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It  is  tolerably  certain  that  criticism 
iftUl  find  in  prose  fiction,  if  not  the 
•atest,  at  least  the  most  eharacteris- 
3  achievement  of  European  literature 
daring  the  nineteenth  century.  We 
should  be  the  last  to  underrate  those 
great  outbursts  of  poetry  which  at- 
tended, and  were  in  part  inspired  by, 
the  first  and  second  French  Revolu- 
tions; and  doubtless  in  England  Words- 
worth, Coleridge,  Shelley,  Keats,  and 
Byron  are  names  fully  the  peers  of 
Scott,  Dickens,  Thackeray,  Miss  Aus- 
ten, and  Miss  Bronte.  But  there  have 
been  other  poetic  periods  not  less  not- 
able than  the  age  of  Wordsworth  in 
England,  of  Hugo  in  France.  There 
has  never  before  been  a  period  in  which 
the  imagination  of  mankind  gave  itself 
over  so  completely  to  shaping  imagi- 
native thought  in  prose  as  that  which 
began  with  the  publication  of  "Wav- 
erley."  For  although  the  title  of  this 
paper  refers  to  the  nineteenth  century, 
we  are  really  concerned  with  that  liter- 
ary development  to  the  opening  of 
which  Mr.  Raleigh  brings  readers  in 
his  brilliant  little  monograph;  wisely 
stopping  short  where  the  subject  grew 
beyond  the  compass  of  any  reasonable 

»"  The  English  Novel:  Being  a  Short  Sketch 
of  its  History  from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the 
Appearance  of   'Waverley'. "  By  Walter  Ra- 


volume.  After  the  appearance  of 
"Waverley,"  for  a  few  years  yet  the 
constellation  of  poetic  genius  shone 
with  growing  lustre;  but  soon  three  of 
its  great  lamps— Keats,  Shelley,  and  By*- 
ion— plunged  suddenly  into  darkness. 
Wordsworth  began  to  pale  an  ineffect- 
ual fire,  Coleridge  to  gutter  out;  while 
Scott,  with  a  genius  that  had  at  last 
found  full  scope,  went  on  from 
strength  to  strength,  uniting  in  master- 
piece after  masterpiece  the  two  ele- 
ments that  had  hitherto  been  kept 
apart  in  work  of  the  prose  imagination 
—the  element  of  comedy,  satiric  or 
good-humored,  and  the  element  of 
romance. 

It  may,  perhaps,  help  readers  to  real- 
ize the  extraordinary  change  in  estate 
which  the  novel  has  undergone  since 
the  early  days  of  last  century,  if  we 
revive  some  specimens  of  the  critical 
opinions  expressed  in  this  Review.  No 
one  will  wish  to  assert  that  the  "Edin- 
burgh Review"  has  been  consistently 
inspired  in  its  judgments;  but  prob- 
ably no  one  will  care  to  deny  that  it 
has  represented  more  than  adequately 
the  normal  standard  of  well-informed 
criticism.    In  the  first  twelve  years  of 
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its  existence,  or  in  the  first  forty-eight 
numbers,  the  editor  only  devoted  ten 
reviews  in  all  to  novels;  and  of  these, 
five  were  concerned  with  stories  by 
Miss  Edgeworth,  an  authoress  "whose 
design  of  affording  instruction"  en- 
titled her  novels,  in  the  editorial  eyes, 
"to  more  consideration  than  is  usually 
bestowed  on  works  of  this  description." 
Yet,  let  it  be  remembered,  almost  every 
issue  of  the  Review  devoted  one  article 
at  least  to  some  work  in  verse,  even 
though  the  poets  to  be  reviewed  were 
of  no  greater  merit  than  Mrs.  Opie  or 
Joanna  Baillie,  and  often,  indeed,  were 
writers  whose  share  has  been  a  still 
more  perfect  oblivion.  There  were,  no 
doubt,  novelists  doing  work  not  in- 
ferior in  merit  to  Mrs.  Opie's  poems; 
but  the  plain  fact  is  that  the  novel  was 
excluded  from  the  Review's  survey  be- 
cause the  novel  had  fallen  into  the 
deepest  disrepute.  Richardson,  Field- 
ing, Goldsmith,  and  Sterne  had  each 
been  followed  by  a  crop  of  imitators, 
but  had  never  established  a  school. 
The  one  writer  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury who  had  succeeded  in  setting  a 
fruitful  example  was  Miss  Burney, 
among  whose  disciples  we  may  reckon 
Miss  Edgeworth  and  another  lady  who 
was  far  greater  than  Miss  Edgeworth, 
but  of  whose  productions  the  Review, 
it  must  be  admitted,  took  no  con- 
temporary cognizance.  Miss  Austen's 
"Sense  and  Sensibility"  appeared  in 
1811,  and  her  five  other  books  within 
the  next  decade;  but  it  was  not  till 
long  after  that  a  first  mention  of  them 
was  made  in  these  pages.  Yet  among 
a  wide  circle  of  readers  the  vogue  of 
the  novel  was,  relatively  speaking,  as 
great  as  at  present. 

"From  the  Minerva  Press  in  Leaden- 
hall  Street."  says  Mr.  Raleigh  (and  the 
"Edinburgh  Review,"  noticing  "Del- 
phine,"  bears  him  out  by  a  contemptu- 
ous reference  to  this  same  institution), 
"romances  poured  forth  in  shoals  dur- 
ing the  years  before  the  appearance  of 


'Waverley.'  Of  this  vast  body  of 
worthless  literature  the  single  charac- 
teristic is  imitation— shameless  and  un- 
intelligent—of the  most  popular  Eng- 
lish and  French  authors.  Mrs.  Rad- 
cliffe,  Godwin,  and  'Monk'  Lewis, 
Rousseau,  Madame  de  Stael,  and  the 
Baronne  de  Montolieu  (whose  best- 
known  novel,  'Caroline  de  Lichtfield,' 
had  been  early  translated  by  Thomas 
Holcroft)  furnished  the  stuff  for  in- 
numerable silly  composites  of  senti- 
ment and  horror.  ...  It  is  worth  not- 
ing that  the  largest  and  readiest  sale 
was  found  by  writers  since  forgotten." 

Mr.  Raleigh  adds  statistics.  Two  thou- 
sand copies  of  "Vicissitudes  Abroad; 
or,  the  Ghost  of  my  Father"— a  work 
in  six  volumes  by  Mrs.  A.  M.  Bennett 
—were  disposed  of  at  thirty-six  shil- 
lings on  the  day  of  publication.  Two 
thousand  copies  at  thirty-six  shillings 
may  be  counted  equivalent  to  twelve 
thousand  at  the  modern  price,  and  in 
those  days  the  Review  computed  that 
"there  are  in  this  kingdom  at  least 
eighty  thousand  readers."  The  staple 
reading  of  these  eighty  thousand  was 
afforded  admittedly  by  these  "works 
of  fiction,"  which,  said  the  Review,  in 
its  notice  of  "Tales  of  my  Landlord," 
"are  generally  regarded  as  among  the 
lower  productions  of  our  literature." 

But,  as  the  reviewer  then  admitted, 
this  summary  classification  had  been 
upset  by  the  apparition  of  "Waverley" 
—a  work  of  genius  which  was  promptly 
hailed  by  Jeffrey  with  its  true  title. 
Yet  it  is  not  a  little  curious  to  note 
how  gradually,  and,  as  it  were,  grudg- 
ingly, the  long-standing  prejudice  was 
relaxed.  The  reviewer  of  "Tales  of 
my  Landlord"  was  at  some  pains  to 
explain  that  prose  fictions  might  very 
conceivably  prove  preferable  to  epic 
poetry.  "The  great  objection  to  them, 
indeed,"  he  wrote,  "is  that  they  are  too 
entertaining  .  .  .  and  are  so  pleasant 
in  the  reading  as  to  be  apt  to  produce 
a  disrelish  for  other  kinds  of  reading 
which  may  be  more  necessary.   Neither 
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science  nor  authentic  history,  nor  po- 
litical nor  professional  instruction,  can 
be  conveyed  in  a  popular  tale."  To  this 
opinion  (expressed  in  1817)  the  Review- 
adhered  for  a  period,  though  noting  in 
1826  the  continuously  increasing  ap- 
plication of  talent  to  this  branch  of 
literature.  "For  every  one  good  novel 
thirty  or  forty  years  back  there  are 
now  a  dozen."  But  still  the  view  was 
held  that  "the  novel  is  only  meant  to 
please;  it  must  do  that  or  do  nothing." 
When  Mrs.  Gore,  in  her  "Women  as 
They  Are,"  showed  signs  of  writing 
something  that  should  not  be  "a  mere 
novel,"  but  should  convey  information, 
the  reviewer  disparaged  the  attempt, 
maintaining  that  nothing  should  be  in 
a  novel  which  would  appear  tedious  or 
displaced  in  a  play.  But  in  1830  an 
article  (dealing  with  various  novels  of 
military  or  naval  life,  by  Marryat  and 
other  officers)  opened  with  a  full  recan- 
tation of  this  heresy:— 

This  is  truly  a  novel -writing  age! 
.  .  .  Persons  of  all  ranks  and  profes- 
sions, who  feel  that  they  can  wield  a 
pen  successfully,  now  strive  to  embody 
the  fruits  of  their  observations  in  a 
work  of  fiction.  One  man  makes  a 
novel  the  vehicle  for  philosophical  and 
political  discussion;  another  smuggles 
in  under  similar  disguise  a  book  of 
travels,  or,  as  in  the  case  of  two  recent 
travellers  in  Turkey,  first  sends  forth 
the  record  of  his  tour  and  then  a  novel 
by  way  of  corollary. 

The  case  of  the  officer,  the  critic  goes 
on  to  show,  is  analogous;  soldiers  and 
sailors  can  now  without  breach  of  disci- 
pline give  the  world  an  insight  into  the 
very  heart  of  military  life.     In  short, 

it  has  been  discovered  that  the  novel 
is  a  very  flexible  and  comprehensive 
form  of  composition,  applicable  to  many 
purposes,  and  Capable  of  combining 
much  instruction  with  amusement. 
There  is  scarcely  any  subject  not  either 
repulsive  or  of  a  very  abstruse  nature 
which  must  be  of  necessity  excluded 
from  it. 


Plainly,  then,  the  status  of  the  nov- 
el had  been  established  as  "a  more 
creditable  exercise  of  ability  than  it 
was  previously  considered";  and  this 
change,  as  the  Review  said  with  great 
justice  in  the  article  from  which  we 
quote  these  last  words,  was  due  to 
Scott.  We  have  insisted  at  some  length 
upon  this  citation  of  contemporary 
opinion  to  emphasize  what  is  imper- 
fectly realized  to-day— the  importance 
of  Scott's  example,  and  the  depth  of 
the  slough  from  which  he  dragged  this 
admirable  vehicle  for  thought.  It  is 
true  that,  before  "Waverley"  was  writ- 
ten, Miss  Austen  had  done,  in  silence 
and  almost  without  recognition,  five- 
sixths  of  her  whole  wonderful  work. 
But  Miss  Austen,  impeccable  though 
she  was,  lacked  what  the  greatest  pos- 
sess—that personal  magnetism  which 
kindles.  Realizing,  perhaps  more  fully 
than  any  other,  that  the  novel  must 
rest  on  observation  and  experience,  she 
confined  herself  to  effects  perfectly 
within  a  scope  so  limited  that  nothing 
but  sheer  greatness  could  draw  matter 
from  it.  She  had  no  wide  first-hand 
knowledge  of  life,  no  treasury  of  read- 
ing to  draw  upon  such  as  Scott  had; 
had  she  possessed  the  latter,  she  would 
scarce  have  utilized  it,  for  fear  of  those 
artificialities  and  imperfections  which 
Scott  himself  did  not  avoid.  With 
Scott's  resources,  she  would  only  have 
been  a  kind  of  glorified  Gait;  her  mis- 
sion was  to  intensify,  not  to  extend,  the 
range  of  observation.  She  might  quick- 
en the  sense  of  comedy,  and  that  hu- 
man sympathy  which  lies  so  near  it; 
she  could  not  enlarge  and  nourish  the 
imagination.  It  was  for  Scott  to  show 
outlying  tracts  of  the  world,  and  back- 
ward ranges  of  time,  peopled  with  liv- 
ing creatures,  who  were  not  mere  hu- 
man abstractions,  like  the  personages 
of  French  tragedy;  to  carry  abroad  and 
into  the  past  something  of  that  noticing 
eye  which  makes  the  present  living 
and  significant,  and  to  blend,  as  Shake- 
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speare  did,  romance  and  comedy,  high 
life  and  low  life,  into  one  many-colored 
pattern.  And,  dealing  as  he  did  from 
the  first  with  Celtic  peoples,  where  the 
point  of  honor  is  in  no  way  confined  to 
a  caste,  and  gentility  is  claimed  by  the 
bare-legged  follower  as  well  as  by  the 
chief,  he  went  far  to  make  an  end  of 
the  conventional  distinctions  in  art  be- 
tween the  motives  and  the  sentiments 
of  gentle  and  simple,  rich  and  poor.  In 
a  sense,  Scott,  the  clansman,  paved  the 
way  for  Dickens,  the  Cockney,  and  for 
the  romance  of  familiar  life. 

It  must  be  freely  allowed  that  Scott 
had  probably  no  intention  of  doing  any 
such  thing.  No  great  man  of  letters, 
with  the  possible  exception  of  Shake- 
speare, ever  attached  so  light  a  value 
to  his  own  productions  as  did  the  au- 
thor of  "Marmion"  and  "Waverley." 
He  rehabilitated  the  novel,  perhaps, 
less  in  his  own  eyes  than  in  those  of 
the  world;  and  certainly  his  last  wish 
would  have  been  to  establish  a  demo- 
cratic form  of  literature.  Nevertheless, 
such  was  the  result— a  result  achieved, 
as  it  were,  accidentally  and  by  reac- 
tion. Scott  himself  at  first  accepted 
bodily  the  convention  of  a  superior  in- 
trigue for  the  gentlefolk,  and  a  second- 
ary plot  for  the  servants.  But  his  prin- 
cipals, heroes,  and  heroines  were  gen- 
tlemen and  ladies,  so  impeccable  as  to 
be  devoid  of  vitality,  while  his  Cuddie 
Headriggs,  Andrew  Fairservices,  and 
the  rest  were  affluent  in  life,  stamped 
with  the  individuality  of  all  real  creat- 
ures. Beyond  the  interest  of  the  plot 
was  the  interest  of  the  secondary  char- 
acters, who  were,  indeed,  the  living 
forces  that  actuated  and  guided  those 
accurate  pieces  of  machinery,  the  high- 
spirited  young  man  and  the  ringletted 
young  lady.  And  it  was  not  long  be- 
fore even  the  primary  convention  dis- 
appeared in  the  "Heart  of  Midlothian," 
when  he  produced  a  heroine  of  humble 
birth,  without  beauty,  without  roman- 
tic affection  for  any  lover— a.  creature 


of  mere  prose,  and  yet  indisputably 
heroic.  Jeanie  Deans  was,  perhaps,  the 
first  heroine  in  prose  literature  sketched 
consistently  with  the  eye  of  a  humor- 
ist, and  her  strong  existence  put  to 
shame  the  phantasmal  Lucys  and 
Julias.  Scott's  failures  were  only  less 
instructive  than  his  successes.  He 
showed  the  compatibility  of  romance 
with  the  most  solid  stuff  of  realism, 
and  though  from  first  to  last  it  was  sel- 
dom that  he  permitted  himself  to  treat 
his  leading  lady  or  gentleman  as  he 
treated  Jeanie  Deans,  yet  he  made  it 
sufficiently  plain  how  even  heroines 
ought  to  be  treated.  And  it  was  only 
the  dashing  young  man  and  the  pretty 
young  woman  of  his  own  class  who 
paralyzed  his  faculty:  kings  were 
handled  in  his  pages  with  the  same 
free  imagination  as  beggars,  and  James 
I.  of  England  or  Louis  XI.  of  France  is 
drawn  in  not  less  boldly,  not  less  un- 
sparingly, than  Edie  Ochiltree  or  Davie 
Deans.  Fundamentally,  Scott  was  a 
realist;  the  romancer  had  his  feet 
planted  on  the  solid  ground  of  fact; 
only  at  certain  points  did  his  method 
fail  him,  or,  rather,  did  he  fall  short 
of  his  method's  requirements.  He  had 
no  desire  to  write  stories  altogether  of 
ordinary  or  uneventful  life  in  the  shop 
or  the  cottage;  in  so  far  as  he  had 
theories,  this  procedure  was  against 
them.  But,  owing  to  the  mere  fact  that 
the  restraint  of  certain  conventions, 
from  which  he  never  shook  himself 
free,  rendered  low  life  in  his  books  far 
more  interesting  than  high  life,  both 
novelists  and  novel-readers  were  made 
ready  to  look  for  stories  of  romantic 
or  tragic  cast  from  which  the  tradi- 
tionally picturesque  and  decorative  ele- 
ments, the  obviously  romantic,  should 
be  entirely  excluded. 

It  must  be  allowed  that  this  was  by 
no  means  an  immediate  result.  The 
first  things  to  be  imitated  in  Scott  were 
not  his  essential  excellences,  but  his 
accidental  attractions.    The  Review," in 
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summing  up  his  work,  attributed  his 
success  to  the  fact  that  he  "made  a 
discovery  in  literature,"  which  showed 
how  history  might  be  made  available 
for  the  purpose  of  fiction  by  "attention 
to  localities,  to  manners,  and  costume." 
Scott,  said  Jeffrey,  had  "taught  the 
importance  of  truth  to  nature."  That 
was  a  sound  observation,  but  the  truth 
which  made  Scott  great  was  the  truth 
which  he  shared  with  Shakespeare,  and 
not  the  historic  accuracy  or  verisimili- 
tude in  accidentals.  Yet  what  struck 
the  mind  of  his  contemporaries  was 
just  this  affluence  of  "local  color,"  to 
use  a  phrase  greatly  in  vogue  from 
1830  onwards.  The  result  is  evident 
in  various  ways.  A  crop  of  writers- 
Harrison  Ainsworth  foremost  among 
them— followed  Scott's  lead  in  the  his- 
torical novel,  finding  their  account  in 
a  vast  deal  of  that  jargon  which  Ste- 
venson wittily  called  "tushery,"  and 
in  all  the  Wardour  Street  accessories 
for  which  Scott  had  an  antiquary's 
passion.  They  caught  the  trick,  but 
they  missed  the  magic.  All  the  differ- 
ence between  talent  and  genius  is 
shown  by  the  contrast  between  Ains- 
worth's  lay  figures  in  armor  and  those 
surprising  personages  of  "Ivanhoe," 
"The  Talisman,"  and  the  rest— the 
Brian  de  Bois  Guilberts  and  the  others, 
who  at  one  time  are  mere  stuffed  creat- 
ures of  pasteboard  and  at  another 
come  suddenly  to  life  and  breathe  the 
very  breath  of  battle.  Moreover,  as 
Scott  knew  and  said  himself,  the  other 
men  studied  up  as  a  matter  of  business 
all  the  antiquarian  lore  which  had  al- 
ways been#his  preoccupation,  till  at  the 
last  he  was  really  impregnated  with 
the  spirit  of  medievalism.  Neverthe- 
less, on  this  side  Scott  was  most  ins- 
table, and  he  has  made  the  fortune  of 
a  host  of  imitators  from  that  day  to 
this. 

On  another  side  his  achievement  had 
better  results.  With  his  customary  gen- 
erosity, he  avowed  himself  in  debt  to 


Miss  Edgeworth  for  the  demonstration 
that  local  peculiarities  of  character, 
circumstances,  and  dialect  might  be 
emphasized  with  effect  in  fiction. 
Needless  to  say,  he  bettered  the  in- 
s'truction,  and  his  success  paved  the 
way  for  other  writers  of  genuine  talent. 
Gait,  who  had  been  told  in  1811  that  a 
novel  purely  Scottish  in  subject  could 
never  take,  found  by  1820  a  fair  field 
open  for  his  works,  whose  merit  has 
perhaps  hardly  been  adequately  recog- 
nized. He  at  least  relied  solely  upon 
truth  to  nature— the  minute  delineation 
of  small  and  pax-ochial  affairs.  With- 
out talent  for  construction,  without  any 
brilliancy  of  style  or  of  wit,  he  achieved 
a  success  which  but  for  Scott  would 
never  have  come  his  way.  And  his 
method,  employed  afresh  on  a  kindred 
subject  by  Mr.  J.  M.  Barrie,  has  givea 
us  some  of  the  finest  work  done  by  any 
writer  now  living— work  almost  as  su- 
perior to  Gait's  as  was  "Waverley"  to 
"Castle  Rackrent."  Another  contem- 
porary owed,  like  Gait,  little  to  Scott's 
example,  but  much  to  the  taste  which 
he  had  created.  Miss  Ferrier's  broadly 
humorous  studies  of  Scotch  character 
are  still  excellent  reading — much  better 
reading  than  Miss  Burney's  stories, 
whose  disciple,  nevertheless,  Miss  Fer- 
rier  may  be  said  to  be.  Yet  neither 
"Marriage"  nor  "The  Inheritance" 
would  have  been  likely  to  find  a  pub- 
lisher or  a  public  but  for  the  interest 
which  Scott  had  generated  in  local  pe- 
culiarities of  life,  thought,  and  speech. 
Nor  was  the  influence  confined  to  Scot- 
land. From  Miss  Edgeworth's  country 
Lady  Morgan  sent  her  "Wild  Irish 
Girl,"  who  had  a  vogue  that  is  now 
surprising.  Work  of  far  higher  quality 
than  hers  was  done  by  the  Banims  and 
by  Carleton,  peasants  of  genius,  who 
failed  of  greatness  only  by  the  lack  of 
adequate  literary  equipment  and  of  a 
literary  tradition  behind  them.  Yet 
they  too  scored  a  certain  success  by  the 
picturesque  presentment  of  unfamiliar 
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conditions  of  existence.  So  in  a  differ- 
ent way  did  Hope,  who  won  a  great 
reputation  by  his  study  of  a  Levantine 
adventurer  in  "Anastasius"— so  great 
a  reputation  that  the  Review  ranked 
him  next  to  Scott— longo  sed  proximus 
interwllo. 

Outside  Great  Britain  Scott's  example 
was  not  less  fruitful.  Byron  alone  of 
his  contemporaries  exerted  an  influence 
abroad  comparable  with  his,  and  he  ex- 
ercised that  influence,  as  did  Byron, 
chiefly  through  Paris,  the  intellectual 
clearing-house  of  Europe.  Scott's  in- 
fluence in  France  was  not  so  direct  as 
that  of  Byron,  but  it  was  not  less  im- 
portant: significantly  enough,  he  was 
the  forerunner  of  Shakespeare.  Men 
went  on  from  the  great  master  of  prose 
romance  to  the  greater  master  of  ro- 
mantic drama.  Not  only  in  Hugo's 
writings  and  those  of  Dumas  can  we 
trace  the  leaven  at  work:  Merimee's 
prefaces  comment  with  their  quiet 
irony  on  the  craze  for  local  color — 
which,  if  it  produced  a  crop  of  absurdi- 
ties, produced  also  such  tales  as  "€o- 
lomba"  and  "Carmen,"  tales  unlike 
enough  to  anything  that  ever  came 
from  the  pen  that  wrote  "Waver ley," 
yet  worthy  of  it,  and  beyond  a  doubt 
traceable  to  its  inspiration. 

Scarcely  more  resemblance  unites 
Scott  to  his  only  rival,  the  great  Du- 
mas: there  is  between  the  two  writers 
all  the  gulf  that  divides  Dalgetty  from 
D'Artagnan.  But  Scott's  was  the  par- 
ent inspiration:  without  Scott  we  had 
never  known,  the  immortal  "Muske- 
teers." Few  things  in  criticism  are 
more  curious  than  the  divergence  be- 
tween the  estimate  of  Dumas  p&re 
which  obtains  in  his  own  country  and 
that  which  has  been  given  by  such 
judges  as  Stevenson  and  Mr.  Lang. 
French  opinion  rates  Dumas  much  as 
we  rate  Marryat  or  Lever;  and  there 
is,  perhaps,  something  in  the  conten- 
tion, put  forward  the  other  day  by 
Mr.    Gosse,    that   to  set   an    extrava- 


gant value  even  on  the  "Musketeers" 
series  is  a  kind  of  puerility.  In  the  art 
of  holding  attention  by  brilliant  im- 
provisation, whether  of  incident  or  dia- 
logue, Dumas  outdoes  his  master;  but 
even  his  best  figures,  with  the  single 
exception  of  D'Artagnan — even  Athos, 
Aramis,  Porthos  himself— are  at  best 
splendid  creatures  of  the  stage.  But 
©uddie  Headrigg  and  his  mother,  Bai- 
lie Nicol  Jarvie  and  Evan  Dhu,  Dandie 
Dinmont  and  Meg  Merrilies,  Claver- 
house  and  Burley,  old  Elspeth  in  the 
"Antiquary,"  Jeanie  Deans  and  her 
sister— all  these  creations  are  simply 
part  of  life;  you  cannot  match  them  in 
Dumas— it  is  hard  to  say  where  you 
can  match  them. 

Nevertheless,  though  Scott  more  than 
any  other  man  established  the  novel  as 
the  characteristic  expression  of  an  age 
in  literature,  it  was  not  "Waverley"— 
and  Still  less  "Ivanhoe"— that  furnished 
the  type  of  novel  destined  to  dominate. 
True,  "Waverley"  has  had,  and  always 
will  have,  successors,  and  among  the 
progeny  of  Scott  must  be  reckoned 
Stevenson,  one  of  the  two  or  three  out- 
standing names  of  recent  years.  And 
in  at  least  one  European  literature — 
that  of  Poland— the  historical  novel 
appears  to  have  been  the  tool  most 
natural  to  the  hand  of  a  man  of  genius. 
It  is  difficult  to  judge  work  in  a  trans- 
lation, yet,  perhaps,  Sienkiewicz's  epic 
story,  "With  Fire  and  Sword,"  may  be 
allowed  to  offset  the  great  novels  of 
Russia.  But  the  type  of  novel  which 
has  dominated  exclusively  in  Russia— 
the  serious  detailed  study  of  contem- 
porary life— is  that  which  has  predom- 
inated in  European  literature  since  the 
novel  settled  down  into  enjoyment  of 
the  ascendency  to  which  Scott  was  the 
first  to  lift  it.  Dickens  and  Thackeray, 
Balzac  and  Flaubert,  Tourgeneff  and 
Tolstoy,  have  all  found  their  subjects 
in  the  life  of  their  own  generation,  or, 
more  often  still,  of  the  generation  im- 
mediately  preceding   their   own.      Ex- 
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ceptions  have  to  be  made,  and  if  any- 
one cared  to  argue  that  "Esmond"  was 
the  best  English  novel,  we  should  listen 
to  him  with  respect.  But  essentially 
the  novel  has  been  what  Balzac  desired 
to  make  it — a  transcript,  made  some- 
times from  immediate  inspection,  some- 
times through  the  softening  haze  of 
memory;  but  made  always  by  a  con- 
temporary from  the  record  of  the 
comtdie  humaine. 

The  novel  in  Scott's  hand  was  a  va- 
riant of  the  lay.  It  was  a  tale  of  the 
life  of  people  remote  in  time,  appealing 
to  curiosity,  to  the  primitive  desire  for 
instruction.  With  Miss  Austen  it  had 
been  an  instrument  of  pure  comedy, 
full  of  delicate  ironies,  never  coming 
to  close  grips  with  life.  Mr.  Raleigh, 
indeed,  would  have  us  believe  that  the 
world  of  pathos  and  passion  is  present 
in  her  work  by  implication ;  but  we  are 
not  so  sure  of  that.  At  all  events,  the 
novel  which  was  to  dominate  was  the 
novel  which  would  draw,  as  Miss  Aus- 
ten drew,  on  contemporary  life  and 
current  knowledge  of  the  world,  but 
which  would  treat  this  material  with- 
out the  limitations  imposed,  whether 
by  reticence  or  temperament,  on  Miss 
Austen's  work.  Dickens,  Thackeray, 
the  Brontes,  George  Eliot,  Charles 
Reade,  Trollope,  Kingsley,  all  the 
names  that  stand  out  in  the  list,  down 
to  the  greater  of  our  contemporaries, 
such  as  Mr.  Meredith  and  Mr.  Hardy 
—have  been  not  merely  realists  but 
actualists.  They  have  all  of  them  tried, 
in  their  different  ways,  to  extract  all 
the  drama  that  lay  in  the  life  about 
them.  And,  as  is  almost  inevitable,  at 
least  for  English-speaking  folk,  they 
have  dealt  with  life  more  or  less  delib- 
erately as  preachers.  Great  artists  in 
other  countries,  Tourgeneff  and  Mau- 
passant, for  illustrious  examples,  have 
been  content  simply  to  let  narrative  be 
narrative  for  its  own  sake,  and  for  the 
sake  of  the  skill  in  doing  it.  But  Dick- 
ens, Thackeray,  and  the  rest  preached 


explicitly  and  implicitly;  theirs  was  a 
serious  art,  and  an  art  standing  in  a 
relation  to  life  which  is  not  that  of  the 
pure  poetic  imagination.  That  is  prob- 
ably why  many  people,  who  have  a 
real  love  for  literature,  yet  have  no  love 
for  Scott;  he  is  a  novelist  who  does  not 
concern  himself  with  the  problems  of 
existence.  His  place  is  with  the  min- 
strels; and  though,  for  our  own  part, 
we  should  have  more  faith  in  him  as 
a  moral  influence  than  in  most— for  the 
atmosphere  of  his  books  is  upland  air 
—he  has  no  conscious  purpose  of  influ- 
encing either  conduct  or  opinion. 

That  purpose  never  leaves  Dickens 
for  long,  even  in  "Pickwick."  Scarcely 
a  page  in  Thackeray  but  has  the  mor- 
alist revealed,  with  his  "take  warn- 
ing." George  Eliot  is  everywhere  the 
disputant;  Miss  Bronte  is  a  passionate 
advocate,  claiming  a  wider  scope  for 
stunted  lives,  asserting  a  somewhat 
indefinable  freedom,  preaching  a  fierce 
courage  to  the  soul.  We  are  not  speak- 
ing now  of  the  particular  objects  which 
various  of  these  writers  had  at  various 
times  in  their  minds,  as  Dickens  had 
when  he  assailed  the  Court  of  Chan- 
cery, or  Charles  Reade  when  he  ran 
amuck  at  private  asylums.  Our  point 
is,  that  each  and  all  of  the  men  and 
women  who  attained  eminence  in  this 
branch  of  literature  since  the  day  of 
Dickens  have  sought  to  impose  upon 
the  reader  their  own  view  of  life — a 
thing  which  neither  Scott  nor  Misa 
Austen  did.  It  is  true  that  two  of  the 
greatest  novelists  still  living— Mr. 
Meredith  and  Mr.  Hardy— have  scarce- 
ly conformed  to  this  rule:  each  has  been 
ambiguous  rather  than  reticent  in  com- 
ment upon  life.  And,  probably  for  this 
very  reason,  neither  of  them  has  ever 
been  wholly  popular. 

Just  this  double  function  has  given 
to  the  novel  its  peculiar  preponder- 
ance; and  it  has  at  once  satisfied  the 
imagination  and  come  home  to  men's 
business  and  bosoms.     And  therefore, 
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so  far  as  England  is  concerned,  other 
and  more  ancient  forms  of  literature 
nave  been  engulfed  in  it.  It  has  swal- 
lowed up  the  essay  bodily:  what  has 
the  century  to  show  in  that  kind  since 
the  days  of  Hazlitt  and  Lamb,  except 
the  parerga  or  by-products  of  novelists 
like  Thackeray  and  Stevenson,  and  the 
purely  critical  studies  of  a  writer  like 
Sir  Leslie  Stephen?  It  has  superseded 
the  drama  with  a  cheaper  and  more 
acceptable  form  of  entertainment.  It 
has  relegated  poetry  to  a  secondary 
place.  Reviews  seldom  concern  them- 
selves now  with  books  of  verse;  and 
the  reason,  if  the  case  be  fairly  con- 
sidered, is  not  that  the  poetry  of  to-day 
is  worse  than  that  of  any  other  period, 
but  simply  that  the  great  mass  of  the 
reading  public  has  ceased  to  interest 
itself  in  poetry.  The  taste  for  work 
of  literary  invention  has  concentrated 
itself  upon  the  literature  which  pleases 
the  imagination  with  a  plot  and  with 
the  presentment  of  character,  but 
which  makes  extremely  little  demand 
upon  the  reader's  own  imagination. 
The  reader  of  poetry  must  meet  his 
author  half-way;  must  throw  himself 
into  the  attitude  of  mind  required  by 
the  convention  of  the  art.  But  prose 
fiction  does  not  require  a  listener  to 
leave  the  plane  of  common  life.  The 
novelist  may  be  jester,  satirist,  lec- 
turer, missionary,  what  he  will,  so  long 
as  he  conveys  his  meaning  through  the 
medium  of  a  story,  told  in  the  dialect 
of  ordinary  life.  And  since  the  form 
has  no  limitations  either  of  length  or 
diction,  almost  any  amount  of  elucida- 
tion can  be  brought  conveniently  into 
the  narrative.  Nothing  is  more  untrue 
than  to  assert  that  the  average  reader 
abhors  instruction.  He— or  she—revels 
in  it;  witness  the  vogue  of  Mrs.  Hum- 
phry Ward.  For  some  reason  in  the 
nature  of  man,  the  human  eye  and 
mind  will  travel  complacently  over 
long  passages  of  prose  conversation 
which    would    be    intolerable   on    the 


stage,  and  over  long  stretches  of  narra- 
tive which  could  only  be  made  toler- 
able by  genius  in  verse.  The  art  of 
prose  fiction  is  unpretending,  and  has 
its  appropriate  reward.  Mediocrity, 
forbidden  to  the  poet,  is  freely  per- 
mitted to  the  novelist. 

Apparently  it  has  been  so  always,  for 
nothing  could  be  duller  than  long 
stretches  of  the  Icelandic  prose  sagas, 
as  nothing  could  be  finer  than  certain 
short  episodes  set  in  among  these 
wastes.  But  the  wastes  were  not  bar- 
ren to  those  who  found  in  them  a  par- 
allel to  the  incidents  and  experiences 
of  their  daily  life.  And  there  is  at 
least  this  to  be  said  for  the  novel,  that 
it  has  not  only  given  an  appropriate 
and  full  scope  to  men  like  Scott,  Dick- 
ens, and  Thackeray,  who  would  un- 
doubtedly have  been  distinguished  in 
literature  had  the  novel  never  been  in- 
vented, but  also  has  given  to  other 
writers  their  one  and  only  chance  of 
doing  good  work.  It  is  impossible  to 
conceive  of  Trollope  as  attaining  suc- 
cess in  any  other  branch  of  literature, 
since  the  sole  but  sufficient  qualifica- 
tion which  Trollope  possessed  was  an 
impassioned  zest  and  appetite  for  the 
business  of  everyday  life.  And  yet  the 
world  would  be  the  poorer  without 
Trollope's  work.  When  Mrs.  Proudie 
received  an  obituary  notice  in  the 
"Times,"  the  compliment  to  her  creator 
was  as  well  deserved  as  it  was  rare. 

Like  all  other  lax  and  unexacting  art 
forms — for  instance,  English  blank 
verse— the  novel  lends  itself  specially 
to  the  generation  of  ephemerids.  Any 
fool  can  write  a  novel,  and  most  fools 
do.  But  essentially  there  is  nothing 
less  ephemeral  than  a  good  novel,  for 
the  most  interesting  thing  in  the  world 
is  biography,  and  the  novel  is  a  biog- 
raphy, only  fictitious  in  part.  Its  es- 
sential—the hypothesis  that  such  a  life 
might  h  ive  been  lived  at  such  a  time 
in  such  a  place— is  truth:  the  fact  that 
such  a  life  was  not  lived  is  mere  acci- 
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dent.  Take  the  productions  of  English 
prose  literature,  and  it  will  appear  that 
those  which  have  best  stood  the  test  of 
time  are  novels.  Fielding  is  less  de- 
moded than  Johnson;  Goldsmith  is  not 
demoded  at  all.  Addison's  sketches  of 
Sir  Roger,  which,  as  Mr.  Raleigh  well 
points  out,  are  merely  the  disjecta  mem- 
hra  of  an  admirable  novel,  keep  a 
freshness  that  shows  no  sign  of  fading. 
And  "Robinson  Crusoe"  is  immortal. 

Here  another  question  is  raised,  af- 
fecting the  definition  of  terms.  "Rob- 
inson Crusoe"  is  in  popular  acceptation 
not  a  novel  at  all.  The  one  convention 
by  which  the  novelist  has  remained 
fettered  is  that  his  plot  shall  hinge  up- 
on a  love-story.  Why  precisely  this  is 
so,  it  would  be  hard  to  say.  The  true 
concern  of  the  novel,  from  Scott  on- 
ward, has  again  and  again  lain  any- 
where but  with  the  question  whether 
Mr.  A.  shall  achieve  his  final  felicity 
with  Miss  B.  Yet  the  earlier  genera- 
tion of  writers  contrived  at  least  to 
maintain  a  decent  show  of  interest  in 
the  matter,  and  never  showed  any  in- 
clination to  kick  against  the  necessity 
of  this  central  preoccupation  with  the 
romance  of  sex  attraction.  In  Scott, 
indeed,  though  a  woman,  like  Helen,  is 
always  the  cause  and  the  goal  of  strife, 
she  plays  not  much  a  greater  part  than 
Helen's  in  the  narrative.  Love  pas- 
sages there  are,  no  doubt,  but  they 
seem  always  little  better  than  obliga- 
tory. In  Dickens,  Thackeray,  George 
Eliot,  the  Brontes,  love  in  some  shape 
or  form  is  really  the  driving  wheel. 
We  may  not  be  greatly  excited  over 
Amelia  Sedley's  second  marriage,  but 
throughout  "Vanity  Pair"  men  and 
women  are  shown  as  actuated  chiefly 
by  the  desire  for  one^  another.  And  so 
in  all  Thackeray's  novels  it  is  the 
power  of  sex  that  predominates.  Not 
less  true  is  this  of  the  lesse-  men— 
Reade,  Trollope,  Collins,  Ringsley, 
Blackmore.  Consciously  or  uncon- 
sciously, the  novelist  groups  his  action 


and  his  characters  around  the  factor 
of  sex;  and  yet  of  one  novelist  only- 
Mr.  George  Meredith— can  it  be  said 
that  the  height  of  his  achievement  is 
found  in  actual  love  passages.  To 
think  of  Thackeray  is  to  recall  Becky 
Sharp  or  Major  Pendennis;  or  Colonel 
Newcome  answering  his  last  roll  call, 
or  Esmond  and  his  young  kinsman 
face  to  face  with  the  Pretender  at 
Castlewood.  To  think  of  Dickens  is  to 
picture  a  strange  gallery— Mr.  Pick- 
wick in  Court,  Mrs.  Gamp  at  her  grue- 
some office,  Smike  under  the  hand  of 
Squeers— an  endless  list,  but  with  no 
place  in  it  for  David  Copperfield  mak- 
ing love  to  his  Doady.  And  so  on. 
George  Eliot  may  bring  to  mind  Cas- 
aubon,  may  call  up  Mrs.  Poyser,  or 
Adam  in  his  workshop;  Trollope  stands 
for  Barchester  with  its  clergy;  Reade 
for  violent  scenes  in  a  prison,  or,  better 
still,  for  the  adventures  of  Denys  and 
his  comrade.  Only  when  Mr.  Meredith 
is  named  does  the  reader's  mind  leap 
instinctively  to  a  love  scene;  to  the 
idyll,  dewy  or  tragic,  of  Richard  and 
Lucy  Feverel's  love-making. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  there  are  no 
good  love  scenes  but  Mr.  Meredith's; 
only  that  in  other  novelists  the  essen- 
tial romance  lies  in  some  side  issue 
springing  out  of  the  pursuit  of  love — 
the  surmounting  of  some  obstacle,  the 
pursuit  of  some  enterprise,  which  is  in 
many  cases  the  true  end  of  the  plot, 
only  that  the  novelist  has  conformed 
to  the  convention  which  demands  every 
such  enterprise  to  be  related  to  the 
winning  of  a  woman.  One  remembers 
vividly  enough  Charles  Reade's  ac- 
count of  gold-mining  ventures  in  Aus- 
tralia, with  a  perfect  forgetfulness  of 
the  young  lady  i,n  whose  cause  they 
were  undertaken.  But  of  late  it  has 
been  seen  that  able  men  have  chafed 
under  the  necessity  of  introducing  the 
petticoat  motive,  no  matter  how  slight- 
ly. Stevenson's  is  a  notable  instance, 
and  he  achieved  fame  by  three  books, 
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in  none  of  which  does  a  woman  figure, 
except  incidentally.  "Treasure  Island," 
"Kidnapped,"  the  "Strange  Case  of 
Dr.  Jekyll  and  Mr.  Hyde,"  are  all  ro- 
mances without  the  sex  interest;  and 
in  the  "Ebbtide,"  the  "Wreckers,"  and 
the  "Beach  of  Fales&,"  women  play  a 
small  part.  The  reasons  for  this  de- 
parture from  precedent  are  interesting 
to  consider.  Partly,  no  doubt,  Steven- 
son was  drawn  by  inclination  to  scenes 
in  which  women  could  not  be  present- 
outlandish  scenes  of  violent  action;  and 
he  resented  the  necessity  of  relating 
these  scenes  to  a  love-story.  Adventure 
appeared  to  him  as  a  mistress  to  be 
courted  for  her  own  beaux  yeux — "the 
bright  eyes  of  danger,"  as  he  wrote  in 
a  fine  bailad;  and,  moreover,  realist 
that  he  was,  he  saw  most  adventures 
undertaken  for  the  sake  of  gain,  for 
ambition,  for  any  of  a  dozen  motives, 
each  at  least  as  interesting  as  that  of 
sex  attraction.  He  saw  this  in  life, 
and  he  set  down  his  record  according- 
ly. Probably  all  of  this  applies  with 
equal  force  to  Mr.  Joseph  Conrad,  a 
writer  whose  fame  has  been  hitherto 
wholly  unequal  to  his  merit;  but  fame 
cannot  be  wholly  severed  from  popu- 
larity, and  in  his  best  book,  "Lord 
Jim,"  the  whole  concern  of  the  story 
is  with  men  and  their  life  in  strange 
places  among  strange  people.  Like 
Stevenson,  he  has  disregarded  the  con- 
vention, and,  unlike  Stevenson,  he  has 
been  mulcted  for  disregarding  it.  Pos- 
sibly Mr.  Conrad  may  also  be  affect- 
ed by  another  consideration  which 
weighed  with  Stevenson.  Stevenson 
felt  uncertainty  as  to  his  power  to 
draw  female  characters;  but  it  is  evi- 
dent enough,  not  only  from  his  letters 
but  from  parts  of  his  work,  from  such 
a  story  as  the  "Pavilion  on  the  Links," 
from  "Prince  Otto,"  and  most  of  all, 
of  course,  from  his  unfinished  master- 
piece "Weir  of  Hermiston,"  that  'the 
romance  of  sex  appealed  to  him  even 
more   strongly   than   to   most  writers. 


He  would  willingly,  that  is,  have  writ- 
ten of  love;  but,  as  he  says  in  one  of 
his  letters,  he  was  realist  to  the  back- 
bone, and  if  he  treated  of  love  he  de- 
sired to  handle  it  as  he  did  David  Bal- 
four's experiences  when  he  and  Alan 
Breck  "fled  from  dragoons  in  the  heath- 
er. And  in  this  track  difficulties  bris- 
tled. The  considerations  as  to  what 
is  moral,  what  immoral,  what  is  de- 
cent, what  indecent,  were  such  as 
struck  terror  to  his  heart. 

Before  Stevenson  died,  he  was  sure 
of  his  ground,  and  enough  exists  of 
"Weir"  to  show  something  of  what  he 
would  have  done  in  this  matter.  It  is 
possible  that  many  of  his  admirers 
were  spared  a  shock.  And  yet,  in  plain 
truth,  the  emancipation  of  the  novelist 
is  complete  enough  nowadays.  Mr. 
Meredith  showed,  now  forty  years  ago, 
how  a  novelist  may  render  the  strange 
and  beautiful  iridescence  of  sex  in- 
stinct as  it  arises  between  two  clean 
and  perfect  creatures,  with  its  frank 
unison  of  material  and  spiritual;  and 
no  one  has  outdone  in  boldness  certain 
passages  of  "Richard  Feverel"— nay, 
the  whole  scheme  of  the  book,  which 
nevertheless  only  the  most  indecent 
prudery  could  censure.  But,  as  also 
Stevenson  said  in  a  letter,  Mr.  Mere- 
dith has  done  this,  and  no  one  else  can 
do  it.  The  question  remains  for  the 
ordinary  novelist,  even  of  talent, 
whether  the  sex  motive  is  to  be  dis- 
carded altogether,  as  Stevenson  and 
Mr.  Conrad  have  very  largely  done,  or 
whether  it  is  >to  be  handled  with  gloves 
on.  In  this  matter,  English  literature 
of  the  nineteenth  century  stands  apart 
from  all  others.  We  have  thanked  God 
profusely,  and  perhaps  with  some  rea- 
son, that  we  were  not  as  our  neigh- 
bors. In  France,  the  exclusive  preoc- 
cupation of  novelists  with  breaches  of 
the  Seventh  Commandment  has  gener- 
ated a  convention  not  less  wearisome 
than  our  own.  With  them  all  action 
has  to  be  related  to  illicit  love-making, 
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as  the  English  writer  must  find  the 
mainspring  of  his  plot  in  someone's  de- 
sire to  marry  some  other  person.  Of 
the  two  traditions  the  British  is  doubt- 
less preferable.  Yet  when  one  consid- 
ers how  much  of  the  best  talent  has 
gone  into  producing  this  form  of  liter- 
ature for  the  last  seventy  or  eighty 
years,  and  how  increasingly  the  novel 
has  become  the  medium  for  conveying 
such  ideas  as  used  formerly  to  be  con- 
veyed through  poetry,  through  drama, 
through  the  essay,  and  through  satire, 
it  is  not  so  clear  that  we  were  the 
gainers  by  a  tradition  which  demanded 
that  the  novelist  should  always  write 
with  his  eye  on  the  young  lady  reader. 
Thackeray  cried  out  long  ago  for  leave 
to  paint  a  man  as  Fielding  had  painted 
him;  but  Thackeray  was  careful  to 
observe  the  convention.  Dickens,  to 
whom  insincerity  came  easy,  rioted  in 
mawkish  sentiment.  The  women  had 
more  courage,  and  Charlotte  Bronte 
and  George  Eliot  were  accused  of 
gross  indecency  for  books  which  to-day 
would  not  shock  a  schoolgirl.  Mr. 
Meredith  went  entirely  his  own  way 
— his  Mrs.  Berry  is  frank  as  the  nurse 
in  "Romeo  and  Juliet"— but  as  no  one 
read  him,  it  did  not  matter.  Little  by 
little  the  convention  was  beaten  down 
by  successive  small  encroachments, 
and  at  present  there  is  all  the  freedom 
that  can  fairly  be  desired.  One  may 
reasonably  argue  that  men  and  women 
have  at  last  come  to  recognize  that  the 
novel  is  the  dominant  literary  form, 
that  the  novelist  may  quite  conceiv- 
ably have  his  message  (in  the  cant 
phrase)  to  deliver,  and  that  he  must 
therefore  not  be  hampered  by  restric- 
tions which  were  justifiable  only  so 
long  as  he  was  classed  among  the  pro- 
viders of  popular  amusement.  The  fact 
must  be  faced  that  Count  Tolstoy,  to 
whom  few  would  deny  a  high  place 
among  the  great  moral  influences  now 
at  work  in  Europe,  has  found  in  the 
novel  the  most  effective  vehicle  for  his 


teaching,  and  in  his  use  of  it  has  not 
shrunk  from  a  realism  that  shirks  no 
detail  necessary  to  the  effect  to  be  con- 
veyed. Tolstoy's  "Resurrection"  is  a 
book  scarcely  fitter  for  the  young  read- 
er than  M.  Zola's  "Nana"  or  "La 
Terre,"  but  it  is  questionable  whether 
we  do  well  to  pride  ourselves  on  the 
fact  that  Tolstoy's  book  could  hardly 
have  been  written  in  English. 

However,  the  problem  here  raised— 
what  should  be  permitted  to  a  novel- 
ist?— cannot  be  here  discussed;  our 
business  is  merely  to  note  the  fact  that 
the  novelist  has  now  a  great  deal  more 
liberty  than  was  permitted  to  him  in 
the  days  of  Scott.  He  indeed  accepted 
the  convention  as  he  found  it,  when 
the  novel  was  in  deserved  disrepute— a 
kind  of  safety-valve  for  human  silli- 
ness. It  was,  as  we  have  said,  no  part 
of  his  purpose  to  be  a  disputant,  and, 
moreover,  his  nature  did  not  incline 
him  to  any  analysis  of  what  is  perhaps 
the  leading  human  passion,  and  cer- 
tainly in  novels  is  always  assumed  to 
be  so.  Other  men  coming  after  him 
were  always  exposed  to  the  taunt  that 
Sir  "Walter  got  on  very  well  without 
bringing  a  blush  to  any  cheek.  But  in 
proportion  as  the  novelist  shifted  his 
attitude  to  life,  as  he  grew  more  and 
more  the  serious  student  of  human 
problems— a  title  which  no  one  would 
refuse,  for  instance,  to  George  Eliot — 
the  restriction  became  impossible.  If 
men  and  women  were  to  give  an  ear- 
nest picture  of  life,  so  large  and  so  sig- 
nificant a  part  in  its  workings  as  the 
sex  impulse  could  not  be  left  out  from 
scrutiny  in  all  its  bearings.  And  in 
the  work  of  Mr.  Hardy,  the  most  rep- 
resentative figure  among  modern  novel- 
ists—for Mr.  Meredith  is,  sui  generis, 
unclassified— the  factor  of  sex  bulks 
big  and  ugly.  Take  Mr.  Hardy's  most 
characteristic  book,  "Jude  the  Ob- 
scure"; it  is  touched  with  romance,  but 
the  romance  of  Jude's  life  is  the  pur- 
suit of  learning,  the  effort  to  rise  out 
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of  ignorance  to  intellectual  heights. 
Sex  is  a  stumbling-block,  and  the  part 
it  plays  in  Jude's  early  career  is  aptly 
symbolized  by  the  manner  of  his  first 
meeting  with  the  woman  who  trapped 
him  into  marriage.  Yet  though  the 
world  was  mightily  shocked— and  no 
wonder— by  this  outrageously  Aristo- 
phanic  piece  of  symbolic  episode,  Mr. 
Hardy's  position  is  unaffected. 

Nevertheless,  though  the  English  nov- 
elist has  now  a  perfectly  free  field  for 
his  ability  within  any  sort  of  reason- 
able limits,  as  was  proved  by  the  great 
popularity  of  "Sir  Richard  Calmady," 
there  are  signs  that  literary  activity 
is  seeking  new  directions.  With  the 
exception  of  Lucas  Malet,  it  would  be 
hard  to  name  any  contemporary  writer 
of  the  first  class  whose  best  work  has 
been  done  in  the  orthodox  and  accepted 
type  of  the  novel.  There  are,  of  course, 
plenty  of  talented  novelists— Mr.  An- 
thony Hope  and  Mr.  Seton  Merriman 
to  mention  a  couple— and  Mr.  Marion 
Crawford,  who,  in  one  little  master- 
piece, "A  Cigarette-maker's  Romance," 
rises  out  of  this  class.  Rather  above 
these  should  be  ranked  three  or  four 
very  clever  ladies— Mrs.  Humphry 
Ward,  Mrs.  Clifford,  Miss  Cholmonde- 
ley,  and  perhaps  Mrs.  Margaret  Woods; 
but  it  can  scarcely  be  said  that  these 
writers  rank  with  Mr.  Barrie  and  Mr. 
Kipling.  Mr.  Meredith  and  Mr.  Hardy 
may  for  the  moment  be  put  out  of 
sight,  since  Mr.  Meredith  began  pub- 
lishing before  George  Eliot,  and  Mr. 
Hardy  belongs  almost  to  Trollope's 
generation.  Of  the  younger  men  it  is 
notable  that  few  owe  their  fame  to  a 
novel  which  conforms  to  the  predomi- 
nant type— that  is,  to  a  love  intrigue 
concerned  with  modern  life.  Mr.  Con- 
rad's "Lord  Jim,"  as  we  have  said  al- 
ready, occupies  itself  solely  with  the 
study  of  masculine  character  apart  al- 
most altogether  from  the  influence  of 
women;  his  "Heart  of  Darkness"  is 
simply   a    wonderful   impression   of   a 


strange  and  strangely  peopled  land, 
thrown  into  the  mould  of  fiction.  Mr. 
Hewlett  has  indeed,  attempted  a  well 
recognized  form,  the  historic  romance, 
but  in  our  judgment  with  scant  suc- 
cess; his  best  work  has  been  done  in 
depicting  scenes  as  far  removed  from 
the  actual  life  of  any  age  as  those  of 
Maeterlinck.  Mr.  Barrie  and  Mr.  Kip- 
ling are  both  actualists  with  a  ven- 
geance, but  they  are  masters  of  the 
short  story,  rather  than  of  the  novel. 
One  may  rate  "Sentimental  Tommy" 
or  "Tommy  and  Grizel"  high,  and  yet 
refuse  to  place  either  book  on  a  level 
with  "A  Window  in  Thrums."  No  one 
supposes  "The  Light  that  Failed"  to 
show  Mr.  Kipling  at  his  best,  and 
though  his  last  book,  "Kim,"  with  some 
of  his  best  work  in  it,  is  a  long  nar- 
rative, the  love  interest  is  wholly  ex- 
cluded. It  might  be  plausibly  argued 
that  the  vogue  of  the  short  story,  which 
dates  from  Stevenson's  day,  may  be 
derived  from  the  desire  which  he 
shared  with  many  writers  to  escape 
from  the  obsession  of  petticoats  in  a 
tale.  Mr.  Kipling,  like  Stevenson, 
wanted  to  write  about  men  principally 
in  their  relations  to  men;  and  though 
Mr.  Barrie  was  as  keen  a  reader  of  the 
female  heart  as  ever  lived,  many 
things  interested  him  besides  the  love 
story.  He  was  glad,  no  doubt,  of  a 
literary  form  which  allowed  him  to 
study  the  maternal  instinct  without 
subordinating  it  to  the  other  motive;  to 
tell  the  story  of  Jess  and  the  glove 
without  bringing  the  glove's  owner  up- 
on the  scene. 

It  is  notable,  too,  that  the  best  writ- 
ers of  prose  fiction  are  now  turning 
aside  to  try  their  hand  at  other  forms. 
Mr.  Hardy's  sombre  genius  is  finding 
a  new  expression  in  verse,  possibly 
because  he  thinks  the  other  vehicle  out- 
worn or  discredited.  But  especially 
novelists  nowadays  are  being  drawn  to 
the  drama.  Hardly  one  of  any  note 
but  has  attempted  it— Mr.  Hardy  him- 
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self  experimentally,  Mr.  Barrie  and 
Mr.  Anthony  Hope  with  huge  success. 
More  than  one  has  shown  a  higher  tal- 
ent in  this  kind  than  in  the  other— Mrs. 
Clifford,  for  instance,  and,  though  he 
probably  does  not  think  so,  Sir  A.  Co- 
nan  Doyle,  whose  little  "Straggler  of 
Waterloo,"  is,  in  our  opinion,  worth  all 
his  novels.  Mr.  Kipling  and  Mr.  Hew- 
lett are  both  known  to  be  writing 
plays;  the  same  tale  is  told  of  Mrs. 
Humphry  Ward.  Mrs.  Woods  has  pro- 
duced a  remarkable  blank-verse  trag- 
edy, though  probably  with  little  hope 
of  stage  presentment.  All  this  is  signifi- 
cant, and  the  more  significant  because, 
as  Mr.  Raleigh  points  out,  the  novel 
and  the  drama  have  never  flourished 
together.  The  age  of  Elizabeth,  the 
age  of  Charles  II.,  were  ages  in  which 
prose  invention  took  a  different  bent. 
And  no  one  can  be  blind  to  the  fact 
that  the  drama  is  in  England  undergo- 
ing some  such  rehabilitation  as  the 
novel  underwent  in  Scott's  day.  Not 
only  the  best  among  the  novelists,  but 
Mr.  Phillips  and  Mr.  Yeats,  leaders 
among  the  younger  poets,  are  writing 
plays  with  a  definite  view  to  stage  pro- 
duction. To  write  plays  is,  in  short, 
becoming,  as  Jeffrey  said  of  the  novel, 
"a  more  creditable  exercise  of  ability 
than  it  had  previously  been  account- 
ed." And,  indeed,  nothing  could  better 
show  the  advance  which  the  novel  has 
made  in  status  than  the  fact  that  a 
novelist  now  needs,  or  at  least  needed 
a  while  ago,  to  apologize  slightly  for 
descending  to  work  for  the  footlights. 
Another  ominous  symptom  of  deca- 
dence may  be  observed  in  this  branch 
of  literature.  Once  the  theory  of  any 
art-form  comes  to  be  discussed  or  for- 
mulated it  is  safe  to  predict  that  the 
life  of  that  form  is  dwindling.  We 
have  seen  in  our  day  much  wrangling 
over  the  true  method  of  the  novelist— 
a  subject  that  was  not  discussed  when 
Thackeray  and  Dickens  divided  the 
country's  homage.     Stevenson,  a  born 


theorist,  advocated  the  importance  of 
plot  and  surprising  incident,  and  laid 
down  pretty  clearly  the  principle— 
which,  like  all  art-principles,  had  been 
instinctively  observed  long  before  any- 
one thought  to  formulate  it— of  gradat- 
ing emotional  intensity  to  a  climax,  of 
inventing  a  chain  of  situations,  closely 
bound  up  together,  yet  each  rising 
above  its  predecessors.  Mr.  Henry 
James  and  Mr.  Howells,  on  the  other 
hand,  emphasized  the  importance  of 
the  other  strand  which  goes  to  make 
up  the  fabric  of  the  novel;  dwelt  upon 
the  dissection  of  motives,  the  minute 
analysis  of  actions  seemingly  insignifi- 
cant They  dispensed  almost  entirely 
with  what  Stevenson  essentially  de- 
lighted in— the  presence  of  danger,  the 
blow  threatened  or  struck,  the  dis- 
charge of  physical  energy.  One  can 
see  how,  in  course  of  time,  the  novel- 
ist, as  it  were,  specialized  in  one  of 
these  two  directions.  Scott,  Steven- 
son's master,  had  less  of  the  stress  of 
emotion  in  his  work,  was  well  content 
to  linger  by  the  way,  and  did  not  so 
confine  himself  to  the  unfolding  of  a 
violent  and  exciting  tale.  To  him  the 
plot  was  not  so  entirely  the  heart  of 
the  matter  as  it  became  in  the  hands 
of  the  younger  writer,  who  constructed 
a  theory  which,  perhaps,  assumed  too 
completely  that  a  man  can  only  attend 
to  one  thing  at  a  time.  The  redundan- 
cies, even  the  blemishes,  which  Steven- 
son pared  off  from  Scott's  structure, 
were  really  the  signs  of  a  fully  nour- 
ished vitality.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
novelists  of  whom  Mr.  Howells  and 
Mr.  James  are  the  best  representatives 
derive  principally  from  Thackeray,  and 
they,  on  their  part,  pushed  to  the  ex- 
treme Thackeray's  principle  of  finding 
his  matter  in  the  commonplace  con- 
cerns of  daily  life  treated  in  a  method 
that  dispensed  even  with  caricature. 
As  Stevenson  said,  "Vanity  Fair" 
would  not  be  what  it  is  were  it  not  for 
Rawdon  Crawley's  blow  in  the  face  of 
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Lord  Steyn.  Human  nature  cries  out 
for  some  such  quickening  of  the  blood; 
and  Mr.  Howells  will  only  tell  us  about 
the  patterns  which  a  young  lady  at  the 
crisis  of  her  fate  described  in  the  sand 
with  the  point  of  her  parasol.  In  the 
very  best  of  his  books  a  degree  of  most 
unusual  intensity  is  reached  when  Si- 
las Lapham  awakes  to  the  conscious- 
ness that  he  has  taken  one  night  a 
glass  too  many  of  champagne.  And 
yet  either  theory  is  sound  in  the  main 
—Stevenson's,  that  a  novelist  should 
have  a  story  to  tell  worth  telling,  and 
should  discard  rigidly  whatever  is  not 
essential  to  the  story;  and  Mr.  How- 
ells's,  that  the  novel  must  rest  on  ex- 
perience and  be  tried  by  experience, 
and  that  the  most  interesting  thing  in 
life  is  some  modification  of  the  com- 
monplace. But  the  artist  who  begins 
to  work  on  a  theory  is  almost  invari- 
ably born  in  an  unlucky  hour,  past  the 
golden  age  and  the  glorious  rule  of 
thumb. 

Briefly,  then,  it  seems  to  us  that  the 
best  days  of  the  novel,  as  we  have  un- 
derstood the  novel,  are  over.  Prose 
fiction  may  throw  itself  with  equal 
success  into  some  other  mould,  though 
probably  not  till  a  period  has  gone  by. 
The  novel  of  the  twentieth  century 
will  hardly  rival  the  novel  of  the  nine- 
teenth, though  it  is  devoutly  to  be 
hoped  that  the  drama  may  make 
amends.  The  more  one  considers  con- 
temporary work  the  more  unapproach- 
able seems  the  large  creative  faculty 
of  the  great  three— Scott,  Dickens,  and 
Thackeray;  nor  do  the  ladies  of  to-day 
come  much  nearer  to  the  impeccable 
art  of  Miss  Austen,  the  wider  range 
of  George  Eliot,  or  the  fierce  power  of 
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Charlotte  Bronte.  The  work  of  our 
contemporaries  is  more  strained,  more 
self-conscious,  less  leisurely,  than  was 
that  of  the  other  novelists  who  still 
survive,  and  Mrs.  Gaskell  will  prob- 
ably outlast  almost  all  who  are  writing 
to-day.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  a 
generation  which  should  be  indifferent 
to  the  mellow  charm,  the  rich  rustic 
poetry,  of  Blackmore's  "Lorna  Doone"; 
and  Charles  Reade's  romance  "The 
Cloister  and  the  Hearth"  will  hold 
readers  while  men  care  for  the  sus- 
tained fire  of  invention.  These  books 
belong  to  the  old  order,  and  so  do 
Kingsley's,  intensely  modern  as  they 
seemed  in  their  day.  What  survives  in 
Kingsley's  work  is  the  personality  of 
the  author,  potent  in  its  appeal  to 
youth,  strong  in  its  limitations,  its 
passionate  narrowness.  The  new  order 
begins  with  Mr.  Meredith,  and  secured 
its  ascendency  through  Stevenson,  Mr. 
Meredith's!  ardent  disciple.  How  its 
works  will  last  remains  to  be  seen;  but 
one  may  say  with  conviction  that  an 
age  which  neglects  them  will  miss  a 
mine  of  pleasure  and  enlightenment 
The  most  casual  survey  of  what  has 
been  done  in  the  last  fifty  years  will 
reveal  the  application  of  a  surprising 
deal  of  talent,  not  only  in  the  work  of 
constant  writers,  but  in  the  novels 
written  either  by  the  men  of  one  book 
—such  as  "John  Inglesant"  (for  no 
other  publication  by  its  author  showed 
that  concentration  of  a  lifetime)— or  by 
men  whose  true  work  lay  elsewhere, 
yet  who  embodied  in  this  form  the  re- 
sults of  their  experience  and  knowl- 
edge, and  of  whom  Lord  Beaconsfield 
in  his  later  books  is  the  capital  ex- 
ample. 
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THE  MAKING  OF  MODERN  EUROPE. 
By  Professor  T.  G.  Bonnet,  D.Sc,  F.K.S. 


The  earth's  history  consists  of  three 
parts.  One  tells  of  its  shaping,  how 
the  waters  were  gathered  together  as 
the  dry  land  appeared  and  was  carved 
into  its  present  form;  another  traces 
the  pedigree  of  the  living  creatures 
upon  its  surface;  and  the  third  is  the 
story  of  mankind.  Serious  attempts  to 
reconstruct  the  first  and  the  second 
are  comparatively  modern;  palaeontol- 
ogy received  little  notice  till  the  begin- 
ning of  the  nineteenth  century,  and 
Mr.  Godwin-Austen,  who  died  in  1884, 
was  perhaps  the  earliest  to  make  the 
physical  geography  of  past  ages  an 
earnest  study.  Among  those  who  have 
followed  in  his  steps,  the  author  of 
"Das  Antlitz  der  Erde,"  Dr.  E.  Suess, 
of  Vienna,  stands  prominent.  The  sub- 
ject is  full  of  difficulties,  which  in- 
crease, like  those  in  human  history, 
as  we  go  back  in  time.  Though  on 
many  points  opinions  differ,  a  general 
agreement  exists  on  the  main  princi- 
ples of  interpretation,  and  it  is  now 
possible  to  sketch  the  development  of 
some  of  the  large  land  areas  on  the 
earth's  surface. 

The  best  known  among  these,  as 
might  be  expected,  is  the  continent  of 
Europe.  In  its  present  form  it  is,  in 
the  eyes  of  geologists,  comparatively 
modern.  There  are  early  chapters  in 
its  history,  telling  of  the  varying  dis- 
tribution of  land  and  sea  and  the  rise 
and  fall  of  mountain  masses  prior  to 
the  middle  of  the  Secondary  era1— but 


to  enter  on  these  would  be  too  long  a 
task,  so  we  will  begin  with  the  period 
in  which  the  white  chalk  of  our  Eng- 
lish Downs  was  deposited,  for  it  rep- 
resents geographical  conditions  very 
different  from  the  present  and  these 
had  lasted  without  any  startling  phy- 
sical changes  for  myriads  of  years. 

In  seeking  to  picture  that  period  we 
must  efface  all  the  more  prominent 
features  of  the  existing  continent.  In 
the  Secondary  era  there  were  no  Pyre- 
nees, no  Carpathians,  no  Alps.  Here 
and  there,  on  the  site  of  the  last 
named,  the  expanse  of  the  sea  may 
possibly  have  been  interrupted  by  a 
small  rocky  island,  but  even  this  is 
uncertain,  for  the  great  mountain 
chains  of  Europe  had  not  yet  arisen 
when  the  thick  mass  of  marine  clay 
which  underlies  London  was  deposited 
— that  is,  during  the  earlier  ages  of  the 
Tertiary  era.  Thus  neither  the  rivers 
nor  the  lakes  nor  even  the  continent  of 
Europe  itself  existed.  An  archipelago 
of  islands  occupied  its  place,  and  the 
only  tract  which  could  possibly  have 
laid  claim  to  that  title  is  now,  to  a 
very  large  extent,  buried  beneath  the 
waves.  A  study  of  a  geological  map, 
(colored  so  as  to  indicate  only  the 
larger  groups  of  formations,  suggests 
that  all  parts  of  Europe  may  not  have 
the  same  history.  A  line  drawn  from 
the  Black  to  the  North  Sea,  or  from 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Dniester  to  that 
of  the  Rhine,  divides  Europe  into  two 


1  Readers  unfamiliar  with  geological  terms 
may  be  reminded  that  the  earth's  past  history 
Is  divided  into  three  volumes  or  eras,  and  each 
of  these  subdivided  into  chapters  or  periods. 
The  first  and  much  the  longest — Primary  or 
Palaeozoic — consists  of  the  Cambrian,  Ordovl- 
•  clan,  Silurian,  Devonian,  Carboniferous,  and  Per- 
mian; the  next — Secondary  or  Mesozoic — of  the 
Trlassie,    Jurassic,    Neocomian,    and    Cretaceous; 


the  third— Tertiary  or  Kainozoic— of  the  Eocene, 
Ollgocene,  Miocene,  and  Pliocene,  with  a  sup- 
plementary chapter,  variously  named,  which 
includes  the  episode  of  the  Glacial  Epoch  and 
leads  us  up  to  the  age  of  history.  There  Is 
indeed  an  Introductory  volume,  called  the  Ar- 
chaean, but  It  is  as  yet  very  Imperfectly  deci- 
phered and  veils  rather  than  reveals  the  begin- 
ning of   life   on    the   earth. 
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very  different  parts— the  north-eastern 
tinted  with  broad    expanses  of    color, 
the  south-western    like    a    patchwork 
quilt.     A     closer    examination     shows 
that   the  tint  indicative  of  the  oldest 
rocks— crystalline   masses,     the    origin 
of  which  is  still  not  seldom  uncertain 
— covers  almost  the   whole   of  Scandi- 
navia, indeed  nearly  all  the  land  region 
west  of  a  line  from  St.  Petersburg  to 
Archangel.     It  reappears  in  the  Scotch 
Highlands  and  in  a  more  limited  area 
of  north-western  Ireland.     Their  posi- 
tion on  the  map  and  the  shallowness 
of  the  intervening  seas  suggest  that  all 
three   regions    are    closely   linked   and 
are  only  fragments  of  a  much  greater 
land-mass.      This,    in    geological    ages 
earlier   than  that   of  the   chalk,   may 
have  formed  part  of  a  continent  or,  at 
any  rate,  of  a  very  large  island.     But 
most    of   it,   like   the   fabled   Atlantis, 
has  sunk  beneath  the  ocean.     This  for 
eighty  or  a  hundred  miles  away  from 
the    western   coast   of    Ireland— about 
as  far  as  the  hundred-fathom  contour 
line— is  comparatively  shallow.      That 
boundary,   beyond   which  the  Atlantic 
floor  begins   to  descend   more   steeply 
to  the  great  deeps  separating  America 
from  Europe,  may  correspond  generally 
with  the   watershed    of    this    ancient 
land,     ctebris     from     which,      brought 
by  large  rivers,  played  a  most  impor- 
tant part  in  the  building  of  the  British 
Isles.     We  shall  presently  come  upon 
traces  of  these  rivers  which  show  that, 
though  reduced    in    importance,    they 
had  not  wholly  disappeared  in  the  Ter- 
tiary era.  Possibly  that  land  may  have 
extended   beyond  the   limits   we   have 
mentioned  and   have  curved  round  to 
the  south-east  as  far  as  Brittany.     If 
so,  southern  Cornwall  and  the  Channel 
Islands   are  other   relics,   and   it   may 
have  passed  in  a  north-westerly  direc- 
tion into  a  broad  isthmus  linking  the 
west  of  Europe  to  North  America.     It 
may  also  extend  beneath  those  wide- 
spread deposits  of  later  date  which  lie, 


with  little  disturbance  and  in  orderly 
sequence  from  the  Devonian  to  the 
Cretaceous  inclusive,  on  the  broad  ex- 
panse of  northern  Russia,  to  which  it 
may  form  a  solid  unmovable  founda- 
tion at  no  profound  depth.  Be  that  as 
it  may,  this  Brito-Scandinavian  penin- 
sula represents  a  land-mass  of  high 
antiquity  and  great  importance  in  the 
past  physical  geography  of  Europe. 

But,  as  the  history  of  the  region  on 
the  north-eastern  side  of  the  dividing 
line  is  less    interesting,   we    shall    re- 
strict ourselves  to  the  diversified  area 
on  the  other,  of  which  the  British  Isles 
now   form   an  outpost.     If   one   color 
were  employed  to  designate  rocks  of 
Jurassic  and  later  ages— all  with  hard- 
ly an  exception  marine — and  a  second 
for    those    of    earlier    date,    the    map 
would  represent  an  island-studded  sea 
comparable  with   the    region    of     the 
East  or  West  Indies.     A  large  part  of 
this  region  during  the  Secondary  era 
appears  to  have  been    slowly  but  al- 
most continuously    subsiding,  so    that 
from  the  end  of  the  Triassic  period  on- 
wards the  islands  gradually  diminished 
in  size    and  were    probably    at    their 
smallest  in  the  later  part  of  the  Creta- 
ceous.   The  chalk,  though  we  need  not 
call  it  abyssal,   is  a  deeper  water  de- 
posit than  any  of  the  Jurassic  lime- 
stones, and  even  more  free  than  they 
from  an  admixture  of  land  debris.   But 
as  the  very  small  quantity  present  con- 
sists  of   minerals   specially   associated 
with  old  crystalline  rocks,  it  indicates 
that  land  was  even  then  in  existence  . 
at  no  very  remote  distance,  and  was 
undergoing   denudation.     This   deposit 
of  pure  white  chalk  is  also  compara- 
tively limited  in  extent.     The  charac- 
ter of  the  outlying  patches  in  Antrim 
and  Mull   suggests    that    its  western 
boundary  is  near  at  hand.     Its  north- 
ern  cannot   have   extended   much   be- 
yond the  southern  end  of  Scandinavia. 
The     contemporaneous     white     sands 
near   Aix-la-Chapelle    and   the    castel- 
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lated  sandstones  through  which  the 
Elbe  has  carved  a  path  in  the  Saxon 
Switzerland  indicate  proximity  to  its 
southern  shore  line.  The  deposits  of 
this  age  in  the  Alps  do  not  in  the  least 
resemble  chalk  and  are  often  full  of 
mud  or  sand,  while  the  cream-colored 
limestones  of  the  Apennines,  of  Istria, 
and  of  Dalmatia,  though  very  pure, 
are  firm,  solid,  and  much  more  like 
those  Jurassic  rocks  which  furnish 
some  of  our  best  building-stones,  while 
to  the  south  of  the  old  land-masses  of 
Brittany  and  Auvergne,  the  chalk  is 
represented  by  a  limestone  of  ordinary 
character  with  some  important  differ- 
ences in  its  fossil  contents. 

To  return,  however,  to  the  geography 
of  the  more  western  part  of  Europe  in 
later  Secondary  times.  Probably,  as 
already  intimated,  most  of  Scotland, 
Ireland,  Wales,  with  the  extreme 
southwest  of  England  was  then  united 
to  Scandinavia  on  the  one  hand  and 
to  the  mass  of  ancient  rocks  forming 
Brittany  with  western  Normandy  on 
the  other.  Auvergne  and  the  Cevennes 
mark  the  site  of  a  hilly  island  sepa- 
rated from  this  by  a  comparatively 
narrow  strait;  western  Spain  and  part 
of  Portugal  formed  another;  Sardinia 
and  Corsica  are  probably  monuments 
of  a  third;  a  fourth  extended  from  the 
border  of  Belgium  and  France  to  Bo- 
hemia, including  the  Ardennes  and  the 
highland  districts  of  central  Germany, 
with  the  Vosges  and  the  Schwarzwald. 
This  last  was  composite  in  structure, 
the  northern  portion  being  added  to  it 
after  the  Carboniferous  period,  when 
the  earth's  crust  was  crumpled  into 
great  folds  which  run  roughly  east  and 
west  from  the  south  of  Ireland  to 
Westphalia;  a  fifth  is  represented  by 
European  Turkey,  and  may  be  pro- 
longed beneath  the  lowlands  of  Walla- 
chia  and  Hungary.  Others  no  doubt 
there  were  of  small  extent,  but  these 
it  is  needless  to  particularize.  Here 
and  there  between  the   larger  islands 
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the  sea-bed  may  have  descended  rath- 
er rapidly,  and  have  formed  basins  as 
it  does  among  the  great  island  groups 
between  the  coasts  of  Asia  and  Aus- 
tralia, but,  as  a  rule,  the  depth  prob- 
ably seldom  exceeded  a  very  few  hun- 
dred fathoms  and  was  often  much  less. 

So  ended  the  Secondary  conditions — a 
group  of  scattered  islands  instead  of 
a  continent— and  so  began  the  Terti- 
ary. But  the  earth's  crust  was  now 
moving  in  an  upward  instead  of  a 
downward  direction.  In  some  parts  of 
Europe,  as  in  our  own  islands,  and  to 
a  rather  less  extent  in  north-western 
France,  the  Cretaceous  and  Eocene 
systems  are  sharply  separated,  their 
rocks  and  faunas  being  very  different, 
but  in  others  the  change  is  almost  im- 
perceptible. Thus,  though  the  land 
was  rising  and  the  islands  were  en- 
larging their  borders,  though  their  an- 
cient valleys  were  being  again  cleared 
from  the  mud  accumulated  during 
the  ages  of  subsidence,  and  the  rivers 
were  beginning  to  carve  themselves 
channels  in  the  newly  exposed  low- 
land zone  on  their  way  to  the  sea, 
yet  the  broader  geographical  feat- 
ures remained  unchanged:  Europe  was 
still  an  archipelago  of  islands,  some  of 
them  rising  in  bold  and  lofty  hills,  but 
neither  its  grander  mountain  chains 
nor  its  greater  river  systems  had  as 
yet  come  into  being. 

The  Eocene  period  was  drawing  to 
its  end,  when  the  birth  throes  of  mod- 
ern Europe  began.  These  were  felt 
with  most  intensity  over  a  zone  extend- 
ing from  the  northern  shores  of  the 
Iberian  Peninsula  to  the  western 
border  of  the  Caspian,  and  probably 
far  to  the  east  of  that  sea;  altogether 
perhaps  not  less  than  six  thousand 
miles  in  length.  A  broad  strip  of  the 
earth's  crust  was  puckered,  folded, 
and  raised,  where  it  could  most  readily 
yield,  into  mountain  ranges.  The  dom- 
inant trend  of  these  was  nearly  from 
east  to  west,  but  there  are  many  com- 
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plexities.  The  crust  thus  strained  was 
not  of  equal  strength  throughout,  for 
it  was  studded  with  harder  masses 
where  the  old  land  surfaces  had  been; 
and  it  was  influenced  by  the  deeper 
ocean  depressions,  the  most  important 
of  which  have  lingered  on  in  the  pres- 
ent Mediterranean.  These  movements 
began  to  produce  marked  effects  in  the 
Alpine  region  not  long  after  that  time 
when  the  sands  were  deposited  which 
overlie  the  London  clay  and  form  the 
Surrey  heaths.  Here  and  there  in  that 
chain  fossil  marine  shells  indicative 
of  the  Bagshot  epoch  are  found,  raised 
to  heights  not  less  than  ten  thousand 
feet  above  sea-level.  Though  starts 
and  sudden  uplifts  may  have  locally 
occurred — as  the  folded  crust  snapped 
and  slid  under  the  intolerable  strain — 
the  Alps  were  not,  like  Aladdin's  pal- 
ace, built  in  a  night,  for  the  process  of 
mountain  making,  if  measured  by  our 
estimates,  is  comparatively  slow.  But 
whenever  land  has  risen  out  of  reach 
of  the  waves,  other  carving  tools  of 
Nature— heat  and  cold,  rain  and  rivers 
—begin  their  appointed  task,  and  the 
destroyer  treads  on  the  heels  of  the 
builder.  Very  soon  after  the  newest 
Tertiary  estuarine  beds  of  the  Isle  of 
Wight  had  been  deposited,  the  Alps 
had  become  a  mountain  chain  carved 
into  peaks,  furrowed  by  deep  valleys, 
and  drained  by  powerful  rivers,  which 
rolled  their  rock  fragments  into  peb- 
bles or  ground  them  into  sand. 

The  building  of  this  chain  is,  how- 
ever, a  complicated  story— more  so 
than  that  of  the  Pyrenees  or  the  Cau- 
casus. Its  connection  with  the  Apen- 
nines and  the  Dalmatian  ranges,  the 
southward  curving  of  the  older  rocks 
near  the  headwaters  of  the  Inn,  and 
again  in  yet  more  marked  fashion 
round  the  western  edge  of  the  Pied- 
mont plain,  the  superposition,  which 
becomes  more  marked  in  that  direc- 
tion, of  a  series  of  folds  trending  from 
north-north-east     to     south-south-west, 


introduce  so  many  complexities  that 
we  must  abstain  from  attempting  to 
discuss  them,  and  emphasize  one  fact 
only,  which,  for  our  present  purpose, 
is  of  the  highest  importance,  that  even 
at  this  epoch  the  building  of  the  Alps 
was  not  complete;  for  another  set  of 
movements  had  yet  to  come,  which  be- 
gan towards  the  end  of  the  Miocene 
period.  During  that  period,  though  the 
first  foldings  had  probably  upreared 
the  great  mountain  chains  to  not  less 
than  their  present  elevation,  Europe 
even  then  was  only  beginning  to  be  a 
continent,  its  surface  was  interrupted 
by  shallow  seas,  and  its  great  river 
systems,  such  as  the  Rhone,  the  Rhine, 
and  the  Danube,  were  either  very  in- 
complete or  non-existent.  North  of  the 
Alps  a  broad  strait  reached  from  west 
of  Geneva  to  east  of  Vienna,  linking  a 
northern  extension  of  the  Gulf  of 
Lyons  to  an  Austrian  sea,  which  was 
prolonged  through  Hungary  to  the 
Black  and  Caspian  Seas;  these  with 
the  Mediterranean  being  the  last  repre- 
sentatives of  the  great  Eocene  Ocean. 
During  part  of  the  time  this  strait 
may  have  been  a  marshy  lowland — dot- 
ted with  lagoons  and  lakes.  But  in 
any  case  the  rivers  which  issued  from 
the  Alps  could  not  follow  their  present 
courses,  because  they  were  interrupted 
by  this  sea,  if  not  at  the  very  foot  of 
the  mountains,  at  any  rate  after  a 
short  wandering  over  a  lowland  dis- 
trict. Europe  had  not  yet  become  a 
continent,  and  in  other  parts  consider- 
able tracts,  now  dry  land,  were  still 
covered  with  water. 

The  second  set  of  movements,  which 
reached  a  maximum  in  the  western 
half  of  the  Alps,  probably  affected  a 
very  much  larger  area  in  Europe.  By 
these  the  Bernese  Oberland  was  in- 
tensely folded  and  its  peaks  so  much 
elevated  that  they  almost  rival  those 
of  the  Pennines.  The  sandstones  and 
gravels  on  its  northern  border  were 
raised  into  foothills,  which  in  the  more 
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central  part,  attain  some  six  thousand 
feet  above  sea-level.  Beyond  the  limit 
of  the  more  corrugated  zone  these 
movements  thrust  the  hotter  and  more 
plastic  material  beneath  the  crust  up- 
wards and  outwards,  with  the  result 
that  volcanoes  broke  forth  on  the  cen- 
tral plateau  of  Auvergne,  and  on  an 
inner  zone  south  of  the  Carpathians. 
At  the  end  of  these  disturbances,  early 
in  Pliocene  ages,  Europe  had  become 
a  continent,  though  its  margin  was  as 
yet  incomplete  and  in  many  places 
the  work  of  sculpture  was  only  begin- 
ning. 

The  tale  of  this  work,  the  carving  of 
the  lowlands  into  undulating  hills  and 
broad  river  valleys— the  second  great 
stage  in  the  preparation  for  human 
history— can  perhaps  be  made  more 
intelligible,  by  taking  some  of  the 
chief  European  rivers  as  examples,  and 
indicating  their  relation  to  the  old 
highland  masses  and  the  new  moun- 
tain chains.  First  for  those  of  France— 
the  Seine,  like  our  own  Thames,  rises 
in  rocks  belonging  to  the  Jurassic  sys- 
tem, and  cuts  its  way  in  succession 
through  Cretaceous  and  earlier  Ter- 
tiary deposits.  Thus  a  very  large  part 
of  its  course  must  be  later  in  date 
than  these,  and  though  the  valley-cut- 
ting would  begin  somewhat  earlier 
near  its  headwaters,  we  may  assign 
that  as  a  whole  to  Pliocene  and  subse- 
quent times.  The  same  may  be  said 
of  the  Garonne  and  its  tributaries;  the 
streams  which  feed  these  were  flowing 
from  the  Pyrenees  in  Miocene  times, 
but  the  lowland  which  they  now  trav- 
erse did  not  become  dry  land  till  af- 
ter the  beginning  of  the  Pliocene.  The 
Loire  and  its  great  tributary  the  Allier 
have  a  rather  different  story.  Rising 
very  far  south  in  the  old  highlands 
of  Auvergne,  they  pass  northwards 
through  them;  so  this  part  of  their 
course  must  have  been  determined  at 
a  very  early  date,  but  not  that  below 
their  junction.     Here  the  Loire  sweeps 


round  in  a  huge  curve  from  north  to 
west,  apparently  turned  aside  at  first 
by  the  Morvan  uplands.  Near  Or- 
leans, in  Miocene  times,  it  must  have 
flowed  into  the  sea,  and  as  that  re- 
treated, must  have  wandered  in  pur- 
suit over  the  dry  bed  to  the  present 
junction  near  Nantes.  Those  uplands, 
with  the  COte  d'Or  and  the  Plateau  of 
Langres,  though  apparently  physical 
features  of  no  very  great  importance, 
separate  the  basins  of  the  Seine  and  of 
the  Meuse  from  the  valley  of  the 
Saone— they  are  in  fact  the  watershed 
of  this  part  of  Europe.  How  it  is  that 
they  have  taken  so  leading  a  position 
becomes  more  intelligible  when  we  ex- 
amine a  geological  map.  This  shows 
that  an  underground  connection  al- 
most certainly  exists  between  Au- 
vergne and  the  great  highland  mass 
including  the  Ardennes  and  the  Vos- 
ges,  which,  during  any  subsequent 
earth  movements,  would  tend  to  raise 
the  rocks  above  it  to  a  higher  level 
than  the  more  basin-shaped  areas  on 
either  side. 

The  great  rivers  which  carry  away 
the  drainage  of  the  Alps  are  even 
more  modern  than  the  Loire.  As  the 
chain  itself  did  not  begin  to  exist  till 
the  end  of  the  Eocene  period,  every 
part  of  their  courses  must  be  later 
than  that,  and  their  waters,  all  through 
the  Miocene,  were  intercepted  soon  af- 
ter leaving  the  mountains.  Hence,  as 
already  intimated,  it  was  impossible 
for  them  to  follow  their  present  paths 
till  the  second  set  of  earth  movements 
had  produced  their  effects,  or  early  in 
Pliocene  times.  Thus  each  of  the 
three  rivers  has  a  different  history. 
The  Rhone,  at  the  present  day,  after 
leaving  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  forces  a 
path  through  a  mountain  barrier, 
where  the  Jura  blends  with  the  west- 
ern Alps,  and  then  flows  through  a 
lowland  district,  comparatively  speak- 
ing, to  Lyons,  where  it  is  joined  by  the 
Sa6ne.       When   we    look   down    upon 
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their  confluence  from  the  neighboring 
hills  we  are  surprised  to  observe  that 
the  valley  of  the  tributary  is  appar- 
ently the  more  important.  Its  direction 
is  from  north  to  south,  which  is  the 
direction  of  the  Rhone  for  the  remain- 
der of  their  course.  So  we  conclude 
that  the  SaSne  is  the  older  river.  The 
commencement  of  its  path,  on  the 
southern  slope  of  the  Vosges,  may  be 
very  ancient,  but  its  history,  like  that 
of  so  many  others,  practically  began 
with  Miocene  times.  During  these  the 
Saone  was  working  out  its  channel  as 
it  ran  southward  through  France  to 
the  Gulf  of  Lyons.  So  when  the 
Rhone  first  emerged  from  the  moun- 
tains it  found  in  the  lower  Saone  an 
outlet  already  prepared  for  its  waters. 
Its  example  was  followed  by  the  Isere 
and  the  Durance,  so  that  the  whole 
of  the  Rhone  below  Lyons  is  only  an 
enlargement  and  deepening  of  the  an- 
cient valley  of  the  SaSne. 

According  to  the  late  Sir  A.  Ramsay, 
the  Rhine  has  a  different  history. 
Though  a  new  river,  for  it  also  cannot 
have  come  into  existence  earlier  than 
the  'Rhone,  we  find  it,  at  its  noted 
gorge  between  Bingen  and  Bonn,  cut- 
ting completely  through  the  Taunus 
hills,  part  of  one  of  the  old  highland 
masses,  which  ought  to  have  diverted 
its  course.  These,  however,  in  Miocene 
times  were  rather  higher  and  had 
their  own  river  system.  One  large 
stream,  starting  from  a  watershed  be- 
tween Bingen  and  Bonn,  ran  south- 
ward into  the  sea  which  then  bordered 
the  Alps,  along  a  valley  whica  has 
now  become  that  of  the  middle  Rhine. 
But  during  the  second  set  of  earth 
movements,  the  elevation  of  the  bed  of 
this  sea,  and  of  the  adjoining  Alpine 
zone,  was  associated  with  a  relative  de- 
pression in  the  region  of  the  north, 
which  gave  a  tilt  in  that  direction 
to  all  this  part  of  Europe.  Thus 
the  Rhine,  as  it  issued  from  the  moun- 
tains,  found   its   path  blocked   by  the 


southern  buttresses  of  the  Schwarz- 
wald,  along  which  it  had  to  feel 
its  way  till  it  arrived  at  the  mouth 
of  the  disused  valley.  Into  this  it 
poured,  converting  it  into  a  long  and 
narrow  lake.  The  northern  end  of  this 
may.  have  continued  to  subside  until 
its  waters  found  an  exit  across  the  old 
watershed.  The  stream,  plunging 
down  the  corresponding  northern  glen, 
would  cut  rapidly  backwards,  forming 
at  first  dangerous  rapids  like  that  on 
its  higher  course  above  Laufenburg — 
rapids  of  which  the  noted  Lurlei  may 
be  a  remnant — till  at  last  the  barrier 
was  severed,  the  lake  emptied,  and  the 
gorge  completed.  Thus  the  Rhine,  as  a 
whole,  is  more  modern  than  some  of 
its  tributaries.  The  Main,  for  instance, 
which  joins  it  at  Mayence,  draining 
part  of  the  Taunus  and  Odenwold 
highlands,  and  running  through  rocks 
which  were  above  the  sea  in  Second- 
ary times,  may  represent  the  principal 
stream,  rather  than  a  feeder,  of  the 
river  which  in  Miocene  times  flowed 
southward,  and  to  which  the  Neckar 
may  have  been  an  important  tribu- 
tary. 

The  Moselle  is  a  perplexing  river, 
and  may  resemble  the  Rhine  in  having 
its  lower  and  its  upper  parts  of  very 
different  ages.  It  cuts  obliquely,  like 
the  Meuse,  through  the  old  highland 
region  of  the  Eifel  and  Ardennes,  yet 
both  rivers  rise  far  to  the  south.  The 
cradle  of  the  Moselle  is  indeed  in  the 
south-western  part  of  the  Vosges,  and 
thus  may  be  very  ancient,  but  as  the 
river  runs  from  south  of  Nancy  till  it 
approaches  Treves  over  the  earlier 
Secondary  strata  (which  were  probably 
beneath  the  sea  in  the  later  part  of 
that  era)  it  cannot  have  marked  out  its 
present  course  till  some  part  of  the 
Tertiary.  This  is  also  true  of  the 
Meuse,  except  that  its  headwaters  lie 
entirely  among  Secondary  rocks,  for  it 
starts,  like  the  Seine  and  the  Saone. 
from    the    comparatively    unimportant 
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and  modern  upland  of  the  Plateau  de 
Langres,  and  seems  at  one  time  to 
have  contemplated  an  alliance  with  the 
Moselle,  for  between  Toul  and  Frouard 
their  water-parting  is  low  enough  to 
be  traversed  by  a  canal.  But  the  lat- 
ter river  on  approaching  Treves,  the 
former  on  leaving  Sedan,  find  a  path 
through  the  old  highlands  of  the  Ar- 
dennes—the one  running  with  many 
windings  to  Coblenz,  but  following  the 
general  trend  of  the  stratified  rocks, 
the  other  crossing  them  more  nearly  at 
right  angles.  In  this  part  of  their 
course  each  probably  repeats  the  story 
of  the  Rhine.  The  tilt  of  the  conti- 
nent which  caused  the  last  to  seek  a 
northern  outlet  may  for  a  time  have 
banked  up  the  waters  of  the  other  two 
rivers  in  old  valleys  of  the  highland 
district,  till  each  of  them  succeeded  in 
cutting  through  a  low  watershed  and 
opening  a  path  for  itself,  along  an  an- 
cient channel  of  discharge.  The  Elbe 
apparently  has  a  less  complex  history. 
It  starts  from  an  ancient  highland, 
that  of  Bohemia;  has  carved  its  way 
(in  the  Saxon  Switzerland)  through 
thick  sandstones  contemporary  with 
our  own  Cretaceous  rocks,  and  then, 
from  the  north  of  Dresden,  follows  a 
long  and  featureless  path  to  the  sea. 
Most  of  its  present  course,  like  those 
of  the  other  rivers,  must  have  been 
carved  out  after  the  close  of  the  Sec- 
ondary era,  and  it,  when  studied  more 
closely,  suggests  a  change  of  actiou 
hardly  less  striking  than  we  find  in 
the  more  western  streams.  The  scen- 
ery of  the  Saxon  Switzerland  is  a  rep- 
resentation in  minature  of  the  canon 
region  of  "Western  America.  Castel- 
lated blocks  of  sandstone,  such  as  the 
Lilienstein  and  Falkenstein,  rise  from 
an  undulating  plateau,  out  of  which 
the  Elbe  has  carved  its  present  chan- 
nel. Efface  that  for  a  moment,  and 
those  insulated  blocks  become  the  last 
remnants  of  an  older  and  higher  pla- 
teau,  which  was  almost     entirely  de- 


stroyed by  the  ancient  streams  in  their 
devious  wanderings.  That  may  well 
have  been  the  work  of  pre-Pliocene 
ages;  but  when  the  land  over  the  more 
central  part  of  Europe  began  to  sink, 
as  we  have  already  described,  the  out- 
flowing water  would  quicken  its  pace, 
would  seek  a  more  direct  channel,  and 
would  carve  out  the  more  sharply  de- 
fined trough  which  forms  the  present 
course  of  the  Elbe. 

The  Danube  has  a  history  not  unlike 
that  of  the  Rhone.  It  may  be  divided 
into  three  sections:  from  the  source  to 
Vienna,  from  that  city  to  the  Iron 
Gates,  and  from  these  to  the  Black 
Sea.  The  second  and  third  cannot 
have  existed  till  the  close  of  the  Mio- 
cene, for  during  most  of  it  those  dis- 
tricts were  beneath  a  sea  into  which 
the  Inn,  the  Mur,  the  Drave,  and  the 
Save  were  discharged  on  leaving  the 
Alps.  That  also  received  a  stream 
from  the  uplands  of  older  Secondary 
rocks  which  rest  on  the  eastern  flanks 
of  the  Schwarzwald,  as  well  as  others 
from  the  ancient  region  of  the  Bohmer- 
wald,  and  in  the  former  the  Danube 
has  its  beginning.  The  northward  tilt- 
ing of  the  zonal  region  on  that  side  of 
the  Alps  forced  the  growing  Danube  to 
swing  over  to  the  same  border  of  the 
Bavarian  plain  and  hug  the  base  of 
the  Bohemian  hills.  But  it  soon  be- 
came a  great  river,  for  the  dry  sea-bed 
now  afforded  a  path  to  the  Inn,  and 
this  more  than  doubled  the  volume  of 
its  waters.  They  escape  through  the 
gap  between  the  Eastern  Alps  and  the 
Little  Carpathians  to  the  lowlands  of 
Hungary,  which  also  had  been  emerg- 
ing from  the  sea.  Here,  probably  in 
consequence  of  the  rising  of  the  Car- 
pathian chain,  the  tilt  towards  the 
north,  which  has  hitherto  affected  the 
course  of  the  rivers,  is  replaced  by  one 
in  the  opposite  direction.  To  this  we 
may  refer  that  sudden  southward  bend 
of  the  Danube  near  Buda-Pesth  and 
the  inclination  of  the   Drave  and   the 
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Save  towards  the  Bosnia  frontier. 
Another  highland  barrier  separates  the 
Hungarian  lowland  from  the  Rouma- 
nian plain  (also  a  dry  sea-bed),  through 
which  the  Danube  has  forced  a  pas- 
sage at  the  Iron  Gates  to  begin  the 
last  stage  of  its  course  to  the  Black 
Sea. 

The  Italian  rivers  need  not  detain  us 
long.  None  can  be  older  than  the  Alps 
and  the  Apennines;  and  as  the  North 
Italian  plain  was  a  sea-bed  in  earlier 
Pliocene  times,  the  greater  part  of  the 
course  of  the  Po  must  be  yet  more 
modern.  In  those  times,  though  the 
leading  lines  of  this  district  were  al- 
ready sketched  out,  though  the  Alps, 
with  their  extension  through  Dalma- 
tia  and  the  Apennines  defined  a  larger 
Adriatic,  curiously  reproducing  the 
present  land  outline  of  Italy,  the  Medi- 
terranean extended  beyond  its  present 
borders  both  northward  and  south- 
ward. Thus  the  Po  in  the  earlier  ages 
of  the  Pliocene  would  be  a  compara- 
tively insignificant  river,  less  important 
than  the  Adige  and  even  the  Ticino. 

"We  must  not  linger  over  the  Iberian 
peninsula.  Portugal  and  Spain  meet  on 
an  ancient  highland  region  extending 
from  the  southern  margin  of  the  Bay 
of  Biscay  to  the  neighborhood  of  Se- 
ville. This,  however,  is  not  the  wa- 
tershed of  the  country;  like  the  Ar- 
dennes and  Taunus,  it  is  severed  by 
rivers  which  rise  further  inland  among 
newer  rocks,  and  follow  courses  which 
seen  at  first  sight  anomalous.  The  Dou- 
ro,  the  Tagus,  the  Guadiana,  and  the 
Guadalquivir  have  their  sources  in  the 
central  plateau  of  Jurassic  rocks,  the 
first  three  crossing  the  highland  on 
their  way  to  the  Atlantic,  the  last 
skirting  its  southern  extremity.  The 
Ebro,  however,  takes  an  opposite 
course,  for  it  is  born  on  the  eastern 
slopes  of  the  highlands,  and  runs  in 
that  direction  to  the  Mediterranean. 
For  an  explanation  of  this  we  must 
go  back  to  early  Tertiary  ages,  when, 


as  already  said,  only  an  elongated  isl- 
and rose  from  a  wide  expanse  of  wa- 
ters. Then  those  great  earth  move- 
ments began  which  so  profoundly  mod- 
ified the  geography  of  Central  and 
Southern  Europe.  The  crust  over  this 
region  was  puckered,  and  rose  up  into 
huge  complicated  wrinkles,  of  which 
the  Pyrenees  were  the  most  prominent, 
and  these  were  prolonged  by  the  Can- 
tabrian  chain  to  its  junction  with  the 
old  highland  mass.  Similar  move- 
ments, with  faulting  and  folding,  helped 
to  determine  the  Sierras  which  sepa- 
rate the  Guadiana  from  the  Guadal- 
quivir on  the  one  hand,  and  from  the 
Tagus  on  the  other,  and  the  last  again 
from  the  Douro.  Thus  the  Ebro,  with 
its  eastward  flow,  is  a  consequence  of 
the  Pyrenees  and  of  their  westward 
extension;  for  these  made  a  course  in 
that  direction  impossible,  and  forced 
the  water  to  seek  the  Mediterranean. 
The  Garonne  and  Adour  take  the  most 
of  the  drainage  from  the  northern 
slopes  of  the  Pyrenees  to  the  Atlantic, 
but  that  seems  almost  fortuitous,  so 
slight  is  the  separation  between  one 
part  of  the  former  river  and  the  Aude. 
But  we  must  not  forget  one  other  im- 
portant physical  feature  in  Spanish 
geography— the  Sierra  Nevada,  whose 
highest  summit  overtops  that  of  the 
Pyrenees.  As  a  mountain  chain  it  is 
equally  modern,  being  another  result 
of  that  wrinkling  of  the  crust  which 
so  profoundly  affected  the  Mediterran- 
ean borderlands  from  the  Atlas  to  the 
Alps. 

Our  own  islands  cannot  be  adequate- 
ly discussed  in  the  brief  space  that  re- 
mains; enough  to  repeat  that  their 
northern  parts  are  really  continuous 
with  the  Scandinavian  peninsula,  and 
incorporate  fragments  of  an  almost 
continental  region;  that  the  southern 
portions  retain  more  than  traces  of  the 
great  folding  which  produced  the  Ar- 
dennes and  Taunus;  and  that  the  his- 
tory of  their  lowland  is  in  the  main 
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identical  with  that  of  north-western 
France,  the  story  of  the  Thames  being 
that  of  the  Seine  more  briefly  told. 
The  Bristol,  the  St.  George's,  and  the 
English  Channels  are  each  enlarge- 
ments of  hidden  river  valleys  leading 
outward  to  the  Atlantic:  a  submerged 
watershed  marked  by  Islay  and  Jura 
parting  the  broad  valley  buried  under 
the  Irish  Sea  from  another  which  took 
a  northward  course  to  that  Ocean. 

Thus  the  physical  history  of  the 
western  half  of  Europe  resembles  that 
of  its  nations.  Its  dominant  features 
are  comparatively  modern,  and  are 
due   to    gradual     development    rather 
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than  to  catastrophic  change.  But  the 
old  leavens  and  often  determines  the 
action  of  the  new.  It  may  be  lost  to 
sight,  like  that  ancient  upland  which 
is  concealed  beneath  the  chalk  of  the 
Thames  basin,  and  extends  southwards 
under  Kent  to  Sussex;  but,  just  as  this 
took  'a,  part  in  determining  the  dome- 
like elevation  which  was  an  essential 
condition  in  the  valleys  of  the  Weald, 
so  these  old  highlands  can  never  be  ig- 
nored, and  even  when  at  last  they  are 
reduced  to  playing  a  subordinate  part, 
they  influence,  guide,  and  modify  the 
action  of  newer  forces  and  the  results 
of  later  movements. 
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CHAPTER  XXVII. 

There  was  little  sleep  for  me  at  the 
Star  Hotel  that  night.  I  had  told  Hor- 
tense  in  the  public  room  that  I  had  a 
plan,  but  it  was  but  broadly  outlined 
in  my  mind.  The  details  needed  elab- 
oration. Towards  morning,  as  I  lay 
sleepless,  I  was  glad  to  hear  the  wind 
rising.  Even  in  the  golden  glory  of 
the  previous  evening  there  had  been 
some  of  that  faint  greenish  tinge  that 
always  warns  a  seaman  to  keep  his 
weather-eye  open  for  the  coming 
storm.  No  doubt  the  storm  was  gath- 
ering, I  thought,  and  the  notion  so 
comforted  me,  by  putting  some  of  my 
troubles  to  rest,  that  I  fell  to  sleep 
towards  morning  with  the  soughing  of 
the  wind  hushing  me  like  a  lullaby. 

In  this  great  perplexity,  wherein  I 
found  myself  placed,  I  had  resolved 
from  the  first  moment  that  I  would 
summon  to  my  assistance  him  who  had 
so  gallantly  aided  me  before— the  har- 
monious Skipper  of  Darby's  Cave. 
That  he  would  help  me  readily  I  well 


knew.  A  cause  such  as  this,  at  once 
to  prevent  and  avenge  an  attempt  on 
the  life  of  the  glorious  Nelson,  was 
one  that  would  conjure  the  best  wits 
and  aid  of  others  far  less  ready  and 
resourceful  than  this  jovial  felon  of 
royal  blood  and  bar  sinister.  Well  did 
I  know  that  a  better  helper  I  could 
not  have.  The  trouble  was  to  find  him. 
The  cave  of  the  Belle  Tout  I  knew 
well  as  his  constant  rendezvous,  but, 
for  all  that,  I  understood  that  it  was 
not  his  home;  and  where  his  home 
might  be,  where  to  lay  my  hand  upon 
him,  I  could  not  tell,  and  sorely  won- 
dered. And  in  the  midst  of  my  won- 
dering, in  my  bed  at  the  old  Star  Hotel 
in  Lewes,  the  wind  began  to  rise  fu- 
riously with  the  sound  of  sweetest 
music  in  my  ears,  for  I  knew  that  in 
case  of  a  storm  there  could  be  no 
doubt  of  the  whereabouts  of  that  skip- 
per of  a  crew  of  "honest  wreckers  and 
smugglers  all,"  as  he  himself  described 
them.  He  would  be  on  his  quarter- 
deck, looking  out  for  salvage — on  that 
terrace  cut  in  face  of  the  rock  where 
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his  parsonified  figure  had  loomed  out 
so  strangely  through  the  mist  on  the 
first  occasion  of  my  meeting  with  him. 
That  part  of  my  puzzle,  therefore, 
was  solved  for  me  when  I  rose  the 
next  morning  and  found  the  day  one 
of  those  on  which  a  south-westerly 
gale  seems  to  blow  gray  fluff  over  the 
sky  eternally  out  of  the  Atlantic.  No 
wrecker  in  Sussex  would  be\  absent 
from  his  post  that  day.  I  was  away 
from  Lewes  soon  after  sunrise,  leav- 
ing a  note  of  au  revoir  for  "Mrs.  El- 
liott" with  the  servant.  My  horse  was 
recovered  from  his  quick-paced  little 
journey  of  the  day  before,  and  climbed 
the  hill  to  the  downs  eagerly,  snuffing 
at  the  salt  gale.  It  was  all  very  well 
as  we  went  up,  but  when  we  arrived 
there  it  was  not  amusing.  I  might 
have  gone  a  far  more  sheltered  way, 
had  I  but  known,  but  was  afraid  to 
get  out  of  my  course,  so  followed  the 
track  by  which  the  smuggler  and  I 
had  come  when  we  were  after  the 
Frenchman.  If  only  I  had  let  the  man 
have  his  way  then,  all  this  trouble 
might  have  been  saved.  On  the  other 
hand,  Madame  d'Estourville  might  in 
that  case  never  have  had  occasion  to 
ask  my  special  help  and  friendship; 
and  on  that  argument  I  was  very  well 
content  that  my  sense  of  honor,  even 
to  the  most  dishonorable  foe,  had  pre- 
vailed  over  more  practical  motives. 

In  some  of  the  upland  valleys  that 
served  as  funnels  to  collect  all  the 
breezes,  the  gale  was  so  strong  that  it 
needed  persuasion  to  make  my  horse 
face  it;  but  ultimately  I  found  myself 
at  the  farmhouse  where  we  had  taken 
horses  before;  and  there  I  inquired 
whether  anyone  could  tell  me  the 
whereabouts  of  the  Skipper  of  Darby's 
Cave,  describing  him  by  appearance, 
which,  at  least,  they  knew  exceeding- 
ly well.  One  and  all  about  the  farm 
affected  the  most  crass  ignorance — had 
never  heard  of,  much  less  seen,  such 
a  man— although  his  great  black  horse, 


as  I  found  shortly  after,  was  munching 
oats  at  that  very  moment  in  their 
stable. 

I  found  my  friend,  however,  very 
easily  without  their  help,  as  good  luck 
would  have  it.  The  tide  happened  to 
serve  me,  for  the  time  being,  for  go- 
ing to  the  cave  on  foot.  No  boat  could 
have  lived  a  moment  in  the  foaming 
breakers.  I  found  him  and  his  ship's 
company  watching  like  a  happy,  but 
hungry,  family  of  spiders  for  any  ships 
that  the  gale  might  cast  into  their 
web.  So  far  they  had  known  but  lit- 
tle fortune,  the  only  craft  that  was 
driven  ashore  being  one  fishing  boat, 
out  of  which  they  had  saved  the  life 
of  one  man,  the  rest  of  the  crew  be- 
ing drowned,  and  no  valuables  of  any 
note  taken— a  bad  beginning.  There- 
fore, as  he  himself,  the  skipper,  on  the 
quarterdeck,  was  the  first  to  see  me 
crunching  my  way  along  the  beach,  he 
was  ready  enough  to  call  another  to 
the  thankless  task  of  the  look-out, 
while  he  came  down  the  steps  cut  in 
the  cliff  to  meet  me. 

"Deuce  take  me,  mate,"  said  he 
cheerily,  "what  make  you  here?" 

"And  deuce  take  me,  mate,"  I  an- 
swered in  the  same  tone,  "what  makes 
he  here?"  pointing  to  the  man  who  had 
newly  come  to  the  look-out.  For  this 
new  look-out,  if  you  please,  was  none 
other  than  Reuben  Elphick,  the  "ar- 
rant failure,"  who  had  been  command- 
ed to  return  to  his  own  domestic  hearth 
long  since.  But  it  seemed,  by  what 
"Parson  Darby"  told  me,  that  he  de- 
clined to  do  this  chiefly  because  of  his 
fear  of  my  wrath.  And,  this  being  so, 
it  was  more  than  a  little  ridiculous  to 
see  the  figure  that  he  cut  now  when 
he  saw  me,  and  thought  that  I  had 
come  down  for  the  express  purpose 
of  catching  and  punishing  him.  I  was 
very  careful  not  to  undeceive  him  at 
first  in  regard  to  this,  resolving  that 
he  should  feel  at  least  the  punishment 
of  a  slight  terror,  if  of  nothing  more 
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distressful.  But  I  had  little  time  to 
spare  over  this  fellow,  and  soon  turned 
away  to  state  the  business  on  which  I 
had  come  to  my  friend,  the  leader  of 
the  gang.  His  jolly  round  face  glowed 
with  furious  indignation  and  desire  for 
action  as  I  told  my  story. 

"Did  I  not  warn  you,"  he  said,  "that 
we  should  have  left  the  French  rep- 
tile scotched  then  and  there  on  our 
way  up  Wych  Cross  Hill,  even  as  we 
left  the  other  viper?" 

"Ay,  you  said  so,"  I  replied,  "and 
right  glad  I  am  I  did  not  follow  that 
same  advice  of  yours." 

"And  why  so?"  said  he.     "Why  so?" 

"Ah,  never  mind  the  'why  so',"  I  an- 
swered. "However,  the  reptile  needs 
scotching  now,  and  badly  scotching.  I 
have  no  word  to  say  for  him.  The 
worst  you  may  wish  to  do  you  have 
my  leave  to  do,  and  welcome,  now. 
The  only  thing  is  that  I  would  catch 
him  and  his  accomplices  right  in  the 
act,  red-handed." 

"That  is  ill  to  do,"  he  said— "that  is, 
without  a  risk.    Of  course,  if  we  could 

risk  Lord  Nelson's  life But  that  is 

not  to  be  thought  of." 

"Most  certainly,"  I  said,  "that  is  not 
to  be  thought  of." 

"You  see,"  he  continued,  "it  is  a  hard 
matter— all  is  so  quickly  done.  It  is 
but  a  blow— and  there  is  an  end.  What 
weapon  do  you  say  the  knaves  will 
use?" 

I  fumbled  in  my  pocket.  "Here  is 
paper  and  lead  pencil,"  said  I,  produc- 
ing an  old  letter.  "Write  on  it  the 
weapon  you  would  guess,  and  I  will 
write  my  guess  on  this  piece." 

Both  scribbled  a  moment.  Then  I 
said: 

"What  is  written  on  yours?" 

"Dagger,"  said  he.    "And  on  yours?" 

"Dagger,"  and  he  showed  it  to  me, 
writ  in  a  scholarly  hand  too.  He 
laughed  his  great  laugh,  that  was 
always  ready,  however  grave  the 
case. 


"Wise  wits  steer  the  same  course, 
mate.     What  was  your  argument?" 

"Why,"  said  I,  "the  dagger  is  sure, 
secret,  and  silent.     And  yours?" 

"You  have  put  mine  in  words  for 
me.  So  there  it  is.  Two  votes  to  none 
for  cold  steel.  It  is  the  dagger  these 
rascals  will  wish  to  use.  That  makes 
our  task  the  harder  if  we  are  to  catch 
them  in  the  act,  as  you  say.  Could 
you  persuade  his  Lordship  to  put  on  a 
mail  coat  under  his  clothes,  think 
you?" 

It  was  an  idea,  certainly— an  idea 
that  struck  me  as  more  feasible  of  exe- 
cution, no  doubt,  because  I  had  myself 
often  donned,  for  fun,  one  or  other  of 
the  mail  shirts  that  hang  with  other 
ancient  armor  on  the  walls  of  Buck- 
hurst  Hall.  Lord  Nelson  was  of  the 
same  figure  as  myself,  a  spare  man. 
He  could  be  fitted  with  one  easily, 
would  he  but  deign  to  wear  it.  But 
that  I  doubted,  as  I  told  my  gallant 
friend  the  smuggler. 

"I  shall,  of  course,"  I  said,  "warn 
his  Lordship  of  the  peril  wherein  he 
stands,  and  beg  him  take  this  simple 
precaution;  one,  too,  that  will  make 
our  task  so  much  the  easier.  But  I 
know  the  man,   and  I   doubt." 

"For  England's  sake  he  should  do 
it." 

"And  so  he  should,"  I  agreed  heart- 
ily, "and  on  that  plea  I  will  strive  to 
turn  him.  But  as  to  our  part  of  the 
business  now — whom  will  you  take  to 
aid  you?" 

"Him  first,"  said  he,  jerking  his 
thumb  whither  Elphick  stood,  a  poor 
figure,  on  the  cliff  terrace. 

"Him!"  I  replied,  aghast— "and  first! 
the  arrant  failure?" 

"Well,  there,"  said  he,  with  a  grim 
humor,  "failure  or  no,  he  is  the  one 
I  pick  the  first.  This  job  is  not  so 
simple.  He  knows  the  channels  and 
the  shoals  of  this  Ashdown  Forest  of 
yours  as  I  know  my  course  to  Seaford 
Bay.     And  lookee,   mate,"    he    added, 
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with  a  kind  of  challenge  in  his  voice, 
"we  be  all  something  of  arrant  fail- 
ures here,  and  if  it  be  a  ship's  com- 
pany of  angels  that  you're  seeking, 
you're  out  of  your  course  a  point  or 
more  in  coming  to  Darby's  Cave." 

I  felt  myself  justly  rebuked,  and 
confessed  it  shamefast.  "I  am  grate- 
ful to  you,"  I  added  to  my  apology, 
"truly  grateful.  You  are  the  best  judge 
of  the  fellows  you  can  depend  on.  I 
must  leave  all  that  to  you." 

Thereon  the  details  soon  were  set- 
tled. He  should  bring  three  of  those 
on  whom  he  could  place  best  reliance, 
Reuben  Elphick  included.  So  far  as 
Hortense  had  understood  the  plot,  it 
was  designed  to  employ  but  two 
only  in  its  execution  besides  the  con- 
spirator-in-chief, Marigny.  With  three, 
therefore,  besides  the  pseudo-Parson 
Darby— worth  any  brace  of  ordinary 
men  to  his  own  account— there  should 
be  no  question  about  managing  the  vil- 
lains, once  they  came  to  terms.  The 
trouble  was  to  catch  them  in  the  act, 
so  far  and  so  overtly  committed  to  its 
execution  as  to  leave  no  possible 
doubt  of  their  design;  and,  that  done, 
they  might  seek  what  mercy  they 
could  find  in  Heaven,  for  they  would 
meet  none  at  the  hands  of  men. 

The  house  of  Buekhurst  stands  high 
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upon  a  spur,  with  a  glen  or  raviner 
deeply  overhung  with  birches  and 
oaks,  running  below  it  on  the  one  side 
towards  the  south,  a  like  one  running 
on  the  other  side  towards  the  east. 
The  glens  converge,  and  the  house 
and  its  amenities  are  on  the  wedge  of 
high  ground  between  the  two.  Up  the 
former  of  these  it  was  arranged  that 
Reuben  should  lead  the  little  party  of 
four  on  the  night  of  September  1 — be- 
ing Sunday— and  should  form  camp  at 
a  certain  deeply  embowered  spot,  well 
known  to  him,  not  more  than  three 
hundred  yards  or  so  from  the  house 
itself.  This  glen  we  chose  as  the  place 
of  rendezvous  and  means  of  approach 
in  preference  to  the  other,  by  reason, 
that  it  was  so  closely  beset  with  foli- 
age and  so  rugged  as  to  be  practically 
inaccessible  on  horseback.  Now  our 
party,  so  to  speak  of  them,  would  be 
a-foot;  whereas  for  the  assassins,  it 
was  pretty  certain  they  would  have 
horses  at  hand  for  their  better  escape 
when  their  deed  was  finished. 

So,  these  matters  settled,  I  was 
forced  to  hurry  back,  lest  the  making 
tide  should  cut  me  from  the  access  to 
Birling  Gap  and  the  downs,  and  was 
soon  once  more  in  the  saddle,  finding 
the  ride  a  deal  more  pleasant  with  the 
gale  astern  than  ahead. 

Horace  G.  Hutchinson. 


(To  be  concluded.) 


A  NATURALIST'S  PIC-NIC  ON  THE  OREGON  COAST. 


Our  camp  was  pitched  inside  an  old 
stockade,  our  camp-fire  lit  at  the  foot 
of  a  huge  maple  tree,  and  for  sleeping 
quarters  we  took  possession  of  a  rude 
old  granary.  Although  it  was  June, 
the  sea  winds  were  very  cold  and  the 
rain  almost  incessant,  so  that  we  re- 
luctantly abandoned  the  romance  of 
tent  life  for  the  advantage  of  a  moder- 


ately tight  roof  above  us  and  a  dry 
floor  beneath.  The  price  which  has  to 
be  paid  for  the  magnificent  evergreen 
vegetation  and  superb  forests  of  the 
Pacific  slope  is  an  almost  incessant 
downpour.  One  of  the  natives  in- 
formed us  that  it  rained  nine  months 
of  the  year,  and  was  "apt  to  be  show- 
ery" the  other  three.    I  can  cheerfully 
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corroborate  the  absolute  correctness  of 
his  assertion,  for  during  nine  out  of 
the  ten  days  we  spent  on  the  coast 
there  were  hardly  two  successive  hours 
during  which  rain  was  not  falling. 
Fortunately  the  rain,  though  chilly, 
was  not  exceedingly  cold,  and  we  rap- 
idly got  into  a  sort  of  amphibian  frame 
of  mind,  so  that  although  we  were  wet 
to  the  knees  all  the  time,  and  to  the 
waist  nearly  half  the  time  during  our 
stay,  and  the  only  way  to  dry  off  was 
to  go  to  bed  in  our  wet  clothes  and 
sleep  them  dry,  none  of  us  caught  any 
serious  cold,  and  in  a  short  time  we 
came  to  regard  a  condition  of  perma- 
nent water-soak  as  part  of  our  nor- 
mal environment.  One  of  the  local 
authorities  solemnly  assured  us  that 
whenever  it  refrained  from  raining  for 
more  than  two  weeks  at  a  stretch  his 
feet  began  to  crack.  We  began  to  be- 
lieve in  the  existence  of  those  mythical 
ancestors  of  ours,  the  ancient  Britons, 
who,  according  to  the  veracious  chron- 
icles of  the  times,  used  to  crouch  down 
in  water  up  to  their  shoulders  to  keep 
themselves  warm  and  allay  the  pangs 
of  hunger. 

Our  first  inquiry  was  what  time  next 
morning  we  should  be  able  to  go  out 
to  the  rocks.  At  once  a  derisive  howl 
went  up  from  the  entire  wagon-party. 
"You  had  better  ask  what  time  next 
week,  or  how  early  in  July";  and  then 
it  was  borne  in  upon  us  that  when  you 
once  enter  the  woods  you  must  revert 
to  the  frame  of  mind  of  the  savage  who 
does  his  time-thinking  in  weeks  and 
even  moons,  instead  of  in  hours  and 
minutes  as  in  our  railroad-ridden  civil- 
ization. The  Pacific  Ocean,  it  seems, 
is  what  the  French  call  an  "extremely 
diflicult"  old  lady.  Not  that  she  can  be 
described  as  fickle;  on  the  contrary  she 
is  persistently  and  far  too  consistently 
unkind.  In  spite  of  her  bright  blue 
smile  and  the  velvet  curves  of  her 
green  land-lips,  she  is  about  the  most 
utterly  useless  and  unmanageable  old 


baggage  in  the  shape  of  salt  water  that 
lies  out  of  doors,  for  the  oarsman  and 
the  yachtsman.  In  the  first  place,  she 
has  a  steady  surface  pulse-wave  one 
hundred  miles  long,  with  the  whole 
distance  from  Japan  to  get  up  its 
swing  in.  This  never  ceases  day  or 
night,  but  throbs  incessantly  like  the 
pulse  of  a  sleeping  world,  and  provides 
a  superbly  responsive  basal  tone  for 
the  blandishments  of  the  local  winds. 
In  the  winter  south-west  gales  are  well 
nigh  incessant,  while  in  summer  the 
high  westerly  "sun-wind"  is  of  daily 
occurrence;  scarcely  has  the  disturb- 
ance fomented  by  one  subsided  than 
that  of  a  new  day  springs  up,  so  that 
the  would-be  boatman  or  yachtsman 
finds  himself  constantly  confronted  six 
days  out  of  the  week,  and  even  seven, 
by  a  surf  from  four  to  fourteen  feet 
high.  Even  the  floods  of  great  rivers, 
like  the  Columbia,  can  make  little  or 
no  headway  against  the  incessant  ham- 
mering of  this  wall  of  living  water,  but 
have  to  deposit  their  silt  in  the  form 
of  a  bar,  which  makes  a  most  serious 
impediment  to  the  entrance  or  exit  of 
craft  of  any  description,  and  which 
usually  only  sea-going  vessels  and  tugs 
can  manage  to  pass,  at  the  most  favor- 
able stages  of  the  tide.  Even  after  you 
have  worked  your  way  out  through  a 
four-foot  surf,  a  storm,  which  has  been 
racing  all  the  way  from  Honolulu,  may 
slip  in  under  and  past  you,  and  before 
you  can  get  back  to  shore  at  your  best 
speed,  be  tossing  up  white-caps  ten  feet 
high. 

As  our  enterprise  involved  the  land- 
ing upon  a  rocky  shelf  at  the  foot  of  a 
precipitous  cliff  in  mid-ocean,  it  was 
necessary  to  wait  until  all  the  condi- 
tions were  favorable  to  have  a  reason- 
able possibility  of  success.  So  far  as 
our  boat  and  crew  for  the  trip  were 
concerned  there  was  little  left  to  be 
desired.  About  a  mile  up  the  coast 
from  our  camp  a  couple  of  fishermen 
had  established  a  little  hut  for  the  pur- 
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pose  of  killing  (for  their  fat  and  hides) 
the  sea-lions,  which  abound  on  the 
rocks  for  which  we  were  bound.  Their 
boat  was  a  fine,  staunch,  old  sea-going 
craft,  the  gig  of  a  whaler,  requiring  at 
least  six  men  to  row  her  and  ten  to 
launch  her,  as  we  found  to  our  sorrow. 
There  was  no  lack  of  game,  for  direct- 
ly in  front  of  their  little  cabin  and 
scarcely  half  a  mile  off  shore  the  in- 
nermost group  of  rocky  islands,  which 
we  hoped  to  visit,  were  covered  with 
the  great  brown  bodies  of  the  sea-lions 
and  their  little,  shiny  black  cubs.  They 
are  not  aggressive  animals  at  best,  and 
at  that  distance  the  old  ones  looked  like 
great  round  sticks  of  cord-wood  and 
the  youngsters  like  little  black  cater- 
pillars. They  simply  carpeted  the  low- 
er ledges,  looking  almost  as  if  piled 
upon  one  another  like  driftwood  after 
a  storm,  but  as  they  receded  from  the 
water  their  ranks  grew  thinner  and 
thinner,  until  finally  the  topmost  ledges 
of  the  rock-reef  were  occupied  by  three 
or  four  magnificent  old  bulls,  the  self- 
constituted  sentinels  and  defenders  of 
the  herd.  Their  roaring  was  both  cav- 
ernous and  continuous  and  could  be 
plainly  heard  all  up  and  down  the  coast 
whenever  the  surf  would  moderate,  but 
I  am  reluctantly  compelled  to  admit 
that  there  was  little  in  any  way  im- 
pressive about  it.  It  did  not  in  the 
least  remind  one  of  "the  great  seal  roar 
that  beats  off  shore  above  the  loudest 
gale."  It  was  much  more  accurately 
described  by  the  light-keeper,  of  agri- 
cultural antecedents,  who  declared  that 
he  could  hardly  sleep  for  hearing  them 
"a  grunten'  and  a  fitin'  all  night  long, 
like  a  passel  o'  big  hawgs  under  a 
barn."  What  the  meaning  of  it  all 
might  be  was  hard  to  conjecture,  for 
the  mating-arrangements  were  long 
since  settled  and  there  was  absolutely 
no  fighting  going  on.  Nor  were  the 
songs  intended  as  danger-signals,  for, 
with  the  exception  of  an  occasional 
plunge  by  a  single  member  for  a  cool 


sea-bath  and  a  little  scurry  after  a 
cuttlefish,  there  was  almost  no  move- 
ment going  on  in  the  herd.  They  were 
lying  there  in  the  sunshine,  like  so 
many  logs  of  drift  wood,  only  at  inter- 
vals lifting  their  heads  to  join  in  the 
extraordinary  chorus.  Whether  for 
some  imaginary  benefit  to  the  crowd  or 
merely  for  the  pleasure  of  hearing 
their  own  voices  it  would  be  impossible 
to  say. 

The  more  I  see  of  animals,  the  more 
firmly  I  am  convinced  that  man  for 
once  has  been  grossly  slandered  when 
accused  of  being  the  only  animal  which 
talks  purely  for  the  pleasure  of  hear- 
ing its  own  voice.  Those  who  moralize 
upon  the  vain  loquacity  of  men  and  the 
dignified  silence  of  animals  usually 
know  very  little  about  animals.  The 
motto  of  the  whole  animal  world,  man 
included,  seems  to  be:  "What  is  the 
use  of  having  a  voice  if  you  can't  use 
it?"  Nearly  every  animal  of  gregari- 
ous habits  and  the  slightest  pretension 
to  any  social  gifts  spends  the  greater 
part  of  the  time  in  which  he  is  in  the 
society  of  his  fellows  in  some  form  of 
conversation,  or  at  least  vocal  exercise. 
An  afternoon  tea  or  a  Salvation  Army 
testimony  meeting  is  not  by  any  means 
the  only  occasion  upon  which  a  contin- 
uous flow  of  remarks  is  considered  an 
absolute  necessity.  A  flock  of  rooks,  a 
band  of  sparrows,  a  drove  of  elk,  nay, 
a  dignified  senate  of  sea-lions  or  con- 
gress of  seals,  are  all  imbued  with  the 
same  idea.  Even  cattle  and  sheep  will 
keep  up  a  constant  interchange  of 
sounds,  excepting  at  such  times  as 
their  mouths  are  actually  engaged 
otherwise  in  the  process  of  eating  and 
drinking.  Man  is  probably  the  one  ani- 
mal that  talks  while  he  is  eating,  but 
with  that  exception  he  is  not  a  whit 
more  loquacious  than  many  of  his  blood 
relatives.  Not  only  is  this  true  of  talk- 
ing as  a  means  of  social  intercourse, 
but  I  have  also  known  a  great  variety 
of   animals,   including     elk,   bear  and 
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buffalo,  as  well  as  birds  innumerable, 
who  would  keep  up  an  almost  inces- 
sant conversational  soliloquy  even 
when  entirely  separated  from  the  rest 
of  their  kind.  The  moping  owl  is 
seized  with  fits  of  this  description. 

The  presence  of  these  sea-lion  hunt- 
ers brings  under  notice  an  interesting 
and  hotly-disputed  question  as  to  the 
natural  dietary  of  these  great  beasts. 
On  the  one  side  are  ranged  the  fisher- 
men and  salmon-canners;  on  the  other 
the  scientists.  The  former  hotly  de- 
nounce the  sea-lions  as  among  the 
deadliest  foes  of  the  salmon  and  other 
fish,  alleging  that,  not  content  with 
capturing  them  in  open  chase,  they  will 
hang  about  the  gill-nets  spread  in  the 
mouths  of  the  rivers,  when  the  Chinook 
are  running  up  to  their  spawning 
places,  and  tear  the  thirty-pound  "sil- 
ver sides"  right  out  of  the  meshes  of 
the  net— with  what  effects  upon  the  lat- 
ter fabric  may  be  readily  imagined. 
They  allege  that  the  sea-lions  simply 
swarm  about  the  mouths  of  the  rivers, 
when  the  salmon  are  running,  like  deer 
about  a  salt-lick,  and  that  one  sea-lion 
will  destroy  hundreds  of  salmon  in  a 
short  season.  Not  only  do  they  kill 
and  devour  them,  but  they  are  also  said 
to  rush  furiously  in  among  the  ranks 
of  the  fish  and  snatch  and  tear  in  every 
direction,  burying  their  teeth  in  the 
flesh,  or  eating  a  single  mouthful  of  a 
salmon  and  then  dashing  for  another, 
killing  for  the  mere  lust  of  slaughter 
like  a  wolf  among  sheep.  For  a  long 
time  no  one  dreamed  of  challenging 
this  assertion,  and  the  sea-lion  was  put 
down,  like  Artemus  Ward's  Indian,  as 
"pizen  wherever  found."  But  a  few 
years  ago  a  biologist  was  appointed  by 
one  of  the  State  institutions  to  investi- 
gate the  question,  which  he  proceeded 
to  do  by  securing  the  bodies  of  as 
many  sea-lions  as  possible  and  exam- 
ining the  contents  of  their  stomachs. 
A  number  of  stomachs  of  the  creatures 
were   also  secured  by   fishermen   and 


others  and  sent  in  with  their  contents 
for  examination.  The  result  was  some- 
what startling,  for  in  no  single  in- 
stance were  fish-bones  or  scales  to  be 
found  either  in  the  stoma. »ts  or  in  the 
intestines  of  these  great  brutes,  while 
an  abundant  supply  of  the  remains  of 
cuttlefish  and  traces  of  shrimps,  jelly- 
fish, etc.,  were  discovered.  Whereupon 
the  distinguished  scientific  gentleman 
was  compelled  to  state  that,  so  far  as 
he  could  discover,  the  alleged  atrocities 
perpetrated  by  the  sea-lion  upon  salm- 
on and  other  fish  were  not  supported 
by  sufficient  evidence.  This  naturally 
annoyed  the  fishermen,  as  nobody  likes 
to  be  flatly  contradicted,  even  when  he 
is  told  that  an  imaginary  enemy  of  his 
is  really  doing  him  no  harm  whatever; 
and  as  they  were  agitating  for  a 
bounty  to  be  placed  upon  the  heads  of 
sea-lions,  as  enemies  of  the  State,  they 
demanded  a  further  investigation.  An- 
other expert  was  thereupon  set  to  work 
and  reported  precisely  the  same  re- 
sults, only  the  "pens"  of  cuttlefish  be- 
ing found  in  the  alimentary  canal,  in- 
stead of  bones  and  scales. 

In  spite  of  this,  however,  the  fisher- 
men and  cannery  men  having  a  consid- 
erable number  of  votes  and  the  scien- 
tists only  one  or  two,  the  legislature 
was  induced  to  pass  a  Bill  granting  a 
bounty  of  2.50  dollars  for  the  scalp  or 
other  evidence  of  the  killing  of  a  sea- 
lion.  Whereupon  our  fishermen  afore- 
said had  taken  advantage  of  the  slack 
season  in  the  salmon  fishery  to  embark 
on  their  little  lion-hunting  expedition. 
Unluckily  for  our  friends  Solomon  and 
Indian  Joe,  by  a  base  trick  of  fate  or 
a  special  dispensation  of  providence 
(according  as  one  sides  with  the  scien- 
tists or  the  fishermen)  it  was  discovered 
after  the  bounty-bill  had  been  passed 
that  no  funds  had  been  provided  to 
pay  the  scalp  fees,  but  as  this  did  not 
come  to  light  until  the  first  batch  of 
scalps  was  actually  presented  their  en- 
terprise was  under  full  way  before  its 
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hopes  were  dashed  to  the  ground.  The 
naturalist's  sneaking  fondness  for  bi- 
ology (of  which  he  declares  that  man 
and  all  his  works  form  only  one  small 
chapter)  was  unexpectedly  stirred  by 
the  problem,  into  which  he  suddenly 
plunged,  if  not  up  to  the  eyes  at  least 
up  to  the  elbows.  A  number  of  grue- 
some and  fragrant  carcases,  victims  of 
the  hunters'  rifles,  strewed  the  beach, 
and  equipped  with  a  large  hunting- 
knife  he  proceeded  to  dispute  with  the 
gulls  for  the  possession  of  these  enter- 
taining pieces  of  carrion.  In  spite  of 
the  abundant  supply  of  excellent,  if 
rather  rancid,  oil  which  his  investiga- 
tions provided,  the  flame  of  his  enthu- 
siasm waned  lower  and  lower,  after 
each  ghastly  encounter,  until  finally 
after  two  days,  during  which  not  only 
everything  which  he  handled  or  ate  or 
looked  at  but  even  his  very  dreams 
fairly  reeked  with  train  oil,  he  an- 
nounced with  a  snort  of  disgust  that 
the  rest  of  the  question  might  settle 
itself,  so  far  as  he  was  concerned.  One 
small  incidental  advantage  derived 
from  the  process  was  that  his  hands 
and  boots  were  both  practically  water- 
proof and  protected  from  "salt-chap" 
during  the  remainder  of  his  stay. 

However,  the  five  huge  paunches 
which  he  did  succeed  in  quarrying  out 
of  the  cavernous  interiors  of  these 
great  hulks,  weighing  from  1,500  to 
2,000  lbs.,  absolutely  confirmed  the  re- 
ports of  the  scientists.  Not  one  of  them 
contained  the  faintest  trace  of  any 
form  of  fish-food,  nearly  all  being  oc- 
cupied by  a  thick,  reddish  fluid,  which 
closer  investigation  showed  to  be  a 
purte  of  shrimps,  and  from  one  to  a 
dozen  "pens"  (or  chitinous  plates  from 
the  dorsal  mantle)  of  cuttlefish.  After 
careful  collection  and  sifting  of  the 
evidence  of  a  number  of  fishermen  he 
was  able  to  arrive  at  a  conclusion 
which  was  satisfactory  at  least  to  him- 
self. His  decision  was  a  somewhat 
Delphic   one,   that  both  parties   were 


right,   as   their   apparently    conflicting 
results  were  obtained  at  different  sea- 
sons of  the  year.    The  only  season  at 
which  the   sea-lions  can   be  captured 
in   any    considerable   numbers,    or   at 
t  which  their  bodies  can  be  obtained  for 
study,  is  during  their  breeding-period 
from   May  to  August,  when  they  col- 
lect upon  the  reefs  and  rocky  islands 
in  swarms  and  herds.  Now  during  this 
season  (as  the  fishermen  promptly  and 
without  any   leading  on   his  part   in- 
formed him)  they  are  like  their  cous- 
ins, the  fur-seals,  eating  nothing  at  all 
or  confining  themselves  to  cuttle-fish, 
jelly-fish,  hydroids,   shrimps  and  such 
exceedingly  small  deer  as  can  be  cap- 
tured in  the  open  sea;  just  as  the  find- 
ings of  the  scientists  from  their  stom- 
ach-contents indicate.     As  soon,   how- 
ever, as  the  autumn  sets  in  and  the  fall 
run  of  salmon  begins  they  disappear 
from  these  breeding  places  and  begin 
to  frequent  the  mouths  of  rivers  and 
smaller    streams,    which    are    packed 
with  the  masses  of  the  salmon.    There 
seems  no  reason  to  doubt  the  veracity 
of  the  fishermen's  testimony  in  this  re- 
gard, as  salmon  have  been  fo-nd  with 
large  pieces  bitten  out  of  them,  and 
these  rovers  of  the  sea  have  also  been 
seen  dashing  in  among  the  frightened 
salmon,  coming  up  to  the  surface  with 
a    great    "steel-back"    between    their 
teeth,    tossing   him   into   the   air   and 
catching  him  as     he  falls  with  a  re- 
sounding snap,  just  like  a  greyhound 
with  a  hare.     Until  a  sea-lion  can  be 
caught,  during  either  the   fall  or  the 
spring  run  of  salmon,  in  one  of  their 
chosen   beats,    the   question    must  re- 
main   unsettled,    with    the    burden    of 
proof  on  the  side  of  the  fishermen.    So 
far  as  analogy  is  concerned,  their  near 
cousins,  the  seals,  are  well  known  to 
be  as  destructive  to  fish  of  every  de- 
scription  as  terriers  are  to  rats,  and 
may  be  seen  driving  or  herding  schools 
of    mackerel,    like    sheep    dogs    their 
flocks,  and  chasing  them  up  into  nar- 
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tow  and  shallow  Inlets  of  the  bay, 
where  they  can  be  secured  by  the  rest 
of  the  waiting  pack.  On  the  other  hand 
there  is  no  inherent  improbability  in 
such  behemoths  supporting  life  entire- 
ly upon  a  thin  and  unsubstantial  diet 
like  shrimps  and  cuttle-fish.  Those 
mastodons  of  the  ocean,  the  whales, 
live  exclusively  upon  such  food-mate- 
rials, and  even  include  infusoria  and 
tiny  hydroids  as  well. 

But  fate  had  in  store  for  us  a  much 
more  intimate  acquaintance  with  these 
spoilers  of  the  sea  than  even  investiga- 
tion into  their  stomach-contents  could 
bring.  Every  night  we  lay  awake,  lis- 
tening to  the  wind  and  trying  to  im- 
agine that  the  roar  of  the  surf  was 
fainter  than  it  had  been,  and  the  grey 
of  morning  saw  us  each  day  taking  our 
march  up  the  beach  to  our  fisherman's 
hut  in  the  hope  that  his  watchful  eye 
might  have  detected  some  gaps  in  the 
furious  ranks  of  our  enemies,  the 
breakers. 

On  one  of  these  mornings,  as  two  of 
us  were  beating  our  way  on  our  wheels 
up  the  beach,  in  the  teeth  of  a  fierce 
-and  exceedingly  wet  sea-wind,  we 
caught  sight  of  a  black  mass  on  the 
wet  sand,  about  fifty  yards  above  the 
edge  of  the  receding  tide.  As  we 
looked  at  it,  it  moved  slightly,  and  in- 
stantly, a  sudden  awakening  of  the 
hunting-instinct  sent  us  both  scudding 
forward,  heads  over  handle-bars,  to  get 
between  it  and  the  breakers.  In  a  few 
minutes  we  had  cut  off  its  retreat, 
thrown  down  our  wheels  and  were  ad- 
vancing in  open  order  upon  a  young 
sea-lion,  which  lifted  up  its  head  and 
barked  bold,  baby-defiance  at  our  ap- 
proach. The  little  chap  was  about  the 
size  of  a  large  setter-dog,  or  female 
harbor-seal,  with  beautiful  big  black 
eyes  and  a  voice  like  a  musical  mas- 
tiff. After  striking  and  worrying 
fiercely  for  several  minutes  on  the  butt 
of  my  gun,  he  concluded  that  we  were 
not  exactly  comfortable     fish  to  bite, 


and  we  were  enabled  to  catch  him,  one 
by  the  tip  of  each  flipper,  and  carry 
him,  spread-eagle  fashion,  a  safe  dis- 
tance up  the  beach.  He  very  soon 
came  to  understand  that  we  meant  him 
no  harm,  and  after  we  had  sent  for  the 
wagon  and  conveyed  him  to  our  camp 
the  smell  of  a  bottle  of  milk  changed 
his  "offishness"  into  an  affection  so 
effusive,  as  to  be,  with  his  weight  and 
baby-elephant  clumsiness,  positively 
disconcerting.  One  hundred  pounds  of 
pure  affection  and  flippers,  suddenly 
landed  in  your  lap,  and  rubbing  its 
milky  nose  all  over  your  face  and 
clothing,  is  a  trifle  embarrassing.  We 
soon  became  the  best  of  friends,  and 
"Tillamook"  was  promptly  adopted  as 
the  baby  of  the  party,  assigned  quar- 
ters in  a  deserted  shack  close  to  the 
camp,  and  had  an  extra  half-gallon  of 
milk  added  to  our  daily  supply-list  on 
his  behalf.  And  he  took  every  ounce 
of  it,  too,  except  the  odd  half-pint 
which  he  would  insist,  at  every  meal- 
time, with  a  but  imperfectly-appreci- 
ated generosity,  in  distributing  over 
the  overalls  and  coat-sleeves  of  his 
feeder.  He  was  about  the  most  stren- 
uous eater  I  ever  saw.  A  feeding- 
bottle  was  not  a  gently-pleasing  object, 
to  be  peacefully  approached  and  medi- 
tatively sucked  dry;  it  was  a  wild, 
fierce  thing  to  be  grabbed,  the  life 
shaken  out  of  it,  and  then  to  be  swal- 
lowed whole,  if  possible.  Feeding  him 
was  as  exciting,  and  well-nigh  as  ard- 
uous, as  a  Grseco-Roman  wrestling 
match.  The  moment  he  smelt  milk  he 
came  at  you  like  a  battering-ram,  his 
nose  high  in  the  air,  bunting  wildly 
about,  evidently  hunting  for  the  mas- 
sive bulk  of  his  lost  mamma,  and  ap- 
parently incapable  of  recognizing  any- 
thing much  smaller.  It  was  no  man- 
ner of  use  putting  any  kind  of  nozzle 
or  nipple  on  the  bottle;  for  when  you 
did  at  last  succeed  in  landing  the 
mouth  between  his  teeth,  if  the  milk 
did  not  instantly  pour  down  his  throat 
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like  a  stream  from  a  hose,  he  either 
Hung  it  aside  in  disgust  or  attempted 
to  swallow  it  whole.  Nor  did  he  im- 
prove in  this  regard  in  the  slightest 
with  training.  His  idea  of  milk  was 
evidently  something  to  be  swallowed 
in  half-pint  gulps,  and  the  only  pos- 
sible way  in  which  you  could  get  him 
"connected"  with  the  bottle  for  more 
than  a  second  at  a  time  was  to  stop 
the  mouth  of  it  with  your  finger  until 
it  could  be  jabbed  between  his  teeth, 
and  then  to  withdraw  the  finger  and, 
holding  him  by  the  nose  with  one  hand 
and  "up-ending"  the  bottle  with  the 
other,  let  it  empty  itself  down  his 
throat.  So  strong  and  unmistakable 
was  this  curious  gulping  instinct,  not 
only  in  "Tillamook,"  but  also  in  five 
other  sea-lion  cubs  which  were  washed 
ashore  during  our  stay,  that  I  was 
more  than  half  inclined  to  suspect  that 
the  mammary  gland  of  the  mother  sea- 
lion  might  be  provided  with  some  sort 
of  a  detrusor  muscle,  capable  of  squirt- 
ing the  milk  directly  down  the  throat 
of  the  young,  just  as  is  the  case  in  the 
whale  and  in  certain  marsupials. 

Another  curious  instinct  of  his  proved 
to  be  highly  troublesome.  Being  a  sea- 
beast,  we  naturally  supposed  that  his 
line  of  possible  flight  would  be  towards 
the  water;  and  when  we  had  blocked 
with  pieces  of  drift-wood  the  seaward 
gate  of  the  old  corral  in  which  his 
shack  stood,  we  supposed  that  we  had 
little  to  fear  from  his  wandering  ten- 
dencies, even  if  he  should  succeed  in 
slipping  out  of  his  pen.  Judge  then  of 
our  surprise  when,  on  visiting  'his 
quarters  just  after  breakfast  one  morn- 
ing, we  found  them  empty,  and  a 
broad  trail,  as  of  a  dragged  potato- 
sack,  leading  across  the  sand  and  bent- 
grass,  not  downward  towards  the 
beach,  but  unmistakably  upward  and 
inland  toward  the  foot  of  the  sandy 
bluffs  which  bounded  our  camping-pad- 
dock on  the  landward  side.  In  vain 
we  searched  for  a  side-trail  leading  to- 


wards the  surf;  we  found  no  trace;  and 
as  both  bears  and  panthers  were  nu- 
merous in  the  neigborhood,  we  had 
about  come  to  the  conclusion  that  some 
evil  beast  had  captured  him  and 
dragged  him  up  towards  the  moun- 
tains, when  we  suddenly  heard  his 
musical  bellow,  uplifted  in  an  unmis- 
takable breakfast-call,  from  high  up 
upon  the  brushy  hillside  above  us.  His 
trail  was  as  easy  to  follow  as  that  of 
a  fire-engine,  and  dashing  up  it  we  soon 
came  upon  him  perched  upon  the  very 
edge  of  a  miniature  precipice,  looking 
out  toward  the  sea  and  fully  a  hundred 
feet  above  the  beach.  He  was  per- 
fectly delighted  to  see  us  and  to  be 
brought  down  again  to  his  beloved  bot- 
tle; and  though  completely  puzzled  we 
concluded  that  misfortunes  must  have 
turned  his  brain  and  converted  his  nor- 
mal "swr/o-tropism" — to>  paraphrase 
Professor  Loeb— into  an  opposite  or 
"di/fo-tropic"  impulse.  But  the  very 
next  time  he  succeeded  in  bulging  his 
way  out  through  the  ha  If -rotten  walls 
of  his  shack— and  as  a  flying-wedge  he 
was  a  model,  even  for  Harvard,  in  all 
but  speed— he  paid  absolutely  no  atten- 
tion whatever  to  the  cool,  wet  sand 
and  crisping  surf,  scarcely  a  hundred 
paces  below  him,  but  started  straight 
up  the  sandy  slopes  of  the  bluff  with 
the  enthusiasm  of  a  member  of  the 
Alpine  Club,  though  from  his  neces- 
sary method  of  progress  the  perform- 
ance must  have  been  about  as  exhila- 
rating as  dragging  oneself  along  on 
one's  elbows  with  both  hands  and  feet 
tied  together. 

It  was  the  most  extraordinary  spec- 
tacle to  see  this  amphibious  creature, 
as  thoroughly  aquatic  in  his  habits  as 
a  frog,  turning  his  back  upon  the  sea 
and  climbing  up  into  the  hills  for  dear 
life.  Perhaps,  however,  this  instinct 
was  not  an  inverted  one,  after  all;  as 
by  great  good  luck  four  or  five  other 
sea-lion  cubs  were  washed  ashore,  and 
adopted   by   the    ranchmen    along    the 
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beach,  it  was  possible  to  extend  my 
observations;  and  I  soon  discovered 
well-marked  traces  of  the  same  ten- 
dency in  nearly  all  of  them.  They 
would  quickly  find  their  way  to  the 
highest  point  of  ground  in  the  enclos- 
ure in  which  they  might  be  placed,  or 
if  laid  at  the  foot  of  a  bank  would 
scramble  clumsily  but  determinedly  up 
it.  It  suddenly  occurred  to  me  that 
possibly  baby  sea-lions,  like  baby  seals, 
did  not  take  instinctively  to  the  water 
during  the  first  few  days  of  life.  In- 
deed, the  latter,  for  the  first  week  or 
so  in  their  lives— until,  in  fact,  they 
have  shed  their  birth-robe  of  soft,  sil- 
very-grey fur— cannot  swim  at  all,  and 
would  drown,  if  pushed  into  the  water, 
unless  supported  by  the  mother-seal. 
Such  observations  as  the  surf  would 
permit  us  to  make  of  those  lying  upon 
the  rocky  ledges  of  the  islets  confirmed 
this  impression.  Water  is  evidently  a 
source  of  danger  to  the  infant  sea-lion, 
and  its  earliest  tendency  is  to  climb  as 
far  away  from  it  as  possible.  When 
in  doubt,  its  instinctive  "trump"  is  to 
climb  as  high  up  on  the  rocky  ledges 
as  it  can  get.  The  dozen  or  more  which 
are  washed  ashore  from  the  Netarts 
rookery  each  season  show  both  the 
stern  need  of  this  "Excelsior"  tendency 
on  their  part  and  how  utterly  helpless 
they  must  be  in  the  water,  since  not 
even  their  mothers'  frenzied  assistance 
can  enable  them  to  get  back  on  to  the 
rocks  again. 

The  ultimate  fate  of  these  sea  Water- 
Babies  is  sad  enough.  Although  eager- 
ly adopted  and  cared  for  by  ranchmen, 
fishers  or  campers  along  the  beach,  not 
more  than  one  in  ten  survives.  Their 
keen  appetite  for  milk  fails  gradually, 
and  they  pine  away  and  die  quietly 
within  a  few  weeks.  Of  the  six  washed 
ashore  during  the  week  of  our  visit 
not  one  lived  more  than  ten  days;  and 
though  "Tillamook"  was  apparently 
well  and  hearty  when  I  left  him,  five 
days  after  his  rising  like  Venus  from 
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the  sea-foam,  he  died  before  the  party 
broke  camp,  much  to  everyone's  regret. 

At  last,  after  days  of  waiting,  we 
woke  one  keen,  bright  morning  with  a 
curious  sense  of  something  missing.  A 
moment  later  it  dawned  upon  us  that 
it  was  the  roar  of  the  surf  that  was 
gone.  There  could  be  no  mistake  about 
it.  We  threw  our  ears  up  the  wind, 
and  could  catch  only  a  dull,  drowsy 
growl  in  place  of  the  loud,  angry  snarl 
which  had  become  a  part  of  the  sub- 
stratum of  our  consciousness.  Before 
the  griddle  was  fairly  hot,  down  came 
a  messenger,  hot-foot  from  Captain 
Indian  Joe,  to  say  that  our  chance  had 
come.  Cameras  were  loaded,  guns 
given  a  last  smear  with  oil,  egg-boxes 
piled  into  the  wagon,  and  in  less  than 
half-an-hour  we  were  off  up  the  beach 
to  the  hunters'  hut. 

Here  our  first  difficulty  cropped  up. 
The  tide  was  out;  and  as  it  would  have 
been  madness  to  risk  our  chance  by 
waiting  (although  full-tide  would  have 
been  far  the  most  favorable  time  to  slip 
through  the  surf)  there  were  some  two 
hundred  yards  of  shining  sand  over 
which  our  huge  old  whale-boat  had  to 
be  dragged  by  hand  before  she  could 
be  launched.  This  three-quarters-of- 
an-hour  job  merely  prepared  us  to  form 
a  due  and  respectful  estimate  of  the 
power  of  the  breakers,  when  we  felt 
her  tossed  about  beneath  us  like  a 
tooth-pick  a  few  minutes  later.  For- 
tunately we  were  all  accustomed  to 
rowing,  and  our  six  oars,  with  Indian 
Joe  at  the  tiller,  quickly  drove  her 
through  the  lowest  place  in  the  surf- 
barrier  and  out  to  sea  without  misad- 
venture. 

The  sea-lion  rocks  were  the  inner- 
most of  the  group;  and  as  we  drew 
near  we  could  see  ripples  begin  to  run 
through  their  ranks,  which  finally 
reached  the  water's  edge,  and  the  great 
dun  beasts  began  to  pour  into  the 
waves  in  a  steady,  undulatory  stream. 
Those  nearest  the  edge  just  "wobble" 
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over,  about  as  one  would  have  expect- 
ed to  see  sausages  do  if  suddenly  eu- 
dowed  with  life;  but  the  momentum 
gradually  increased  in  ratio  to  the  dis- 
tance, until  those  highest  up  on  the 
ledges  were  executing  a  superb,  undu- 
latory  toboggan-slide,  which  ended  in 
the  water  with  a  splash  that  sent  the 
spray  flying  twenty  feet  in  air.  The 
first  to  plunge  off  were  the  mothers 
and  babies,  the  last  a  splendid  old  bull 
who  had  been  occupying  the  post  of 
honor  and  danger  on  the  highest  ridge 
of  the  reef.  He  moved  with  the  dig- 
nity befitting  his  rank,  like  a  captain 
leaving  his  sinking  ship. 

The  rocks  we  were  bound  for  were 
three  huge  "hay-stacks"  of  basalt,  with 
abrupt  cliff-sides  from  sixty  to  a  hun- 
dred and  twenty  feet  high,  and  flatfish 
sloping  "roofs"  of  from  an  acre  to  an 
acre  and  a  half  in  extent.  They  were 
not  in  the  least  promising-looking  sub- 
jects, as  not  only  were  their  sides  ex- 
ceedingly steep  but  the  rock  was  rotten 
and  crumbly,  giving  neither  safe  hand- 
hold nor  foot-hold,  and  a  climbing-hook 
wedged  into  a  crack  might  easily  split 
off  a  huge  block  or  even  a  whole  ledge. 
Indeed  the  inner  islet  had  had  a  large, 
arch-shaped  opening  washed  complete- 
ly through  it,  fifty  feet  high  by  sixty 
wide,  the  shelf-ridged  sides  of  which 
were  simply  lined  with  puffins  and 
murres  and  their  nests.  We  picked  out 
the  middle  rock  as  the  most  "climb- 
able"  looking.  As  we  came  within 
clear  eye-shot  it  began  fairly  to  swarm 
with  birds,  like  an  arc-lamp  in  May- 
fly time.  Squadrons  of  impudent  pug- 
nosed  puffins,  with  their  short  wings 
and  roll-shaped  bodies,  buzzed  about 
like  feathered  bumble-bees.  Regiments 
of  graceful  guillemots  and  murres 
whirled  and  flashed  in  sweeping  circles 
about  the  eaves  of  the  hay-stack,  or  sat 
on  dress-parade  in  long,  white-waist- 
coated  lines  on  every  available  inch  of 
ledge  and  shelf.  Gaunt  and  ungainly 
cormorants  flapped  solemnly  backward 


and  forward  from  rock-top  to  water  or 
stood  at  rigid  "  'Tention!"  beside  their 
nests  and  eggs.  Myriads  of  snowy  and 
silvery-grey  gulls  dotted  every  notch 
and  cranny  of  the  brown  rock-walls 
with  splashes  of  white,  like  feathered 
snow-drops,  or  flitted  swiftly  and  si- 
lently about  on  various  thieves'  er- 
rands. Wisps  of  pied  surf-ducks,  crim- 
son-billed oyster-catchers,  delicately 
pencilled  dotterels  and  pearly-tinted 
terns  filled  in  the  kinetoscope  picture. 
It  was  the  sight  of  a  lifetime.  I  can 
shut  my  eyes  and  see  it  yet. 

We  quickly  found  a  passable  landing- 
ledge.  The  steady  ground-swell,  with 
its  rise  and  fall  of  four  or  five  feet, 
would  not  permit  the  boat  to  touch  the 
rocks;  but  by  approaching  stern -end-on 
and  landing  in  a  series  of  flying  leaps 
we  were  soon  ashore,  although  several 
of  our  bulkier  belongings  had  narrow 
escapes  from  a  watery  grave  in  the 
process.  Working  our  way  along  the 
foot-ledge  to  the  other  side  of  the  islet, 
we  discovered,  after  several  unsuccess- 
ful attempts,  a  gully-like  gap  in  thecliff- 
wall  which  promised  a  possible  path 
upward.  Ten  minutes',  vigorous  scram- 
bling brought  us  upon  a  little  shoulder- 
like ridge  or  spur  jutting  out  from  the 
main  rock  about  sixty  feet  above  the 
water.  The  first  man  who  pulled  him- 
self up  on  to  this  found  himself  kneel- 
ing in  a  gull's  nest  Up  we  all  swarmed 
headlong,  at  his  shout,  eager  as  a  par- 
cel of  children  in  the  copses  over  the 
first  primrose,  and  in  less  than  five 
minutes  had  captured  nearly  forty 
clutches  of  eggs. 

But  alas,  the  real  fortress  was  yet 
to  be  scaled.  Between  us  and  the  de- 
lectable ground  at  the  top  still  rose 
forty  feet  of  almost  perpendicular 
cliff.  From  the  narrow  neck  which 
joined  the  little  shoulder  on  which  we 
stood  to  the  main  mass  rose  a  sheer, 
knife-like  angle  of  rock,  on  one  side 
of  which  a  few  painfully-widely  sepa- 
rated knobs  and  short,  slippery  ledges 
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formed  a  sort  of  ghastly  possibilfty  of 
a  devil's  staircase  to  the  top.  It  was 
bad  enough  to  look  at  from  below  in 
cold  blood,  but  when  you  had  scram- 
bled about  ten  feet  up  it,  and  looking 
down  upon  either  side  of  the  sharp- 
angled,  vertical  spur  to  which  you 
were  clinging,  could  see  nothing  be- 
tween you  and  the  white-fanged  surf 
seventy  feet  below  but  the  sloping, 
half-rotten,  six-inch  ledge  into  which 
your  toe-nails  instinctively  strove  to 
drive  themselves  through  the  soles 
of  your  boots,  it  was  productive  of 
strange  and  surprising  sensations.  The 
naturalist  takes  no  shame  to  con- 
fess that  one  downward  glance  at  the 
surf-cauldron  between  his  insteps 
brought  up  such  a  surge  of  remem- 
brances of  his  unprotected  wife,  and 
family  of  tender  age,  together  with 
others  that  strangely  reminded  him  of 
the  parade-deck  of  a  Cunarder,  that  the 
next  thing  he  clearly  recollects  was 
suddenly  finding  himself  sitting,  ex- 
tremely close  to  the  ground,  in  the 
precise  centre  of  the  levellest  patch 
he  could  find  on  the  shoulder  afore- 
said. It  was  several  minutes  before 
he  could  gain  his  own  consent  to 
crawl  to  the  edge  of  this  delightful 
table-cloth-sized  patch,  and  holding 
on  to  the  blessed  ground  firmly  with 
both  hands,  look  down  at  the  path  up 
which  he  had  climbed  to  it.  As,  how- 
ever, the  little  eyrie  in  which  he  lay 
was  simply  crowded  with  nests,  whose 
rightful  owners  were  protesting  volu- 
bly about  his  head,  and  the  ledges  and 
crannies  of  the  great  rock-walls  which 
stretched  away  on  either  side  of  the 
angle  were  piled  high  with  snow-drifts 
of  nesting  birds,  so  close  to  him  that 
he  could  easily  have  reached  out  and 
touched  scores  of  them  with  a  trout- 
rod,  he  concluded  to  make  the  best  of 
the  situation.  He  had  come,  not  for 
eggs,  but  to  see  the  birds  at  home,  and 
nowhere  could  he  have  found  a  finer 
opportunity    for    a    little    social    inter- 


course if  he  had  climbed  forty  more 
precipices.  And  when,  by  working  his 
way  out  to  the  extreme  acromiom-proc- 
ess  of  the  shoulder  on  which  he  stood, 
he  found  that  he  could  get  an  excel- 
lent view  of  the  roof-like  top  of  the 
island  scarcely  twenty  yards  away,  he 
was  perfectly  content  and  settled  down 
in  the  weak  June  sunshine  to  enjoy 
himself. 

The  nests,  with  which  every  foot  of 
the  island  above  breaker-shot  was 
simply  crammed,  could  be  divided  into 
three  great  classes:  the  grass  nests, 
the  burrow  nests  and  the  nests  that 
were  no  nests  at  all.  The  grass  nests 
were  those  of  the  gulls  and  the  cormo- 
rants; the  puffins  and  petrels  occupied 
burrows;  while  the  murres  and  guille- 
mots, who  formed  at  least  two-thirds 
of  the  occupants  of  the  rock,  laid 
their  eggs  on  any  odd  spot  of  the  bare 
rock  which  was  level  enough  to  keep 
them  from  rolling  right  off  into  the 
water.  And  indeed,  some  of  their 
nest-spots  scarcely  even  fulfilled  this 
condition,  for  the  eggs  would  hardly 
stay  there  unless  the  bird  sat  on  them 
to  hold  them  in  place. 

The  most  workmanlike  and  comfort- 
able-looking nests  were  those  made  by 
the  gulls,  and  as  this  is  the  only  credit- 
able thing  I  know  about  them  I  hasten 
to  set  it  down  here.  They  are  useful 
beasts  as  scavengers,  three  of  them 
being  equal  to  a  turkey  buzzard  and 
ten  of  them  to  a  pig,  but  they  will 
steal  like  a  congressman  and  murder 
like  a  pirate.  They  swarmed  in  the 
wake  of  our  party  like  vultures  after 
a  battle,  and  long  before  the  rightful 
owners,  whom  our  approach  had 
frightened  away,  dared  to  return  to 
their  nests,  these  saintly-looking  scal- 
awags swooped  down  upon  the  unpro- 
tected eggs  and  young,  right  under  our 
very  noses. 

Here  came  a  curious  illustration  of 
the  limitation  of  their  intelligence. 
The  larger  eggs  they   promptly  broke 
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with  their  powerful  bills  and  sucked 
at  once;  no  need  to  teach  them  to 
suck  eggs.  But  turning  suddenly  I 
happened  to  catch  sight  of  one  of  the 
rascals  sidling  up  to  a  beautiful  white 
petrel's  egg,  which  had  been  fished  out 
of  its  burrow  and  laid  on  the  sod, 
waiting  for  the  egg-basket.  My  first 
impulse  was  to  throw  a  clod  at  him, 
as  a  petrel's  egg  was  something  of  a 
prize;  but  he  was  so  evidently  puz- 
zled that  I  decided  to  risk  that  par- 
ticular specimen,  just  to  see  what  he 
would  do.  His  idea  of  an  egg,  evident- 
ly, was  an  oval,  spotted  thing,  at  least 
three  inches  long;  but  this  round  white 
sphere,  scarcely  more  than  an  inch  in 
diameter,  was  another  sort  of  pebble. 
After  poking  "it  gingerly  once  or  twice 
with  his  beak  to  see  if  it  might  be  some- 
thing squashable  in  the  berry  or  jelly 
fish  line,  he  decided  that  the  proper 
thing  to  do  was  to  swallow  it  whole. 
Again  I  restrained  myself,  hoping  fer- 
vently that  it  would  choke  him;  but 
after  one  or  two  violent  gulps,  during 
which,  by  some  miracle,  it  escaped 
breaking,  he  coughed  it  out  again  and 
deposited  it  on  the  rock.  His  reason- 
ing evidently  ran,  "It's  neither  big 
enough  nor  colored  enough  to  be  break- 
able; it's  too  big  to  swallow.  I  give  it 
up."  He  next  turned  his  bush-whack- 
ing attention  to  a  couple  of  dead  cor- 
morant nestlings  which  happened  to 
occupy  the  next  nest  (we  found  a  num- 
ber of  dead  nestlings  on  the  rock,  from 
what  cause  we  were  quite  at  a  loss  to 
determine;  possibly  cold,  or  previous 
attentions  on  the  part  of  the  gulls)  and 
picking  one  of  them  up  tried  to  swal- 
low a  wing  of  it.  As  this  declined  to 
go  down  without  the  rest  of  the  body, 
which  was  hopelessly  too  big  even  for 
a  gull's  gape,  he  fussed  around  with  it 
in  a  disgusted  sort  of  fashion  for  sev- 
eral minutes,  and  then  calmly  picked 
it  up,  carried  it  to  the  edge  of  the  rock 
and  dropped  it  over.  When  he  found 
it  again,  on  the  beach-ledge  below,  it 


would  probably  be  more  amenable  to 
reason  in  the  matter  of  swallowing 
piecemeal.  Obviously  eternal  vigilance 
is  the  price  of  safety,  even  on  Bird 
Rock,  and  the  brooding  murre  sits  as 
close  as  she  does  for  two  reasons:  to 
keep  the  egg  on  and  to  keep  the  gulls 
off. 

The  colors  of  the  various  eggs  pre- 
sent some  interesting  problems.  Sev- 
eral of  them  conform  to  the  protective 
theory  perfectly.  Those  of  the  gulls, 
for  instance,  which  lie  right  out  on  the 
open  ground  in  their  large,  grass-built 
nests  with  nothing  between  them  and 
the  sky  except  a  few  thin  spears  of 
grass  or  wiry  sprigs  of  yarrow,  are 
tinted  a  dull,  earthy  brown,  with  dark- 
er splotches,  matching  their  surround- 
ings so  perfectly  that  constant  vigi- 
lance had  to  be  exercised  to  keep  us 
from  stepping  on  them  before  we  saw 
them.  Those  of  the  puffins  and  the 
petrels,  being  deposited  in  the  ends  of 
burrows  in  almost  total  darkness  and 
utterly  invisible  to  any  enemy,  were 
naturally  devoid  of  color,  pure  white- 
Nature,  so  to  speak,  wasting  no  pig- 
ment where  none  was  needed. 

But  what  is  to  be  said  as  to  the  eggs 
of  the  cormorants,  which  were  as  ut- 
terly exposed  as  those  of  the  gulls  and 
in  the  open  bowls  of  much  larger  nests, 
built  up,  funeral-pyre  fashion,  a  foot 
or  more  above  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  by  the  debris  of  successive 
generations;  twigs,  grass,  feathers, 
and  last,  but  chiefly,  dried  fish  bones, 
the  disgorged  remains  of  former  din- 
ners. Instead  of  being  brown,  or  even 
gray  or  neutral  in  tint,  they  were  of  a 
staring  white,  or  with  a  slight  skim- 
milk,  bluish  tint  in  them,  and  of  a 
rough,  chalky  surface,  just  as  if  they 
had  been  recently  smeared  by  an  ama- 
teur whitewasher.  And  indeed  the  lime- 
coat  of  their  shells  was  so  loosely  at- 
tached that  they  would  make  a  broad 
chalky  mark  when  rubbed  upon  a  coat- 
sleeve  or  other  dark   surface.       Here 
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was  not  only  no  protection,  but  wide- 
open  defiance  of  danger.  The  only  pos- 
sible explanation  which  seems  to  pre- 
sent itself  is  that  both  papa  and  mam- 
ma cormorant  being  most  devoted  sit- 
ters, and  one  or  other  of  them  prac- 
tically on  the  nest  almost  every  mo- 
ment of  the  time  from  laying  to  hatch- 
ing, the  eggs  are,  to  all  intents  and 
purposes,  under  cover  and  as  com- 
pletely protected  from  hostile  eyes  as 
if  in  a  burrow.  And  there  is  little 
danger  of  their  being  exposed  by  any 
frightening  away  of  the  old  birds,  for 
cormorant  pere  is  about  as  ferocious 
and  indigestible-looking  a  customer  as 
can  well  be  imagined,  with  his  gaunt 
twenty-four  inches  of  height,  glittering 
yellow  eye  and  snake-like  head  and 
beak,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  he  will 
take  a  back  seat  for  nobody  except  the 
great  sea  eagle. 

This  last  mentioned  gentleman  is  in- 
deed the  sole  Lord  of  the  Manor  of 
Bird  Rock,  the  only  enemy  whom  its 
inhabitants  have  to  dread,  except  our 
own  species  of  bipeds  without  feathers. 
He  is  said  to  descend  occasionally,  af- 
ter hatching  is  fairly  under  way,  and 
collect  his  rents  in  the  shape  of  a  sump- 
tuous, but  one  would  think  somewhat 
cod-liver-oily,  banquet  on  some  of  the 
young  birds.  They  couldn't  taste  worse 
than  caviare,   however. 

The  eggs  of  the  murres  are  equally 
puzzling  in  their  tints,  for  though  laid 
out  on  -  the  naked  rock  with  nothing 
but  the  sky  above  them,  and  plainly 
visible  from  every  direction  except  be- 
low, they  form  a  perfect  spring  flow- 
er-garden of  tints.  Their  ground  color 
ranges  from  pure  white,  with  various 
washes  of  delicate  gray,  through  half- 
a-dozen  shades  of  baby  blue  up  to 
purest  azure;  and  upon  this  bright 
background  is  spread  an  elaborate  pat- 
tern of  splotches  and  splashes,  of  all 
sizes  and  shapes,  thickest  toward  the 
large  end  of  the  egg,  and  ranging 
from     dusky   brown    to    chocolate-red 


and  velvety  black.  Of  hundreds  of 
eggs  examined  I  found  no  two  alike, 
either  in  shade  of  ground-tint,  or  color, 
size  or  number  of  splotches.  There  is 
certainly  no  attempt  at  protective  col- 
oring of  any  sort  here.  The  only  ex- 
planation that  even  suggests  itself  is 
that  the  birds,  like  the  cormorants, 
are  almost  incessant  sitters,  one  or  the 
other  of  them  being  on  duty  every 
moment  from  the  time  the  egg  is  laid. 
And  there  is  an  additional  element  of 
safety  in  that  the  murres  sit,  not  like 
the  cormorants  singly,  but  in  squads 
and  shoals,  the  number  of  birds  on 
each  "nest"  being  limited  only  by  the 
size  of  the  available  patch  of  space. 
The  closeness  with  which  the  eggs 
are  packed  may  be  imagined  from  the 
fact  that  on  a  single  ledge,  about  three 
feet  wide  by  twelve  feet  long,  one  of 
our  party  counted  ninety-two  sitting 
birds. 

But  if  so  protected,  what  need  of  any 
coloring  at  all — why  are  they  not  plain 
white,  like  the  cormorants'  and  puf- 
fins'? The  student— colloquially  yclept 
"The  Undertaker,"  from  the  chastened 
melancholy  of  his  habitual  air— puzzled 
long  over  this  apparent  waste  of  pig- 
ment, and  finally,  after  careful  obser- 
vation, emerged  with  the  suggestion 
that  it  was  due  to  the  communal  nest- 
ing, marked  variations  in  color  being 
necessary  to  enable  each  bird  to  recog- 
nize his  (her)  own  egg  among  such  a 
basketful.  The  theory  was  further 
supported  by  the  fact  that  not  only 
did  the  eggs  vary  widely  in  color  and 
markings,  but  in  size  and  shape,  also, 
the  smallest  being  scarcely  larger  than 
good  large  hens'  eggs— Brahmas  or 
Lrangshans,  for  instance — while  the 
largest  equalled  moderate-sized  turkey- 
eggs.  Even  the  shape  varied  very 
considerably,  for  though  the  general 
form  was  that  of  a  rapidly-tapering 
oval,  like  turkey-eggs,  some  tapered  so 
abruptly  as  to  appear  positively  top 
shaped,   with    others  were   almost    as 
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even  as  olives  and  others  nearly  cigar- 
shaped. 

The  range  of  these  variations,  both 
of  size  and  color,  obtruded  itself  in  a 
most  practical  way  when  we  came 
back  to  fit  our  booty  into  the  card- 
board racks  of  the  large  egg-box.  This, 
being  a  simple  commercial  structure, 
was  built  solely  with  reference  to  the 
almost  infinitesimal  variation  of  the 
hens'  egg  of  commerce,  and  it  was  a 
worse  puzzle  than  "pigs  in  clover"  to 
get  these  wildly-individual  children  of 
the  cliff -ledges  to  fit  in  with  anything 
like  economy  of  space  or  even  safety. 
The  longest  and  slenderest  eggs  would 
slip  completely  through  the  pockets  of 
the  rack,  while  the  shortest  and 
broadest  would  bulge  over  on  both 
Sides,  so  that  they  could  only  be  put 
in  alternate  compartments;  and  when 
you  had  at  last  got  the  tray  filled  and 
tried  to  put  on  the  buffer-sheet  of 
cardboard  which  was  to  form  the  bot- 
tom of  the  next  layer,  you  found  that 
the  tops  of  the  largest  eggs  projected 
at  least  from  half  to  three-quarters  of 
an  inch  above  those  of  the  smallest. 
Such  wide  variations  as  these  could 
certainly  be  utilized  by  the  mother- 
bird,  for  they  would  make  the  eggs 
more  unlike  one  another  than  our  hu- 
man babies  up  to,  say,  three  months  of 
age;  and  we  all  know  that  their  moth- 
ers can  tell  them  apart  without  the 
slightest  difficulty,  though  we  often 
wonder  how  under  Heaven  they  can. 

The  naturalist  was  at  first  inclined 
scofQngly  to  maintain  that  such  varia- 
tions were  utterly  imperceptible  to  the 
limited  intelligence  of  the  birds,  and 
that  probably  the  hatching  was  as 
purely  communal  as  the  nesting;  that 
each  bird  simply  planted  herself  down 
upon  the  first  egg  she  found  vacant 
upon  her  return  from  the  feeding- 
ground,  caring  not  a  boddle  whether 
she  or  somebody  else  had  laid  it.  All 
she  wanted  to  satisfy  her  was  the 
possession  of  an  egg  in  that  particular 


group-nest.  But  the  student,  by  dint 
of  lying  down  upon  his  stomach  on 
the  top  of  the  cliff,  and  craning  his 
neck  over  the  edge  in  the  most  un- 
comfortable fashion  so  that  he  could 
look  directly  down  upon  a  nest-ledge 
only  ten  or  fifteen  feet  below,  was 
able  to  confute  this  cynical  view  of 
the  murre's  maternal  intelligence. 
What  he  saw  was  a  most  interesting 
and  quite  complicated  performance. 
The  sexes  evidently  took  turns  in  sit- 
ting upon  the  eggs.  Whenever  the 
male  bird  returned  from  feeding  he 
pitched  upon  the  extreme  outer  edge, 
which,  indeed,  was  the  only  place 
where  he  could  find  any  clear  footing, 
and  there  called  and  clucked  and 
craned  his  neck  until  he  could  elicit 
some  response  from  his  mate.  The 
moment  he  had  located  her  he  plunged 
at  once  into  the  thick  of  the  press  and 
fought  and  shouldered  and  pecked  his 
way  through  to  her,  to  the  intense  dis- 
gust and  dissatisfaction  of  the  other 
birds.  As  soon  as  he  was  safely  an- 
chored on  the  precious  egg,  his  mate, 
instead  of  taking  flight  from  where 
she  stood,  simply  reversed  the  per- 
formance and  fought  her  way  out  to 
the  edge  of  the  ledge,  amid  a  chorus 
of  squawkings;  every  bird  she  passed 
within  reach  of  giving  her  a  parting 
peck  for  good  luck.  So  that  possibly 
the  variations  of  color  and  shape  may 
be  of  practical  value  to  the  birds. 

The  peculiar  peg-top  shape  of  the 
egg  has  certainly  a  practical  value  of 
another  sort,  and  that  is  in  preventing 
the  egg  from  rolling.  Eggs  of  such 
taper  when  disturbed  will  not  roll 
straight  onward  like  a  barrel,  but 
swing  quickly  round  on  their  own  axis 
and  come  to  a  standstill,  large  end 
downward,  within  four  or  five  inches. 
We  could  hardly  believe  that  the  form 
would  have  such  a  decided  effect  in 
this  regard  until  we  tried  some  practi- 
cal experiments  with  the  eggs,  plac- 
ing them   upon  flat  or  gently   sloping 
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surfaces  and  starting  them  to  roll.  It 
was  simply  astonishing  how  quickly 
they  would  whirl  around  on  their  own 
vertical  axis.  It  took  quite  a  smart 
push  to  send  them  more  than  nine 
inches  away  from  the  starting  point; 
while  if  the  push  were  given  within 
an  inch  of  either  end  of  the  egg,  it 
would  simply  whirl  round  on  its  own 
axis  without  stirring  more  than  a 
couple  of   inches  from   the  spot. 

The  most  comical  feature  about  the 
nesting  of  the  murres  is  that  they  do 
their  sitting  standing  up.  Indeed,  it 
is  hard  to  imagine  how  they  could 
cover  the  egg  sufficiently  to  keep  it  at 
the  proper  temperature,  if  it  were  not 
for  their  communal  nesting,  for  they 
stand  bolt  upright,  like  soldiers  upon 
parade,  astride  of  their  eggs,  and  must 
depend  .  upon  the  contact  of  their 
neighbors'  bodies  for  complete  protec- 
tion. That  they  sit  astride  their  eggs 
is  proven  in  a  most  disastrous  manner 
by  the  results  of  a  sudden  flight  from 
the  nests  on  their  part.  It  takes  a 
good  deal  to  frighten  them  off  their 
nests,  but  when  they  do  go  they  are 
exceedingly  apt  to  carry  the  eggs  with 
them,  pitching  them  not  merely  clear 
of  the  ledge  but  eight  or  ten  feet  out 
into  the  water.  Almost  every  shot 
that  was  fired  by  us  to  obtain  some  of 
the  rarer  cormorants  resulted  in  the 
throwing  of  a  number  of  murre's  eggs 
off  the  nesting-ledges,  and  when  we 
were  working  our  boat  through  the 
archway  already  spoken  of,  which 
pierced  the  inner  rock,  a  perfect  show- 
er of  eggs  and  young  birds  fell  all 
around  us  as  the  terrified  tenants  of 
the  ledges  fled  in  dismay.  Mr.  Prank 
Chapman  relates  a  similar  experience 
on  his  visit  to  the  great  Bird  Rock  in 
the  gulf  of  St.  Lawrence. 

By  far  the  most  original  of  all  the 
nests  were  those  of  the  puffins  and 
petrels.  Every  level  or  even  roof -like 
space  about  the  rock  was  covered 
from   one  to  three  feet  deep  with   a 


coating  of  soft,  friable  earth,  com- 
posed partly  of  rotten  rock,  but  chiefly 
of  the  remains  of  the  droppings  of 
myriads  of  generations  of  sea-birds. 
In  fact  it  may  be  remarked  in  passing 
that  the  odor  of  the  island,  in  spite  of 
the  magnificent  ventilation  by  every 
wind  of  heaven,  resembled  that  of  an 
old  and  badly-kept  hen-roost.  In  this 
soft  and  fragrant  soil  the  powerful 
bills  of  the  puffins  have  dug  out  in- 
numerable burrows  from  two  to  four 
feet  in  length,  at  the  end  of  each  of 
which  a  rough  nest  cavity  is  scratched 
and  a  single  chalk-white  egg  is  laid. 
Each  main  burrow  may  have  from 
one  to  four  short  side  passages  leading 
off  from  it,  so  that  one  ground-opening 
may  accommodate  four  or  five  mother 
puffins.  All  you  have  to  do  is  to  lie 
down  on  the  ground,  thrust  in  your 
arm  and  pull  them  out,  one  after  the 
other— providing  that  they  don't  get 
you  by  the  fingers  first.  But  this  lit- 
tle proviso  throws  the  odds  rather,  if 
anything,  in  favor  of  the  puffin,  for 
they  bite  like  a  beaver-trap.  Here,  as 
everywhere,  audacity  is  the  thing  that 
tells.  You  must  plunge  the  hand  in 
boldly  and  quickly,  so  as  to  completely 
block  the  mouth  of  the  burrow  with 
your  shoulder  as  soon  as  possible,  for 
the  puffin,  like  all  other  burrowing  an- 
imals, as  old  rat-catchers  and  trappers 
asure  me,  will  not  bite  in  the  dark. 
By  this  method  you  will  not  get  bitten 
more  than  once  in  three  or  four  puf- 
fins. You  must  handle  your  bird  dis- 
creetly, however,  even  after  you  get 
him  out,  for  a  puffin  robbed  of  his  egg 
is  as  vicious  as  a  rattlesnake,  as  I 
found  to  my  cost.  I  had  extracted 
one  of  them  by  this  painless  process, 
and  laying  him  gently  down  on  the 
ground  beside  me,  turned  to  plunge  af- 
ter the  egg,  supposing  that  he  would 
make  the  best  of  hfs  liberty  at  once. 
But  no  such  idea  entered  his  head. 
Before  I  could  wink  he  had  me  by  the 
leg,  and  I  had  to  choke  him  for  what 
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seemed  at  least  ten  or  fifteen  minutes 
before  I  could  make  him  let  go,  and 
bore  the  visible  marks  of  his  fury  for 
weeks  after.  When  at  last  I  did  get 
him  loose,  I  laughed  till  I  nearly  fell 
off  the  ledge  at  the  sheer,  unadultera- 
ted nerve  of  the  little  beggar,  and  I 
have  no  doubt  that  that  puffin  is  still 
relating  to  his  grandchildren  the  story 
of  his  victory. 

Even  the  slight  and  delicately-built 
petrels  can  drive  their  burrows  into 
this  friable  soil,  though  these  seem  to 
be  dug  with  the  feet  rather  than  with 
the  beak.  "Wherever  they  can  they 
take  advantage  of  the  previous  work 
of  the  puffin,  so  that  it  is  not  un- 
common to  find  a  happy  family  in 
one  of  these  burrows,  with  a  couple 
of  petrels  in  the  front  attic  and  hall 
bedroom,  so  to  speak,  and  two  or  three 
puffins  in  the  two-pair  back. 

The  petrels  are  out  on  their  feeding- 
ground  all  day,  and  never  come  near 
the  burrows  except  at  night,  so  that 
you  might  be  constantly  about  the 
rock  ffrom  dawn  to  dark  for  weeks 
and  yet  never  see  a  sign  of  a  petrel, 
and  it  is  really  hard  to  imagine  where 
the  pearly-white  eggs  which  dot  the 
burrows  come  from,  as  even  the  fe- 
male petrel  is  never  found  at  home, 
except  during  the  actual  process  of  in- 
cubation. In  fact  we  never  saw  a 
petrel  during  the  whole  of  our  stay, 
except  one  or  two  which  we  found  in 
the  burrows,  though  we  took  scores  of 
their  eggs  and  could  have  taken  hun- 
dreds. 

The  Oologist— surnamed  "The  Far- 
mer" for  short— had,  however,  on  a 
previous  visit  to  Netarts  waded  out  at 
low  tide  to  a  small  rock  close  to  shore, 
whose  top  was  riddled  with  petrel-bur- 
rows. The  tide  rose  unexpectedly  and 
he  had  to  spend  the  night  on  the  rock 
in  his  shirt-sleeves,  without  either  sup- 
per, blankets  or  coat,  but  even  at  that 
he  declared  that  his  experience  with 
the  petrels  was  worth  the  discomfort. 


Just  as  the  last  gleam  of  daylight  dis- 
appeared they  swept  down  upon  the 
island  like  a  swarm  of  bats.  Those 
that  were  in  the  burrows  came 
squeaking  and  whistling  out  to  meet 
them,  until  the  whole  place,  from  two 
feet  underground  to  six  feet  above  it, 
seemed  simply  alive  with  them.  It 
was  a  most  uncanny  performance,  for 
though  the  ground  under  his  feet  was 
full  of  squeaking  and  gurglings,  and 
the  air  of  soft  twitterings,  while  the 
breath  of  swift  wings  would  fan  his 
face  now  on  this  side  now  on  that 
incessantly,  not  a  bird,  not  a  form  of 
any  sort,  not  even  a  shadow  was  to 
be  seen. 

When  there  are  nestlings  to  be  fed, 
the  parent  birds  come  home  with  their 
crops  full  of  a  sort  of  oil,  the  partial- 
ly-digested extract  of  the  fish  which 
they  have  caught.  On  reaching  the  nest 
they  thrust  their  beaks  into  the  open 
and  clamorous  mouths  of  the  young 
and  simply  squirt  the  extract  down 
their  throats  into  their  crops,  thus 
antedating  by  several  thousand  years 
the  forced-feeding  methods  of  poultry- 
men.  The  situation  has  a  drawback 
for  the  egg-collector,  since,  on  the 
principle  of  "easy  come,  easy  go,"  the 
young  petrel  is  almost  as  ready  to 
eject  his  dose  of  cod-liver  oil  as  he 
was  to  have  it  injected,  and  the  mo- 
ment you  touch  him  will  promptly 
"play  Jonah"  in  your  direction  with 
surprising  power  of  projection.  To 
have  an  ounce  or  more  of  hot.,  rancid 
fish-oil  suddenly  shot  up  your  sleeve 
is  not  exactly  gratifying,  either  to 
your  nerves  at  the  time  or  to  your 
nostrils  afterwards. 

But  it  is  an  ill  wind  that  blows  no- 
body any  good,  and  the  foxy  natives 
of  various  sea-coasts,  among  them 
the  Australian,  get  their  principal  sup- 
ply of  oil  for  the  year  from  this 
source.  They  both  empty  the  crops  of 
the  younger  nestlings  and  take  the 
bodies   of  the   older    ones,   which    be- 
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come  mere  balls  of  fat.  So  oily  have 
these  latter  become  that— it  is  alleged- 
all  that  is  needed  to  make  excellent 
candles  of  them  is  to  dry  them  and 
poke  a  wick  down  their  throats.  A 
match  does  the  rest 

In  the  midst  of  our  enjoyment,  ere 
we  had  been  on  the  rock  three  hours, 
which  seemed  scarcely  thirty  minutes, 
Captain  Joe  suddenly  signalled  to  us. 
No  breeze  had  risen,  but  the  advance 
ripples  of  a  sea,  raised  by  some  storm 
half-way  to  Honolulu,  had  slipped  in 
under  and  past  us,  and  the  sweet  surf 
was  roaring  defiance  to  our  landing. 
Hastily  collecting  our  precious  speci- 
mens, we  started  down,  only  to  find 
the  waves  beating  over  the  ledge  along 
which  we  had  worked  our  way  round 
the  point  of  rock  from  the  landing- 
place  to  the  foot  of  our  cliff-gully. 
There  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  drop 
our  rope  straight  down  the  other  side 
of  the  shoulder  and  swing  ourselves 
down  it,  hand-over-hand,  forty  feet 
sheer  on  to  the  rocks  below.  This, 
with  the  lowering  of  our  egg-boxes, 
guns,  camera,  etc.,  took  some  little 
time,  and  we  couldn't  imagine  what 
made  Indian  Joe  so  anxious  to  hurry 
us  on  board. 

We  soon  found  out,  however,  for  ten 
minutes'  vigorous  pulling  with  the  tide 
brought  us  in  plain  sight  of  a  surf- 
wall  which  had  grown  up,  like  Jonah's 
gourd,  six  or  eight  feet  in  half  as 
many  hours.  It  wasn't  attractive  to 
look  at,  but  we  were  flushed  with  our 
triumph  over  the  Rock  and  ready  for 
anything.  A  moment  we  hung  on  the 
tide,  then  at  Captain  Joe's  hissing, 
"Now,  boys!"  slap  we  dashed  at  it! 
The  staunch  old  whale-boat  shot  up 
into  the  air  like  a  thoroughbred  hunter 
at  a  fence,  a  breathless  downward 
plunge  on  the  other  side— and  we  could 
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see  the  wall  of  furious  water  behind 
us. 

But  horrors!  It  was  coming  after 
us.  It  gained  on  us  every  second. 
Should  we  never  pull  out  of  that 
trough?  The  green  terror  astern  was 
too  much  for  Solomon's  nerves;  with 
a  gasp  he  turned  his  head  wildly  to 
gaze  over  his  shoulder  for  a  soft  spot 
to  be  washed  up  on.  Instantly  he 
caught  a  crab,  fouled  the  next  man's 
oar  and  the  boat  swung  sidewise. 
Crash!  came  a  quarter  of  a  ton  of  green 
water  right  over  our  stern  and  half  way 
up  to  our  seats.  Biff!  came  ten  tons 
of  the  next  wave  against  our  seaward 
side,  rolling  us  over  like  an  empty 
cracker-barrel.  Luckily  the  "crab"  had 
knocked  Solomon  over  on  to  his  back, 
in  the  bottom  of  the  boat,  while  his 
oar  went  floating  out  to  sea.  This 
cleared  the  next  man's  oar;  we  strug- 
gled into  our  stroke  again  and  were 
under  way  before  the  next  wave 
caught  us.  Five  minutes  later  we 
landed,  safe  but  excessively  wet,  es- 
pecially Solomon,  who  was  still  lying 
on  his  back,  feet  up  in  air,  in  about 
nine  inches  of  water.  His  impression 
Apparently  was  that  he  had  gone  to 
the  bottom  and  was  being  drowned. 
No  soon  had  we  persuaded  him  out 
of  this  and  got  him  on  his  feet  than  a 
single  glance  at  the  fire  in  the  Cap- 
tain's eye  sent  him  scuttling  ashore 
with  astonishing  alacrity.  Indian  Joe 
was  ready  to  scalp  him,  not  so  much 
for  nearly  swamping  the  boat  and 
drowning  half  of  us,  as  for  the  exceed- 
ing coldness  and  wetness  of  the  quar- 
ter-ton of  Pacific  Ocean  aforemen- 
tioned, which  had  deluged  his  broad 
shoulders,  as  he  stood  In  the  stern. 

Farewell  to  the  Bird  Rocks  of  Tilla- 
mook Light,  but  also,  and  most  fer- 
vently, au  revoirt 

Woods  Hutchinson. 
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THE  ROWERS. 

The    banked    oars    fell    an    hundred    strong. 

And  backed  and  threshed  and  ground; 
But  bitter  was  the  rowers'  song 

As  they  brought  the  war  boat  round. 

They  had  no  heart  for  the  rally  and  roar 

That  makes  the  whaleback  smoke 
When  the  great  blades  cleave  and  hold  and  leave, 

As  one  on  the  racing  stroke. 

They  sang:   "What  reckoning  do  ye  keep, 

And  steer  her  by  what  star, 
If  we  come  unscathed  from  the  Southern  deep 

To  be  wrecked  on  a  Baltic  bar? 

"Last  night  ye  swore  our  voyage  was  done, 

But  seaward  still  we  go; 
And  ye  tell  us  now  a  secret  vow 

Ye  have  made  with  an  open  foe: 

"That  we  must  lie  off  a  lightless  coast 

And  haul  and  back  and  veer 
At  the  will  of  the  breed  that  have  wronged  us  most 

For  a  year  and  a  year  and  a  year. 

"There  was  never  a  shame  in  Christendie 

They  laid  not  to  our  door: 
And  ye  say  we  must  take  the  Winter  sea, 

And  sail  with  them  once  more. 

"Look  south.    The  gale  is  scarce  o'er  past 

That  stripped  and  lay  us  down 
When  we  stood  forth.    But  they  stood  fast, 

And  prayed  to  see  us  drown. 

"The  dead  they  mocked  are  scarcely  cold; 

Our  wounds  are  bleeding  yet; 
And  ye  tell  us  now  that  our  strength  is  sold 

To  help  them  press  for  a  debt. 

"  'Neath  all  the  flags  of  all  mankind    \\  \' 

That  use  upon  the  seas, 
Was  there  no  other  fleet  to  find, 

That  ye  strike  hands  with  these? 

"Of  evil  times  that  men  could  choose 
On  evil  fate  to  fall, 
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What  brooding  judgment  let  ye   loose 
To  pick  the  worst  of  all? 

"In  sight  of  peace  from  the  narrow  seas, 

O'er  half  the  world  to  run 
With  a  cheated  crew  to  league  anew 

With  the  Goth  and  the  shameless  Hun?" 

Rudyard  Kipling. 

The   London   Times. 
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"Indeet,  they  are  all  a  pack  of  fools!" 

That  was  the  comment,  uttered  on 

my  right  in  the  Strangers'  Gallery  in 

the  House  of     Commons,  which  first 

drew  my  attention  to  Evan  Thomas. 

It  was  a  big  night  in  the  House.   The 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  was 
making  a  statement  of  gravest  political 
importance    on    a    highly    contentious 
matter.     The  whole  policy  of  our  Em- 
pire was  at  stake,  and  the  Government 
was  on  its  trial.    With  marvellous  lu- 
cidity  of   exposition,   in  a    cold  clear 
voice  that  rang  through  the  House  like 
a   silver  bell,   the    Colonial    Secretary 
was  stating  the  case  for  the  defence. 
Suddenly  there  had  broken  out  from 
the  Irish  benches  a  truculent  interrup- 
tion, recalling  an  incident  in  the  ora- 
tor's past  career,  entirely  irrelevant  to 
Imperial  politics.    The  Colonial  Secre- 
tary paused  for  a  second;  his  impas- 
sive countenance  lit  with  a  lively  ex- 
pression of  animated  venom;  the  cold, 
grey  eye  flashed  and  the  lips  shot  forth 
a  rancorous  personal  retort.    One  fan- 
cied that  one  could  see  the  words  he 
uttered  stream  across  the  House  and 
strike  the  interrupter,   so  plainly   did 
that  unhappy  patriot  start  and  quiver 
as  the  dart  went  home.     The  House, 
which  had  hitherto  maintained  a  judi- 
cial and,  indeed,  an  irresolute  attitude, 
was  stirred  by   this  blast  of  ridicule, 


like  a  field  of  standing  corn  on  a  gusty 
day.  A  ripple  of  delight  passed  over 
the  shining  hats  below  us  and  then 
deepened  into  a  full  wave  of  enthusias- 
tic mirth,  beneath  which  the  frantic 
politicians  rocked  and  swayed.  When 
the  speaker  continued  his  statement  it 
was  clear  that  his  audience  was  no 
longer  unsympathetic.  The  feeling  of 
the  House  was  with  him;  the  policy  of 
the  Government  was  approved. 

But  what,  I  asked  myself,  had  that 
retort  to  do  with  Imperial  politics?  A 
feeling  of  disappointment  came  over 
me,  of  disgust  with  this  famous  as- 
sembly, which  seemed  so  ready  to  de- 
cide the  fate  of  Republics  and  the  pol- 
icy of  an  Empire  on  the  strength  of 
petty  personalities  fit  only  for  a  vestry 
meeting. 

"Indeet,  they  are  all  a  pack  of  fools," 
muttered  the  man  on  my  right.  "They 
are  none  of  them  as  goot  as  me." 

I  recognized  the  utterance  of  gallant 
little  Wales,  and  turned  to  see  who  it 
was  whose  view  of  the  case  thus 
chimed  with  my  own.  I  saw  a  small, 
misshapen  man,  club-footed  and  slight- 
ly hunchbacked.  He  was  watching  the 
House  critically,  his  head  cocked  on 
one  side,  for  all  the  world  like  a  jack- 
daw looking  into  a  potato.  A  long  thin 
fresh-colored  face,  small  twinkling 
eyes,   a  high   forehead  and  prominent 
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thin-lipped  mouth  were  set  in  a  frame 
of  red  hair;  a  goatee  beard  lent  an 
American  touch  to  his  apearance. 

In  the  crush  of  the  crowd  that 
streamed  out  when  the  speech  was  fin- 
ished I  lost  sight  of  this  original,  and 
it  was  not  till  a  year  later  that  I  came 
across  him  again.  This  time  it  was  on 
his  native  heath.  I  had  gone  up  to  a 
small  village  among  the  Welsh  moun- 
tains to  try  my  hand  at  the  spring 
trout.  The  day  after  my  arrival  I  set 
out  to  find  the  local  fisherman,  from 
whom  I  hoped  to  learn  something  as 
to  the  size  and  color  of  the  flies  that 
were  likely  to  be  useful.  Evan  Thomas, 
they  told  me,  was  the  man  for  me,  and 
I  found  my  way  to  his  shop  accord- 
ingly. 

The  village  of  Eglwys  y  Mynydd  is 
situated  in  a  valley,  nestling  beneath 
the  cliffs  of  a  steep  and  mighty  moun- 
tain. On  the  far  side  of  the  valley  rise 
the  lofty  but  gentler  slopes  of  another 
range  of  hills  which  recede  into  the 
distance.  Occasionally,  when  it  hap- 
pens not  to  be  raining,  you  can  distin- 
guish there  the  disfiguring  scars  and 
grey  waste-heaps  of  innumerable  slate- 
quarries,  from  which  now  and  again 
comes  the  sudden  thunder  of  blasting 
or  the  rattling  screech  of  waste  as  it 
is  tipped  over  the  side  of  the  ever- 
growing mounds  of  slag. 

A  good  trout-stream,  liable  to  spates 
which  are  apt  to  flood  the  whole  vil- 
lage for  an  hour  or  two,  purls  through 
the  valley  and  divides  the  village  into 
two  halves.  Near  the  bridge  stood  the 
shop  of  Evan  Thomas.  It  was  easy  to 
discover,  being  the  only  shop  in  the 
village,  besides  that  of  the  baker  and 
the  draper,  who  sold  everything  from 
pins  to  hair-oil  and  from  postage- 
stamps  to  tinned  salmon.  A  Welsh 
quarryman  will  go  all  the  week  with- 
out meat  rather  than  not  have  tinned 
salmon  for  dinner  on  Sunday.  A  fish- 
ing-rod hung  out  from  Thomas's  door- 
way, and  on  the  glass  fanlight  of  the 


doorway  was  painted  in  large  letters 
Evan  Thomas,  and  below  in  brackets 
Pippin  ap  Hole. 

There  being  no  one  visible  within  the 
shop,  I  rapped  impatiently  on  the 
counter  with  the  stick  of  my  landing- 
net.  A  tall,  quaint-looking  female 
with  a  thin,  cadaverous,  spectacled  face 
looked  into  the  shop  from  the  sitting- 
room  door  and,  disappearing,  called  to 
Evan  Thomas.  In  answer  there  was 
a  shuffling  of  feet  in  the  little  back- 
parlor;  a  shrill  voice  cried  out,  "I'm 
coming,  I'm  coming,"  and  into  the  shop 
came  a  little  red-haired  hunchback, 
dresed  in  a  black  tail-coat  and  a  cleri- 
cal hat.  It  was  Evan  Thomas,  the  man 
of  sense  whom  I  had  noticed  in  the 
Strangers'  Gallery.  "Anon,  anon,  sir, 
as  Shakespeare  has  it,"  he  added  as  he 
came  forward,  and  muttered  in  his 
beard,  "though  I  don't  claim  the  char- 
acter." 

"Good  day,  Mr.  Thomas,"  I  said;  "I 
remember  seeing  you  in  London  once." 

"Yes,  yes,  yes,"  he  answered,  speak- 
ing, as  ever,  quickly  and  through  his 
teeth,  "but  I  don't  remember  you." 
Mr.  Thomas  wa«  a  man  of  importance 
in  his  own  village.  An  elder  of  his 
own  particular  Zion,  he  stood  unem- 
barrassed. "But  then,"  he  continued, 
"there  are  so  many  Londoners  in  Lon- 
don, and  there  are  very  few  visitors 
there  from  this  village." 

There  was  something  indescribably 
sly  in  his  tone  as  he  said  this,  with  a 
quick  side-jerk  of  his  head.  I  assented 
laughingly  and  told  him  where  we  had 
met.  "Ah,"  he  rejoined,  "I  got  a  liking 
for  debate  in  America;  but  I  didn't 
think  much  of  them  down  there."  He 
jerked  his  thumb  over  his  shoulder  in 
the  direction  of  London. 

"Oh,  you  have  been  in  America, 
have  you?  So  have  I.  Why  did  you 
go?"  I  asked  with  thoughtless  curios- 
ity. 

"I  just  had  occasion  to  be  there,"  he 
answered,    and    would    say    no    more. 
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Nor  did  he  ever  tell  me,  and  nobody 
ever  knew,  why  Evan  Thomas  had 
gone  to  America.  Some  said  it  had 
been  a  necessary  step.  It  may  have 
been;  I  do  not  know;  but  he  made 
many  enemies  by  his  sharp  tongue  and 
the  rumor  was  an  easy  retort.  Seeing 
that  the  subject  was  not  a  promising 
one  I  changed  the  conversation  and 
talked  of  fishing  matters  and  flies  and 
water;  then  I  bought  some  tackle  and 
sallied  forth.  As  I  left,  Evan  Thomas 
called  my  attention  to  his  circulating 
library.  It  stood  in  a  shelf  over  his 
head  and  the  subscription  cost  two- 
pence a  week  for  a  single  volume.  I 
felt  grateful  for  that  and  said  that  I 
would  look  in  again  soon  to  get  a  novel 
wherewith  to  while  away  the  evenings 
at  the  iittle  inn.  As  I  finally  departed 
I  pointed  to  the  name  over  the  door. 
"Why  Pippin  ap  Hole?"  I  asked. 

"That  is  my  bardic  name,"  he  ex- 
plained. 
"Oh,  you  are  a  real  Welsh  bard?" 
"Yes,  indeet;  I  am  Pippin  ap  Hole." 
From  the  conscious  pride  with  which 
he  mouthed  the  name  I  felt  that  he 
must  be  famous.  "I  am  proud  to  have 
met  you,"  I  said,  and  left  him  smiling. 
Somehow  or  other  it  turned  out  that 
every  morning  and  evening  I  would 
have  a  few  minutes'  talk  with  Evan 
Thomas  in  his  little  shop  on  my  way  to 
or  from  the  river.  Always  in  the  shop 
stood  that  gaunt  and  silent  woman  of 
whom  I  have  spoken,  who  regularly 
summoned  Evan  and  then  disappeared. 
Evan  himself  was  a  very  shrewd  and 
amusing  original,  I  found.  He  was  a 
good  hater,  and  his  bitter  wit  and 
outspoken  criticisms  were  bracing  as 
the  mountain  air.  He  would  often 
leave  his  shop  in  charge  of  the  gaunt 
female  and  accompany  me  on  my  fish- 
ing expeditions,  sharing  my  lunch  and 
talking  on  the  way  and  in  the  intervals 
of  fishing,  with  inexhaustible  fecund- 
ity on  every  subject  in  his  witty  and 
whimsical  style. 


His  pet  aversion  in  the  village  was  a 
certain  prosperous  wooden-legged  mer- 
chant, who  was  really  a  very  excellent 
fellow  but  had  offended  Evan  Thomas 
by  getting  the  better  of  him  in  some 
commercial  transaction.  He  was  very 
unsparing  in  his  criticisms.  "There's 
old  Woodenleg  again,"  he  remarked  in 
a  loud  voice  to  me  one  day,  as  the  said 
merchant  passed  close  to  us,  stumping 
down  the  road. 

"Hush!"  I  exclaimed,  "you  shouldn't 
jeer  at  his  wooden  leg." 

"Indeet,  I  wasn't,"  he  answered,  with 
ready  caustic  wit.  "I  don't  complain 
of  his  wooden  leg.  The  wood  is  good 
enough;  it's  the  best  part  aDout  him. 
It's  the  head  and  the  heart  that  are 
rotten." 

"You  don't  seem  to  like  Mr.  Jones," 
I  remarked. 

"Like  him?  No,  he's  a  d d  scoun- 
drel." 

"That's  strong  language  from  you! 
I  thought  you  were  an  elder  of  the 
Chapel?" 

"Yes,  indeet  I  am;  but  I  don't  see 
why  that  should  prevent  me  telling  the 
truth,"  he  retorted. 

Very  seldom  did  anyone  get  the  bet- 
ter of  Evan  Thomas  in  the  war  of 
words,— in  those  days.  But  I  had  the 
good  fortune  to  see  him  at  his  weakest 
moment,  so  that  I  knew,  even  then, 
that  he  was  not  altogether  invincible.  I 
was  sitting  one  afternoon  talking  to 
the  Vicar  in  the  Vicarage  garden.  Now 
Evan  Thomas  happened  to  have  a  plot 
of  ground  in  which  he  grew  vegetables, 
and  this  plot  of  ground  overhung  the 
Vicarage.  Unfortunately  the  Vicar's 
wife  kept  poultry,  and  unfortunately, 
also,  chickens  were  apt  to  stray,  in 
spite  of  all  precautions,  beyond  their 
run,  and  force  themselves  through  the 
fences  of  slate  frgaments  and  disused 
trolley-lines  which  surrounded  Thom- 
as's patch,  and  there  scratch  up  his 
vetch,  his  parsley,  and  potatoes  with- 
out any  consideration  for  his  feelings. 
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Now  you  must  know  that  the  Vicarage 
and  likewise  Thomas's  plot  were  on 
the  slope  of  the  mountain  above  the 
village,  so  that,  from  the  road  or  from 
the  back  of  Thomas's  house  (the  shop 
^ave  on  to  the  road)  chickens  could  be 
clearly  discerned  when  at  work.  On 
this  fateful  Sunday  afternoon,  as  we 
sat,  the  Vicar  and  I,  dozing  in  the  sun- 
shine, there  came  sailing  over  our 
heads  half  a  dozen  crows  which  silent- 
ly settled  among  the  Bard's  potatoes. 

The  corner,  of  the  Vicar's  eye 
wrinkled  with  humor.  "This  may  be 
funny,"  he  said. 

Sure  enough  Thomas  presently 
emerged  from  the  back  of  the  house 
below  us,  carrying  a  thick  stick.  To 
reach  his  little  plot  he  had  to  pass  close 
under  the  Vicarage  garden.  Slowly  he 
ascended  the  winding  path  and  when 
he  was  abreast  of  us,  "Are  those  your 
chickens?"  he  demanded,  pointing  his 
stick  at  the  distant  crows. 

"No,  they  are  not  my  chickens,"  an- 
swered the  Vicar. 

"Whose  are  they  then?"  asked  Evan 
Thomas,  angry  and  incredulous. 

"I  don't  know  whose  they  are,"  the 
Vicar  replied,  coolly;  "perhaps  they  are 
God  Almighty's." 

"Well,  I  don't  care  if  they  are,"  re- 
joined the  irate  elder  and  pillar  of 
Zion.  "They'll  have  to  clear  out  of 
my  garden."  With  that  he  continued 
climbing  up  the  path,  until  he  was 
close  to  his  plot,  when  suddenly  the 
startled  crows  rose  up  and,  wheeling 
above  his  head,  uttered  a  few  discor- 
dant ironical  caws  and  flew  away. 
Never  was  a  man  more  crestfallen!  It 
was  all  the  worse  for  him  that  he  had 
to  pass  quite  close  to  us  again  on  his 
way  back. 

"Whose  were  they?"  asked  the  Vicar. 
But  Evan  was  silent. 

It  was  but  a  few  days  later  that 
Evan  Thomas  committed  the  great  act 
•of  folly  which  ruined  his  life.  Was  it 
that  this  little  incident  had  thrown  him 


off  his  balance  for  a  while,  or  was  I 
at  all  responsible  for  suggesting  the 
fatal  step  which  he  presently  took?  I 
am  never  easy  on  that  point.  When  I 
went  to  his  shop  next  morning,  we 
omitted  all  reference  to  the  chickens 
and  began  to  speak  of  the  weather. 

"Indeet,  you'll  not  do  any  goot  to- 
day," said  Thomas.  "There's  an  east 
wint  blowing;  the  red  wint  of  Shrews- 
bury we  call  it,  because  it  scorches  the 
ground."  He  uttered  a  torrent  of  gut- 
turals which  seemed  to  be  a  quotation 
from  some  Welsh  poem.  "What  is  it 
old  Isaak  Walton  says?"  he  continued. 

"When  the  wint  is  in  the  east 

'Tis  neither  good  for  man  nor  beast 

"I  wonder  if  that  includes  woman?  If 
you  gave  a  woman  a  rod  would  she 
catch  fish  in  an  east  wint?" 

I  laughed  at  his  quaint  speech  and 
to  keep  up  the  idea  said,  in  all  inno- 
cence, "Perhaps  Mrs.  Thomas  might 
try." 

TO  my  surprise  Evan  bridled  up  in- 
stantly. "Mrs.  Thomas?"  he  repeated, 
clearly  annoyed.  "There's  no  Mrs. 
Thomas.  You  mean  her?  [He  jerked 
his  thumb  towards  the  parlor  door, 
where  the  tired  looking  woman  stood.] 
She's  not  my  wife;  she's  only  the 
housekeeper.  Mrs.  Thomas!  There's 
no  Mrs.  Thomas  indeet." 

I  apologized,  and  feeling  considerably 
foolish  made  my  exit. 

Two  days  later  the  catastrophe  oc- 
curred. As  I  was  returning  down  the 
river  in  the  evening,  I  saw  a  large  con- 
course of  people  marching  towards  the 
little  railway  station.  There  were  ban- 
ners flying,  the  village  band  was  play- 
ing, and  horns  and  whistles  were  being 
freely  blown.  What  could  it  all  mean? 
On  joining  the  crowd  I  was  told  that 
Evan  Thomas  had  gone  off  secretly 
that  morning  to  the  neighboring  coun- 
try-town to  get  married  to  his  house- 
keeper. But  though  he  had  taken  great 
precautions  to  keep  the  marriage  se- 
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cret,  the  guard  had  luckily  telegraphed 
the  news  to  the  station-master,  whose 
wife  had  roused  the  village  to  give  the 
bride  and  bridegroom  a  proper  recep- 
tion. 

Just  then  the  train  appeared  round 
the  curve  of  the  line.  The  band  struck 
up;  horns  and  whistles  shrieked  afresh, 
and  amid  a  scene  of  indescribable  hi- 
larity and  confusion  the  happy  pair 
were  received  with  showers  of  rice  and 
laughter.  The  engine-driver  let  off  the 
engine- whistle;  the  station-master  rang 
the  station-bell  like  a  madman.  Then 
Evan  Thomas  and  his  bride  were 
hoisted  into  a  farm-cart  and  driven  off 
to  their  shop  amidst  a  parting  volley 
of  cheers. 

I  had  to  leave  early  next  morning 
myself,  but  I  learnt  later  on  that  Evan 
Thomas,  roused  to  a  state  of  bardic 
frenzy  that  night  by  the  infectious  con- 
viviality of  the  friends  who  crowded 
to  his  house  to  congratulate  him  and 
to  drink  his  health,  gave  utterance  on 
this  occasion  to  a  marvellous  panegyric 
on  marriage  which  is  still  quoted 
throughout  the  valleys  of  North  Wales. 


II. 


Two  or  three  years  later  I  found  my- 
self once  more  in  that  little  village 
amid  the  Welsh  mountains.  The  first 
thing  to  do  was,  of  course,  to  go  and 
see  my  friend  Mr.  Evan  Thomas. 
When  I  entered  the  shop  it  seemed  un- 
familiar that  the  housekeeper,  Mrs. 
Thomas  as  she  now  was,  instead  of  dis- 
appearing and  calling  Evan,  began  at 
once  to  talk  to  me.  She  had  a  harsh 
unpleasing  voice,  I  noticed,  and  spoke 
In  a  raised  key  as  if  she  feared  inter- 
ruption. She  was  no  longer  gaunt,  but 
rather  inclined  to  stoutness.  Her  face 
had  lost  something  of  its  pallor,  but 
the  lines  about  her  mouth  had  hard- 
ened; indeed  her  expression  generally 
had  not  gained  in  sweetness.  Compar- 
ing her  with  the  memory  I  retained  of 


her,  it  seemed  she  must  formerly  have 
been  the  thin  and  voiceless  ghost  of 
her  present  self.  She  hastily  assured 
me  that  Evan  was  busy  and  could  not 
see  me,  and  then  burst  into  a  flood  of 
enquiries  that  waited  not  for  a  reply 
and  of  information  that  was  innocent 
of  interest.  The  woman's  tongue  ran 
like  a  mill-race;  it  clacked  like  a 
threshing-machine  driven  by  a  donkey- 
engine. 

Deafened  and  astounded  I  managed 
at  last  to  break  away.  As  I  wandered 
along  the  river  bank  vaguely  perceiv- 
ing the  misfortune  that  had  come  upon 
Evan,  I  heard  his  voice  at  my  side. 

"I  stepped  out  by  the  back  when  I 
saw  you  go,"  he  explained  after  our 
first  greeting.  He  spoke  in  the  same 
high  key  as  his  wife  had  done,  as  if 
he  expected  to  be  shouted  down.  I 
noticed  with  concern  that  he  looked 
older,  thinner,  sadder,  than  when  I  had 
last  seen  him. 

"I  saw  Mrs.  Thomas,"  I  remarked, 
presently.  "She  seemed  more, — more 
communicative  than  she  used  to  be." 

"Communicative!"  he  echoed.  "Gwen 
was  a  silent  woman  when  I  married 
her,  but  now  indeet  her  tongue  is  loos- 
ened, and  she  talks,  yes  indeet,  she 
does  talk  nineteen  to  the  dozen  and 
more.  A  silent  woman  she  was.  It  is 
the  nearest  approach  to  a  miracle  I 
ever  care  to  see.  A  chatterbox  she 
is,  and  worse,— a  regular  woman  wag- 
tongue,  a  regular  woman  wag-tongue. 
I  cannot  get  in  a  word  edgeways  now," 
he  continued,  after  a  pause.  "You  see, 
as  long  as  she  was  my  housekeeper  I 
had  the  upper  hand  of  her.  She  was 
burning  to  chatter,  I  believe,  all  the 
time,  but  she  had  to  consume  her  own 
smoke,  for  I  didn't  allow  her  to  speak 
more  than  was  necessary.  That  was 
understood;  if  she  took  to  chattering 
she  would  have  to  go.  Why,  oh  why, 
in  the  world  did  I  marry  her?  I  was 
comfortable  as  a  man  could  be  and 
master  of  my  own  house,— and  my  own 
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ears.  I  thought  she  had  formed  the 
habit.  But  once  we  were  married, 
once  the  knot  was  tied,  she  began  to 
exercise  her  poor  cramped  tongue,— 
and  the  member  has  become  unruly. 
She  has  taken  to  making  up  for  lost 
time,  I'm  thinking.  She  chatters  from 
morning  to  night;  and  she  has  nothing, 
absolutely  nothing  to  say.  Oh,  it's  a 
pitiable  thing!" 

Poor  Evan  was  so  much  distressed 
that  I  could  not  help  feeling  genuine 
sympathy  for  his  absurd  position.  I 
thought  with  a  shudder  of  my  own 
short  experience  of  her  tongue.  "A 
woman  wag-tongue,"  he  had  called  her 
in  a  terribly  expressive  phrase.  I 
could  see  that  she  had  quite  worn  out 
the  unhappy  man's  nerves;  and  I  could 
not  feel  surprised. 

There  was  undoubtedly  something 
grotesque  in  his  misfortune;  and  yet, 
as  I  watched  his  broken,  misshapen 
figure  hobbling  nervously  homewards, 
to  listen  helplessly  to  the  ceaseless 
chatter  of  his  wife,  "who  had  nothing, 
absolutely  nothing  to  say,"  I  felt  the 
hideous  tragedy  of  it,  too.  He,  it  was 
clear,  who  had  a  great  deal  to  say  and 
much  that  was  worth  saying,  had  now 
little  opportunity  of  getting  it  said.  It 
was  pitiable  to  observe  how  anxiously 
voluble  he  was  now,  when  for  a  mo- 
ment he  was  free  of  her.  The  fact 
that  a  man  with  such  a  flow  of  ideas 
and  conversation  and  with  such  a 
caustic  tongue  to  him  was  completely 
cowed  and  silenced  by  this  woman, 
when  in  her  presence*  showed  how 
tremendously  fluent  and  irrepressible 
the  stream  must  be  with  which  she 
overwhelmed  him.  She,  it  appeared, 
had  acquired  a  just  reputation  in  the 
village,  where  they  called  her  German 
Yeast  by  reason  of  the  sharpness  of 
her  tongue,  and  mostly  gave  Evan 
Thomas's  house  as  wide  a  berth  as 
possible.  No  one  could  bear  to  listen 
to  Gwen's  strident  declamations  for 
more   than   ten    minutes;    but,    if   she 


once  got  hold  of  a  listener,  she  was  not 
anxious  to  be  so  sparing  of  her  favors. 
So  that  it  became  imperative  not  to  go 
near  her  at  all,  more  than  was  neces- 
sary, and  the  unfortunate  fellow,  of 
course,  suffered  all  the  worse  through 
not  being  relieved  by  his  neighbors. 

Poor  Evan!  That  was  the  last  time 
I  saw  him  alive  and  well.  For  next 
day,  after  working  all  day  at  his  gar- 
den in  the  hot  sun  and  drinking  certain 
mugs  of  beer,  he  ate,  out  of  sheer  econ- 
omy, a  large  quantity  of  over-ripe  fruit, 
for  fear  of  waste.  He  was  taken  very 
ill,  and  hearing  of  his  misfortune  I 
went  to  see  him. 

"It's  the  cholera  morbid  he's  got," 
cried  Gwen,  while  I  was  still  fifty 
yards  from  the  cottage,  and  her  voice 
was  none  of  the  softest.  It  was  the 
cholera  morbid,  she  asserted,  would 
carry  him  off.  She  had  warned  him 
often,  she  added,  and  if  she  had  told 
him  once,  she  had  told  him  a  thousand 
times  not  to  eat  that  fruit.  "Didn't  I 
warn  ye?"  she  called  out  to  the  sick 
man. 

"Aye,  aye,  Gwen,"  he  answered,  and 
the  pain  in  his  voice  turned  me  cold. 
"You  warned  me  all  right,  but  you've 
not  forgotten  to  remind  me  of  it." 

Then,  still  keeping  me  in  the  parlor 
next  to  the  sick  man's  room,  Gwen 
began  to  speak  to  me  of  cholera,  say- 
ing that  it  was  certain  death  and  ex- 
plaining how  it  hurt.  Then,  suddenly, 
she  went  off  at  a  tangent,  denied  that 
it  was  cholera  that  Evan  had,  prefer- 
ring the  theory  that  it  was  poor  man's 
gout.  That  certainly  was  what  it  was 
for  there  was  poor  man's  gout  as  well 
as  rich  man's  gout;  there  was  gout  in 
the  body  as  well  as  gout  in  the  foot  of 
a  man.  So  she  kept  on,  with  the  mad- 
dening reiteration  of  a  corncrake's  jar. 

"Ah,  Gwen,"  Evan  called  out  at  last. 
"I  may  have  gout  in  my  body,  but  you 
never  had  it  in  your  tongue." 

Gwen  was  really  very  fond  of  Evan, 
but  she  could  not  let  that  remark  pass 
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unrebuked.  She  was  very  fond  of  him, 
she  often  said,  but  she  was  fonder  of 
freedom  of  speech,  and  when  she  said 
so  she  was  believed. 

"Gwen,  Gwen,"  the  sick  man  broke 
in  at  length  impatiently,  "for  pity's 
sake  be  quiet." 

"Quiet?"  she  echoed,  in  an  injured 
tone.  "Quiet?  You  ought  to  be 
ashamed  to  speak  to  your  wife  in  that 
fashion,  with  me  looking  after  you  so 
careful,  and  you  a-dying.  You  mind 
your  dying,  and  don't  interfere  with 
nought  else."  I  could  bear  it  no  longer 
and  left  the  house  hurriedly.  But  next 
evening  I  met  the  village  doctor  and 
enquired  after  Evan  Thomas. 

"He  can't  live  through  the  night,"  he 
answered. 

"Is  anybody  with  him?"  I  asked. 

"Oh,  yes,  his  wife,"  he  replied. 
"Good-night." 

Then,  suddenly,  it  seemed  clear  to 
me  that  it  was  my  duty  to  go  to 
Evans'  house  and  to  try  to  ease  his 
last  hours.  There  was  one  way, 
I  thought,  in  which  I  might  help 
him. 

Gwen  was  as  vociferous  as  ever 
when  I  appeared.  She  took  me  in  to 
see  her  husband,  chattering  all  the 
while.  It  was  evident  the  doctor's 
forecast  was  correct.  I  took  the  dying 
man's  hand  and  said  to  him,— "Man  is 
like  a  thing  of  nought:  his  time  pass- 
eth  away  like  a  shadow,— Psalm  one 
hundred  and  forty-four,"  and  other 
comforting  things. 

"Yes,  yes,"  he  murmured  in  his  quick 
way,  through  his  teeth,  "but  take  her 
away."  He  looked  at  me  beseechingly 
and,  when  he  saw  I  understood,  the 
light  of  gratitude  flickered  in  his  eyes. 
I  was  to  watch  with  Gwen,  to  keep 
her  away  from  him,  while  he  died 
alone,  in  silence,  in  peace. 

I  made  as  if  to  go  and  Gwen  accom- 
panied me  to  the  front  door.  Then  I 
stopped,  suddenly,  as  though  struck  by 
an  idea.     "He  won't  last  the  night,"  I 
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said;  "if  you  like,  I'll  stop  with  you 
and  keep  you  company." 

She  welcomed  the  proposal.  Then, 
after  looking  in  at  Evan,  who,  she  said, 
was  asleep  (at  which  I  smiled),  she  led 
the  way  to  the  kitchen.  "Sit  you  down," 
she  said,  "and  we'll  make  ourselves 
something  hot." 

Then  that  wonderful  woman  began 
to  talk.  Hour  after  hour  passed"  and 
still  her  tongue  continued  rasping 
away.  Stimulated  by  frequent  doses 
of  the  poisonous  tea  which  stood  stew- 
ing, not  on  the  hob,  but  actually  in  the 
oven,  she  spoke  of  hopes,  fears,  -pre- 
sentiments, reminiscences,  traditions, 
tragedies,  prisons,  cures,  men,  women, 
children,  and  things.  Then,  noticing 
that  my  capacity  for  tea  seemed 
meagre,  she  produced  from  a  cupboard 
a  bottle  of  very  potent  home-brewed 
herb-beer,  a  bottle  of  mead,  and  yet 
another  bottle,  containing  a  curious 
but  not  unpleasant  decoction  of  moun- 
tain-ash berries.  Inviting  me  to  help 
myself,  she  continued  her  harangue. 
At  last,  near  two  o'clock,  she  plunged 
into  pedigrees.  She  had  been  speaking 
of  those  she  would  bid  to  the  funeral 
and  those  she  would  not.  Among  the 
latter  was  her  next  door  neighbor, — a 
woman  who  had  given  her  mortal  of- 
fence by  not  bidding  her  to  a  funeral 
some  weeks  before.  "Never  mind," 
Gwen  had  exclaimed  at  the  time, 
"maybe  we'll  have  a  funeral  of  our 
own  soon,  and  see  if  we  bid  her."  This 
woman,  she  now  set  out  to  prove,  by 
way  of  enhancing  the  shamefulness  of 
her  conduct,  was  her  own  tenth  cousin 
twice  removed.  The  feat  required  a 
clear  head;  and,  if  Gwen  had  not  got 
that  precisely,  her  tongue  concealed 
her  deficiencies.  No  doubt,  if  she  had 
been  a  man,  she  would  have  been  what 
passes  for  a  statesman  in  these  days. 
Just  as  she  was  becoming  inextricably 
mixed  up  in  the  mazes  of  relationship, 
I  thought  I  heard  a  difference  in 
Evan's  breathing  up-stairs. 
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"Don't  you  notice  a  change?"  I  asked. 

She  took  no  notice.  "So  Robert  Rob- 
erts's third  daughter  by  his  second 
wife  married  my  grandmother's  second 
son  and  their  son,— no,  they  didn't  have 
none— but  her  son  by  the  third  daugh- 
ter—husband I  should  say—"  was  all 
I  heard  of  her  answer.  I  got  up  and 
went  into  Evan's  room  and  she  fol- 
lowed, grumbling.  Sure  enough,  the 
sick  man  was  just  dying;  his  breath 
caught  and  rattled  as  I  entered  the 
room. 

Gwen  went  to  the  dead  man's  side, 
looked  sharply  at  him  and  closed  his 
eyes.  Then  she  rushed  to  the  window 
and  strove  to  open  it.  Probably  the 
window  had  not  been  opened  for  years, 
and  it  could  not  now  be  forced.  But 
Gwen  was  not  to  be  thwarted.  Seiz- 
ing the  saucer  of  a  flower-pot  that 
stood  on  the  sill  she  thrust  it  through 
the  pane. 

"Why  did  you  do  that?"  I  asked. 
"Are  you  faint?" 

"Faint?  No,"  she  replied  in  a  mat- 
ter-of-fact tone;  "but  that  has  to  be 
done  to  let  his  soul  escape." 

She  was  beginning  to  enumerate  the 
occasions  on  which  she  had  seen  this 
rite  performed,  when  I  beat  a  hasty 
retreat  to  the  kitchen.  In  about  half 
an  hour  Gwen  came  back  there.  "We'll 
just  take  a  cup  of  tea— while  he's  cool- 
ing," she  said,  handling  the  tea-pot  as 
if  it  were  a  baby.    I  had  lit  a  pipe  and 
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was  sitting  in  the  same  chair  as  before 
by  the  fire.  She  took  the  one  opposite 
and  continued  the  pedigree  from  the 
point  at  which  she  had  been  interrupt- 
ed. "So  her  son,  by  her  third  husband, 
married  John  Morgan,  the  butcher  that 
was,  and  their  daughter—"  and  she 
brought  down  that  pedigree  to  the 
point  which  she  intended.  At  least,  it 
was  getting  light  when  I  woke  up  and 
heard  the  words,  "So  you  see,  she's  my 
tenth  cousin  twice  removed  as  ever  is, 
and  more  shame  to  her." 

I  got  up  to  go.  "When  will  the  fu- 
neral be?"  I  asked. 

"Oh,  I  had  better  keep  him  till  Sat- 
urday. There'll  be  a  fine  head  of  folks 
to  walk  him  to  his  grave  that  day,— 
but  the  corpse  will  be  worthy  of  them." 

On  Saturday,  I  understood,  the  quar- 
rymen  had  a  holiday  and  their  week's 
wages  were  fresh  in  their  pockets,  and 
at  a  Welsh  funeral,  among  the  poor, 
the  coffin  is  set  upon  two  stools  before 
the  door  of  the  house,  while  the  bidden 
friends  assemble  and  partake  of  re- 
freshment within.  And  on  the  coffin  is 
placed  an  offertory  plate. 

She  was  a  remarkable  woman,  this 
Gwen,  German  Yeast,  the  Woman 
Wag-Tongue.  And  I  believe  she  was 
really  fond  of  Evan,  in  her  way.  At 
any  rate  she  wore  her  husband's  new 
coat  for  the  whole  of  the  next  year, 
by  way  of  economy  and  mourning  com- 
bined. 

Cecil  Headlam. 


HALF-BELIEFS. 


We  have  just  been  reading  a  reprint 
brought  out  by  Messrs.  Blackwood  of 
Mrs.  Oliphanfs  "Stories  of  the  Seen 
and  the  Unseen"  (3s.  6d.).  As  we  laid 
it  down  we  asked  ourselves  how  far 
may  the  element  of  the  supernatural 
(we  do  not  mean  religion,  properly  so 


called)  legitimately  intrude  into  fiction; 
that  is,  into  novels  and  stories  whose 
aim  is  presumably  to  depict  life  as  it 
is.  Most  discreet  lovers  of  fiction— 
those,  that  is,  who  like  to  scrutinize  the 
manners  and  motives  of  men  as  keen 
observers  set  them  down  in  books— dis- 
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like  the  intervention  of  this  element. 
Great  men,  they  must  admit,  have  in- 
troduced it,— Scott  and  Hawthorne,  for 
instance.  Nevertheless,  they  generally 
feel  that  it  is  a  device  recourse  to 
which  is  lawful  but  not  expedient,— a 
license  which  should  be  kept  for  the 
very  great.  We  do  not  altogether  agree 
with  this  verdict.  The  element  of  the 
supernatural  enters  a  good  deal  into 
life.  It  is  impossible  to  map  out  cor- 
rectly the  human  heart  and  mind,  leav- 
ing out  that  half-lit  region  which  lies 
outside  the  realm  of  fancy  and  beyond 
the  bounds  of  actual  belief  where  those 
theories  take  shape  whose  propositions 
most  men  will  not  affirm  and  yet  dare 
not  deny.  "Half-beliefs,"  as  Mr.  Bage- 
hot  calls  them,  have  a  great  influence 
upon  life;  consequently  their  discus- 
sion has  a  place  in  fiction.  Very  often 
they  are  nothing  but  the  ghosts  of  that 
passed-away  host  of  certainties  which 
kept  up  the  light  heart  of  our  youth, 
belief  in  some  of  which  we  would  per- 
haps have  died  to  retain,  but  almost 
all  of  which  we  have  probably  lived  to 
doubt.  In  our  opinion,  no  author  has 
ever  known  his  way  about  the  spirit- 
ualistic side  of  the  commonplace  mind 
better  than  Mrs.  Oliphant.  She  was  a 
past-mistress  of  what  we  may  call  the 
domestic  supernatural.  She  never  tres- 
passed upon  the  vulgar  precincts  of 
mere  horror,  nor  lost  her  way  in  the 
celestial  country  of  pure  poetry;  neither, 
though  her  stories  of  the  unseen  are 
certainly  religious,  did  she  invade  the 
various  folds  of  the  orthodox  faith. 
She  dealt  exclusively  with  those  im- 
probable possibilities  so  dear  to  the 
heart,  so  foreign  to  the  intelligence,  of 
man.  She  writes  of  them  in  the  only 
way  they  can  properly  be  written  of,— 
in  a  style  "which  shirks,  not  meets," 
the  intellect.  We  do  not,  however,  de- 
sire to  write  an  appreciation  of  Mrs. 
Oliphant,  or  a  review  of  her  ghost- 
stories;  all  we  would  do  is  to  point  out 
to  our  readers  the  immense  part  that 


"half-beliefs"  play  in  life,  and  how 
bare  and  cold  would  be  the  appearance 
of  the  world  if  they  were  suddenly 
swept  away. 

Few  of  us,  we  suppose,  would  be  pre- 
pared to  say  we  believe  that  one  mind 
can  influence  another  from  a  distance 
without  the  help  of  speech,  writing,  or 
action.  We  are  all  ready  to  condemn 
the  unscrupulous  impostors  who  accept 
30s.  a  week  in  remuneration  for  "ab- 
sent treatment"  of  some  poor  credulous 
invalid.  We  are  sure  that  we  cannot 
project  the  number  of  a  five-pound  note 
into  another  man's  mind,  and  that  if 
we  asked  our  friends  to  dinner  by  a 
process  of  willing,  we  could  not  tell  the 
butler  even  approximately  how  many 
to  lay  for.  All  the  same,  when  we 
write  to  a  friend  and  our  letter  crosses 
his,  it  gives  us  pleasure  to  notice  that 
the  two  were  written  upon  the  same 
day,  and  if,  as  not  infrequently  hap- 
pens, the  letters  turn  upon  the  same 
subjects,  we  think,  even  if  we  do  not 
believe,  that  some  means  for  communi- 
cation other  than  that  of  the  post  ex- 
ists between  us.  Friendship  would  be 
a  much  poorer  thing,  and  the  world  a 
much  more  lonely  place,  if  we  were 
sure  that  memory  alone  keeps  up  the 
fire  of  love  in  the  minds  of  the  absent. 

None  but  Roman  Catholics  dare  to 
dogmatize  upon  the  vicarious  efficacy 
of  works  of  supererogation.  We  agree 
with  David  and  with  Matthew  Arnold 
that  "no  man  can  save  his  brother's 
soul  nor  pay  his  brother's  debt,"  and 
we  regard  those  who  shut  themselves 
up  in  convents  and  give  their  lives  to 
vain  repetitions  of  "Aves"  and  "Pater- 
nosters" to  deliver  the  world  from  the 
Devil  as  so  many  pious  wasters  of 
time.  All  the  same,  how  much  pathos 
would  be  taken  out  of  life,  and  how 
much  bitterness  would  take  its  place, 
if  we  had  not  some  hazy  idea  that  the 
sufferings  of  good  people  do  benefit  the 
worthless  individuals  for  whom  they 
are    often    undertaken.      The    idea    of 
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imputed  righteousness  lies  at  the  root 
of  love,  but  it  is  a  sentiment  which 
turns  to  ashes  at  the  least  touch  of 
logic.  We  all  have  a  vague  notion  that 
we  can  by  mere  willing  do  each  other 
good  or  harm.  If  we  hear  a  person 
wishing  another  bad  wishes,  we  are 
shocked,  not  because  we  think  he  is 
doing  harm  to  his  own  mind  and  soul 
—this  may  very  well  be  the  case— but 
probably  we  despise  him  too  much  at 
the  moment  to  care  a  pin.  Our  instinct- 
ive feeling  is  that  we  have  witnessed 
an  injury  and  are  sorry.  The  feeling 
is  not,  of  course,  so  poignant  as  if  the 
injury  had  been  actual,  but  the  one 
sensation  is  the  shadow  of  the  other. 
If  we  happen  to  say  that  we  hate  some 
one,  and  then  immediately  hear  that 
he  is  ill,  we  instinctively  take  back  our 
words.  We  do  not  definitely  think  that 
our  expression  of  opinion  could  stand 
in  the  way  of  his  recovery,  but  we  anx- 
iously avoid  the  possibility  of  its  doing 
so.  The  dislike  to  speak  ill  of  those 
lately  dead  has  been  proverbial  for 
ages.  The  feeling  no  doubt  springs 
largely  from  a  chivalrous  fear  of  slan- 
dering those  who  can  no  longer  speak 
in  their  own  defence;  but  have  we  not 
also  a  secret  feeling  that  our  thought 
may  injure  a  soul  which  has  cast  off 
all  material  protection?  True,  we  do 
not  feel  this  of  the  dead  we  have  never 
known;  the  dead  in  history  are  as  the 
dead  in  fiction.  Impersonal  hates  are 
not  very  pointed,  and  can  probably  in- 
jure no  one.  That  a  sense  of  well-be- 
ing arises  in  the  minds  of  those  who 
feel  that  many  people  actively  wish 
them  well,  we  all  vaguely  know.  To 
look  for  an  opportunity  to  do  a  man  a 
good  turn  is,  we  suspect,  to  benefit  him 
in  some  manner,  even  though  the  actual 
opportunity  should  never  arise.  To 
hate  some  one  to  the  extent  of  desiring 
to  do  him  a  mischief  is  to  sin,  we  are 
certain, — and  that  not  only  against  our 
own  souls.  Many  of  us  have  experi- 
enced,  or   have  imagined  we  experi- 


enced, in  moments  of  doubt,  perplexity, 
or  suffering,  a  sense  of  suggestion, 
as  if  some  friend  prompted  us  to  a 
course  of  action,  or  offered  us  an  ar- 
gument, a  consolation,  or  a  conviction. 
If  we  had  asked  that  friend  whether 
or  no  he  was  aware  of  our  mental  dis- 
tress on  that  particular  day,  he  would 
probably  have  told  us  that  he  was  ab- 
sorbed in  his  work  or  his  amusement, 
and  never  thought  of  us  at  all.  Per- 
haps this  might  prove  to  our  mind  that 
the  whole  thing  was  imagination;  on 
the  other  hand,  it  might  prove  nothing 
of  the  sort,  and  we  might  consider  that 
we  had  still  a  right  to  associate  our 
friend  with  our  moment  of  mental  re- 
lief. We  know  next  to  nothing  about 
the  spiritual  laws  of  the  unseen  world. 
The  person  we  thought  of  is  sure  to  be 
some  one  who  has  actually  desired  our 
happiness,  and  expended  his  mental  and 
moral  force  for  our  good  or  our  pleas- 
ure, perhaps  when  we  were  in  no  im- 
mediate need.  That  force,  for  anything 
we  know,  may  stand  to  our  credit,  and 
uphold  us  when  we  want  it  most. 

Sensible  people  if  they  are  asked 
whether  they  believe  in  ghosts  gener- 
ally reply,  with  a  mixture  of  irritation 
and  sincerity,  that  they  certainly  do 
not.  If,  however,  it  is  not  impossible 
that  we  may  be  in  some  sort  of  touch 
with  those  at  a  distance,  why  is  it  im- 
possible that  we  should  be  in  touch 
with  those  at  the  greatest  distance  of 
all,  with  those,  we  mean,  who  have 
passed  beyond  the  horizon  of  death? 
It  would  greatly  add  to  the  sadness  of 
life  if  every  man  were  absolutely  cer- 
tain that  no  one  he  had  ever  loved,  no 
one  whom  any  one  had  ever  loved, 
could  ever  again  show  him,  by  any 
manner  of  means,  the  slightest  sym- 
pathy or  the  slightest  approval,  that 
nothing  he  ever  did  while  he  remained 
in  the  world  could  ever  again  be  of  the 
least  consequence  to  the  person  to 
whom,  maybe,  for  many  years  his  af- 
fairs were  the  most  important  thing  in 
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life.  Many  men's  influence  lasts  be- 
yond their  death;  sometimes  it  seems 
to  become  stronger.  Perhaps  it  may  be 
all  accounted  for  by  the  germination  of 
the  seed  they  sowed.  Perhaps,  being 
dead,  they  still  speak,  and  speak  with 
more  authority.  If  it  would  be  absurd 
to  affirm  this  latter  suggestion,  why  is 
it  not  equally  absurd  to  affirm  the  for- 
mer?    Life  is  garnished  by  possibili- 

The   Spectator. 


ties,  and  made  beautiful  by  half-beliefs. 
To  depict  it  without  them  is  to  draw 
a  picture  without  atmosphere,  to  define 
the  facts  and  miss  the  truth:— 

Can  science  bear  us 
To  the  hid  springs 
Of  human  things? 
Why  may  not  dream 
Or  thought's  day-gleam 
Startle  yet  cheer  us? 


THE  BORDER  MINSTRELSY. 


The  influence  of  ballads,  both  Eng- 
lish and  Scottish,  upon  our  literature 
is  clear  enough  to  need  no  demonstra- 
tion. Percy's  "Reliques"  did  as  much 
as  the  poetry  of  Gray  to  herald  the 
triumph  of  romance,  which  cast  a 
glamour  over  the  last  years  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century.  After  these  examples 
of  a  bolder  style,  the  couplet  of  Pope 
began  to  lose  its  supremacy,  and  not 
even  the  stout  Toryism  of  Dr.  Johnson 
could  make  good  its  claim  to  be  the 
only  poetry  worth  making.  But  the 
Romanticism  of  Bishop  Percy  and 
Thomas  Gray  was  the  mere  beginning 
of  a  movement.  It  did  no  more  than 
foretell  what  it  could  not  achieve.  It 
killed  the  old  convention  without  put- 
ting another  in  its  place.  It  aspired 
to  drive  poetry  from  the  study  into  the 
open  air;  it  aimed  to  replace  the  imita- 
tion of  Ovid  by  a  study  of  nature;  but 
the  old  prison  walls  were  high,  the  old 
prison  doors  were  stout,  and  the  way 
of  escape,  though  indicated,  was  not 
always  easy.  The  achievement  of 
Scott,  on  the  other  hand,  was  not  ten- 
tative. He  resumed  in  himself  the  Ro- 
mantic Movement.  His  work,  which 
gave  the  world  a  new  literature,  was 
uniform  and  consistent.  Both  by  pre- 
cept and  example  he  went  back  to  the 
age  of  courage  and  adventure,  which 


flourished  before  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, and  he  showed  himself  in  his 
earliest  work  as  in  his  last  the  prophet 
of  romance.  "The  Minstrelsy  of  the 
Scottish  Border,"  in  truth,  the  first 
great  work  to  bear  upon  its  title-page 
the  name  of  "Walter  Scott,  might  be 
taken  as  a  handbook  of  the  new  gospel, 
the  new  style.  In  other  words,  it  was 
the  first  wave  of  that  Romantic  Move- 
ment which  presently  overwhelmed 
Europe,  and  whose  echo  was  heard  not 
only  upon  the  shores  of  Britain,  but 
from  end  to  end  of  cultured  Prance 
and  sentimental  Germany. 

The  ballad,  however,  had  known  cen- 
turies of  popularity  before  the  revival 
of  Romance.  It  had  already  appealed 
both  to  the  highest  and  the  lowest  in 
the  court  of  taste.  The  poets  had 
joined  with  the  people  in  acclaiming 
the  large  style  and  the  direct  simplicity 
of  our  popular  poetry.  If  it  had  not 
gained  the  formal  recognition  of  schol- 
ars and  critics,  that  is  because  the 
taste  of  scholars  and  critics  is  not  al- 
ways equal  to  their  knowledge.  But 
while  the  poet  detected  the  essence  of 
his  art  in  the  best  of  the  ballads,  the 
rough  broadsheet  satisfied  those  untu- 
tored readers  who  sought  their  litera- 
ture at  the  street-corner.  The  song  of 
"Chevy   Chase,"  for  instance,   was  in 
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the  brave  old  days  "the  favorite  Ballad 
of  the  common  People  of  England," 
yet  Ben  Johnson  declared  that  he 
would  rather  have  written  it  than  all 
his  works.  Nor  does  Sir  Philip  Sidney 
temper  his  enthusiasm  in  his  "Defence 
of  Poesy."  "Certainly,"  says  he,  "I 
must  confess  my  own  barbarousness. 
I  never  heard  the  old  song  of  'Piercy 
and  Douglas,'  that  I  found  not  my 
heart  more  moved  than  with  a  Trum- 
pet; and  yet  it  is  sung  by  some  blind 
Crowder  with  no  rougher  voice  than 
rude  Stile;  which  being  so  evil  appar- 
elled in  the  Dust  and  Cobweb  of  that 
uncivil  Age,  what  would  it  work 
trimmed  with  the  gorgeous  Eloquence 
of  Pindar?"  In  yet  more  evil  apparel 
did  Addison  encounter  it,  for  he  knew 
but  a  poor  modern  version  of  the  poem 
which  moved  Sidney's  heart  more  than 
with  a  trumpet.  Nevertheless  he  found 
in  this  poor  modern  version  "the  ma- 
jestick  simplicity"  of  the  ancient  poets, 
and  to  prove  his  wise  appreciation  he 
compared  it  passage  by  passage  with 
the  golden  lines  of  the  "^Eneid."  In 
other  words,  he  recognized  that  the  bal- 
lad was  a  reasoned  work  of  art,  not 
the  accidental  outpouring  of  the  nat- 
ural man.  Meanwhile,  Samuel  Pepys, 
to  whom  nothing  human  came  amiss, 
had  made  that  priceless  collection  of 
ballads  which  is  still  the  glory  of  Mag- 
dalene College.  Thus  through  the 
eighteenth  century  the  popular  interest 
in  popular  poetry  grew  until  Percy 
published  his  "Reliques,"  and  Ritson 
with  more  justice  than  good  manners 
exposed  the  Bishop's  literary  method. 
So  that  Scott's  "Minstrelsy"  did  not 
create,  it  rather  revived,  an  enthusiasm 
for  the  ancient  ballads.  But  he  gave 
them  so  bright  a  setting  of  romance, 
he  enlivened  them  with  a  learning  so 
sympathetic,  that  he  created  for  the 
world  of  letters,  and  for  himself  espe- 
cially, a  new  impulse,  a  new  influence. 
It  was  Percy's  "Reliques"  which 
first  satisfied  his  curiosity.     From  his 


early  childhood  he  had  been  an  adept 
in  legendary  lore,  and  such  rough 
rhymes  as  he  could  collect  were  still 
in  secret  "the  Delilahs  of  his  imagina- 
tion," when  suddenly  he  came  upon  the 
Bishop  of  Dromore's  collection  of  an- 
cient poetry,  printed  and  annotated 
with  all  the  solemnity  of  scholarship. 
But  the  story  must  be  told  in  his  own 
words.  "I  remember  well  the  spot 
where  I  read  these  volumes  for  the 
first  time,"  so  he  writes  in  his  "Auto- 
biography." "It  was  beneath  a  huge 
platanus-tree,  in  the  ruins  of  what  had 
been  intended  for  an  old-fashioned  ar- 
bor .  .  .  The  summer  day  sped  on- 
ward so  fast,  that,  notwithstanding 
the  sharp  appetite  of  thirteen,  I  forgot 
the  hour  of  dinner,  was  sought  for 
with  anxiety,  and  was  still  found  en- 
tranced in  my  intellectual  banquet." 
The  spell  thus  cast  upon  him  endured 
until  the  end  of  his  life.  Henceforth 
the  meanest  fragment  of  popular  po- 
etry enchanted  him.  He  began  to  col- 
lect whatever  legends  and  verses  came 
to  his  ears;  he  wandered  far  afield  to 
find  such  peasants  as  kept  green  the 
memories  of  their  youth;  and  when  he 
undertook  to  edit  the  "Minstrelsy  of 
the  Border,"  he  had  not  a  little  mate- 
rial ready  to  his  hand.  Moreover,  he 
had  stimulated  his  love  of  romance  by 
translating  Burger's  "Lenore,"  and 
when  he  promised  to  find  work  for 
Ballantyne's  newly  established  press, 
it  was  not  strange  that  he  should  sug- 
gest an  edition  of  ancient  ballads.  The 
work,  which  received  much  aid  from 
Richard  Heber,  John  Leyden,  and  oth- 
ers, was  published  in  1802-3,  and  con- 
tained, as  a  by  no  means  extravagant 
critic  declared,  "the  elements  of  a  hun- 
dred historical  romances." 

For  many  years  this  admirable  collec- 
tion—Scott's first  essay  in  literature- 
has  not  been  reprinted.  And  it  is  a 
pleasure  to  welcome  Mr.  Henderson's 
complete  and  scholarly  edition.1  While 
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he  has  preserved  intact  Scott's  elo- 
quent introductions  and  wise  commen- 
taries, the  new  editor  has  not  scrupled 
to  illustrate  both  text  and  commentary 
from  the  stores  of  his  own  erudition; 
and  such  illustration  is  the  more  valu- 
able, not  only  because  recent  research 
has  increased  our  knowledge  of  ancient 
peotry,  but  because  Scott's  ingenuous 
enthusiasm  sometimes  persuaded  him 
to  accept  modern  imitations  as  old  bal- 
lads. Moreover,  Scott  could  not  refrain 
his  hand  from  the  ancient  text,  and  he 
treated  his  material  with  no  more  re- 
spect, if  with  far  happier  results,  than 
Percy  himself.  His  aim  was  to  com- 
bine in  his  text  the  best  of  all  the  ver- 
sions known  to  him.  But  this  aim 
could  not  be  achieved  without  new 
words,  phrases,  lines,  and  even  stanzas. 
In  Mr.  Henderson's  words,  Scott  "often 
found  it  impossible  to  resist  the  im- 
pulse to  improve  the  phraseology,  and 
he  hardly  ever  resisted  the  impulse  to 
improve  the  rhythm  or  the  rhyme.  He 
rarely  scrupled  to  substitute  an  archaic 
word  or  phrase— if  one  was  to  be  had 
inside  or  outside  ballad  literature— for 
one  merely  modern,  especially  if  the 
modern  one  was  jejune,  or  common- 
place, or  vulgar."  Thus  Mr.  Henderson, 
and  the  practice  of  Scott,  which  was 
also  the  practice  of  Burns,  needs  no  ex- 
tenuation. A  ballad  is  not  sacred.  By 
the  very  method  of  its  transmission  it 
is  exposed  to  the  chances  of  time  and 
ignorance.  No  doubt  it  came  from  its 
maker  as  well  finished  as  a  bard's  skill 
could  make  it.  Then  by  a  process  of 
attrition  it  became  commonplace,  or 
even  trivial.  The  difficult  or  rare  words, 
which  gave  a  color  to  its  diction,  were 
rejected  by  an  ill-educated  ear,  and  the 
editor  in  restoring  archaic  words  or 
phrases  was  merely  attempting  to  give 
the  ballad  the  style  and  shape  which  it 
had  lost.    But  Scott's  ingenuity  makes 
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the  work  of  textual  criticism  puzzling 
and  intricate,  and  it  is  no  small  praise 
to  say  that  Mr.  Henderson  has  per- 
formed this  portion  of  his  task  with 
consummate  skill.  Indeed,  he  is  no 
novice  in  tracking  changes  and  interpo- 
lations; he  has  already  shown  his  inge- 
nuity in  the  Centenary  Edition  of  Burns; 
and  he  collects  and  compares  varias 
lectiones  with  a  care  in  all  respecta 
worthy  of  an  editor  of  the  classics. 
Scott,  as  Mr.  Henderson  tells  us,  was 
not  so  fine  a  restorer  as  Burns;  he 
lacked  his  countryman's  "rare  intuition 
and  genius  for  style";  but  he  yielded 
neither  to  Burns  nor  to  any  man  in 
intrepidity;  and  much  that  is  excellent 
in  his  "Minstrelsy"  is  due  to  the  taste 
and  learning  of  its  editor.  To  consult 
Mr.  Henderson's  footnotes  is  to  dis- 
cover with  how  bold  a  hand  Walter 
Scott  managed  his  text.  Look  at  "Sir 
Patrick  Spens,"  for  instance,  and  you 
will  note  that  the  fourth  stanza  is  all 
Scott's  own,  written  "to  complete  the 
story."  In  the  fourteenth  stanza, 
again,  is  a  couplet  which  shines  out 
among  its  fellows,— 

When  the  lift  grew  dark,  and  the  wind 

blew  loud, 
And  gurly  grew  the  sea;— 

and  you  are  not  surprised  that  Scott 
has  been  at  work  again.  But  while 
there  are  few  ballads  which  do  not  re- 
veal in  a  word  or  a  line  the  touch  of 
the  master,  Scott,  as  Mr.  Henderson 
points  out,  could  not  refrain  his  hand 
from  a  ballad  which  aroused  his  enthu- 
siasm for  clan  or  country.  If  ever  a 
Scott  were  engaged,  if  ever  a  Buc- 
cleuch  drew  sword  from  scabbard, 
then  their  loyal  kinsman  did  his  best 
to  embellish  the  ballad  which  sang 
their  praise.  So  it  is  that  Scott,  as  he 
himself  admitted,  rewrote  that  master- 
piece "Kinmont  Willie";  so  it  is  that 
he  did  his  utmost  to  improve  "Otter- 
bourne,"  and  added  more  than  one 
characteristic    stanza    to    "Jamie    Tel- 
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fer."  And  though  this  practice  of  res- 
toration not  only  obscures  the  truth, 
but  immeasurably  increases  the  toil  of 
subsequent  editors,  it  justifies  itself  by 
excellence,  and  oftentimes  converts  a 
rough  jingle  into  a  work  of  art. 

The  ballads,  then,  have  come  down 
to  us  without  the  pride  of  an  author's 
name,  and  without  the  sanctity  of  a 
received  text  Their  themes,  for  the 
most  part,  are  so  simple  as  to  find 
parallels  not  only  in  civilized  but  in 
savage  communities.  And  these  paral- 
lels, it  need  hardly  be  said,  have  deeply 
puzzled  the  ingenuity  of  scholars. 
There  are  those,  in  truth,  who  believe 
that  ballads  were  a  natural  growth,  a 
spontaneous  emanation  of  folk-fancy, 
an  echo  of  "the  heart  of  a  people."  To 
this  extraordinary  opinion  they  have 
been  brought  by  a  similarity  of  plot 
and  story,  which  they  cannot  otherwise 
explain.  If  more  than  one  race  de- 
lights in  the  same  ballad,  they  argue 
that  the  ballad  must  be  produced  not 
by  a  single  poet  but  by  the  spirit  of 
the  race.  To  us  the  theory  seems  fan- 
tastically absurd.  It  is  true  that  a 
ballad  is  chopped  and  changed  by  pop- 
ular taste,  so  long  as  it  exists  merely 
in  the  mouths  of  men.  One  reciter, 
ignorant  of  strange  words,  may  clip  it 
into  commonplace;  another,  moved  by 
a  love  of  affectation,  may  illumine  its 
stanzas  with  jewels  of  rare  color.  But 
every  ballad,  as  every  fairy  story,  was 
in  its  inception  the  work  of  a  single, 
brain.  That  which  is  transmitted  by 
many  is  made  by  one,  and  though  a 
whole  tribe  may  act  in  common,  a 
whole  tribe  cannot  think  or  compose 
in  common.  Nor  is  it  a  mere  process  of 
collaboration,  to  which  the  folk-lorists 
would  ask  us  to  pin  our  faith.  They 
declare  that  ballads  are  the  product  of 
a  "folk-fancy,"  which  seems  to  be  a 
vague  spirit— of  the  tribe,  yet  not  the 
tribe.  Wherefore,  to  enforce  their  ar- 
gument, they  detect  in  all  ballads  what 
they  call  a  "popular  style,"  which  be- 


longs in  their  view  not  to  a  man  but 
to  an  emanation.  The  fallacy  of  this 
view  is  easily  demonstrable.  The  bal- 
lads are  marked  by  certain  character- 
istics of  style  and  diction— that  is  true; 
but  they  are  thus  marked  because  the 
makers  of  ballads  were  bound  in  the 
chains  of  a  strict  tradition.  He  who 
sat  him  down  to  make  a  ballad  natu- 
rally obeyed  the  rules  of  his  craft,  and 
not  being  an  inventor  in  style  was  con- 
tent to  follow  a  renowned  example.  If 
a  popular  style  be  the  proof  of  a  collec- 
tive (or  spiritual)  authorship,  we  might 
easily  argue  that  Pope,  Dryden,  and 
the  rest  had  no  separate  existence,  and 
that  the  couplet,  practised  with  so  gen- 
eral a  success  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, really  expressed  "the  heart  of  the 
people."  Indeed,  the  poets  of  each  age 
commonly  find  one  convention  best 
fitted  to  their  thought  and  purpose,  but 
Pope's  achievement  is  not  less  his  own 
because  Addison,  Tickell,  and  the  rest 
also  fashioned  the  couplet.  Or,  to  take 
an  example  from  a  kind  of  literature 
which  most  nearly  resembles  the  bal- 
lad. Time  was  when  the  hanging  of 
a  notorious  malefactor  was  celebrated 
in  a  set  of  scurvy  couplets  surmounted 
by  a  rude  woodcut.  Yet  no  one  sup- 
poses that  the  productions  of  Jemmy 
Catnach's  press  were  the  vague  efflo- 
rescence  of  Newgate.  Even  the  Flying 
Stationer  was  a  man. 

However,  our  scholars  have  been  so 
bewildered  by  the  absence  of  names 
and  by  the  similarity  of  plots  that  they 
have  invented  a  process  of  the  human 
mind  (or  minds)  hitherto  unknown,  and 
to  us  at  least  incredible.  And  how 
small  is  the  difficulty  which  they 
would  remove  by  the  gigantic  fancy  of 
composite  authorship!  It  need  scarcely 
be  said  that  Sir  Walter  Scott  and  Mr. 
Henderson  both  hold  sound  views  con- 
cerning the  origin  of  ballads.  The  simi- 
larity of  plot  is  no  stumbling-block. 
"An  exhaustive  list  of  the  plots  of  the 
novelists  of  all  nations,"  says  Mr.  Hen- 
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derson,  "would  be  certain  to  reveal 
many  strange  coincidences;  but  a  very 
large  number  of  them  could  not  be 
other  than  merely  accidental."  And  he 
further  points  out  that  the  range  of  the 
ballad  is  far  more  limited  than  the 
range  of  the  novel,  both  in  length  and 
subject.  He  also  quotes  in  defence  of 
his  own  opinion  the  opinion  of  Profes- 
sor Child,  than  whose  no  authority  is 
greater.  "The  incidents  of  many  bal- 
lads are  such  as  might  occur  anywhere 
and  at  any  time,"  says  the  professor; 
'and  with  regard  to  agreements  that 
cannot  be  explained  in  this  way,  we 
have  only  to  remember  that  tales  and 
songs  were  the  chief  social  amuse- 
ments of  all  classes  of  people  in  all  the 
nations  of  Europe  during  the  Middle 
Ages,  and  that  new  stories  would  be 
eagerly  sought  for  by  those  whose 
business  it  was  to  furnish  this  amuse- 
ment, and  be  rapidly  spread  among 
the  fraternity.'''  That  is  quite  true;  and 
when  we  remember  how  easy  an  op- 
portunity of  exchange  was  created  by 
the  Crusades,  the  similarity  of  plot 
need  not  surprise  us. 

A  reasonable  exchange,  then,  will 
explain  much.  That  which  remains 
needs  no  explanation.  The  human 
mind  moves  naturally  along  similar 
lines,  and  charges  of  plagiarism 
brought  against  novelist  or  playwright 
are  more  often  ill-founded  than  not. 
Not  long  since  two  dramatists  built 
their  plays  round  tea-cups  and 
S-shaped  sofas,  and  the  independence 
of  both  could  not  be  questioned.  And 
the  similarities  which  we  note  at  home 
are  yet  more  striking  abroad.  The  stu- 
dents of  folk-lore  have  collected  paral- 
lels until  we  can  no  longer  doubt  the 
uniformity  of  the  human  brain.  When 
first  the  world  found  the  legends  of 
Greece  reproduced  in  Mexico  or  the 
Solomon  Islands  it  was  justly  puzzled. 
Yet  a  little  thought  will  simplify  this 
most  intricate  puzzle.  The  Mexican 
and  the  Solomon  Islander  are  men  as 


the  ancient  Greeks  were  men,  and  they 
solved  their  doubts  or  arrayed  their 
fancy  in  terms  which  were  essentially 
human.  What  wonder,  then,  that 
Greek  and  Mexican  meet  on  this  com- 
mon ground  of  humanity?  The  Mexi- 
can, like  the  Greek,  sleeps  when  he  is 
tired,  eats  when  he  is  hungry,  covers 
him  when  he  is  cold,  or  keeps  the  sun 
from  his  head  if  it  be  hot.  Why,  then, 
should  he  not,  if  he  be  a  poet,  sing  the 
song  of  Orpheus  and  Eurydice?  Why, 
if  he  be  a  potter,  should  he  not  orna- 
ment his  clay  with  the  same  pattern 
which  an  Athenian  might  have  used? 
Plot  and  pattern  belong  alike  to  the 
human  race,  and  perhaps  divergence 
would  be  more  wonderful  than  the 
similarity  which  has  so  deeply  troubled 
the  scholars. 

We  are  convinced,  in  fact,  that  the 
ballad-maker  was  a  man,  not  a  "fan- 
cy," even  though  his  name  be  lost  in 
the  mist  of  oral  transmission,  or  be  ab- 
sent, according  to  custom,  from  the 
popular  broadsheet.  And  there  are  no 
more  ingenious  pages  in  Scott's  Re- 
marks on  Popular  Poetry  than  those 
in  which  he  sketches  the  early  poets. 
They  uniformly  display,  says  he,  "a 
bold,  rude,  original  cast  of  poetry  and 
expression.  They  have  walked  at  free 
will,  and  with  unconstrained  steps, 
along  the  wilds  of  Parnassus."  But 
the  bard  must  possess  qualities  which 
mark  him  out  from  the  rest  of  his 
tribe.  While  his  fellows  follow  the 
hunt,  or  engage  in  warfare,  he  sits  at 
home  to  chronicle  the  deeds  in  which 
he  takes  no  part.  Often,  maybe,  he  is 
a  Tyrtaeus,  lame,  and  blind  of  an  eye; 
always  he  is  one  whose  mind  domi- 
nates his  body,  and  whose  gifts  of  ob- 
servation and  expression  are  a  wonder 
to  the  tribe.  But,  as  Scott  says,  "to 
attain  the  highest  point  of  his  profes- 
sion the  poet  must  have  that  original 
power  of  embodying  and  detailing  cir- 
cumstances which  can  place  before  the 
eyes  of  others  a  scene  which  only  exists 
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in  his  own  imagination."  This  quality 
of  course,  is  at  once  the  rarest  and 
most  beautiful.  Yet  none  can  doubt 
that  it  is  possessed  by  the  best  of  the 
ballad-makers.  Nor  does  Scott  stay  his 
hand  at  this  sketch  of  the  poet.  He  is 
bold  enough  to  give  the  full  credit  of 
the  ballads  not  to  the  tribe  which 
listens  to  them  but  to  the  great  man 
who  composes  them.  The  excellence 
of  popular  poetry,  he  says,  "must  de- 
pend in  some  measure,  no  doubt,  on 
the  temper  and  manners  of  the  people, 
or  on  their  proximity  to  those  spirit- 
stirring  events  which  are  naturally  se- 
lected as  the  subject  of  poetry,  and  on 
the  more  comprehensive  or  energetic 
character  of  the  language  spoken  by 
the  tribe.  But  the  progress  of  the  art 
is  far  more  dependent  upon  the  rise  of 
some  highly  gifted  individual,  possess- 
ing in  a  pre-eminent  and  uncommon 
degree  the  powers  demanded,  whose 
talents  influence  the  taste  of  a  whole 
nation,  and  entail  on  their  posterity 
and  language  a  character  almost  indel- 
ibly sacred."  Here,  indeed,  is  the  es- 
sence of  the  argument.  In  Scott's  eyes 
the  ballad-maker  preceded  the  ballad, 
and  was  of  greater  importance  than 
the  tribe  to  which  he  belonged,  or  than 
the  "fancy"  which  inspired  his  folk. 
Nor  could  it  well  be  otherwise.  Not 
even  the  champions  of  folk-lore  could 
attribute  such  ballads  as  describe  def- 
inite historical  events  to  the  throbbing 
heart  of  the  people,  and  the  ballad- 
maker  was  for  so  much  in  the  making 
of  ballads,  that  his  art,  like  the  art  of 
dramatic  or  lyrical  poetry,  varied  with 
the  artist's  talent.  He  was  no  com- 
mon poet  who  wrote  the  "Twa  Cor- 
bies," or  "Tamlane,"  or  "Chevy  Chase," 
or  even  the  first  draft  of  "Kinmont 
Willie."  In  such  works  as  these  we 
find  not  the  experiment  of  a  bungling 
hand,  but  the  cultivation  of  an  art 
which  is  no  more  barbarous  than  the 
art  of  Homer  is  barbarous.  True  it  is 
that  the  ancient  is  not  necessarily  bar- 


barous. For  us  Homer  is  the  father  of" 
poetry,  but  only  because  we  know  not 
the  many  poets  who  preceded  him. 
Were  our  knowledge  deeper,  then  we 
should  understand  that  the  Iliad  and 
the  Odyssey  were  the  end,  not  the  be- 
ginning, of  an  art— and  this  distinction 
they  share  with  the  best  of  the  ballads. 
Unhappily,  as  we  have  said,  very 
few  ballads  have  come  down  to  us  in 
the  shape  given  them  by  their  makers. 
As  we  know  them,  they  are  attenuated 
by  use  and  marred  by  custom.  The 
reciters,  at  a  loss  for  a  line,  never 
scrupled  to  insert  a  commonplace,  and 
that  is  why  certain  phrases  recur  un- 
numbered times  in  ballad  literature 
without  propriety  or  effect.  Moreover, 
the  more  finely  poetical  the  style,  the 
greater  chance  there  was  for  attrition, 
since  the  minstrels,  misunderstanding 
ornate  language  and  difficult  versifica- 
tion, omitted  enough  to  obscure  both 
sense  and  rhythm,  or  substituted  cor- 
ruptions for  unfamiliar  words.  In  the 
same  manner  were  the  texts  of  the 
ancient  classics  deformed,  for  the 
slaves  who  wrote  them  received  their 
impression  not  through  the  eye  but 
through  the  ear,  and  blundered  accord- 
ingly. Then  followed  the  scholar,  who, 
knowing  the  cause  of  error,  grew 
skilled  in  restoring  the  old  text,  and, 
influenced  not  only  by  respect  for  his 
author  but  by  the  wholesome  fear  of 
other  scholars,  controlled  his  fancy 
within  proper  limits.  The  editors  of 
ballads  were  not  so  easily  restrained: 
except  Ritson,  not  one  of  them  seems 
to  have  had  a  conscience.  They 
forged,  they  vamped,  they  interpola- 
ted, until  the  modern  editor  has  the 
greatest  difficulty  to  distinguish  new 
and  old.  Pinkerton,  for  instance,  was 
intrepid  as  Macpherson,  and  confessed 
that  of  his  "Select  Ballads"  five  at 
least  were  his  own.  Scott  blamed  Pink- 
erton, and  was  not  himself  above  re- 
proach. Not  only  did  he  retouch  many 
a  popular  poem,  as  we  have  seen;  he 
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was  not  always  careful  to  examine  the 
source  of  his  ballads.  In  other  words, 
a  sincere  enthusiasm  for  his  subject 
bred  a  sort  of  credulity.  He  believed 
what  he  wished  to  be  true,  and  reposed 
a  too  easy  confidence  in  Surtees  and 
James  Hogg.  It  is  now  generally  be- 
lieved that  "Auld  Maitland"  is  not  au- 
thentic, and  that  Hogg  planted  it  upon 
Scott  with  the  help  of  his  mother,  who 
"learned  it  an'  mony  mae  frae  auld 
Baby  Mettlin,  who  was  housekeeper  to 
the  first  laird  of  Tushielaw."  Yet  we 
can  feel  nothing  else  than  gratitude 
for  the  imposition,  since  "Auld  Mait- 
land," authentic  or  not,  gave  Scott  an 
opportunity  of  writing  an  admirable 
note  on  some  customs  of  chivalry. 

As  to  the  status  of  the  minstrels  who 
chante'd  their  own  or  others'  ballads  up 
and  down  the  country  there  is  a  di- 
vergence of  opinion.  Scott  thinks  that 
they  were  no  better  than  the  feigned 
fools  and  sturdy  beggars  with  whom 
they  were  ranked  in  a  well-known  stat- 
ute. But  another  statute  absolves 
them  from  the  punishment  to  which 
only  fools  "who  are  not  bards,"  are 
amenable.  And  not  only  were  they 
absolved  from  punishment;  they  were 
held  in  some  sort  of  esteem,  and,  like 
knights  and  heralds,  were  allowed  to 
be  habited  in  silk.2  However,  vaga- 
bond or  not,  the  ancient  minstrels  have 
long  since  been  dead,— killed,  no  doubt, 
by  education  and  the  printing-press, 
though,  in  truth,  they  made  a  brave 
fight  against  those  damaging  institu- 
tions. The  last  of  them,  according  to 
Scott,  died  in  October,  1792,  at  Old 
Rain  in  Aberdeenshire.  Charles  Leslie 
was  his  name,  and  to  his  trade  he 
was  "a  hawker,  or  ballad-singer,  well 
known  in  that  country  by  the  name  of 
Mussel-mou'd  Charlie!"  But,  though 
the  minstrels  no  longer  pad  up  and 
down  the  country  paying  their  lodging 
with  music  and  tale,  their  ballads  live 

*See  Mr.  T.  F.  Henderson  "Old- World  Scot- 
land." 


on,  exchanging  the  popularity  of  vil- 
lage and  hedgerow  for  the  more  seri- 
ous, if  less  enthusiastic,  appreciation 
of  the  study. 

The  virtue  of  the  ballads  is  not  far 
to  seek.  In  the  first  place,  their  theme 
is  the  simple  drama  of  active  life. 
They  neither  discriminate  the  subtle 
shades  nor  make  vain  researches  into 
human  character.  But  a  riever  is  in 
prison,  and  his  comrades  must  needs 
rescue  him  from  the  hands  of  Scrope. 
Or  the  sea  grows  gurly,  and 

O  forty  miles  off  Aberdeen, 

'Tis  fifty  fathoms  deep, 
And  there  lies  gude  Sir  Patrick  Spens, 

Wi'  the  Scots  lords  at  his  feet. 

Or  again,  Douglas  and  Percy  meet  at 
Otterbourne,  and  while  Douglas  bites 
the  dust,  Percy  yields  to  Sir  Hugh  the 
Montgomery.  Indeed,  whatever  the 
adventure  is,  it  is  simple  as  humanity, 
and  if,  as  in  most  cases,  it  be  turned 
to  tragedy,  a  sense  of  courage  and  en- 
terprise dries  up  our  tears.  Surely  the 
most  callous  reader  may  say  with  Sir 
Philip  Sidney  that  his  heart  is  more 
moved  than  with  a  trumpet.  Another 
shining  merit  of  the  ballads  is  that 
they  plunge  straight  into  the  midst  of 
things.  They  do  not  worry  the  reader 
with  useless  prologues.  Here,  for  in- 
stance, is  the  opening  stanza  of  "Otter- 
bourne,"  an  opening,  by  the  way, 
which  did  good  service  to  many  a 
bard:— 

It  fell  about  the  Lammas  tide, 
When  the  muir-men  win  their  hay, 

The   doughty   Douglas  bound   him   to 
ride 
Into  England,  to  drive  a  prey. 

The  style  is  as  simple  as  the  spirit, 
and  though  strange  words  appear  now 
and  again,  a  "literary"  touch  is  gener- 
ally a  clear  proof  of  forgery  or  emen- 
dation. Not  that  the  ballad  has  not  a 
"literary"  touch  of  its  own.  But  its  aim 
is  not  precisely  the  aim  of     cultured 
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poetry,  and  the  interference  of  the  one 
with  the  other,  if  it  be  not  made  by  a 
master's  hand,  can  generally  be  detect- 
ed. However,  turn  these  volumes 
where  you  will,  and  you  will  find  true 
drama,  expressed  in  the  simplest  terms. 
Take  this  passage  from  "Jamie  Tel- 
ler," for  instance,  and  notice  with 
what  speed  the  action  moves:— 

Then  till't  they  gaed,   wi'   heart  and 
hand; 
The   blows    fell   thick   as   bickering 
hail; 
And  mony  a  horse  ran  masterless, 
And  mony  a  comely  cheek  was  pale! 

But  Willie  was  stricken  ower  the  head, 
And  thro'   the  knapscap  the  sword 
has  gane; 

And  Harden  grat  for  very  rage, 
When  Willie  on  the  grand  lay  slane. 

"Revenge!  revenge!"  auldWatcan  cry; 

"Fye,  lads,  lay  on  them  cruellie! 
We'll  ne'er  see  Tiviotside  again, 

Or  Willie's  death  revenged  sail  be." 

Nor  are  the  sentimental  and  fantas- 
tic ballads  one  whit  inferior  to  the  bal- 
lads which  echo  to  the  cries  of  war. 
"Lord  Randal,"  "Clerk  Saunders," 
"Tamlane,"  "The  Lament  of  the  Bor- 
der Widow,"  may  all  have  their  paral- 
lels in  the  legends  of  other  countries, 
but,  as  told  by  the  ballad-makers,  their 
tales  are  ever  sad  and  ever  fresh.  And 
how  solemn  is  the  "Lyke-Wake  Dirge," 
with  its  haunting  refrain:— 

This  ae  nighte,  this  ae  nighte, 

Every  night  and  alle; 
Fire  and  sleete,  and  candle-lighte, 

And  Christe  receive  thye  saule. 

When  thou  from  hence  away  are  paste, 

Every  nighte  and  alle; 
To  Whinny-muir  thou  comest  at  laste, 

And  Christe  receive  thye  saule! 

And  so  at  last  we  arrive  at  the  "Twa 
Corbies,"  that  masterpiece  of  lyric 
tragedy,  which,  for  all  its  English 
parallel,  was  the  work,  not  of  a  folk- 


fancy,  but  of  a  great  artist,  the  cul- 
mination, not  of  a  tribal  tendency,  but 
of  an  art.  A  minstrelsy  which  reveals 
so  fine  a  gem  as  this  may  well  inspire 
a  national  pride. 

It  was  fortunate  for  Scotland  that  its 
popular  poetry  was  written  in  the  pop- 
ular tongue.  Thus  it  set  up  a  standard 
for  itself,  and  was  not  asked  to  rival 
the  poetry  of  the  learned.      Now  the 
ballads  of  England,   being  written  in 
the  tongue  which  Shakespeare  wrote, 
suggest  a  meanness  of  diction  which 
we  do  not  detect  in  the  "Border  Min- 
strelsy."     Admirable    as    is    "Chevy 
Chase,"  we  cannot  but  apply  a  false 
test  to  its  verses,  and  deprive  it  of  a 
distinction   which     none  will  deny  to 
"Otterbourne."     And  the  Border  min- 
strels were  not  only  fortunate  ifl  their 
language— they  were  fortunate  in  their 
theme.    They  sang  the  gallant  feats  of 
arms  performed  by  the  gallant  rievers. 
Through  the  ballads,  which  are  all  of 
the  open  sky  and  rolling  down,  blows 
the   keen   air   of  the   Borders    "upon 
which  were  presented  the  most  mem- 
orable conflicts  of  two  gallant  nations." 
It  may  be  that  patriotism  did  not  stir 
the   hearts  of  the   valiant   Scotts  and 
Armstrongs   who   rode   south   upon  a 
foray.   But  they  were  soldiers  although 
they  fought  for  their  own  hand,  and 
they  were  only  thieves  because  cattle 
were    the    proper    booty    of    soldiers. 
However,  such  as  they  were,  they  in- 
spired the  best  ballads  that  ever  were 
written,  and  of  these  ballads  no  more 
scholarly   edition  exists  than   this,    in 
which  Mr.  Henderson  has  checked  the 
marvellous  erudition  of  Walter   Scott 
by  the  results  of  modern  research.  We 
have   said   that   the  influence   of  the 
"Border  Minstrelsy"  was  profound.  On 
no  one  was  it  so     profound  as  upon 
Scott  himself.     He  came   out  of  the 
task  of  editing  a   finished  antiquary, 
ready  for  the  composition  of  the  Wav- 
erley  Novels.     The  author  of  the  com- 
mon  romance    adopts    a    period,    and 
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crams  to  make  his  own  book  respect- 
ably accurate.  The  introductions  to 
the  ballads  prove  how  deeply  Scott 
was  versed  in  the  history  of  his  coun- 
try, how  easily  he  could  take  up  this 
period  or  that  without  cramming.  "I 
well  remember,"  writes  Lockhart, 
"when  'Waverley'  was  a  new  book, 
and  a*l  the  world  were  puzzling  them- 
selves about  the  authorship,  to  have 
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heard  the  poet  of  "The  Isle  of  Palms" 
exclaim  impatiently,  "I  wonder  what  all 
the  people  are  perplexing  themselves 
with:  have  they  forgotten  the  prose  of 
the  'Minstrelsy'?"  And  excellent  as 
the  "Minstrelsy"  is  in  itself,  we  can- 
not but  pay  it  another  and  a  greater 
debt  of  gratitude,  for  that  it  is  (so  to 
say)  the  raw  material  of  the  Waverley 
Novels.3 
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In  the  new  translation  of  Balzac's 
"Memoirs  of  Two  Young  Brides," 
which  forms  part  of  Mr.  William 
Heinemann's  "Century  of  French  Ro- 
mance," two  eminent  men  of  letters, 
Mr.  Henry  James  and  Mr.  Edmund 
Gosse,  assume  the  role  of  flies  on  the 
Balzacian  wheel.  It  is  extraordinary 
how  the  vast  romantic  theme  of  Bal- 
zac causes  those  who  treat  it  to  mini- 
mize themselves,  to  render  themselves 
as  it  were  parasitic,  and  to  pass  out 
of  their  usual  sobriety  into  an  untrust- 
worthy mood  of  ecstasy.  Here,  for 
example,  is  Mr.  Edmund  Gosse.  who 
kept  a  judicious  poise  amid  all  the 
frenzies  of  Ibsenism  and  anti-Ibsenism, 
ecstatically  perpetuating  the  old  fal- 
lacy that  Balzac  was  a  prodigy  of 
productiveness.  "It  is  impossible  to 
name  here,"  he  says,  "a  tenth  part  of 
so  fertile  an  author's  most  important 
works;  to  deal  with  the  bibliography 
of  Balzac  is  to  try  to  count  the  stars 
upon  a  frosty  night."  Yet  the  stand- 
ard French  edition  of  Balzac's  works, 
absolutely  complete  save  for  the  dis- 
carded ceuvres  de  jeunesse,  and  includ- 

8  By  way  of  frontispiece  to  volume  i.  an  in- 
teresting and  hitherto  unpublished  portrait  of 
Sir  Walter  Scott  is  reproduced.  It  was  painted 
by  Sir  William  Allan,  and  has  by  some  been 
called    "The    Minstrel    Portrait,"    so    that    there 


ing  plays,  essays,  and  letters,  is  in 
twenty-four  volumes,  of  which  at 
least  eight  are  of  minor  importance. 
Balzac  wrote  only  one  really  long 
novel,  "Splendeurs  et  Miseres  des 
Courtisanes,"  twenty  novels  of  me- 
dium size,  and  short  stories.  In  a 
dozen  years  Guy  de  Maupassant  wrote 
seven  novels  and  two  hundred  short 
stories.  But  critics  do  not  rave  over 
the  fecundity  of  De  Maupassant,  nor 
compare  his  bibliography  with  the 
heavenly  firmament.  The  fact  is,  that 
Balzac  was  a  great  worker,  but  scarce- 
ly a  great  producer.  His  methods 
were  too  clumsy  and  wasteful  to  re- 
sult in  any  astonishing  bulk  of  pro- 
duction. Scott  was  much  more  fertile. 
Again,  we  have  Mr.  Henry  James 
dropping  into  prose-poetry  over  that 
amusing  jeu  d'esprit,  the  "Repertoire 
de  la  Comedie  Humaine"  of  MM.  Cerf- 
berr  and  Christophe.  To  construct  a 
biographical  dictionary  of  5?6  pages 
(not  550,  as  Mr.  Henry  James  with 
poetic  inaccuracy  states  it)  of  the 
characters  in  Balzac's  fiction  was  not 
a  bad  literary  joke;  but  it  was  a  joke, 

can  be  no  question  of  its  appropriateness  to  the 
present  edition.  Once  the  property  of  Mr.  John 
Blackwood,  it  now  belongs  to  his  daughter,  Mrs. 
Blackwood  Porter,  who  has  kindly  allowed  its 
reproduction. 
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and  when  the  authors  got  Paul  Bour- 
get,  with  his  famous  "Etes-vous  bal- 
zacien  determine,"  to  write  a  preface 
for  their  jocosity,  they  went  far 
enough.  Mr.  Henry  James  calls  the 
"Repertoire"  "impeccable."  We  won- 
der if  he  has  ever  thoroughly  tested 
it.  Our  own  copy  contains  additions 
made  in  hours  of  acute  Balzacian  fer- 
vor. 

Mr.  James's  pretty  essay  on  Balzac's 
genius  extends  to  forty-three  pages, 
and  it  is  gemmed  with  sparkling  felic- 
ities. Of  the  novelist's  total  accom- 
plishment, he  writes:  "What  he  did 
above  all  was  to  read  the  universe, 
as  hard  and  as  loud  as  he  could,  into 
the  France  of  his  time."  In  defining 
the  gulf  between  Balzac  and  some  of 
our  own  giants,  Mr.  James  says  ad- 
mirably: "The  great  difference  be- 
tween the  great  Frenchman  and  the 
eminent  others  is  that,  with  an  im- 
agination of  the  highest  power,  an 
unequalled  intensity  of  vision,  he  saw 
his  subject  in  the  light  of  science  as 
well,  in  the  light  of  the  bearing  of  all 
its  parts  on  each  other,  and  under  the 
pressure  of  a  passion  for  exactitude, 
an  appetite,  the  appetite  of  an  ogre, 
for  all  the  kinds  of  facts."  Balzac 
wanted  to  narrate  fiction  and  factual 
truth  at  the  same  time.  He  wanted 
to  be  both  a  publicist  and  an  artist, 
both  a  reporter  and  a  creator.  And, 
says  Mr.  James,  "The  contradiction  is 
always  before  us;  it  springs  from  the 
inordinate  scale  of  the  author's  two 
faces.  ...  It  accounts  for  his  want 
of  grace,  his  want  of  the  lightness  as- 
sociated with  an  amusing  literary 
form,  his  bristling  surface,  his  close- 
ness of  texture,  so  suggestive,  yet  at 
the  same  time  so  akin  to  the  crowded 
air  we  have  in  mind  when  we  speak 
of  not  being  able  to  see  the  wood  for 
the  trees."  The  figure  by  which  Mr. 
James  visualizes  Balzac's  method  of 
beginning  one  of  his  big  works— "the 
great  push  of  the  shoulder  with  which 


he  makes  his  theme  move,  over- 
charged though  it  may  be  like  a  car- 
rier's van"— is  pregnant  with  the  true 
Jamesian  wit.  And  here  is  another 
chip  from  the  James  block:  "He  has 
flights  of  judgment— on  subjects  the 
most  special  as  well  as  the  most  gen- 
eral—that are  vertiginous,  on  his 
alighting  from  which  we  greet  him 
with  a  peculiar  indulgence."  And  this 
is  admirably  hit  off:  "Wherever  we 
find  him  we  find  him  in  force;  what- 
ever touch  he  applies,  he  applies  it 
with  his  whole  apparatus.  He  is  like 
an  army  gathering  to  besiege  a  cot- 
tage equally  with  a  city,  and  living 
voraciously,  in  either  case,  on  all  the 
country  about."  And  so  Mr.  James 
runs  brilliantly  on. 

Were  we  asked  whether  we  regard- 
ed this  kind  of  thing  as  literary  criti- 
cism,  we  should  reply,  not  without  a 
touch    of    disparagement,    Yes— of    a 
sort.     "Fine  fancies  to  weave  about  a 
literary    figure,"      Mr.    James   himself 
calls  his  remarks.     We  should  call  the 
essay  an  attempt  to  illuminate  a  tan- 
gled labyrinthine  garden  by  means  of 
Catherine  wheels  and  rockets.     In  his 
general    purpose— that    of    explaining 
and    assessing    a    genius — Mr.    James 
fails.       He     may     count     on     having 
pleased  those  who  know  their  Balzac 
as  well  as  he  does;  but  as  an  "Intro- 
duction"   to    Balzac,    his     forty-three 
pages  are  about  as  practically  useful 
as  Johnson's   definition   of  a  net.     In 
one  of  his  special    purposes,    that    of 
throwing   light   on   the   still   unsolved 
mystery  of  Balzac's  artistic  career,  Mr. 
James   certainly  fails.       He  does    no 
more   than   state   the   mystery:    "How 
was    so   solidly    systematic    an   attack 
on  life  to  be  conjoined  with  whatever 
workable    minimum    of   needful   inter- 
mission, of  free  observation,  of  person- 
al experience?    iSome  small  possibility        \ 
of  personal  experience,  of  disinterested 
life,   must  at  the    worst,    from    deep 
within  or  far  without,  feed  and  fortify 
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the  strained  productive  machine."  In 
other  and  less  Jaruesian  words,  how 
did  Balzac,  who  went  to  bed  at  6  P. 
M.,  rose  at  midnight,  and  worked  cre- 
atively and  continuously  till  noon,  find 
opportunity  to  see  the  world  and 
gather  his  material?  Mr.  James  adds 
nothing  to  the  elucidation  of  the  enig- 
ma. 

But  our  antagonism  to  Mr.  Henry 
James  in  this  matter  is  concerned  with 
something  more  essential  than  his 
failure  here  or  his  failure  there. 
We  object  to  his  attitude  towards 
Balzac,  both  for  the  sake  of  Bal- 
zac  and  for  the  sake  of  Mr.  Henry 
James.  Criticism  is  not  his  voca- 
tion, and  especially  criticism  of  a  man 
such  as  Balzac.  He  has  written 
some  charming  literary  studies.  His 
taste,  unlike  the  "Repertoire,"  is  im- 
peccable. But  he  has  not  the  impas- 
sive critical  voice.  We  resent  his 
whispered  sweet  nothings  about  Bal- 
zac nearly  as  much  as  we  resent  his 
wonderful  English  translation  of  Al- 
phonse  Daudet's  agreeable  but  second- 
rate  novel  of  Tarascon.  Nobody  wants, 
or  nobody  ought  to  want,  piquant  sub- 
tleties about  Balzac.  The  piquant 
subtlety  school  of  criticism,  whether 
practised  by  a  fine  creative  artist  in 
mufti  or  by  a  facile  criticaster,  has 
had  its  day.  It  is  a  decadent  offspring 
of  Anatole  France's  adventures-of-a- 
soul-among-masterpieces  school  of 
criticism.  It  is  like  a  meal  of  Wor- 
cester sauce  and  meringues:  it  lacks 
nutrition;  its  effect  is  merely  lingual. 
We  care  to  see  its  method  employed 
least  of  all  by  a  distinguished  man 
who  thereby,  apparently  without 
knowing  it,  appears  at  a  disadvan- 
tage. The  imagined  spectacle  of  the 
Dean  and  Chapter  stroking  the  dome 
of  St.  Paul's  is  not  more  ludicrously 
undignified  than  the  spectacle  of  Mr. 
Henry   James  pirouetting    across    the 
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huge  reputation  of  Balzac.  We  speak 
in  a  literary  sense,  and  out  of  our  ad- 
miration for  Mr.  James's  legitimate 
achievements. 

Some  years  ago  there  was  a  reac- 
tion against  the  older,  colder,  canoni- 
cal school  of  criticism  represented  by 
Sir  Leslie  Stephen,  and,  less  promi- 
nently, by  Prof.  George  Saintsbury. 
Few  critics  have  been  more  ferocious- 
ly mauled  by  the  young  bullies  of 
smart  journalism  than  the  Professor; 
and  for  his  slipshod  English  the  Pro- 
fessor perhaps  deserved  most  of  what 
he  got.  But  the  scientific,  almost 
academic  criticism  has  survived,  and 
now  strongly  supervenes.  The  order- 
ly survey,  the  scholarship,  the  relating 
of  men  to  their  periods,  the  subjuga- 
tion of  the  critic's  personality,  the 
suppression  of  pyrotechny,  the  avoid- 
ance of  easy  generalities — these  sane 
things  have  proved  their  vital  power 
in  criticism.  Those  who  would  real- 
ize what  weighty  and  final  criticism 
really  is,  and  how  far  the  great  por- 
tion of  the  most  modern  "apprecia- 
tion" has  degenerated  from  an  aus- 
tere ideal,  should  return  to  Sir  Leslie 
Stephen's  estimate  of  Johnson  and 
Boswell  in  the  "English  Men  of  Let- 
ters" series.  As  for  English  criticism 
of  Balzac,  we  are  aware  of  nothing 
more  useful,  satisfying,  interpretative, 
and  authoritative  than  the  fifty  pages 
prefaced  to  Prof.  Saintsbury's  edition 
of  "La  Peau  de  Chagrin."  In  that 
introduction  one  may  see  a  man  do- 
ing capably  the  work  to  which  he  was 
born  and  for  which  he  has  educated 
himself.  One  may  see  a  great  artist 
handled  with  respectful  fearlessness, 
not  dandled,  cosseted,  pinched,  and 
called  a  dear.  When  we  think  of  Mr. 
Henry  James's  excursus  we  seem  to 
hear  from  Balzac's  grave  the  refrain 
of  Yvette  Guilbert's  song,  "Ne  me 
dhatouillez  pas." 
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THE     SONG     OF     THE     EXILE. 

Oh,  the  world  has  many  wanderers! — 
the  Pilgrims  of  Unrest— 
Who  press  for  ever  on, 
Who  come  and  then  are  gone, 
As    if    searching    for    some    wondrous 

distant  Islands  of  the  Blest; 
But  to  me  the  old  home>-country  has 
always  seemed  the  best, 
Though  now  I  sojourn  far, 
Where  great  pine-forests  are, 
In  this  vast  and  foreign  country  of  the 
young  and  growing  West. 
And  my  heart  goes  back  again — 
Ever  back  and  back  again— 
To  the  little,  low  thatched  cottage  by 
the  island  sea, 
To  the  north  winds  blowing  free, 
To  the  shadows  fast  asleep  on  moun- 
tains far  away, 
To  the  land  of  sullen  gray, 
To  the  rocky  barren  shore, 
To  the  witching  foam-white  mists— the 
mists  of  Corriemore. 

I    have    crossed    wide    sultry   prairies 
stretching  out  beneath  the  sky, 
Have  seen  the  night-winds  pass 
Over  the  sun-dried  grass, 
Till  I  heard  it  stir  and  shiver  as  though 

spirits  had  gone  by. 
Yet,  for  me,  I  know  the  country  where 
I'd  choose  to  live  and  die, 
Though  in  a  narrow  bound 
The  mountains  shut  us  round, 
And  we  cannot  see  a  wider  world  un- 
less we  look  on  high. 
I  have  passed  through  great  pine-for- 
ests,   with    their    solemn,    silent 
ways, 
Have  seen  the  sun-shafts  fall 
Adown  the  pine-stems  tall, 
While     the     shadows     lying     blackly 
stretched  themselves  into  a  maze; 
But   to   me  there   comes   a   breathing 
from  some  far-off  childish  days, 
Of  small  birch-woods  in  spring 
With  mossy  carpeting, 
And  the  smoke  of  burning  heather  in 
the  air  from  hills  ablaze. 

I  have  seen  wide  western  rivers  flow- 
ing seaward  silently, 
Carrying  craft  of  every  size, 


And  foreign  merchandise, 
With  the  calmness  of  a  mighty  land, 

whose  best  is  still  to  be. 
Yet   I    know   a    little   country    where 
small  burns  sing  cheerily; 
Here  in  the  gracious  West, 
These  still  I  love  the  best, 
Though  they  carry  only  music  through 
the  heather  to  the  sea. 

Oh,   the   world  has  many  wanderers, 
and  I  have  wandered  far, 
And  everywhere  I  find 
The  hearts  of  men  are  kind; 
For  well  I  know  the  road  to  these  no 

race  or  speech  can  bar; 
Yet  from  this  kindly  Western  land  my 
home  is  very  far. 
I  am  with  strangers  here, 
Not  so  my  fathers  were 
In  the  little  island  oversea,  where  still 
their  kinsfolk  are. 
And  my  heart  goes  back  again,  &c. 
Lydia,  Miller  Mackay. 
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THE  COMPLAINT    OF     THE     SEA. 

Queen  of  the  Sea,  beloved  of  all  man- 
kind,— 

Venetia  seated  on  thy  marble  throne, 

Dost  thou  not  hear  the  plaintive  yearn- 
ing moan, 

The^e  sighs  of  mine,  whom  thou  hast 
left  behind? 

Thou  art  my  bride  and  surely  I  shall 
find 

The  way  to  thee  and  call  thee  all  my 
own, 

Left  out,— defied,— through  many  ages 
lone, 

I  yet  my  love  unto  myself  will  bind. 

For  thou  wast  wed  to  me  with  pomp 
and  ring, 

Dost  think  I  have  forgot  the  nuptial 
day? 

The  state  of  Doge,  the  barge  where 
maidens  sing, 

And  hast  thou  still  the  heart  to  say  me 
nay? 

Long  at  thy   feet   my   trophies   I   did 
fling, 

But  I  at  last  must  claim  my  sovereign 
sway. 

G.  D.  W. 
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We  left  Klerksdorp  in  a  dust-storm 
so  thick  and  incessant  that  it  was  dif- 
ficult to  tell  where  the  houses  ended 
and  the  open  country  began.  The 
little  town,  which  may  once  have  been 
a  clean,  smiling  place,  has  been  for 
months  the  corpus  vile  of  military  op- 
erations. A  dozen  columns  have  made 
it  their  destination;  the  transport  and 
supplies  of  the  whole  Western  Army 
have  been  congested  there,  with  the 
result  that  the  town  lands  have  been 
rubbed  bare  of  grass,  the  streets  fur- 
rowed into  dust-heaps,  and  the  light- 
est breeze  turned  into  a  dust-tornado. 
Our  Cape  carts  rattled  over  the  bridge 
of  the  Schoon  Spruit— "Caller  Water," 
as  we  might  translate  it  in  Scots,  but 
here  a  low  and  muddy  current  be- 
tween high  banks— and,  climbing  a 
steep  hill  past  the  old  town  of  Klerks- 
dorp, came  out  of  the  fog  into  clearer 
veld,  over  which  a  gale  of  wind  was 
blowing  strongly.  The  desert  was 
strewn  with  empty  tins,  which  caugbt 
the  sun  like  quartz;  stands  of  barbed 
wire  were  everywhere  on  the  broad 
uneven  highway;  little  dust  devils 
spouted  at  intervals  on  to  the  horizon. 
The  place  was  like  nothing  so  much 
as  a  large  deserted  brick-field  in  some 
Midland   suburb. 


There  is  one  feature  of  the  high 
veld  which  has  not  had  the  attention 
it  deserves— I  mean  the  wind.  Ask  a 
man  who  has  done  three  years'  trek- 
king what  he  mostly  complains  of, 
and  he  will  be  silent  about  food  and 
drink,  the  sun  by  day  and  the  frost 
by  night,  but  he  is  certain  to  launch 
into  picturesque  language  about  the 
wind.  The  wind  of  winter  blows  not 
so  unkindly  as  persistently.  Day  and 
night  the  cheek  is  flaming  from  its 
buffets.  There  is  no  shelter  from 
scrub  or  koppie,  for  it  is  a  most  cun- 
ning wind,  and  will  find  a  cranny  to 
whistle  through.  Little  wrinkles  ap- 
pear round  blinking  eyes,  the  voice 
gets  a  high  pitch  of  protest,  and  a 
man  begins  to  walk  sideways  like  a 
crab  to  present  the  smallest  surface 
to  his  enemy.  And  with  the  wind  go 
all  manner  of  tin-cans,  trundling  from 
one  skyline  to  another  with  a  most 
purposeful  determination.  Somewhere 
— S.  S.  W.  I  should  put  the  direction 
—there  must  be  a  Land  of  Tin-cans, 
where  in  some  sheltered  valley  all  the 
d&yris  of  the  veld  has  come  to  anchor. 

About  ten  o'clock  the  wind  abated  a 
little,  and  the  road  passed  into  a  coun- 
try of  low  hills  with  scrub  of  mimosa 
thorn  along  the  flats.  The  bustard, 
which  the  Boers  have  so  aptly  named 
"korhaan,"  or  scolding     hen,   strutted 
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by  the  roadside,  a  few  hawks  circled 
about  us,  and  an  incurious  secretary- 
bird  flapped  across  our  path.  The 
first  water  appeared,— a  melancholy 
stream  called  Rhenoster  Spruit,— and 
the  country  grew  hillier  and  greener 
till  we  outspanned  for  lunch  at  a 
farm-house  of  some  pretensions,  with 
a  large  dam,  a  spruit,  and  "a  good 
patch  of  irrigated  land.  The  owner 
had  returned  and  was  dwelling  in  a 
tent  against  the  restoration  of  his 
homestead.  A  considerable  herd  of 
cattle  grazed  promiscuously  on  the 
meadow,  and  the  farmer  with  philo- 
sophic calm  was  smoking  his  pipe  in 
the  shade.  Apparently  he  was  a  man 
of  substance,  and  above  manual  toil; 
for  though  he  had  been  back  for  some 
time  there  was  no  sign  of  getting  to 
work  on  repairs,  such  as  we  saw  in 
smaller  holdings.  Fairly  considered, 
this  repatriation  is  a  hard  nut  for  the 
proud  indolent  Boer,  for  it  means  the 
reversal  of  a  life's  order.  His  by- 
woners  are  scattered,  his  native  boys 
refuse  to  return  to  him;  there  is  noth- 
ing for  the  poor  man  to  do,  but  to  take 
pick  and  hammer  himself.  Sooner  or 
later  he  will  do  it,  for  in  the  last  re- 
sort he  is  practical,  but  in  the  mean- 
time he  smokes  and  ponders  on  the 
mysteries  of  Providence  and  the  odd 
chances  of  life. 

In  the  afternoon  our  road  lay 
through  a  pleasant  undulating  land, 
with  green  patches  along  the  streams 
and  tracts  of  bush  relieving  the  mo- 
notony of  the  gray  winter  veld.  Every 
farm-house  we  passed  was  in  the 
same  condition, — roofless,  windowless, 
dams  broken,  water-furrows  choked, 
and  orchards  devastated.  Our  way 
of  making  war  may  be  effective  as 
war,  but  it  inflicts  terrible  wounds 
upon  the  land.  After  a  campaign  of  a 
dozen  bloody  fights  reconstruction  is 
simple;  the  groundwork  remains  for  a 
new  edifice.  But,  though  the  mortal- 
ity be  relatively  small,  our  late  meth- 


ods have  come  very  near  to  destroying 
the  foundations  of  rural  life.  We 
have  to  build  again  from  the  begin- 
ning; Ave  have  to  face  questions  of 
simple  existence  which  seem  strange 
to  us,  who  in  our  complex  society 
rarely  catch  sight  of  the  bones  of  the 
social  structure.  To  be  sure  there  is 
hope.  There  is  a  wonderful  recupera- 
tive power  in  the  soil;  the  Boer  is 
simpler  in  habits  than  most  country- 
men; and  it  is  not  a  generation  since 
he  was  starting  at  the  same  rudiments. 
Further,  our  own  settlers  will  have 
the  same  beginnings,  and  there  is  a 
chance  of  rural  communities,  Boer  and 
British,  being  more  thoroughly  welded 
together,  because  they  can  advance 
pari  passu  from  the  same  starting- 
point.  But  to  the  new-comer  the  sa- 
nation has  a  baffling  oddness.  It  seems 
strange  to  be  doling  out  the  neces- 
saries of  life  to  a  whole  community, 
to  be  dealing  with  a  society,  which 
must  have  been  full  of  shades  and  di- 
visions like  all  rural  societies,  as  a 
featureless  collection  of  units.  Yet  it 
is  probable  that  the  Boers  themselves 
are  the  last  to  realize  it.  The  people 
who  crowded  to  the  doors  of  the 
ruined  farms  as  we  passed  were  on  the 
whole  good-humored,  patient,  and  un- 
complaining. They  had  set  about 
repairing  the  breaches  in  their  for- 
tunes, crudely  but  contentedly.  At 
one  farm  we  saw  a  curious  Arcadian 
sight  in  this  desert  which  war  had 
made.  Some  small  Boer  children  were 
herding  a  flock  of  sheep  along  a 
stream.  A  little  girl  in  a  sun-bonnet 
was  carrying  a  lamb;  two  brown, 
ragged,  bare-legged  boys  were  amus- 
ing themselves  with  a  penny  whistle. 
To  the  children  war  and  reconstruc- 
tion alike  can  only  have  been  a  game; 
and  hope  and  the  future  are  to  the 
young. 

From  Klerksdorp  to  Wolmaranstad 
the  distance  is  some  fifty  miles,  and 
it  was  almost  nightfall  before  we  de- 
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scended  with  very  weary  cattle  the 
long  hill  to  our  outspan.  The  country 
was  one  wide  bare  wold,  the  sky  a 
soft  glow  of  amber;  and  there  was 
nothing  between  amber  earth  and  am- 
ber sky  save  one  solitary  korhaan, 
scolding  in  the  stillness.  I  do  not 
know  who  the  first  Wolmarans  may 
have  been,  but  he  built  a  stad  very 
like  a  little  Border  town— all  huddled 
together  and  rising  suddenly  out  of 
the  waste.  The  Makasi  Spruit  is 
merely  a  string  of  muddied  water- 
holes,  but  in  the  darkness  it  might 
have  been  the  "wan  water"  of  Liddel 
or  Yarrow.  We  camped  in  one  of  the 
few  rooms  that  had  still  a  roof,  and 
rid  ourselves  of  the  dust  of  the  road 
in  an  old  outhouse  in  the  company  of 
a  facetious  monkey  and  a  saturnine 
young  eagle.  When  we  had  warmed 
ourselves  and  dined,  I  began  to  like 
Wolmaranstad,  and,  after  a  moon- 
light walk,  I  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  was  a  most  picturesque  and 
charming  town.  But  Wolmaranstad, 
like  Melrose,  should  be  seen  by  moon- 
light; for  in  the  morning  it  looked  lit- 
tle more  than  a  collection  of  ugly 
shanties  jumbled  together  in  a  dusty 
patch  of  veld. 


II. 


On  the  12th  August,  in  the  usual 
dust-storm,  we  started  for  Lichten- 
burg.  There  is  no  highroad,  but  a  se- 
ries of  wild  cross-country  paths  merg- 
ing constantly  in  farm-roads.  No  map 
is  quite  reliable,  and  local  information 
is  fallacious.  The  day  being  the  festi- 
val of  St  Grouse,  we  shot  conscien- 
tiously all  morning  with  very  poor 
success.  The  game  was  chiefly  kor- 
haan, and  he  is  a  hard  bird  to  get  on 
terms  with.  About  the  size  of  a  black- 
cock, and  as  slow  on  the  wing,  he 
looks  an  easy  mark;  but  if  stalked,  he 
has  a  habit  of  rising  just  out  of  range, 
and  repeating  the  performance  till  he 


has  lured  you  a  mile  from  your  wag- 
gon, when  he  squawks  in  triumph  and 
departs  into  the  void.  The  orthodox 
way  is  to  ride  round  him  in  slowly 
narrowing  circles — a  ruse  which  seems 
to  baffle  his  otherwise  alert  intelli- 
gence. The  country  was  rolling  veld 
dotted  with  wait-a-bit  thorn-bushes; 
the  farm-houses  few  but  large;  the 
roads  heavy  with  sand.  In  one  hill- 
top farm,  well  named  Uitkyk,  we 
found  an  old  farmer  and  his  son-in- 
law,  who  invited  us  to  enter.  The 
place  was  in  fair  order,  being  out  of 
the  track  of  columns,  tolerably  fur- 
nished, and  with  the  usual  portrait  of 
the  Reverend  Andrew  Murray  on  the 
wall.  The  farmer  had  no  complaints 
to  make,  being  well-to-do  and  too  old 
to  worry  about  earthly  things;  but  the 
son-in-law,  a  carpenter  by  trade,  was 
full  of  his  grievances.  The  neighbor- 
hood, being  in  ruins,  was  crying  for 
his  services,  he  said,  but  there  was  no 
material  in  the  country  to  work  with. 
Building  material  was  scarce  in  Jo- 
hannesburg and  Pretoria;  how  much 
scarcer  it  must  be  in  Wolmaranstad! 
This  just  complaint  was  frequent  on 
our  journey;  for  the  Transvaal,  served 
by  its  narrow-gauge  single-line  rail- 
ways choked  with  military  traffic,  is 
badly  equipped  with  the  necessaries 
of  reconstruction,  and  many  willing 
workmen  have  to  kick  their  heels  in 
idleness. 

We  outspanned  at  midday  near 
some  pools  of  indifferent  water,  which 
our  authorities  had  enthusiastically  de- 
scribed as  an  abundant  water-supply. 
There  was  a  roofless  farm  close  by, 
where  a  kind  of  hut  of  biscuit-tins  had 
been  erected,  in  which  a  taciturn 
young  woman  was  nursing  a  child. 
There  was  also  a  boy  of  about  sixteen 
in  the  place  who  had  coffee  with  us, 
and  took  us  afterwards  to  stalk  kor- 
haan with  a  rifle.  He  was  newly  home 
from  commando,  full  of  spirit  and 
good-humor,    and     handled     longingly 
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the  rifle  which  the  law  forbade  him  to 
possess.  All  afternoon  we  passed  roof- 
less farmhouses  crowded  with  women 
and  children,  and  in  most  cases  the 
farmer  was  getting  forward  in  the 
work  of  restoration.  Dams  and  wa- 
ter-furrows were  being  mended,  some 
kind  of  roof  put  on  the  house,  wag- 
gons cobbled  together,  and  in  many- 
cases  a  good  deal  of  ploughing  had 
been  done.  The  country  grew  bleaker 
as  we  advanced,  trees  disappeared, 
huge  wind-swept  downs  fell  away  on 
each  side  of  the  path,  and  heavy  rain- 
clouds  came  up  from  the  west.  The 
real  rains  begin  in  October,  but  chill 
showers  often  make  their  appearance 
in  August,  and  I  know  nothing  more 
desolate  than  the  veld  in  such  a  storm. 
By-and-by  we  struck  the  path  of  a 
column,  ploughed  up  by  heavy  gun- 
carriages,  and  in  following  the  track 
somehow  missed  our  proper  road.  The 
darkness  came  while  we  were  yet  far 
from  our  outspan,  crawling  up  a  great 
hill,  which  seemed  endless.  At  the 
top  a  fine  sight  awaited  us,  for  the 
whole  country  in  front  seemed  on  fire. 
A  low  line  of  hills  was  tipped  with 
flame,  and  the  racing  fires  were  sweep- 
ing into  the  flats  with  the  solid  regu- 
larity of  battalions.  A  moment  be- 
fore,  and  we    had    been    in    Shelley's 

"Sad,   gray,   lampless,  deep,  unpeopled 
world" ; 

now  we  were  in  the  midst  of  light  and 
color  and  elfish  merriment.  To  me 
there  is  nothing  solemn  in  a  veld-fire, 
nothing  but  madness  and  fantasy.  The 
veld,  so  full  at  other  times  of  its  own 
sadness,  the 

"Acerbo  indegno    mistero  della  cose," 

) 
becomes  demented,  and  cries  an  imp- 
ish defiance  to  the  austere  kings  who 
sit  in  Orion.  The  sight  raised  our 
spirits,   and   we    stumbled     down   the 


long  hillside  in  a  better  temper.     By- 
and-by  a  house  of  a  sort  appeared  in 
the  valley  bottom,   and  a  dog's  bark 
told  us  that  it  was  inhabited.    To  our 
relief  we  found  that  we  had  actually 
struck    our    outspan,    Korannafontein, 
having  approached  it  from  the  oppo- 
site   side.      The    Koranna    have    long 
since  gone  from  it,  and  the  sole  inhabi- 
tant was  a  Jew  storekeeper,  a  friendly 
person,  who  assisted  us  to  doctor  our 
very  weary  horses.     The  ways  of  the 
Jew  are  past  all  finding  out     Refuse 
to  grant  him  a  permit  for  himself  and 
goods,  and  he  says  nothing;  but  he  is 
in  occupation  months  before  the  Gen- 
tile, unless    the    Gentile    comes    from 
Aberdeen.     Our  friend  had   his   store 
stocked,  and  where  he  got  the  trans- 
port no  man  knows.    He  spoke  well  of 
the   neighborhood,   both   of   Boer   and 
native.       The  natives  here,    he    said, 
are  civilized.     I  asked  him  his  defini- 
tion    of     civilization.       "They     speak 
Dutch,"  he  said, — an  answer  worth  re- 1 
cording.    We  camped  for  the  night  be- 
hind what   had    once   been    the  wool- 
shed.     The  floor  of  the  tent  was  dirty, 
and,  foolishly,  I  sent  a  boy  to    "mak 
schoon."     He  made    "schoon"  by  dig- 
ging up  dust  with  a  shovel  and  stor- 
ing it   in    heaps  in    different  corners. 
About  midnight  the  rain  fell  heavily, 
and  a  little  later  a  great  wind  rose  and 
put  those  dust-heaps  in  circulation.     I 
awoke   from  dreams  of  salmon-fishing 
with    a    profound    conviction    that    I 
had  been  buried  under  a  landslip.     I 
crawled   hastily    through    a    flap    fol- 
lowed by  a   stream    of  dust,   and   no 
ventilation  could  make  that  tent  habit- 
able, so  that  in  the  morning  we  wak- 
ened   with    faces    like     colliers,     and 
throats  as  dry  as  the  nether  millstone. 
From     Korannafontein    to     Lichten- 
burg  is  something  over  forty  miles,  so 
we   started  at    daybreak   and    break- 
fasted at  a  place  called  Rhenosterput, 
where  some  gentleman  sent  a  Mauser 
bullet  over  our  heads  to  remind  us  of 
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his  presence.  The  country  was  down- 
land,  very  full  of  Namaqua  partridge 
and  the  graceful  spur-winged  plover, 
a  ranching  country,  for  the  streams 
had  little  fall  and  less  water.  At 
midday  we  outspanned  at  a  pretty 
native  village  called  Rooijantjesfon- 
tein,  with  a  large  church  after  the 
English  village  pattern,  and  a  big  dam 
lined  with  poplars.  The  life  of  a  mis- 
sionary, who  bought  a  farm  when 
land  was  cheap  and  had  it  cultivated 
by  his  congregation,  is  a  pleasant  one: 
he  makes  a  large  profit,  spends  easy 
days,  and  returns  early  to  his  native 
Germany.  It  is  a  type  I  have  little 
patience  with,  for  it  discredits  one  o£ 
the  most  heroic  of  human  callings,  and 
turns  loose  on  society  the  slim  Chris- 
tian native,  who  brings  Christianity 
and  civilization  tinto  discredit.  We 
were  now  out  of  the  region  of  tracks 
and  on  the  main  road  to  Lichtenburg, 
and  all  afternoon  we  travelled  across 
the  broad  shallow  basin  of  the  Hartz 
River  with  our  goal  full  in  view  on  a 
distant  hill-top.  Far  off  on  our  right 
we  saw  a  curious  sight— a  funeral 
waggon  with  a  train  of  mourners  creep- 
ing slowly  across  the  veld.  The  Boers, 
as  we  heard  from  many  sources,  are 
exhuming  the  dead  from  different  bat- 
tlefields, and  bringing  them,  often 
from  great  distances,  to  the  grave- 
yards on  their  own  homesteads.  An 
odd  sombre  task,  not  without  its 
grandeur;  for  to  the  veld  farmer,  as 
to  the  old  Roman,  there  are  Lares  and 
Penates,  and  he  wishes  at  the  last  to 
gather  all  his  folk  around  him. 

III. 

Lichtenburg,  as  I  have  said,  stands 
on  a  hill-top,  but  when  one  enters  he 
finds  a  perfect  model  of  a  Dutch  vil- 
lage. The  streets  are  lined  with  wil- 
lows and  poplars,  and  seamed  with 
water-furrows,  and  all  the  principal 
buildings    surround     a    broad    village 


green  on  which  cattle  were  grazing. 
Seen  in  the  morning  it  lost  nothing  of 
its  attractiveness;  and  it  dwells  in  my 
memory  as  a  fresh  clean  place,  looking 
over  a  wide  upland  country,— a  place 
where  men  might  lead  honest  lives, 
and  meet  the  world  fearlessly.  It  has 
its  own  relics  of  war.  The  court-house 
roof  and  walls  are  splashed  with  bul- 
lets, relics  of  Delarey's  fight  with  the 
Northumberland  Fusileers.  General 
Delarey  is  himself  the  principal  inhab- 
itant. He  owns  much  land  in  the 
neighborhood,  and  his  house  stands  a 
few  miles  out  on  the  Mafeking  road. 
From  this  district  was  drawn  all  that 
was  most  chivalrous  and  resolute  in 
the  Boer  forces;  and  the  name  of  their 
leader  is  still  a  synonym  with  lovers 
of  good  fighting  men  for  the  finest 
quality  of  his  race. 

The  Zeerust  road  is  as  bad  going  for 
waggons  as  I  have  ever  seen.  It  runs 
for  miles  through  a  desert  where  the 
soil  is  as  black  as  in  Lancashire,  and  a 
kind  of  coaly  dust  rises  in  everlasting 
clouds.  We  started  late  in  the  day,  so 
that  sunset  found  us  some  distance 
from  water,  in  a  featureless  country. 
We  were  to  outspan  at  the  famous 
Malmani  Oog— the  eye  of  the  Malmani; 
but  a  fountainhead  is  not  a  good  goal 
on  a  dark  night  to  ignorant  travellers. 
Shortly  after  dusk  we  rode  on  ahead 
to  look  for  the  stream.  Low  slopes  of 
hills  rose  on  all  sides,  but  nowhere 
could  we  see  a  gleam  or  a  hollow 
which  might  be  water.  The  dis- 
tance may  have  been  short,  but  to  a 
hungry  and  thirsty  man  it  seemed 
endless,  as  one  hill  after  another  was 
topped  without  any  result.  We  found 
a  fork  in  the  road,  and  took  the  turn 
to  the  left  as  being  more  our  idea  of 
the  way.  As  it  happened  we  were 
trekking  straight  for  the  Kalahari 
Desert,  and  but  for  the  lucky  sound  of 
a  waggon  on  the  other  road  might  have 
been  floundering  there  to-day.  We 
turned  aside  to    ask  for    information, 
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and  found  we  were  all  but  at  the  Oog, 
which  lay  in  the  trees  a  hundred  yards 
off.  The  owner  of  the  waggon  was 
returning  to  Lichtenburg  with  a  sick 
wife,  whom  he  had  taken  to  Zeerust 
for  a  change.  He  had  been  a  road  sur- 
veyor under  the  late  Government,  had 
served  on  Delarey's  staff,  and  had  been 
taken  prisoner.  A  quiet  reserved  man 
with  dignified  manners,  he  answered 
our  questions  without  complaint  or 
petulance.  There  is  something  noble 
in  travel  when  pursued  in  this  stately 
leisure.  The  great  buck-wagon,  the 
sixteen  solemn  oxen  lumbering  on,  the 
master  walking  behind  in  the  moon- 
light, have  an  air  of  patriarchal  dig- 
nity, an  older  simplicity.  I  suppose 
fifteen  to  twenty  miles  might  be  a 
good  day's  march,  but  who  shall  meas- 
ure value  by  miles?  It  is  the  life  for 
dreams,  for  roadside  fires,  nights  un- 
der the  stars,  new  faces  studied  at 
leisure,  good  country  talk,  and  the 
long  thoughts  of  an  unharassed  soul. 
Let  us  by  all  means  be  up  and  doing, 
setting  the  world  to  rights  and  sound- 
ing our  own  trumpet;  but  is  the  most 
successful  wholly  at  ease  in  the  pres- 
ence of  great  mountains  and  forests, 
or  men  whose  lives  share  in  the  calm 
cycle  of  nature? 

The  night  in  tents  was  bitterly  cold, 
and  the  morning  bath,  taken  before 
sunrise  in  the  springs  of  Malmani,  was 
the  most  Arctic  experience  I  have  ever 
met.  We  left  our  drivers  to  inspan 
and  follow,  and  set  off  down  the  little 
stream  with  our  guns.  There  are 
hours  which  live  for  ever  in  the  mem- 
ory,—hours  of  intense  physical  exhila- 
ration, the  pure  wine  of  health  and 
youth,  when  the  mind  has  no  thoughts 
save  for  the  loveliness  of  earth,  and 
the  winds  of  morning  stir  the  blood 
to  a  heavenly  fervor.  No  man  who 
has  experienced  such  seasons  can  be 
other  than  an  optimist.  Dull  nights  in 
cities,  heartless  labors  with  pen  and 
ink,  the    squalid  worries   of    business 


and  ambition,  all  are  forgotten,  and  in 
the  retrospect  it  is  those  hours  which 
stand  up  like  shining  hill-tops,— the 
type  of  the  pure  world  before  our  sad 
mortality  had  laid  its  spell  upon  it.  It 
is  not  pleasure — the  word  is  too  de- 
based in  human  parlance;  nor  happi- 
ness, for  that  is  for  calm  delights.  Call 
it  joy,  that  "enthusiasm"  which  is  now 
the  perquisite  of  creeds  and  factions, 
but  which  of  old  belonged  to  the  fauns 
and  nymphs  who  followed  Pan's  pip- 
ing in  the  woody  hollows  of  Thessaly. 
I  have  known  and  loved  many  streams, 
but  the  little  Malmani  has  a  high  place 
in  my  affections.  The  crystal  water 
flowed  out  of  great  reed-beds  into  a 
shallow  vale,  where  it  wound  in  pools 
and  cataracts  to  a  broad  ford  below 
a  ruined  mill.  Thence At  passed  again 
into  reed-beds  fringed  with  willows 
and  departed  from  our  ken.  There 
was  a  bamboo  covert  opposite  full  of 
small  singing  birds;  the  cries  of  snipe 
and  plover  rose  from  the  reed-beds, 
and  the  fall  of  water,  rarest  of  South 
African  sounds,  tinkled  like  silver  in 
the  cold  morning  air.  "We  shot  noth- 
ing, for  we  saw  nothing;  the  glory  of 
the  scene  was  all  that  mortal  eye  could 
hold  at  once.  And  then  our  waggons 
splashed  through  the  ford,  and  we  had 
perforce  to  leave  it. 

We  took  a  hill  road,  avoiding  the  de- 
tour by  Malmani  Drift,  and  after  some 
hours  in  a  country  of  wooded  glens, 
came  into  the  broad  valley  of  the 
Klein  Marico.  The  high  veld  and  its 
scenery  had  been  left  far  behind. 
Something  half  tropical,  even  in  this 
mid-winter,  was  in  the  air  of  these 
rich  lowlands.  After  the  bleak  up- 
lands of  Lichtenburg  it  was  pleasant 
to  see  good  timber,  the  green  of  win- 
ter crops,  and  abundant  runnels  of 
water.  The  farm-houses  were  larger 
and  in  fair  repair,— embowered,  too,  in 
orange-groves,  with  the  golden  fruit 
bright  among  the  glossy  leaves.  Blos- 
som was  appearing  in  every  orchard; 
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new  and  strange  birds  took  the  place 
of  our  enemy  the  korhaan;  and  for  the 
first  time  on  our  journey  we  saw  buck 
on  the  slopes.  The  vale  was  ringed 
with  stony  tree-clad  hills  like  the  Riv- 
iera, and  in  the  hot  windless  noon  the 
dust  hung  in  clouds  about  us,  so  that, 
in  spite  of  water  and  greenery,  my 
impression  of  that  valley  is  one  of 
thirst  and  discomfort.  Zeerust  is  a 
pretty  village  close  under  the  hills, 
with  treerlined  streets,— a  prosperous 
sleepy  place,  with  no  marks  of  the  rav- 
ages of  war.  The  farmers,  too,  are  a 
different  stock  from  the  high-veld 
Boers;  they  get  their  living  more 
easily,  and  in  their  swarthy  faces  and 
slouching  walk  one  cannot  read  the 
hard-bitten  spirit  which  inspired  the 
men  of  Botha  and  Delarey.  They 
seemed  on  good  terms  with  their  new 
masters.  We  attended  a  gymkhana 
given  by  the  South  African  Constabu- 
lary, and  the  Dutch  element  easily 
predominated  in  the  crowd  which 
watched  the  races.  A  good-humored 
element,  too,  for  the  men  smoked  and 
criticised  the  performances  in  all  friend- 
liness, while  their  womenkind  in  their 
Sunday  clothes  thronged  to  the  mar- 
quees for  tea. 

IV. 

The  Rustenburg  road  runs  due  east 
through  a  fine  defile  called  Klein  Mari- 
co  Poort,  and  thence  in  a  country  of 
thick  bush  for  twenty  miles  to  the 
ford  of  the  Groot  Marico.  We  started 
before  dawn,  and  did  not  halt  for 
breakfast  till  the  said  ford,  by  which 
time  the  sun  was  high  in  the  heavens 
and  we  were  very  hot,  dusty,  and  hun- 
gry. Lofty  wooded  hills  rose  to  the 
north,  and  not  forty  miles  off  lay  the 
true  hunting-veld,  with  koodoo,  water- 
buck,  and  hippopotamus.  Bird  life 
was  rich  along  the  road — blue  jays,  roll- 
ers, and  the  handsome  malicious  game- 
bird  which  acts  as  scout  to  the  guinea- 
fowl,  and  with  his  harsh  call  informs 


them  of  human  presence.  The  farms 
were  small  and  richly  watered,  with 
laden  orange-groves  and  wide  ruined 
verandas.  The  people  of  Zeerust  had 
spoken  with  tears  in  their  eyes  of  the 
beautiful  condition  of  this  road,  but 
we  found  it  by  far  the  worst  in  our 
travels.  It  lay  deep  in  sand,  was 
strewn  with  ugly  boulders,  and  at  one 
ford  was  so  impossible  that  we  had  to 
make  a  long  detour  over  virgin  veld. 
The  Great  Marico,  which,  like  all 
streams  in  the  northern  watershed,  joins 
the  Limpopo,  and  indeed  forms  his  chief 
feeder,  is  a  muddy  tropical  water,  very 
unlike  the  clear  Malmani.  Beyond  it 
the  country  becomes  bare  and  pastoral 
again,  full  of  little  farms,  to  which  the 
bulk  of  the  inhabitants  had  returned. 
It  was  the  most  smiling  country  we 
had  seen,  for  bush-veld  has  an  ineradi- 
cable air  of  barbarism,  but  a  green 
open  land  with  white  homesteads 
among  trees  is  the  true  type  of  a  set- 
tled country.  The  young  grass  was  al- 
ready springing  in  the  sheltered  places, 
the  cold  dusty  winds  had  gone,  and  a 
forehint  of  spring  was  in  the  calm 
evening. 

We  spent  the  night  above  the  Elands 
River,  a  very  beautiful  full  water,  al- 
most on  the  site  of  the  battle.  The 
Elands  River  fight  seems  to  have 
slipped  from  the  memory  of  a  people 
who  made  much  of  lesser  perform- 
ances: but  to  soldiers  it  is  easily  the 
Thermopylae  of  the  war.  Five  hun- 
dred or  so  of  Australians  of  different 
regiments,  with  a  few  Rhodesians, 
were  marching  to  join  another  force, 
when  they  were  cut  off  at  Elands 
River  by  3000  Boers.  They  were  in- 
vited to  surrender,  and  declined.  A 
small  number  took  up  a  position  be- 
side the  stream;  the  remainder  held  a 
little  ridge  in  the  centre  of  the  amphi- 
theatre of  hills.  For  several  days  they 
toiled  at  dug-outs— terrible  days,  for 
they  were  shelled  continually  from  the 
whole  rim  of  the  amphitheatre.     One 
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relieving  force  from  the  west  retired 
in  despair;  a  relieving  force  from  the 
east  was  deceived  by  false  heliograms, 
and  went  away,  believing  the  work 
accomplished.  Then  came  the  report 
that  they  had  surrendered;  and  then, 
after  some  fifteen  days,  they  were 
found  by  Lord  Kitchener,  still  holding 
the  forlorn  post.  It  was  a  mere  side- 
show, but  to  have  been  there  was 
worth  half  the  clasps  in  the  campaign. 
More  shells  were  fired  into  that  little 
place  than  into  Mafeking,  and  the 
courage  of  the  few  by  the  river  who 
passed  up  water  in  the  night  to  their 
comrades  is  beyond  praise.  The  Colo- 
nials will  long  remember  Elands 
River.  It  was  their  own  show;  with- 
out generalship  or  orders,  against  all 
the  easy  traditions  of  civilized  war- 
fare, the  small  band  followed  the  Ber- 
serker maxim,  and  vindicated  the  an- 
cient dignity  of  arms.  In  the  morning 
we  went  over  the  place.  The  dug-outs 
were  still  mostly  intact,  and  in  a 
little  graveyard  beneath  rude  crosses 
slept  the  heroic  dead. 

A  few  miles  farther  on  and  the  sum- 
mit of  a  ridge  was  reached,  from 
which  the  eye  looked  over  a  level  val- 
ley to  the  superb  western  line  of  the 
Magaliesberg.  Straight  in  front  was 
the  cleft  of  Magato's  Nek,  beyond 
which  Rustenburg  lay.  The  western 
Magaliesberg  disappoints  on  closer  ac- 
quaintance. The  cliffs  prove  to  be 
mere  loose  kranzes,  the  glens  are  wa- 
terless, the  woods  are  nothing  but  bar- 
ren thorn.  But  seen  from  afar  in  the 
clear  air  of  dawn,  when  the  darkness 
is  still  lurking  in  the  hollows  and  the 
blue  peaks  are  flushed  with  sunrise,  it 
is  a  fairyland  picture,  a  true  mountain 
barrier  to  an  enchanted  land.  Our  road 
swung  down  a  long  slope  to  the  Coster 
River,  where  we  outspanned,  and  then 
through  a  sandy  wilderness  to  the  drift 
of  the  Selons.  From  this  it  climbed 
wearily  up  to  the  throat  of  the  nek,  a 
dull  tract  of  country  with  few  farms 


and  no  beauties.  The  nek,  too,  on 
closer  view  has  little  to  commend  it, 
save  the  prospect  that  opens  on  the 
other  side.  The  level  green  plateau  of 
Rustenburg  lay  before  us,  bounded  on 
the  north  by  a  chain  of  koppies,  and 
on  the  south  by  the  long  dark  flanks 
of  the  Magaliesberg  as  it  sweeps  round 
to  the  east.  A  few  miles  and  the  vil- 
lage itself  came  in  sight,  with  a  great 
church  as  at  Wakkerstroom,  standing 
up  like  some  simple  rural  cathedral 
over  the  little  houses.  Rustenburg  was 
always  the  stronghold  of  the  straitest 
sect  of  the  Boers;  and  in  the  midst  of 
the  half-tropical  country  around,  this 
sweep  of  pasture,  crowned  with  a 
white  kirk,  had  something  austere  and 
Puritan  in  its  air,— the  abode  of  a 
people  with  their  own  firm  traditions, 
hostile  and  masterful  towards  the 
world.  The  voortrekker  having 
fought  his  way  through  the  Magalies- 
berg passes,  outspanned  his  tired  oxen 
on  this  pleasant  upland,  and  called  it 
his  "city  of  rest."  And  it  still  looks  its 
name,  for  no  orchards  and  gardens 
can  make  it  otherwise  than  a  novelty 
in  the  landscape— sober,  homely,  and 
comforting,  like  some  Old  Testament 
Elim  where  there  were  twelve  wells 
of  water  and  three-score  and  ten  palm- 
trees,  or  the  "plain  called  Ease"  where- 
in Christian  "walked  with  much  con- 
tent." 


V. 


We  took  up  our  quarters  at  a  farm 
a  little  way  south  of  the  town  in  the 
very  shadow  of  the  mountains.  It 
was  a  long,  low,  rambling  house  called 
Boschdaal,  with  thick  walls  and  cool 
passages.  All  around  were  noble  gum- 
trees;  a  clear  stream  ran  through  the 
garden,  which  even  at  this  season  was 
gay  with  tropical  flowers;  and  the  or- 
chard was  heavy  with  oranges,  lemons, 
and  bananas.  A  little  conical  hill  be- 
hind had  a  path  made  to  its  summit. 
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whence  one  had  a  wide  prospect  of  the 
Magaliesberg  and  the  whole  plateau. 
There  were  sheer  cliffs  in  the  back- 
ground, with  a  waterfall  among  them; 
and  between  them  and  the  house  were 
some  miles  of  park-like  country  where 
buck  came  in  the  morning.  The  rooms 
were  simply  but  pleasantly  furnished; 
the  walls  a  forest  of  horns;  and  the 
bookcases  full  of  European  classics, 
with  a  great  abundance  of  German 
story-books  for  children,  telling  how 
wicked  Gretchen  amended  her  ways, 
or  little  Hans  saved  his  pennies.  Al- 
together a  charming  dwelling-place, 
where  a  man  might  well  spend  his 
days  in  worthy  leisure,  shooting,  farm- 
ing, gardening,  and  smoking  his  pipe 
in  the  evening,  with  the  sunset  flaming 
over  the  hills. 

We  spent  two  nights  in  Rustenburg, 
visiting  in  the  daytime  a  horse  depot 
to  which  a  number  of  brood  mares  had 
been  brought  for  winter  grazing,  and 
paying  our  respects  to  a  neighboring 
chief,  Magato,  who  lives  in  a  stad  from 
which  many  town  councils  might  learn 
a  lesson  of  cleanliness  and  order.  The 
natives  are  as  rich  as  Jews  from  the 
war,  owning  fine  spans  of  oxen  and 
Army  Service  Corps  waggons,  and  alto- 
gether disinclined  to  stir  themselves 
for  wages.  This  prosperity  of  the  low- 
er race  must  be  a  bitter  pill  for  the 
Boer  to  swallow,  as  he  drives  in  for 
his  rations  with  a  team  of  wretched 
donkeys,  and  sees  his  former  servants 
with  buck-waggons  and  cattle.  We 
watched  strings  of  Burghers  arriving 
at  the  depot,  and  at  night  several  fires 
in  the  neighboring  fields  told  of  their 
outspans.  Most  of  them  were  polite 
and  communicative:  a  very  few  did 
their  business  in  sulky  silence.  There 
was  one  man  who  took  my  fancy.  Orig- 
inally he  must  have  been  nearly  seven 
feet  high,  but  a  wouDd  in  the  back  had 
bent  him  double.  He  had  long  black 
hair,  and  sombre  black  eyes  which 
looked    straight    before   him    into   va- 


cancy. He  had  a  ramshackle  home- 
made cart  and  eight  donkeys,  and  a 
gigantic,  whip,  of  which  he  was  a  con- 
summate master.  A  small  boy  did  his 
business  for  him,  while  he  sat  hunched 
up  on  his  cart,  speaking  hoarsely  to 
his  animals,  and  cracking  his  whip 
in  the  air,— a  man  for  whom  the  foun- 
dations of  the  world  had  been  upset, 
and  henceforth,  like  Cain,  a  dweller 
apart.  The  work  of  repatriation  is 
well  done  so  far  as  the  circumstances 
permit.  Stock  and  transport  are  hard 
to  come  by,  but  the  penniless  farmer 
is  at  least  sent  back  to  his  farm  and 
kept  from  immediate  want.  But  there 
is  one  class  which  no  organization  has 
touched— the  people  who  came  in  at 
the  last  surrender,  and  have  never 
been  near  a  depSt.  Some  of  these  be- 
lieve that  if  they  show  their  face  to 
an  official  they  will  have  their  farms 
taken  from  them;  and  they  are  content 
to  starve  in  the  mean  time  till  their 
leaders  arrive  from  Europe  with  the 
funds  which,  they  believe,  will  be 
forthcoming.  It  is  pathetic  to  find 
this  confidence  in  the  mission  of  the 
Generals.  They  will  take  nothing 
from  the  new  Government,  but  they 
trust  their  old  leaders  to  provide  for 
them.  In  the  wilder  parts  of  the  coun- 
try there  are  many  cases  of  naked 
destitution— families  living  by  digging 
for  meerkats,  and  making  porridge  of 
uneatable  herbs.  All  is  done  that  can 
be  done;  troopers  of  police,  land  in- 
spectors, and  all  officials  whose  duties 
take  them  about  the  country,  report 
cases  of  need,  and  often  carry  with 
them  means  of  relief.  It  is  difficult  to 
load  an  already  overworked  depart- 
ment, but  it  would  be  well  if  an  In- 
telligence officer  were  attached  to  each 
dep<5t,  whose  sole  business  would  be 
to  carry  help  to  those  who  will  not 
seek  it. 

On  the  third  morning  we  started  re- 
gretfully, for  Pretoria  was  ,only  two 
days  distant.     This  was  the  pleasant- 
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est  stage  in  our  journey:  the  air  was 
cool  and  fine,  the  roads  good,  water 
abundant,  and  a  noble  range  of  moun- 
tains kept  us  company.  This  is  the  to- 
bacco-land of  the  Transvaal,  whence 
comes  the  Magaliesberg  brand,  which 
has  a  high  reputation  in  South  Africa. 
There  are  no  big  farms  but  a  great 
number  of  small  holdings,  richly  irri- 
gated and  populous— the  stronghold  of 
Mr.  Kruger  in  former  times,  for  he 
could  always  whistle  his  Rustenburg- 
ers  to  his  will.  Now  and  then  a  pass 
cleft  the  mountain  line  on  our  right, 
and  in  the  afternoon  we  came  in  sight 
of  the  great  gap  through  which  the 
Crocodile  River  forces  its  passage. 
Farther  east,  and  at  a  higher  altitude, 
lay  Silikat's  Nek,  which  is  called  after 
Mosilikatse.  It  was  approaching  sun- 
set as  we  crossed  Commando  Nek, 
which  is  divided  from  Crocodile  Poort 
by  a  spur  of  mountain,  and  looked 
over  the  Witwatersberg  rolling  south 
to  the  Rand  and  the  feverish  life  of 
cities.  High  up  on  a  peak  stood  a  cas- 
tellated blockhouse,  looking  like  a  peel 
tower  in  some  old  twilight  of  North- 
umbrian hills,  and  to  the  left  and  right 
the  precipitous  cliffs  of  the  Magalies- 
berg ran  out  to  the  horizon.  At  the 
foot  of  the  pass  we  forded  the  Maga- 
lies  River,  a  stream  of  clear  water 
running  over  a  bed  of  gray-blue  stones, 
and  in  another  half  hour  we  had 
crossed  the  bridge  of  the  Crocodile  and 
outspanned  on  the  farther  bank. 

The  rivers  unite  a  mile  away,  and 
the  cleft  of  the  Poort  to  which  the 
twin  streams  hurried  stood  out  as 
black  as  ink  in  the  moonlight.  Far  up 
on  the  hillside  the  bush  was  burning, 
and  the  glare  made  the  gorge  like  the 
gate  of  a  mysterious  world,  guarded 
by  flames  and  shadows.  This  Poort 
is  fine  by  daylight,  but  still  not  more 
than  an  ordinary  pass;  but  in  the 
witching  half-light  it  dominated  the 
mind  like  a  wild  dream.  After  dinner 
we  set  out  over  the  rough  ground  to 
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where  a  cliff  sank  sheer  from  the 
moonlight  into  utter  blackness.  We 
heard  the  different  notes  of  the  two 
rivers— the  rapid  Magalies  and  the  se- 
dater  Crocodile;  and  then  we  came  to 
the  bank  of  the  united  stream,  and 
scrambling  along  it  found  ourselves  in 
the  throat  of  the  pass.  High  walls  of 
naked  rock  rose  on  either  hand,  and 
at  last,  after  some  hard  walking,  we 
saw  a  space  of  clear  star-sown  sky  and 
the  land  beyond  the  mountains.  I 
had  expected  a  brawling  torrent;  in- 
stead, I  found  a  long  dark  lagoon  sleep- 
ing between  the  sheer  sides.  In  the  pro- 
found silence  the  place  had  the  air  of 
some  underground  world.  The  black 
waters  seemed  to  have  drowsed  there 
since  the  Creation,  unfathomably  deep 
—a  witch's  caldron,  where  the  savage 
spirits  of  the  hills  might  show  their 
faces.  Even  as  we  gazed  the  moon 
came  over  the  crest:  the  cliff  in  front 
sprang  into  a  dazzling  whiteness 
which  shimmered  back  from  the  la- 
goon below.  Far  up  on  the  summit 
was  a  great  boulder  which  had  a  far- 
away likeness  to  an  august  human 
head.  As  the  light  fell  on  it  the  re- 
semblance became  a  certainty:  there 
were  the  long  locks,  the  heavy  brows, 
the  profound  eyes  of  a  colossal  Jove. 
Not  Jove  indeed,  for  he  was  the  god 
of  a  race,  but  that  elder  deity  of  the 
natural  man,  gray-haired  Saturn,  keep- 
ing his  ageless  vigil,  quiet  as  a  stone, 
over  the  generations  of  his  children. 
Forgotten  earth-dwellers,  Mosilikatse 
and  his  chiefs,  Boer  commandoes,  Brit- 
ish yeomanry— all  had  passed  before 
these  passionless  eyes,  as  their  succes- 
sors will  pass  and  be  forgotten.  And 
in  the  sense  of  man's  littleness  there  is 
comfort,  and  it  is  part  of  the  title  of 
our  inheritance.  The  veld  and  the 
mountains  continue  forever,  austerely 
impartial  to  their  human  occupants:  it 
is  for  the  new-comer  to  prove  his  right 
to  endure  by  the  qualities  which  nat- 
ure has  marked  for  endurance. 
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Attempted  robbery  witb  violence  is 
a  strange  charge  for  a  man  to  bring 
against  a  small  bird.  Yet  in  support 
of  this  very  charge  I  mean  to  come  for- 
ward as  plaintiff.  This  is  what  some- 
times happens  to  me  while  walking  in 
the  garden  or  shrubberies,  if  I  am  im- 
prudent enough  to  approach  a  watchful 
robin  with  my  mouth  open.  The  bird 
immediately  flies  at  my  face,  and,  seiz- 
ing me  by  the  chin  or  under-lip,  makes 
what  seems  a  determined  attempt  to 
extract  my  front  teeth.  The  explana- 
tion is  simple  enough. 

For  some  years  past  our  robins  have 
been  taught  to  fly  up  and  take  a  crumb 
placed  between  the  lips.  Teeth  seen 
between  parted  lips  are  mistaken  by 
them  for  a  row  of  crumbs,  and  they 
fly  up  and  rattle  their  beaks  against 
them.  This  leads  to  the  experiences 
just  recorded,  by  which  strangers,  who 
have  not  been  warned  about  the  robins, 
are  liable  to  be  considerably  puzzled. 
It  is  only  fair  to  the  robins  to  add  that 
this  deception  is  sometimes  purposely 
practised  on  them.  But  the  success  of 
our  bird-taming  experiments  has  not 
been  confined  to  robins. 

Members  of  no  less  than  six  species 
of  small  garden  birds,  including  robins, 
chaffinches,  blue-tits,  cole-tits,  great- 
tits,  and  hedge-sparrows,  no  single  in- 
dividual of  whom  has  ever  seen  the 
inside  of  a  cage  or  aviary,  have  been 
trained  to  come  daily  to  perch  on  our 
hands  for  food. 

All  the  members  of  the  above  species 
resident  in  the  garden  and  shrubberies, 
with  the  addition  during  the  winter  of 
certain  blackbirds,  song  thrushes  and 
house-sparrows,  will  come  at  the  sound 
of  a  whistle  or  other  call  to  feed  at  our 
feet.  If  we  were  to  include  the  casual 
visitors  to  the  bird  table  which  a  pro- 
tracted frost  sometimes  sends  us  for  a 


short  time,  this  list  might  be  swelled 
easily  by  the  mention  of  sundry  time- 
serving jackdaws,  starlings,  pied  wag- 
tails and  the  non-resident  members  of 
the  tamer  species.  But  we  wish  to  con- 
fine our  attention  to  those  birds  which 
remain  tame  for  a  long  period— some 
throughout  the  whole  year,  others  for 
the  greater  part  of  the  year. 

In  this  article  I  shall  describe  the 
experiments  by  which  these  results 
were  obtained,  in  the  hope  that  some 
of  my  readers  may  be  induced  to  go 
and  do  likewise,  and  thus  add  an  ad- 
ditional attraction  to  their  country  gar- 
dens. 

To  begin  with,  I  must  disclaim  here, 
both  on  my  own  part  and  that  of  my 
friends,  all  pretensions  to  the  distinc- 
tion of  a  magnetic  personality.  Doubt- 
less that  was  what  made  the  little 
birds  gather  round  St.  Francis  of  As- 
sisi.  In  our  case  it  is  the  more  prosaic 
attraction  of  a  handful  of  crumbs.  You 
can  train  the  most  obstinate  small  bird 
with  crumbs  and  patience.  And  this  is 
how  we  did  it. 

Among  the  familiar  sights  which  ac- 
company a  hard  winter  is  the  little 
group  of  feathered  mendicants  that 
hunger  has  driven  to  our  doorsteps. 
Worm-eating  and  grain-eating  birds 
alike,  they  come  to  man  in  their  dire 
necessity,  when  Jack  Frost  has  locked 
their  larders  and  walled  up  their  gran- 
aries with  snow.  For  the  bird-tamer 
this  is  the  golden  opportunity:  he  must 
take  advantage  of  this  hunger  while  it 
lasts,  knowing  that  starvation  is  a 
necessary  condition  in  taming  wild 
creatures. 

At  first  the  birds  are  attracted  by  a 
daily  largesse  of  bread-crumbs  sprin- 
kled on  the  window-sills  and  doorsteps. 
As  the  frost  continues,  the  effects  of 
this  regular  alms-giving  become  more 
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apparent.  The  birds  grow  more  confi- 
dent, and  approach  nearer  and  nearer 
to  the  hand  that  holds  the  crumbs. 
This  is  the  time  to  lead  the  bolder 
spirits  to  further  proofs  of  courage. 
The  hand,  well  spread  with  tempting 
morsels  of  cheese  and  walnut,  is  laid 
flat  on  the  ground.  After  a  series  of 
timid  feints  a  robin  makes  a  dash  at 
the  nearest  crumb  on  the  finger-tips. 
Then,  encouraged  by  his  success,  he 
advances  again,  and  this  time  secures 
a  crumb  placed  farther  back  on  the 
hand.  Little  by  little  the  hand  may 
now  be  raised,  compelling  him  to  fly 
on  to  it.  Finally  it  will  no  longer  be 
found  necessary  to  stoop  to  accommo- 
date him. 

By  degrees  other  robins  will  follow 
the  example  of  their  coryplioous,  end 
soon  the  contagion  of  confidence 
spreads  to  some  of  the  more  venture- 
some individuals  of  other  species.  Of 
these  the  blue-tit  comes  first  in  order 
of  impudence,  and  he  will  usually  be 
succeeded  by  the  chaffinch,  cole-tit, 
great-tit  and  hedge-sparrow. 

But  all  this  may  take  years.  With 
us  this  has  been  the  case;  though  we 
have  reason  to  think  that  almost  as 
much  might  be  done  in  one  single  hard 
winter  by  assiduous  and  systematic 
training. 

In  confirmation  of  this  it  will  only 
be  necessary  to  state  that  the  winter 
of  1900,  our  most  successful  season, 
added  three  new  species  to  our  list  of 
hand-perchers— viz.,  cole-tits,  great-tits 
and  hedge-sparrows.  Blue-tits  and 
chaffinches  did  not  precede  these  by 
more  than  a  couple  of  years.  Our 
friendship  with  the  robins,  however,  is 
of  much  greater  antiquity,  though  it 
is  only  of  recent  years  that  they  have 
acquired  the  habit  of  feeding  from  our 
mouths. 

While  the  frost  lasts  bird-training  is 
a  comparatively  simple  matter.  The 
critical  stage  arrives  when  the  hard 
weather  is  breaking  up,  and  the  nat- 


ural food  supply  of  the  birds  is  again 
becoming  available.  Then  we  have  to 
face  the  problem  of  retaining  their 
friendship  when  they  are  no  longer  de- 
pendent on  us  for  food.  Here  the  de- 
moralizing effect  of  the  begging  habit 
comes  to  our  aid. 

They  have  grown  accustomed  to  hav- 
ing their  daily  wants  supplied,  without 
the  labor  of  catering  for  themselves. 
Many  of  them,  moreover,  have  ac- 
quired a  craving  for  the  racy  cheese 
and  walnut,  which  have  meanwhile  re- 
placed the  common  bread-crumb.  The 
result  is  the  creation  of  a  gang  of 
unemployed  bird  beggars  who  linger 
about  the  house  on  the  look-out  for 
scraps,  many  of  them  remaining  in  this 
state  of  indolent  dependence  through- 
out the  remainder  of  the  year,  if  we 
except  their  brief  absence  during  nest- 
ing time.  But  even  then  those  that 
nest  near  the  house  can  readily  be 
summoned  by  whistle  or  any  of  the 
other  signals  we  use  to  attract  their 
attention. 

At  any  season  of  the  year,  and  at  any 
point  of  the  garden  or  shrubberies,  the 
sound  of  a  whistle  will  bring  birds 
about  you.  In  winter  the  call  is  an- 
swered by  a  veritable  mob.  Such  an 
invitation,  however,  is  seldom  needed, 
as  the  birds  themselves  usually  take 
the  initiative,  with  a  charming  insist- 
ency that  defies  refusal. 

However  engrossed  you  may  be  in 
the  book  you  are  reading,  when  you 
feel  a  light  touch  on  the  sleeve  and 
look  down  into  the  pleading  brown 
eyes  of  a  robin  perched  there,  twitter- 
ing a  weird  little  plaint  with  his  head 
on  one  side— well,  you  must  be  very 
lazy  or  very  heartless  if  you  do  not 
promptly  close  the  book  and  fumble  in 
your  pocket  for  a  nut.  A  hungry  robin 
will  not  take  a  plain  no.  Indoors  or 
out  of  doors,  walking  or  seated,  he  will 
pester  you  till  you  give  him  something 
to  get  rid  of  him.  This  is  how  one  of 
my  robin  friends  treats  me.     Perched 
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patiently  at  first  on  the  back  of  a  chair 
or  on  the  table  in  front  of  me,  he  lets 
me  know  by  an  occasional  querulous 
twitter  that  he  is  there  and  thinks  me 
very  rude  not  to  notice  him.  At  last, 
losing  patience,  he  alights  on  my  arm. 

"No:  I  won't  look  at  you." 

"You  wont?  Then  I'll  pull  your  pa- 
pers about." 

(One  absent-minded  robin,  while  in- 
vestigating his  friend's  stationery, 
strolled  into  the  inkpot  and  then  made 
tracks  across  the  nearest  manuscript.) 

"Oh!  You  don't  mind  that?  Then  I 
know  what  I'll  do:  I'll  hop  on  your 
book."  And  he  does,  and  stands  there 
on  one  leg  contemptuously  preening  his 
wing-coverts. 

Of  course  I  am  weak  enough  to  sur- 
render. But  I  had  my  revenge  on  one 
occasion.  Taking  out  my  crumb-box, 
I  selected  some  large  morsels  of  Dutch 
cheese,  which  my  tormentor  swallowed 
greedily.  Then,  with  grim  satisfac- 
tion, I  watched  him  fluffing  out  his 
breast  feathers  as  he  slowly  and  sadly 
unbuttoned  his  red  waistcoat  under 
the  stress  of  that  potent  Dutch  cheese, 
like  a  fat  schoolboy  after  his  Christmas 
dinner. 

All  our  birds  are  very  fond  of  cheese; 
but  would  anyone  think  of  suggesting 
it  as  a  suitable  food  for  tender  fledge- 
lings? Yet  the  parent  birds  seem  to 
think  it  is,  for  it  is  quite  a  familiar 
sight  in  the  case  of  robins,  chaffinches, 
cole-tits  and  blue-tits,  to  see  the  parent 
fly  off  the  nest  on  to  the  hand,  cram 
her  beak  full  of  cheese,  and  then 
flit  back  to  drop  a  crumb  down 
each  of  the  little  red  throats  in  suc- 
cession. 

It  is  some  six  years  since  the  robins 
first  learnt  to  take  a  crumb  from  the 
mouth.  Now  they  seem  to  prefer  to 
be  fed  in  this  way.  No  feat  of  tame- 
ness  impresses  strangers  so  much  as 
this.  A  robin  is  seen  perched  in  a  tree 
above  us.  His  attention  is  gained  by 
drawing  the   breath   through  the   lips 


with  a  chirping  noise.    Instantly  he  is 
on  the  alert, 

And  stooping,  sidelong  turns  his  listen- 
ing head. 

Now  place  a  crumb  between  your 
lips  and  chirp  again.  Down  he  drops 
like  a  stone,  falling  straight  into  your 
mouth.  There  is  a  flutter  of  wings  in 
front  of  your  face,  a  touch  of  cold 
claws  on  the  under  lip,  and  simultane- 
ously the  unerring  beak  snaps  away 
the  crumb. 

Robins  feel  themselves  so  much  at 
home  on  the  human  hand  that  they 
frequently  fight  one  another  in  that 
position.  That  is,  the  battle  begins 
there  and  ends  on  the  ground  at  our 
feet.  The  preliminary  antics  of  a  pair 
of  fighting  robins  are  highly  ridiculous. 
With  beaks  pointing  skywards,  tails 
cocked  wren-wise,  and  heads  rocking 
from  side  to  side,  they  waltz  round  one 
another  to  the  accompaniment  of  a  most 
unwarlike  war-song.  It  is  a  low,  plain- 
tive warble,  that  seems  singularly  in- 
appropriate to  the  occasion.  Such  a 
song  at  such  a  time  sounds  as  quaintly 
incongruous  as  a  hymn  before  a  prize- 
fight. *Then  they  set  to  in  earnest,  and 
feathers  fly  and  beaks  "go  snicker- 
snack." 

Young  robins  seem  to  be  born  tame, 
though  some  are  of  course  much  tamer 
than  others.  This  spring  I  have  had 
one  of  these  pecking  crumbs  off  my 
hand  when  scarcely  more  than  three 
weeks  out  of  the  nest,  and  three  had 
learnt  to  take  crumbs  from  the  mouth 
before  the  end  of  June.  Were  it  not 
for  the  cats,  the  number  of  our  tame 
robins  might  be  increased  more  rapidly 
by  the  addition  of  some  of  these  infant 
prodigies. 

Our  blue-tits  come  next  to  the  robins 
in  point  of  tameness.  With  us  they 
are  very  numerous,  owing  no  doubt  to 
the  practice  of  converting  our  window- 
sills  into  tit-larders  during  the  winter. 
In  perching  on  the  hand  they  are  ex- 
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ceedingly  bold.  If  one  is  only  dexter- 
ous enough  to  hold  several  pieces  of 
cheese  apart  between  his  fingers  he 
may  have  as  many  as  three  blue-tits 
on  his  hand  together.  A  blue-tit  on 
one  hand,  a  cole-tit  on  the  other,  and 
a  robin  at  the  same  moment  snapping 
a  crumb  from  the  mouth,  is  no  uncom- 
mon combination  early  on  a  frosty 
morning,  when  the  birds  are  ravenous. 

When  a  blue-tit  intends  to  call  on 
you  in  your  room  he  soon  lets  you 
know  it.  If  the  window  is  shut  he 
raps  on  the  glass  for  admittance.  If 
open,  he  rings  you  up  with  a  loud 
"Cheei-chee-cheese  please,"  from  his 
perch  on  the  window-sill.  To  put  your 
hand  in  your  pocket  means  "Come  in," 
and  down  he  hops  on  the  floor,  or,  if 
you  happen  to  be  a  particular  friend 
of  his,  he  will  perch  on  the  table  at 
which  you  are  seated,  or  even  alight  on 
your  hand.  On  cold  mornings  quite  a 
crowd  of  tits  will  make  their  way  into 
a  room  where  they  are  regularly  fed. 
On  such  an  occasion  as  many  as  eight 
were  counted  in  one  room  while  the 
occupant  was  at  home. 

As  the  spring  approaches,  the  blue- 
tits  decrease  in  number  r%und  the 
house,  and  the  majority  depart  to  the 
woods  in  the  vicinity  to  nest.  The  few 
that  remain  develop  retiring  habits 
during  the  pairing  season,  and  it  is 
rarely  possible  to  entice  them  on  to  the 
hand  during  the  summer  months. 

Of  our  resident  bird  population  chaf- 
finches are  the  most  numerous.  They 
soon  learn  the  first  rudiments  of  tame- 
ness.  They  are  always  among  the  first 
to  answer  to  the  signal  for  food.  Seat- 
ed at  our  feet,  they  catch  crumbs 
dropped  into  their  mouths  like  terriers 
snapping  up  biscuits.  Crumbs  thrown 
into  the  air  are  caught  by  them  with 
the  easy  dexterity  of  the  fly-catcher. 
All  this  makes  it  matter  for  surprise 
that  so  few  of  them  will  venture  to 
perch  on  the  hand.  This  mark  of  con- 
fidence has  this  year  been   limited  to 


two  of  the  cocks — one  an  old  bird,  the 
other  a  yearling  of  last  season.  Two 
years  ago  as  many  as  four  cocks  would 
peck  a  crumb  off  the  hand,  though  of 
these  only  one  would  remain  steadily 
perched.  These  cocks  are  generally 
joined  by  two  or  three  of  the  hens  in 
the  summer,  when  driven  to  provide 
for  their  hungry  families. 

If  the  chick  is  father  to  the  bird  in 
the  same  sense  that  the  boy  is  father 
to  the  man,  then  our  young  chaffinches 
receive  a  training  which  should  make 
them  the  tamest  birds  in  the  garden. 
As  soon  as  they  have  left  the  nest  they 
are  taken  by  their  parents  and  taught 
to  beg  for  crumbs.  It  is  a  pretty  sight 
to  see  the  mother  chaffinches,  followed 
by  their  fluffy  young  ones,  hopping 
fearlessly  into  the  centre  of  a  hollow 
square  formed  of  three  rows  of  people 
seated  on  garden  benches  in  front  of 
the  house.  Very  quaint  are  the  wheed- 
ling antics  of  these  young  birds  as  they 
sidle  up  to  their  parents,  whining  and 
rocking  their  bodies  from  side  to  side 
as  they  beg  for  food.  Indeed,  they  do 
not  hesitate  to  beg  from  other  birds 
besides  their  parents. 

I  have  seen  a  robin  considerably  em- 
barrassed by  the  importunate  begging 
of  a  hungry  young  chaffinch.  To  avoid 
him  the  robin  was  forced  to  keep  turn- 
ing round  and  round;  but  whenever  he 
paused  for  a  moment,  to  adjust  his 
mouthful  of  cheese  before  bolting  it, 
the  irrepressible  infant  was  in  front  of 
him,  his  breast  pressed  against  that  of 
the  robin,  his  head  thrown  back,  whin- 
ing beseechingly  as  he  opened  his  beak 
for  the  cheese.  The  robin,  strangely 
enough,  made  no  attempt  to  peck  or 
buffet  this  helpless  fledgeling,  though 
we  have  seen  adult  chaffinches  merci- 
lessly punished  by  robins  for  presum- 
ing to  approach  them  at  naeal-times. 

During  last  July  an  exceptionally 
tame  young  cock  chaffinch,  when  he 
had  eaten  his  meal  of  nut,  would  re- 
main perched  on  the  hand  and  allow 
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himself  to  be  stroked  on  the  head  and 
back   by   his   benefactor. 

It  certainly  cannot  be  said  of  the 
chaffinch  that  he  does  not  advertise. 
Just  when  you  are  beginning  to  think 
that  you  have  effectually  snubbed  him 
he  will  capture  your  attention  by  an 
original  and  startling  manoeuvre.  You 
are  suddenly  aroused  from  your  read- 
ing to  the  consciousness  that  a  stone  is 
on  the  point  of  striking  you  between 
the  eyes.  Up  goes  your  arm  to  ward 
off  the  blow,  and  the  stone,  in  the 
shape  of  a  chaffinch,  swerves  aside  and 
alights  at  your  feet  with  a  positive 
chuckle  of  impish  glee. 

In  the  summer,  when  the  windows 
are  open  day  and  night,  it  is  no  uncom- 
mon experience  to  be  roused  from  sleep 
at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning  by  the 
piercing  "tweet,  tweet,"  of  a  chaffinch 
hopping  about  on  the  floor  ringing  his 
breakfast  bell. 

The  hen  chaffinches  are  greater  fa- 
vorites with  us  than  the  cocks.  They 
are  not  so  quarrelsome  as  the  latter, 
and,  with  the  exception  of  hand-perch- 
ing, they  are  tamer.  This  summer  an 
adult  hen  chaffinch  has  developed  the 
most  surprising  tameness.  Not  only 
has  she  learnt  to  take  the  crumbs  off 
the  hand,  but  emulates  the  boldest  of 
.the  robins  in  pecking  crumbs  from  be- 
tween the  lips. 

The  most  serious  indictment  against 
the  cock  chaffinch  is  his  treatment  of 
his  wife.  He  is  a  most  ungallant  hus- 
band. Prominent  among  the  domestic 
amenities  of  the  pairing  season  is  the 
custom  which  requires  that  the  cock 
bird,  when  he  has  discovered  a  partic- 
ularly choice  morsel  of  food,  should 
present  some  of  it  to  his  lady  before 
he  takes  any  for  himself.  In  the  exer- 
cise of  this  chivalrous  attention  all  our 
tame  birds,  robins  and  tits,  are  most 
punctilious.  Even  if  the  hen  be  a  tame 
bird  she  will  stand  aside  in  an  attitude 
of  expectant  attention,  whining  and 
shuffling    her   wings,    while    the    cock 


takes  a  crumb  from  the  hand  and  pre- 
sents it  to  her.  And  not  until  she 
seems  satisfied  does  he  take  any  for 
himself.  By  the  cock  chaffinch  this 
obvious  duty  is  habitually  and  shame- 
fully neglected. 

Of  all  our  tame  birds  the  tiny  cole-tit 
is  by  far  the  most  intelligent  and  inter- 
esting. Among  the  mixed  mob  of  birds 
assembled  round  the  garden  door  in 
winter  he  is  the  most  expert  scrambler 
for  crumbs.  It  is  amusing  to  witness 
the  stupid  amazement  of  a  burly  black- 
bird or  thrush  when  this  pert  little 
gamin  dashes  in  and  snaps  a  crumb 
from  under  his  open  beak.  True,  the 
robin  usually  secures  the  lion's  share 
on  such  occasions;  but  this  is  due  less 
to  his  agility  than  to  his  pre-eminence 
as  a  pugilist.  His  motto  is  that  of 
a  certain  Lancashire  football  team: 
"Leave  ball  aloan  and  go  for  t'mon." 

When  a  handful  of  crumbs  is  held 
out  to  a  cole-tit,  instead  of  taking  the 
nearest,  as  any  of  the  other  birds 
would  have  done,  he  carefully  selects 
the  largest,  passing  over  smaller  ones 
that  may  be  nearer  to  him,  sometimes 
even  dropping  one  crumb  to  replace  it 
by  another  that  on  second  thoughts 
seemed  larger  than  the  first. 

Unlike  his  improvident  cousins,  the 
blue-tit  and  great-tit,  the  cole-tit  dis- 
plays an  ant-like  propensity  for  hoard- 
ing food.  As  soon  as  he  has  satisfied 
the  cravings  of  hunger,  which  he  does 
in  a  rapid  and  businesslike  fashion, 
back  he  comes  again,  selects  the  larg- 
est crumb  as  usual,  and  then  flies  off, 
this  time  farther  away,  doubling  in 
and  out  between  the  fruit  trees  and 
hedges  as  if  to  throw  some  bird-detec- 
tive off  his  track.  Finally  he  alights 
on  a  cabbage,  drops  the  crumb  into  a 
crevice  between  the  leaves,  pokes  it 
down  with  his  beak,  and  returns  to  the 
hand  by  quite  a  different  route,  gener- 
ally contriving  to  put  some  obstacle 
between  you  and  him  before  he  reap- 
pears.    The  same  hideling  tactics  are 
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pursued  on  each  subsequent  journey. 
And  indeed  they  are  fully  justified  by 
the  unprincipled  conduct  of  some  of 
his  relatives,  the  blue-tits  and  great- 
tits.  These  mean  thieves  stand  by  on 
the  watch  to  profit  by  his  industry,  and 
plunder  his   caches  without  scruple. 

The  provident  little  storekeeper  at- 
tacks these  pilferers  with  the  utmost 
fury;  but  usually  the  hiding-places  are 
so  cleverly  chosen  as  to  baffle  even  an 
expert  of  his  own  family,  unless  the 
thief  were  close  behind  him.  The  fa- 
vorite sites  for  such  hiding-places  are 
cabbages,  box  borders,  and  the  thick 
foliage  of  the  yew.  The  number  of 
journeys  a  cole-tit  will  make  to  the 
hand  for  the  purpose  of  laying  in 
stores  is  only  limited  by  the  patience 
of  his  purveyor.  In  the  course  of 
twelve  minutes  one  of  these  birds 
made  sixteen  journeys  to  my  hand, 
hiding  the  crumb  in  a  different  place 
on  each  occasion.  Unfortunately  they 
are  a  scarce  bird  with  us,  not  more 
than  two  pair  being  permanently  resi- 
dent in  the  garden;  but  of  these  three 
perch  on  the  hand,  though  they  never 
enter  the  house.  Both  pairs  nest 
yearly  in  the  garden,  and  of  these  one 
pair  takes  food  for  their  young  ones 
from  the  hand  of  a  person  standing 
close  to  the  nest.  When  the  young  ones 
are  fledged,  however,  they  are  carried 
off  by  their  parents  to  the  woods  and 
apparently  told  to  remain  there,  for 
their  parents  return  without  them. 

With  regard  to  the  two  remaining 
species  of  hand-perchers,  great-tits  and 
hedge-sparrows,  there  is  little  of  inter- 
est to  record. 

Of  the  four  representatives  of  the 
former  family  one  only,  a  handsome 
cock,  perches  regularly  on  the  hand. 
The  other  three,  though  they  will  come 
at  a  whistle  to  feed  at  our  feet  or  on 
the  window-sills,  have  hitherto  obsti- 
nately declined  further  familiarities. 
But  perhaps  they  do  not  meet  with  as 
much  encouragement  from  us  as  the 


other  birds;  for  they  are  very  destruct- 
ive to  bees,  and  may  be  seen  in  con- 
stant attendance  on  our  bee-hives. 
Their  bullying  propensities,  only  too 
well  known  to  aviary  keepers,  make 
them,  moreover,  an  object  of  fear  to 
the  less  warlike  birds.  Only  that  ac- 
complished duellist,  the  robin,  dares  to 
exchange  beak-thrusts  with  this  terror 
of  the  aviaries.  In  a  duel  which  took 
place  on  a  window-sill  here  between  a 
great-tit  and  a  robin,  the  former  was 
ignominiously  pinked  by  his  adversary, 
a  tiny  puncture  in  the  dead  bird's 
skull  showing  where  the  robin's  point 
had  got  home. 

Two  years  ago  for  the  first  time  one 
of  our  most  patient  bird  tamers  suc- 
ceeded in  training  a  pair  of  hedge- 
sparrows  to  perch  regularly  on  the 
hand.  But  alas!  both  have  since  fal- 
len victims  to  cats.  At  present  only 
two  or  three  will  venture  to  peck  a 
crumb  from  the  hand  laid  flat  on  the 
ground.  In  all  other  respects  the  re- 
maining hedge-sparrows  are  almost  as 
tame  as  any  of  the  birds.  Their  ex- 
cursions into  the  house,  however,  are 
limited  to  the  ground  floor  when  the 
door  is  open.  During  the  summer  they 
become  very  shy,  and  seldom  come 
when  called. 

I  shall  conclude  with  a  few  sugges- 
tions for  the  benefit  of  those  who  may 
think  of  attempting  experiments  on  the 
lines  I  have  described.  First,  kill  all 
your  cats.  I  mention  this  rather  as  a 
counsel  of  greater  perfection  than  be- 
cause it  is  absolutely  necessary.  We 
keep  two  cats  at  present— a  grudging 
concession  to  local  pussophils;  though 
I  must  confess  to  an  itching  sensation 
in  the  trigger-finger  whenever  I  see 
them  in  the  garden.  Secondly,  if  you 
keep  boys,  confiscate  their  catapults. 
So  much  for  predatory  animals. 

With  regard  to  the  method  of  feeding 
birds,  it  is  of  prime  importance  to  feed 
regularly,  once  you  have  begun,  espe- 
cially when  the  winter  is  passing  into 
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spring.  Even  a  day  or  two  of  neglect 
makes  a  difference  then.  When  it  is 
desired  to  tame  the  tits  the  cheese  or 
fat  from  the  window-sill  larders  should 
be  removed  on  a  frosty  morning  and 
held  in  the  hand. 

As  so  much  depends  on  example,  one 
of  the  first  requisites  will  be  to  secure 
the  services  of  one  or  two  tame  robins 
as  decoy-birds.  As  an  instance  of  the 
influence  of  example  in  taming  birds, 
I  may  mention  that  this  spring  a  full- 
grown     young     missel-thrush,     seeing 
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some  chaffinches  feeding  on  crumbs  at 
the  house  door,  flew  up  and  joined 
them.  From  that  day  onwards  he  has 
been  one  of  our  most  regular  clients, 
even  venturing  at  times  to  perch  on 
the  bench  beside  us.  This  is  the  first 
missel-thrush  that  has  ever  shown  any 
symptoms  of  tameness. 

Lastly,  to  conclude  with  a  platitude, 
before  all  things  you  will  require  pa- 
tience and  perseverance.  "Its  dogged 
as  does  it." 

Francis  Irwin. 
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XXX.      THE   LYCEE    PROFESSORS. 

In  order  to  pass  from  "Rettorica"  to 
the  Lyc4e,  established  this  year  in 
place  of  the  two  courses  in  Philosophy, 
we  had  to  take  a  written  examination 
in  Greek,  which  amounted  to  little 
more  than  the  declining  of  a  few 
nouns;  but  it  appeared  that  we  wrote 
what  I  may  call  Garibaldian  Greek, 
for  we  were  nearly  all  of  us  condi- 
tioned. We  found  safety  in  numbers, 
however,  for  the  Minister  decided  to 
admit  us  in  a  lump,  with  or  without 
qualifications,  rather  than  suffer  the 
Lycie  to  stand  empty. 

And  here,  on  its  very  threshold,  I  re- 
call an  admirable  specimen  of  a  curi- 
ous type  of  Professor  of  Belles-Lettres, 
very  numerous  during  that  revolution- 
ary period  and  which  did  not  absolute- 
ly disappear  with  the  unification  of 
Italy.  This  was  so  signal  an  instance 
of  those  who  spend  their  pay  without 
earning  it,  who  revel  in  gossip  and 
shrink  from  all  exertion,  that  I  must 
needs  yield  to  the  temptation  of  draw- 
ing his  portrait.  He  had  come  to  our 
city  that  same  year,  corpulent  and 
conceited,  and  endowed  with  a  pretty 
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taste  for  doing  nothing.  His  chair  was 
that  of  Italian  Literature,  but  of  this 
he  only  made  casual  mention,  the  cus- 
tomary themes  of  his  discourse  being 
Italy  and  his  own  great  deeds.  Any- 
thing sufficed  him  as  a  pretext  for  talk- 
ing about  himself.  He  would  begin 
with  a  line  of  Dante  or  a  sentence  of 
Machiavelli,  and  gradually,  allowing 
one  idea  to  lead  another,  and  skilfully 
concealing  his  transitions,  he  would 
wind  up  by  telling  us  how  much  he 
had  paid  for  his  boots,  or  by  calling 
our  attention  to  the  beauty  of  his 
hand;  for  among  his  other  delusions 
was  that  of  fancying  himself  one  of 
the  handsomest  men  in  Italy  and  he 
piqued  himself  on  his  resemblance  to 
Gustavo  Modena.  When  it  came  to 
politics  he  felt  that  no  circumlocutions 
were  necessary.  He  would  come 
straight  into  the  classroom,  the  Diritto 
in  his  hand,  and  read  us  the  reports  of 
the  Deputies'  speeches,  assuring  us  at 
the  same  time  that  he  did  this,  not  be- 
cause of  their  subject-matter,  but  for 
their  literary  form;— to  direct  our  at- 
tention to  the  most  eloquent  and  ele- 
gant phrases.  However,  he  was  quite 
ready  to  deliver  a     campaign   speech 
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between  the  sentences,  in  which  he 
would  malign  the  Ministry,  which  had 
done  him  infinite  harm,  and  the  Muni- 
cipal Government  which  suffered  local 
pedagogy  to  languish.  "When  he  had 
nothing  to  say  about  himself  or  his 
country,  he  would  reluctantly  read  to 
us  from  the  manuscript  an  abstract 
which  he  had  once  made  of  the  history 
of  Italian  Literature.  This  abstract,  he 
maintained,  was  a  unique  example  of 
the  multum  m  parvo  and  he  had,  in 
truth,  condensed  to  such  an  extent  that 
more  than  one  century  was  condensed 
into  four  or  five  pages— like  attar  of 
roses.  His  was  an  easy  method  and 
one  which  permitted  rapid  progress. 
The  history  of  the  universe  could  be 
acquired  in  a  month,  and  all  his  work 
was  equally  "condensed."  He  had 
been  warning  us,  for  some  time,  that 
he  proposed  to  conduct  a  "journalistic 
campaign"  against  the  Municipal  Gov- 
ernment and  force  them  to  transfer 
the  Lyc6e  to  another  site.  At  last  he 
published  anonymously  in  the  local 
paper  ten  futile  lines,  and  contented 
himself  for  the  rest  of  the  year  with 
the  simple  announcement— "I  have 
written,  I  have  battled,  I  have  thun- 
dered in  the  papers." 

The  strange  thing  was  that  he  really 
considered  himself  an  indefatigable 
worker.  Speaking  as  if  from  the  depths 
of  his  conscience,  and  bringing  his  fist 
down  heavily  upon  the  table,  he  used 
to  inform  us,  upon  occasion,  that  we 
were  monsters  of  ingratitude  to  show 
so  little  enthusiasm  under  a  professor 
who  devoted  all  his  energies  to  his 
work;— who  "sweated"  and  "kept  vigil" 
and  "shortened  his  life"  for  us.  But 
for  the  rest  he  was  of  a  jovial  disposi- 
tion and  usually  discoursed  on  cheerful 
themes;— very  often  of  music,  for  in 
his  youth  he  had  played  the  violin.  He 
recurred  with  great  frequency  to  the 
Barber  of  Seville,  for  which  he  enter- 
tained a  blind  admiration;  insomuch 
that    whenever    he    came    across    the 


word  "beard,"  in  an  Italian  text,  he 
always  brought  forward  that  opera  and 
never  failed  to  describe  the  incidents 
of  its  first  representation  at  Rome, 
which  again  served  him  as  a  pretext 
for  recounting  the  entire  life  of  Rossini, 
who  was  to  him  as  a  god.  And  what- 
ever might  be  the  theme  of  his  dis- 
course,—himself,  politics,  music  or  lit- 
erature, there  always  occurred,  as  at 
the  end  of  a  psalm,  the  same  refrain, 
— a  bitter  wail,  namely,  over  the  nig- 
gardliness of  his  salary.  "We  are  paid 
like  coal-heavers,"  he  would  growl. 
"It  is  a  disgrace  to  a  civilized  nation! 
But  no  matter!  We  do  our  duty  all 
the  same."  And  he  would  proceed  with 
his  "duty"  after  some  such  fashion  as 
this:— "Well,  as  I  was  saying,  the  sere- 
nade of  the  Count  of  Almaviva  was 
composed  by  Garcia  the  tenor.  So 
then " 

XX.      A   PKICK   OF   CONSCIENCE. 

The  mathematical  professor  was  a 
good  fellow,  with  the  round  face  of  a 
jolly  old  monk.  He  might  have  enliv- 
ened his  instruction  by  an  occasional 
intermezzo,  for  he  was  said  to  have  an 
excellent  tenor  voice  and  to  sing  with 
much  spirit.  Admirable,  too,  was  our 
professor  of  Latin,  a  dry  little  man  yet 
full  of  life,  who  spoke  with  an  ele- 
gance and  precision  which  made  it 
seem  as  though  he  were  reciting  from 
memory  lessons  which  had  really  been 
prepared  and  written  down  with  the 
greatest  care.  But  best  of  all  was  our 
professor  of  Philosophy.  The  bard  of 
General  Petitti  had  taken  his  harp  to 
Turin,  and  the  new-comer  was  his  ex- 
act opposite;  a  man  serious  and  self- 
contained,  keen  of  intellect,  concise 
and  lucid  of  speech,  who  wrought  the 
miracle  of  rendering  easy  to  us  the 
science  most  repulsive  of  all  to  human 
nature,  and  especially  to  boy  nature, 
namely  logic.  Our  professor  of  His- 
tory I  mention  in  order  publicly  to 
make  amends  for  my  conduct  to  him. 
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He  was  a  thin  young  man,  with  a  deli- 
cately cut,  pale  face,  an  amateur  pro- 
fessor, I  fancy,  as  were  many  in  those 
days,  who  very  likely  read  up  from  day 
to  day  the  History  that  he  taught.  He 
had  a  harsh,  unmusical  voice,  and  his 
task  was  rendered  doubly  hard  by  his 
excessive  timidity.  But  he  always  ex- 
erted himself  to  do  his  work  as  well 
as  might  be;  he  was  pleasant  with  us 
and  treated  us  as  companions,  and  his 
teaching  would  certainly  have  been 
much  more  effective  if  we  had  given 
him  the  encouragement  of  our  respect 
and  sympathy.  Instead  we  made  per- 
petual game  of  him  and  turned  the 
school-room  into  a  torture  chamber  by 
our  ill-mannered  jests  and  low-bred  in- 
solence. And  I  was  one  of  the  worst. 
Even  now  I  cannot  explain  my  con- 
duct, nor  understand  how  I  can  have 
behaved  so  outrageously  to  one  for 
whom  I  felt,  all  the  while,  a  warm  af- 
fection and  something  like  filial  rever- 
ence. I  am  glad  to  remember  that  I 
also  entertained  these  sentiments  for 
others  who  showed  me  no  particular 
signs  of  good- will;  as,  for  example,  for 
the  President  of  the  Lycie,  a  priest 
distinguished  alike  by  character  and 
training,  but  who  did  not  come  into 
personal  relations  with  us  boys.  This 
proves  that  I  was  not  hopelessly  bad 
at  heart,  yet  no  heart,  as  no  house,  is 
without  its  cobwebs.  I  must  have  had 
in  my  make-up  a  certain  amount  of 
malignity  which  had  to  find  vent  at  all 
hazards  and  I  basely  let  it  loose 
against  a  kindly,  weakly  youth  whom 
I  knew  to  be  incapable  of  retaliation. 
But  I  can  truly  say  that  I  have  paid 
the  penalty,  for,  among  the  many  ju- 
venile offences  for  which  conscience 
reproaches  me,  my  treatment  of  that 
estimable  professor  is  one  of  those 
which  have  caused  me  the  keenest 
suffering.  I  seem  to  see  again  the  ex- 
pression of  regretful  amazement  which 
crossed  his  face  on  a  certain  day— when 
I  had  been  guilty  of  some  special  im- 


pertinence, for  which,  however,  he 
forebore  openly  to  reproach  me;  and  as 
often  as  the  recollection  recurs,— even 
now,  after  the  lapse  of  all  these  years, 
I  am  both  distressed  and  angry  with 
myself,  albeit  from  the  way  in  which 
he  nodded  to  me  the  last  time  we  met, 
I  felt  sure  that  he  had  pardoned  my 
offence.  He  was  transferred  to  another 
city  the  following  year  and  I  never 
knew  what  became  of  him.  I  hope 
that  he  is  still  alive,  and  if  by  chance 
he  reads  this  page,  I  beg  him  to  be- 
lieve that  I  was  not  dry-eyed  when  I 
penned  it,  and  that  during  the  whole 
forty  years  since  I  was  his  pupil  I  have 
always  remembered  him  with  genuine 
affection. 

XXI.   THE  STUDENTS  AT  THE  LYCEE. 

The  pupils  of  that  first  year  at  the 
Lycee  were  many,  and  a  considerable 
number  of  them  did  not  belong  to  our 
city.  Some  of  these  last  were  huge 
fellows  who  could  have  flung  the  pro- 
fessors over  their  shoulders.  Many 
came  from  a  Collegio  Givico,  which  was 
quite  independent  of  the  Lycie,  and 
these  wore  a  military  cap,  and  on  holi- 
days sported  a  costume  something  like 
that  of  the  bersaglieri.  I  remember 
that  the  most  indefatigable  students 
belonged  to  families  in  straitened  cir- 
cumstances, sons  of  small  shopkeepers 
or  peasant  proprietors  who  had  made 
great  sacrifices  to  insure  the  admission 
of  their  sons  into  the  liberal  profes- 
sions. All  this  goes  to  prove  that  in 
the  scholastic  as  in  the  social  field  the 
most  eager  and  stubborn  combatant  is 
he  who  desires  to  rise,  not  he  whose 
only  care  is  not  to  descend. 

This  was  the  class  in  which  I  formed 
my  first  enduring  friendships;  these 
are  the  friends  whom  all  through  my 
life  I  have  been  most  glad  to  meet 
again,  for  it  was  only  during  this  year 
that  I  began  to  be  united  to  my  fellow- 
pupils  by  intellectual  ties.  I  rubbed 
shoulders,  all  one  winter,  with  a  future 
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Inspector  of  Mortgages,1  a  coming  gen- 
eral, an  embryo  Bishop  and  the  event- 
ual Head  of  the  very  College  of  which 
he  was  then  a  student;  as  friendly 
with  his  comrades  and  as  scrupulous 
in  the  observance  of  all  regulations  as 
he  has  since  proved  himself  consider- 
ate of  his  inferiors  and  tactful  in  the 
exercise  of  authority.  The  general  that 
was  to  be  sat  at  the  same  desk  with 
me,  on  my  left.  He  was  one  of  the 
most  quiet  and  amiable  fellows  in  the 
class,  of  robust  build,  with  curly  black 
hair,  soft  brown  eyes,  sparkling  with 
life,  and  round  red  cheeks,  into  which, 
when  he  laughed,  came  two  deep 
dimples  which  gave  his  face  an  ex- 
pression of  infantile  good-nature.  I 
can  hear  even  yet  the  peculiar  ring  of 
his  voice  and  see  his  full,  red  lips, 
which  projected  a  little,  like  those  of 
a  mulatto,  and  whose  every  motion  I 
used  to  watch  when  he  stood  up  and 
recited  his  lesson  to  the  professor.  I 
used  even  to  prompt  him,  as  he  did 
me  when  my  turn  came.  Among  the 
rest  of  us  altercations  often  arose  out 
of  a  difference  of  opinion  on  some  lit- 
erary matter  or  because  a  book  was 
thrust  under  a  desk  instead  of  into  it, 
and  we  would  exchange  very  stinging 
repartees;  but  this  never  happened 
with  him,  thanks  to  his  gentle  and 
yielding  nature,  gay  humor,  and  con- 
siderate manners.  He  belonged  to  the 
Collegio,  and  I  have  a  vivid  picture  of 
him  in  my  mind  with  his  bersaglieri 
cap  set  sideways  upon  his  head,  and 
the  blue  and  red  plumes  that  swept  his 
already  manly  shoulder.  Many  a  good 
laugh  have  we  two  had  together,  hid- 
ing our  faces  behind  our  comrades  on 
the  form  in  front  of  us  while  the  pro»- 
fessor  of  Italian  Literature  chanted  his 
accustomed  refrain  out  of  the  Barber 
of  Seville;  but  such  laughter,  with  its 
delicious  flavor  of  forbidden  fruit,  be- 
comes   impossible    from    the    moment 


that  there  is  no  one  present  to  forbid 
it.  One  day  the  professor  made  my 
friend  recite  the  whole  of  Guidi's  po- 
em, "Alia  Fortuna,"  a  single  line  of 
which: — "Africa  trassi  sub  Tarpew  lat- 
tiva"  has  remained  fixed  in  my  mem- 
ory because  in  that  one  word  Africa 
was  foreshadowed  the  destiny  of  my 
dear  friend  Giovanni  Arimondo. 

XXII.      THE   COUNSELLOR'S   BABY. 

That  same  year  I  knew  in  his  mere 
babyhood  one  destined  to  win  renown 
in  a  far  different  field. 

The  government  prefects  and  with 
them  the  counsellors  of  the  prefecture, 
were  continually  changing  in  those 
days.  In  the  few  years  which  elapsed 
between  the  Crimean  War  and  the  lib- 
eration of  Naples  we  had  I  know  not 
how  many  in  our  little  city.  I  have 
forgotten  most  of  them  except  Bellati, 
who  had  acquired  a  certain  literary 
reputation  through  an  excellent  trans- 
lation of  Paradise  Lost,  and  a  certain 
Counsellor  from  Lombardy,  whose 
name  I  undoubtedly  knew  at  the  time, 
but  it  slipped  my  memory  afterward, 
and  only  recurred  at  a  much  later  date. 
The  counsellor's  wife,  who  was  young 
and  attractive,  with  frank,  ingenuous 
manners,  came  repeatedly  to  our  house 
to  call  on  my  mother,  and  always 
brought  with  her  a  little  boy  of  three 
or  four  years.  What  I  recall  most 
clearly  about  this  child  are  his  brilliant 
eyes  and  curious  little  apple-shaped 
face  with  its  retreating  chin;  also  the 
nut-brown  overcoat  he  wore,  and  in 
which  he  looked  like  the  miniature  of 
a  grown  man.  I  fancy  I  must  have 
played  with  him  on  several  occasions, 
in  a  condescending,  elder-brotherly 
fashion,  because  grown-up  calls  are 
always  such  a  bore  to  children.  But  I 
clearly  remember  the  little  personage 
and  the  caresses  which  my  mother 
lavished  upon     him,   and  her  compli- 


1  Conservatore    delle    Ipoteche. 
such  office.    (Translator.) 


We    have    no         21  dragged  guilty  Africa  to  the  Tarpeian  rock. 
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ments  on  that  wonderful  overcoat, 
with  its  premature  suggestion  of  the 
man  of  fashion.  She,  too,  always  re- 
membered that  singular  garment.  Had 
any  one  foretold  the  fate  of  that  child, 
the  influence  which  his  pen  would  one 
day  exercise  over  my  own  thought, 
and  the  agonizing  suspense  I  should 
suffer  on  the  occasion  of  one  terrible 
crisis  in  his  life,  I  should  have  consid- 
ered my  informant  a  subject  for  the 
strait  waistcoat.  Yet  so  it  was.  Thirty 
years  later  the  Counsellor's  baby  (the 
father  was  afterward  made  Prefect) 
had  become  a  bold  and  influential  pub- 
licist, master  of  a  marvellous  dialectic, 
and  a  keen  and  pithy  style;  whose 
thoughts  came  fast  and  vivid  as  the 
flashes  from  a  steel-armed  cruiser;— 
the  ring  of  whose  phrases  was  like 
that  of  clashing  swords.  It  was  to 
him  more  than  to  any  other  that  I 
owed  my  own  conversion  to  the  Idea 
to  which  he  had  dedicated  his  life  and 
his  powers.  For  that  Idea  he  was 
brought  before  a  court-martial  with 
chains  upon  his  wrists  and  led  thence 
to  a  convict-prison,  where  he  suffered 
a  twelve  years  incarceration  for  a  po- 
litical offense  equally  repugnant  to  his 
nature  and  his  reason.  Not  until  long 
after  I  had  come  to  know  the  man  did 
I  realize  that  the  editor  of  the  Critica 
gociale  and  the  child  whom  I  remem- 
bered were  one  and  the  same;  and  it 
was  my  mother  who  suggested  the 
idea  by  saying  one  day— "Do  you  sup- 
pose that  the  Turati  whom  they  have 
condemned  can  be  the  son  of  the  Coun- 
sellor whom  we  knew  in  '61?"  How 
much  stronger  became  the  tie  which 
bound  me  to  him  as  friend  and  com- 
panion in  the  faith  after  the  little  nut- 
brown  coat  and  the  gray  convict  blouse 
were  associated  in  my  mind! 

XXIIT.  THE  SURRENDER  OF  GAETA. 

The  surrender  of  Gaeta,  which  took 
place  in  February  of  this  year,  re- 
kindled our  patriotic  ardor,  which  had 


smouldered  for  a  while,  without,  how- 
ever, increasing  our  enthusiasm  for 
those  military  exercises  which  had 
once  more  been  made  obligatory  on  all 
the  students  in  the  kingdom.  We  had 
studied  logic,  and  we  professed  our- 
selves ready  to  die  for  our  country;  yet 
we  would  not  take  our  military  drill 
seriously:— as  though  we  could  possibly 
have  smitten  the  Austrians  without 
first  learning  how  to  load  a  gun!  I 
heard  the  great  news  about  Gaeta  at 
a  comical  moment,  and  after  a  fashion 
that  afforded  no  little  sport  to  the  en- 
tire school.  There  was  a  certain  pri- 
vate instructor  whom  we  all  knew  by 
sight,— a  venerable  ass,  tall  as  a  tele- 
graph-pole and  so  unbending  a  Con- 
servative that  he  even  lamented  the 
fall  of  the  Bourbons;  but  he  was  re- 
garded with  a  certain  awe  by  us  boys, 
because  he  was  usually  seen  upon  the 
street  accompanied  by  some  youth  who 
seemed  to  be  a  pupil,  and  whom  he 
was  apparently  regaling  with  harmless 
anecdote  or  philosophic  counsel.  It  so 
chanced  that  four  or  five  of  us  Lycee 
fellows  were  standing  near  him  before 
a  cafe  one  evening  after  dinner  and 
talking  about  Gaeta,  the  siege  of 
which  had  now  lasted  three  months. 
"Gaeta,"  said  the  instructor,  with  a 
compassionate  smile — "Gaeta  will  not 
fall.  Gaeta  was  never  taken.  Surely 
you  remember  so  much!  Review  the 
course  of  history,  my  young  friends! 
The  barbarians  were  shattered  in  their 
onslaught  upon  it;  Lombards  and  Sara- 
cens attacked  it  in  vain.  The  French 
and  the  Spaniards  occupied  it,  of 
course,  but  not  by  force  of  arms.  Early 
in  this  century  the  Prince  of  Hesse- 
Philippsthal  held  it  for  six  months 
against  Massena  and  all  his  army.  It 
needs  other  teeth  than  those  of  General 
Cialdini  to  crunch  that  bone!  You  may 
wait  in  vain  for  years,  my  dear  chil- 
dren,—for  years!"  Just  then  a  young 
employ^  in  the  Prefect's  office  dashed 
by,   calling  out  as  he   passed   us  but 
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without  slackening  his  pace,  "Gaeta  is 
taken!"  With  a  unanimous  "Ah-ha!" 
of  triumph  we  all  turned  toward  the 
professor  to  enjoy  his  confusion.  He 
was  really  sublime.  His  countenance 
remained  absolutely  unchanged,  not  a 
single  muscle  moved;— you  would  have 
said  that  he  had  heard  nothing.  He 
took  out  of  his  pocket  his  blue  snuff- 
stained  handkerchief,  blew  his  nose 
with  the  utmost  tranquility,  looked 
above  him  and  about,  as  if  to  judge  of 
the  weather,  then  said  with  his  cus- 
tomary cheerfulness,  "A  rivederci, 
boys!"  and  turning  on  his  heel  walked 
quietly  off  with  folded  arms.  It  was 
his  way  of  confronting  adversity,  and 
how  disappointing  we  found  it,  may  be 
guessed. 

XXIV.      A   DANGER   AND   A   CONTEST. 

After  the  fall  of  Gaeta  the  events 
which  affected  us  most  deeply  were 
the  famous  letter  written  by  General 
Cialdini  to  Garibaldi  after  the  parlia- 
mentary fracas  in  April,  and  the  death 
of  Cavour.  Although  the  radical  sec- 
tion of  the  students  held  the  victor  of 
Castelfidardo  in  honor,  no  less  for  the 
rhythmical  prose  of  his  proclamations 
than  for  his  military  triumphs,  that  ill- 
judged  letter,  deeply  tinged  as  it  was 
with  bitter  jealousy  and  reading  rather 
like  an  enemy's  challenge  than  an  op- 
ponent's warning,  made  our  blood  boil. 
We  all  believed  that  it  would  lead  to 
a  duel,  and  I  well  remember  the  fiery 
disputes  we  had  at  school  with  the 
government  partisans  and  at  the  caf6s 
with  our  friends  the  bersaglieri:— the 
sharp  thrust  and  swift  repartee.  "It 
is  a  disgrace  to  the  country."  "A  well 
merited  reproof!"  "We  will  take  up 
the  gauntlet!"  "And  we  will  fight  you, 
with  pleasure!"  For  one  entire  even- 
ing we  pelted  one  another  with  men- 
aces like  these,  all  tending  toward  civil 
war,  and  pounded  the  tables  with  our 
fists  till  cups  and  glasses  rattled;  and 
I  well  remember  the  general   feeling 


of  complete  satisfaction  caused  by  the 
quiet  and  dignified  answer  of  Garibaldi, 
which  brought  the  dispute  and  the  peril 
it  involved  to  an  end.   As  for  the  death 
of  Cavour,  I  am  happy  to  say  that  even 
our  Garibaldian  triad,  which   had  op- 
posed    his     policy     with     such     fury, 
mourned  sincerely  his  loss.     We   had 
become    somewhat   reconciled   to    him 
by  the  marvellous  speeches  which  he 
had  delivered  toward  the  end  of  March 
upon  the   Roman   question.      We   had 
graciously   recognized  that  his  ability 
was   indisputable,   and    that   possibly, 
after  his  own  fashion,  he  too  had  loved 
his  country.    His  fashion  was  not  ours, 
but  we  were  honorable  foes  and  ad- 
mitted that  he  had  rendered  Italy  no 
insignificant  service,  and  that,  for  the 
moment,  no  one  of  equal  calibre  could 
be  found  to  succeed  him.     "Party  pas- 
sion," we  were  wont  to  say,  "shall  not 
make  us  unjust."   These  were  likewise 
the    sentiments    of    our    professor    of 
Italian  Literature,  though  he  felt  him- 
self constrained,  by  his  resemblance  to 
Gustavo  Modena,  to   adopt   the  creed 
of  the  extreme  Left.     Even  he  could 
admire  the  great     minister  in  death, 
and  was  quite  ready  to  give  proof  of 
his    magnanimity    by    suspending    the 
customary   lessons  and   reading  aloud 
to  us  in    school  most    eloquent  obitu- 
aries   which    appeared    during    those 
gloomy  days.     He  did  this,— or  so  he 
said,  not  merely  by  way  of  paying  a 
proper  tribute  to  the  illustrious  dead, 
but  to  instruct  us  in  the  style  best 
adapted  to  funeral  eulogies— which  was 
a  peculiar  one,  standing  toward  ordi- 
nary   composition    in    the    relation   of 
sacred  to  dramatic  music.      He  then 
cited   Rossini's   Stabat   Mater,   and    so 
came  round  naturally  to  the  Barber  of 
Seville. 

XXV.      MY   FIB8T   STUDIES  IN   LAN- 
GUAGE. 

During  that  same  month  of  June  a 
little  incident  occurred  in  my  student 
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life  which  proved  of  great  importance 
to  me  and  which  I  note  solely  for  the 
benefit  of  my  fifteen  year  old  readers, 
for  whose  behoof  also  I  subjoin  a  few 
prefatory  remarks. 

Then,  as  now,  our  classical  schools 
offered  no  proper  instruction  in  Italian. 
The  theory  seemed  to  be  that  to  know 
Italian  a  boy  only  needed  to  have  been 
born  in  Italy.  The  scanty  acquaint- 
ance with  Italian  authors  which  he 
gained  by  his  ill-regulated,  fragmentary 
and  superficial  reading  of  the  same  at 
home  and  at  school,  was  deemed  all- 
sufficient,  and  this  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  here,  as  in  all  reading,  the 
more  the  reader's  thoughts  are  fixed 
upon  the  subject-matter  the  less  atten- 
tion will  he  give  to  the  form  of 
speech.  Our  teachers  corrected  the 
grosser  errors  in  our  themes,  suggest- 
ed in  place  of  the  mistaken  locution 
the  correct  word  or  phrase,  and  at 
frequent  intervals  they  advised  us  to 
read  the  best  authors.  This  was  ac- 
tually the  sum  and  substance  of  their 
instruction  in  a  language  which  we 
had  no  means  of  acquiring  save  from 
their  lips.  Not  that  they  could  have 
taught  us  much,  for  they  were  all  Pied- 
montese  (probably  it  would  have  been 
the  same  had  they  come  from  any 
other  district  save  Tuscany)  and  pos- 
sessed a  vocabulary  not  much  richer 
than  our  own.  They  talked  grammati- 
cal Italian  and  that  was  all.  Appar- 
ently the  notion  never  struck  anybody 
that  a  boy  who  had  not  been  born  in 
Tuscany,  still  more  if  he  had  first  seen 
the  light  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps,  could 
only  learn  Italian,  which  he  never 
heard  spoken  about  him,  by  studying 
it  as  he  would  have  done  a  foreign 
language;  acquiring  by  slow  degrees  a 
sufficient  vocabulary  and  a  certain 
number  of  phrases  and  constructions, 
which  have  to  be  fixed  in  the  memory 
one  by  one,  like  so  many  dates  and 
theorems.  As  the  years  went  by,  we 
learned  to  avoid  certain  blunders,  but 


we  did  nothing  to  enrich  our  vocabu- 
lary, and  continued  in  the  Lyc6e  to 
work  with  pretty  much  the  same  lin- 
guistic material  that  we  had  acquired 
in  the  elementary  schools.  That  is 
to  say,  we  wrote  a  miserable  kind 
of  Italian: — colorless,  halting,  without 
power  and  without  point;  and  we  had 
no  more  conception  of  the  difference 
between  academic  and  familiar  usage 
than  so  many  Frenchmen  or  Span- 
iards, who  might  have  picked  up 
enough  Italian  from  books  to  under- 
stand and  make  themselves  understood 
without  fear  of  ridicule. 

I  had  reached  this  stage  when  my 
older  brother  gave  me  a  look  at 
Giusti's  poems,  in  the  Capolago  edition, 
whieh  had  a  preface  by  Correnti,  and 
at  the  end  a  dictionary  of  Tuscan 
idioms.  "You'd  better  read  this,"  said 
he,  "if  you  want  to  learn  our  lan- 
guage." Of  Giusti  I  had  read  up  to 
that  time  only  the  two  or  three  poems 
to  be  found  in  my  school  "Readers." 
I  now  devoured  them  all,  from  the  first 
word  to  the  last,  and  with  the  keenest 
enjoyment.  I  can  only  compare  the 
pleasure  they  afforded  me  with  that 
which  children  feel  when  their  first 
paint-box  is  given  them  or  the  first 
musical  instrument  put  into  their 
hands,— a  pleasure  purely  artistic  and, 
so  to  say,  philological.  I  paid  little 
heed  to  the  political  and  satirical  side 
of  the  poet,  which  I  often  found  it 
hard  to  understand.  My  brain  was 
fascinated  by  all  the  wealth  of  apt  and 
informal  expressions  which  I  had 
never  met  before,  the  many  ways  of 
concluding  a  phrase  or  giving  it  em- 
phasis; the  bold  constructions;  the 
graceful  and  flexible  interweaving  of 
thought  and  thought;  the  profusion  of 
gems  which  adorn  his  verse:— the  veri- 
table strings  of  pearls  which  he  manip- 
ulates so  deftly  and  lightly  as  to  make 
them  express  a  thousand  thoughts, 
which  to  me  would  have  been  inex- 
pressible, and  resolve  a  thousand  curi- 
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ous  problems  long  simmering  in  my 
mind.  Those  words  and  phrases  shone 
before  my  vision  like  flames  of  many 
huos:  they  sounded  in  my  ear  like  a 
chorus  of  silvery  voices;  they  imprint- 
ed themselves  upon  my  memory  and 
my  very  soul  like  the  looks  and  linea- 
ments of  human  creatures.  One  by 
one  I  turned  them  over  and  over  in  my 
mind,  striving  to  discover  their  secret 
virtue;  I  delighted  in  detaching  some 
telling  phrase  from  the  rest  of  the 
stanza,  and  gloating  over  the  mere 
words,  as  I  might  have  plucked  the 
flowers  from  some  blooming  plant  and 
breathed  their  perfume  with  my  eyes 
shut.  My  intelligent  love  of  language 
dates  from  my  reading  of  that  book. 
It  was  not  stimulated  by  any  convic- 
tion that  I  possessed  the  literary  fac- 
ulty, or  by  a,ny  hope  that  I  might  ac- 
quire it.  At  that  time  I  had  never 
given  the  matter  a  thought.  Mine  was 
the  passion  of  the  man  who  collects 
rare  coins  or  lovely  shells  for  the  mere 
joy  of  looking  at  and  handling  them; 
who  does  not  even  think  of  showing 
them  to  his  friends.  I  bought  a  big 
blank-book  with  stiff  covers  and  began 
to  take  notes.  I  copied  all  the  poems 
and  transcribed  the  greater  part  of  the 
vocabulary,  and  in  a  few  days  my  book 
was  full.  The  hours  passed  like  min- 
utes while  I  was  engaged  in  this  pleas- 
ant toil.  I  was  really  acquiring  a  new 
and  marvellous  language,  of  which  up 
to  that  moment  I  had  entertained  but 
the  most  confused  notions.  It  seemed 
to  me  as  though  I  were  learning  lan- 
guage, music  and  pictorial  art,  all  in 
one;  and  day  by  day  as  I  pursued  this 
entrancing  study  I  was  growing  more 
intimately,  more  patriotically  Italian. 
This  conviction,  even  though  at  the 
time  I  was  not  fully  conscious  of  it, 
counted  for  so  much  in  my  new  pas- 
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sion  that  now  for  the  first  time  I  felt 
the  need  of  correcting  my  pronuncia- 
tion. There  was  among  the  bersaglieri 
a  native  of  Siena,  a  corporal  given  to 
poetical  improvisation,  and  with  him 
I  used  to  hold  long  conversations,  for 
the  express  purpose  of  improving  my 
accent.  This  matter  of  Italian  pronun- 
ciation is  another  of  the  little  things 
to  which  our  teachers  of  Italian  Liter- 
ature never  paid  the  smallest  attention, 
permitting  us,  for  example,  to  trans- 
form Petrarch's 

Giovine  donna  sotto  un  fresco  lauko 
into 

Giuvine  dona  soto  tin  frasco  lauro 
without  a  word  of  correction. 

Naturally,  when  once  my  passion  for 
language  had  been  excited,  I  did 
not  stop  at  Giusti's  last  poem.  I 
sought  fresh  fields  and  stumbled  by 
chance  on  Guerrazzi,  many  of  whose 
books  I  had  already  read,  but  only 
with  the  eye  of  the  patriot  bent  on 
extracting  invectives  against  tyranny, 
which  might  figure  in  my  next  "theme 
in  the  oratical  manner."  But  now  that 
I  had  acquired  a  taste  for  the  imagina- 
tive and  forceful  style  of  Guerrazzi,  I 
was  not  satisfied  with  copying  out  his 
words  and  phrases.  I  committed  whole 
pages  of  his  writings  to  memory  and 
would  recite  them  later  to  one  of  my 
school-mates,  then  a  Guerrazziano  by 
conviction,  but  now  for  fifteen  years 
Mayor  (sindaco)  of  the  city.  In  these 
feats  of  the  memory  he  was  my  rival 
and  my  conqueror,  for  he  knew  by 
heart  all  the  finest  passages  of  the 
"Siege  of  Florence"  and  would  recite 
them  in  the  most  finished  fashion.  I 
then  indulged  in  one  of  those  trans- 
ports of  literary  passion  which  corre- 
sponded to  my  extravagances  in  love. 
I  went  from  Guerrazzi  to  Guadag- 
noli ! 


{To  be  contintied.) 
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Nothing  is  perhaps  more  striking, 
even  to  the  casual  observer,  than  the 
fluctuations  of  literary  fashion  which 
succeed  one  another  with  such  rapidity 
within  what  is  generally  known  as  in- 
tellectual society.  In  the  more  or  less 
cultivated  circles  which  do  not  pretend 
to  exclusive  literary  illumination,  such 
changes  are,  of  course,  far  more  grad- 
ual, though  in  the  end  more  complete. 
The  general  reader  (and  by  the  general 
reader  we  do  not  mean  the  devotee  of 
ephemeral  fiction)  is  often,  as  Scotch 
people  phrase  it,  "slow  at  the  uptak'  "; 
but  he  is  correspondingly  loyal  in  his 
predilections.  Unaffected  by  the  short- 
lived shibboleths  of  esoteric  culture,  he 
goes  on  his  quiet  way,  provincial  or 
suburban;  and,  like  other  unfashion- 
able people,  has  sometimes  experience 
of  the  truth,  that  the  whirligig  of  time 
brings  its  revenges.  Captivated  by 
Macaulay's  great  history  on  its  first 
appearance,  he  has  never  wavered  in 
his  allegiance.  Meanwhile,  in  more 
fastidious  quarters,  a  brief  fascination 
soon  made  way  for  the  inevitable  re- 
action; and  the  prejudice  of  Macaulay, 
his  errors  and  his  mannerisms,  became 
the  commonplace  of  journalism.  Men 
without  a  tithe  of  his  powers  or  of  his 
information,  could  at  least  disparage 
both;  and  sneered  complacently  at  his 
elaborate  rhetoric  and  his  Philistine 
views  of  life. 

This  phase,  we  are  interested  to 
learn,  may  be  regarded  as  finished.  In 
the  brilliant  little  article  on  Macaulay 
which  Mr.  Paul  contributed  as  long 
ago  as  March,  1900,  to  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  Review,1  "the  notion  that  Ma- 
caulay was  shallow  or  superficial"  is 
said  to  have  "died  ....  with  .  Cotter 

1  And  which  has  more  recently  become  avail- 
able, In  a  volume  of  collected  essays,  to  those 
of  us  who  are  not  millionaires. 


Morrison."  A  few  months  ago,  it  is 
true,  in  the  page  of  pleasant  chit-chat 
which  Mr.  Clement  Shorter  contrib- 
utes to  a  contemporary,  we  seem  to 
have  recognized  a  few  venerable 
charges;  but  perhaps,  to  adopt  the  use- 
ful formula  of  Mr.  Kipling— "that  is 
another  story." 

Meanwhile,  no  churlish  censure  dis- 
figured Mr.  Paul's  own  essay.  The 
warmth  and  substantial  justice  of  its 
eulogy,  the  happy  touches  of  epigram- 
matic criticism  with  which  it  positive- 
ly sparkles,  must  have  excited  the  sin- 
cere gratitude  of  all  lovers  of  Macau- 
lay. But  these  excellences  could  not 
quite  atone  for  a  certain  thinness  of 
treatment.  What  Mr.  Paul  said  was 
excellent;  but  he  left  so  much  unsaid. 
Mr.  Paul,  in  fact,  never  seems  to  have 
grasped  the  deeper  justification  under- 
lying certain  charges,  of  which,  In 
their  superficial  form,  he  made  very 
short  work. 

Yet,  on  the  face  of  it,  how  felicitous 
he  is!  How  triumphantly  he  vindi- 
cates Macaulay's  accuracy!  confining 
the  controversy,  as  in  justice  it  must 
be  confined,  to  those  deliberate  histori- 
cal efforts  which  alone  can  evoke  the 
strict  canons  of  evidential  virtue.  How 
aptly  he  insists  on  the  enormous  range 
and  minute  precision  of  the  document- 
ary evidence  upon  which,  as  upon 
a  structural  framework,  Macaulay's 
great  history  is  founded!  The  subse- 
quent discoveiy  of  subsidiary  evidence 
may  have  enabled  us  to  supplement,  in 
some  cases  even  to  supersede,  Macau- 
lay's version  of  events;  but  in  point  of 
actual  extent,  his  knowledge  of  later 
seventeenth-century  authorities  re- 
mains unsurpassed.  And  if,  even  in 
matters  which  fell  within  his  possible 
cognizance,  errors  have  been  detected 
by    the    criticism    of    experts,    or    the 
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righteous  zeal  of  indignant  partisans, 
it  is  the  very  vogue  of  his  history1 
which  has  thrown  into  exaggerated  re- 
lief these  charges  and  corrections. 
Macaulay  was,  in  fact,  occasionally 
mistaken,  as  all  historians  are  mistak- 
en; for  human  accuracy  is  at  best 
comparative.  We  are  none  of  us  in- 
fallible, not  even  the  dullest  of  us; 
mathematicians  may  err,  micologists 
have  been  known  to  nod;  and  the  mod- 
est student  of  constitutional  history 
watches,  with  a  chastened  awe,  as 
erudite  Germans  and  accomplished 
Englishmen,  fiery  Celts  and  staid  Ci- 
vilians, drive  their  respective  coaches 
and  fours  through  the  monumental  hy- 
potheses of  Dr.  Stubbs. 

How  appreciatively,  again,  Mr.  Paul 
champions  the  robust  political  optim- 
ism which  renders  the  works  of  Ma- 
caulay so  bracing  to  a  pessimistic  age; 
how  appropriately  he  dilates  on  the  ex- 
perimental knowledge  of  political  life 
which  preserved  Macaulay  from  the 
pitfalls  of  the  political  theorist;  how 
justly  he  applauds  the  lofty  sense  of 
moral  rectitude  which  Macaulay  car- 
ried not  only  into  the  academic  walks 
of  literature,  but  into  the  storm  and 
stress  of  the  actual  political  arena. 
Macaulay,  politically  speaking,  was 
neither  a  pedant  nor  a  prude;  but  he 
was,  what  we  so  seldom  find,  a  man 
with  the  courage  of  his  convictions. 
Strong  in  his  political  creed,  he  neith- 
er believed,  nor  affected  to  believe, 
that  majorities  are  always  right,  nor 
mechanics  exclusively  virtuous.  He 
flattered  no  one,  and  nothing— not  even 
a  mob;  and  he  dared  to  warn  his  con- 
stituents, as  a  matter  of  principle,  that 
he  did  not  hold  himself  bound  to  sub- 
scribe to  local  charities. 

Another  passage  in  Mr.  Paul's  essay 
seems  to  suffer  from  the  not  uncom- 
mon fault  of  an  illegitimate  antithesis. 
Like    most    historical    writers    of    the 

*  As    Macaulay  has    himself  remarked  of  Burnet. 


present  day,  whatever  their  leanings, 
Mr.  Paul  draws  a  broad  distinction 
between  the  literary  and  the  unliter- 
ary,  the  picturesque  and  the  scientific, 
the  readable  and  the  unreadable 
schools  of  history;  and  taking  his  own 
stand  on  the  side  of  the  artistic  an- 
gels, "damns  with  faint  praise"  all 
scientific  apostates  from  his  canons  of 
literary  art. 

But  is  not  the  antithesis,  strictly 
speaking,  double-barrelled;  or  even  (if 
we  admit  so  modern  a  simile),  some- 
thing of  a  logical  "Mauser"?  For  lit- 
erary and  unliterary,  picturesque  and 
scientific,  readable  and  unreadable  are 
not  necessarily  convertible  distinctions. 
Mr.  Paul,  in  fact,  is  so  convinced  of 
the  omnipotence  of  style  that  he  ig- 
nores the  fundamental  differences  of 
subject-matter.  Theoretically  he  would 
hardly  deny  that  history  can  be  stud- 
ied either  comprehensively  or  piece- 
meal—to speak  more  by  the  book, 
either  synthetically  or  analytically. 
History,  in  short,  is  equally  history, 
whether  it  aims  at  a  survey  which, 
within  certain  limits  of  time  and 
space,  shall  be  practically  complete 
and  reconstructive;  or  whether  it  fix 
upon  a  single  aspect  or  single  depart- 
ment of  human  activity  for  more  rig- 
orous analysis.  Moreover,  in  the  lat- 
ter case  such  aspect  or  such  depart- 
ment must  by  its  very  nature  be  either 
popular  or  repellent,  picturesque  or  the 
reverse.  There  are  topics  which,  ade- 
quately treated,  appeal  at  once  to  the 
instincts  of  the  many.  There  are 
themes  as  important,  but  more  ab- 
struse, which,  however  handled,  are 
necessarily  restricted  to  the  few.  But 
men  who  add  to  knowledge  a  saving 
faith  in  that  characteristic  perfection 
of  utterance  which  we  agree  to  denom- 
inate "style,"  may  be  found  in  every 
field.  Nor  has  either  camp  a  monopoly 
of  those  misguided  fanatics  who  ap- 
pear to  believe  that  as  long  as  you 
have  something  to  say  it  is  immaterial 
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how  you  say  it;  and  that  a  diction  at 
once     slovenly     in     construction     and 
adorned  by   an  appropriate   "derange- 
ment of  epitaphs"  constitutes  an  ade- 
quate medium  for  the  communication 
of  truth.     We  do  not,  of  course,  deny 
that  a  history  such  as  can  assert  a 
peculiar  claim  to  the  suffrage  of   the 
general  reader— a  history  which  aims 
at  representing  in  its  integrity,  as  an 
artistic  whole,  some  period  of  salient 
interest  or  the  career  of  an  exceptional 
individual,   must    embody   the    loftier 
ambition   and   make    the   heavier   de- 
mand upon  those  artistic  and  literary 
faculties  for  which  it  affords  the   su- 
preme   scope.      For    such    works    are 
necessarily  defective  unless  they  take 
account,  among  other  data,  of  the  pic- 
turesque externals  of  history— of  those 
scenic  aspects  of  individual  and  civic 
life  which  require  for  their  reproduc- 
tion a  certain  rhetorical  faculty.     Nor 
can  they  be  said  to  attain  success  un- 
less the  writer  possess  that  touch  of 
genius  which  enables  him  to  discrim- 
inate the  finer  shades  of  thought  and 
feeling,  while  yet  casting  into  bold  re- 
lief the  salient  outlines  of  his  subject; 
which  enables  him  to  revive  the  pas- 
sions with  the  actions  of  the  past,  and 
to  create  for  us  the  most  elusive  of  lit- 
erary effects,  an  historical  atmosphere. 
Those  of  us,  therefore,  who  are  want- 
ing in  literary  genius  may  appropriate- 
ly confine  ourselves  to  those  more  mod- 
est tasks,  which  expose  our  powers  of 
expression  to  a  less  exacting  trial.     A 
catena  of  documents,  the  dissection  of 
dubious  evidence,  or  the  naked  sever- 
ity of  an  analytical  monograph  require 
little  more  of  their  exponents  than  pro- 
priety of     arrangement  and  that  apt 
simplicity  of  language  which  good  taste 
demands;  and  we  can  all,  if  we  take 
sufficient  pains,   write   English   which 
shall  be  at  least    accurate,  lucid  and 
scholarly.     But  language,  however  lu- 
cid, however  scholarly— we  may  add, 
however    brilliant— cannot    popularize 


that  which  in  its  essence  appeals  to 
the  restricted  sympathies  and  excep- 
tional knowledge  of  the  expert.  Take 
Mr.  Paul's  own  bugbear,  Bishop 
Stubbs  himself.  We  do  not  wish  to 
dispute  the  undoubted  fact  that  his 
Constitutional  History  is  one  of  the 
worst  constructed  works  which  this 
long-suffering  language  can  boast;  but 
how  can  a  Constitutional  history,  at  its 
best,  be  either  popular  or  picturesque? 
Its  distinctive  topic,  the  development 
of  institutions,  does  not  appeal  to  the 
multitude.  Tallages  afford  no  scope  to 
the  descriptive  faculty;  it  is  difficult 
to  infuse  a  strong  human  interest  into 
the  origin  of  burgage  tenures;  while 
the  most  brilliant  rhetoric  could  not 
cast  a  glamour  over  the  Statute  of 
Praemunire.  Dr.  Stubbs  might  have 
written  "like  an  angel"  or  a  Burke— 
or  rather  (to  employ  Mr.  Paul's  own 
more  modest  comparison)  he  might 
have  always  written  with  the  admir- 
able force  which  occasional  passages 
display,  and  his  great  work  would  still 
be  "caviare  to  the  general."  Its  peru- 
sal would  still  be  confined  to  profes- 
sional experts,  and  to  the  hapless 
young  persons  who,  lured  by  the  faint 
receding  hope  of  a  first  class  in  the 
history  finals,  plod  their  weary  way 
through  those  three  portentous  vol- 
umes. 

But  why,  in  the  name  of  wonder,  op- 
pose the  two  schools?  Are  they  not 
complementary?  is  there  not  room  for 
both?  Can  any  of  us  afford  to  deny 
that  the  abstract  elucidation  of  special 
departments  is  an  admirable  work,  by 
which  the  general  historian  is  the  first 
to  profit?  The  anatomist  in  this  world 
has  his  task  no  less  than  the  painter. 
It  is,  of  course,  in  the  strictest  sense 
of  the  word,  a  very  narrow  task.  The 
dry  bones  of  purely  abstract  history 
will  no  doubt  remain  dry  bones  to  the 
end  of  time,  unless  clothed  and  in- 
spired by  the  historic  imagination. 
Still,   some  of  us  take  an  interest  in 
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skeletons;  and  others,  though  less  aus- 
tere in  their  tastes,  prefer  to  wield  the 
wand  of  inspiration  for  themselves. 
But  whether  we  personally  affect  the 
studio  or  the  dissecting-room,  to  dis- 
parage either  seems  petty.  We  might 
all  take  a  metaphorical  lesson  from  the 
magnificent  canvas  on  which  one  of 
the  first  among  artists  has  immortal- 
ized "The  Anatomy  Lesson";  and  Ma- 
caulay, the  least  barren  of  historians, 
could  devote  an  appreciative  essay  to 
the  apotheosis  of  Hallam. 

But  waiving  these  general  considera- 
tions, let  us  start  from  the  admitted 
premise,  that  Lord  Macaulay,  at  all 
events,  aimed  at  no  abstract,  that  is  to 
say,  no  merely  partial  representation 
of  his  period.  In  his  great  historical 
fragment  he  professes  to  give  the  most 
complete  and  most  dramatic  rendering 
possible  of  a  supreme  historical  epi- 
sode. He  aimed,  in  fact,  to  some  ex- 
tent, at  a  new  historical  departure. 
His  work,  so  he  determined,  should 
combine  that  minute  elaboration  of 
vivid  detail  which  we  find  in  the  best 
memoirs,  with  the  unity  of  treatment 
and  effect  which  belongs  to  an  Attic 
masterpiece.  Based  upon  the  perhaps 
somewhat  exaggerated  conception  of 
a  secular  duel,  in  which  two  great  po- 
litical parties  should  be  the  protago- 
nists, it  was  to  unite  a  certain  epic 
splendor  with  the  documentary  preci- 
sion which  modern  criticism  requires. 
His  magic  crystal  should  revive  for  us 
not  merely  the  men  or  the  manners, 
the  events  or  the  controversies  of  the 
past,  but  men  and  manners,  events  and 
controversies,  as  a  simple,  yet  mani- 
fold, dramatic  whole;  with  the  unity, 
the  glow,  the  vigor,  the  movement  of 
life  still  fresh  upon  them.  Anything, 
therefore,  which  at  all  detracts  from 
the  completeness  of  the  picture,  de- 
tracts in  so  far  from  the  truth,  and 
therefore  from  the  success,  of  this 
magnificent  effort. 

We  thus  pass  at  once  to  the  vexed 


question  of  Macaulay's  political  bias; 
a^d  here  it  is,  as  appears  to  us,  that 
Mr.  Paul  loses  his  footing.  With  his 
initial  assertion  we  are  indeed  at  one; 
the  mere  fact  that  Macaulay  was  in 
public  life  definitely  and  even  passion- 
ately committed  to  the  interests  of  a 
political  cause,  though  in  some  re- 
spects, of  course,  detrimental  to  the 
interests  of  historic  truth,  was  in 
others  as  advantageous  to  the  general 
fidelity  of  his  representation.  The  en- 
thusiast, at  least,  escapes  the  moral 
arrogance  of  the  political  pedant,  and 
it  is  only  the  political  partisan  who  can 
fully  appreciate  the  compelling  force  of 
political  passion.  No  historian  who  had 
not  shared  the  hopes  and  fears  of  a 
party  could  have  painted  for  us,  as  Ma- 
caulay has  painted,  the  alternations  of 
suspense  and  exultation  which  marked 
the  trial  of  the  Seven  Bishops  or  the 
debates  of  the  Convention:  and  there 
is  a  sustained  ardor  in  his  long-drawn 
historical  narrative  which  it  had  cer- 
tainly lacked  if  Macaulay  had  not  writ- 
ten with  his  heart  as  well  as  his  head. 
But,  apart  from  this  parenthetical 
consideration,  we  must  (as  Mr.  Paul 
so  aptly  reminds  us)  never  allow  our- 
selves to  forget  that  in  Macaulay  the 
stream  of  political  prejudice  was  di- 
verted by  a  variety  of  powerful  mo- 
tives. His  strong  instinctive  love  of 
justice,  and  his  hatred  of  persecution, 
assisted  the  healthy  common-sense  of 
an  active  man  of  affairs;  while  the 
pure  impartial  curiosity  of  the  historic 
intellect,  no  less  than  the  lawyer's 
characteristic  liking  for  "the  best  evi- 
dence," still  further  tended  to  repress 
in  him  the  excesses  of  party  zeal. 
Counsel  for  the  Whig  defence,  secured 
by  the  honorable  retainers  of  sympathy 
and  conviction,  he  was  emphatically 
an  honest  advocate.  Sheer,  and  occa- 
sionally almost  brutal  force,  rather 
than  the  tricks  of  the  fencing  school, 
was  his  intellectual  equipment;  there 
was  no  venom  in  his  logical  weapons; 
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and  the  stiletto  he  abhorred.  The  as- 
sertion that  Macaulay  never  admits 
the  Whigs  to  be  in  the  wrong  does,  as 
Mr.  Paul  so  justly  observes,  in  itself 
involve  an  admission  of  ignorance;  and 
whenever  some  knotty  question  of  evi- 
dence has  roused  all  the  lawyer  in  Ma- 
caulay, he  throws  himself  into  the  dis- 
cussion with  the  penetrating  acumen 
of  an  examining  judge.  His  partiality 
is  not  deliberate,  but  instinctive;  not 
the  partiality  which  distorts  evidence, 
but  the  partiality  which,  when  in 
doubt,  gives  its  own  side  the  benefit. 
Upon  the  excesses  of  the  Whig  con- 
nection he  is  properly  severe.  Whar- 
ton, the  most  consistent  Whig  partisan 
of  his  era,  plays  in  the  pages  of  Ma- 
caulay no  reputable  part.  Sunderland 
closed  his  serpentine  career  in  the  odor 
of  Whig  sanctity;  but  for  him  Macau- 
lay has  no  reserves  of  mercy.  Marl- 
borough became  the  rallying  point  of 
the  Whigs  under  Queen  Anne;  but,  as 
regards  Marlborough,  Mr.  Paul  has 
only  to  clear  Maculay  from  the  charge 
of  excessive  severity.  The  portrait  of 
Burnet,  usually  regarded  as  the  dis- 
tinctively Whig  historian,  if  a  little  su- 
perficial, and  in  one  respect  mistaken, 
is  at  least  conspicuously  fair;  and  Mr. 
Paul  has  an  apt  allusion  to  the  warm 
appreciation  which  Macaulay  invari- 
ably bestowed  upon  the  saintly  non- 
juror Ken.  The  "Trimmer"  whom  Ma- 
caulay glorifies  was  neither  Whig  nor 
partisan;  and  even  William  III.  comes 
under  the  same  negative  definition.  In 
fact,  Macaulay  respected  honesty  of 
purpose  wherever  he  met  it,  and  had 
a  corresponding  contempt  for  a  hypo- 
crite, whatever  his  colors;  nor,  till  nat- 
uralistic science  has  taught  us  to  re- 
gard moral  abortion  with  the  respect- 
ful sympathy  now  reserved  for  physi- 
cal deformity,  is  it  easy  to  condemn  so 
generous  a  partiality.  That  Macaulay 
now  and  then  impairs  the  real  balance 
of  an  estimate  by  that  touch  of  rhetori- 
cal  emphasis   which  speaks  the  prac- 


tised debater,  is  certainly  true;  nor  are 
we  concerned  to  deny  that  his  virtuous 
indignation  flows  rather  more  readily 
when  the  culprit  is  a  Tory.  The  stern 
extorted  severity  which  he  metes  to 
the  Massacre  of  Glencoe,  may  be  com- 
pared with  the  more  picturesque  and 
voluble  indignation  reserved  for  the 
Bloody  Assize.  The  Rye  House  con- 
spiracy evokes  a  reluctant  blame  less 
animated  than  the  reprobation  which 
denounces  the  Fenwick  murder  plot. 
The  agonies  of  recalcitrant  Covenant- 
ers excite  a  more  exuberant  sympathy 
than  the  torture  of  Neville  Paine;  and 
the  journalistic  atrocities  of  the  Whigs 
are  less  severely  censured  than  the 
scurrilities  of  the  Jacobite  gutter- 
Press.  But  in  these  incidental  results 
of  political  prepossession,  we  can  eas- 
ily "allow  for  the  political  equation"; 
since  few  of  us  can  entirely  subordi- 
nate our  natural  sense  of  proportion  to 
the  estimate  of  another  mind. 

But  beneath  the  charge  of  political 
prejudice  there  lurks,  as  it  were  con- 
cealed, a  yet  deeper  issue.  On  page 
298  of  Mr.  Paul's  little  volume,  we  de- 
tect a  modest  admission,  casually  and 
even  parenthetically  introduced,  which 
apears  to  involve  much  more  than  Mr. 
Paul  would  willingly  concede.  "Imag- 
ination," allows  Mr.  Paul  (ana  the 
italics  are  our  own),  "was  not  Macau- 
lay's  strong  point." 

Alike  to  Macaulay's  admirers  and  to 
the  detractors  whom,  despite  Mr.  Paul, 
we  still  believe  him  to  possess,  this  ax- 
iom will  appear  paradoxical.  "Macau- 
lay unimaginative"  (his  critics  might 
exclaim);  "Macaulay,  to  whom  we  owe 
the  finest  extant  specimen  of  the  His- 
torical Romance!"  No  less  prompt 
would  be  the  retort  of  his  disciples, 
"Macaulay  unimaginative!  Macaulay, 
who  has  evoked  for  us,  with  a  vivid- 
ness which  Scott  never  surpassed,  the 
pageantries  of  old— the  great  dramatic 
crises  of  history— the  customs  of  the 
past — the    lineaments,    the    very    gar- 
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ments  of  our  fathers!  Macaulay,  to 
whom  we  owe  the  death-bed  of 
Charles  II.  and  the  flight  of  the  second 
James— the  execution  of  Monmouth, 
and  the  proclamation  of  William  and 
Mary— the  siege  of  Derry,  and  the  last 
fight  of  Dundee!"  But  the  context  in- 
terprets Mr.  Paul;  and  the  whole  tenor 
of  Macaulay's  history  lends  a  sweeping 
and  almost  crushing  significance  to  the 
charge  so  lightly  made.  For  Macaulay 
was  in  fact  essentially  unimaginative, 
in  the  most  penetrating  sense  of  the 
word.  With  the  sensuous  pictorial  im- 
agination which  evokes  color  and  form, 
sound  and  movement  from  the  recesses 
of  our  slumbering  fancy,  he  was  in- 
deed triumphantly  endowed;  but  of  the 
delicate  intellectual  tact— the  sympa- 
thetic power  of  emotional  or  intellect- 
ual response  which  enables  a  man  to 
discern,  and  so  to  interpret  the  sources 
of  character  and  action,  he  had  not  a 
trace.  In  an  historian  of  Macaulay's 
pretensions  is  not  the  defect  somewhat 
serious? 

For  what  does  the  charge  involve? 
It  involves  the  assertion  that  in  one 
qualification,  and  that  among  the  most 
essential  of  qualifications  for  his  own 
avowed  purpose,  Macaulay  is  conspicu- 
ously wanting.  He  aimed  at  the  high- 
est possible  ideal  of  complete  histori- 
cal representation;  that  is,  at  the  most 
complete,  and  therefore  most  perfect, 
embodiment  of  historical  truth.  It  was 
a  magnificent  ambition;  but  an  ambi- 
tion that  required  for  its  fulfilment  the 
combined  powers  of  a  Thucydides,  a 
Boswell  and  a  Browning— or  even  a 
Shakespeare.  It  needed  an  intellect  in 
which  an  Attic  sense  of  form  should 
be  superadded  to  the  dramatic  sym- 
pathy which  gave  us  Pym,  and  Straf- 
ford and  Lady  Carlisle,  Cleon  and  Cali- 
ban, the  monks  of  the  Spanish  convent 
and  the  Jews  of  the  Roman  Sermon; 
it  needed  at  the  very  least  an  intellect 
such  as  this  to  paint  for  us  that 
witches'  cauldron  of  bigotry  and  greed, 


piety  and  passion,  treachery  and  self- 
devotion,    patriotism,    petty    fear    and 
iron  determination,  which  we  call  "The 
English  Revolution."     And  to  the  man 
who   planned  the   stupendous   project, 
the  supreme  indispensable  gift  of  im- 
aginative insight  was  emphatically  de- 
nied.    The  transcendent  abilities  with 
which  he  was  endowed;  his  vast  erudi- 
tion;  his   untiring   industry;   the  easy 
flow  of  that  vivid  and  incisive  style 
which  possesses,  to  a     greater  extent 
than  that  of  any  other  English  writer, 
the  attribute  of  a  supreme  vitality;  his 
extraordinary  power  of  verbal  descrip- 
tion, his  genius  for  narrative  and  the 
masterly  ease  with  which  he  manipu- 
lates the  smallest  as  well  as  the  largest 
items  of  available  knowledge  into  the 
smooth  and  polished  magnificence  of  a 
mosaic  whole— these  all  give  a  specious 
air  of  organic  coherence  to  his  versions 
of    character    and   motive,    which    de- 
ceives the  unwary.    But  these  versions 
are  all  essentially  vitiated  by  an  ab- 
sence   of    the    power   which    compre- 
hends.     For   Macaulay's  nature,   like 
other  men's,   had  its  limitations;  and 
he  had  nothing  which  enabled  him  to 
transcend  them,  even  in  thought.     It 
is  hardly  an  exaggeration  to  say  that 
no  man  ever  lived  who  combined  wider 
interests,  and  a  more  vivid  and  intense 
intellectual  curiosity,  with  intellectual 
sympathies  equally  restricted;  nor  one 
who  united  so  great  a  power  of  dra- 
matic representation,  with   so  total  a 
lack   of   that  dramatic   insight   which 
lifts     melodrama     into     tragedy,     and 
raises  the  merely  accurate  and  effect- 
ive to  the  level  of  the  essentially  true. 
His   characters   act,    talk,   gesticulate; 
they  do  everything  but   live.     In  the 
puppet  show  he  displays  for  us  every 
part    is    so    fully    represented,    every 
scene  is  so  duly  played,  that  it  is  long 
ere  we  grasp  the  startling  truth  that    \ 
the  actors  are  but  literary  marionettes. 
But  when,  as  occasionally  happens,  we 
are  compelled   to  study  for  ourselves 
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some  epoch,  some  character  which  has 
employed  his  vigorous  pen,  his  person- 
ages (seen  anew  in  the  broken,  shifting 
lights  of  actual  contemporary  evidence) 
gradually  assume  in  our  minds  an  as- 
pect strangely  altered;  they  become 
less  theatrical  and  less  commonplace- 
more  complex,  and  therefore  more  hu- 
man. Slowly  we  begin  to  suspect  that 
the  persona?  of  his  grandiose  drama  are 
but  broad  conventional  renderings  of 
historical  prototypes.  The  coloring  is 
always  brilliant,  the  likeness  is  in  gen- 
eral superficially  correct,  and  the  ca- 
reer and  surroundings  are  invariably 
sketched  with  astonishing  fidelity;  but 
■of  the  men  and  their  motives  we  have 
received  but  an  imperfect  or  distorted 
impression. 

If  we  ask  in  what  direction  this  de- 
fect most  prominently  appears,  the 
answer  is  simple  enough.  Of  all  the 
more  delicate  and  recondite  phases  of 
human  thought  and  human  emotion, 
Macaulay  seems  to  have  been  him- 
self dev6id;  and  he  failed  to  recognize 
their  existence  elsewhere.  His  own 
mind  was  super-eminently  healthy; 
he  could  not  even  guess  at  the 
workings  of  a  mind  abnormal  or  over- 
strained. His  own  judgment  was 
clear,  sane  and  practical;  he  could  not 
apprehend  the  peculiar  difficulties  of 
intellects  more  logical  or  more  subtle. 
His  religious  views,  so  far  as  he  ever 
expressed  them,  were  simple,  and 
mainly  ethical  in  their  bearing;  he 
rhad  a  lofty  impartial  contempt  for 
metaphysics  and  mystics,  and  was  in- 
tellectually incapable  of  appreciating 
the  enthusiasm  of  a  Quaker,  or  the 
scruples  of  the  Anglican  non-juror. 

Here  a  protest  may  be  raised.  We 
.  do  not,  men  may  indignantly  exclaim, 
demand  from  an  historian  the  morbid 
psychology  of  a  modern  "problem" 
novel.  Nor  can  we  expect  him  to 
emulate  our  agreeable  American  con- 
temporary who  can  devote  a  volume 
to  explaining  "how  a  gentleman  met  a 


lady  on  the  cars  and  how  nothing 
came  of  it."  His  business  is  with  ex- 
ternal facts,  with  broad  practical  is- 
sues; we  do  not  ask  from  him  the  nice- 
ties of  sentimental  introspection. 

I  am  not,  of  course,  concerned  to 
deny  that  the  study  of  motive  may 
become  morbid.  But  after  all,  motive 
counts  for  something,  even  in  the 
baldest  annals;  and  Macaulay  is  any- 
thing but  bald.  An  historian  who  emu- 
lates the  minute  prolixity  of  the  novel, 
must  accept  its  responsibilities;  and 
no  novel  can  be  really  great  which  is 
not,  inter  alia,  great  in  its  grasp  of 
character.  If  the  novelist  portrays  or 
creates,  the  historian  must  to  some  ex- 
tent "restore";  there  are  gaps  in  his- 
torical evidence  which  must  perforce 
be  filled  if  the  picture  is  to  be  in  any 
way  complete;  and  only  imaginative 
insight  can  teach  one  the  nature  of  the 
curve  whereof  he  sees  but  a  segment. 
The  inability  to  perceive  the  real 
springs  of  character  and  motive,  and 
their  true  correlation,  is  in  fact  the 
fatal  flaw  in  Macaulay;  it  is  with  re- 
gard to  the  portraiture,  whether  of 
persons  or  parties,  and  not  in  the  mere 
handling  of  incident,  that  his  limita- 
tions really  tell.  Readers  of  Burnet's 
history  must  often  have  remarked  a 
certain  incoherence  which  mars  its  de- 
lineation of  character.  The  features 
are  striking;  but  they  are  grouped 
without  method;  and  we  gaze  at  them 
bewildered,  with  no  central  point  of 
view.  In  the  case  of  Macaulay,  there 
is  more  coherence;  but  we  feel,  as  it 
were,  that  the  point  of  view  is  radical- 
ly false.  The  perspective  is  clear,  but 
incorrect;  the  lines  do  not  really  con- 
verge at  the  point  which  Macaulay  in- 
dicates. Tor  there  is  in  Macaulay,  as 
already  hinted,  an  excessive  love  ot 
simplification;  he  everywhere  betrays 
passion  for  the  obvious  in  motive;  an 
inherent  tendency  to  regard  every 
character  as  a  complex  of  ordinary 
energies  mixed  in  various  proportions. 
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It  was,  we  think,  Lord  Melbourne  who 
wished  he  was  as  cocksure  of  anything 
as  Tom  Macaulay  was  cocksure  of 
everything;  and  most  of  us,  as  we 
struggle  through  the  obscure  mazes  of 
this  complicated  world,  must  find  our- 
selves occasionally  wishing  that  the 
most  elementary  human  transaction, 
the  simplest  human  character,  could 
have  something  of  that  fallacious  lu- 
cidity which  Macaulay  communicates 
to  the  supreme  problems  of  existence. 
But  we  are  sometimes  consoled  for  our 
bewilderment  when  a  closer  study  re- 
veals to  us  the  essential  discrepancies 
of  statement  over  which  Macaulay 
glides,  by  the  simple  rhetorical  device 
of  ignoring  their  existence.  For  Ma- 
caulay's  characters  are  either  incredi- 
bly simple  or  unconvincingly  elabo- 
rate. There  is  about  them  an  inevi- 
tably transpontine  flavor;  for,  like  the 
rest  of  us,  where  Macaulay  does  not 
understand  he  necessarily  parodies; 
and  we  find  in  him,  as  in  Dickens 
(though  for  Macaulay  it  was  kept  in 
check  by  a  finer  literary  taste),  that 
decided  tendency  towards  the  exagger- 
ation of  salient  detail  which  results  in 
caricature.3  And  the  process  is  assist- 
ed by  the  curious  readiness  with  which 
Macaulay  (so  precise  in  his  use  of  con- 
temporary evidence  where  incident  is 
concerned),  could  assimilate  and  re- 
produce in  an  historical  portrait  the 
picturesque  mendacities  of  contempo- 
rary scandal. 

Our  contentions,  we  admit,  may  be 
reasonably  challenged  if  we  do  not 
descend  to  particulars.  We  have  al- 
ready touched  on  the  strict,  though  not 
ignoble  limitations,  which  confined  his 
religious  sympathies;  his  utter  inca- 
pacity for  entering  into  the  mystic  or- 
metaphysical  development  of  the  re- 
ligious instinct.  But  metaphysicians 
and  mystics,  to  go  no  further  in  our 
search,  were  politically  influential  dur- 

8  See  in  James  Ferguson's  "Ferguson,  the 
Plotter,"    a    curious    instance    of    details    which 


ing  the  later  seventeenth  century;  and 
Macaulay's  complete  want  of  intellect- 
ual   sympathy    with    the    cravings    of 
these  two  classes  must  so  far  certain- 
ly affect  the  fidelity  of  his  general  rep- 
resentations.    What  light,  let  us  ask, 
for  instance,  does  Macaulay  throw  on 
William   Penn,  and  the  entire  Quaker 
movement?    The  episode  of  the  Maids 
of   Taunton,  of   which   so    much    has 
been  made,  is  a  mere  case  of  disputed 
identity  in  which    Macaulay   happens 
to  be  wrong;   and,  though   serious  as 
regards   the   issues   involved,    it   is    in 
principle  unimportant.     But  how  little, 
after  reading  his  history,  do  we  grasp 
the  essential  character  of  the  Quaker 
politician!     Courtier  and  "adventurer," 
mystic  and  radical  reformer— a  peace- 
ful,  spiritual  Jacobin,    and  the   father 
of  a  political  State;  a  religious  confes- 
sor,   in    whom     religious     enthusiasm 
Avas  tempered  by  a  shrewd  leaven  of 
worldly  sagacity;  a   "bigot  for  tolera- 
tion" who  played  into  the  hands  of  a 
militant   Jesuitism— he   seems,  to  offer 
a  splendid  "subject"  for  historical  por- 
traiture; but  in  Macaulay's   hands  he 
becomes    merely   a    mild     moral    mon- 
strosity— a  haphazard    personal    amal- 
gam of  irreconcilable  qualities.     How 
completely,  too,   Macaulay  ignores  the 
real  genesis,  the  inherent  fascinations 
of   the    purely    spiritualistic     reaction 
from   which   Quakerism   sprung!   How 
little  he  grasped  the  metaphysical  in- 
sight which  underlay  the  uncouth  ec- 
centricities and  grotesque  phraseology, 
the     almost     insane      fanaticism      of 
George  Fox!   How   entirely  he  misap- 
prehended the  true  drift,  the  true  force, 
the  true   weakness   of    that     anarchic 
mysticism  which  yet  has  never    become 
antinomian— of     that     anti-formalistic 
enthusiasm  which,  more  than  any  oth- 
er fervor,  became    identified   with  ex- 
ternal (though  negative)  symbols.    Yet 
for  Quakers,  and  Quakerism  in  the  ab- 

Macaulay  borrowed  from  a   proclamation  and   in 
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stract,  Macaulay  had,  no  doubt,  a  very 
sincere  respect;  and  his  personal  and 
political  association  with  members  of 
their  sect,  rendered  him,  of  course, 
anxious  to  appreciate  their  convictions 
and  their  founder.  He  simply  could 
not  comprehend  the  Quaker  stand- 
point, and  his  honest  intentions  are 
consequently  frustrated. 

But,  it  may  be  urged,  this  is  an  ex- 
treme case.  The  Quaker,  we  may  be 
told,  is  a  pious  anomaly,  a  departure 
from  all  those  established  data  of  re- 
ligious sectarianism  upon  which  poli- 
ticians learn  to  reckon;  and  the  part 
played  by  the  sect  during  the  seven- 
teenth century  is  too  small  to  render 
a  want  of  understanding  historically 
important.  We  should  not  acknowl- 
edge the  cogency  of  this  argument;  but 
we  are  willing  to  accept  a  challenge 
upon  a  far  wider  issue.  We  will 
no  longer  lay  stress  upon  purely 
religious  portraitures;  Macaulay's  in- 
capacity for  revealing  the  springs  of  a 
character  can  be  illustrated  by  a  few 
salient  examples  on  which  he  has 
spent  all  his  skill.  We  will  pass  over 
the  portraits  of  James  II.  and  his 
Queen.  We  will  not  insist  on  the 
argument  that  readers  to  whom  the 
letters  of  James  II.,  and  the  remaining 
fragments  of  his  Memoirs,  are  toler- 
ably familiar,  cannot  recognize  his  cer- 
tainly unattractive  individuality  in  the 
blustering  stage  tyrant  of  Macaulay's 
canvas.  We  will  not  dwell  on  the  fact 
that  the  handsome  virtuous  termagant 
of  Macaulay's  pages  is  but  a  coarsened 
caricature  of  the  real  Mary  of  Modena. 
We  will  go  straight  to  the  central  fig- 
ures of  his  history;  can  we  accept 
his  William  III.  or  his  Mary  II.,  as 
either  historically  convincing  or  his- 
torically final? 

In  saying  this,  we  of  course  remem- 
ber that  as  regards  William  III.  Ma- 
caulay had  peculiar  advantages  from 
which  his  cx-itic  is  debarred,  in  his  in- 
timate acquaintance  with  the  Bentinck 
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Correspondence.  But  while  this  corre- 
spondence no  doubt  illustrated  the 
most  amiable  aspect  of  William's  pri- 
vate character,  it  cannot  reverse  the 
political  verdict,  which  depends  on 
more  public  manifestations.  Nor  do 
we,  again,  mean  to  suggest  that  Ma- 
caulay actually  over-estimated  either 
his  hero  or  his  heroine.  In  certain  re- 
spects, as  most  men  would  admit,  the 
eulogy  of  William  III.  cannot  be  over- 
stated; to  us  he  is  not  the  "second- 
rate  Dutchman"  of  Mr.  Paul's  quota- 
tion, but  the  one  supremely  impressive 
figure  of  his  own  political  generation. 
For  sheer  force  of  character  it  would 
be  difficult  to  find  his  equal,  look 
where  we  will;  and  his  "die  in  the  last 
ditch"  is  the  watchword  of  the  indom- 
itable spirit.  Nor  can  we  sufficiently 
admire  that  juxtaposition  of  the  in- 
trinsically despotic  temper  which  is 
but  one  manifestation  of  intense  will- 
power, with  an  unflinching  respect  for 
covenanted  political  obligations,  even 
when  they  galled  him  the  most.  A  man 
naturally  autocratic,  and  in  practice 
indifferent -to  all  interests  save  one,  he 
yet  recognized,  and  loyally,  if  some- 
what grudgingly,  observed  the  legal 
restrictions  which  surround  the  Stadt- 
holder  of  a  Republic,  the  King  of  a 
constitutional  realm.  In  neither  form 
of  government  had  he  much  belief, 
though  his  good  sense  admitted  the 
value  of  popular  co-operation;  for 
neither  had  he  any  real  liking,  despite 
a  certain  inherited  pride  in  the  fabric 
his  ancestors  ha<f  reared.  But  he  had 
sworn  to  respect  their  limitations;  and 
his  worst  enemies  must  acknowledge 
that  in  the  letter,  at  least,  if  not  al- 
ways in  the  spirit,  Pactum  Servabat. 

Intellectually  speaking,  moreover,  he, 
in  one  department,  certainly  displayed 
first-rate  ability.  In  war,  as  Macau- 
lay candidly  admits,  he  never  rose 
above  the  second  rank;  but  our  his- 
torian does  not  certainly  exaggerate 
the  diplomatic  genius,  which,  unaided 
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by  a  single  diplomatic  grace,  dominat- 
ed for  thirty  years  the  politics  of  a 
continent.  We  must  allow,  however, 
that,  international  politics  apart,  it  is 
difficult  to  credit  William  with  the  in- 
stincts of  constructive  statesmanship. 
One  single  gigantic  aim— opposition  to 
French  ambition— gave  an  impressive 
unity  to  his  career;  but  it  was  a  unity 
obtained  by  a  resolute  sacrifice  of  all 
subordinate  issues.  Even  as  regards 
the  question  of  Toleration  he  was  not 
theoretically  in  advance  of  his  age. 
The  experience  of  Holland  had  taught 
him  to  urge,  upon  a  larger  stage,  the 
political  use  of  religious  toleration.  It 
was,  he  saw,  a  means  of  releasing  and 
concentrating  on  national  issues  the 
energies  which  else  would  be  sup- 
pressed or  diverted  into  channels  of  in- 
testine discord.  Nor  had  he  the  reli- 
gious fervor  which  so  hardly  acquiesces 
in  this  lesson  of  public  convenience, 
reinforced  though  it  be  by  the  teach- 
ing of  Christ.  For  to  the  claims  of 
personal  religion  William,  though  not 
hostile,  was  yet  certainly  indifferent; 
at  least  until  the  shock  of  his  wife's 
death  touched  the  springs  of  religious 
emotion.  His  Protestantism  was  the 
purely  political  attachment  to  a  cause 
round  which  centred  the  traditions  of 
his  house;  and  his  belief  in  predesti- 
nation argued  no  more  piety  than  Na- 
poleon's confidence  in  his  star.  But, 
even  should  we  concede  the  apparent 
superiority  of  his  ecclesiastical  policy, 
in  other  respects  he  never  appears  to 
have  dreamed  that  either  the  United 
Provinces  or  this  country  could  pos- 
sess a  political  interest  which  might 
rank  even  second  in  importance  to  the 
Continental  struggle.  For  commerce 
or  trade,  for  the  Colonies  or  the  de- 
tails of  administration,  he  cared  abso- 
lutely nothing;  and  the  constitutional 
struggles  of  the  day,  save  when  they 
trenched  on  his  own  prerogatives, 
seemed  to  him  merely  the  contest  of 
the   Frogs  and  Mice.     It  is  not  even 


perfectly  clear  whether  the  one  domi- 
nating political  idea  (the  one  passion, 
we  might  almost  call  it)  of  his  life  had 
any  very  close  relation  to  a  disinter- 
ested patriotism.  William  of  Orange 
hated  France,  perhaps  more  intensely 
than  he  loved  Holland;  certainly  more 
than  he  loved  her  people.  Their  suf- 
ferings moved  him  little;  and  we  in- 
cline to  lay  considerable  stress  on  the 
strange  tradition  which  credits  him 
with  practically  anticipating  the  cyni- 
cal motto  of  Louis  XV.  It  may  be  per- 
missible to  doubt  whether  his  patriot- 
ism was  more  than  another  name  for 
the  supreme  effort  of  personal  arro- 
gance; for  an  impassioned  pride  in  the 
task,  to  which  his  house  owed  its 
European  importance.  A  Stadtholder, 
the  descendant  of  Stadtholders  who 
had  foiled  the  greatness  of  Spain, 
could  he,  whatever  the  extremity,  face 
the  loss  of  that  proud  position?  And 
if  William's  regard  for  Holland  had 
in  it  something  of  alloy,  his  attitude 
towards  England  was  one  of  cyn- 
ical simplicity.  To  the  shackles  of 
her  constitution  he  conceded  indeed, 
as  we  have  already  admitted,  the 
tribute  of  a  strict,  if  impatient  fidelity; 
but  for  her  interests,  her  sentiments, 
her  happiness,  or  her  liberties,  he  cared 
no  whit  more  than  he  was  absolutely 
compelled.  In  his  eyes  she  was  merely 
a  valuable  asset  in  the  resources  of 
international  rivalry— a  piece  of  su- 
preme importance  on  the  chess-board 
of  Continental  strife.  The  Revolution 
was  a  dexterous  move  which  brought 
her  energies  out  of  check,  and  adminis- 
tered a  check  as  effective  to  his  royal 
antagonist  of  France.  Macaulay,  in 
the  powerful  study  of  William's  char- 
acter which  occupies  the  seventh  chap- 
ter of  his  history,  almost  admits  as 
much.  But  it  is  with  Macaulay  a  sub- 
ordinate thesis,  unceasingly  worked 
out  in  the  subsequent  chapters  of  his 
work,  that  William,  though  he  never 
loved   England   and    though   his  inter- 
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ests  were  rooted  elsewhere,  did  harbor 
in  the  second  place  a  disinterested 
moral  enthusiasm  for  the  faith  and 
freedom  of  this  country;  and  it  is  this 
pious  opinion  which  so  signally  im- 
pairs the  reality  of  Macaulay's  por- 
trait. The  present  writer,  having  oc- 
casion to  investigate,  somewhat  ex- 
haustively, the  ultimate  objects  of  the 
various  contracting  parties  to  the  ex- 
pedition of  1688,  once  analyzed  with 
minute  attention  Macaulay's  account 
of  the  preceding  intrigues;  and  was 
startled  to  find  how  incongruous  are 
Macaulay's  premises  and  the  incidents 
which  he  relates  with  a  conscientious 
prolixity  and  a  serene  absence  of  com- 
ment. For  to  Macaulay  the  "declara- 
tion" of  1688  expresses  the  real  mind 
of  William;  while  in  point  of  actual 
fact  the  "declaration"  expressed  not 
the  motives  of  the  Prince,  but  the 
sentiments  of  those  English  allies 
whose  overtures  gave  him  his  pretext. 
The  object  of  William  was  one  which 
did  not  and  could  not  appear  in  a 
document  of  this  nature;  namely,  to 
obtain  so  commanding  an  influence 
over  the  internal  economy  of  England 
as  should  enable  him  to  force  her  en- 
ergies into  line  with  the  great  Euro- 
pean coalition.  The  English  Revolu- 
tionists of  1688  (though  more  suc- 
cessful in  effect)  were,  in  fact,  as 
truly  instruments  in  the  Continental 
schemes  of  a  powerful  intelligence  as 
the  Johannesburg  reformers  of  1896. 

We  do  not  of  course  mean  to  place 
the  two  incidents  on  a  level;  for  the 
three  most  repellent  features  of  the 
Jameson   Raid  were   certainly    absent 


from  the  earlier  intrigue.4  But  the 
relative  positions  of  the  contracting 
parties  were  curiously  similar;  and 
had  the  Jameson  Raid  (contrary  to  all 
the  canons  of  probability)  actually  suc- 
ceeded, the  sequel  in  either  case  had 
no  doubt  borne  considerable  resem- 
blance. The  Pcince  of  Orange,  as  we 
know,  soon  informed  his  startled  fol- 
lowers, in  fashion  trenchant  though  in- 
direct, that  he  had  no  intention  of  be- 
coming his  wife's  gentleman  usher; 
while  Mr.  Rhodes  intimated  to  the 
world,  with  a  candor  equally  drastic, 
that  he  did  not  work  in  the  interests 
of  a  President  J.  B.  Robinson.  King 
William,  we  are  aware,  did  not  find 
the  throne  of  England  exactly  a 
bed  of  roses;  and  a  President  Cecil 
Rhodes,  endowed  with  less  constitu- 
tional scruples  than  his  prototype,  had 
no  doubt  found  deluded  Reformers  as 
recalcitrant  and  as  embittered  as  did 
William  the  outwitted  Tories  and  the 
disillusioned  Whigs  of  1689.  Macaulay, 
as  we  know,  has  frequently  and  bitter- 
ly censured  the  perfidy  and  the  ingrat- 
itude which  dogged  the  steps  of  the 
"deliverer,"  For  the  perfidy  there  is 
no  excuse  save  this,  that  William, 
however  reluctantly,  had  encouraged 
similar  treachery  in  the  person  of 
Churchill.  The  charge  of  ingratitude 
is  a  little  beside  the  mark,  if  we  mean 
political,  not  personal,  ingratitude.  We 
hold  no  brief  for  the  Opposition  gran- 
dees, of  whom  most  were  sordidly  un- 
scrupulous. But  the  disappointed  per- 
sonal pretensions  which  account  for 
the  defection  of  the  basest  among  the 
Jacobite  "rats,"  do  not  entirely  cover 


*  1.  England  was  no  dependency  of  the  United 
Provinces,  to  which  the  States  had  guaranteed 
an  internal  autonomy,  while  retaining  a  suze- 
rainty which  gave  ample  facilities  for  legiti- 
mate Intervention  (or  in  the  end,  for  forcible 
Intervention),  In  the  event  of  an  evasion  of  the 
terms  originally  settled;  and  which  rendered  a 
sudden  inroad,  unpreceded  by  anything  in  the 
nature  of  warning,  an  act  so  peculiarly  unwar- 
rantable. 

2.    We    trace    in  *  William    of    Orange,    as    al- 


ready noted,  the  strong  constitutional  loyalty  In 
which  Mr.  Rhodes  was  certainly  deficient.  His 
great  expedition  was  not  undertaken  in  unscrup- 
ulous defiance  of  WUllam's  principals,  the  Leg- 
islative, executive,  and  people  of  the  United 
Provinces,    but   with    their  explicit  consent. 

3.  William  III.  had  previously  exhausted  the 
efforts  of  diplomacy  in  an  effort  to  settle  the 
differences  between  James  II.  and  his  people  on 
a   reasonable  basis. 
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the  ground.    It  was  a  disbelief  in  Wil- 
liam's   moral    honesty    of    purpose— a 
disbelief  which  William  had  done  very 
much  to  foster,  from  which  the  Jacob- 
ite reaction  drew  its  noblest  proselytes. 
For  William,   though  he    carried  into 
effect  the  details  of  a  distasteful  bar- 
gain, had  entered  upon    the    intrigue 
from  unavowed  and    unavowable  mo- 
tives.    Men  soon  recognized  tne  very 
narrow  limits  of  his  concern  for  Eng- 
lish  well-being;   they  realized   (in    the 
witty  language  of  Lord  Halifax)  that 
he  only  took  England  on  the  way  to 
France;  and  William,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, did  his  best  to  deepen  the  im- 
pression.    Ready  as  he  was  to  saeri- 
.flee,  in  the  interests  of  his  own   su- 
preme political    ideal,   both   his    own 
lesser  interests  and  the  passions  and 
lesser    interests    of    his    subjects,    he 
could  hardly  be  induced  to  surrender, 
to  the  most  legitimate    expression    or' 
national  desire  or  national  resentment, 
a  single  political  convenience,  a  single 
personal    whim.     The    initial    indiffer- 
ence which  he  displayed  for  the  na- 
tional  interests  in   Ireland;  his  readi- 
ness to  assist  in  debauching  yet  fur- 
ther the  lax  political  morality  of  his 
age,  by  employing,  in  the  interests  of 
an  unpopular  policy,  the  discreditable 
and  discredited  resource  of    pecuniary 
corruption;  his  re-employment  of  Min- 
isters branded  with    the    political    in- 
famy of  a  Sunderland  or  a  Dairy mple; 
his  ostentatious  preference  of  his  own 
countrymen;  the  lavish  expenditure  of 
money,    practically    public,    on    Dutch 
favorites,     or     a    discarded     mistress, 
showed    clearly   enough,   that  in   mat- 
ters of  political  morality,  William  was 
in  no  whit  more  squeamish  than  the 
majority  of  his  contemporaries.  It  was 
therefore  scarcely  surprising  that  men 
should   be  inclined   to  deny  him   that 
comparative  purity  of  political  motive 
which  could  alone  legitimatize  his  en- 
terprise; that  in  the  revulsion   of  the 
moment  they   should   credit  him   with 


the  mere  vulgar  ambition  for  the  ex- 
ternal trappings  of  royalty,  of  which 
he  was  certainly  devoid,  and  to  which 
his  relation  towards  his  predecessor 
must  have  lent  so  sinister  a  character. 
Nor  did  men  always  realize,  as  pos- 
terity has  recognized,  that  his  interest, 
if  not  his  sentiments,  identified  him  in 
the  main  points  of  policy  with  national 
aspirations. 

The  fact  is,  that  Macaulay  has  trans- 
ferred motives,  and  has  credited  Wil- 
liam with  the  pure  impersonal  zeal  for 
faith  and  country  which  certainly  ani- 
mated his  wife.  Of  Queen  Mary  her- 
self, meanwhile,  Macaulay  had  formed 
a  very  imperfect  impression.  The  re- 
cent publication  of  her  private  papers 
has  cast  a  light,  which  Macaulay,  of 
course,  lacked,  upon  a  noble  and  pa- 
thetic figure;  but  he  had  her  letters, 
and  Burnet's  fine  rhapsody,  and  num- 
erous significant  touches  in  contempo- 
rary memoirs.  Yet  his  picture  is  in  its 
essence  little  more  than  the  conven- 
tional portrait  of  the  virtuous  ma- 
tron:— 

The  prudent  partner  of  his  blood 
Leaned  on  him,  faithful,  gentle,  good, 
Wearing  the  rose  of  womanhood. 

He  paints  her  amiable,  gracious,  nat- 
urally intelligent,  yet  imperfectly  edu- 
cated, and  fond  "almost  to  idolatry"; 
and  such  she  certainly  was;  but  the 
description  does  scant  justice  to  the 
more  characteristic  features  of  a  re- 
markable individuality,  and  of  the 
trials  to  which  it  was  exposed.  For 
the  course  of  her  married  life  had  not, 
in  reality,  the  almost  idyllic  character 
which  Macaulay  imparts  to  it.  A  mar- 
riage of  political  convenience  of  which 
the  initial  coldness  soon  merges  into  a 
romantic  attachment,  is  a  theme  worn 
threadbare  by  fiction,  and  not  (let  us 
hope)  unknown  in  the  more  sober 
realms  of  fact.  But  the  relations  of 
Mary  to  her  husband  had  about  them 
a    dramatic   complexity"  which   Macau- 
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lay  has  not  recognized.  It  was  no 
case  of  a  mere  temporary  alienation. 
It  is  the  history  of  a  generous  woman, 
reluctantly  united,  while  yet  almost  a 
child,  to  a  cold  repellent  bridegroom; 
fretting  her  youth  away  under  neglect, 
harshness,  and  a  jealousy  of  her  po- 
litical pretensions,  which,  in  a  lesser 
man,  could  only  have  been  called 
petty.  Lonely  and  childless,  she  finds 
comfort  in  study  and  religion;  and 
learns,  by  sheer  force  of  personal  rec- 
titude and  her  own  high  aspiration,  to 
recognize,  and  even  to  idealize,  the 
moral  and  intellectual  stature  of  her 
unresponsive  partner. 

We  see  her  gradually  devoting  her- 
self to  his  person  and  his  interests, 
with  a  passion  which  overlooked  her 
outstanding  wrongs;  and  preserving 
meanwhile  a  serenity  of  judgment 
which  refused  to  condone  the  errors 
which  she  did  not  resent.  For  her 
understanding  (despite  Macaulay)  was 
emphatically  not  "subjugated  by  that 
of  her  husband";  who  (though  duly 
sensible  of  her  virtue)  seems  to  have 
lived  with  her  nearly  ten  years  ere  he 
discovered  that  she  had  any  intelli- 
gence to  subjugate;  and  to  have  con- 
sistently relied  meanwhile  upon  the 
simpler  expedient  of  command.  Her 
most  striking  peculiarity  is,  indeed, 
the  union  of  unaffected  humility,  unaf- 
fected piety,  and  unaffected  external 
submission  to  her  husband's  will,  with 
a  self-reliance  of  private  judgment, 
rare  in  a  woman  so  young,  and,  we 
may  add,  so  devout.  We  see  her  at 
length,  by  the  process  of  events,  com- 
pelled to  take  that  active  part  in  pub- 
lic affairs  from  which  her  husband's 
jealousy  and  her  own  principles  had 
hitherto  so  rigidly  excluded  her;  and, 
despite  her  inexperience,  entering  into 
the  spirit  of  business  like  a  true  grand- 
child of  Chancellor  Clarendon.  To  po- 
litical originality  she  has,  indeed,  no 
claim;  and,  in  fact,  her  own  scrupu- 
lous self-effacement  in   her  husband's 


favor  left  her  scarcely  more  initiative 
than  falls  to  a  modern    constitutional 
sovereign.     In  truth,  the  character  of 
her  intellect,  broad,  sane    and  practi- 
cal, rather  than  brilliant  or  profound; 
her   union   of   exalted   sentiment   with 
shrewd  common   sense — the    trend    of 
her  religious  sympathies  and  the  brac- 
ing influence  of  a  strain  of  moral  Pu- 
ritanism,   dissociated    from    the    more 
repellent  features  of  the  puritan  ideal 
—an  unswerving  moral  courage  which, 
underlying     the     instinctive     physical 
timidity  of  the  woman,  could  present 
a  bold  front  even  to  physical  danger— 
her  womanly  tact,  and  her  more  than 
manly  veracity,  recall  to  our  minds  a 
later  and  a  happier  Sovereign.    Nor  Is 
it  too  much  to  say  that  Mary,  during 
her    four   years   of   intermittent   rule, 
was  the  one  leading  politician  of  her 
nation  whose  political  conduct  was  ab- 
solutely   disinterested;    and    in    whose 
eyes  the  fortunes,  even  of    her    hus- 
band, stood  second    to    higher    issues. 
And  she  had  in  some  degree  the  re- 
ward  she   would   most  have  coveted; 
her  abilities  and  her  self-devotion  did 
slowly  wrest  from  the  obstinate  heart 
of  her  husband  the  admiring,  and  even 
the  passionate    affection  which  youth 
and  beauty  had  failed    to    conciliate; 
and  which,  to  the  end,  could  not  break 
less  legitimate  ties.    We  see  her,  none 
the    less,    grown    increasingly  weary; 
welcoming,   with  pathetic    eagerness— 
for  which,  as  for  a  sin,  she  repented— 
the  hope  of  an  early  death,  and,  final- 
ly, at  the  age  of  thirty-five,  thankfully 
accept    her    summons,    devoted,    self- 
sacrificed,  silent  to  the  last.     Silent  to 
the  world,  to  her  husband,  even  to  her- 
self, upon  the  wrongs  Which  had  most 
strongly  touched  her  affections  and  her 
pride;  yet  leaving  behind  her  the  last 
solemn    letter    of     admonition    which 
wrung  from  her  overwhelmed  and  re- 
morseful husband  the  sacrifice  he  had 
refused  to  her  in  life.     For  with  the 
death  of  Queen  Mary  the  intrigue  be- 
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tween  her  husband  and  Elizabeth  Vil- 
liers  abruptly  terminates. 

The  theme,  by  its  dramatic  pathos, 
has  carried  us  too  far;  for  the  essen- 
tial relations  between  William  and 
Mary  are  rather  of  human  interest 
than  of  political  import.  We  but  touch 
upon  them  to  show  of  what  impressive 
material  Macaulay  has  deprived  his 
pages,  by  his  inability  to  follow  the 
more  delicate  clues  of  character.  Can 
we  identify  an  episode  of  this  pathet- 
ic experience  in  the  fluent  pages  of 
his  history?  The  incidents  so  baldly 
sketched  in  the  above  paragraph  are 
traceable  in  works  which  lay  open  to 
Macaulay  as  to  our  own  contempora- 
ries; but,  blinded  by  his  own  confident 
misreadings  of  the  principal  charac- 
ters, he  did  not  see  the  fainter  indica- 
tions visible  between  the  lines.  And 
in  so  crucial  an  instance  lies  the  meas- 
ure of  Macaulay's  limitations.  If  he 
has  failed  in  the  portraiture  to  which 
he  devoted  his  most  exquisite  labor, 
what  can   we   expect  of  less   studied 
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representations?  Like  the  gorgeous 
canvases  of  Paul  Veronese  his  glow- 
ing narrative,  viewed  as  an  artistic 
whole,  enchants  us  by  the  brilliance  of 
its  coloring,  the  pomp  of  its  accesso- 
ries, its  admirable  composition,  the 
easy  grouping  of  the  figures,  the  sure 
draughtsmanship  of  the  whole.  But 
it  is  not,  in  the  highest  sense,  true.  We 
do  not  go  to  the  "Marriage  of  Cana" 
for  the  likeness  of  the  Lord  or  the  por- 
trait of  the  twelve  Apostles;  we  do  not 
hope  to  find  there  for  ever  portrayed, 
with  the  magic  insight  of  imaginative 
genius,  the  inner  significance  of  the 
simple  feast  which  it  commemorates. 
Yet  for  all  we  have  received  from  that 
opulent  pencil  it  becomes  us  to  be  truly 
thankful;  the  painter  gives  us  so  much 
that  it  seems  churlish  to  ask  for  more. 
And  thus,  if  we  must  indeed  maintain 
that  in  the  highest  point  of  his  ambi- 
ton  Macaulay  has  failed,  we  shall  do 
well  to  remember  how  much  his  fail- 
ure exceeds  inferior  success. 

H.    G.  Foxcroft. 


PRELL'S  SELECTION. 


After  a  fairly  long  life  of  unremit- 
ting toil  with  axe  and  hammer,  gad, 
and  pick,  and  plough,  in  many  fields 
of  labor  and  in  many  places,  David 
Prell  took  up  a  selection,  impelled  part- 
ly by  an  old  desire  to  settle  down,  but 
mainly  by  the  strenuous  solicitations 
of  a  paternal  government.  One  of 
those  passing  fits  of  creative  and  re- 
formatory energy  that  so  often  attack 
Australian  governments  had  turned 
the  popular  fancy  lightly  to  the  land. 
The  desire  to  convert  clerks,  miners, 
carpenters,  poets,  lawyers,  and  miscel- 
laneous idlers  into  successful  farmers, 


by  turning  them  loose  in  the  Bush 
armed  with  a  lease,  was  inspiring 
much  eloquent  oratory.  "Go  on  the 
land,  young  man!"  was  the  shibboleth 
of  the  ministers;  and,  although  no  lon- 
ger a  young  man,  David  accepted  the 
invitation,  and  selected  land  in  a  local- 
ity particularly  favored  by  Providence, 
according  to  the  interpretations  of  the 
philanthropic  politicians. 

Prell's  selection  consisted  of  three 
hundred  acres  of  Bush  situated  four- 
teen miles  from  nowhere,  where  the 
railway  came  to  an  untimely  end. 
David  tramped  out  one  fierce  Decem- 
ber day,  when  the  shilling  thermom- 
eter under  the  verandah  of  Coleman's 
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shanty  registered  107°  in  the  shade, 
carrying  all  his  worldly  goods  and  the 
scant  savings  of  years  in  the  swag  on 
his  back. 

After  leaving  the  vague  track,  he 
literally  burrowed  his  way  through  the 
compact  Bush,  where  the  tall,  straight 
gum-trees  stood  massed  like  an  implac- 
able army,  sullenly  resisting  his  ad- 
vances as  though  recognizing  the  de- 
structive germ,  their  formidable  boles 
laced  with  an  entanglement  of  vines, 
supple-jack;  and  a  myriad  creeping 
things  of  vegetable  kind;  and  the  wil- 
derness of  undergrowth  that  flourished 
between  conspired  to  trip  and  strangle 
the  intruder  whose  presence  threat- 
ened the  pristine  grandeur  and  the  au- 
tocratic rule  of  the  towering  trees. 

Dave  Prell  made  his  way  to  the  por- 
tion of  this  vast  wilderness  that  was 
his,  subject  to  the  conditions  and  pro- 
visions of  the  Act,  and  knew  it  was 
his  only  by  virtue  of  an  amazing  in- 
stinct, which  makes  the  pathless  Bush 
explicit  to  the  true  bushman.  There 
the  forest  was  dense  with  boughs  far 
above,  choked  below  with  creepers, 
bracken,  prickly  mosses,  stinkweed,  all 
the  profuse  flora  of  an  Australian 
scrub;  around  was  silence,  nor  was 
there  any  sign  to  distinguish  this  spot 
from  a  thousand  others  in  the  miles  of 
dumb  forest  encircling  it.  But  Dave 
slipped  his  swag  from  his  shoulder 
here,  and  stood  erect  among  his  pos- 
sessions, lord  of  all  he  surveyed. 

Dave  was  a  small  man,  five  feet  six 
inches  in  his  bluchers,  almost  fleshless, 
his  thin  beard  and  overhanging  brows 
already  grizzled;  but  his  face,  tanned 
to  the  ruddy  brown  of  new  leather, 
was  the  face  of  a  conqueror;  his  bare 
lean  arms,  redder  than  those  of  a  Red 
Indian  and  corded  like  an  athlete's, 
were  wonderfully  suggestive  of  tough- 
ness and  endurance. 

The  Bush  and  the  man  were  face  to 
face;  the  gigantic  gums  stern,  lower- 
ing, indomitable,  the  man  a  mere  pigmy 


at  their  roots,  but  animated  with  the 
confidence/  of  one  who  had  seen  labor 
overthrow  the  tallest  forests  and  eat 
up  the  hills.  Prell  was  about  to  cane 
a  home  for  himself  out  of  this  tangle, 
these  massed  trees,  some  large  enough 
to  have  housed  him  in  their  hollow 
trunks,  and  he  was  not  appalled.  He 
had  taken  his  axe  from  the  bands  of 
the  swag,  and  stood  with  his  thumb 
testing  the  edge,  looking  up  at  his  ene- 
mies, a  more  daring  David  in  the  pres- 
ence of  ten  thousand  Goliaths.  A  long 
sinister  snake  slid  on  the  dry  leaves 
over  the  log  on  which  he  stood,  and  he 
dropped  the  bright  blade  on  its  lean 
body,  severing  it.  The  snake  struck 
at  the  axe  with  its  vicious  hammer- 
like head.  These  were  the  first  blows, 
and  the  man  had  conquered. 

"Tiger!"  said  Dave  examining  the 
tail  stirring  convulsively  on  the  loose 
bark.  "Them  M.P.'s  didn't  say  nothin' 
'bout  tiger  snakes  among  the  'natural 
indoocements.'  " 

The  selector  had  to  seek  an  open 
space  large  enough  to  spread  his  blan- 
ket in  for  that  night,  and  he  found  it 
at  a  little  distance  on  the  top  of  a 
great  granite  boulder,  like  a  huge 
mammoth  sunk  to  the  shoulders  in  the 
rich  loam,  striving  hopelessly  in  the 
toils  of  the  vines  and  the  weeds.  On 
the  moss  of  the  rock  Dave  made  his 
first  bed;  here  he  lit  his  first  fire,  and 
while  the  billy  boiled  he  sat  at  a  dis- 
tance, for  the  evening  was  close  and 
oppressive,  watching  the  smoke  tow- 
ering up  in  a  thin  line,  and  saw  a 
vision  of  a  smiling  homestead  swathed 
in  green  and  a  golden  sweep  of  ripen- 
ing corn  swelling  up  the  slope.  A 
kookaburra  on  a  dry  limb  far  above 
him  lifted  up  its  head  and  filled  the 
bush  with  echoes  of  dry,  cynical  laugh- 
ter, and  the  man  waved  his  hat  to  the 
quaint  bird,  and  laughed  back  with 
boyish  exuberance.  A  magpie  greeted 
him  with  a  long  carol,  mellow  and  mu- 
sical like  the  bugle-call  of  young  Hope, 
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and  a  sleepy  mother  monkey-bear 
clinging  stupidly  to  the  bole  of  a  sap- 
ling near  by,  and  her  equally  stupid 
offspring  clinging  to  her  back,  blinked 
little' round  eyes  at  him.  Dave  offered 
the  beasts  bread.  These  were  to  be 
his  boon  companions  perhaps  for  years 
to  come,  and  Prell  was  a  sociable  man. 

The  selector  lay  without  covering  on 
his  mossy  couch  that  night,  for  his 
indurated  hide  was  mosquito-proof, 
and  the  many  mysterious  things  that 
walk  in  the  darkness  had  no  terrors 
for  him.  He  was  familiar  with  all  the 
voices  and  moods  of  the  Bush,  and  the 
one  sound  that  haunted  and  soothed 
his  dreams  was  the  low  murmur  of  a 
creek,  the  strongest  "natural  induce- 
ment," promising  plenteous  water  even 
in  the  fiercest  months  of  summer  when 
the  drought  fiend  drives  his  blazing 
chariot  through  the  land. 

Morning  found  the  Bush  in  another 
humor,  bright,  cool,  moist,  propitious. 
There  was  joyance  in  the  air:  life 
twittered  and  whistled  and  laughed  in 
the  trees,  and  stirred  briskly  in  the 
scrub;  and  the  magpies,  whose  golden 
call  is  the  most  stirriDg  note  of  opti- 
mism in  the  Australian  wilds,  welcomed 
the  sun  with  a  full-throated  chorus. 
After  looking  about  him,  Dave  deter- 
mined to  set  up  his  tent  upon  the  rock. 
He  placed  the  first  upright  in  a  dry 
cleft,  and  carried  the  ridge-pole  back 
to  a  convenient  sapling.  Here  he  must 
live  till  he  should  wrest  from  the  op- 
posing scrub  and  the  giant  trees  a 
clear  space  on  which  to  build  a  modest 
hut  of  bark. 

Prell  spent  the  whole  of  next  day 
searching  his  settlement  over,  seeking 
the  best  site  for  his  happy  home.  He 
decided  upon  a  spot  about  one  hun- 
dred yards  from  the  rock,  where  the 
land  rose  in  a  gentle  slope  from  the 
creek.  The  creek  would  have  remained 
undiscovered  by  a  city  dweller,  hidden 
away  under  the  masses  of  bush 
growth.     Gums   that  had  perished  of 


age  or  fallen  by  mischance  lay  across 
its  course;  huge  ferns  (old-man  ferns 
they  call  them  there)  their  trunks 
straight  as  lances,  or  grotesquely 
twisted  to  accommodate  themselves  to 
the  scant  space  offered  by  the  tangled 
dead  timber,  grew  thickly  all  along  the 
banks  and  in  the  bed,  thirsty  saplings 
and  ravenous  scrub  thronged  every  foot 
of  root-hold,  and  over  all  were  piled 
vine  and  creeper,  bramble  and  weed. 
Thick  myrtle  bushes  spread  thin  clouds 
of  dainty  white  blossom  in  the  shade, 
and  tiny  ferns  of  many  kinds,  and 
strange,  parasitic  plants  of  subtle  and 
ethereal  beauty  swarmed  upon  the 
dead  limbs  and  the  living  trees,  and 
hung  delicately  in  mid-air  on  threads 
of  tentacle.  The  monstrous  Bush, 
struggling  for  space,  had  bridged  the 
stream  and  overgrown  it  so  thickly 
that  the  cool,  life-giving  waters  ran  in 
cavernous  darkness  below. 

But  all  this  loneliness  must  go.  Too 
often  to  the  struggling  settler  the  thing 
of  beauty  is  a  curse  for  ever.  Dave 
was  an  abominable  utilitarian;  he  laid 
his  axe  at  the  root  of  beauty,  and  com- 
menced his  war  with  Nature. 

It  was  a  long  fight.  Dave  Prell  cut 
at  the  heart  of  the  bush  from  the 
sweet,  fresh  hours  of  the  dawn, 
through  the  glittering  hot  day,  till  the 
laughing  jackasses  on  the  skeleton 
trees  shrieked  again  as  if  in  derision, 
and  the  cockatoos  homing  in  the  tall- 
est gum  clattered  and  squealed  and 
whistled.  Surely  not  all  the  foundling 
asylums  in  all  the  world  would  make 
such  a  to-do  about  going  to  bed. 

Prell's  axe  kept  the  busy  echoes  stir- 
ring in  the  hills.  He  felled  the  sap- 
lings and  up-rooted  the  great  mess- 
mates and  the  towering  white  gums. 
The  dSbris  was  gathered  in  heaps  and 
burnt;  the  enormous  logs  were  rolled 
together  with  levers  and  given  to  the 
fire;  trees  that  were  dry  enough  to 
burn  were  fired  standing.  For  months 
the  man  slaved  in  an  atmosphere  of 
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smoke  that  gave  his  brown  skin  a 
richer  tint,  and  at  length,  after  a  year, 
a  little  hut  stood  in  a  narrow  clearing, 
and  a  tidy  patch  of  garden  promised 
vegetables  for  the  near  future. 


II. 


Ten  years  later  a  fussy  mountain 
railway  had  followed  David  Prell  and 
his  scattered  neighbors  into  the  hills. 
The  toy  trains  on  this  amazing  rail- 
road rattled  over  ravines,  Blondin-like, 
on  their  narrow  track,  crawled  round 
wooded  spurs,  clinging  to  the  face  of 
the  quarried  rock,  toiled  slowly,  puf- 
fing and  straining,  up  steep  gradients, 
and  scampered  wildly  down  rash  in- 
clines, sawing,  and  clattering,  and 
rushing,  with  a  frenzy  of  impetuosity 
absurdly  humau,  and  always  on  the 
point  of  tumbling  headlong  into  the 
treetops  far  below  on  one  hand  or  the 
other.  Eventually  they  arrived  at  the 
terminus  in  the  thick  Bush,  where  a 
lone  wooden  store,  dusty  and  weather- 
worn, blinked  its  windows  in  the  fierce 
sunlight.  There  was  always  an  old 
horse  hitched  to  a  tree  before  the 
store,  drowsing  with  his  nose  in  the 
dust;  but  rarefy  did  you  see  any  other 
living  thing  at  Blackbutt. 

A  well-defined  cart-track,  known 
grandly  as  the  main  road,  now  led  to- 
wards Prell's  Selection,  twisting  and 
winding  through  the  trees,  a  puddle  in 
the  winter,  an  inexhaustible  dust-bed 
in  the  summer.  After  a  mile  or  so  the 
track  gradually  faded,  the  smaller 
tracks  leading  to  the  right  and  left 
having  absorbed  much  of  the  traffic. 
The  road  remained  split  again  and 
again,  till  it  dwindled  at  length  into 
a  mere  foot-path,  and  slowly  the  Bush 
closed  in,  throwing  out  limbs  and  ten- 
tacles to  resist  the  pedestrian.  Here 
were  met  pathetic  signs  of  man's  futile 
struggles;  a  small  patch  of  treeless 
land,  where  the  scrub  rooted,  and  the 
graceful  saplings  shot  up  their  slender 


stems,  eager  to  win  for  the  Bush  its 
own  again;  the  charred  frame  of  a 
burnt  hut,  with  creepers  swarming  over 
it  like  vindictive  arms  striving  to  pull 
it  down  and  hide  it  away  among  the 
thick  weeds  clustering  at  its  feet;  a 
sawn  butt  with  a  small  stack  of  split 
wood,  the  tender  plants  twining  about 
the  chips,  the  stack  already  overgrown 
with  clinging  swordgrass.  There  is 
something  terrifying  in  this  passion  of 
the  Bush  to  wipe  out  the  evidences  of 
man's  encroachments,  to  stifle  man 
himself  and  secrete  his  bones  in  the 
rank  grasses,  to  tear  down  the  work 
of  his  hands,  to  devour  it,  to  quickly 
fill  the  gaps  it  has  made  as  if  its  ex- 
istence were  a  shame.  An  outraged 
spirit  seems  to  stir  in  these  deserted 
mangled  spaces,  and  it  is  not  till  the 
saplings  have  grown  thick  and  tall 
that  the  Bush  puts  on  again  its  charac- 
teristic stillness,  and  the  peace  of  ages 
broods  in  the  shade. 

The  track  became  fainter  still,  di- 
verted now  and  then  by  fallen  trees, 
and  the  Bush  denser  and  darker,  and 
presently  the  seeker  was  startled  by 
the  barking  of  a  dog,  sounding  quite 
ghostly  in  these  wilds.  But  the  watch- 
dog's honest  bark  is  always  the  herald 
of  civilization  to  the  bush  wanderer. 
The  traveller  came  out  of  the  forest 
as  out  of  a  darkened  room,  and  a  wide 
clearing  opened  before  him,  flooded 
with  keen  light  and  penetrating  heat 
that  stirred  in  the  air,  visible,  corpus- 
cular. 

A  batch  of  huts  and  many  out- 
houses, irregularly  set  down,  built  of 
split  slates  and  roofed  with  stringy- 
bark,  picturesque  in  their  disorder  and 
their  wealth  of  vines,  stood  in  the 
centre  of  the  clearing.  To  the  left 
were  an  acre  of  mature  orchard  (with 
red  strips  of  cotton  stuff  to  scare  the 
gluttonous  parrots  stirring  in  the  hot 
breeze  and  lending  a  vagrant  note  of 
color),  another  half  acre  of  young 
trees,  half  an  acre  of  raspberries  in  or- 
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derly  rows,  half  an  acre  of  potatoes, 
and  a  vegetable  garden  green  and  se- 
verely systematic.  It  was  an  oasis  in 
the  desert,  a  tiny  Tadmor  in  the  wil- 
derness. 

The  dog  stood  on  a  log  with  his  tail 
unfurled,  barking  interrogatively,  but 
well  disposed  towards  the  visitor;  a  big 
bay  horse  hung  his  nose  over  the  slab 
fence,  meditating  drowsily;  fowls, 
ducks,  and  geese  swarmed,  fattening 
on  the  shooting  grasshoppers;  down 
near  the  creek  a  cow  stood  knee-deep 
in  the  sweet  spring  water.  A  woman 
bent  over  one  of  the  garden  beds.  Dave 
had  been  married  these  five  years  to  a 
homely,  toiling  body  like  himself. 

Evidently  the  man  had  conquered. 
The  Bush  stood  off  from  him  on  the 
hill  side,  presenting  a  straight,  high 
wall  of  trunks,  a  mighty  palisade.  The 
trees  stood  proudly,  threateningly,  as 
if  only  awaiting  the  word  to  advance 
again,  and  sweep  away  the  insolent 
man  and  his  works.  All  around  the 
fenced  cultivations  the  grass  was  yel- 
low and  crisp,  excepting  where  the 
creek  struck  through,  rippling  in  the 
sunlight,  trailing  skirts  of  green. 

David  Prell  was  seated  at  a  table 
under  a  small  verandah  roofed  with 
vines,  finishing  his  mid-day  meal, 
greyer,  leaner,  browner  than  when  he 
first  faced  the  bush  at  Blackbutt,  but 
tough  still.  A  swarm  of  tiny  chickens, 
mere  fluffy  balls,  tumbled  and  piped 
at  his  feet.  With  the  pannikin  of  tea 
halfway  to  his  lips,  Dave  paused,  and 
his  eyes  passed  lovingly  over  the  re- 
sults of  his  labor.  A  swelling  pride 
stirred  within  him,  the  joy  of  the  vic- 
tor. Life  had  been  hard;  hard  it  was 
still,  but  with  fruit  and  eggs,  and 
honey,  money  enough  was  earned  for 
their  simple  needs,  and  a  grateful 
tranquility  rested  on  Prell's  Selection. 

Dave  felt  the  lusts  of  the  conqueror 
for  the  first  time  to-day.  The  fight 
had  been  bitter,  unremitting;  many 
times  it  had  seemed  hopeless,  but  with 


set  teeth  he  had  fought  on,  thinking 
only  of  the  one  day's  task,  not  daring 
to  look  at  his  work  as  a  whole  for  fear 
the  magnitude  of  it  should  crush  his 
spirit  entirely.  How  hard  that  long 
struggle  had  been  only  those  who  have 
pitted  themselves  against  the  Bush  can. 
know.  To-day,  sitting  in  the  shadow 
of  his  own  vine,  looking  at  the  green 
freshness  of  his  cultivation  steeped  in 
the  consuming  heat,  Dave  had  a  sense 
of  real  success.  He  looked  at  the  line 
of  Bush,  an  exultation  like  the  grand 
insolence  of  youth  seized  him,  and  he 
lifted  his  pannikin  on  high  to  the  sul- 
len trees.  "To  the  devil  with  you!"  he 
said. 

He  drank  defiance  to  his  enemy  the 
Bush,  and  laughed  aloud.  A  kooka- 
burra answered  him  mockingly,  and 
Dave  laughed  louder  still,  waving  his 
pannikin.  Mrs.  Prell,  who  had  come 
panting  up  from  the  garden,  stopped 
in  amazement.  "You  ain't  goin'  balmy 
are  you,  Davy?"  she  asked  anxiously. 

"No,  old  woman,  but  it's  up  to  me 
to  crow.  Ain't  I  licked  the  Bush  in 
fair  fight?" 

"Don't  crow  till  you're  out  of  it,  man. 
I  seen  smoke  in  Bob's  corner." 

Prell's  face  lost  its  animation  in- 
stantly, and  became  thali  of  the  dumb, 
tireless  fighter  once  „  more.  He  seized 
a  bucket  containing  water  in  which  an 
old  sack  was  steeped,  and  ran  in  the 
direction  of  the  fire.  After  stripping 
off  her  inflammable  cotton  skirt, 
Martha  followed,  carrying  another 
bucket.  The  smoke  rolled  between  the 
gum  boles,  and  the  hot  north  wind,  as 
if  scenting  mischief,  blew  a  gust 
among  the  boughs.  The  forest  stirred 
impatiently. 

This  was  no  new  thing  to  Prell,  who, 
while  fighting  the  Bush  had  learned 
to  meet  both  flood  and  fire.  He  had  no 
fear,  but  it  was  necessary  to  keep  the 
flames  from  his  precious  fences,  and 
with  the  sack  he  beat  down  the  fire 
running  in  the  dry  grass.    Like  a  wise 
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man  whose  wisdom  was  borii  of  ex- 
perience, the  settler  had  kept  spaces 
beyond  his  fences  free  of  all  bracken 
and  dead  timber,  and  it  was  possible  to 
hold  the  grass  fire  under. 

A  breath  as  of  a  furnace  came  from 
the  Bush;  the  fire  boiled  among  the 
trees,  running  and  leaping  fantastical- 
ly, now  clouded  in  thick  smoke,  now 
throwing  out  long,  sweeping  flames 
that  licked  the  ground  and  left  it  bare 
and  black.  Dave  and  his  wife  worked 
without  speech.  Fighting  a  bushfire 
when  the  ordinary  temperature  is  105° 
in  the  shade  is  no  task  for  weaklings. 
Mrs.  Dave  was  a  Bush-bred  woman, 
familiar  with  toil  and  suffering,  and 
she  bore  it  as  well  as  Dave  him- 
self. Their  faces  blackened  in  the 
smoke,  their  hands  were  singed  by  the 
soaring  flames,  and  their  bones 
and  thews  were  full  of  the  agony  of 
toil,  but  they  fought  on  without  com- 
plaint. 

A  patch  of  flame  leaped  at  a  tower- 
ing white  gum  like  a  sentient  thing, 
clung  closely  to  the  butt  for  a  moment, 
and  then  ran  swiftly,  sinuously  up  the 
straight  trunk  among  the  loose  dead 
bark,  and  shot  out  sprays  of  fire  along 
the  limbs  above.  The  hot  wind  caught 
up  a  long,  flaming  strip  of  bark,  and 
wafted  it  over  the  clearing.  It  was 
swept  higher  and  higher  among  the 
smoke  and  sparks.  The  wind  toyed 
with  it  wantonly,  curling  and  twisting 
it,  till  it  writhed  like  a  serpent  tor- 
tured with  fire.  Then  it  sank  and  fell 
slowly,  and  the  wind  trailed  it  lightly 
over  the  roof  of  PrelPs  poor  home.  In 
an  instant  the  whole  line  of  roof  was 
in  flames,  and  as  the  houses  burnt 
Dave  and  his  wife  toiled  at  the  end  of 
the  clearing. 

Martha  was  first  to  discover  what 
had  happened.  She  screamed,  and 
pointing  to  the  burning  home,  made 
for  it  at  a  run.  Dave  stood  for  a  few 
moments,  staring  incapable  of  action, 
and  out  of  his  dry  parched  throat  came 


a   harsh  prayer,    a  wild  appeal:   "Oh, 
God!    Oh,  my  God,  my  God!" 

Then  he  ran,  ran  like  a  madman,  and 
set  to  work  as  if  in  a  delirium,  pluck- 
ing at  the  flaming  walls  with  his  bare 
hands,  trying  to  save  poor  simple  ar- 
ticles, beaten  back  by  the  fire  at  every 
point.  Martha  strove  with  him,  strug- 
gling desperately,  and  yet  doing  noth- 
ing, frustrated  everywhere.  Every- 
thing went  down  before  the  flames, 
dwelling,  store-house,  dairy,  fowl- 
house,  cart-shed, — even  the  beehives 
flamed  fiercely.  The  grass  fires  came 
down  through  the  fences,  and  the  sun- 
dried  split  timber  burnt  like  match- 
wood. The  fruit  trees  shrivelled  in  the 
heat,  and  the  flames  sprang  to  their 
branches.  The  work  of  years  went  up 
in  fire  and  smoke,  and  in  less  than  an 
hour  Dave  and  his  wife  stood  in  an 
aching  expanse  before  the  ashes  of 
their  home,  dumb,  stupefied,  staring 
out  of  their  red  half-blinded  eyes, 
seemingly  without  consciousness,  pite- 
ously  afflicted,  their  clothes  smoking 
on  their  backs.  Around  were  barren- 
ness, blackness,  desolation. 

Dave  was  the  first  to  speak;  his 
voice  was  feeble  and  quavering  like 
that  of  a  very  old  man,  his  words  dull 
and  passionless.  "I  was  goin'  to  put 
that  iron  roof  on  nex'  week,"  he  said. 

At  the  sound  of  his  voice,  his  wife 
uttered,  a  heart-broken  cry,  and  fell 
face  downward  upon  the  hot  black 
earth,  her  arms  outthrown  helplessly, 
her  body  convulsed  with  sobs,  her  eyes 
dry  and  burning.  She,  too,  had  worked 
bravely  to  build  up  the  home,  and  she 
realized  now  how  much  of  their  lives 
had  turned  to  grey  ashes  within  the 
last  few  minutes.  Prell  looked  down 
at  his  wife  for  a  moment,  without  feel- 
ing, without  comprehension;  and  then 
he  drifted  about  among  the  ruins, 
found  an  old  spade,  and  carried  it  a 
little  further  up  the  rise,  where  he  be- 
gan chipping  at  the  hard  soil,  digging 
feebly,    vacuously,    as    if    with    some 
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poor,  piteous  intention  of  levelling  the 
ground. 

Help  came  from  the  distant  selec- 
tions when  the  fire  had  died  out  at  the 
creek.  The  women  raised  Martha,  and 
attended  to  her,  while  the  men  went 
to  Dave,  who  had  not  seemed  to  notice 
them.  One  shook  him  by  the  shoulder. 
"Cheer  up,  mate,"  he  said,  offering 
rough  consolation. 

"Eh,  what's  that?"  answered  Dave, 
looking  about  him  vaguely.     Then  he 
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seemed  to  remember,  and  his  eye  went 
over  the  aching  blackness  and  ruins 
before  he  fell  drearily  to  his  work.  "I 
got  to  clear  a  place  for  the  new  hut," 
he  said. 

He  bent  to  the  spade  once  more,  but 
they  took  it  from  his  hands,  and  two 
of  them,  holding  his  arms,  led  him 
slowly  away;  and  as  they  passed,  the 
wall  of  trees  stirred  before  the  wind, 
and  the  Bush  seemed  to  move  in  upon 
the  Selection  again. 

Edward  Dyson. 


A  BOTANICAL  DISCOVERY  AND  ITS  POSSIBILITIES. 


It  does  not  often  fall  to  the  lot  of  the 
botanist  to  announce  a  sensational  dis- 
covery, but  this  piece  of  good  fortune 
happened  to  Professor  Hellriegel,  of 
Germany,  when,  in  1886,  he  gave  out 
to  the  world  that  he  and  his  colleague, 
Professor  Wilfarth,  had  discovered  the 
meaning  and  use  of  the  little  nodules 
which  are  to  be  found  scattered  about 
upon  the  roots  of  leguminous  plants- 
plants  such  as  clover,  peas,  lupins,  and 
beans. 

Now,  anyone  who  has  washed  away 
the  soil  from  the  rootlets  of  a  clover 
or  a  pea,  and  then  carefully  examined 
them,  knows  that  at  various  points 
little  lumps  or  nodules  occur;  yet, 
often  as  these  curious  little  lumps  had 
been  previously  noticed,  no  one,  up  to 
that  time,  had  suggested  that  they 
were  other  than  simply  peculiar  forma- 
tions of  the  tissues  of  the  root  and 
rootlets.  Hellriegel,  however,  had  not 
been  satisfied  with  this  supposition, 
and,  some  years  previous  to  1886,  he 
had  commenced  a  patient  investigation 
into  the  matter,  and,  after  much  ex- 
periment and  research,  he  had  learnt 
two  most  interesting  facts  about  them: 
one  concerning  their  true  nature;  the 
second,  the  part  they  play  in  the  econ- 


omy of  the  plant.  And,  in  learning 
these  two  facts,  he  illuminated  a  hither- 
to almost  unknown  side  of  plant  life. 
In  the  first  place,  he  found  that  these 
nodules  or  tubercles  are  nothing  less 
than  the  homes  of  colonies  of  bacteria, 
which  live  and  flourish  in  the  shelter 
of  the  tissues  of  their  host— that,  in 
fact,  in  the  leguminous  plants  we  have 
an  instance  of  two  organisms— one  rel- 
atively very  large,  the  Plant,  the  other 
very  minute,  the  Bacterium— living  to- 
gether in  harmonious  unity,  each  bene- 
fiting the  other  and  being  benefited  in 
return.  We  can  readily  understand  the 
benefit  the  bacteria  derive  from  their 
sheltered  position  within  the  roots,  but 
it  is  by  no  means  obvious  how  they 
can  repay  the  debt  they  thus  incur; 
and  the  fact  that  they  do  benefit  their 
hosts  in  an  extraordinary  way  calls  to 
mind  the  old  fable  of  the  mouse  and 
the  lion.  And  the  mere  discovery  that 
such  a  condition  of  things  was  pos- 
sible^that  bacteria  should  normally 
live  upon  the  roots  of  healthy  plants 
—brought  in  totally  new  ideas,  and  the 
suggestion  opened  up  a  completely 
fresh  point  of  view. 

Now,  for  a  long  time  before  this  dis- 
covery   was    made,    one    striking   fact 
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about  leguminous  crops  had  been  well 
known  to  farmers— namely,  that  while 
all  other  crops  impoverished  the  land 
upon   which   they   were  produced,   by 
taking  nitrogenous  matter  out  of  the 
eoil,  and  necessitating  the  application 
of  more  or  less  costly  nitrogenous  ma- 
nures to  bring  the  land  back  to  its  pro- 
ductiveness, yet  this  was  not  the  case 
when  such  crops  as  clover,  peas,  beans, 
and    so    forth    were    grown.      These 
crops,  far  from  impoverishing  the  land, 
actually  enriched  it.    Though  they  ran 
their  course  and  grew   from   seed  to 
maturity,  and  stem,  leaves,  and  flow- 
ers were  all  formed  in  abundance,  yet 
they  actually  left  the  land  richer  than 
they  found  it.     Far  from  drawing  up- 
on the  soil  for  nitrogen  (as  necessary 
to  them  for  building  up  their  tissues 
as  to  all  other  plants),  they  obtained 
what  they  wanted  from  some  unknown 
source,    and,    in    addition,    handed    on 
generously  to  the  soil.     But  how  this 
power— almost  that  of  a  magician— was 
exercised,   neither  the  farmer  nor  the 
botanist  pretended  to  explain.     For  it 
had  been  long  accepted  as  an  undoubt- 
ed   physiological    fact   that    no    green 
plants  are  able  to  digest  "raw"  nitro- 
gen:   though    nitrogen   is   an   absolute 
necessity  to  them,  they  must  have  it 
presented  to  them  in  some  combination 
or  another,  or  they  cannot  utilize  it; 
hence  the  atmosphere,  apparently  one 
of  the  most  obvious  sources  of  nitro- 
gen, is  a  sealed  enclosure  to  them,  for, 
though  nitrogen  exists  in  great  quan- 
tities in  it,  it  does  not  exist  in  combi- 
nation there  to  any  appreciable  extent. 
Therefore  their  only  chance  of  obtain- 
ing this  necessary  article  of  daily  life 
is  to  take  it  out  of  the  soil,  where  it 
abounds  in  forms  suitable   for  plants 
to  use. 

Though  this  belief  is  perfectly  found- 
ed upon  fact,  yet  Hellriegel  showed,  in 
the  second  part  of  his  discovery,  that 
leguminous  green  plants— the  peas,  the 
beans,  the  clovers,  and  so  forth— have 


found  a  way  out  of  the  difficulty,  and 
manage  to  tap  the  air  around  them  for 
their  supplies  of  nitrogen.  They  have 
called  to  their  aid  these  bacteria,  which 
possess  the  power  of  taking  in  free 
nitrogen,  and  in  some  mysterious  man- 
ner have  encouraged  them  to  form 
colonies  upon  their  roots,  so  that  they 
can  act  as  intermediaries  in  the  mat- 
ter. The  bacteria  take  in  the  nitrogen 
from  the  air  in  the  interstices  of  the 
soil;  in  their  nodule  root-dwellings 
they  work  it  up  into  various  complex 
compounds,  and  these  they  pass  on  to 
the  plant  through  the  tissues  of  the 
root,  and  the  plant  builds  up  its  whole 
organism  with  these  manufactured 
materials  as  basis.  Therefore  these 
green  plants,  through  the  medium  of 
the  bacteria,  have  an  inexhaustible 
source  of  nitrogen  supplies;  and  it  at 
once  becomes  plain  why  beans,  fur- 
nished with  the  nodules  and  drawing 
upon  the  air  for  their  nitrogen,  can  ac- 
tually enrich  the  soil  in  which  they 
grow,  while  oats,  not  provided  with 
them,  and  having  to  look  to  the  soil 
for  all  supplies,  must  necessarily  im- 
poverish it. 

This  explanation  of  Hellriegel's 
opened  a  new  field  of  inquiry,  and 
many  possibilities  as  to  the  best  ways 
in  which  the  new  knowledge  could  be 
turned  to  advantage  suggested  them- 
selves both  to  scientific  men  in  their 
laboratories  and  to  practical  agricul- 
turists who  took  an  intelligent  interest 
in  scientific  matters.  It  was  obvious 
that  in  leguminous  crops  lay  a  mine 
of  wealth  to  the  farmer,  for  they  were 
profitable  not  only  for  economic  value 
when  grown,  but  also  to  the  soil  in 
growing.  Still,  it  was  also  obvious  that 
it  was  only  when  they  were  well  pro- 
vided with  bacteria  visitors  that  they 
possessed  these  unusual  powers.  If 
the  tubercles  failed  to  appear,  then 
leguminous  crops  were  no  better  than 
any  others,  and  had  to  fall  back  upon 
the   resources   of     the  soil   instead  of 
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contributing  to  them.  It  was  therefore 
suggested  that  the  reason  why  poor, 
badly  nourished  leguminous  crops  were 
found  in  some  localities  was  because 
the  soil  of  those  localities  did  not  har- 
bor the  necessary  bacteria  in  sufficient 
quantity,  if  at  all.  And  anyway,  the 
whole  question  was  worthy  of  further 
serious  consideration. 

So,    ten    years    later,    in    1896,    Dr. 
Nobbe,   of  Tharand  in    Saxony,   came 
forward  with  an  ingenious  suggestion 
that  evoked   considerable    interest   in 
the  agricultural  world.     His  plan  was 
to  inoculate  soil  poor  in  these  bacteria, 
and  on   which   it  was  desired   to  im- 
prove the  crops,  with  cultures  of  the 
necessary  bacterium.  The  first  method 
he  tried  was  simple  but  cumbersome. 
He  looked  out  for  a  field  on  which  had 
been  growing  very  flourishing  legumi- 
nous  plants  whose  roots     showed  an 
abundance  of  nodules.     Having  found 
it,  he  took  soil  (presumably  containing 
the   coveted   bacteria)    away    from   it, 
and  spread  it  thinly  over  a  field  where 
the    leguminous    crops    had    hitherto 
been    poor.      Then    he    re-sowed    the 
strewn   field    with   seed.      Rain   inter- 
mingled the  two  soils,  and  the  results 
came  up  to  his  expectations,   for  the 
crop  that  now  appeared  was  greatly 
superior    to    all    previous    ones;    the 
plants  were   finer   in   themselves   and 
much  more  plentiful,  and  there  were 
many  nodules  on  their  roots,  proving 
that     the    new     plants     had     quickly 
availed  themselves,  to  their  own  mate- 
rial advantage,  of  the  services  of  the 
bacteria  thus  introduced  to  them. 

Successful  so  far,  Dr.  Nobbe  next 
turned  his  attention  to  making  more 
feasible  the  process  of  introducing 
these  bacteria  to  desirable  plots  of 
ground;  for,  naturally,  if  their  intro- 
duction always  involved  heavy  cartage 
of  soil,  possibly  for  long  distances,  it 
would  offer  an  insuperable  practical 
difficulty  to  their  frequent  employ- 
ment     So  he   set  about  making  cul- 


tures or  preparations  of  these  bacteria 
after  the  manner  known  to  bacteriolo- 
gists, whereby  large  quantities  of  the 
microbe  were  compressed  into  the 
compass  of  a  mere  bottle.  These  prep- 
arations, to  which  was  given  the  name 
of  "Nitragin,"  were  made  directly  from 
the  bacteria  nodules  upon  the  roots; 
and  once  prepared  in  the  laboratory, 
the  process  was  next  handed  over  to 
a  firm  of  well-known  German  chem- 
ists for  preparation  on  a  commercial 
scale.  Subsequent  experience  proved 
that  slightly  different  cultures  were 
best,  according  as  the  crop  to  be  treated 
was  clover,  peas,  vetches,  &c;  for  ap- 
parently the  bacteria  which  serve  one 
species  are  not  precisely  those  which 
serve  another. 

Nitragin  thus  prepared  can  be  used 
in  two  ways.  The  first  way  reminds 
us  of  Dr.  Nobbe's  original  plan.  By  it 
the  nitragin— a  powder— is  moistened 
with  water  not  absolutely  cold,  and 
then  poured  over  a  quantity  of  soil. 
This  soil  is  spread  thinly  and  evenly 
over  the  field,  and  is  then  deeply  har- 
rowed in,  and  in  this  prepared  soil  the 
seed  is  sown.  This  is  known  as  "Soil 
Inoculation." 

The  second  way  is  probably  easier 
and  better.  After  being  moistened  as 
before,  the  nitragin  is  sprinkled  over 
the  seed  which  is  to  be  sown.  The 
seed  is  then  shaken  in  loam  or  dry 
sand,  and  immediately  sown.  Then, 
whenever  the  seed  germinates  and 
puts  forth  its  baby  root,  it  finds  bac- 
teria already  there  at  hand  waiting  for 
the  shelter  and  protection  of  its  tis- 
sues. This  second  method  is  known 
as  "Seed  Inoculation." 

Now,  though  the  whole  principle  of 
the  nature  and  use  of  nitragin  appears 
to  be  thoroughly  reliable  and  scientific, 
and  the  preliminary  tests  were  all  that 
could  be  desired,  yet  it  must  be  con- 
fessed that  the  experiments  carried  on  \ 
in  England  with  these  bacterial  prepa- 
rations do  not  seem  to  have  been  sue- 
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•cessful.  When  two  plots  of  earth  were 
taken,  and  one  was  treated  with  nitra- 
gin  and  the  other  left  in  its  natural 
state,  and  then  both  plots  were  sown 
with  identical  seed  the  difference  be- 
tween the  crops  was  not  sufficiently 
marked  (if,  indeed,  it  was  marked  at 
all)  to  say  that  the  plot  treated  with 
nitragin  had  any  great  advantage  over 
the  plot  not  so  treated.  Still,  as  Pro- 
fessor Somerville,  writing  with  regard 
to  the  North  of  England,  remarks, 
"This  does  not,  of  course,  show  that 
leguminous  plants  can  get  along  with- 
out bacteria,  but  it  would  appear  to 
indicate  that  these  bacteria  are  usually 
present  in  soils  in  sufficient  abundance 
to  make  artificial  inoculation  unneces- 
sary." 

When,  however,  we  turn  to  some  ex- 
periments which  have  been  going  on 
during  the  past  two  or  three  years  in 
Canada,  we  have  presented  to  us  some 
very  interesting  results  which  seem  to 
point  to  a  distinct  future  for  this 
method  of  treatment.  These  experi- 
ments began  in  1897,  at  the  State  Ex- 
perimental Farm  at  Ottawa,  and 
clover,  peas,  and  horse-beans  were  the 
plants  experimented  on.  The  soil  used 
in  the  experiments  was  specially  made 
for  the  purpose  from  sand,  clay,  and 
"swamp  muck,"  and  was  very  poor  in 
quality.  In  the  first  year  three  sets 
of  each  kind  of  seed  were  sown— one 
.set  in  the  soil  which  had  not  been 
treated  with  nitragin  in  any  way,  the 
second  set  in  soil  which  had  been 
sprinkled  with  a  solution  of  the  bac- 
terial preparation  (soil  inoculation)  the 
third  set  in  soil  untreated  as  in  the 
first,  though  the  seeds  themselves  had 
been  moistened  with  the  diluted  nitra- 
gin before  being  planted  (seed  inoc- 
ulation). At  first  large  iron  pots 
were  used  to  contain  the  various 
soils  and  crops,  but  later  on  experi- 
ments were  also  made  in  small  plots 
of  ground. 

During  the  three   years    1897,    1898, 


1899,  these  experiments  were  carried 
out  successfully  and  constant  observa- 
tions made.  The  net  result  with  all 
the  crops  was  that  those  to  which  the 
bacteria  had  been  introduced  were  far 
superior  to  those  to  which  they  had 
not  been  brought.  The  reports  of  the 
various  stages  give  us  much  important 
matter  for  thought.  With  reference 
to  the  clover,  it  was  noticed  at  the  end 
of  the  first  year  that  the  weight  of  the 
crop  from  the  soil  inoculated,  and  also 
that  from  the  seed-inoculated  plants, 
exceeded  the  weight  of  the  crop  grown 
without  nitragin,  and  that  this  increase 
was  chiefly  due  to  the  greater  develop- 
ment of  the  roots.  There  was  also 
considerably  more  nitrogenous  matter 
in  the  treated  crop  than  in  the  un- 
treated, though  this  was  not  due  to 
any  part  of  the  plant  containing  more 
nitrogenous  matter  than  usual  in  its 
tissues,  but  because  the  plants  were 
more  flourishing,  and  therefore  pro- 
duced more  root,  stem,  and  leaves.  The 
trials  further  showed  that  the  best  re- 
sults of  all  came  from  seed  inoculation 
rather  than  from  soil  sprinkling.  The 
second  year,  therefore,  only  two  sets 
of  clover  plants  were  grown,  one  of 
which  had  not  had  any  of  the  bacteria 
introduced  to  it  in  any  form  whatever, 
while  the  other  had  had  its  seed  inoc- 
ulated before  being  sown.  The  results 
confirmed  the  previous  year's  observa- 
tion in  a  very  gratifying  way,  for  the 
plants  from  the  inoculated  seed  were 
much  more  luxuriant  tnan  those  from 
the  untreated  seed.  The  third  year 
was  even  more  interesting:  the  plants 
of  the  second  year  had  been  left  grow- 
ing and  had  survived  the  winter,  so 
there  was  no  further  treatment  of  the 
soil,  and,  of  course,  no  further  sowing 
of  seed.  During  the  spring  "both  se- 
ries made  excellent  growth,  but  the 
plants  from  the  inoculated  seed  were 
very  much  larger."  This  is  probably 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  treated  plants 
were    by    this    time    much    the    more 
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largly  endowed  with  bacteria  nodules 
both  as  to  size  and  number.  So  strik- 
ing, indeed,  was  the  result  that  a 
photograph,  taken  of  the  plants  as 
they  grew,  testifies  unmistakably  to 
the  superiority  of  the  one  over  the 
other. 

As  with  clover,  so  with  peas.  Direct 
seed  inoculation  proved  more  effica- 
cious than  soil  sprinkling,  probably 
because  the  bacteria  were  more  "on 
the  spot."  The  plants  to  which  the 
bacteria  had  been  introduced  through 
the  medium  of  the  nitragin  were  in- 
variably finer  than  those  left  un- 
touched, while  the  little  nodules  on 
their  roots  were  present  in  far  greater 
numbers.  The  beans  confirmed  the 
evidence  tendered  by  peas  and  clovers 
during  the  first  two  years,  but  the 
third  year  the  experiment  was  a  fail- 
ure, due,  in  the  investigators'  opinion, 
to  the  preparation  of  the  bacteria  hav- 
ing its  vitality  impaired  before  being 
used,  and  thus  proving  nothing  against 
its  intrinsic  value. 

Reviewing  their  work  for  the  three 
years,  the  experimenters  say:  "The  re- 
sults are  .  .  .  eminently  satisfactory, 
furnishing  evidence  of  a  marked  char- 
acter as  to  the  value  of  this  inoculat- 
ing agent.  .  .  .  There  seems,  indeed, 
no  doubt,  from  these  data,  but  that 
when  fresh  nitragin  is  employed  we 
are  furnishing  the  legumes  with  bac- 
teria of  unimpaired  vitality  that  will 
enable  them,  under  favorable  condi- 
tions of  soil  as  regards  moisture, 
warmth,  and  a  supply  of  mineral  food, 
to   assimilate  free  nitrogen." 

Yet,  notwithstanding  its  value,  it  is 
by  no  means  certain  that  nitragin,  in 
its  present  form,  will  ever  be  com- 
monly used  as  an  improver  of  crops. 
For  the  bacteria  composing  it  are  very 
susceptible  to  external  influences,  and 
if  these  are  not  exactly  what  they  re- 
quire they  quickly  die,  and  the  prepa- 
ration becomes  valuless.  For  instance, 
if  nitragin  is  kept  more  than  six  weeks 


from  the  date  of  its  preparation,  it  is 
very  likely  to  become  worthless;  this 
in  itself  is  a  great  barrier  to  its  being 
extensively  used  by  farmers,  particu- 
larly by  those  in  out-of-the-way  dis- 
tricts, who  are  most  likely  to  be  in 
need  of  it.  Further,  if  it  is  exposed  to 
too  strong  a  light,  or  the  bottles  con- 
taining it  are  kept  in  too  warm  a  tem- 
perature (over  100°  F.),  the  value  is 
greatly  impaired.  These  disadvantages 
are,  however,  common  to  most  bacte- 
rial preparations.  And  though,  per- 
haps, nitragin  is  not  yet  a  commercial 
success,  this  is  of  no  moment  in  com- 
parison with  the  undoubted  truths  it 
has  helped  to  establish.  Let  us  re- 
capitulate them. 

From  Hellriegel's  discovery  we  ob- 
tain a  new  and  startling  view  of  pos- 
sibilities which  may  be  lying  all  unsus- 
pected beneath  the  common  well-worn 
facts  of  plant  life.  We  learn  that  bac- 
teria may  play  a  definite  part  in  the 
course  of  plant  development,  even  as 
they  do  in  the  course  of  human  life, 
and  that  through  this  community  life 
—this  symbiotic  union— plants  may  be 
endowed  with  powers  which  otherwise 
would  be  far  from  them.  From  the 
later  experiments  we  further  learn 
that  we  can  manipulate  these  bacteria; 
that  we  can  introduce  them  to  certain 
plants;  and  that  we  can,  by  inoculating 
a  seed,  affect  the  after-development  of 
that  seed  and  stimulate  it  in  various 
directions,  just  as  by  inoculating  an 
animal  we  can  produce  certain  definite 
anda  distinct  results.  But  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  whole  question 
of  seed  inoculation  is  still  in  its  veriest 
infancy,  and  we  cannot  yet  even  indi- 
cate the  length  to  which  it  may  be  car- 
ried. Though  it  has  only  been  applied, 
at  present,  to  certain  leguminous 
plants,  yet  we  cannot  venture  to  think 
that  these  are  its  limits.  How  far  bac- 
teria and  plant  life  may  prove  to  be 
interdependent,  ,and  whether  it  will 
not  be  possible  to  introduce  bacteria  to 
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plants  other  than  leguminous  ones, 
and  thus  enable  them  to  tap  the  vast 
source    of    atmospheric    nitrogen,    are 
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problems  yet  to  be  solved.  We  cannot 
believe  the  matter  will  rest  where  it 
is. 

G.  Clarke-Nuttall. 


THE  MUSIC  OF  RICHARD  STRAUSS. 


In  that  essay  on  "The  School  of 
Giorgione,"  in  which  Walter  Pater 
came  perhaps  nearer  to  a  complete  or 
final  disentangling  of  the  meanings 
and  functions  of  the  arts  than  any 
writer  on  aesthetics  has  yet  done,  we 
are  told:  "All  art  constantly  aspires 
towards,  the  condition  of  music."  And 
of  music  because, 

in  its  ideal,  consummate  moments,  the, 
end  is  not  distinct  from  the  means, 
the  form  from  the  matter,  the  subject 
from  the  expression;  and  to  it,  there- 
fore, to  the  condition  of  its  perfect 
moments,  all  the  arts  may  be  supposed 
constantly  to  tend  and  aspire. 

Now  the  aim  of  modern  music, 
which  may  seem  to  be  carried  to  at 
least  its  furthest  logical  development 
in  the  music  of  Richard  Strauss,  is  pre- 
cisely to  go  backwards  from  this  point 
towards  which  all  the  other  arts  had 
tended  and  aspired  in  vain,  and  to 
take  up  again  that  old  bondage  from 
which  music  only  had  completely 
freed  itself.  "For  while  in  all  other 
works  of  art,"  Pater  tells  us,  "it  is 
possible  to  distinguish  the  matter  from 
the  form,  and  the  understanding  can 
always  make  this  distinction,  yet  it  is 
the  constant  effort  of  art  to  obliterate 
it."  With  the  entrance  of  the  "pro- 
gramme" into  music,  with  the  attempt 
to  express  pure  idea,  with  the  appeal 
to  the  understanding  to  make  distinc- 
tions,  music  has  at  once  forfeited  all 
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the  more  important  of  its  advantages 
over  the  other  arts,  condescending  to 
an  equality  which  it  can  never  even 
maintain;  putting  itself,  in  fact,  at  a 
wilful  disadvantage. 

Music  can  express  emotion  and  sug- 
gest sensation.  It  can  express  emo- 
tion as  directly  as  the  human  voice  can 
express  emotion,  by  an  intonation,  ei- 
ther accompanied  by  words,  as  in  a 
shriek  or  sob,  or  irrespective  of  words, 
as  in  a  phrase  which  says  one  thing 
and  which  can  be  instantly  realized 
to  mean  another.  Music  can  suggest 
sensation,  either  by  a  direct  imitation 
of  some  sound  in  nature  (the  beating 
of  the  heart,  the  sound  of  the  wind, 
the  rustling  of  leaves)  or  by  a  more 
subtle  appeal  to  the  nerves,  like  the 
inexplicable  but  definite  appeal  of  a 
color  in  the  sky,  which  seems  to  us 
joyous,  or  of  the  outline  of  a  passing 
cloud,  which  seems  to  us  threatening. 
Music  can  call  up  mental  states  of  a 
more  profound,  because  of  a  more  per- 
fectly disembodied,  ecstasy,  than  any 
other  art,  appealing,  as  it  does,  di- 
rectly to  the  roots  of  emotion  and 
sensation,  and  not  indirectly,  through 
any  medium  distinguishable  by  the 
understanding.  But  music  can  neither 
express  nor  suggest  an  idea  apart 
from  emotion  or  sensation.  It  cannot 
do  so,  not  because  of  its  limitations, 
but  because  of  its  infinite  reach,  be- 
cause it  speaks  the  language  of  a 
world  which  has  not  yet  subdivided  it- 
self into  finite  ideas. 

"Art,"  says  Pater,  in  the  essay  from 
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which  I  have  quoted,  "is  thus  always 
striving  to  be  independent  of  the  mere 
intelligence,  to  become  a  matter  of 
pure  perception,  to  get  rid  of  its  re- 
sponsibilities to  its  subject  or  mate- 
rial." Art  has  little  to  do  with  the 
brain  apart  from  the  emotions;  the 
brain,  apart  from  the  emotions,  pro- 
duces in  art  only  the  fantastic  or  the 
artificial.  When  a  poet  puts  aside 
poetry  to  give  us  philosophy  (which 
should  lie  like  dung  about  the  roots  of 
his  flower)  he  is  mistaking  the  supreme 
function  of  his  art  for  one  of  its  sub- 
ordinate functions,  but  he  is  hardly  so 
fatally  at  war  with  the  nature  of 
things  as  the  musician  who  tries  to 
give  us  abstract  thought  in  music.  Ask 
music  to  render  to  us  Spinoza's  "He 
who  loves  God  does  not  desire  that 
God  should  love  him  in  return." 
There  we  get  an  abstract  idea,  and  all 
that  music  is  capable  of  suggesting  to 
us  in  it  is  the  emotion  of  love,  which 
can  be  suggested  in  the  noblest  man- 
ner without  conveying  to  us  any  dis- 
tinction between  a  sacred  human  love 
and  the  divine  love  of  God,  much  less 
any  indication  of  what  is  meant  by  the 
conflict  in  magnanimity  between  these 
two  loves. 

Now  Strauss  tries  to  give  us  ab- 
stract thought  in  music,  and  it  is  by 
this  attempt  to  convey  or  suggest  ab- 
stract thought  that  he  is  distinguished 
from  other  composers  of  "programme" 
music,  and  that  he  claims  our  chief  at- 
tention as  a  phenomenon  in  modern 
music.  He  has  gone  to  Nietzsche  for 
the  subject  of  one  of  his  "tone-poems," 
"Also  sprach  Zarathustra" ;  another  is 
called  "Tod  und  Verklarung"  (Death 
and  Transfiguration);  another,  "Ein 
Helden-leben"  (A  Hero's  Life),  and  in 
this  he  offers  us  a  kind  of  autobi- 
ography or  Whitman-like  "Song  of  My- 
self." His  admirers  having  said,  as 
they  continue  to  say,  that  he  had  writ- 
ten philosophical  music,  he  defined  his 
intention  in  these  words,  on  the  occa- 


sion of  the  production  of  "Also  sprach 
Zarathustra"  at  Berlin  in  1896; 

I  did  not  intend  to  write  philosophi- 
cal music  or  portray  Nietzsche's  great 
work  musically.  I  meant  to  convey 
musically  an  idea  of  the  development 
of  the  human  race  from  its  origin, 
through  the  various  phases  of  develop- 
ment, religious  as  well  as  scientific,  up 
to  Nietzsche's  idea  of  the  Ueber- 
mensch. 

"To  convey  an  idea":  there  we  get, 
stated  nakedly,  the  fundamental  fal- 
lacy of  the  attempt.  Here,  then,  is 
music  labelled  "nach  Nietzsche."  For 
the  name  of  Nietzsche  substitute  the 
name  of  Calvin;  say  that  you  represent 
the  babes,  a  span  long,  suffering  in 
hell,  and  the  just  made  perfect  in 
heaven:  the  notes,  so  far  as  they  are 
capable  of  conveyin  a  definite  idea, 
would  remain  as  appropriate  to  the 
one  as  to  the  other.  Philosophy  or 
theology,  it  is  all  one;  indeed,  the 
headlines  from  a  placard  of  the  Salva- 
tion Army  would  serve  as  well  as 
either  for  the  interpretation  of  a  "tone- 
poem"  which  no  one  would  any  longer 
call  philosophical. 

In  his  anxiety  to  convey  more  pre- 
cise facts  than  music  can  convey  by 
itself,  Strauss  often  gives  quotations, 
quotations  in  music,  which  are,  after 
all,  only  one  degree  removed  from 
headlines  or  programmes.  In  the  fifth 
section  of  "Ein  Helden-leben"  he 
quotes  themes  from  his  "Macbeth," 
"Don  Juan,"  "Tod  und  Verklarung," 
"Till  Eulenspiegel,"  "Also  sprach  Zara- 
thustra," "Don  Quixote,"  "Guntram," 
and  the  song  "Traum  durch  die  Dam- 
merung,"  in  order  to  suggest  what  he 
calls  "The  Hero's  Works  of  Peace." 
That  is  one  way  of  making  one's 
meaning  clear;  it  has  a  good  prece- 
dent, and  recalls  the  French  drum- 
mer, Monsieur  Le  Grand,  in  Heine, 
who  knew  only  a  little  German,  but 
could  make  himself  very  intelligible 
with  the  drum.    "For  instance,  if  I  did 
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not  know  what  the  word  liberU  meant, 
he  drummed  the  'Marseillaise,'  and  I 
understood  him.       If  I  did  not  under- 
stand   the   word   Zgalitd,    he   drummed 
the  march,  'Ca  ira  .  .  .  les  aristocrates 
&  la  lanterne!'  and  I  understood  him. 
If  I  did  not  know  what  betise  meant, 
he  drummed  the  Dessauer  March  .  .  . 
and    I    understood    him."      In    "Don 
Juan,"  I    heard    unmistakable    echoes 
of  the    fire-music    in    "Die  Walkiire," 
and  on  turning  to  Lenau's  verses  I  find 
that  the  fire  of  life  is  supposed  to  have 
died  out  on   the  hearth.     The  famous 
love-scene     in     "Feuersnot"    is    partly 
made  from  a  very  slightly  altered  ver- 
sion of  the  "Air  de  Louis  XIII.,"  the 
meaning  of  which,  as  a  quotation,  I  am 
unable  to  guess.     On  p.  86  of  the  pi- 
ano score  of  the  opera,  at  the  words 
"Da  triebt  Ihr  den  Wagner  aus  dem 
Thor,"    we    have     fragmentary    quota- 
tions from  the  "Ring."    In  the  opening 
of  "Also  sprach  Zarathustra,"  Strauss 
quotes  the   seven  notes  to  which  the 
priest  officiating  at  the  mass  sings  the 
''Credo  in  unum  Deum."     By  the  quo- 
tation of  this   easily,  though  not  uni- 
versally, recognizable  phrase  he  is  able, 
it  is  true,  to  convey  something  approx- 
imating to  an  idea;  but  it  is  conveyed, 
after  all,  by  association  of  ideas,  not 
directly,   and   is    dependent  on     some- 
thing quite  apart  from  the  expressive 
power  of  music  itself. 

Music  can  render  only  an  order  of 
emotion,  which  may  be  love  or  hate, 
but  which  will  certainly  not  be  mis- 
taken for  indifference.  Now  it  may 
be  said,  and  justly,  that  there  is  such 
a  thing  as  philosophic  emotion,  the 
emotion  which  accompanies  the  philos- 
opher's brooding  over  ideas.  Take  the 
overture  to  "Parsifal":  there  never 
was  more  abstract  music,  but  it  is,  as 
I  have  defined  Coventry  Patmore's 
best  poetry,  abstract  ecstasy.  I  do  not 
say  that  this  abstract  ecstasy  might 
not  be  expressed  in  music  which  would 
sum  up  the  emotional  part  of  a  phil- 


osopher's conception  of  philosophy. 
Call  it  Nietzsche,  call  it  Richard 
Strauss;  I  shall  not  mind  what  you 
call  it  if  it  be  filled  with  some  vital 
energy  of  beauty,  if  it  live,  in  what- 
ever region  of  the  clouds.  I  will  not 
call  it  philosophical  music,  but  I  will 
admit  that  the  order  of  emotion  which 
it  renders  is  some  order  of  abstract 
emotion  which  may  as  well  belong  to 
the  philosopher  brooding  over  the  des- 
tinies of  ideas  as  to  the  lover  brooding 
over  the  religion  of  his  passionate 
creed.  Only,  I  must  be  sure  that  the 
emotion  is  there,  that  it  makes  and 
fills  the  form  through  which  it  speaks, 
that  its  place  is  not  taken  by  a  clever 
imitation  of  its  outward  and  unessen- 
tial part. 


II. 


Thus  far  I  have  spoken  only  of  the 
theory  of  the  music.  But  the  music 
itself,  it  may  be  said,  if  only  the  mu- 
sic is  good,  what  does  all  this  matter? 
It  matters,  because  Strauss'  theories 
act  directly  upon  his  musical  quali- 
ties, distracting  them,  setting  them 
upon  impossible  tasks,  in  which  the 
music  is  deliberately  sacrificed  to  the 
expression  of  something  which  it  can 
never  express.  Strauss  is  what  the 
French  call  un  c4r6bral,  which  is  by 
no  means  the  same  thing  as  a  man 
of  intellect.  Un  c6r6bral,  is  a  man 
who  feels  through  his  brain,  in  whom 
emotion  transforms  itself  into  idea, 
rather  than  in  whom  idea  is  trans- 
figured by  emotion.  Strauss  has 
written  a  "Don  Juan"  without  sen- 
suality, and  it  is  in  his  lack  of  sen- 
suality that  I  find  the  reason  of  his 
appeal.  All  modern  music  is  full  of 
sensuality,  since  Wagner  first  set  the 
fevers  of  the  flesh  to  music.  In  the 
music  of  Strauss  the  Germans  have 
discovered  the  fever  of  the  soul.  And 
that  is  indeed  what  Strauss  has  tried 
to  interpret.      He  has   gone  to  Nietz- 
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setae,  as  we  have  seen,  for  the  subject 
of  one  of  his  symphonic  poems,  "Also 
sprach  Zarathustra" ;  in  "Tod  und 
Verklaxung"  we  find  him  scene-paint- 
ing the  soul;  "Don  Juan"  is  full  of  re- 
flections concerning  the  soul.  He  is 
desperately  in  earnest,  doctrinal  al- 
most, made  uneasy  by  his  convictions. 
He  thinks  with  all  his  might,  and  he 
sets  his  thoughts  to  music.  But  does 
he  think  in  music,  and  what  does  his 
thinking  come  to? 

In  one  of  his  compositions,  a  "melo- 
drame"  for  the  piano,  intended  as  a 
musical  accompaniment  to  the  words 
of  Tennyson's  "Enoch  Arden,"  after 
that  hopelessly  wrong  fashion  which 
Schumann  set  in  his  lovely  music  to 
"Manfred,"  Strauss  has  shown,  sig- 
nificantly as  I  think,  the  spirit  in  which 
he  approaches  literature.  It  is  a  kind 
of  running  commentary  in  footnotes, 
not  a  new  creation  in  another  art.  The 
music  tries  to  express  something  which 
is  not  in  itself  but  in  the  words  of  the 
text,  never  for  a  moment  transcending 
those  words,  carrying  them,  as  music 
can  carry  words,  into  new  regions.  The 
ingenuity  with  which  it  is  put  togeth- 
er is  like  the  ingenuity  which  a  detec- 
tive novelist  expends  upon  his  plot. 
The  motives  are  woven  with  the  ut- 
most care:  they  return,  cross,  are  com- 
bined, broken,  exalted,  turn  to  the  sob 
of  waves  or  the  sound  of  wedding- 
bells;  they  add  italics  and  capitals  to 
all  the  points  of  the  story;  the  web  is 
intricate,  and  every  mesh  holds  firm. 
But  what  of  the  material  itself?  It  is 
pretty,  common,  and  effective;  it  has 
everything  that  is  obvious  in  senti- 
ment and  matter  of  fact  in  expression. 
The  notes  do  not  live,  each  with  its 
individual  life;  they  have  been  set  in 
order  for  a  purpose,  as  an  accompani- 
ment to  a  speaking  voice  and  to  the 
words  of  a  poem. 

Strauss  has  no  fundamental  musical 
ideas  (ideas,  that  is,  which  are  great 
as  music,  apart  from  their  significance 


to  the  understanding,  their  non-musi- 
cal insignificance)  and  he  forces  the  in- 
tensity of  his  expression  because  of 
this  lack  of  genuine  musical  material. 
If  you  intensify  nothing  to  the  wth  de- 
gree, you  get,  after  all,  nothing;  and 
Strauss  builds  with  water  and  bakes 
bread  with  dust.  "Tod  und  Verkla- 
rung"  is  a  vast  development  towards 
something  which  does  not  come;  a 
preparation  of  atmosphere,  in  which 
no  outline  can  be  distinguished;  a  stage 
for  life,  if  you  will,  but  a  stage  on 
which  life  does  not  enter:  the  creator 
has  not  been  able  to  put  breath  into 
his  world.  All  the  colors  of  the  or- 
chestra, used  as  a  palette,  flood  one 
with  their  own  fires  and  waves;  it  is 
as  if  an  avalanche  of  water  swept  over 
one;  but  out  of  this  tossing  sea  only 
here  and  there  a  poor  little  shivering 
melody  puts  up  its  head  and  clings 
half-drowned  to  a  spar.  I  think  of  all 
the  painters  who  have  tried  to  paint 
without  drawing,  and  I  think  of 
Blake's  warning: 

He  who  does  not  imagine  in  stronger 
and  better  lineaments,  and  in  stronger 
and  better  light,  than  his  perishing 
mortal  eye  can  see,  does  not  imagine 
at  all.  .  .  .  Leave  out  this  line  (the 
bounding  line,  Blake  calls  it,  the  hard 
and  wiry  line  of  rectitude  and  certain- 
ty) and  you  leave  out  life  itself;  all  is 
chaos  again,  and  the  line  of  the  Al- 
mighty must  be  drawn  out  upon  it  be- 
fore man  or  beast  can  exist. 

Strauss,  it  seems  to  me,  lacks  this 
rectitude  and  certainty  of  the  bound- 
ing line,  and  that  is  why  his  music 
washes  over  one  without  coloring  one's 
mind  with  its  own  dyes.  On  coming 
back  after  listening  to  the  music  of 
Strauss,  one's  brain  is  silent,  one's 
memory  hears  nothing.  There  is  a 
feeling  as  if  one  had  passed  in  front 
of  some  great  illumination,  as  if  one 
had  feasted  on  colors,  and  wandered 
in  the  midst  of  clouds.  But  all  is  over, 
not  a  trace  remains;  there  is  no  pulse 
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ticking  anywhere  in  one's  body.  One 
says  calmly  how  interesting,  how  cu- 
rious, thisi  was;  a  new  thing,  a  thing 
one  must  judge  fairly,  a  wonderful 
thing  in  its  way;  but  the  instant,  in- 
evitable thrill,  straight  to  the  back- 
bone, the  new  voice,  which  one  seems 
to  recognize  when  one  hears  it  for  the 
first  time:  where  are  these?  If  I  cared 
more  for  literature  than  for  music,  I 
imagine  that  I  might  care  greatly  for 
Strauss.  He  offers  me  sound  as  liter- 
ature. But  I  prefer  to  read  my  litera- 
ture, and  to  hear  nothing  but  music. 
Strauss  reminds  me,  at  one  time  of 
De  Quincey  or  Sidney  Dobell,  at  an- 
other of  Gustave  Moreau  or  of  Arnold 
Bocklin,  and  I  know  that  all  these 
names  have  had  their  hour  of  worship. 
All  have  some  of  the  qualities  which 
go  to  the  making  of  great  art;  all,  in 
different  ways,  fail  through  lack  of  the 
vital  quality  of  sincerity,  the  hard  and 
wiry  line  of  rectitude  and  certainty. 
All  are  rhetorical,  all  produce  their  ef- 
fect by  an  effort  external  to  the  thing 
itself  which  they  are  saying  or  sing- 
ing or  painting. 

Strauss,  like  De  Quincey,  has  a  great 
mastery  over  sensation.  He  can  be 
bewildering,  tormenting,  enervating, 
he  is  always  astonishing;  there  is  elec- 
tric fluid  in  his  work,  but  all  this  elec- 
tric fluid  scatters  itself  by  the  way, 
never  concentrates  itself  to  the  vital 
point.  He  gives  you  sensation,  but  he 
gives  it  to  you  coldly,  with  a  calcula- 
tion of  its  effect  upon  you.  He  gives 
you  color  in  sound,  but  he  gives  you 
color  in  great  blotches,  every  one 
meant  to  dazzle  you  from  a  separate 
angle;  so  that  it  is  hardly  extravagant 
to  say,  as  a  friend  of  mine  said  to  me, 
that  his  music  is  like,  not  so  much  a 
kaleidoscope,  as  a  broken  kaleidoscope. 

III. 

Strauss  has  many  moments  in  which 
he  reminds  me  of  Schumann,  and  not 


only  the  moments  in  which  he  tries  to 
bring  humor  into  music.  Turn  from  the 
"Annie"  motive  in  "Enoch  Arden"  to 
the  "Eusebius"  of  the  "Carnival,"  and 
you  will  readily  see  all  the  difference 
there  can  be  between  two  passages 
which  it  is  quite  possible  to  compare 
with  one  another.  The  "Annie"  mo- 
tive is  as  pretty  as  can  be,  it  is  ade- 
quate enough  as  a  suggestion  of  the 
somewhat  colorless  heroine  of  Tenny- 
son's poem;  but  how  lacking  in  dis- 
tinction it  is,  if  you  but  set  it  beside 
the  "Eusebius,"  in  which  music  re- 
quires nothing  but  music  to  be  its  own 
interpreter.  But  it  is  in  his  attempts 
at  the  grotesque  that  Schumann  seems 
at  times  actually  to  lead  the  way  to 
Strauss.  It  is  from  Schumann  that 
Strauss  has  learnt  some  of  those  hob- 
bling rhythms,  those  abrupt  starts,  as 
of  a<  terrified  peasant,  by  which  he  has 
sometimes  suggested  his  particular 
kind  of  humor  in  music. 

"Till  Eulenspiegel's  Merry  Pranks" 
is  meant  to  be  a  musical  joke,  and  it 
is  like  nothing  so  much  as  a  Toy  Sym- 
phony, in  which  the  toys  are  imitated 
by  the  instruments  of  a  full  orchestra. 
This  kind  of  realism,  far  from  being  a 
new  development  in  music,  was  one  of 
the  earliest  game,s  of  the  art  in  its 
childhood.  There  never  was  a  time 
when  music  did  not  say  "Oo-co-ri-co" 
and  "Cuckoo."  After  Haydn,  the  joke 
began  to  seem  outworn.  Berlioz  took 
it  up  again,  with  his  immense  serious- 
ness, and  brought  terror  out  of  pleas- 
antry, and  sublimity  out  of  ugliness. 
Strauss  has  gone  back  to  the  mechani- 
cal making  of  humor.  A  descending 
major  seventh  represents,  on  Strauss' 
own  authority,  "Till  strung  up  to  the 
gibbet."  When,  as  in  "Feuersnot," 
Strauss  writes  a  common  little  dance 
tune,  and  suggests  to  us,  by  the  elab- 
orate way  in  which  it  is  developed, 
and  by  the  elaboration  of  the  surround- 
ing music,  that  he  means  it  for  a  real- 
istic representation  of  the  bourgeois  as 
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he  is,  I  am  reminded  of  Mr.  George 
Gissing,  and  of  his  theory  that  the 
only  way  to  represent  commonplace 
people  in  art  is  to  write  about  them  in 
a  commonplace  way.  That  was  not 
Wagner's  way  of  working  in  "Die 
Meistersinger."  That  was  not  Bal- 
zac's way  of  working  in  "Les  Pay- 
sans."  In  much  of  "Till  Eulenspiegel" 
the  orchestra  jokes  after  the  approved 
German  fashion,  cMmera  bombinans  in 
vacuo.  German  humor  is  unrelated  to 
any  normal  or,  indeed,  existing  thing, 
it  is  spun  out  of  the  brain  without  the 
help  of  the  senses.  "Till"  mocks  with 
a  vast  inverted  seriousness.  But  it  is 
without  beauty,  and  the  grotesque  be- 
comes art  when  beauty  comes  into  it. 
Look  at  the  carvings  in  a  Gothic  ca- 
thedral, look  at  a  Japanese  bronze  or  a 
monster  in  a  Japanese  print.  The  del- 
icacy which  you  will  find  there,  lurk- 
ing in  those  horrid  folds,  is  what  dis- 
tinguishes great  work  from  common, 
in  the  grotesque  as  in  all  other  forms 
of  art.  It  is  the  difference  between 
Puck  and  the  gnome  painted  on  the 
walls  of  a  German  beer-cellar.  Strauss 
tricks  out  his  gnome  with  all  the  col- 
ors of  the  lime-lights,  but  the  gnome 
remains  a  mis-shapen  creature  out  of 
the  earth,  when  the  lights  are  over. 

Yet  how  amazingly  clever  the  thing 
is,  how  the  orchestra  unbends,  plays 
pranks,  turns  head  over  heels  for  the 
occasion!  Music  is  a  grave  thing,  and 
laughs  unwillingly.  Strauss  compels  it 
to  do  what  he  wants,  and  it  does  what 
he  wants,  with  the  ferocity  of  a  caged 
wild  beast  doing  tricks  under  the  whip 
of  the  keeper. 

Strauss  does  things  with  the  orches- 
tra which  no  one  has  ever  done  before; 
he  delights  you  with  his  effects  as  ef- 
fects, and  though  I  am  complaining  of 
this  very  fact,  I  wish  to  credit  him 
with  all  that  it  means,  for  good  and 
evil.  When  people  call  Strauss'  music 
ugly  they  are  mistaking  the  question 
at  issue.     Technique    carried    to    the 


point  to  which  Strauss  carries  it  has 
a  certain  incontestable  value,  and  it 
matters  little  whether  it  is  employed 
on  good  or  bad  material.  There  is  such 
a  thing  as  having  a  genius  for  tech- 
nique, and  while  even  genius  for 
technique  never  produces  a  satisfactory 
result,  the  plain,  simple  result  of  great- 
ness, it  produces  a  result  which  is  suf- 
ficiently interesting  to  detain  you  by 
the  way.  Strauss  calls  off  your  at- 
tention from  the  thing  itself  to  the  way 
in  which  the  thing  is  done;  yes,  but  I 
am  prepared  to  admire,  with  all  due 
reservation,  the  way  in  which  it  is 
done.  The  way  in  which  Strauss 
writes  for  the  orchestra  gives  me  a 
separate  pleasure,  just  as  the  way  in 
which  Swinburne  writes  verse,  quite 
apart  from  what  either  has  to  say. 
Strauss  chooses  to  disconcert  the  ear; 
I  am  ready  to  be  disconcerted,  and  to 
admire  the  skill  with  which  he  dis- 
concerts me.  I  mind  none  of  the  dis- 
sonances, queer  intervals,  sudden 
changes;  but  I  want  them  to  mean 
something  vital,  musically,  I  want 
them  to  convince  me  of  what  they  are 
meant  to  say.  The  talk  of  ugliness  is 
a  mere  device  for  drawing  one  aside 
from  the  trail.  Vital  sincerity  is  what 
matters,  the  direct  energy  of  life  itself, 
forcing  the  music  to  be  its  own  voice. 
Do  we  find  that  in  this  astonishingly 
clever  music? 

I  do  not  find  it.  I  find  force  and  te- 
nacity, a  determined  grip  on  his  ma- 
terial, such  as  it  is,  the  power  to  do 
whatever  he  can  conceive.  But  I  feel 
that  that  constructive  power  which 
weaves  a  complex  but  tightly  woven 
network  of  sound  is  at  its  best  but 
logic  without  life;  that  though  the 
main  ideas  (to  which,  I  am  assured  by 
a  musical  critic  from  whom  I  always 
regret  to  differ,  "all  the  wonderful  de- 
tail work  is  subservient")  are  ex- 
pressed with  admirable  force  and  co- 
herence, they  are  not  great  ideas,  they 
are     exterior,     lifeless,     manufactured 
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ideas.  -In  subordinating  single  effects 
to  the  effect  of  the  whole  he  is  only, 
after  all,  showing  himself  a  great  mas- 
ter of  effect.  He  is  that,  as  De  Quin- 
cey  is  that,  with  the  same  showy  splen- 
dor, the  same  outer  shell  of  greatness. 
What  I  do  not  find  in  his  work  is 
great  material,  or  the  great  manner  of 
working;  and  as  he  sets  himself  the 
biggest  tasks,  and  challenges  compari- 
son with  the  greatest  masters,  he  can- 
not be  accepted,  as  much  smaller  men 
can  be  accepted,  for  what  they  have 
done,  perfect  within  its  limits. 

When  Strauss  takes  the  orchestra  in 
both  fists,  and  sets  it  clanging,  I  do 
not  feel  that  sense  of  bigness  which  I 
feel  in  any  outburst  of  Beethoven  or  of 
Wagner.  It  comes  neither  from  a 
great  height  nor  from  a  great  depth. 
There  is  always  underneath  it  some- 
thing either  vague  or  obvious.  When 
an  unexpected  voice  comes  stealthily 
from  among  the  wood-wind,  or  a  harp 
twists  through  the  'cellos,  or  a  violin 
cries  out  of  an  abyss  of  sound,  it 
never  "makes  familiar  things  seem 
strange,  or  strange  things  seem  famil- 
iar." It  is  all  fearfully  and  wonder- 
fully made,  but  it  is  made  to  satisfy 
a  desire  of  making,  and  there  is  some- 
thing common  in  the  very  effectiveness 
of  the  effects.  All  the  windy,  exalted 
music  in  "Feuersnot"  is  the  same  kind 
of  writing  as  the  florid  Italian  writing, 
the  music  of  "Trovatore,"  mechanical 
exaltation,  crises  of  the  head,  much 
more  splendidly  developed,  from  an 
even  tinier  point  of  melodic  life.  All 
this  working  up,  as  of  a  very  calculat- 
ed madness,  may  go  to  the  head,  from 
which  it  came;  never  to  the  heart,  to 
which  it  was  always  a  stranger.  When 
I  play  it  over  on  the  piano,  I  get  the 
excitement  with  which,  if  I  were  a 
mathematician,  I  should  follow  the 
most  complicated  of  Euclid's  problems. 
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It  would  be  untrue  to  say  that  I  do 
not  get  from  it  a  very  definite  pleas- 
ure. But  it  is  a  dry  and  dusty  pleas- 
ure, it  speaks  to  what  is  most  super- 
ficial in  me,  to  my  admiration  of  bril- 
liant external  things,  of  difl&eult  things 
achieved,  of  things  not  born  but  made. 
It  comes  to  me  empty  of  life,  and  it 
touches  in  me  no  spring  of  life. 

For  my  part,  I  know  only  one  really 
reassuring  test  of  the  value  of  a  work 
of  art.  Here  is  something  on  which 
time  has  not  yet  set  its  judgment: 
place  it  beside  something,  as  like  it  as 
possible,  on  which  the  judgment  of 
time  seems  to  have  been  set,  and  see 
if  it  can  endure  the  comparison.  Let 
it  be  as  unlike  as  you  please,  and  the 
test  will  still  hold  good.  I  can  pass 
from  an  overture  of  Wagner  to  a  ma- 
zurka of  Chopin  as  easily  as  from  a 
scene  in  a  play  of  Shakespeare  to  a 
song  of  Herrick.  The  one  may  be 
greater  than  the  other,  but  the  one  is 
not  more  genuine  than  the  other.  But 
turn  from  the  opera  music  of  Strauss 
to  the  opera  music  of  Wagner,  and 
what  is  the  result?  I  play  twenty 
pages  of  the  piano  score  of  "Feuers- 
not," and  as  I  play  them  I  realize  the 
immense  ingenuity,  the  brilliant  clev- 
erness, of  the  music,  all  its  effect- 
ive qualities,  its  qualities  of  solid 
construction,  its  particular  kind  of 
mastery.  Then  I  play  a  single  page 
of  "Parsifal"  or  of  "Tristan,"  and  I 
am  no  longer  in  the  same  world.  That 
Other  flashing  structure  has  crumbled 
into  dust,  as  if  at  the  touch  of  an 
Ithuriel  spear.  Here  I  am  at  home,  I 
hear  remote  and  yet  familiar  voices,  I 
am  alive  in  the  midst  of  life.  I  won- 
der that  the  other  thing  could  have 
detained  me  for  a  moment,  could  have 
come,  for  a  moment,  so  near  to  de- 
ceiving me. 

Arthur  gymons. 
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To  a  small— a  still  inexplicably  small 
—circle  of  readers  the  publication  of  a 
new  book  written  by  Mr.  Joseph  Con- 
rad ranks  as  a  notable  event,  an  event 
the  comparative  infrequency  of  which 
makes  it  all  the  more  remarkable  in  an 
age  when  many  of  our  authors  have 
an  "output"  as  regular,  and  almost  as 
copious,  as  a  Welsh  coal-mine.  "Al- 
mayer's  Folly,"  Mr.  Conrad's  first 
novel,  appeared  early  in  1895,  and 
"Youth,"  the  most  recent  addition  to 
his  works,  is  only  the  fifth  book  which 
has  come  from  his  pen  during  the  last 
eight  years.  That,  as  such  matters  are 
reckoned  to-day,  is  slow  production, 
and  an  examination  of  any  one  of  the 
volumes  which  bear  this  author's  name 
upon  their  title-pages  will  serve  to 
convince  that  these  books,  at  any  rate, 
are  written — really  written — as  are  but 
few  of  the  works  with  which  each  suc- 
ceeding publishing  season  inundates 
us.  It  is  not  merely  that  by  no  con- 
ceivable effort  of  fancy  can  the  reader 
conjure  up  a  picture  of  Mr.  Conrad 
shouting  his  "copy"  into  a  phonograph, 
or  dictating  it  to  a  breathless  stenog- 
rapher; nor  is  it  only  that  his  work  is 
honorably  distinguished  by  its  author's 
care,  sincerity,  and  conscientious  deter- 
mination to  give  the  public  naught 
save  his  best,  though  these  things 
are  manifest  in  every  line.  Much 
more  is  meant,  for  indeed  Mr.  Conrad's 
stories  resemble  nothing  so  nearly  as 
some  elaborate  piece  of  mosaic.  Each 
of  them  is  made  up  of  an  immense 
number  of  minute  atoms,  one  and  all 
of  which  bear  witness  to  the  skill  and 
finished  workmanship  brought  to  their 
fashioning,  one  and  all  of  which,  apart 
from  their  individual  beauty,  are  es- 
sential to  the  whole  whereof  they  form 
the  parts,  so  that  that  whole,  lacking 
any  tiniest  fragment,  would  be  marred 


and  incomplete.  This  is  why  Mr.  Con- 
rad's books,  to  be  appreciated  at  their 
full  worth,  must  not  only  be  read,  but 
must  be  read  more  than  once.  The 
mind  of  their  author  is  so  subtle,  he 
has  put  into  them  so  much  thought,  so 
much  delicacy  of  touch,  so  much  that 
is  at  once  allusive  and  elusive,  that  at 
every  reperusal  some  hitherto  unde- 
tected nicety  is  revealed.  And  in  this 
very  fact,  perhaps,  is  to  be  sought  the 
secret  not  only  of  Mr.  Conrad's  suc- 
cess, but  also  of  his  failure.  His  suc- 
cess, within  limits,  has  been  undoubt- 
ed; for  his  work  cannot  fail  to  make 
a  deep  impression  upon  every  lover  of 
literary  technique,  and  to  afford  keen 
pleasure  to  all  who  are  capable  of  priz- 
ing, as  its  rarity  deserves,  a  creative 
and  imaginative  talent  which  in  this 
case  is  surely  not  far  removed  from 
genius.  On  the  other  hand,  however, 
the  very  refinements  and  subtleties  in- 
separable from  his  habit  of  thought 
and  literary  method  have  caused  his 
books  to  make  but  a  faint  appeal  to 
the  general 'public.  Give  a  dog  a  bad 
name,  and  hang  him;  call  a  book  "stiff 
reading,"  and  let  it  go  by  the  board! 
This,  seemingly,  has  been  the  attitude 
of  the  majority  of  readers  towards 
Mr.  Conrad's  works  in  the  past.  It  re- 
mains to  be  seen  whether  his  new 
book,  "Youth,  and  Two  other  Stories," 
just  published  by  Messrs.  Blackwood 
(6s.),  will  succeed  in  effecting  anything 
in  the  nature  of  a  wholesome  conver- 
sion. 

It  is  to  be  feared  that  the  chances  in 
favor  of  any  such  result  are  not  over 
great,  for  "Youth,"  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, furnishes  as  much  "stiff  read- 
ing" as  any  of  its  predecessors.  That 
is  to  say,  the  book  makes  a  constant, 
insistent  appeal  to  the  intelligence  of 
the  reader:  it  cannot  be  taken  up  idly 
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to  while  away  an  hour;  it  cannot  be 
skimmed  or  skipped;  it  must  be  read 
word  by  word,  sentence  by  sentence, 
paragraph  by  paragraph,  if  it  is  to 
create  the  impression  which  the  auth- 
or has  designed  to  produce.  Also,  to 
be  quite  honest,  the  admission  must  be 
made  that  Mr.  Conrad's  style  is  occa- 
sionally difficult.  It  does  not  run  in 
any  well-worn  groove,  for  its  owner  is 
no  apostle  of  the  obvious;  to  the  cas- 
ual reader  it  may  at  times  appear  to 
be  labored,  even  self-conscious.  A  clo- 
ser study  of  it,  however,  should  lead 
to  the  conviction  that  this  style  is  in- 
dividual, instinctive,  moulded  on  no 
ready-made  model;  that  it  is  the  one 
and  only  mode  of  expression  adapted 
to  the  purposes  of  its  author,  or  in- 
deed possible  to  him;  that  it  is  in  no 
sense  an  affectation;  and,  moreover, 
that  it  is  exactly  suited  to  the  subjects 
of  which  he  treats. 

Enough,  perhaps,  has  been  said  con- 
cerning Mr.  Conrad's  manner,  for  though 
with  him  mere  manner  is  of  more 
account  than  with  any  writer  of  our 
time  (Mr.  Henry  James  alone  except- 
ed), his  matter,  after  all,  is  of  greater 
significance  and  of  even  higher  value. 
"Description,"  said  Byron  at  a  time 
when  his  genius  was  at  its  ripest,  "de- 
scription is  my  forte";  and  the  same 
might  be  said  with  truth  by  Mr.  Con- 
rad. Description  unquestionably  is  his 
forte,  and  the  most  remarkable  of  his 
gifts  is  the  power  which  his  strength 
in  this  direction  gives  him  for  the  ab- 
solute creation  of  atmosphere.  He  is  a 
realist  in  that  he  writes  of  a  real  world 
which  he  has  seen  for  himself  with  his 
own  eyes;  but  he  rises  superior  to  the 
trammels  of  ordinary  realism  because 
he  has  not  only  looked  long  and 
thoughtfully  upon  land  and  sea,  so 
that  he  can  write  of  them  with  the 
truth  and  certainty  born  of  sure  knowl- 
edge, but  because  also  he  has  caught 
the  very  spirit  of  them,  and  has  the 
art  so  to  breathe  it  into  his  pages  that 


his  readers  become  imbued  with  it 
too.  Those  who  have  struggled  round 
the  Cape  with  Mr.  Conrad  on  board 
the  "Narcissus"  have  felt  the  sting  of 
the  salt  spray  on  their  cheeks,  the 
winds  of  all  the  world  buffeting  them; 
those  who  have  wandered  with  him 
through  the  mazes  of  the  Malay  Archi- 
pelago have  gasped  and  sweated  in 
the  stifling  heat  and  the  dense  forests 
of  tropical  Asia,  though  in  body  they 
have  never  even  touched  the  hem  of 
the  East;  and  those  of  us  who  know 
the  lands  of  which  he  writes  have  been 
carried  back  to  distant  scenes  with  so 
much  vividness  that  we  have  awaken- 
ed with  a  shock  of  surprise  to  find  the 
fogs  of  London  gripping  us  by  the 
throat  and  dimming  our  eyesight.  But 
in  no  one  of  his  books,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  present  writer,  has  Mr.  Conrad 
displayed  his  peculiar  genius  with 
more  triumphant  success  than  in  that 
which  has  just  seen  the  light.  It 
contains  three  stories— "Youth,"  "The 
Heart  of  Darkness,"  and  "The  End  of 
the  Tether"— all  of  which  have  ap- 
peared serially  in  the  pages  of  Black- 
wood's Magazine,  a  publication  that 
still  maintains  its  ancient  reputation 
for  preferring  good  literature  to  names 
that  look  well  upon  the  bills. 

The  first  of  these  stories  is  simply  a 
description  of  a  voyage  from  London 
to  Bangkok  in  a  sailing  ship.  It  is  put 
into  the  mouth  of  Marlow,  an  officer 
in  the  British  mercantile  marine,  who 
on  that  occasion,  in  all  his  new  dignity 
as  second  mate,  had  been  making  his 
first  visit  to  the  East.  MarlOw,  it  will 
be  remembered,  was  also  the  relater 
of  the  tragedy  of  "Lord  Jim";  and  we 
find  him  later  in  the  present  volume 
telling,  with  more  than  his  usual  som- 
bre force,  the  tale  called  "In  the  Heart 
of  Darkness."  The  story  of  the  mis- 
fortunes of  the  ill-fated  "Judea"  is  told 
with  extraordinary  power  and  under- 
standing. There  is  knowledge  here, 
real  first-hand  knowledge   and  expert- 
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ence,  things  of  absolute  value;  but  it 
needed  something  above  mere  knowl- 
edge to  transport  us,  as  Mr.  Conrad 
transports  us,  half  across  the  world, 
and  to  keep  us  aching  and  breathless 
with  acute  disquiet  while  we  share 
with  the  ship's  crew  the  dangers  and 
vicissitudes  of  that  journey.  For  this 
art  and  a  sure  mastery  of  art  were  re- 
quired, and,  above  all,  that  special 
power  of  conjuring  up  for  the  reader 
an  alien  environment  to  which  refer- 
ence has  already  been  made.  But  be- 
yond this  there  runs  through  the  nar- 
rative, through  this  tale  of  an  adven- 
ture that  befell  the  teller  in  his  boy- 
hood, such  a  throb  o'f  yearning  for  the 
vanished  joys  of  youth  and  the  capac- 
ity for  delight  which  makes  youth 
what  it  is,  such  a  passionate  regret 
awakened  by  "the  tender  thought  of  a 
day  that  is  dead,"  as  cannot  but  strike 
an  answering  chord  in  every  heart. 
The  third  story,  "The  End  of  the 
Tether,"  another  tale  of  seafaring  folk, 
men  on  board  a  steam  "tramp"  in  the 
Malay  Archipelago,  is  no  less  success- 
ful. It  is  instinct  with  pathos,— the 
cruel  pathos  of  obscure  struggle  and 
unrecorded  tragedy;  it  is  told  with  the 
utmost  restraint;  every  character  in  it, 
as  well  as  every  scene,  is  real,  and  not 
only  real,  but  essentially  true  to  the 
life  described.  Those  who  have  seen 
reason  to  doubt  the  penetration  of 
Mr.  Conrad's  psychological  insight— as 
many  may  have  done  whose  personal 
knowledge  led  them  fo  distrust  the 
analysis  of  Oriental  character  con- 
tained in  his  earlier  books— will  find 
here  enough  to  convince  them  that  it 
has  sufficed  to  let  its  possessor  see  very 
deep  into  the  souls  of  the  men  who  go 
down  to  the  sea  in  ships. 

"The  Heart  of  Darkness,"  the  story 
which  holds  the  central  place  in  this 
enthralling  book,  has  of  set  purpose 
been  left  to  the  last  for  mention,  be- 
cause to  the  present  writer  it  makes 
a  stronger  appeal  than  anything  which 


its  author  has  yet  written,  and  appears 
to  him  to  represent  Mr.  Conrad  at  his 
very  best.  Space,  however,  forbids  any 
detailed  examination  of  the  story.  It 
is  a  sombre  study  of  the  Congo— the 
scene  is  obviously  intended  for  the 
Congo,  though  no  names  are  men- 
tioned—in which,  while  the  inefficiency 
of  certain  types  of  European  "admin- 
istrators" is  mercilessly  gibbeted,  the- 
power  of  the  wilderness,  of  contact 
with  barbarism  and  elemental  men 
and  facts,  to  effect  the  demoralization 
of  the  white  man  is  conveyed  with 
marvellous  force.  The  denationaliza- 
tion of  the  European,  the  "going  Fan- 
tee"  of  civilized  man,  has  been  treated 
often  enough  in  fiction  since  Mr.  Grant 
Allen  wrote  the  story  of  the  Rev.  John 
Creedy,  and  before,  but  never  has  the 
"why  of  it"  been  appreciated  by  any 
author  as  Mr.  Conrad  here  appreciates 
it,  and  never,  beyond  all  question,  has 
any  writer  till  now  succeeded  in  bring- 
ing the  reason,  and  the  ghastly  unrea- 
son, of  it  all  home  to  sheltered  folk  as 
does  Mr.  Conrad  in  this  wonderful, 
this  magnificent,  this  terrible  study. 
Mr.  Kurtz,  the  victim  of  this  hideous 
obsession,  the  man  whom  the  wilder- 
ness had  "found  out,"  on  whom  it  had 
taken  a  terrible  vengeance,  to  whom  it 
had  "whispered  things  about  himself 
that  he  did  not  know,  things  of  which 
he  had  no  conception  till  he  took  coun- 
sel with  this  great  solitude,"  and  to 
whom  "the  whisper  had  proved  irre- 
sistibly fascinating,"  makes  his  ap- 
pearance very  late  in  the  story,  and 
then  only  for  a  few  moments.  He  is 
the  climax,  so  to  speak,  up  to  which 
every  word  of  the  story  has  been  lead- 
ing, certainly,  inevitably,  from  the 
very  first;  and  this  is  how  it  comes  to 
pass  that  when  at  last  he  is  met  with, 
the  reader  finds  that  he  is  utterly  in 
accord  with  his  surroundings, — in  the 
innermost  chamber  of  the  Heart  of 
Darkness. 
It  has  not  been  possible  in  the  space 
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of  a  newspaper  article  to  give  more 
than  the  barest  outline  of  Mr.  Con- 
rad's new  book,  and  anything  resem- 
bling a  serious  analysis  of  it  is  obvi- 
ously out  of  the  question.  But  it  is 
hoped  that  enough  may  have  been 
said  to  lead  one  or  two  readers,  who 
else  might  have  passed  it  by,  to  study 
the  book  for  themselves.  "I  do  not 
like  work— no  man  does,"  says  Mr.  Con- 
rad, speaking  through  the  mouth  of 
Marlow.  "But  I  like  what  is  in  work, 
—the  chance  to  find  yourself.       Your 
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own  reality — for  yourself,  not  for  oth- 
ers— what  no  other  man  can  know. 
They  can  only  see  the  mere  show,  and 
never  can  tell  what  it  really  means." 
That  is  profoundly  true  in  the  sense 
that  a  mail's  work  always  means  far 
more  to  him  than  it  can  mean  to  any 
other  living  soul;  but  Mr.  Conrad's 
work,  at  any  rate,  means  very  much 
to  others,  even  to  those  who,  to  his 
thinking,  can  perhaps  only  "see  the 
mere  show." 

Hugh  Clifford. 


JOURNALISTS  AND  DIPLOMATISTS. 


In  his  speech  at  the  annual  dinner 
of  the  British  Chamber  of  Commerce 
at  Paris,  Sir  Edmund  Monson  gave  a 
very  interesting  comparison  between 
diplomacy  as  it  is  and  diplomacy  as 
it  was  when  he  entered  the  service,  in 
1856.  The  Ambassador  is  not  disposed 
to  magnify  his  office.  Rather,  indeed, 
he  seems  to  us  to  underrate  its  impor- 
tance. Diplomacy,  he  almost  goes  the 
length  of  saying,  is  played  out.  The 
Ambassador  has  been  superseded  by 
the  newspaper  correspondent.  Politi- 
cal secrets  are  no  more  picked  up  in 
society,  they  are  now  the  property  of 
the  professional  journalist,  "whose  ac- 
curacy and  despatch  have  become  so 
trustworthy,"  that  the  poor  diplomatist 
is  hopelessly  distanced.  The  gentle- 
men of  the  Press  have  taken  the  bread 
out  of  his  mouth.  They  not  only  send 
home  news,  "they  transmit  by  tele- 
graph to  the  great  journals  which  they 
represent  their  own  enlightened  com- 
ments upon  current  political  events  or 
official  utterances  and  actions."  It  is 
not  impossible  that  Sir  Edmund  Mon- 
son made  these  remarks  in  that  spirit 
of  intentional  exaggeration  which  is 
permissible  at  a  friendly  dinner.     He 


may  have  been  taking  journalists  at 
their  own  valuation.  Indeed,  only  a 
very  enthusiastic  correspondent,  and 
one  who  had  very  lately  taken  up  the 
work,  would  seriously  lay  claim  to  the 
exalted  functions  here  enumerated. 
But  whether  Sir  Edmund  Monson  was 
serious  or  jesting,  his  speech  is  the  ex- 
pression of  a  very  general  belief,  and 
as  such  is  worth  a  moment's  exami- 
nation. Is  it  true  that  newspapers 
have  put  diplomats  on  one  side,  that 
the  telegraph  and  the  post-office  have 
taken  the  place  of  the  Ambassador, 
that  all  that  Governments  want  to 
know  they  can  get  from  the  newspa- 
per, and  that  diplomacy  has  ceased  to 
have  any  proper  work,  except  as  "the 
intimate  associate,  if  not  the  hand- 
maid, of  commercial  progress"?  Sir 
Edmund  Monson  seems  to  think  so, 
and  we  may  be  sure  that  neither  the 
Press  nor  the  public  are  likely  to  put 
him  right  if  he  is  wrong.  The  conduc- 
tors of  newspapers  naturally  like  to 
have  it  believed  that  for  them  contem- 
porary history  has  no  secrets,  since  it 
is  a  conviction  that  ministers  to  the  cir- 
culation of  their  journals.  The  public 
are   equally   pleased    to     believe   that 
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when  they  have  read  their  favorite 
newspaper  they  know  all  that  is  to  be 
known.  Is  Sir  Edmund  Monson  tell- 
ing a  plain  truth,  or  ministering  to  a 
popular  delusion? 

We  believe  that  the  latter  estimate 
of  his  speech  is  really  the  true  one.  No 
doubt  the  Ambassador  did  not  exagger- 
ate in  the  slightest  degree  the  enter- 
prise of  our  great  journals.  They  have 
made  full  use  'of  all  the  new  instru- 
ments with  which  science  has  fur- 
nished them,  and  in  this  way  they 
have  added  enormously  to  our  knowl- 
edge of  what  is  happening  in  foreign 
countries.  The  special  correspondent 
has  done  much  more  than  transmit 
news.  He  has  telegraphed  columns  of 
matter  which  are  only  differentiated 
from  leading  articles  by  the  fact  that 
they  are  written  abroad,  and  not  in 
the  office.  But  when  Sir  Edmund 
Monson  speaks  of  the  collection  of  in- 
telligence as  the  correspondent's  spe- 
cial business,  and  of  his  success  in  it 
as  having  driven  the  diplomatist  out 
of  the  field,  he  attaches  too  little  im- 
portance to  a  qualification  which  at 
the  same  time  he  is  careful  to  make. 
The  business  of  the  professional  jour- 
nalist, he  says,  "is  the  collection  of  all 
intelligence  accessible  to  the  public." 
The  business  of  the  diplomatist,  we 
should  add,  is  the  collection  of  such 
intelligence  as  is  not  "accessible  to  the 
public."  Except  when  it  pleases  a 
Government  for  some  end  of  its  own 
to  make  its  purposes  public,  the  profes- 
sional journalist  knows  little  or  noth- 
ing of  this  latter  kind  of  information, 
or  if  he  does  know  it,  it  is  under  con- 
ditions which  forbid  him  to  disclose  it 
until  he  has  ceased  to  have  exclusive 
possession  of  it.  Take,  for  example, 
such  an  incident  as  the  German  Em- 
peror's recent  visit  to  England.  The 
professional  journalists  contributed  a 
large  variety  of  speculative  theories  as 
to  the  reason  which  had  brought  him 
here  and  the  uses  made  of  his  visit, 


and  it  is  quite  possible  that  some  ot 
them  came  pretty  near  the  truth.  But 
for  all  that,  they  were  guesses,  and 
nothing  more.  What  actually  passed 
between  the  Emperor  and  the  King,  or 
between  the  Emperor  and  the  two  or 
three  Cabinet  Ministers  with  whom 
he  conversed,  remains  a  secret.  We 
can  make  shots  at  what  was  said,  be- 
cause we  can  judge  for  ourselves  what 
each  party  would  be  likely  to  say,  but 
in  this  respect  the  professional  jour- 
nalist is  not  necessarily  any  better 
equipped  than  his  readers.  Of  any- 
thing beyond  this  he  can  know  noth- 
ing. What  is  more,  he  cannot  wish  to 
know  anything,  because  it  could  only 
be  told  him  under  pledge  of  the  strict- 
est secrecy,  and  secrecy  is  the  one 
thing  that  makes  information  worth- 
less to  him.  He  values  his  knowledge 
in  proportion  as  he  is  able  to  impart 
it  to  others. 

The  second  function  of  newspaper 
correspondents,  the  transmission  of 
"their  own  enlightened  comments  upon 
current  political  events,"  invades  the 
field  of  diplomacy  even  less  than  the 
transmission  of  news.  It  is  quite  true 
that  this  has  of  late  years  become  an 
increasingly  common  practice  with 
newspaper  correspondents.  To  an  able 
man  the  mere  collection  of  other 
people's  opinions  is  wearisome  work. 
He  wants  to  classify  and  criticise  what 
he  has  collected.  And  so  long  as  he 
does  this  without  reference  to  the  opin- 
ions of  the  journal  in  whose  employ- 
ment he  is,  no  harm  is  done.  The  in- 
formation he  gives  becomes  more  val- 
uable to  the  reader  by  reason  of  the 
explanations  and  illustrations  which 
he  adds  to  it.  Very  often,  however, 
the  correspondent  does  a  good  deal 
more  than  this.  In  the  guise  of  a  news 
telegram,  he  sends  forth,  as  we  have 
said,  what  is  not  only  a  leading  ar- 
ticle, but  a  leading  article  designed  to 
set  out  the  particular  views  of  the 
newspaper  he  represents.     This  seems 
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to  us  an  exceedingly  misleading  prac- 
tice. The  reader  assumes  that  he  is 
getting  the  opinion  of  the  people  with 
whom  the  correspondent  associates. 
What  he  is  getting,  in  fact,  is  the  opin- 
ion of  the  English  newspaper  which 
has  sent  out  the  correspondent.  It  is 
becoming  almost  as  easy  to  predict 
what  we  shall  find  iu  the  foreign  cor- 
respondence of  some  English  journals 
as  it  is  to  predict  what  we  shall  find 
in  their  leading  articles.  The  true 
function  of  a  foreign  correspondent  is 
to  tell  readers  at  home  what  is  being 
said  and  thought  abroad,  and  in  so  far 
as  he  substitutes  for  this  what  an  Eng- 
lish journal  thinks,  or  wishes  its  read- 
ers to  think,  is  being  said  or  thought 
abroad,  he  misses  his  vocation. 

In  neither  of  these  ways  does  the 
work  of  the  correspondent  interfere 
with  that  of  the  diplomatist.  The 
business  of  an  Ambassador  is  undoubt- 
edly to  collect  information.  But  the 
information  so  collected  must,  if  it  is 
to  be  of  any  use  to  his  chief,  be  just 
that  which  the  correspondent  cannot 
collect— information,  that  is  to  say, 
which  is  not  "accessible  to  the  public." 
He  has  to  keep  his  ears  open  for  every 
hint  that  can  help  to  make  an  obscure 
incident  intelligible,  or  an  imperfectly- 
known  incident  plain.  It  is  quite  pos- 
sible that  there  are  foreign  correspond- 
ents who  would  make  better  diploma- 
tists  than   some  of   those   actually  in 
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the  service.  But  they  would  only  do 
so  on  the  assumption  that  they  had 
access  to  the  special  knowledge  to 
which  an  Ambassador  has  access.  In 
other  words,  given  equal  advantages, 
the  best  man  would  do  the  best  work. 
What  Sir  Edmund  Monson  seems  to 
say  is  that  the  diplomatist  and  the 
correspondent  have  the  same  advan- 
tages, and  that  is  a  statement  which  is 
only  permissible  in  an  after-dinner 
speech.  It  leaves  out  of  sight,  too,  the 
other  side  of  a  diplomatist's  functions 
—the  side  to  which  there  is  nothing 
parallel  in  the  correspondent's  work. 
An  Ambassador  has  to  convey  infor- 
mation, to  announce  decisions,  to  com- 
municate news,  all  of  which  it  is  his 
business  to  make  as  little  disagreeable 
as  he  is  able.  The  correspondent's 
object  is  to  put  all  he  has  to  tell  in 
the  most  interesting  and  striking  form; 
the  ambassador's  object  is  to  put  all 
he  has  to  tell  in  the  form  which  seems 
to  him  best  calculated  to  soothe  and 
conciliate  those  he  addresses.  Between 
the  two  there  is  the  widest  possible 
difference,  and  for  this  reason,  as  for 
the  one  already  stated,  we  cannot 
agree  with  Sir  Edmund  Monson's  the- 
ory that  the  diplomatist  has  been  dis- 
placed by  the  newspaper  correspond- 
ent. We  should  rather  say  that  news- 
paper correspondents  had  been  special- 
ly created  to  make  work  for  diploma- 
tists. 


EGYPT  AND  THE  GREAT  DAM. 


The  Nile  reservoir  at  Assuan  was 
opened  on  Wednesday  with  as  little 
display  as  a  town  hall  or  a  charity 
bazaar.  We  like  it  so.  A  bar  of  ma- 
sonry is  thrown  across  the  Nile  and 
the  Nubian  Valley  is  turned  into  a 
lake.  That  this  should  seem  an  inci- 
dent in  the  business  of  empire  is  as  it 


should  be.  A  great  achievement,  thus 
coolly  viewed,  brings  us  near  to  the 
spirit  of  Rome,  apparently  lost  in  the 
saturnalia     of    Mafeking    and     Peace 


Tu   regere   imperio   populos,    Romane, 
memento; 
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Hae  tibi  erunt  artes:  pacisque  impo- 

nere  morem, 
Parcere  subiectis,  et  debellare  super- 
bos. 
The  event,  as  an  event,  is  worthy  to 
be  understood.  On  the  map  Egypt  is 
shown  as  a  great  parallelogram.  But 
this  area  is  rainless  except  in  the 
north,  and  it  is  the  narrow  riband  of 
green  fields  stretching  on  either  side 
of  the  Nile  from  Assuan  to  Cairo,  that 
together  with  the  Delta  and  the  Fay- 
urn  constitutes  the  real  Egypt.  The 
land  draws  its  supplies  of  moisture 
not  from  its  own  sky,  but  from  the 
skies  of  Abyssinia  and  Central  Africa; 
and  being  just  so  much  of  the  desert 
as  can  be  fertilized  by  the  waters  of 
its  river,  Egypt  is  in  literal  truth  the 
"gift  of  the  Nile."  To  the  people  of 
such  a  country  water  is  the  paramount 
necessity  of  life;  and  of  all  the  reforms 
effected  by  British  administration  the 
restoration  and  extension  of  the  irri- 
gation works  is  the  most  vital  and  the 
most  valued.  Nineteen  years  ago, 
when  British  engineers  were  summoned 
from  India  to  reform  the  Egyptian 
Irrigation  Service,  the  situation  was 
one  which  might  have  baffled  even  res- 
olute and  skilful  men.  Incompetence, 
waste,  neglect  and  disuse,  had  brought 
the  then  existing  system  of  irrigation 
works  and  canals  to  a  condition  of  dis- 
order that  threatened  the  industrial 
life  of  the  nation  with  paralysis.  The 
English  irrigation  officers  began  in  a 
modest  way  to  clear  and  repair  the 
canals.  On  the  strength  of  their  early 
success  they  obtained  from  the  Gov- 
ernment the  "irrigation  million";  and 
then  a  task  of  real  magnitude  was 
completed.  Just  south  of  Cairo,  at  the 
apex  of  the  Delta,  the  Barrage  had 
stood  for  twenty-five  years— a  costly 
failure.  Its  purpose  was  to  hold  up 
the  Nile,  and  so  provide  a  supply  of 
water  sufficient  for  the  perennial  irri- 
gation of  the  cotton  crops,  then  as  now 
the     main     source    of     the    national 


wealth.  Built  from  the  designs  of 
Mougel  Bey,  the  French  engineer,  the 
Barrage  had  cost  £1,800,000,  besides 
"the  unpaid  labor  of  uncounted  cor- 
vees,  and  of  whole  battalions  of  sol- 
diers." But  the  bad  workmanship  of 
the  natives  had  made  the  structure  so 
weak  that  it  had  never  held  up  more 
than  five  feet  nine  inches  of  water, 
and  in  1885,  when  the  English  engi- 
neers took  it  in  hand,  it  had  been 
abandoned  as  worthless.  Nevertheless 
by  1890,  after  four  years  of  skilful  re- 
construction and  repairs,  the  Barrage 
was  rendered  efficient:  the  perennial 
irrigation  of  Lower  Egypt  was 
achieved,  the  cotton  industry  was 
saved,  and  the  future  prosperity  of 
Egypt  was  assured.  As  yet,  however, 
the  sugar  industry  and  the  peasant 
proprietors  of  Upper  Egypt,  from 
Cairo  for  more  than  500  miles  south- 
ward to  Assuan,  remained  dependent 
upon  the  annual  overflow  of  the  Nile 
for  the  supply  of  the  irrigation  canals 
with  water.  The  canals  and  conduits 
were  gradually  deepened  and  im- 
proved, the  land  was  drained;  but  be- 
fore a  supply  of  water  sufficient  for 
perennial  irrigation  could  be  obtained, 
the  millions  of  tons  of  surplus  water, 
which  every  year  the  Nile  poured 
wastefully  in  the  season  of  its  flood 
into  the  Mediterranean,  must  be 
caught  and  stored. 

It  is  this  service  which  the  great 
dam  at  Assuan  will  perform.  Holding 
up  a  volume  of  surplus  water  of  more 
than  a  thousand  million  tons  in  weight, 
it  will  pour  forth  in  the  season  of  low 
Nile  a  flow  of  water  twice  as  great  as 
the  volume  of  the  Thames  in  its  mean 
annual  flood.  The  Assuan  reservoir, 
with  the  ancillary  "open  Barrage"  at 
Assiut  (that  fills  the  Ibrahimiyeh  Ca- 
nal), will  not  only  provide  some  800,- 
000  acres  of  land  in  Upper  Egypt— one 
third  of  the  agricultural  area— with 
perennial  irrigation,  but  it  will  enable 
fresh  land   to  be  reclaimed  from  the 
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desert,  and  so  enlarge  the  area  of  hab- 
itable Egypt. 

The  price  which  Egypt  pays  for 
this  boon  is  something  under  five 
millions,  distributed  in  thirty  an- 
nual payments  of  €157,226,  running 
from  1  July,  1903.  The  cash  value  of 
the  new  water  supply  is  estimated  at 
an  annual  increase  of  fE.2,608,000  in 
the  national  wealth,  and  of  £E.378,400 
in  the  annual  revenue;  while  the  State 
will  gain,  in  addition  a  bonus  of  over 
a  million  pounds  from  the  sale  of 
lands  reclaimed  from  the  desert.  It 
remains  to  be  seen,  of  course,  whether 
these  estimates  of  the  increased  pro- 
ductiveness of  the  Nile  Valley  will  be 
realized.  On  the  other  hand,  they  may 
be  exceeded.  In  any  case  the  prospect 
of  an  immediate  increase  in  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  Egypt  is  a  matter 
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which  is  worth  the  notice  of  our  manu- 
facturers. 

But  the  formal  inauguration  of  the 
Nile  reservoir  is  significant  from  more 
than  one  aspect.  We  have  regarded  it 
as  the  crowning  point  in  a  material 
enterprise  of  the  highest  economic  im- 
portance, undertaken  nearly  twenty 
years  ago  in  circumstances  of  great 
difficulty,  and  now  successfully  accom- 
plished, by  Englishmen.  But  it  has 
its  political  significances  as  well:  it  is 
a  vindication  of  the  purposes  for  which 
we  have  remained  in  Egypt  in  the  face 
of  the  ill-concealed  annoyance  of  more 
than  one  Great  Power.  It  is  an  au- 
gury of  success  in  South  Africa,  in  so 
far  as  part  of  our  task  in  that  prov- 
ince of  the  Empire  is  identical  with 
the  task  which  we  have  thus  success- 
fully accomplished  in  Egypt. 


BOOKS  AND  AUTHORS. 


Mr.  Le  Galliene's  "Odes  from  the 
Divan  of  Hafiz"  are  to  be  published 
next  spring  in  a  limited  edition. 

There  has  been  some  surprise  at  the 
apparently  arbitrary  omission  of  cer- 
tain authors  from  the  supplement  to 
the  "Encyclopaedia  Britannica".  This 
is  now  explained  by  the  statement  that 
an  age  limit  was  fixed,  by  which  all 
writers  under  sixty  years  of  age  were 
excluded. 

Austin  Dobson  is  to  write  a  life  of 
Fanny  Burney  for  the  Macmillans' 
English  Men  of  Letters  Series;  Ed- 
mund Gosse  is  to  do  the  volume  on 
Jeremy  Taylor;  and  the  volume  on 
Sydney  Smith  which  was  to  have  been 
written  by  Augustine  Birrell  has  been 
undertaken  by  George  W.  E.  Russell. 

Mr.    A.    H.    Savage    Lander's    latest 


book  of  travel  "Across  Coveted  Lands" 
is  announced  by  the  Macmillans.  The 
"coveted  lands"  of  which  he  writes  are 
Persia,  Afghanistan,  and  Baluchistan, 
across  which  Mr.  Landor  has  recently 
travelled  on  horseback  and  on  camels, 
and  of  which  he  may  be  counted  upon 
to  give  an  interesting  description. 

The  persons  and  events  of  the  French 
revolution  of  1848,  from  the  point  of 
view  of  one  who  was  an  eye-witness, 
form  the  subject  of  a  volume  which 
Mr.  John  Murray  announces  for  early 
publication.  The  narrator  is  the  Bar- 
oness Bonde,  an  Irish  lady  by  birth 
who  married  a  Dutchman  residing  in 
an  official  capacity  in  Paris.  The  book 
was  written  in  the  form  of  a  journal 
in  which  the  Baroness  noted  her  im- 
pressions of  many  of  the  most  promi- 
nent characters  in  Paris  at  the  time  of 
the  Revolution. 
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The  Jews  of  Bucharest,  Etc. 


THE    JEWS     OF     BUCHAREST. 

"Take  heed!  the  stairs  are  worn  and 
damp!" 
My  soft-tongued  Southern  guardian 
said, 
And  held  more  low  his  twinkling  lamp 
To    light    my    cautious,    downward 
tread. 
Where  that  uncertain  radiance  fell 

The  bat  in  startled  circles  flew; 
Sole  tenant  of  the  sunless  cell 
Our  fathers  fashioned  for  the  Jew. 

Yet,  painted  on  the  aching  gloom, 

I  saw  a  hundred  dreadful  eyes, 
As  out  of  their  forgotten  tomb 

Its  pallid  victims  seemed  to  rise. 
With  fluttered  heart  and  crisping  hair 

I  stood  those  crowding  ghosts  amid, 
And  thought  what  raptures  of  despair 

The  soundless  granite  walls  had  hid. 

I  saw  their  arsenal  of  crime: 

The  rack,   the  scourge,  the  gradual 
fire, 
Where  priestly  hangmen  of  old  time 

Watched  their  long-tortured  prey  ex- 
pire. 
Then  by  dim  warders  darkling  led 

Through  many  a  rocky  corridor, 
Like  one  that  rises  from  the  dead, 

I  passed  into  the  light  once  more. 

And  does   a  careless  brother  say 

We  stir  this  ancient  dust  in  vain, 
When  palaced  Bucharest  to-day 

Sees  the  same  devil  loose  again? 
Again  her  busy  highways  wake 

To  the  old  persecuting  cry 
Of  men  who  for  their  Master's  sake 

His  chosen  kindred  crucify. 

There  oft  the  midnight  hours  are  loud 

With  echoes  of  pursuing  feet; 
As  fired  with  bright  zeal  the  crowd 

Goes     raving     down     the     Ghetto's 
street: 
The  broken   shutter's  rending  crash 

That  lets  the  sudden  riot  in, 
And  shows,  by  those  red  torches'  flash, 

The  shrinking  fugitives  within. 

But  here  are  tales  of  deeper  shame! 
Of  law  insulted  and  defied, 


While  Force,  usurping  Justice'   name, 
Takes  boldly  the  oppressor's  side. 

The  bread  whose  bitterness  so  long 
These    sons     of     hated    race    have 
known; 

Familiar,  oft-repeated  wrong 
That  turns  the  living  heart  to  stone. 

Still  Zion  City  lies  forlorn: 

And  still  the  Stranger  in  our  gates, 
A  servant  to  the  younger  born, 
For      his      long-promised      kingdom 
waits. 
O  Brethren  of  the  outer  court, 

Entreat  him  well  and  speak  him  fair! 
The  form  that  makes  your  thoughtless 
sport 
Our   coming   Lord   hath    deigned   to 
wear. 

Edward  Sydney  Tylee. 

The  Spectator. 


HEAVEN— HAVEN. 

I  have  desired  to  go 

Where  springs  not  fail, 

To  fields  where  flies  no  sharp  and  sided 

hail, 
And  a  few  lilies  blow. 

i 
And  I  have  asked  to  be 
Where  no  storms  come, 
Where  the  green  swell  is  in  the  havens 

dumb, 
And  out  of  the  swing  of  the  sea. 

Gerard  Hopkins. 


BEFORE     LOVE     CAME. 

Before  Love  came — 
(The  rose  lifts  up  its  head  and  longs 
for  rain) 
Before  Love  came  I  sang  of  Love, 
Its  joy,  its  pain. 
But  when  Love  came — 
(The  rose  beneath  the  longed-for  rain 
is  bent) 
But    when    Love    came— its    joy,    its 
pain- 
All  my  song  went. 

Ella  Eigginson. 


THE  LIVING  AGE: 
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(Pounded  by  E.  Littkll  in  1844.) 
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Vol.  CCXXXVI. 


THE  MONROE  DOCTRINE. 


The  formula  or  precept,  which  has 
been  known  for  three-quarters  of  a 
century  as  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  is 
contained  in  the  message  of  December 
2,  1823,  sent  to  Congress  by  James 
Monroe,  who  was  President  of  the 
United  States  from  1817  to  1825.  This 
doctrine,  which  may  be  roughly  de- 
scribed as  a  prohibition  of  European 
interference  with  the  political  arrange- 
ments of  the  Western  Hemisphere,  em- 
bodies the  political  faith  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States.  It  stands  alto- 
gether outside  the  domain  of  party;  to 
whatever  political  denomination  a  man 
may  belong,  he  is  bound  to  announce 
himself  as  an  uncompromising  uphold- 
er of  the  principles  of  Monroe.  It  is 
true  that  these  principles,  which  in 
subtle  and  skilful  hands  have  been 
made  to  lead  to  various  and  even  con- 
tradictory conclusions,  are  not  under- 
stood by  the  average  citizen,  or  even 
by  those  of  more  than  ordinary  capac- 
ity. There  is  no  necessity  for  any  ex- 
amination of  their  meaning;  and  no 
room  for  either  argument  or  doubt. 
They  may  be  summed  up  in  a  few 
words  which  are  clear  even  to  the 
meanest  intelligence.  "America  for 
the  Americans"  the  ordinary  citizen 
would  put  forward  as  his  idea  of  the 
sum  and  substance  of  the  Monroe  Doc- 


trine. He  would  mean  in  reality 
"America  for  the  United  States." 

The  main  difficulty  which  confronts 
any  person  who  attempts  a  concise  ac- 
count of  the  origin  and  development  of 
the  Doctrine  is  the  large  amount  of 
literature  which  exists  upon  the  sub- 
ject. This  consists  of  the  wordy  ex- 
planations of  statesmen  who  have  de- 
sired under  cover  of  its  principles  to 
support  a  weak  position,  or  of  political 
essayists  who,  without  attempting  to 
examine  its  foundations  in  reason  or 
in  law,  are  lavish  in  their  panegyrics 
of  its  beneficent  results.  That  it  has 
ever  been  of  any  real  advantage  to  the 
United  States  is  certainly  a  matter  for 
debate,  and  open  to  serious  doubt:  that 
it  is  liable  to  involve  them  in  grave 
complications  with  European  Powers, 
and  even  to  bring  about  a  war  in 
which  the  rest  of  Europe  would  sym- 
pathize with  the  European  belligerent, 
is  very  far  from  improbable. 

It  has  been  frequently  asserted  that 
the  Monroe  Doctrine  is  of  English  ori- 
gin, and  the  statement,  though  ques- 
tioned by  various  writers,  would  seem 
to  be  substantially  correct.  The  truth 
is,  that  the  idea  had  for  some  time 
previously  been  germinating  in  the 
American  mind.  It  had  been  growing 
unconsciously   with   the  consciousness 
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of  their  increasing  strength  and  influ- 
ence, but  had  not  yet  found  any  defi- 
nite expression.  The  soil  had  for  some 
years  past  been  undergoing  prepara- 
tion: the  occasion  for  the  sowing  of 
the  seed  was  suggested  by  a  British 
statesman. 

Sonije  hint  or  foreshadowing  of  the 
Doctrine  may  be  found  in  that  remark- 
able document  which  is  known  as 
Washington's  Farewell  Address  to  the 
American  People.  In  it  he  had  advised 
his  fellow-countrymen  to  avoid  entang- 
ling alliances  with  Europe.  If  Ameri- 
cans were  not  to  concern  themselves 
with  European  affairs,  it  was  an  easy 
transition  to  the  doctrine  that  they 
were  as  far  as  possible  to  keep  America 
for  themselves.  A  further  development 
took  place  in  1810,  shortly  after  the 
accession  of  Madison  to  the  Presiden- 
tial Chair.  Spain  being  absolutely 
powerless  at  that  time,  it  seemed  to 
the  United  States  a  fitting  moment  for 
asserting  that  the  seizure  of  West 
Florida,  on  the  ground  of  self-defence, 
was  necessary  in  their  interests.  The 
President  sent  a  confidential  message 
to  Congress  advising  the  temporary 
annexation  of  this  district,  and  recom- 
mended a  declaration  that  the  United 
States  could  not  "see  without  serious 
inquietude  any  part  of  a  neighboring 
territory,  in  which  they  have,  in  differ- 
ent respects,  so  deep  and  just  a  con- 
cern, pass  from  the  hands  of  Spain  in- 
to those  of  any  other  foreign  Power." 
As  the  result  of  a  series  of  secret  dis- 
cussions, the  policy  recommended  by 
the  President  was  adopted,  and  an  Act 
was  passed  for  the  occupation  of  West 
Florida. 

In  the  early  part  of  1823  the  Holy 
Alliance,  or  the  combination  of  the 
four  great  Continental  Powers  organ- 
ized by  the  Emperor  Alexander  I.,  no- 
tified Great  Britain  that  as  soon  as 
France  should  have  crushed  the  popu- 
lar movement  in  Spain,  and  restored 
the  Monarchy  in  the  person  of  Ferdi- 


nand VII.,  a  Congress  would  be  sum- 
moned for  the  purpose  of  putting  an 
end  to  the  Republican  Governments  in 
the  revolted  Spanish  colonies  of  South 
America,  which  had  been  recognized 
by  the  United  States  but  not  by  Great 
Britain.  Canning,  who  had  all  along 
asserted  the  right  of  popular  self-gov- 
ernment, forthwith  opened  negotia- 
tions with  Mr.  Bush,  the  American 
Minister  in  London,  with  a  view  to 
counteracting  the  projects  of  the  Alli- 
ance, by  means  of  concerted  action 
with  the  United  States.  He  embodied 
his  views  in  a  confidential  note  which, 
according  to  his  Private  Secretary, 
contained  the  following  propositions:— 
The  English  Government,  said  Mr. 
Canning,  had  nothing  to  disguise  on 
the  subject. 

1.  It  conceived  the  recovery  of  the 
Colonies  by  Spain  to  be  hopeless. 

2.  It  conceived  the  question  of  the 
recognition  of  them  to  be  one  of  time 
and  circumstances. 

3.  It  was,  however,  by  no  means  dis- 
posed to  throw  any  impediment  in  the 
way  of  an  arrangement  between  them 
and  the  Mother  Country  by  amicable 
negotiation. 

4.  It  aimed  not  at  the  possession  of 
any  portion  of  them  for  Great  Britain. 

5.  And  it  could  not  see  any  part  of 
them  transferred  to  any  other  power 
with  indifference. 

If,  said  Mr.  Canning,  these  views 
were  shared  by  the  United  States,  why 
should  not  the  two  Governments  issue 
a  joint  declaration  to  that  effect?  The 
American  Minister  hesitated  and  tem- 
porized; he  admitted  that  these  state- 
ments substantially  represented  the 
views  of  his  Government,  but  seemed 
to  lack  authority  which  should  bind 
them.  Finally,  being  further  pressed 
by  Canning,  he  made  a  bid  for  the 
recognition  of  the  new  Governments 
in  South  America,  stating  that  if  Great 
Britain  would  formally  acknowledge 
the   independence  which   by   her  own 
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confession  the  new  States  had  substan- 
tially acquired,  he  would  stand  upon 
his  general  powers  as  Minister  Pleni- 
potentiary, and  sign  the  proposed  dec- 
laration. This  was  a  tempting  offer, 
and  it  is  somewhat  surprising  that 
Canning,  who  had  been  so  eager  for 
united  action,  should  have  declined  it. 
He  indicated  his  reason  in  his  reply 
of  September  26,  in  which  he  under- 
took that  Great  Britain  would,  after 
a  time,  recognize  the  new  Republics. 
Apparently,  he  was  of  opinion  that  the 
time  had  not  arrived  at  which  such 
recognition  could  justifiably  be  con- 
ceded, in  accordance  with  the  estab- 
lished rules  of  International  Law. 

This  was  undoubtedly  the  case,  inas- 
much as  Spain  had  not  yet  abandoned 
the  attempt  to  recover  her  colonies, 
and  might  reasonably  have  resented 
the  premature  recognition  of  their  in- 
dependence. If  this  is  the  true  expla- 
nation of  Canning's  non-acceptance  of 
Mr.  Rush's  offer,  it  is  greatly  to  his 
credit  that  he  failed  at  a  point  where 
the  less  scrupulous  diplomacy  of  the 
United  States  would  surely  have  suc- 
ceeded. This  concluded  the  negotia- 
tion between  the  Ministers  in  England. 
The  scene  now  shifts  to  the  other  side 
of  the  Atlantic. 

Mr.  Rush  had  laid  the  whole  corre- 
spondence before  President  Monroe, 
and  it  was  submitted  by  him  to  Mr. 
Jefferson,  one  of  the  old  statesmen  of 
the  War  of  Independence,  who  had 
been  President  from  1800  to  1809,  and 
to  Mr.  Madison,  his  own  immediate 
predecessor.  Both  these  statesmen  ad- 
vised him  to  accept  Mr.  Canning's  of- 
fer. Jefferson's  reply  is  noteworthy 
in  many  respects.  He  described  the 
question  as  the  most  momentous  of- 
fered to  his  contemplation  since  that 
of  Independence. 

Our  first  and  fundamental  maxim 
should  be  never  to  entangle  ourselves 
in  the  broils  of  Europe.  Our  second, 
never  to   suffer  Europe  to   meddle   in 


Cis-Atlantic  affairs.  America,  North 
and  South,  has  a  set  of  interests  dis- 
tinct from  Europe  and  peculiarly  her 
own.  She  should,  therefore,  have  a 
system  of  her  own,  separate  and  dis- 
tinct from  that  of  Europe.  .  .  .  One 
nation,  most  of  all,  could  disturb  us 
in  this  pursuit:  she  now  offers  to  lead, 
aid  and  accompany  us  in  it.  By  acced- 
ing to  her  proposition  we  bring  her 
mighty  weight  into  the  scale  of  free 
government,  and  emancipate  a  Conti- 
nent at  one  stroke.  Great  Britain  is 
the  nation  which  can  do  us  the  most 
harm  of  any  one  or  all  on  earth,  and 
with  her  on  our  side  we  need  not  fear 
the  whole  world.  With  her,  then,  we 
should  most  sedulously  cherish  a  cor- 
dial friendship.  .  .  .  But  we  have  first 
to  ask  ourselves  a  question.  Do  we  wish 
to  acquire  to  our  own  confederacy  any 
one  or  more  of  the  Spanish  provinces? 
I  candidly  confess  that  I  have  ever 
looked  on  Cuba  as  the  most  interesting 
addition  which  could  ever  be  made  to 
our  system  of  States.  The  control 
which,  with  Florida  Point,  this  island 
would  give  us  over  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
and  the  countries  and  isthmus  border- 
ing on  it,  as  well  as  all  those  whose 
waters  flow  into  it,  would  fill  up  the 
measure  of  our  political  well-being. 

Mr.  Jefferson  goes  on  to  say  that  he 
is  ready  to  abandon  this  dream  of  the 
acquisition  of  Cuba,  with  all  its  con- 
comitant advantages,  for  peace  and 
the  friendship  of  England. 

Not  the  least  interesting  point  in  this 
letter,  which  advised  so  strongly  the 
acceptance  of  Mr.  Canning's  proposal, 
is  the  revelation  that  even  then,  three- 
quarters  of  a  century  ago,  the  United 
States  were  casting  a  covetous  eye  in 
the  direction  of  the  Pearl  of  the  An- 
tilles. The  advice  given  to  the  Presi- 
dent at  any  rate  was  clear:  he  was 
urged  to  make  any  sacrifice  in  order  to 
pledge  Great  Britain  to  resist  the  Holy 
Alliance.  Madison's  answer  was  of 
the  same  import,  though  less  decided 
in  tone. 

The  Cabinet  which  discussed  these 
proposals  of  Canning  consisted  of 
President  Monroe,  John  Quincy  Adams, 
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Secretary  of  State,  who  succeeded  him 
in  the  Presidency,  Calhoun,  Secretary 
for  War,  Southard,  Secretary  for  the 
Navy,  aud  West,  the  Attorney-General. 
Monroe  himself  was  of  a  cautious  and 
hesitating  disposition;  the  majority 
were  rather  disposed  to  take  the  ad- 
vice of  a  statesman  who  carried  such 
weight  as  Jefferson;  but  they  were  all 
impressed  with  the  idea  that  Eng- 
land's opposition  to  the  Holy  Alliance 
was  dictated  more  by  a  regard  for  her 
own  interests  than  by  a  general  love 
of  the  principles  of  liberty,  which,  it 
was  assumed,  could  not  exist  except 
in  a  country  en,oying  a  republican 
form  of  government.  Adams,  who  was 
the  one  strong  man  of  the  Cabinet, 
stoutly  opposed  the  policy  of  joining 
with  England  in  a  declaration,  and 
maintained  the  necessity  of  preserving 
entire  freedom  of  action.  He  succeed- 
ed in  persuading  the  President  to 
adopt  his  view,  with  the  result  that 
Jefferson's  advice  was  discarded  and 
the  overtures  of  Canning  were  reject- 
ed. Accordingly  the  Presidential  mes- 
sage, which  was  in  all  probability 
drafted  by  Adams,  contained  the  fol- 
lowing passages:— 

In  the  wars  of  the  European  Powers, 
in  matters  relating  to  themselves,  we 
have  never  taken  any  part,  nor  does  it 
comport  with  our  policy  to  do  so.  With 
the  movements  in  this  Hemisphere  we 
are  of  necessity  more  immediately  con- 
nected. The  political  system  of  the 
Allied  Powers  is  essentially  different 
in  this  respect  from  that  of  America. 
The  difference  proceeds  from  that 
which  exists  in  their  respective  Gov- 
ernments: and  to  the  defence  of  our 
own,  which  has  been  achieved  by  the 
loss  of  so  much  blood  and  treasure,  and 
under  which  we  have  enjoyed  unex- 
ampled felicity,  this  whole  nation  is 
devoted.  We  owe  it,  therefore,  to  can- 
dor and  to  the  amicable  relations  ex- 
isting between  the  United  States  and 
those  Powers,  to  declare  that  we 
shoidd  consider  any  attempt  on  their 
part  to  extend  their  system  to  any  por- 


tion of  this  Hemisphere  as  dangerous 
to  our  peace  and  safety. 

With  the  existing  colonies  or  depen- 
dencies of  any  European  Power  we 
have  not  interfered,  and  shall  not  in- 
terfere: but  with  the  Governments 
who  have  declared  their  independence 
and  maintained  it,  we  could  not  view 
any  interposition  for  the  purpose  of 
oppressing  them,  or  controlling  in  any 
other  manner  their  destiny  by  any 
European  Power,  in  any  other  light 
than  as  the  manifestation  of  an  un- 
friendly disposition  towards  the  United 
States. 

One  more  extract  from  the  Presiden- 
tial message  completes  the  statement 
of  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  In  its  earlier 
part  this  passage  occurs: — 

The  occasion  has  been  judged  proper 
for  asserting  as  a  principle  in  which 
the  rights  and  interests  of  the  United 
States  are  involved,  that  the  American 
continents,  by  the  free  and  independ- 
ent condition  which  they  have  assumed 
and  maintained,  are  henceforth  not  to 
be  considered  as  subjects  for  future 
colonization  by  any  European  Power. 

The  enunciation  of  the  message 
seems  to  have  been  received  with  gen- 
eral approval.  In  America  it  appeared 
that  the  threatened  interference  of  the 
Holy  Alliance  with  South  American 
liberties  had  received  a  check,  and  the 
fact  that  Monroe  had  abandoned  his 
habitual  caution  in  favor  of  a  bolder 
policy,  commanded  general  satisfac- 
tion. It  flattered  their  growing  sense 
of  self-importance,  and  seemed  to  as- 
sert for  the  United  States  their  right- 
ful position  among  the  nations  of  the 
earth.  Had  it  been  a  joint  declaration 
it  would  have  been  less  effective  from 
this  point  of  view.  In  England,  too, 
no  fault  was  found  with  the  former 
portion  of  the  message.  The  cause  of 
the  revolted  colonies  had  many  sym- 
pathizers here,  and  Canning,  though 
he  did  not  conceal  his  annoyance  that 
his  suggestion  had  been  adopted,  while 
his     co-operation  was  refused,     could 
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not  but  feel  that  it  strengthened  his 
hand  enormously  in  resisting  the  Holy 
Alliance.  Indeed,  it  is  hardly  too  much 
to  say  that  the  promulgation  of  the 
message  gave  the  final  blow  to  the  un- 
holy schemes  of  that  misnamed  com- 
bination. 

But  the  second  proposition— the  pro- 
hibition to  colonize— directed,  as  it  was 
said,  against  Russian  signs  of  en- 
croachment in  the  north-west,  roused 
considerable  indignation  in  Great  Brit- 
ain. This  feeling  was  expressed  With 
so  much  vigor  that  the  statesmen  who 
had  formulated  the  Doctrine  began  to 
feel  somewhat  alarmed  at  their  own 
audacity.  A  discussion  arose  as  to  the 
meaning  of  the  words,  simple  and  clear 
as  they  appeared  to  be,  and  the  result 
was  that  this  portion  of  the  Doctrine 
was  watered  down  into  a  proposition 
of  the  most  innocuous  kind.  The  dis- 
pute between  England  and  the  United 
States  as  to  the  North-Western  boun- 
dary was  then  pending,  and  in  1824 
the  Commissioners  of  both  countries, 
as  well  as  those  of  Russia,  met  for 
the  purpose  of  discussing  it.  At  this 
Conference  the  British  Commissioners 
formally  declared  that  Great  Britain 
considered  the  whole  of  the  unoccupied 
part  of  America  as  being  open  to  tier 
future  settlements  in  like  manner  as 
theretofore. 

In  June,  1825,  General  Bolivar,  the 
principal  leader  and  the  hero  of  the 
War  of  Liberation,  proposed  the  hold- 
ing at  Panama  of  a  Congress  of  the 
States  which  had  detached  themselves 
from  Spain;  Brazil,  now  separated 
from  Portugal,  though  for  different 
reasons,  was  asked  to  send  representa- 
tives, and  an  invitation  to  attend  the 
Congress  was  sent  '  to  the  United 
States,  which  mentioned  amongst  the 
subjects  for  discussion  "the  manner  in 
which  all  colonization  of  European 
Powers  on  the  American  Continent 
shall  be  resisted,  and  their  interfer- 
ence  in   the   present  contest   between 


Spain    and    her    former    colonies    pre- 
vented." 

In  May,  1824,  the  Brazilian  Charge 
d'Affaires,  on  the  occasion  of  his  offi- 
cial reception  at  Washington,  had, 
while  thanking  the  President  for  his 
support  and  recognition  of  the  South 
American  Governments,  suggested  a 
"concert  of  American  Powers  to  sus- 
tain the  general  system  of  American 
Independence."  This  method  of  trans- 
lating his  message  into  action  did  not 
suit  the  cautious  policy  of  Monroe, 
who  gave  no  encouragement  to  the 
idea  in  his  reply.  More,  however,  was 
expected  from  Adams,  who  in  1825 
^succeeded  to  the  Presidential  chair, 
and  when  this  invitation  renewed  the 
suggestion,  Adams  recommended  its 
acceptance,  and  explained  in  a  confi- 
dential message  that  the  States  repre- 
sented at  the  Congress  might  mutually 
undertake  to  prevent  the  establishment 
of  any  future  European  colony  each 
within  its  own  borders. 

The  matter  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Senate  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions, who,  in  their  Report,  severely 
criticised  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  and  ad- 
vised that  the  invitation  should  be  re- 
fused. They  were  of  opinion  that  "the 
United  States  ought  not  to  take  part 
in  a  Congress  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
venting further  colonization.  They 
were  able  to  protect  their  own  terri- 
tories: and  they  would  be  unwise  to 
guarantee  the  dominions  of  foreign- 
ers." Adams,  however,  induced  the 
Senate  to  reject  the  Report  of  its  own 
Committee,  and  in  a  further  confiden 
tial  message  made  a  statement  of  hig 
views,  which  is  valuable  as  comin| 
from  the  real  author  of  the  Monroe 
Doctrine.  He  thought  that  the  ex- 
change of  views  between  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  various  States  at  the 
Congress  would  at  any  rate  be  harm- 
less, and  might  be  useful;  and  with  re- 
gard to  any  binding  contract  he  used 
these  words:  "Our  views  would  extend 
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no  further  than  to  a  mutual  pledge  of 
the  parties  to  the  compact,  to  maintain 
the  principle  in  application  to  its  own 
territory,  and  to  permit  no  colonial 
lodgments  or  establishments  of  Euro- 
pean jurisdiction  upon  its  own  soil." 
This  seemed  to  be  in  the  nature  of  a 
retreat  from  the  bolder  position  taken 
in  the  message  of  Monroe.  The  Con- 
gress was,  however,  a  failure;  a  few 
only  of  the  South  American  States 
sent  representatives;  of  the  two  de- 
spatched by  the  United  States,  one 
died  on  the  journey,  and  when  the 
other  reached  Panama,  he  found  that 
the  Congress  had  broken  up,  and  that 
its  members  had  disappeared. 

The  early  enthusiasm  for  the  Doc- 
trine had  thus  died  away,  and  during 
nearly  twenty  years  after  the  Panama 
Congress  it  almost  slumbered  in  peace. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  Mexico— 
the  ancient  kingdom  of  Montezuma— 
was  one  of  the  States  which  in  the 
second  decade  of  the  century  had  re- 
volted from  Spain  and  established  a 
republican  form  of  government.  In 
1830  Texas,  which  formed  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  Mexican  territory,  revolted 
in  its  turn;  and  in  1836,  after  a  six 
years'  contest,  it  formally  proclaimed 
its  independence.  Dreading,  however, 
a  protracted  struggle  and  the  ven- 
geance of  the  Mexican  armies,  the 
Texans  offered  their  country  to  the 
United  States,  and  proposed  incorpora- 
tion in  the  Union.  Among  those  who 
took  part  in  the  discussion  of  this  offer 
was  William  Ellery  Channing,  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  of  American 
divines.  In  a  letter  addressed  to  Clay, 
the  Secretary  of  State,  he  stoutly  main- 
tained that  the  annexation  of  Texas 
would  be  a  violation  of  the  Monroe 
Doctrine,  as  being  an  undue  interfer- 
ence with  the  right  of  the  Republics 
which  had  replaced  the  Spanish  colo- 
nies. 

The  United  States  Senate  apparently 
adopted  this  view,   for  in   1838  it  re- 


jected a  proposal  for  the  annexation 
brought  forward  by  a  representative 
of  South  Carolina.  It  would  appear 
that  the  Southern  States,  which  sup- 
ported slavery,  were  anxious  for  the 
annexation  on  the  ground  that  the  ter- 
ritory might  otherwise  fall  into  the 
hands  of  a  European  Power,  in  which 
case  that  institution  would  be  doomed. 
They,  too,  used  the  Monroe  Doctrine 
in  support  of  their  view,  and  thus  its 
authority  was  claimed  by  the  two  par- 
ties in  support  of  contradictory  opin- 
ions. 

After  some  years'  discussion  the  an- 
nexation policy  was  adopted,  and  Polk 
was  elected  President  to  carry  out  the 
mandate  of  the  people.  The  French 
Foreign  Minister,  M.  Guizot,  had  ex- 
pressed an  opinion  that  the  acquisition 
of  Texas  would  disturb  the  balance  of 
power  in  America;  and  England  at 
that  time  was  pressing  her  demand  for 
the  settlement  of  the  North-Western 
boundary,  and  for  the  acknowledgment 
of  her  title  to  large  territories  in  that 
direction.  The  new  President  quoted 
Monroe's  authority  in  opposition  to 
these  views.  He  denounced  European 
interference  with  American  affairs. 
"We  must  ever  maintain  the  prin- 
ciple," he  declared,  "that  the  people  of 
this  continent  alone  have  the  right  to 
decide  their  own  destiny." 

This  shaft  was  directed  against 
France:  with  regard  to  the  British 
claim  to  the  Oregon  territory  on  the 
north-west,  he  again  adopted,  but  with 
a  noticeable  deviation,  the  principle 
which  condemned  European  coloniza- 
tion. 

"This  principle,"  he  said,  "will  apply 
with  greatly  increased  force,  should 
any  European  Power  attempt  to  estab- 
lish any  new  Colony  in  North  America. 
...  It  should  be  distinctly  announced 
to  the  world  as  our  settled  policy  that 
no  future  European  Colony  or  Domin- 
ion shall  with  our  consent  be  planted 
or  established  on  any  part  of  the  North 
American  Continent." 
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It  is  clear  that  this  statement,  while 
it  enlarges  the  scope  of  the  Doctrine, 
greatly  limits  the  area  over  which  its 
operation  is  to  extend.  The  use  of  the 
word  "dominion"  seems  to  forbid  the 
transfer  by  one  European  Power  to 
another  of  any  part  of  its  territories 
in  North  America,  and  the  United 
States  are  pledged  to  resist  such  trans- 
fer, as  well  as  an  attempt  to  establish 
a  new  colony;  but  North  America 
alone  is  mentioned.  All  responsibility 
for  the  southern  portion  of  the  Hemi- 
sphere is  ignored.  The  practice  was 
thus  established  "of  claiming  the  au- 
thority of  Monroe  for  any  deduction 
which  the  President,  as  the  expositor 
of  the  people's  will,  might  draw,  right- 
ly or  wrongly,  from  the  principles  of 
1823. 

In  1870  President  Grant  carried  the 
process  of  development  a  little  farther. 
He  conceived  the  idea  of  incorporating 
the  Republic  of  Hayti  or  St.  Domingo 
in  the  United  States,  with  a  view  to 
the  development  of  civilization  and 
the  extirpation  of  slavery.  The  Doc- 
trine was  again  requisitioned  and 
made  to  do  duty  for  this  purpose.  It 
was  deemed  to  be  necessary  to  annex 
the  island  for  fear  it  might  be  taken 
by  some  European  State.  "The  Yan- 
kees," says  Monsieur  Cespedes  in  his 
interesting  treatise,  "have  a  very  orig- 
inal fashion  of  applying  the  Monroe 
Doctrine,  i.e.,  according  as  the  circum- 
stances may  demand,  and  as  it  may 
suit  their  convenience."  But  the  House 
of  Representatives  refused,  though 
only  by  108  votes  against  76,  to  assent 
to  this  amazing  advance  upon  the  orig- 
inal  Doctrine. 

Between  1840  and  1850  the  question 
of  the  union  of  the  Atlantic  and  the 
Pacific  by  an  inter-oceanic  canal  and 
the  Control  of  the  water-way  had  come 
into  prominence.  It  was  rumored  in 
the  States  that  Great  Britain  had 
seized  territory  in  Central  America 
which   would   give  her  the  control  of 


the  canal  across  the  Isthmus,  and  also 
that  she  had  annexed  Spanish  Guiana. 
The  Executive,  however,  when  called 
upon  to  vindicate  the  Monroe  Doctrine, 
disclaimed  any  wish  "to  regulate  all 
the  affairs  of  the  Continent,  so  far  as 
regards  Europeans."  "With  the  sov- 
ereign rights  of  other  nations,"  said 
the  Secretary  of  State,  "Monroe  as- 
sumed no  right  to  interfere.  Such  an 
assumption  would  have  been  equally 
obtrusive  and  ineffectual." 

The  Clayton-Bulwer  Treaty  is  not- 
able as  a  marked  exception  to  the  rule 
that  the  United  States  will  not  enter 
into  any  alliance  or  arrangement  with 
a  European  Power  for  the  settlement 
of  questions  affecting  American  inter- 
ests only.  In  defiance  of  this  funda- 
mental principle,  the  Treaty  provided 
for  the  complete  neutralization  of  the 
proposed  canal  and  declared  that  nei- 
ther Government  would  ever  erect  any 
fortifications  commanding  the  same,  or 
occupy,  or  fortify,  or  colonize,  or  exer- 
cise any  dominion  over,  Nicaragua, 
Costa  Rica,  the  Mosquito  Coast,  or  any 
part  of  Central  America. 

This  canal,  which  a  company  had 
already  been  formed  to  construct,  was 
never  made.  A  dispute  immediately 
arose  as  to  the  construction  of  the 
Treaty;  the  United  States  insisted  that 
the  British  were  bound  under  the 
Treaty  to  abandon  a  Protectorate 
which  they  had  already  exercised  over 
the  Mosquito  Indians.  After  some 
years  of  persistent  pressure  the  British 
Government  thought  it  easier  to  make 
the  concession  than  to  allow  the  fric- 
tion to  contiue.  They  received  noth- 
ing in  return  for  this  abatement  of 
their  claims. 

In  1881  Mr.  Secretary  Blaine  com- 
menced negotiations  with  a  view  to 
the  complete  abrogation  of  the  Treaty. 
After  twenty  years  of  what  may  fairly 
be  styled  diplomatic  persecution,  the 
British  Government  consented  to  this 
abrogation,  again  receiving  nothing  in 
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return.  These  matters  are  mentioned 
for  the  purpose  only  of  showing  that 
in  our  dealings  with  Brother  Jona- 
than we  generally  come  off  second 
best. 

The  next  transaction  which  requires 
notice  is  the  French  intervention  in 
Mexico.  It  is  a  curious  and  interest- 
ing circumstance  that  in  this  case, 
which  presented  far  the  most  glaring 
violation  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  ever 
perpetrated  by  a  European  Power,  the 
name  of  Monroe  was  never  once  men- 
tioned in  the  communications  ad- 
dressed to  France  by  the  United 
States.  The  facts  are  simple.  In  1861 
Great  Britain,  France,  and  Spain,  who 
were  jointly  prosecuting  certain  claims 
against  Mexico,  agreed  not  to  seek  to 
acquire  for  themselves,  while  employ- 
ing coercive  measures,  any  territory  or 
any  special  advantage,  nor  to  exercise 
any  influence  upon  Mexican  affairs 
which  might  affect  the  right  of  the 
Mexican  nation  freely  to  choose  and 
establish  its  own  form  of  government. 
Great  Britain  and  Spain  withdrew 
when  their  claims  were  satisfied;  but 
the  French  troops  remained,  and  the 
Emperor  Napoleon  induced  the  Arch- 
duke Maximilian,  brother  of  the  Aus- 
trian Emperor,  to  accept  the  imperial 
crown  of  Mexico.  His  designs  were 
revealed  in  a  letter  written  in  1862  to 
General  Forey,  in  which  he  stated  that 
France  proposed:— 

(1)  To  prevent  the  absorption  by  the 
United  States  of  this  part  of  America. 

(2)  To  prevent  their  monopoly  of  the 
commerce  of  the  North-American  Con- 
tinent. 

(3)  To  re-establish  in  America  the 
prestige  of  the  Latin  Race. 

(4)  To  increase  French  influence  by 
means  of  a  Government  more  sympa- 
thetic with  her  interests. 

While  the  United  States  were  en- 
gaged in  their  Civil  War,  i.e.,  from 
1861  to  1865,  the  tone  of  their  diplo- 
matic communications  was  much  less 


aggressive  than  usual;  but  in  Decem- 
ber, 1865,  notice  was  given  to  France 
that  their  friendship  must  terminate 
unless  France  could  "deem  it  consist- 
ent with  her  interest  and  honor  to  de- 
sist from  the  prosecution  of  armed  in- 
tervention in  Mexico  to  overthrow  the 
Republican  Government  existing  there, 
and  to  establish  a  foreign  monarchy 
upon  its  ruins."  Not  long  after  the 
French  troops  were  withdrawn,  and 
Maximilian  was  left  to  his  fate.  How 
far  other  reasons,  apart  from  the  ex- 
pression of  opinion  by  the  United 
States  Government,  .may  have  influ- 
enced the  French  Emperor  in  his  aban- 
donment of  the  enterprise,  may  be  left 
an  open  question.  His  compliance  with 
the  demand  has  been  quoted  by  Mr. 
Hannis  Taylor,  the  latest  American 
writer  upon  International  Law,  as  an 
admission  by  France  that  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  is  entitled  to  take  its  place  as 
a  recognized  portion  of  the  Law  of 
Nations. 

It  was  only  natural  that,  as  the 
United  States  felt  their  strength  in- 
creasing, their  statesmen  should  ex- 
hibit some  anxiety,  not  only  to  extend 
their  borders,  but  also  to  exercise  a 
certain  control  and  influence  over  the 
districts  which  they  did  not  rule.  In 
1852,  when  France  and  England  pro- 
posed that  the  United  States  should 
join  with  them  in  guaranteeing  the 
possession  of  Cuba  to  Spain,  they  ab- 
solutely refused,  declaring  their  re- 
solve to  avoid  European  Alliances.  The 
question,  they  said,  was  American,  and 
while  they  had  no  designs  on  Cuba, 
they  would  contiue  to  oppose  any  at- 
tempt on  the  part  of  Spain  to  transfer 
the  island  to  any  European  Power. 
The  reply  of  the  European  Powers  as- 
serted their  interests  in  the  question, 
and  in  the  preservation  of  life  and 
property  on  the  island,  of  which 
American  freebooters  had  endangered 
the  security.  They  therefore  would 
maintain  their  liberty  of     action  and 
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intervene  as  these  interests  might  re- 
quire. 

What  follows  will  be  more  easily  un- 
derstood if  the  fact  is  grasped  that  at 
this  time  the  growing  ambition  of  the 
States  aimed  at  complete  supremacy 
over  the  northern  portion  of  the  conti- 
nent, as  the  result  of  the  withdrawal 
of  all  the  European  Powers  who  held 
territory  there.  Under  these  circum- 
stances it  was  only  natural  that  they 
should  object  to  the  transfer  of  Cuba, 
which,  as  we  have  seen,  they  had  long 
coveted,  and  the  possession  of  which 
would,  as  Mr.  Jefferson  said,  "fill  up 
the  measure  of  their  political  well-be- 
ing," from  a  weak  Power  such  as 
Spain  to  one  of  the  stronger  nations 
of  Europe.  Spain  had  at  this  time  and 
more  than  once  before  been  ap- 
proached with  a  view  to  the  purchase 
of  the  island;  but  the  proud  Spaniard 
had  always  refused  somewhat  scorn- 
fully to  exchange  for  filthy  lucre  the 
fairest  portion  of  his  heritage  in  the 
western  seas. 

After  the  close  of  the  Civil  War  in 
1865,  these  semi-Imperialist  views  be- 
gan again  to  find  expression.  In  the 
following  year  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives actually  considered  a-  Bill 
for  the  eventual  annexation  of  the 
whole  continent  north  of  their  own 
borders.  If  the  Spanish  Parliament 
were  to  consider  a  Bill  for  the  future 
annexation  of  Portugal  the  position 
would  be  to  some  extent  analogous. 
The  reply  to  this  was  the  British 
North  American  Act  of  1867,  which 
united  into  the  Dominion  of  Canada 
the  Provinces  of  Upper  and  Lower 
Canada,  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Bruns- 
wick. This  was  a  severe  blow  to  the 
progress  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine;  but 
it  was  too  clearly  within  our  rights  to 
form  the  ground  of  a  legitimate  griev- 
ance, and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives could  only  pass  resolutions  set- 
ting forth  their  dissatisfaction  with 
the  extension  of  the  monarchical'  sys- 


tem, which  contravened  so  decisively 
their  long  and  steadfastly  cherished 
principles. 

For  some  years  after  this  disaster 
the  Monroe  Doctrine  rested  in  peace; 
but  with  the  accession  of  President 
Garfield  it  was  again  waked  to  life. 
It  was  brought  to  bear  upon  the  ques- 
tion of  the  Clayton-Bulwer  Treaty,  and 
it  has  been  shown  how  within  the  last 
few  months  Great  Britain  has  aban- 
doned the  rights  thereby  acquired.  Its 
latest  and  most  important  phase  was 
revealed  in  1895,  when,  in  the  hands 
of  President  Cleveland  and  Mr.  Olney, 
the  Doctrine  underwent  a  development 
which  would  have  astounded  its  orig- 
inators. There  is  no  necessity  for  going 
into  the  particulars  of  the  long-stand- 
ing boundary  dispute  between  Vene- 
zuela and  Great  Britain.  The  United 
States,  who  for  years  back  have  posed 
as  the  apostles  of  arbitration,  had  of- 
fered their  mediation  to  settle  the 
quarrel,  and  had  also  pressed  Great 
Britain  to  appoint  an  arbitrator.  This 
the  British  Government  had  for  suffi- 
cient reasons  refused  to  do.  Down  to 
this  time,  in  every  case  in  which 
claims  had  ben  founded  on  the  prin- 
ciples of  Monroe,  the  interests  or  the 
security  of  the  United  States  had  been 
supposed  to  be  affected.  In  this  case 
the  territory  in  question  was  in  South 
America,  and  nearly  two  thousand 
miles  from  the  nearest  possession  of 
the  United  States.  President  Polk 
had,  as  we  have  seen,  strictly  limited 
the  Doctrine  to  the  northern  portion  of 
the  continent,  and  the  action  of  Great 
Britain  in  South  America,  in  the  mat- 
ter of  Uruguay  and  of  the  Falkland 
Islands,  as  well  as  that  of  France  and 
Spain  on  various  occasions  as  against 
other  States,  had  frequently'  contra- 
dicted any  idea  of  a  United  States 
Protectorate  over  the  South  American 
Republics.  Accordingly  the  interests 
of  the  United  States  were  in  no  wise 
affected;  nor  is  it  to  be  supposed  that 
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they  were  specially  interested  in  with- 
drawing the  territory  in  question  from 
a  stable  British  Government  and  mak- 
ing it  over  to  a  State  which  enjoys  a 
revolution,  with  a  collapse  of  all  law 
and  order,  every  few  years.  Whether 
it  was  meant  as  a  move  in  the  politi- 
cal game,  which  is  not  improbable,  or 
a  sudden  enthusiasm  for  the  principle 
of  arbitration,  as  supposed  by  Mr.  H. 
Norman,  M.P.,  then  a  specially  com- 
missioned correspondent  of  the  Daily 
Chronicle  at  Washington,  may  be  left 
an  open  question. 

Mr.  Olney's  despatch  was  dated  the 
20th  of  July,  1895.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  examine  the  argument  of  this  long- 
winded  document,  in  which  he  strove 
to  maintain  an  untenable  position,  nor 
again  to  set  out  Lord  Salisbury's  un- 
answerable reply,  in  which  he  ex- 
plained once  more  the  elementary  prin- 
ciples of  this  branch  of  International 
Law,  which  forbid  interference  of  a 
third  country  in  a  quarrel,  unless  that 
country's  interests  are  endangered  or 
seriously  prejudiced  by  the  action  of 
one  or  the  other  of  the  litigants.  Mr. 
Olney's  despatch  demanded  an  answer 
to  the  question  whether  Great  Britain 
would  refer  the  matter  to  arbitration 
or  not.  In  the  latter  case  he  asked  for 
an  answer  at  an  early  date,  in  order 
that  the  President  might  lay  the  whole 
matter  before  Congress  in  his  next  an- 
nual message.  Lord  Salisbury's  reply 
was  in  the  negative.  What  happened 
then  was  what  has  often  happened  be- 
fore. The  side  which  had  been  de- 
feated in  argument  resorted  to  a  threat 
of  force.  The  President,  in  his  mes- 
sage, without  attempting  to  reply  to 
Lord  Salisbury's  argument,  asked  for 
a  vote  to  supply  the  expenses  of  a 
Commission  which  should  ascertain 
the  rights  as  to  the  boundary  between 
Venezuela  and  British  Guiana.  "On 
receipt  of  their  Report  it  will  be,"  said 
he,  "the  duty  of  the  United  States  to 
resist  by  all  means,  as  a  premeditated 


attack  upon  their  rights  and  interests, 
the  usurpation  of  any  territory  by 
Great  Britain,  or  of  jurisdiction  over 
any  territory  which,  after  due  inves- 
tigation, we  have  determined  to  belong 
to  Venezuela." 

This,  which  was  in  fact  a  declaration 
of  war  in  anticipation,  has  been  right- 
ly called  the  most  astounding  proposal 
that  has  ever  been  advanced  by  any 
government  in  time  of  peace,  since  the 
days  of  Napoleon.  It  created  a  finan- 
cial panic  in  New  York,  and  much  be- 
wilderment in  Great  Britain;  and  it 
met  with  universal  condemnation  in 
the  European  Press,  not  as  a  general 
rule  too  favorably  disposed  towards 
England.  If  an  unjust  and  causeless 
war  is  the  greatest  of  crimes,  then  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  put 
themselves  in  the  position  of  persons 
threatening  to  commit  such  a  crime; 
and,  though  some  protested,  it  is  clear 
that  at  the  moment  the  whole  body  of 
the  people  were  ready  to  go  to  war  in 
defence  of  the  so-called  principles  of 
Monroe,  which  Monroe  himself  would 
have  repudiated,  which  Polk  had  ex- 
pressly disclaimed,  and  which  none  of 
them  understood.  There  are  moments 
at  which  a  nation  loses  its  head,  and 
this  was  one  of  them.  "What  hypoc- 
risy this  is,"  said  a  distinguished 
American  to  his  neighbor  at  a  dinner- 
party in  London,  after  the  usual 
speeches  expressive  of  friendship  and 
brotherly  love  had  been  made.  "Why, 
it  is  well  known  that  we  are  boiling  to 
go  to  war."  "With  whom?"  said  the 
innocent  Englishman.  "With  you,  for 
choice,"  replied  the  other:  "and  if  not, 
with  the  first  people  we  can  find  who 
will  fight."  The  late  revelations  as  to 
the  commencement  of  the  Spanish  War 
show  how  near  this  was  to  the  truth. 
It  is  now  known  to  the  public  that 
when  the  United  States  declared  war, 
Spain  had  substantially  conceded  their 
demands.  But  it  was  no  secret  to  the 
careful  student  of  international  affairs. 
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for  the  whole  story  is  told  in  detail  in 
a  series  of  articles  written  by  a  dis- 
tinguished Spanish  jurist,  the  Marquis 
d'Olivart— a  deputy  to  the  Spanish 
Cortes— and  published  in  the  Revue 
Generate  de  Droit  International  Public, 
in  1897,  1898,  and  1900. 

This,  however,  is  a  digression.  The 
United  States  were  saved  from  the 
crime  which  they  threatened  to  com- 
mit by  the  concession  of  the  British 
Government,  who  agreed  to  arbitrate, 
when  the  alternative  offered  was  war. 
The  result  of  the  arbitration  was  sat- 
isfactory to  Great  Britain,  her  views 
on  the  whole  being  supported.  This, 
however,  was  of  small  consequence.  It 
may  have  been  a  fortunate  thing  that 
Lord  Salisbury  ate  the  leek;  for  even 
then  the  clouds  were  beginning  to 
gather  and  to  darken  in  South  Africa. 
But,  not  to  speak  of  the  conduct  of  the 
United  States,  which  was  indefensible, 
he  established  a  precedent  of  the 
worst  kind,  by  conceding  to  a  threat 
of  war  a  point  upon  which  he  had  been 
entirely  successful  in  argument.  More- 
over, the  American  Commission  must 
have  taken  not  less  than  a  year  to 
furnish  its  report,  and  by  that  time 
the  enthusiasm  would  have  cooled— 
such  emotions  in  a  State  cannot  be  re- 
vived. If,  as  the  result  of  this  Com- 
mission, the  Americans  had  declared 
war,  the  consensus  of  opinion  of  the 
whole  civilized  world  would  have  been 
against  them.  I  say  this  advisedly, 
for,  apart  from  the  merits,  it  is  the 
interest  of  the  whole  civilized  world 
to  resist  an  insolent  and  extravagant 
claim. 

There  was,  as  is  well  known,  a 
strong  war  party  in  the  States  at  this 
time,  and  they  at  last  succeeded.  It 
may  be  noticed  that  a  war  party  is 
generally  composed  of  individuals  who 
are  not  going  to  do  any  of  the  fighting 
themselves.  At  their  instigation  the 
crime  from  which  the  British  Govern- 
ment had  saved  the  States  was  com- 


mitted. The  Monroe  Doctrine  was  once 
more  invoked.  It  probably  reached 
high-water  mark  in  the  amazing  dis- 
tortion contained  in  a  Report  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  issued 
in  1898,  when  the  Cuban  question  was 
nearing  its  crisis. 

"We  cannot  consent,"  said  the  Re- 
port, "upon  any  conditions,  that  the 
depopulated  portions  of  Cuba  shall  be 
recolonized  by  Spain  any  more  than 
she  should  be  allowed  to  found  a  new 
colony  in  any  part  of  this  Hemisphere 
or  islands  thereof." 

Two  more  points  require  notice— the 
first  is,  what  is  the  relation  of  this 
Doctrine  to  International  Law.  The 
answer  is  simple— it  has  no  relation  to 
it  whatsoever.  The  rules  of  Interna- 
tional Law  are  founded  upon  the 
agreement  of  nations,  either  expressed 
directly,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Paris  of  1856,  or  to  be  inferred 
from  their  established  practice.  No 
municipal  law  or  rule  of  policy  laid 
down  by  any  individual  State  can  bind 
other  nations.  This  Doctrine  has  not 
even  the  force  of  a  Municipal  Law.  It 
is  a  mere  declaration  of  the  Executive. 
The  attempts  which  have  been  made 
to  give  it  legislative  sanction  have  in- 
variably failed.  It  is  true  that  Great 
Britain  has  established  a  precedent 
aginst  herself,  but  this  is  not  binding 
on  other  nations,  and  various  Euro- 
pean jurists  have  expressly  disclaimed 
it.  When  any  matter  worth  fighting 
about  presents  itself,  this  precedent, 
being  practically  the  result  of  duress, 
will  justly  be  disregarded. 

The  whole  incident  was  discussed  in 
1896  in  the  Revue  de  Droit  International 
by  the  late  M.  Arthur  Desjardins,  who 
severely  condemns  the  American  meth- 
ods of  propagating  the  principles  of 
arbitration. 

On  s'arausait  &  dire,  en  1793:  "la  fra- 
ternity .  .  .  ou  la  mort."  Mettre  aux 
gens  le  couteau  sur  la  gorge  pour  leur 
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faire  conclure  un  arbitrage,  comme 
pour  leur  faire  einbrasser  la  fraternite, 
c'est  le  comble  de  l'inconsequence.  On 
discr6dite  ainsi  la  plus  noble  des 
causes. 

One  point  only  remains— what  may 
be  expected  to  be  the  result  of  this 
Imperialist  movement?  It  is  clearly 
impossible  that  in  this  condition  of  the 
world's  affairs  any  nation  can  presume 
to  exclude  other  nations  from  a  coun- 
try which  she  does  not  control  and  for 
which  she  accepts  no  responsibility. 
The  crowded  countries  of  Europe  are 
seeking  an  outlet  for  their  surplus 
populations.  Most  of  the  world's  sur- 
face has  already  been  occupied.  One 
vast  and  fertile  territory  still  remains, 
large  portions  of  which  are  yet  virgin 
to  the  foot  of  man.  This  is  South 
America,  a  country  capable  of  support- 
ing easily  three  hundred  millions  of 
people  over  and  above  its  present  occu- 
pants. Brazil  in  itself  is  larger  than 
Europe,  and  this  great  dominion  has 
only  fourteen  millions  of  inhabitants. 
The  Argentine  Republic,  less  populous 
than  Belgium,  has  enough  of  fertile 
territory  to  support  one  hundred"  mil- 
lions. The  smaller  Republics,  too, 
such    as   Venezuela   and  Colombia,   as 
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yet  only  half  explored,  are  larger  than 
most  European  monarchies.  It  is  cer- 
tain that  within  the  next  half-century 
many  subjects  of  European  nations 
will  settle  in  these  regions,  and  when 
friction  arises  between  them  and  the 
so-called  Governments,  the  story  of  the 
Uitlanders  will  be  repeated.  It  is  not 
likely  that  Germany  will  do  less  for 
her  subjects  than  England  has  done  in 
South  Africa,  against  a  far  stronger 
and  more  determined  foe.  What  will 
the  United  States  do  then?  Will  they 
continue  to  assert  the  new  Monroe 
Doctrine,  the  antithesis  rather  than 
the  legitimate  development  of  the  orig- 
inal,  or  will  they  forbear?  Meanwhile 
the  abandonment  of  the  isolation  rec- 
ommended by  Washington  and  Jeffer- 
son is  bearing  its  natural  fruit.  The 
difficulty  they  experienced  in  overcom- 
ing a  fourth-rate  Power  like  Spain, 
and  their  failure  to  reduce  the  Gueril- 
las of  the  Philippines,  have  shown 
what  the  New  Policy  requires— a  vr.st 
increase  in  their  army  and  navy,  and 
a  submission  to  the  coresponding  bur- 
dens and  obligations,  in  the  absence  of 
which,  hitherto,  they  with  good  reason 
have  rejoiced. 

H.  Brougham  Leech. 


RELIGION  IN  OXFORD.* 


"Who  is  the  great  influence  in  Ox- 
ford?" the  present  writer  was  asked 
by  a  distinguished  stranger  not  so  long 
ago.  The  stranger  explained  further 
that  he  meant  by  his  question,  who 
now  holds  a  position  like  that  which 
Thomas  Hill  Green  held  at  one  time, 


or  like  that  which,  in  a  still  more  dis- 
tant past,  was  held  by  J.  H.  Newman. 
The  answer  had  to  be,  and  would  still 
have  to  be,  "There  is  no  such  influence 
in  Oxford."  There  are  some  who  bade 
fair  to  attain  some  such  position  who 
have  left  the  University  for  "the  great 


*  1.  "The  Guardian,"  "Dearth  of  Candidates 
for  Holy  Orders,"  August  14,  1901,  and  the 
following  six  months. 

2.  "The  Commonwealth."  "Symposium"  on 
the  same  subject,  October,  November,  De- 
cember. 1901. 


3.  "Contentio  Veritatis."  Essays  in  Con- 
structive Theology.  By  Six  Oxford  Tutors, 
London:  John  Murray,  1902. 

4.  "Atonement  and  Personality."  By  R.  C. 
Moberly,  D. D.    London:  John  Murray,  1901. 
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world";  some  have  been  removed  by 
death.  But  whatever  the  causes,  there 
are  no  great  influences  in  Oxford. 

This  is  true  of  the  whole  University, 
but  it  is  especially  true  of  the  only 
side  of  it  with  which  this  article  will 
attempt  to  deal— the  religious  side. 

What,  then,  is  the  aspect  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford  now  as  a  place  of 
religion?  The  question  is  appalling, 
and  no  one  could  give  it  a  satisfactory 
answer.  But  it  is  not  without  value 
to  institute  from  time  to  time  a  criti- 
cism of  a  work  which,  though  it  seems 
always  the  same  to  superficial  obser- 
vation, is  always  subject  to  infinite  va- 
rieties of  condition.  Nor  is  the  present 
an  inopportune  moment.  Most  readers 
of  this  Review  will  remember  the  dis- 
cussions of  last 'winter  on  the  dearth 
of  candidates  for  Holy  Orders,  and  the 
criticisms  which  were  passed  in  the 
course  of  them  on  the  Universities. 
Still  more  recently  the  six  Oxford  Tu- 
tors have  succeeded  in  giving  in  Con- 
tentio  Veritatis  a  curiously  accurate 
general  impression  of  the  mind  of  the 
young  Oxford  Churchman. 

A  university  is  a  teaching  institution, 
though  many  parents  think  the  con- 
trary. It  is  right,  therefore,  to  con- 
sider first  the  teaching  of  religious  sub- 
jects as  part  of  the  university  course. 
The  students  of  theology  as  a  serious 
science  are  but  few  in  Oxford.  The 
number  examined  in  the  Theological 
Honors  School  has  been,  on  the  aver- 
age of  the  last  five  years,  thirty-four, 
the  average  of  these  years  in  the  Final 
School  of  Literae  Humaniores  (Greats) 
being  144,  in  that  of  Modern  History, 
132.  To  put  the  statistics  in  another 
way,  the  Theological  Honor  students 
in  the  same  years  were  not  quite  8  per 
cent,  of  the  Honor  students  of  the  Uni- 
versity. It  is,  therefore,  not  wonder- 
ful if  the  lectures  delivered  for  that 
school  do  not  have  a  great  influence 
on  the  mass  of  the  Undergraduates. 
But  the  teachers  of  any  subject  (how- 


ever small  a  number  of  students  it  at- 
tracts) may  exercise  an  influence  by 
their  own  distinction  and  the  fame  of 
their  work.  This  ought  to  be  especial- 
ly the  case  in  theology,  where  in  most 
cases  pulpits  are  at  the  disposal  of  the 
teachers  as  well  as  lecture-rooms.  The 
example  of  Dr.  Pusey  will  suffice  to 
illustrate  this  point.  The  University 
is  not  without  distinguished  students 
among  the  heads  of  the  faculty  of 
Theology.  Nor  are  the  leaders  in  the- 
ological studies  without  a  following  of 
younger  men  among  the  teachers.  Dr. 
Driver,  whose  distinction  as  a  Hebra- 
ist it  would  be  impertinent  to  appraise, 
has  round  him  a  circle  of  younger  men 
doing  good  work  in  Old  Testament 
studies.  The  reader  may  have  seen 
such  books  as  Mr.  C.  F.  Burney's  Out- 
lines of  Old  Testament  Theology.  Dr. 
Cheyne's  European  and  American  rep- 
utation may  be  set  off  against  the 
incredulity  of  his  countrymen.  Dr. 
Sanday's  work  in  New  Testament  criti- 
cism again  is  both  of  indisputable 
quality  itself,  and  attracts  interest  and 
co-operation  among  his  juniors.  There 
are  liturgiologists,  too,  in  Oxford,  like 
Mr.  Brightman  and  Mr.  Wilson,  of 
quite  first-class  merit.  But  these  sub- 
jects so  admirably  represented  do  not 
and  cannot  touch  the  religion  of  the 
mass  of  undergraduates,  or,  in  fact,  of 
any  mass  of  men.  Ecclesiastical  His- 
tory could  hardly  have  been  better 
represented  than  by  Dr.  Bright  and 
Mr.  Turner;  but  the  latter  is  not  in 
Orders,  the  former's  utterance  made 
him  practically  ineffective  in  the  pul- 
pit, while  it  is  as  yet  too  early  to  write 
anything  of  the  influence  of  his  suc- 
cessor. The  part  of  scientific  theology 
which  influences  the  mass  of  men  most 
is  after  all  dogmatics.  But  there  is  no 
organization  of  the  study  of  dogmatic 
theology  in  Oxford.  The  meeting 
ground  of  Philosophy  and  Theology  is 
after  all  the  ground  on  which  most  of 
the  religious  battles  which  employ  in- 
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tellectual  forces  are  fought  and  won. 
Religion  cannot  be  strong  in  a  univer- 
sity except  there  are  in  it  great  theo- 
logical philosophers  or  philosophical 
theologians.  But  the  present  Oxford 
theological  faculty,  or,  in  other  words, 
the  staff  of  lecturers  for  the  School  of 
Theology,  does  not  contribute  much  in 
that  direction  to  the  assistance  of  the 
undergraduate  with  doubts.  The  Fac- 
ulty itself  believes  in  Dr.  Moberly,  and 
he  is,  no  doubt,  the  outstanding  person 
within  it.  No  one  who  has  read  the 
report  of  the  conference  on  Priesthood 
and  Sacrifice  can  doubt  that.  But  let 
anyone  take  his  justly  praised  book, 
Atonement  and  Personality,  and  put  it 
into  the  hands  of  a  young  man  not 
trained  in  the  habit  of  thinking  as  a 
Churchman  thinks,  or  intolerant  of  the 
technicalities  of  theological  and  devo- 
tional literature,  and  he  will  almost 
certainly  find  it  laid  aside  after  a  few 
pages.  Dr.  Moberly  may  be  a  theo- 
logian's theologian;  his  methods  of 
thought  and  expression  separate  him 
by  continents  and  oceans  from  modern 
men  trained  in  other  sciences.  One 
among  the  younger  lecturers  on  dog- 
matic subjects  deserves  a  special  no- 
tice. Mr.  W.  R.  Inge  has  written  a 
really  first-rate  set  of  Bampton  lec- 
tures, and  he  has  proved  himself  the 
most  original  and,  for  the  generality 
of  readers,  the  most  interesting  of  the 
authors  of  Contentio  Veritatis.  There 
are  two  primary  qualifications  for  a 
religious  teacher  of  young  men:  a  deep 
and  apparent  personal  concern  with 
religion  as  the  foundation  of  life  and 
the  most  enthralling  subject  of 
thought,  and  the  capacity  for  a  sympa- 
thetic understanding  of  the  differing 
views  of  contemporaries.  Mr.  Inge  has 
both  these  qualifications,  and  we  hope 
for  much  from  him  if  the  work  of  a 
Classical  Tutorship  does  not  make  too 
great  demands  upon  his  time.  There 
are  great  men  in  this  subject  of  philo- 
sophical  theology   in   Oxford    who  do 


not  lecture  upon  it  for  the  school.  Dr. 
Fairbairn  is  by  profession  a  theologian, 
and  he  certainly  exercises  an  influence 
from  the  pulpit  of  Mansfield  Chapel 
and  the  lecture-room  of  that  college, 
but  it  is  chiefly  upon  the  Nonconfor- 
mists of  Oxford.  The  Master  of  Bal- 
liol  is  by  profession  a  philosopher:  that 
is  to  say,  the  subject  which  he  teaches 
in  the  University  is  Philosophy;  but 
his  St.  Andrews  Gifford  lectures  have 
moulded,  and  the  Gifford  Lectures 
which  he  has  just  delivered  at  Glas- 
gow will  doubtless  mould,  the  views 
of  not  a  few  men  who  read  modern 
books  on  theology.  Among  younger 
men  Dr.  Rashdall,  who  teaches,  as  his 
University  work,  Philosophy,  has 
shown,  in  various  excursions  into  dog- 
matic theology,  that  he  lives  in  the 
modern  world  of  thought  and  thinks 
in  it  with  great  power.  It  is  unfortu- 
nate that  both  his  writing  and  his 
speaking  are  marred  by  an  odd  vein 
of  pugnacity,  and  that  he  injures  his 
influence  by  needlessly  exaggerating 
the  differences  between  his  own  and 
a  more  conventional  theology. 

It  must  be  repeated  again  and  again 
till  people  believe  it,  that  where  there 
are  intellectual  doubts  at  all  in  this 
generation  of  young  men,  they  are 
doubts  about  fundamentals.  In  the 
matter  of  the  study  of  theology  the 
great  need  of  the  University  is  that 
more  men  of  real  distinction  should 
give  themselves  to  the  metaphysics  of 
theology  as  their  only,  or  at  least  their 
first,  interest. 

But  the  typical  British  parent  will 
inevitably  consider  that  his  son  will 
never  be  influenced  by  the  teaching  of 
the  greatly  learned  on  the  deeper  sub- 
jects, whether  delivered  in  lecture- 
room  or  pulpit,  or  published  in  books. 
It  will,  therefore,  be  our  next  en- 
deavor to  try  to  set  before  the  reader 
the  general  theological  and  religious 
teaching  which  befalls  the  ordinary 
man  at  Oxford. 
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It  should  be  first  recorded  that  every 
undergraduate  who  has  not  religious 
objections  to  the  subject,  is  obliged  to 
pass  an  examination  In  Holy  Scripture 
before  he  can  enter  for  any  final 
school,  i.e.,  school  qualifying  for  a  de- 
gree. Its  subjects  are:  one  of  the  first 
three  Gospels,  the  Gospel  according  to 
St.  John,  and  either  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles  or  one  of  the  historical  books 
of  the  Old  Testament,  such  as  Samuel 
or  Kings.  The  papers  are  easy,  and 
(with  the  exception  of  the  translations 
from  the  Greek)  most  of  the  questions 
could  be  answered  by  a  well-taught 
child  of  fourteen  from  a  Sunday 
school.  Yet  failures  are  frequent  in 
this  examination:  in  fact,  it  is  quite 
one  chance  in  four  that  any  given  un- 
dergraduate will  not  pass  it.  This  is 
the  only  opportunity  offered  by  the 
University  curriculum  for  official 
teaching  in  the  ostensible  religion  of 
England.  There  is  not  much  use  made 
of  this  opportunity.  Some  colleges  pro- 
vide no  lecturing  or  teaching  on  the 
subject  of  this  examination.  At  many 
the  pass-men  (to  whom  the  examina- 
tion presents  real  difficulties)  are  more 
or  less  regularly  coached  or  lectured 
in  the  books,  the  honor-men  are  not 
taken  at  all.  If  instruction  is  to  be 
given  to  honor-men  which  will  interest 
them,  it  will  be  superfluous  for  the 
examination.  Meanwhile  the  getting- 
up  of  the  books  by  the  men  among 
themselves  is  the  occasion  of  much 
profanity.  On  the  other  hand,  no 
teacher  who  has  seriously  attempted 
to  teach  the  Gospels  and  the  Acts, 
even  with  this  examination  ahead,  but 
has  found  that  he  has  been  able  to 
impart  knowledge  worth  knowing,  or 
awaken  interest  worth  awakening  in 
some  at  least  of  the  men.  Now  con- 
sider the  part  which  Christianity  has 
played  in  the  history  of  our  country- 
consider  the  importance  of  that  reli- 
gion in  the  circumstances  of  the  present 
day— is   there  any  proportion  between 


these  and  the  recognition  which  the 
University  gives  to  the  subject  by  this 
the  sole  examination  in  it  generally 
obligatory  on  its  members?  Yet  there 
is  not  so  much  wrong  with  the  system. 
To  choose  the  period  of  the  birth  of 
Christianity  is  right— from  it  the  most 
galling  of  our  controversies  are  absent, 
or  at  least  they  may  be  kept  away 
from  it  by  educated  men  who  have 
learned  an  ideal  of  historical  impar- 
tiality. It  is  right  enough  to  exclude 
textual  criticism,  for  only  the  trained 
classical  honor-man  could  follow  it, 
and  he  has  too  much  of  it  in  modera- 
tions. It  is  right  enough  to  exclude 
the  authenticity  questions,  for  either 
they  have  been  settled  by  experts,  or 
will  never  be  settled  by  any  man.  It 
is  splendid  to  put  aside  things  which 
may  have  made  Sixth  Form  Greek 
Testament  lessons  burdensome  and 
dreary,  and  say  to  the  youth  of  Eng- 
land, "Take  this  book.  It  tells  the 
story  of  the  men  who  have  had  the 
most  decisive  influence  of  any  upon 
the  Western  world.  It  is  good  evi- 
dence for  that  story.  Read  it  once 
more,  only  as  you  have  not  read  it  for- 
merly. Read  it  as  a  man  reads  a  book 
he  wishes  to  understand.  Read  it,  and 
be  able  to  give  a  rough  account  of 
what  it  contains  in  the  way  of  history 
and  in  the  way  of  ideas."  To  be  able 
to  say  this  with  effect  there  must  be 
a  rearrangement  of  the  examination. 
The  object  must  be  to  make  the  knowl- 
edge demanded  of  those  books  of  Holy 
Scripture  equal  in  calibre  to  the  knowl- 
edge demanded  of  the  young  man  in 
other  parts  of  his  work.  The  pass-man 
may  be  left  with  a  pass  examination. 
The  honors-man  must  have  an  exami- 
nation to  pass  of  an  honors  standard 
with  questions  of  an  honors  type.  No 
more  for  him  of  "Who  were  Joanna 
and  Ananias?"  or,  "What  happened  at 
Bethesda?"  But  reasonably  hard 
questions  on  the  great  points  of  the 
subject-matter  which  may   be  worthy 
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of  bis  attention.  Then  there  would  be 
a  call  for  good  lecturing  on  the  origins 
and  the  fundamental  ideas  of  Chris- 
tianity. 

Why  does  not  the  British  parent  de- 
mand such  a  change?  If  he  is  pious 
and  bis  boy  is  clever,  surely  it  should 
be  a  matter  of  concern  to  him  that  the 
latter  gets  no  regular  teaching  about 
all  the  foundations  of  his  father's  and 
mother's  piety,  while  they  are  daily 
attacked  in  the  magazines,  and  daily 
jested  about  by  some,  at  least,  of  his 
contemporaries.  But  even  if,  unhap- 
pily, the  parent  is  indifferent,  or  out 
of  sympathy  with  religion,  considering 
he  pays  for  his  boy's  university  educa- 
tion two  or  three  hundred  a  year, 
might  he  not  reasonably  claim  to  have 
his  son  taught  the  history  of  the  most 
widespread  power  in  Europe,  just  as 
one  of  the  essential  factors  in  the  situ- 
ation? 

There  is  one  other  principle  about 
the  official  teaching  of  a  minimum  of 
religious  knowledge  to  all  professing 
Christians  on  which  it  is  worth  while 
to  insist  before  quitting  the  subject. 
The  work  for  this  examination  must 
not  be  allowed  to  be  regarded  as  a 
piece  of  compulsory  piety,  but  of  nec- 
essary culture. 

It  is  time  to  pass  from  the  official 
teaching  of  religious  subjects  to  the 
unofficial.  On  this  topic  it  is  natural 
to  take  first  college  chapels  and  parish 
churches,  then  to  speak  of  the  more 
general  religious  influences.  Instruc- 
tion from  the  pupit  is  almost  entirely 
confined  to  Sunday.  It  used  to  be  pro- 
vided in  the  morning  sermons  at  the 
University  church  at  10.30.  By  this 
hour  the  college  chapels  were  over, 
and  at  one  time  many  colleges  com- 
pelled their  undergraduates  to  attend. 
Long  after  this  compulsion  ceased,  the 
sermons  were  fairly  well  attended. 
They  are  scarcely  attended  by  under- 
graduates at  all  now.  Instead,  there 
are  good  congregations  almost  always 


at  the  8.30  sermons,  at  which  a  very 
select  number  of  preachers  preach  to 
members  of  the  University  only.  Need- 
less to  say,  these  preachers  are  not 
chosen  by  University  law  or  officials, 
but  by  private  enterprise.  There  is  a 
great  deal  more  preaching  in  college 
chapels  than  was  the  custom  even  twen- 
ty years  ago.  Yet  there  is  at  least  one 
college  chapel  in  Oxford  in  which  only 
one  sermon  has  been  preached  in  the 
last  thirty  years.  The  preaching  in 
college  chapels  is  done  partly  by  the 
Fellows,  partly  by  invited  strangers. 
Most  colleges  compel  attendance  at 
chapel  at  least  once  each  Sunday. 
What  is  the  instruction  given  either 
in  the  8.30  P.M.  sermons  or  in  college 
chapels?  As  a  rule  the  8.30  sermons 
are  excellent  examples  of  the  single 
sermon.  But  a  single  sermon  is  fatally 
like  a  meteor  or  a  rocket.  It  may  raise 
your  eyes  heavenward;  it  may  itself 
be  of  surpassing  beauty;  it  may  even 
startle  the  sleepy,  the  superstitious,  or 
the  ignorant,  but  it  must  be  small  and 
evanescent.  The  preacher  knows  that 
he  must  be  intelligible  at  once,  for 
there  is  no  second  chance  for  him.  He 
canot  be  re-read  as  a  difficult  chapter 
of  a  book:  he  is  not  taken  down  like  a 
lecturer.  He  may  console  himself  that 
brevity  is  the  soul  of  wit:  he  soon  finds 
that  it  is  not  the  s^ul  of  instruction. 
It  cramps  his  choice  of  subject,  and 
nine  times  out  of  ten  he  solves  his 
difficulties  by  resolving  to  make  a 
moral  appeal.  Now  the  distinguished 
stranger  may  be  forgiven  if  he  yields 
to  his  conditions  and  abandons  the  at- 
tempt to  instruct.  But  in  the  resident 
don  preaching  in  his  college  chapel 
this  is  unpardonable.  His  opportunity 
is  unrivalled.  No  children  in  the  audi- 
ence; no  women  but  are  there  at  their 
own  peril;  a  homogeneity  of  age  and 
very  nearly  of  education;  a  similarity 
of  conditions,  and  these  intimately 
known  to  him.  God  forgive  him  if  he 
will  not  try  to  instruct.     There  ought 
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to  be  many  more  courses  preached  in 
college  chapels.  Some  colleges  have 
old  foundations  for  catechetical  lec- 
tures; of  these  some  have  fallen  into 
desuetude,  some  are  still  given.  Even 
where  there  are  no  such  lectures  the 
recurrent  sermons  of  a  head  or  chap- 
lain can  be  composed  so  as  to  make 
up  an  informal  course.  The  courses 
ought  to  be  on  the  most  difficult  sub- 
jects. The  don  objects  that  he  does 
not  know  enough  to  preach  them — no 
one  does— and  he  thinks  of  the  pleas- 
ant little  sneers  of  his  own  common 
room  over  his  mistakes.  But  he  knows 
more  than  the  undergraduates.  They 
will  not  read,  but  they  will  talk  even 
about  the  deepest  things.  Their  doubts, 
as  observed  before,  are  about  funda- 
mentals. It  is  a  thousand  times  better 
that  they  should  hear  even  his  discus- 
sion of  the  same  problems  than  noth- 
ing but  each  other's  crudities  and  levi- 
ties and  the  smartnesses  of  the  maga- 
zines. So  the  don  must  preach  doc- 
trine; and  if  the  fear  of  criticism 
which  paralyzes  so  much  academical 
effort  creeps  over  him,  let  him  remem- 
ber a  few  stern  words  about  receiving 
glory  of  one  another,  or  the  calling  of 
the  master  of  the  house  Beelzebub,  or 
let  him  remember  encouraging  words 
which  tell  who  makes  sufficient  min- 
isters of  the  New  Testament;  in  short, 
that  he  is  not  a  priest  in  Oxford  to 
bow  to  Oxford  fashion,  but  to  be  trans- 
formed himself  and  to  aid  in  trans- 
forming Oxford. 

But  when  it  is  said,  "The  don  must 
preach  doctrine,"  it  must  further  be 
said  how  he  must  preach  it.  He  must 
not  preach  sections  of  Pearson  on  the 
Creed,  though  he  may  have  read  that 
wonderful  book  with  much  profit  for 
his  ordination  examination.  He  must 
preach  as  a  man  of  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury to  younger  men  of  the  twentieth 
century.  These  younger  men  have  a 
keen  scent  for  humbug,  and  are  vehe- 
mently intolerant  of  it.     The  preacher 
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must  call  things  by  their  names;  he 
has  no  time  and  his  audience  no  taste 
for  subtle  periphrases.  He  must  know 
what  the  questions  are  which  men 
want  help  to  answer.  The  difficulties 
of  the  present  generation  are  with  fun- 
damentals. Can  God  be  known?  Is 
prayer  reasonable?  or  can  it  be  sup- 
posed to  alter  anything?  Was  Jesus 
Christ  more  than  man?  If  so,  what  is 
meant  by  calling  Him  God?  In  other 
words,  what  do  you  mean  by  the  Incar- 
nation? May  I  not  take  the  whole  of 
His  moral  teaching  and  leave  the 
questions  about  His  person?  Is  not 
sin  really  after  all  only  imperfection? 
Is  not  the  ordinary  Christian's  view  of 
the  Atonement  blasphemous?  Is  not 
traditional  Christian  morality  unscien- 
tific, obsolete,  or  at  best  partly  invalid? 
Where  there  is  intellectual  difficulty,  it 
is  upon  such  subjects  as  these.  Where 
there  is  moral  collapse,  it  often  takes 
refuge  behind  these  intellectual  diffi- 
culties. It  is  worth  remembering  that 
there  is  a  certain  amount,  perhaps  a 
large  amount,  of  feeling  abroad  among 
young  men  that  clergy  are  people  who 
profess  to  believe  a  great  deal  more 
than  they  themselves  actually  do  or  any 
sane  man  can.  Is  it  wonderful  when 
the  great  questions  so  rarely  come  to 
public  treatment  by  clergy? 

Yet  the  wisdom  of  many  older  men 
says,  "Preach  as  if  there  were  no 
questions.  It  does  great  harm  to  raise 
doubts."  But  the  younger  would  an- 
swer that  in  a  college  chapel  the 
doubts  are  there  before  you,  or  if  there 
are  some  who  have  never  doubted,  it 
is  impossible  for  them  to  pass  through 
life  without  either  doubting  themselves 
or  having  to  hear  (and  heal?)  the 
doubts  of  others. 

The  subjects  of  instruction,  then,  to 
which  college  preachers  must  address 
themselves  are  the  fundamental  truths 
of  Christianity,  and  among  these  the 
most  commonly  doubted  is  the  doctrine 
of  the  Person  of  Christ.     Spite  of  all 
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shrinking  it  must  be  treated;  but  as 
they  shrink  the  fearful  and  the  rever- 
ent may  imagine  to  themselves  that 
through  the  lips  of  this  rising  genera- 
tion there  reaches  them,  the  faithful  of 
to-day,  the  question  of  Him  whom  they 
are  bound  to  answer,  "Whom  say  ye 
that  I  the  Son  of  man  am?" 

If  these  are  the  subjects  for  instruc- 
tion, what  are  some  of  the  postulates 
of  thought  which  the  preacher  must 
remember  to  be  in  his  hearers'  minds? 
They  are  such  as  these.  That  the 
Bible  has  to  be  judged  and  used  as 
any  other  book;  that  the  historical  doc- 
uments in  it  must  be  judged  as  histori- 
cal documents;  that  it  is  a  suspicious 
circumstance  if  a  preacher  rests  an 
inference  on  a  position  rejected  by  cur- 
rent historical  criticism  (the  results  of 
which  are  widely  though  vaguely 
known);  that,  in  fact,  historical  accu- 
racy and  intrinsic  reasonableness, 
where  either  seems  lacking  to  a  passage 
in  the  Old  or  the  New  Testament,  can- 
not be  supplied  by  any  theory  of  in- 
spiration. That  there  is  some  good  in 
all  religions,  and  that  Christianity  is 
on  its  trial,  and  that  the  inquirer  of 
this  generation  must  not  make  or  ac- 
cept the  assumption  that  it  will  turn 
out  to  be  superior  to  Buddhism  or  a 
modernized  Greek  culture.  That  it  Is 
quite  possible  to  be  a  gentleman, 
genial,  honorable,  active,  and  success- 
ful, without  being  religious;  and  that 
the  few  religious  men  who  have  all 
these  qualities  do  not  necessarily  owe 
them  to  their  religion:  which  is  very 
near  the  idea  well  expressed  in  Sir  A. 
Lyall's  poem,  "The  West  to  the 
East": 

"Fast   and   pray,"   said   the   sages  of 
Ind:— 
We    know    not    what    fasting    and 
prayer  may  give; 
For  faiths  are  fleeting  and  words  are 
wind — 
The  Gospel  we  bring  you  is  "labor 
and  live." 


That  science  is  certain;  that  where  it 
comes  into  collision  with  religion,  the 
latter  must  give  way;  that  it  is  at  least 
doubtful  whether  now  that  we  know 
in  science  what  certainty  is,  we  can 
believe  anything  less  certain.  Where 
such  postulates  are  untrue  the  preach- 
er must  address  himself  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  untruth.  But  it  is  useless 
for  him  to  attempt  to  start  from  other 
(it  may  be  sounder)  postulates.  These 
and  such  as  these  are  the  postulates  of 
average  thinking  in  our  day  among 
the  less  uneducated  classes.  It  is  not 
meant  that  an  average  Oxford  under- 
graduate could  formulate  any  of  these 
postulates.  If  he  had  the  wit  to  state 
them,  he  would  also  have  the  wit  to 
make  short  work  of  some  of  them,  and 
modify  others;  but  these  statements 
are  the  analysis  of  the  vague  princi- 
ples of  thought  which  he  inhales  like 
an  atmosphere. 

It  may  seem  that  a  disproportionate 
space  has  been  spent  on  this  subject 
of  college  preaching.  But  in  the  view 
of  the  present  writer,  it  is  the  great 
blot  on  the  religious  provision  of  Ox- 
ford which  can  and  may  be  removed 
without  any  change  in  machinery,  and 
without  setting  human  nature  to  tasks 
which  it  naturally  deems  impossible. 
It  has  therefore  the  importance  which 
attaches  to  a  piece  of  "practical  poli- 
tics." He  is  aware  that  many  will 
object  that  the  ordinary  man  is  not 
troubled  with  doubts.  The  present 
Dean  of  Christ  Church  wrote  more  ac- 
curately in  the  Symposium  in  the  Com- 
monwealth, "Few  men  at  the  Universi- 
ties have  real  articulate  doubts."  The 
ordinary  man's  doubts  are  inarticulate; 
they  are  atmospheric,  numbing  like  a 
cold  fog.  He  needs  the  more  instruc- 
tion because  it  takes  him  so  long  to 
get  anything  into  his  head— or  out  of 
it— and  because  he  is  so  unused  to 
thinking.  The  greatest  mistake  is  to 
believe  that  a  man  between  nineteen 
and  twenty-three  is  what  he  will  al- 
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ways  be;  on  the  contrary,  he  will 
change  greatly;  his  circumstances  will 
change,  and  alter  him:  he  will  very 
likely  have  children  to  teach;  he  must 
be  taught  for  the  future's  sake.  To 
say  all  this  does  not  mean  that  no 
hortatory  sermons  are  to  be  preached: 
they  must  be;  and  those  alive  with 
local  and  temporary  color.  But  that 
is  not  ill  done.  Only  it  is  of  the  ut- 
most importance  to  exhort  in  the  name 
of  Christ.  To  preach  Aristotle's  Eth- 
ics, or  the  gentlemanliness  of  modern 
England,  is  to  encourage  men  to  be- 
lieve that  there  is  not  a  more  excellent 
way  in  Christ. 

As  to  instruction  or  spiritual  advan- 
tage gained  by  attending  churches  in 
the  city,  few  words  will  suffice.  A 
number  of  undergraduates  prefer  to 
attend  the  churches  as  well  as  or  in- 
stead of  their  own  chapels.  Some  value 
more  congregational  services,  others 
more  pronounced  ritual  or  teaching.  It 
may  be  said  with  thankfulness  that 
both  the  extreme  schools  are  well  rep- 
resented in  Oxford.  As  long  as  an 
undergraduate  does  not  forget  that  he 
owes  to  his  college  chapel  and  college 
companions  all  the  religious  duties  of 
membership  in  a  congregation,  there  is 
no  harm  done;  and  if  he  does  not  get 
taught  in  college,  how  can  his  un- 
teaching  teachers  complain  that  he 
seeks  others? 

One  word  may  be  added  about  the 
great  choirs.  There  are  not  a  few  un- 
dergraduates who  attend  Magdalen 
Chapel  as  a  musical  treat.  Yet  not 
without  spiritual  benefit.  The  beauty 
which  appealed  to  their  ear  has  cer- 
tainly made  some  tolerant  of  the  reli- 
gion which  it  seems  to  others  to  hide 
rather  than  to  illustrate. 

Next,  it  is  natural  to  consider  the 
more  general  religious  influences  which 
may  touch  an  undergraduate.  The 
most  definite  are  certain  centres  of  de- 
liberate religious  influence  outside  the 
colleges,   among   which   the   most   im- 


portant are  the  Pusey  House,  and  the 
activities  which  centre  round  Wycliffe 
and  Hannington  Hall.  No  sane  man 
should  regret  the  presence  of  these  un- 
attached men  of  religion  in  Oxford. 
They  are  ready  to  give  to  those  who 
know  them  the  friendship  and  the 
counsel  of  men  older  and  experienced 
in  the  troubles  of  souls.  They  are  re- 
moved from  the  disciplinary  complica- 
tions of  college  life,  but  they  are  loyal 
in  upholding  the  prior  claims  of  college 
duty  as  against  the  distractions  of  re- 
ligious self-indulgence.  They  are  of 
great  use  to  the  enthusiastic  and  nar- 
row-minded boy-partisan— more  than 
he  guesses.  He  accepts  them  as  "very 
good  Churchmen,"  or  "real  Catholics," 
or  "out-and-out  Christians"  (none  of 
which  titles  he  is  likely  to  concede  to 
his  dons),  and  therefore  listens  to 
them  as  sources  of  wisdom  undefiled. 
He  must  be  in  a  very  parlous  state  If 
he  does  not  go  down  from  the  Univer- 
sity saner  and  more  charitable  than  he 
came  up.  To  another  class  of  men 
they  are  also  a  great  help — the  men 
who  come  to  religion  by  way  of  reac- 
tion. There  are  more  Englishmen  than 
one  cares  to  think  who  have  never  seen 
a  good  and  religious  man  who  will 
consent  to  talk  about  religion.  In  all 
these  ways  there  is  much  to  be  put 
down  to  the  credit  of  these  small 
groups  of  clergy.  It  is  of  interest  to 
observe  that  the  Romanists  have  adopt- 
ed exactly  this  system  for  their  under- 
graduates in  Oxford  (only,  as  Is  natu- 
ral in  the  case  of  a  small  body,  they 
succeed  in  binding  together  the  Roman- 
ist undergraduates  much  closer  than 
any  other  religious  body  binds  theirs); 
and  also  that  Mansfield  College  tends 
to  become  a  somewhat  similar  religious 
centre  for  Dissenters,  especially  Scotch 
Presbyterians. 

But  to  return  to  the  Pusey  House 
and  to  the  Evangelical  pastorate. 
What  is  the  extent  of  their  effect?  The 
Evangelical  influence  in  Oxford  is  very 
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limited  in  its  range.  It  is  chiefly  or- 
ganized through  the  Inter-collegiate 
Christian  Union,  a  body  which  is  un- 
denominational, and  which  tends  in 
most  colleges  to  form  a  very  small 
group  of  devoted  but  narrow-minded 
men,  cutting  themselves  off  from  the 
rest  of  the  undergraduates.  This  iso- 
lation has  never  been  the  fault  of  their 
clerical  leaders.  For  proof  of  that  it 
is  only  necessary  to  mention  the  names 
of  the  present  Bishop  of  Liverpool, 
Mr.  Grey,  and  Mr.  Gibbon.  These 
small  groups  foster  much  warmth  of 
association.  They  get  much  hard  prac- 
tical work  out  of  their  members;  some 
will  teach  Sunday  schools,  some  will 
incur  the  charge  of  folly  by  preaching 
at  the  Martyrs'  Memorial.  All  are 
really  interested  in  foreign  missions— 
a  noble  distinction.  But  their  isolation 
from  their  contemporaries  is  a  fact, 
and  this  means  that  the  influence  of 
Evangelicalism  on  the  mass  of  Oxford 
undergraduates  is  almost  nothing;  and 
this  is  due  to  a  want  of  humanity 
about  the  young  Evangelical.  Of  course 
it  is  a  real  gain  to  have  a  man,  how- 
ever inhuman,  living  a  straight  and 
strenuous  life  in  a  college  instead  of 
living  in  slackness  or  disreputable 
ways;  but  one  desiderates  the  infinite 
attractiveness  of  the  Christ.  The  op- 
posite in  many  ways  is  true  of  the  op- 
posite influence.  It  is  wider  spread, 
corresponding  to  the  fashionableness 
Of  High  Church  views  outside  Oxford; 
it  does  not  tend  to  exclusiveness,  nor 
does  it  tend  to  cohesion,  or  to  much 
strenuousness  in  religion.  The  Ox- 
ford University  Church  Union  (a  body 
founded  by  the  present  Bishop  of  Step- 
ney when  Vicar  of  St.  Mary's)  is  rath- 
er a  soft  and  passive  concern.  But 
it  must  be  remembered  that  that  is 
primarily  a  union  for  intercession,  and 
if  people  will  intercede  earnestly  and 
unitedly,  the  Church  often  owes  more 
to  them  than  to  great  amounts  of 
"practical  work."     Yet  intercession  it- 


self should  be  a  spur  to  energy  and 
should  strengthen  backbones.  The 
danger  of  the  High  Church  undergrad- 
uate is  a  more  or  less  languid  sestheti- 
cism  or  a  preoccupation  about  the  trifles 
of  passing  controversy.  But  there  are 
great  numbers  of  them  who  are  per- 
fectly healthy  specimens  of  English- 
men, working  hard  at  athletics  or 
books  or  both,  not  separated  from 
their  fellows  by  obtrusive  differences 
in  their  interests,  yet  convinced  that 
whatever  power  they  possess  to  keep 
themselves  or  other  people  straight, 
they  draw  from  their  Lord  through  the 
communion  of  His  Body  and  Blood. 

While  writing  of  the  influences  ex- 
ternal to  colleges  exercised  by  clergy- 
men of  the  two  most  opposite  parties 
in  the  English  Church,  it  was  natural 
to  anticipate  a  little  and  be  led  away 
into  a  subject  which  logically  should 
follow— the  state  of  the  undergraduate 
mind  towards  religion.  The  two  criti- 
cisms of  the  undergraduates  of  the  ex- 
treme schools  thus  stand  apart,  con- 
nected with  their  most  valued  teach- 
ers. This  is  not  without  advantage,  for 
the  numerical  proportion  of  such  un- 
dergraduates to  the  total  mass  is  still 
no  large  one.  But  before  proceeding 
to  the  feelings  of  the  mass,  the  other 
general  religious  influences  of  Oxford 
must  be  described. 

What  of  the  college  tutor?  He  de- 
fies description.  The  lay  tutor  may  be 
almost  any  sort  of  man,  for  some  col- 
leges in  electing  seem  to  draw  no  line, 
not  even  aganst  persons  who  are  ob- 
viously unsuited  for  their  position.  But 
in  regard  to  religion  it  is  important  to 
remark  that  those  who  do  not  agree 
with  the  Church  of  England,  or  any 
Church,  are  uniformly  courteous  to 
their  colleagues  who  do;  there  is  a 
general  tone  of  respect  towards  Chris- 
tianity, and  a  feeling  amongst  the  most 
"unsettled"  (as  the  religious  world 
would  call  them)  that  it  is  no  business 
of  theirs  to    unsettle    undergraduates. 
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■There  is  a  feeling  of  irritation  against 
ecclesiasticism,  especially  where  it 
advances  historically  unwarrantable 
claims,  or  busies  itself  with  making 
scores  for  the  Church  as  if  the  Church 
were  a  political  or  even  a  municipal 
party.  Further,  there  is  no  more  valu- 
able person  in  Oxford  than  the  reli- 
gious lay  tutor  if  he  would  only  speak 
out  when  a  pupil  wants  it.  It  is  pleas- 
ant to  mention  the  dead  and  less  in- 
vidious: let  those  who  knew  them  re- 
member Sir  John  Oonroy  or  Mr.  H.  O. 
Wakeman,  and  thank  God.  As  to  the 
clerical  tutors  and  chaplains,  a  strik- 
ing change  has  come  about  in  Oxford 
in  the  last  twenty  years.  The  surviv- 
ors of  the  time  when  all  or  most  Fel- 
lows were  in  Orders  have  become  very 
few.  More  and  more  colleges  have 
seen  the  number  of  clerical  members 
of  their  staffs  reduced  to  the  minimum 
allowed  by  their  statutes— often  one  or 
two.  Some  have  been  obliged,  in  or- 
der to  satisfy  their  statutes,  to  make 
special  elections  to  fill  the  place  of 
theological  tutor  or  chaplain  Fellow. 
These  circumstances  seem  to  have  be- 
gun to  create  a  class  of  young  Fellows 
whose  raison  d'etre  is  to  be  clergymen 
in  colleges.  This  development  is  not 
uniform,  nor  need  it  become  general. 
There  are  cases,  of  course,  of  young 
men  in  Holy  Orders  employed  for  clas- 
sical or  other  work  and  not  as  chap- 
lains. But  where  it  has  happened,  and 
still  more  if  it  becomes  more  general, 
it  introduces  a  danger.  It  is  the  dan- 
ger that  lay  tutors  should  cease  to  con- 
sider themselves  to  have  moral  and 
spiritual  care  of  all  their  pupils,  and 
should  leave  this  most  vital  part  of 
their  business  to  their  ordained  col- 
league or  colleagues.  This  would  be 
disastrous. 

The  influence  which  has  been  or  can 
be  exercised  by  clerical  Fellows  dif- 
fers greatly  in  quality  and  extent.  It 
depends,  like  all  personal  influence,  on 
the  persons.     It  is  therefore  not  suit- 


able for  discussion  here.  But  there  are 
certain  principles  which  it  may  not 
be  useless  to  state.  The  bane  of  all 
don-life  is  that  it  loses  hold  on  the  or- 
dinary life  of  the  country.  The  don 
lives  with  and  for  men  between  nine- 
teen and  twenty-three.  He  exhausts 
himself  with  the  term's  work;  then  he 
goes  abroad  or  sits  down  by  a  golf- 
course  for  the  vacation.  He  is  inter- 
ested in  no  town  or  village  as  a  coun- 
cillor or  other  officer  of  the  place.  He 
has  no  natural  necessary  intercourse 
with  the  poor.  Unless  he  is  married, 
he  sees  much  less  than  others  of  ladies, 
and  nothing  of  sick  people.  Conse- 
quently he  becomes  academical,  impos- 
sibly insensitive  to  the  proportions  of 
common  sense  and  common  nonsense. 
Of  course  there  are  exceptions,  but  this 
is  the  drift  of  the  development  of  the 
unmarried  don.  It  need  not  be  true 
of  the  married  don;  but  then,  unless 
his  wife  is  a  genius,  he  is  but  half  a 
don.  This  airy  abstractness  of  tem- 
per and  existence,  this  citizenship  of 
Cloudcuckootown,  is  dangerous  to  any 
one.  but  fatal  to  the  clergyman.  He 
must  be  impressed  with  the  needs  of 
the  great  surging,  suffering  England 
outside  the  University;  he  must  make 
young  men  feel  them;  he  must  teach 
young  men  that  where  they  are  per- 
sonally safe  and  not  likely  to  be  af- 
fected by  either  of  two  possible 
courses,  the  claims  of  citizenship  may 
well  decide  the  question.  To  him  the 
great  social  questions  must  be  real — 
the  housing  question,  the  purity  ques- 
tion, the  drink  question;  he  has  to  pre- 
vent the  day  from  being  carried 
against  the  right,  because  the  rising 
generation  of  the  educated  and  the 
comparatively  rich  are  triflers  or  ig- 
norant. In  this  connection  a  real  ser- 
vice has  been  done  by  Mr.  J.  Carter  of 
the  Pusey  House  and  his  colleagues  in 
the  Christian  Social  Union;  they  have 
been  able  to  wake  an  interest  in  social 
questions  among  a   number  of  under- 
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graduates  of  several  generations,  and 
keep  it  alive  and  real.  Of  course  the 
influence  of  the  settlements  and  col- 
lege missions  in  East  London  has  been 
great  in  this  direction.  But  it  is  no 
use  to  say  that  the  representatives  of 
the  settlements  can  do  this  work— it 
must  be  done  by  the  resident  dons  al- 
so, for  they  can  do  it  little  by  little,  ac- 
cidentally, without  fuss,  and  just  as 
men  will  listen.  Again,  if  they  do  not 
do  it,  they  are  felt  not  to  represent 
the  Christian  spirit  just  where  no  one 
contests  its  value.  Next  he  must  be 
able  to  speak  to  men  privately  face  to 
face;  he  must  know  when  to  speak,  no 
doubt— but  it  is  oftener  than  most 
academical  clergy  think— and  then  he 
must  speak.  This  needs  the  private 
life  of  devotion,  which  is  not  really 
more  difficult  to  lead  in  Oxford  than 
in  a  "well- worked  parish";  but  it  also 
needs  that  quietness  and  confidence 
which  comes  of  practice,  of  having 
spoken  before  to  very  various  people 
of  the  grace  and  mercy  of  God,  and 
noticed  the  effects.  Specially  he  must 
have  known  older  men  intimately 
enough  to  be  able  to  prophesy  the 
young  man's  spiritual  future.  The  re- 
sult is  probably  this:  the  academic 
clergyman  must  spend  some  of  his  va- 
cations in  ministerial  work  which 
brings  him  into  contact  with  all  the 
circumstances  absent  from  college  life. 
This  view  is  gaining  ground  in  Ox- 
ford, but  one  still  feels  that  there  is  a 
good  deal  of  excuse  for  the  suspicion 
of  the  young  men  that  some  of  their 
clerical  dons  are  "not  real  clergymen." 
Put  beside  these  influences  for  reli- 
gion the  influences  which  are  against  it. 
The  University  is  a  very  efficient  school 
of  self-indulgence.  Not  that  self-indul- 
gence in  any  specific  form  exists  in 
the  University  more  than  formerly;  in 
some  forms  it  is  decidedly  less  preva- 
lent. But  self-indulgence  in  the  most 
general  sense  seems  almost  the  char- 
acteristic of  the  place.     The  responsi- 


bility which  bore  heavily  on  the  public 
school  boy  of  eighteen  is  suddenly 
gone.  The  settled  hours  which  left 
him  little  choice  but  to  give  a  moder- 
ate part  of  his  day  to  work  are  gone 
too.  Where  is  the  self-denial  of  his 
life?  Many  people  find  that  they  need 
do  no  more  work  or  very  little  more 
work  than  they  choose.  They  can  sit 
up  as  long  as  they  like  at  night;  they 
need  get  up  only  a  few  mornings  each 
week  at  all  early.  They  are  not  held 
officially  responsible  for  anybody  else. 
Their  games  were  never  an  exercise  of 
self-denial,  and  in  Oxford  they  can 
take,  and  do  take,  their  pleasure  in 
games  to  the  point  of  surfeit.  That  is 
the  first  and  great  danger  to  religion, 
the  atmosphere  of  self-indulgence.  The 
second  is  the  affectation  of  elegant  in- 
difference— "we  learn  at  Oxford,"  as 
an  undergraduate  put  it,  "to  do  things 
with  a  graceful  air  of  not  caring  about 
them."  More  important,  perhaps,  is  a 
third,  the  prevalence  of  criticism  of  all 
traditional  opinions;  not  that  this  is  so 
much  dangerous  in  itself,  but  it  is 
made  dangerous  by  the  affectation  of 
indifference  to  the  issues.  A  fourth  is 
the  enormous  tolerance,  at  least  in 
word,  of  almost  all  diversities  of  moral 
practice.  This  springs  from  a  healthy 
fear  of  priggishness  and  hypocrisy,  but 
the  weak  take  it  for  a  weakness  in 
public  opinion.  A  fifth  danger  to  faith, 
if  not  to  religion  in  general,  is  the  rec- 
ollection of  sermons  heard  in  parish 
churches.  Clergy  complain  of  the  want 
of  educated  candidates  for  Holy  Or- 
ders. They  have  their  own  sermons  to 
blame  for  that.  Oh,  parish  priest,  if 
you  knew  what  others  know  of  your 
young  parishioners,  you  could  not  al- 
low yourself  not  to  study,  or  not  to  use 
your  studies  in  your  sermons.  If  you 
knew  what  schoolmasters  and  dons 
know,  you  would  not  wait  for  the  Day 
of  Judgment  to  be  reminded  that  Sun- 
day after  Sunday  there  sat  that  clever 
boy  in  the  squire's  pew  or  your  own, 
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and  you  never  said,  a  word  to  his  need. 
Many  dons  who  know  young  men  best 
would  say  that  the  hardest  experience 
of  their  work  is  to  explain  to  a  clever 
pupil  what  religion  is  to  themselves, 
how  they  understand  the  Creed  and  the 
great  doctrines,  and  then  to  be  assured 
that  all  this  would  be  quite  possible  to 
believe,  but  it  is  not  the  real  thing: 
"That  is  not  what  is  always  being 
preached;  that  is  not  what  the  ordinary 
man  means  by  Christianity."  This  is 
due  to  a  certain  formalism  of  presenta- 
tion, sometimes  mixed  with  error  or 
obsoleteness  inexcusable.  A  sixth  dan- 
ger may  be  mentioned,  the  danger  of 
reaction.  A  boy  has  been  at  one  of  the 
"definitely  religious"  schools.  He  has 
been  stuffed  with  services  regardless 
of  his  youth  and  its  powers  of  endur- 
ance. The  University  sees  the  reaction. 
This  is  unnecessary.  But  there  is  re- 
action which  is  almost  inevitable.  This 
is  the  reaction  against  rules  when  first 
freedom  is  given.  But  it  is  the  whole 
essence  of  the  University  to  give  the 
freedom. 

Such  are  some  of  the  dangers  which 
beset  the  youth  of  the  University.  But 
the  reader  would  wish  to  see  a  picture 
of  the  young  men  themselves,  to  get  a 
clearer  idea  of  the  average  men  who 
are  exposed  to  the  dangers  mentioned. 
Let  us  imagine  for  a  moment  that  he 
is  himself  a  parent;  that  he  has  come 
up  to  inquire  about  his  sons,  and  that 
he  goes  and  calls  on  Mr.  Buckemup, 
the  young  clerical  Fellow  of  his  sons' 
college.  It  is  not  necessary  to  describe 
him  further  than  to  say  that  he  has  a 
way  with  him  that  seems  to  mean  that 
there  is  no  nonsense  about  him.  Our 
more  venerable  readers  must  not  ex- 
pect from  Mr.  Buckemup  the  dignity 
of  the  antique  don;  and  see,  he  begins 
on  the  borderland  of  rudeness: 

"Excuse  my  saying  it,  but  you  ought 
not  to  need  that  I  or  any  one  should 
have  to  tell  you  about  your  boys.  Ev- 
ery parent  ought  to  be  the  natural  per- 


son for  his  or  her  boy  to  talk  to  about 
everything.  You  can't  put  off  the  re- 
sponsibility on  us  whatever  you  pay 
us.  But  as  you  want  to  know  about 
them,  I  hope  I  may  assume  that  you 
mean  to  take  some  share  of  the  re- 
sponsibility on  yourself.  Well,  your 
boy  Harry.  He's  a  very  good  chap;  I 
like  to  have  him  in  my  room  to  talk 
to;  he's  a  healthy,  cheerful,  clean-liv- 
ing boy.  But  how  do  you  think  he 
spends  his  time  up  here?  Well,  he 
doesn't  begin  the  day  very  early;  he 
gets  up  for  Roll  Call  only  when  he's 
obliged  to.  Then  he  goes  to  a  few  lec- 
tures in  the  morning.  Then  he  plays 
some  game  or  other  in  the  afternoon. 
He  comes  in  and  has  a  fat  tea,  buttered 
buns  and  so  on,  and  after  that  he 
smokes  and  plays  ping  pong  till  dinner. 
Then  he  perhaps  goes  to  a  debating 
society  before  playing  bridge;  but  any- 
how, sooner  or  later,  he  plays  bridge, 
and  I  think  he  usually  plays  pretty 
late.  I  don't  know  whether  you  know 
how  much  he  loses  at  bridge  or 
whether  you  can  afford  it."  Perhaps 
the  parent  would  interrupt  Mr.  Buck- 
emup at  this  point,  and  ask,  "Why 
doesn't  the  college  stop  bridge?"  To 
which  Mr.  Buckemup  rejoins,  "Well,  do 
you?  Do  you  allow  bridge  to  be  played 
for  money  in  your  own  house?  Yes? 
1  thought  so.  Then  why  shouldn't  we? 
And,  besides,  if  we  went  spying  ail 
about  the  college  to  see  that  the  little 
boys  weren't  doing  anything  naughty 
in  their  rooms,  when  should  we  make 
men  of  them?"  "Oh,  but  at  home,  of 
course,  I  can  see  that  the  stakes  are 
reasonable."  "I  need  not  tell  you  that 
with  the  lowest  stakes  a  good  deal  of 
money  may  change  hands  at  bridge. 
And  when  you  have  woken  up  the  gam- 
bling instinct  in  your  boy,  don't  you 
think  he  is  certain  to  play  higher  when 
he  is  not  under  your  eye  and  with 
more  reckless  companions?  I  tell  you, 
bridge  is  the  devil.  I'm  certain  of  it. 
Look  what  royally  good  company  he 
keeps.  There's  a  friend  of  Harry's. 
His  father  is  a  country  parson  some- 
where down  in  your  country.  It  means 
a  lot  of  self-denial  for  him  to  send  the 
boy  up  here  even  with  an  exhibition. 
But  he  plays.  And  if  he  pays,  he  pays 
the  money  which  has  been  provided  by 
his   father  taking     no  holidays  or  his 
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sisters  having  no  frocks  to  go  out  to 
parties  in.  And  he  is  leaving  his 
tradesmen's  bills  unpaid.  And  that 
means  he'll  start  life  with  a  stone 
round  his  neck.  No,  just  think  about 
that.  Then,  again,  even  in  the  case  of 
your  son  who  'can  afford,'  you  say,  a 
reasonable  amount  of  this  kind  of 
pleasure,  what's  the  good  of  it?  Doesn't 
it  teach  him  to  suppose  he  has  a  right 
to  make  pleasure  for  himself,  and  to 
spend  a  lot  of  money  on  himself? 
Doesn't  it  make  him  likely  to  find  life 
intolerable  without  excitement?  Wei!, 
remember  what  I  say,  bridge  is  the 
devil.  But  I  didn't  mean  to  talk  so 
much  about  that.  You  want  to  know 
a  little  more  about  Harry.  He  isn't 
the  least  interested  in  his  work,  and 
he  doesn't  read  any  interesting  books. 
He  says  he  doesn't  care  for  poetry,  but 
it  is  only  because  he  never  tries  to 
read  any.  I  read  him  one  or  two  things 
the  other  day,  and  he  was  quite  sur- 
prised that  there  was  anything  so  good 
in  poetry.  What  does  he  think  about 
religion  and  that  sort  of  thing?  When 
he  first  came  up  fresh  from  school,  he 
used  to  come  to  the  Holy  Communion. 
Now  he  has  given  it  up.  He  doesn't 
think  he  got  much  from  it.  He  prefers 
to  go  to  Roll  Call  instead  of  chapel  on 
week  days.  He  says  he  doesn't  always 
feel  inclined  to  say  his  prayers.  He 
hasn't  the  ghost  of  an  idea  what  he 
means  to  do  after  Oxford.  The  fact  is 
he  enjoys  himself  a  great  deal  too 
much  here  to  think  about  anything 
else  for  long  together.  I  tell  him  he 
is  preparing  a  bad  time  for  himself 
later  on,  when  he  will  have  to  settle 
his  profession  in  a  hurry.  But  the 
worst  is,  while  he  is  in  this  mood,  he 
may  drift  so  easily  into  a  much  worse 
one.  That  sort  of  boy  often  goes  from 
one  kind  of  excitement  to  another.  He 
gets  into  the  habit  of  taking  rather 
more  wine  than  he  had  better  take 
whenever  he  dines  at  one  of  the 
clubs;  then  he  spends  the  evening  in 
what  they  call  a  buffy  state,  not 
drunk,  but  very  excited  and  a  bit  mud- 
dled with  drink.  One  day  he  will  go 
and  make  a  nuisance  of  himself  at  the 
theatre,  another  he  will  come  and 
shout  about  the  College,  and  if  that 
goes  on  long,  it  will  become  chronic; 
he  will  do  it  nearly  every  night.    If  lie 


is  a  gentleman  and  amusing  in  his 
cups,  there  will  be  no  very  strong  pub- 
lic opinion  against  him  among  the  sort 
of  men  whom  Harry  goes  about  with 
now,  whose  chief  object  is  to  have  a 
good  time  up  at  the  'Varsity.  Some- 
times they  do  worse  than  this.  Most 
of  them  would  say— I'm  sure  Harry 
would  say— 'Oh,  of  course  this  will 
have  to  come  to  an  end  when  we  go 
down;  even  as  it  is,  I  can  do  without 
it  all  in  the  vacs.'  Some  of  them  do 
settle  down  wonderfully  quickly  when 
they  leave  Oxford;  some  of  them  can't 
get  over  the  craving  for  excitement, 
and  it  plays  the  mischief  with  them. 
Your  business  and  mine  is  to  make 
them  feel  responsible  while  they  are 
up  here.  But  you  see  there's  nothing 
Harry  believes  in  or  cares  about  just 
now  that  is  to  be  trusted  to  hold  him 
back.  He  lives  for  pleasure;  what  you 
call  innocent  pleasure,  at  present;  and 
he  excuses  himself  by  saying  to  him- 
self that  it  will  be  only  for  four  years. 
And,  if  I  may  say  so,  you  don't  do 
what  you  might  to  help  him.  In  the 
vacations  what  you  do  for  him  is  to 
try  to  give  him  as  good  a  time  as  you 
can;  and  if  he  tries  to  work,  his  sisters 
want  him  to  take  them  about  to  balls 
or  lawn-tennis  parties,  and  you  want 
him  to  go  out  shooting.  But  that's 
enough  about  him.  His  brother  Dick 
is  quite  a  different  person.  He's  much 
stupider,  but  he  works  like  a  brick, 
though  he  does  not  think  he  gets  much 
out  of  it.  The  sight  of  him  working 
always  makes  me  feel  ashamed  of  my- 
self. He's  just  as  good  as  his  brother 
at  games— he's  an  awfully  good  cap- 
tain, and  a  splendid  fellow  to  get  any- 
thing up  that  wants  trouble  and  re- 
quires people  to  be  managed.  He 
comes  to  chapel;  he's  a  regular  com- 
municant; but  he  doesn't  talk  about  re- 
ligion: for  the  life  of  me  I  don't  know 
what  he  thinks  about  it  all.  But  hap- 
pily God  is  greater  than  my  heart  or 
his;  He  knows  what  is  going  on  inside 
there.  But  I  can  see  the  outside.  Dick 
isn't  what  you  call  a  quiet  man.  He 
can  make  a  row  with  the,  best.  But  he 
has  never  done  any  one  harm  in  the 
place,  and  I  know  several  instances 
where  he's  done  a  lot  of  good.  He 
thinks  this  bridge-playing  is  rot  and 
unsociable;  that's  something.     But,  of 
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course,  he  is  no  Puritan  about  it  either. 
And   there   are   one   or  two  people   I 
could  name  who  might  have  gone  to 
the   devil   right   away    but   for   Dick. 
Probably   he    hardly    realizes   that;    I 
don't  expect  he  said  much.    It's  won- 
derful how  different     your  boys  both 
are  from  their  cousin  Tom.     Of  course, 
he  is  rather  an  abler  man;  he  might 
have  been  a  scholar  so  far  as  his  wits 
are  concerned;  but  after  all  he  is  not 
so  much  cleverer  than  Harry.  Partly  it 
was  that  he  came  across  a  really  inter- 
esting  schoolmaster.     Well,   he  reads 
all  sorts  of  books— he  knows  the  Eng- 
lish poets;  he  has  even  read  some  Rus- 
kin — odd    how    few    people   read    him 
compared  with  fifteen  years  ago!— and 
he  would  rather  talk  about  anything 
than  athletics.    He  rows  all  right  and 
enjoys  it,  but  when  he  comes  up  from 
the  river  he  has  had  enough  of  it  for 
the  day.     He  has  always  been  a  keen 
politician,   and  is   to  be  heard  at  the 
Union,  and  is  secretary  to  one  of  the 
political  clubs.   He  is  really  interesting 
to  talk  to  on  any  subject."     "Well,  I 
suppose  you   talk  to  him  on  religion. 
Which  of  my  sons  is  he  most  like  in 
that?"     "He  is  like  neither.     He  reads 
everything  and  doubts  everything.    He 
admires  the  work  of  men  like  Father 
Dolling  in  the     slums,   and  he  is   im- 
mensely  attracted   by    the   picture   of 
our    Lord's    character    drawn    in    Pro 
Christo   ct  Ecelesia.     But  he  does   not 
know  what  to  believe   himself.     You 
see  he  has  heard  such  different  things 
said  by  different  people.     His  mother 
is  a  dear  good  woman,  very  active  in 
good  works,  but  having  been  brought 
up  herself  in  the  straitest  sect  of  Evan- 
gelicalism, she  seems  to  him  to  live  in 
a   world   which,   as  he  says,  he  can't 
by  any  possibility  think  himself  into. 
Then  he  hears  a  clergyman  who  was 
suddenly  called  upon  to  celebrate  for  a 
dying  person  one   afternoon,    and   did 
so.  say  that  he  intends  next  time  he 
goes  to  confession  to  confess  his  non- 
fasting    Communion  as  a  deadly  sin. 
There   is    another    world    which    Tom 
can't  think  himself  into.     But  the  boy 
has  sincerity  and  reverence,  and  good 
brains  and  a  good  heart,  and  he  will 
find  the  truth  one  day.     We  are  very 
impatient    sometimes:    after    all,    God 
has  eternity  to  work  in.    But  I  see  you 


want  to  ask   me   a   question."      "Yes. 
One  of  my  friends  told  me  that  his  son 
told  him  he  went  one  Sunday  evening 
to  a  party  in  the  junior  common  room 
of  one  of  the  colleges  (I  had  thought 
it  was  rather  a  good  college),  where  a 
good  many  of  the   young  fellows  got 
drunk   and  the   entertainment   chiefly 
consisted  in  singing  regular  music-hall 
songs.      Does  such  a  thing    go  on  in 
many    colleges    in    Oxford?"       "No,    I 
don't  think  it  does.    I  hope  if  it  began 
here  we  should  be  able  to  put  our  feet 
down  pretty  quickly,  or  that  the  better 
men  would  do  so  for  themselves.     It 
Is  no  wonder  if  a  boy's  conscience  gets 
knocked  silly  for  a  time  when  he  al- 
lows himself,  just  after  leaving  a  strict 
school  or  home,  to  go  to  such  a  party 
regularly  as  an  ordinary  piece  of  his 
college  life."  "Do  you  think  the  stand- 
ard of  public  opinion  about  drunken- 
uess  is  very  low  in  the  University?" 
"That's  rather   a   difficult  question  to 
answter  shortly.     There  is  a  very  low 
standard     about     protesting     against 
drunkenness.     But  you  mustn't  think 
that    all    the    men    who   would    think 
little  and  say  nothing  of  another  man 
for    being    drunk,    would    be    equally 
ready  to  get  drunk  themselves.     The 
bump  suppers  and  boating  wines  are 
much  less  beastly  than  they  were.   The 
men  have  in  many  colleges  got  leave 
to  dance  after  them;  or  in  some  other 
way  invented  something  better  to  do 
than  to  get  drunk.     My  experience  is, 
on  the  whole,  that  teetotalism  has  di- 
minished in  the  University,  and  so  has 
drunkenness.     But  for   all   that  there 
is  enough  drunkenness  to  be  seen  in 
Oxford  absolutely  to  prevent  the  con- 
version   of    any    Mohammedan     who 
comes  here."    "What  do  you  think,  Mr. 
Buckemup,  about  this  boating  on  Sun- 
days?    I  don't  much  mind  myself,  but 
my    wife   would   be   very   sad   if   she 
knew  about  it."     "Well,  I  am  all  for 
saying  to  a  young  man:  'Make  up  your 
mind     what  is  right,  and  do  it;     but 
don't    just    drift    about    according    to 
fashion.     And  if  you   ask   me  for  my 
opinion,  it  is  this:  Sunday  is  not  the 
Sabbath;  it  is  a  Christian  institution, 
Sunday.     Your  business  is,  and  your 
pleasure  ought  to  be,  to  go  to  ahurch 
to  worship     God,  and  to  read     about 
your  religion,  as   much  as  you  profit- 
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ably  can  on  that  day.  For  the  rest,  do 
anything  which  helps  you  to  do  your 
duty.  Only  when  you  are  'choosing 
what  to  do,  remember  to  be  merciful 
to  your  servants.'  There's  an  example 
for  us,  though  not  a  commandment,  in 
the  words,  'that  thy  manservant  and 
thy  maidservant  may  rest  as  well  as 
thou.'  But  I  didn't  mean  to  be  beguiled 
into  preaching.  Well,  good-bye!  But 
you  will  remember,  won't  you,  that  I 
can't  be  your  son's  father?" 

Enough  of  Mr.  Buckemup  and  his 
jargon.  The  discerning  reader  will  not 
fail  to  catch  the  points  which  Mr. 
Buckemup  would  impress  on  his  col- 
locutor. For  instance,  Mr.  Buckemup 
obviously  would  say,  and  the  present 
writer  would  agree,  that  the  most  im- 
portant cause  of  the  scarcity  of  candi- 
dates for  Holy  Orders  is  the  "inno- 
cent" parental  indulgence  and  self-in- 
dulgence of  the  young  men  of  to-day. 

The  reader  conversant  with  the  Uni- 
versity will  perhaps  complain  that  this 
article  has  presented  him  with  no  pic- 
ture of  the  best  kind  of  undergraduate. 
The  complaint  is  just.  The  golden  race 
is  not  extinct,  but  the  present  writer 
will  not  expose  his  admiration  of  it  to 
the  criticism  of  silver  incredulity. 

This  article  is  to  some  extent  an  in- 
dictment of  Oxford.  But  it  had  a 
deeper  purpose.  It  was  meant  for  a 
call  to  the  power  latent  in  Oxford  and 
England  to  rise  up  to  certain  tasks. 
The  first  is  to  rethink  and  to  restate 
the  fundamental  truths  of  Christian- 
ity. It  may  be  that  among  the  present 
generations  of  Oxford  tutors  some  will 
be  found  willing  and  able.  Every  line 
of  Contentio  Veritatis  witnesses  to  a 
consciousness  of  the  urgency  of  this 
duty.  It  might  well  be  prayed  that  a 
still  younger  band  may  gird  themselves 
for  the  great  struggle.  The  next  task 
is  to  gain  recognition  for  Christian 
thought  as  a  necessary  part  of  any  cur- 
riculum of  studies  in  the  University, 
but  especially  of  any  studies  philosoph- 
ical  or  historical.      If   this   is  ever  to 


come  about,  it  must  be  by  abandoning 
the  demand  that  Christianity  is  only 
to  be  taught  in  the  form  of  "definite 
Church  teaching."  There  is  need  of  an 
ampler  charity  and  a  far  more  virile 
faith  in  the  strength  of  truth.  The 
third  task  is  a  new  sincerity,  profun- 
dity, and  audacity  of  preaching,  imag- 
inatively modern  and  ancient,  for  the 
truth  is  modern  as  man  who  appre- 
hends it  and  ancient  as  God  whom  it 
apprehends.  The  fourth  task  is  the 
reform  of  academical  teachers,  which, 
indeed,  they  can  only  do  for  them- 
selves. But  this  article  has  ventured 
to  point  out,  with  special  reference,  as 
it  was  an  article  on  religion,  to  the 
clergy,  the  lines  of  reform,  which  some 
are  already  following,  upon  which 
there  is  good  hope  of  real  advance. 
Academical  teachers  need  concernment 
and  contact  with  life  not  academical, 
and  practice  in  that  unself-conscious 
sympathy  with  the  souls  of  men,  deli- 
cate in  silence  yet  ready  to  speak, 
which  belongs  to  the  Redeemer.  Last- 
ly, there  are  the  tasks  which  lie  before 
those  many  who  are  birds  of  passage 
in  Oxford,  parents  and  young  men. 
They  have  rather  an  incidental  place 
in  this  article.  Yet  it  cannot  but  ap- 
pear that  the  writer  is  dissatisfied  with 
what  he  thinks  to  be  the  opinions  of 
many  of  them  about  the  University.  It 
lies  with  them  much  more  than  with 
the  dons  to  reduce  to  sane  proportions 
the  interest  in  athletics.  It  lies  with 
parents  (learning  from  our  failures  in 
War  and  commerce  if  not  from  the 
sheer  reason  of  the  thing)  to  form  a 
correct  estimate  of  the  value  of  the 
mind  and  the  soul  as  well  as  of  the 
body  of  man,  and  by  habitual  act  and 
word  to  impress  it  on  their  children. 
And  if  any  pious  reader  would  add 
definiteness  to  his  prayers  for  the  youth 
of  the  Universities,  let  him  pray  that 
they  may  put  off  all  aimlessness,  irre- 
sponsibility, irresolution,  and  self-in- 
dulgence,   that   they    may   be   inspired 
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with  a  love  of  learning  new  to  the  his- 
tory of  England,  that  out  of  all  the  con- 
flicts of  opinion  they  may  find  a  firm 
faith,  though  it  be  with  tears,  and  that 
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they  may  begin,  even  in  Oxford,  to  en- 
lighten their  citizenship  of  their  coun- 
try by  practical  care  for  their  fellow- 
citizens. 


A  FRIEND  OF  NELSON. 


CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

The  next  few  days  were,  I  think,  the 
longest  and  most  anxious  that  my  life 
has  known.     Twenty  times,   I  should 
imagine,  I  went  over  the  itinerary  by 
which  I  proposed  to  lead  Lord  Nelson, 
studying  the    thick    coverts    and    the 
likely  places   for   the     conspirators  to 
conceal  themselves  in  the  neighborhood 
of  one  especially  fine  oak  grove  that 
could   not   fail   to  attract   his     notice. 
Here,   in  my   mind's   eye,   I   rehearsed 
the  scene   a  hundred   times.     It   was 
hardly  ever  from  my  thoughts.     Alto- 
gether I  was  most  grateful  when  the 
first  of  the   month   at  length   arrived, 
and  I  might  exchange  anxiety  for  ac- 
tion.   Very  early  in  the  morning  I  was 
down  to  the  glen  where  I  had  directed 
the  secret  assembly  of  the  smuggler's 
little  company,  and,  to  my  great  relief, 
found  them  punctually  at  the  trysting- 
place.    I  repeat,  to  my  relief,  for  I  had 
been   vexing   myself  with   a   thousand 
misgivings:  the  "arrant  failure"  would 
fail  me  once  again,  or  some  one  of  the 
thousand  and  one  events  in  the  chap- 
ter  of  accidents   would   befall  to  pre- 
vent the  carrying  out  of  the  scheme  as 
laid.     In  vain  I  had  vexed  myself.  The 
four  men  were  in  waiting,  two  sleep- 
ing after  their  night's  tramp— for  they 
had  walked  a-foot  from  Uckfield^while 
two  kept  watch.     They  had  seen  noth- 
ing on  their  way  of  persons  to  arouse 
suspicion.     They   had   brought   provis- 
ions with  them,  according  to  arrange- 


ment—for I  did  not  wish  anyone  in  the 
house  to  know  of  their  coming— and 
were  wanting  only  the  word  from  me 
to  move. 

With  my  mind  relieved  upon  that 
score  I  mounted  horse  a  few  hours 
later,  and  rode  out  as  far  as  East  Grin- 
stead  on  the  way  to  London,  to  meet 
Lord  Nelson  on  the  road.  It  was  my 
design  to  tell  him— but  not  until  next 
morning  (so  that  he  should  pass  the 
night  without  disturbance)— of  the  peril 
that  menaced  him.  Although  I  knew 
what  his  answer  would  be,  I  felt  it 
would  be  but  right  to  warn  him  of 
the  plot  on  his  life,  and  beg  him  take 
precautions  to  bring  it  to  no  avail.  At 
the  least,  having  told  him,  the  chief  of 
the  responsiblity  would  be  removed 
from  me.  I  would  put  myself  as  ever 
at  his  Lordship's  orders. 

Hour  after  hour  I  stood  at  the  door 
of  the  Dorset  Arms,  the  ostler  growing 
weary  of  holding  my  horse  in  readi- 
ness, until  his  Lordship's  carriage  at 
length  appeared,  almost  after  I  had 
ceased  expecting  it  at  all. 

"You  have  been  waiting,  I  fear,"  his 
Lordship  said,  shaking  my  hand  cor- 
dially as  the  carriage  stopped.  "The 
distracted  state  of  Europe  must  win 
your  forgiveness  for  me.  Listen  to  the 
day  that  I  have  had.  But  first  I  beg 
you  come  in  beside  me,  and  let  us  be 
driven  together.  My  servant  shall 
.  mount  your  horse."  So  saying  he  mo- 
tioned the  man  to  do  in  accord  with 
his  words. 
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"There  are  pistols  loaded  and  primed 
in  the  holsters,"  I  called  to  the  man  as 
he  mounted. 

Lord  Nelson  smiled.  "Are  you  appre- 
hending a  boarding  expedition?"  he 
asked. 

I  smiled  his  question  off.  In  point  of 
fact  I  had  hardly  the  least  apprehen- 
sion of  attack  as  we  went  along;  but 
it  was  well  to  be  prepared  for  all  haz- 
ards. 1  asked  his  Lordship  what  was 
the  condition  of  public  affairs  of  which 
he  spoke. 

"Why,  at  five  o'clock  this  morning," 
said  he,  "who  should  call  at  Merton 
but  Blackwood,  just  come  on  the 
Euryalus  into  Portsmouth — looked  in 
on  his  way  to  London  to  say  that  Vil- 
leneuve  has  come  into  Cadiz  with  the 
allied  fleets.  Depend  on  it,  I  shall  yet 
give  Mr.  Villeneuve  a  drubbing.  So. 
then,  I  to  London  shortly  after  break- 
fast, and  saw  Mr.  Pitt  and  the  Naval 
Lords;  and  the  long  and  short  of  it  is 
that  I  have  to  hoist  my  flag  again  and 
be  off  to  the  Spanish  coast  within  a 
week— ten  days  at  latest.  Mr.  Pitt  was 
good  enough  to  speak  most  handsomely 
of  my  services,  saying  that  the  coun- 
try could  not  do  without  Nelson  in  a 
naval  crisis— so  on— mighty  handsome 
and  flattering.  But  I  had  hoped  for 
this  winter  at  least  at  home;  and  now 
there  will  be  no  homecoming  for  me 
ever  again." 

"Ah,  my  Lord,"  I  pleaded,  "for  the 
love  of  Heaven  do  not  say  such  a  thing 
as   that." 

Lord  Nelson  smiled,  but  he  persisted. 
"I  have  the  feeling  in  my  bones.  I 
have  the  second  sight,  as  the  Scotch 
say.  This  is  going  to  be  my  last  fight. 
God  grant  it  be  a  victory— then  I  do 
not  care,  if  it  but  make  our  country 
safe." 

It  made  me  inexpressibly  sad  to  hear 
him  speak  in  this  strain,  wherein  he 
continued  until  we  reached  the  level 
ground  at  Forest  Row  village.  There 
I   made  excuse  to     mount     my  horse 


again,  while  the  servant  resumed  his 
seat  in  the  carriage.  At  this  point,  if 
anywhere  on  our  way,  the  attempt  on 
Lord  Nelson's  life  might  be  expected; 
but  nothing  transpired  except  grievous 
jolting  of  the  chaise  in  our  notorious 
Sussex  ruts,  and  we  arrived  in  safety 
at  Buckhurst.  Here  Lord  Nelson  ex- 
pressed his  regrets  to  my  Aunt  Dorset 
that  he  could  give  but  one  night  to  this 
visit  to  her,  by  reason  of  the  pressure 
of  public  affairs.  "Indeed,"  said  he, 
"had  I  not  passed  my  word  to  this 
young  fellow,  your  nephew  here,  I 
think  I  should  have  sent  your  Grace 
an  express  excusing  myself  from 
your  kind  hospitality  and  a  sight 
of  your  grand  oaks  until  a  happier 
occasion." 

My  aunt  spoke  her  regrets  in  return, 
but  was  too  happy  to  have  him  there 
at  all  to  say  much  of  the  disappoint- 
ment at  losing  him  so  soon;  and  in  a 
short  time  we  were  seated  at  dinner, 
where  my  mother  and  myself  were  the 
only  guests,  his  Lordship  having  par- 
ticularly requested  that  no  party  might 
be  asked  to  meet  him.  My  sister  would 
join  us  in  the  withdrawing-room  in  the 
evening. 

It  was  singularly  interesting  and 
charming  to  see  the  looks  of  mingled 
veneration  and  curiosity  that  the  ser- 
vants who  waited  at  table  bent  upon 
the  great  Nelson.  Certainly  a  red-let- 
ter day  was  marked  in  their  lives;  and 
I  was  just  smiling  to  myself  as  I  no- 
ticed the  old  butler's  face,  when  a  re- 
mark of  my  Aunt  Dorset's  arrested  it, 
half  formed,  on  my  lips. 

"Two  men  have  been  here  this  after- 
noon," she  was  saying;  "Frenchmen, 
I  make  no  doubt,  by  their  talk,  and 
speaking  English  only  in  a  broken 
fashion,  but  bearing  lace  of  the  very 
finest  I  have  ever  seen.  That  it  has  paid 
no  duty  they  as  much  as  intimated.  I 
have  it  set  aside  for  your  inspection," 
she  said,  turning  to  me;  "and  your 
Lordship,  too,  I  think"— to  Lord  Nelson 
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—"would  be  pleased  to  see  so  fine  a 
specimen." 

Lord  Nelson  bowed,  and  courteously 
said  he  should  be  happy  to  examine  it, 
while  I  asked:  "And  where  are  the 
men  now?  Are  they  gone  again,  leav- 
ing their  precious  goods?" 

"They  are  here  still.  They  begged  a 
lodging  in  an  outhouse  for  the  night, 
and  I  have  bid  the  steward  see  to  their 
comfort  in  the  bowling-green  house.  It 
is  a  warm  night  They  will  be  well 
there." 

"Well  enough,"  I  said.  "Did  they 
come  a-foot?" 

"On  horse,  I  am  told,  though  I  did 
not  see  them.  On  a  horse  a-piece  and 
a  led  one  with  their  pack." 

"It  must  have  been  a  bulky  pack  of 
lace,"  I  observed,  "to  need  a  led  horse 
to  carry  it." 

"You  seem  mighty  curious  about 
these  men,"  my  aunt  said.  "If  you 
want  to  learn  all  about  them  you  had 
better  ask  the  steward,  or,  better  still, 
go  and  see  them  for  yourself." 

I  turned  this  off  with  a  laugh,  but 
thought  it  such  remarkably  good  ad- 
vice, none  the  less,  that  I  acted  on  it 
almost  to  the  letter.  I  had  not  the 
slightest  doubt  that  these  were  the 
would-be  murderers  of  Lord  Nelson. 
The  pretext  under  which  they  had 
made  their  appearance  was  a  good  and 
specious  one.  It  was  not  so  unusual  a 
thing  for  smuggled  goods,  under  little 
disguise,  to  be  hawked  round  in  this 
manner  to  the  houses  even  of  the 
highest,  all  deeming  it  something  of  a 
right  good  jest,  and  no  disloyalty,  to 
cheat  the  king  of  his  revenues.  To  the 
steward,  then,  I  went  first,  for  this 
purpose— to  learn  where  the  fellows 
had  disposed  their  horses,  for  it 
was  a  point,  as  I  thought,  that  it  great- 
ly behoved  us  to  know.  I  learned  that 
they  had  preferred  to  hobble  them  and 
turn  them  out  in  the  park  below— that 
is,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  bowling- 
green.     It  was  here,  as    it    happened, 


that  they  would  be  most  readily  con- 
venient to  the  bowling-green  house, 
and  also  to  the  road  south  and  to  the 
coast,  if  the  so-called  merchants  should 
have  occasion  to  take  that  road  sud- 
denly. Not  a  doubt  was  in  my  mind 
that  these  were  our  villains;  and  the 
third  horse  that  they  had  brought 
proved  to  me  with  convincing  clearness 
that  there  was  with  them  a  third  ac- 
tor in  the  company,  who  had  not  yet 
put  in  an  appearance  with  the  others. 

I  had  excused  myself,  and  left  the 
table  rather  before  dinner  was  con- 
cluded, that  I  might  see  the  steward; 
and,  that  done,  I  purposed  to  myself 
to  carry  out  the  second  item  in  my 
Aunt  Dorset's  programme  of  advice. 
But  before  I  come  to  that  I  would  wish 
to  give  a  very  particular  description— 
which  I  will  illustrate  by  a  chart— of 
the  bowling-green    and    the    bowling- 


green  house  at  Buckhurst,  the  more  so 
because  the  great  yew  hedges  that 
were  its  walls  and  its  chief  glory  are 
perishing  fast  of  sheer  old  age,  as  one 
may  guess,  long-lived  though  the  yews 
are,  and  in  a  few  years'  time  it  is  like- 
ly that  no  trace  of  the  old  landmarks 
and  channels  will  remain.  The  chart, 
after  all,  is  not  very  intricate,  and  the 
understanding  of  it  will  make  much 
easier  the  understanding  of  the  events 
that  happened  on  the  bowling-green.  It 
is  to  be  realized  that  the  green  was 
surrounded  entirely,  with  the  exception 
of  certain  entrance  spaces,  by  one  of 
the  most  magnificently  dense  and  tall 
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hedges  of  yew  that  I  have  even  seen. 
It  was  of  quadrangular  shape,  as 
shown  by  the  chart.  At  A  a  broad 
path  of  turf  led  through  the  formal 
garden  from  the  house.  The  ground 
on  the  side  of  the  summer-house  or 
shed,  commonly  known  as  the  bowling- 
green  house  (H)  sloped  upwards  rather 
steeply,  so  that  the  house  stood  above 
the  level  of  the  green,  and  a  person  of 
moderate  stature  at  its  door  could  see 
all  that  passed  on  the  green.  Some 
turfed  steps  led  from  the  green  up  to 
the  house,  on  either  side  of  which  arch- 
ways, formed  through  the  yews,  gave 
access  to  the  terrace  before  the  door, 
and  to  the  house  itself  and  to  the 
green.  These  archways  were  at  the 
points  marked  B  and  C  on  the  chart; 
and  similar  archways  (D,  E,  F,  and  G) 
on  the  opposite  side  gave  access  to  the 
green  from  the  terraces  sloping  down 
to  the  wilder  portion  of  the  grounds 
and  park.  For  the  rest  all  was  en- 
closed, as  in  a  wall,  by  the  opaque 
hedge  of  yew. 

CHAPTER   XXIX. 

So  soon  as  I  had  seen  the  steward, 
after  slipping  away  thus  early  from 
the  dinner-table,  I  made  my  way  to 
the  bowling-green  by  the  main  en- 
trance, at  A.  Thence,  passing  quietly 
along  the  hedge  opposite  the  bowling- 
house,  I  was  able  to  perceive,  by  a 
flood  of  light  that  streamed  from  the 
open  door,  what  was  going  forward 
within,  while  I  myself  remained  prac- 
tically invisible  against  the  dark  back- 
ground of  the  yews.  Two  men  were 
there,  seated  before  a  table,  playing 
cards,  with  a  continual  running  fire  of 
ejaculations,  mostly  of  the  profane 
nature,  In  French,  at  the  luck  that  be- 
fell them.  I  speculated  on  the  where- 
abouts of  the  third  man,  whom  I  did 
not  doubt  to  be  in  waiting,  but  wasted 
few  moments  in  my  wondering.  What 
I  had  seen  was  sufficient  for  me.     I 


hesitated  no  longer.  I  had  decided  on 
my  course.  Time  was  the  one  thing 
precious  for  carrying  out  my  scheme — 
time  to  put  it  in  execution  before  it 
should  please  these  rascal  gamblers  to 
put  their  cards  away  and  betake  them- 
selves to  sleep.  Within  two  minutes 
I  was  out  of  the  bowling-green,  and 
away  down  the  slope  of  the  park  to 
the  al  fresco  encampment  of  my 
friends  in  the  southward  glen.  In  few 
words  I  put  them  into  possession  of 
my  design.  "Lord  Nelson,"  I  said,  "in 
all  likelihood  will  take  a  stroll  upon 
the  bowling-green.  The  ruffians  hired 
for  his  assassination  are  in  the  house 
upon  the  green.  It  is  impossible  that 
they  should  miss  so  great  an  opportu- 
nity of  making  their  attempt.  The  time 
has  come  to  pipe  to  quarters— the  work 
is  now  to  do." 

Very  shortly  I  apprised  them  of  the 
facts  of  the  coming  of  these  pseudo- 
lace-merchants,  of  the  spot  where  their 
horses  were  hobbled,  of  my  strong 
suspicion  that  a  third  conspirator,  who 
had  not  yet  appeared,  was  with  them. 

Therewith  I  led  them  silently  to 
that  archway  in  the  yew  fence  that  is 
marked    G. 

"Here  you  will  wait,"  I  said,  in  whis- 
pered tones,  "and  bide  your  time  till 
the  attack  is  made.  Fear  not  to  let 
them  strike,  for  the  dagger  will  find  a 
shirt  of  mail  beneath  the  coat." 

"What!"  asked  the  smuggler,  in  the 
same  low  tones,  "his  Lordship  has 
consented?"  But  not  waiting  to  give 
him  answer  I  hurried  along  the  soft 
terrace  outside  the  hedge  of  the  bowl- 
ing-green to  the  big  house.  Arrived 
there,  it  took  me  but  a  moment  to  de- 
tach from  the  wall  one  of  the  ancient 
shirts  of  mail  that  I  had  often  before 
donned  in  sport;  in  another  minute  I 
had  slipped  off  my  coat  and  pulled  the 
supple  armor  of  steel  links  over  my 
head.  Then,  in  a  manner  rehearsed 
before,  I  pinned  the  lower  part  of  the 
right   sleeve  of    the   coat    across   the 
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breast,  in  imitation  of  Lord  Nelson's 
mode  of  wearing  it,  and,  donning  my 
coat  again,  save  for  the  right  arm, 
which  I  held  closely  pressed  to  my 
side,  was  ready  to  play  my  part. 
Weapon  I  had  none,  knowing  that  I 
should  have  little  chance  to  use  it  with 
my  right  hand  thus  confined,  and  re- 
lying with  every  confidence  on  my 
friends  in  ambush  that  they  would  be 
at  the  rascals'  throats  before  they  had 
time  to  recover  the  shock  of  finding 
their  first  stroke  fail.  That  dagger  or 
short  sword  would  be  their  weapon  it 
was  impossible  to  doubt.  A  pistol 
would  noise  the  alarm  too  loudly,  a 
bludgeon  were  too  uncertain;  and  oth- 
er alternative  there  was  none. 

No  moon  was  shining,  but  the  night 
was  peaceful  and  starlit  as  I  hurried 
again  towards  the  bowling-green, 
swiftly  as  I  could,  yet  keeping  when- 
ever possible  in  the  shadow.  I  entered 
it  once  more  by  the  broad  path,  A; 
but  this  time  walked  along  the  green 
not  by  the  side  remote  from  the  bowl- 
ing-shed, but  in  such  manner  as  to 
bring  me  close  before  that  little  house, 
whence  still  issued  the  voices  of  the 
gamblers  as  they  noted  the  points  or 
cursed  their  luck.  There  is  a  certain 
French  oath,  which  I  need  not  write 
down,  that  ever  recalls  very  vividly  to 
my  mind  the  intense  excitement  of 
that  moment  as  I  walked  with  an  as- 
sumed indifference  upon  the  soft  turf 
beneath  the  stars. 

Arrived  at  the  foot  of  the  grass 
steps,  and  in  the  full  flood  of  light 
from  the  door  of  the  bowling-house,  I 
stood,  as  if  surveying  the  heavens,  in 
such  attitude  that  the  light  fell  upon 
my  right  breast  with  the  coat-sleeve 
pinned  across  it.  In  a  few  moments 
the  talk  within  came  to  a  sudden 
check,  informing  me  that  I  had  been 
seen  by  those  within.  My  purpose  in 
coming  to  a  halt  had  been  effected, 
and  I  passed  on  out  of  the  light  into 
the  shadow.     I  confess  that  my  heart 


beat  quick,  though  with  the  protection 
of  the  mail  I  wore  there  was  little  or 
no  danger;  but  the  moment  of  waiting 
was  an  anxious  one,  as  every  instant  I 
expected  to  hear  stealthy  steps  on  the 
soft  turf  behind  me.  But  none  came, 
and  I  reached  the  farther  edge  of  the 
green  unmolested.  Arrived  there  I 
turned,  and  reversing  my  walk,  strolled 
back  again  past  the  little  house.  As 
I  approached  I  heard  voices  in  a  low 
tone  within — tones  that  hushed  to 
complete  silence  as  I  passed  the  stream 
of  light,  again  to  recommence  as  I 
went  into  the  shadow.  Then  I  knew 
that  the  dogs  were  talking  to  give  their 
courage  the  spur,  discussing,  hesitat- 
ing on  their  dastard  attempt.  That 
they  could  doubt  me  for  a  moment  to 
be  the  man  it  was  their  task  to  mur- 
der I  did  not  for  an  instant  think.  The 
likeness  of  my  figure  to  Lord  Nelson's 
and  the  pinned  coat-sleeve  would  have 
deceived  under  that  doubtful  light,  even 
one  who  knew  him  well. 

I  turned  in  my  walk  and  repassed 
the  stream  of  light,  and,  easting  a 
glance  of  inquiry  upward,  perceived  a 
change  in  the  situation  within.  A 
third  man— doubtless  entered  by  one  of 
the  archways  B  or  G— had  joined  the 
other  two.  Likely  he  had  been  the 
watch  while  the  others  played— watch- 
ing precisely  for  some  such  opportu- 
nity as  that  they  now  seemed  to  have 
at  their  disposal.  The  voices  were 
more  eager  now,  as  if  his  coming  had 
infused  a  greater  energy  into  their 
counsels.  I  felt  that  the  moment  for 
me  was  at  hand.  But  not  yet,  as  it 
appeared,  was  their  courage  wrought 
to  the  sticking-point.  Again,  and  yet 
once  more,  I  was  allowed  to  pass  the 
bright-lit  channel;  but  at  last  passing 
the  former  sound  of  voices  was  com- 
pletely stilled,  and  I  knew  that  resolve 
had  taken  the  place  of  deliberation. 
Within  ten  paces  of  leaving  that  flood 
of  light  I  was  aware— I  felt  rather  than 
I  heard— soft  footsteps  on  the  turf  be- 
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hind  me.  I  did  not  turn.  A  moment, 
and  a  cruel  blow  struck  me  beneath  the 
shoulder-blade— struck,  but,  thanks  to 
the  good  rings  of  steel,  good  still 
though  a  century  or  two  old,  maybe— 
did  not  penetrate  an  inch,  nor  an 
eighth  of  one.  Wrenching  my  right 
arm  free,  I  turned  to  fight.  But  there 
was  nothing  for  me  to  do.  Within  the 
instant,  even  as  the  blow  was  struck, 
before  the  cowards  had  recovered  their 
surprise  or  the  second  assassin  had  got 
in  his  stroke,  the  great  smuggler  was 
upon  them.  For  the  first  man,  as  he 
came  to  him — him  who  had  done  noth- 
ing save  carry  a  little  dagger  in  his 
hand— my  friend  contented  himself 
with  driving  him  a  blow  of  a  great 
fist  upon  his  head  that  knocked  him 
senseless;  the  second,  who  had  dealt 
me  his  ineffective  stroke,  he  spitted 
with  his  marling-spike  as  the  cur 
turned  to  fly,  and  the  fellow  fell, 
with  a  short  sharp  yell,  stifled  into  a 
gasp. 

We  stood  there  under  the  stars,  with 
these  two  men  lying  for  dead  on  the 
turf  before  us.  And  then  I  laughed. 
I  know,  I  can  remember  quite  clearly, 
that  I  laughed.  There  was  no  mirth 
about  it,  but  I  suppose  that  my  feel- 
ings must  have  been  excited  more  than 
I  had  known  in  waiting  for  those  fel- 
lows to  make  their  attack  on  me,  and 
all  had  happened  with  such  marvellous 
quickness.  To  realize  that  it  was  over, 
all  over,  was  so  great  a  revulsion.  I 
suppose  that  is  why  I  laughed. 

At  that  moment  there  was  a  sudden 
noise  of  horses  plunging  and  snorting 
in  the  direction  of  the  easterly  run- 
ning glen,  and  I  think  that  acted  as  a 
tonic  in  recalling  me  to  myself. 

"There  was  a  third  man,"  I  said. 
"Where  is  he?" 

"I  told  off  Rube  Elphick,"  the  smug- 
gler said,  "to  go  down  and  be  in  wait 
by  the  horses.     I  expect  he  will  look 
after  him." 
"A  good  thought,"  I  answered.  "The 


arrant  failure!  I  hope  he  has  given  a 
good  account  of  him." 

An  exclamation  of  horror — almost  of 
terror— from  the  smuggler  caused  me 
to  glance  towards  him  sharply. 

"Great  God!"  he  exclaimed  hoarsely. 
"What  is  this?" 

I  turned  whither  he  looked,  towards 
the  house,  and  there,  coming  to  us  up 
the  entry  to  the  green,  I  saw  the  real 
Lord  Nelson,  unmistakable,  with  the 
short  stump  of  his  lost  right  arm,  even 
by  the  dim  light  of  the  stars.  Then 
I  laughed— a  laugh  of  some  real  mirth 
this  time,  as  I  said  to  the  smuggler: 

"What!  do  you  mean  you  did  not 
know  me,  man?" 

"Ah,"  he  said,  with  an  expression  of 
immense  relief,  gazing  close  iDto  my 
face.  "It  is  you,  mate,  and  I  thought 
it  was  his  Lordship,"  and  then  added 
this,  that  was  little  short  of  a  blas- 
phemy, but  showed  the  good  fellow's 
liking  for  me,  nevertheless:  "Man,  had 
I  known  it  was  you  I  would  never  have 
waited  for  the  fellow  to  strike  his 
blow." 

"I  thought  I  heard  an  owl  hoot," 
Lord  Nelson  said  pleasantly  as  he 
came  towards  us. 

"I  fear  this  was  the  owl  you  heard, 
my  Lord,"  I  said,  pointing  to  the  fel- 
low who  had  been  struck  through. 

"Get  lights,"  I  added,  "and  see  what 
is  to  be  done  with  them." 

One  of  the  men  went  to  the  bowling- 
house  for  the  lights. 

"But  what  means  it  all?"  Lord  Nel- 
son asked,  much  mystified,  as  he  well 
might  be;  "and  this?"  he  added,  pluck- 
ing the  coat-sleeve  pinned  across  my 
breast. 

I  feared  he  might  take  offence  at 
my  masquerading  his  disability  in  this 
manner,  so  led  him  aside  at  once  and 
explained  all  to  him  quickly  and  brief- 
ly as  I  could;  and  then  he  was  good 
enough  to  give  expression  to  a  grati- 
tude most  generous,  but  far  too  unde- 
served  and   warm   for   me  to   venture 
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to  write  it  down.  1  should  hardly  like 
to  mention  it,  save  to  show  how  ever 
ready  his  Lordship  was  to  recognize 
and  appreciate  any  service  one  could 
do  for  him. 

"In  what  state  are  they?"  I  asked, 
as  we  went  back  to  the  group  on  the 
green,  when  I  had  made  these  explana- 
tions to  Lord  Nelson. 

"This  murderer  is  dead,"  the  smug- 
gler said  drily,  pointing  with  his  foot 
to  the  one  he  had  run  through.  "This 
other  I  think  is  only  knocked  stupid. 
It  is  a  pity.  Shall  he  be  gibbeted  now, 
or  wait  till  he  comes  to  his  right 
senses?" 

"What  say  you,  my  Lord?"  I  asked. 

"I  say  nothing,  sir.  I  am  a  guest 
here  on  your  ship." 

"And  enjoying  pleasant  hospitality." 
I  said,  with  some  bitterness.  "But 
who  is  this— Elphick?  What  report 
have  you  to  make?" 

For  a  man  who  stands  confessed  "an 
arrant  failure"  in  the  naval  profession 
I  can  conceive  no  situation  less  com- 
fortable than  that  of  being  face  to 
face  with  Lord  Nelson;  and  something 
of  this  discomfort  Reuben  Elphick 
seemed  to  experience.  He  was  sorely 
tongue-tied. 

"Did  you  see  anything  of  a  third 
man?"  I  asked. 

"I  did,"  he  said,  saluting. 

"Where  is  he?" 

He  indicated  with  his  thumb  the  di- 
rection of  the  glen. 

"But  did  you  leave  him  there?  Is 
he " 

"Yes,  he  be." 

"Dead?" 

He  nodded. 

"You  did  for  him?" 

"He  did  for  himself." 

"How?  Speak,   man,  cannot  you?" 

"He  fell  off  his  horse,  sir." 

"What!  You  let  him  get  mounted?" 

"He  mounted,  sir,  on  the  larboard 
side,  and  did  not  see  me  that  was  wait- 
ing him   to  starboard.     So  as  his  leg 
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come  over  the  starboard,  I  took  and 
hoisted  it  back  to  larboard,  and  he  fell 
over — and  his  neck's  broke." 

"You're    sure    he's    dead?" 

"He  be  fully  dead,  sir;  but  I  did  lash 
him  bow  and  stern  as  well  before  I 
parted  company;  and  then  I  left  him. 
I  did  not  care  for  him  in  company,  and 
that's  the  truth.  It  be  more  cheerful 
here." 

"Cheerful,  no  doubt,  in  a  compara- 
tive sense,  my  Lord,"  I  said  to  Lord 
Nelson;  for  I  felt  this  was  but  a  sorry 
greeting  we  had  given  him  at  Buck- 
hurst.  "And  now,  if  your  Lordship 
pleases,  we  will  go  in,  or  the  ladies 
may  fear  something  troublesome  has 
happened.  You  and  your  company 
had  better  house  in  the  bowling  house 
to-night,"  I  said  to  the  smuggler,  "and 
if  you  could  dispose  of  this  night's 
work  without  leaving  traces  I'd  be  the 
more  obliged.  You'll  doctor  the  one 
that  met  you  first  when  he  comes  to?" 

"Ay— I'll  have  salves  enough  for 
him,"  he  said  in  grim  irony. 

"Take  a  look  at  Reuben's  friend  and 
tell  me  (but  I  am  sure— I  had  a 
glimpse  of  him  when  he  talked  with 
the  others  in  the  house)  if  it  be  not,  as 
I  know  it  is,  Marigny.  And  as  for 
thanks  for  the  work  of  this  night— I 
cannot  tell  you— never  can."  I  wrung 
his  great  hard  hand  with  deepest  grat- 
itude, and  went  after  Lord  Nelson, 
who  was  already  walking  to  the  house. 

The  shirt  of  mail,  with  a  dent  in 
certain  of  its  rings  that  I  still  look  at 
now  and  then,  went  back  to  its  old 
place  in  the  hall.  I  had  to  manoeuvre 
with  my  stern  to  the  wall  for  the  rest 
of  that  evening,  in  order  to  conceal 
from  the  company  a  sore  rent  in  the 
back  of  my  coat,  and  later  was  forced 
to  apply  to  my  mother  for  brown  pa- 
per and  vinegar  to  mend  a  bruise  on 
my  own  back,  which  I  made  feign  to 
have  received  by  stumbling  on  a  tree; 
but  for  the  rest  I  do  not  think  any  epi- 
sode so  near  as  this  to  making  history 
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has  ever  passed  so  quietly  before.  Reu- 
ben Elphick  I  had  promised,  with  Lord 
Nelson's  backing,  that  if  he  made  no 
chatter  about  the  evening's  work  his 
former  delinquencies  should  be  for- 
given. And  to  the  best  of  my  knowl- 
edge he  told  it  not  even  to  his  wife,  to 
whom  he  returned  that  very  night, 
much  to  the  satisfaction  alike  of  her 
and  me,  whom  she  had  plagued  so  con- 
stantly for  his  absence. 

It  was  but  dawn  on  the  morrow  when 
I  visited  the  bowling-green,  only  to 
find  my  friends,  whom  I  had  hoped  to 
recompense,  already  flown.  A  mes- 
sage they  had  left  for  me  with  El- 
phick, that  they  had  taken,  by  way  of 
pay  in  full,  the  three  horses,  that  the 
previous  owners  had  no  longer  use  for; 
and  further  bid  him  say  that  the  man 
whose  neck  was  broken  was  none 
other  that  I  had  supposed— Marigny. 
But  to  the  day  of  her  demise  my  Aunt 
Dorset  had  by  her  a  roll  of  fine  lace 
of  Flanders,  expecting  the  call  of  two 
French  lace-merchants  who  left  it  on 
her  hands  for  a  night  and  disappeared 
without  a  trace. 

XXX. 

Now,  that  is  practically  the  end  of 
this  story;  but  there  is  another  story 
that  then  was  only  about  beginning. 
It  is  the  story,  however,  of  the  wedded 
life  of  Hortense— the  lady  whom  I  had 
first  known  as  the  Comtesse  d'Estour- 
ville — and  myself,  and  is  a  very  pri- 
vate matter,  of  no  public  concern 
whatever. 

Lord  Nelson,  after  a  quick  walk 
round  to  view  the  oaks  of  Buckhurst, 
in  the  course  of  which  he  made  some 
most  valuable  suggestions,  that  have 
since  been  acted  on  with  great  advan- 
tage, was  forced  to  return  to  London 
at  noon  of  the  same  day.  His  Lord- 
ship was  gracious  enough  to  say  that, 
after  what  had  passed  on  the  previous 
evening,  to  which  he  generously  at- 
tached a  merit  on  my  part  far  above  its 


due,  he  would  engage  his  word  that  1 
should  have  a  ship  in  the  fleet  which 
he  was  on  the  point  of  starting  to  com- 
mand; and,  more  than  that,  directed 
me  to  say  that  if  Reuben  Elphick,  or 
any  of  the  other  three  engaged  in  that 
night's  work,  should  care  to  serve  in 
any  ship  under  his  command,  he  would 
see  to  it  that  the  share  they  had  taken 
in  that  good  work  was  of  no  disservice 
to  them.  Upon  this  kindly  hint,  that 
meant  much  from  one  so  scrupulously 
mindful  of  the  interest  of  his  subordi- 
nates as  the  great  Admiral,  all  were 
only  too  glad  to  act,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  that  irreconcilable  outlaw  the 
Skipper  of  Darby's  Cave;  and,  knowing 
the  last  as  I  did,  I  could  not  but  think 
his  decision  a  wise  one.  It  is  said  that, 
in  order  to  command,  a  man  must  first 
teach  himself  to  obey;  and  though  this 
I  believe  to  be  a  maxim  absolutely  true 
in  its  general  application,  1  must  con- 
fess to  deeming  my  thrice-proved  friend 
of  the  cave  a  notable  exception.  Alike 
by  birthright  and  by  habit,  the  role  of 
leader  seemed  his  proper  one  to  play, 
while  the  natural  infirmity  of  what  old 
Homer  would  call  his  "over-royal" 
temper  seemed  likely  to  make  the 
paths  of  obedience  so  difficult  as  well- 
nigh  to  be  impracticable  for  him.  Un- 
der these  circumstances  his  decision 
appeared  almost  a  proper  one,  if  the 
term  may  be  applied  in  such  connec- 
tion, to  remain  leader  of  his  lawless 
gang  rather  than  attempt  the  impos- 
sible in  the  more  trodden  paths  of  reg- 
ular service. 

To  Brighton  I  went,  but  a  day  or 
two  later  than  the  date  of  the  epi- 
sodes last  related,  taking  with  me  my 
dear  mother  and  sister,  to  make  ac- 
quaintance with  her  whom  I  now  had 
the  immediate  expectation  of  claiming 
for  my  wife.  It  needs  not  that  I 
should  dwell  on  the  delight  of  that 
mutual  introduction,  nor  on  the  affec- 
tion of  Hortense,  which  she  now  gave 
me  without  any  reservation. 
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Public  events  came  crowding  on  us 
in  quick  succession.  But  the  pressure 
of  these  events  was  not  altogether  dis- 
agreeable to  me  in  the  necessity  of 
hastening  my  marriage  with  Hortense 
before  the  12th  of  the  current  month, 
on  which  early  date  I  had  to  join  Lord 
Nelson  on  board  the  Victory  at  Ports- 
mouth. Thence  we  sailed,  amid  the 
splendid  ovations  that  greeted  his 
Lordship's  departure,  at  an  early  hour 
on  the  13th.  At  Portsmouth  I  had  the 
happiness  of  making  my  wife  acquaint- 
ed with  the  hero  whose  life  she,  in  all 
human  likelihood,  had  saved,  and  thus 
had  no  little  share  in  winning  for  Eng- 
land the  glorious,  but  all  too  costly, 
victory  of  Trafalgar.  It  was  a  service 
that  his  Lordship  had  already  recog- 
nized, in  the  midst  of  all  his  duties 
and  the  press  of  his  departure,  by  a 
more  than  handsome  gift  on  the  oc- 
casion of  our  marriage;  and  on  my 
introduction  of  my  wife  he  spoke  most 
gracious  words  of  gratitude,  and  often 
delighted  me  on  the  voyage  out  by 
reference  to  her  charm  of  manner,  her 
grace  and  beauty. 

I  have  none  of  the  subtle  wit  to  be 
able  to  claim  an  understanding  of  that 
most  complex  of  all  subjects  of  study, 
human  character,  but  must  needs 
have  been  dense  indeed  had  I  failed  to 
appreciate  the  marvellous  change  that 
passed  over  my  wife's  whole  character 
so  soon  as  the  knowledge  came  to  her 
that  her  life  was  to  be  overshadowed 
no  more  by  the  dread  of  her  scoundrel 
cousin  and  his  dastardly  machinations. 
The  fixed  idea  of  obtaining  vengeance 
for  the  wrong  she  had  suffered  in  her 
first  husband's  murder,  that  had  pos- 
sessed, and  in  some  measure  warped, 
her  sweet  nature  during  the  first  years 
of  womanhood,  had  been  dispelled,  and 
the  true  beauty  of  her  disposition  be- 
came apparent  to  all  who  met  her.  No 
longer  had  she  that  air  of  pride,  re- 
serve and  mystery  that  had  earned  her 
the  name  of  "The  Fair  Enigma."     No 
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longer  was  she  enigmatic,  but  on  all 
alike  her  natural  sweetness  and  kind- 
liness beamed  forth  from  a  pure  and 
simple  soul. 

Two  mysteries  in  all  this  history, 
and,  I  think,  two  only,  remain  for  me 
to  this  day  unsolved.  The  first,  the 
identity  and  parentage  of  him  whom 
I  have  ever  to  think  of  as  my  most 
gallant  and  true  friend,  the  Skipper  of 
the  Cave.  It  is  a  mystery  that  I  might 
perhaps,  had  I  been  greatly  curious  in 
matters  not  of  my  own  concern,  have 
solved;  but  a  certain  loyalty  towards 
him  who  had  so  well  deserved  it  of 
me  deterred  me  from  endeavoring  to 
probe  a  secret  which  evidently  he  did 
not  wish  revealed. 

The  second  mystery  is  one  that  does, 
perhaps,  concern  me  closely,  yet  one 
that  I  am  fully  content  to  leave  un- 
solved, even  as  I  believe  it  to  be,  by 
the  most  perspicuous  ingenuity,  insolu- 
ble—the reason  that  could  induce  a 
woman  of  the  manifold  gifts  and 
graces  of  my  wife  to  allow  her  heart 
to  be  held  captive  by  a  simple  seaman 
like  myself.  It  is  a  mystery  that  I  am 
convinced  will  be  fully  shared  by  all 
who  chance  to  read  this  plain  narra- 
tive of  certain  singular  events  that 
history  has  not  yet  made  its  own,  and 
they  must  be  content,  with  me,  to 
leave  it,  as  it  is  and  must  be,  a  mys- 
tery still. 

I  took  my  own  humble  part  in  the 
great  yet  lamentable  battle  of  Trafal- 
gar, not  on  Lord  Nelson's  ship,  but  hi 
a  small  independent  command,  to 
which  he  transferred  me  as  soon  as  we 
reached  the  coast  of  Spain.  Reuben 
Elphick,  "the  arrant  failure,"  served 
wth  me  as  my  boatswain,  and  in  course 
of  long  service  certainly  lived  down 
his  self-dubbed  name,  for  I  can  recall 
no  further  instance  on  his  part  of  con- 
spicuous failure,  while  I  am  aware  of 
more  than  one  of  his  acts  that  were 
marked  by  very  conspicuous  resource 
and  bravery. 

Horace  G.  Hutchinson. 
end.) 
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IV.      IN  THE   BlBCH   SCBDB   AND   ON   THE   KOCKT    COAST. 


The  concluding  portion  of  my  last 
article1  found  my  companion  and  my- 
self amongst  the  marshes  near  the 
northern  end  of  the  great  Imandra 
Lake. 

Our  limited  food  supply  continually 
drove  us  forward,  so  that  however  in- 
teresting a  place  might  be  we  could 
never  afford  to  stay  there  long.  Rowing 
to  the  head  of  the  Imandra,  we  landed 
at  the  mouth  of  a  small  river  which 
flowed  into  the  lake.  The  river  was 
full  of  rapids,  and  could  not  be  ascend- 
ed by  a  boat,  so  we  walked  across 
country  to  a  little  lake,  which  the  river 
connected  with  the  Imandra. 

Crossing  this  lake— the  Pereyaver— 
we  arrived  at  an  interesting  water 
parting.  An  almost  level  strip  of  land 
of  only  some  five  hundred  yards  across 
separated  two  chains  of  lakes  and  riv- 
ers—the one  up  which  we  had  travelled 
flowed  southward  and  reached  the 
White  Sea,  while  the  other  rushed 
northward  and  found  an  outlet  in  the 
Arctic  Ocean. 

At  this  spot  we  were  attacked  by 
vast  swarms  of  blood-sucking  flies,  so 
small  that  they  easily  passed  through 
the  mosquito  veils,  and  so  voracious 
and  poisonous  that  we  were  soon  suf- 
fering from  swollen  glands  and  intense 
ear-ache.  We  were  forced  to  pack  up 
and  flee  northwards,  camping  eventual- 
ly on  the  shores  of  the  Pulozero.  Here 
we  found  unexpected  civilization  in  the 
shape  of  a  well-built  telegraph  station, 
inhabited  by  a  most  hospitable  official, 
who  treated  us  with  every  kindness. 
Although  somewhat  short  of  flour  him- 
self, he  provided  us  with  bread,  which 
we  sorely  needed,  and  in  the  way  of 
luxuries  he  had  his  bath  house  heated 
and  prepared  for  our  use.  This  gentle- 
man was  very  anxious  that  I  should 
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take  his  portrait,  and  notwithstanding 
my  protestations  that  the  picture  prob- 
ably would  be  unsuccessful,  and  at  all 
events  small,  he  insisted  upon  dressing 
up  in  his  full  uniform,  which  included 
a  sword  and  a  medal.  One  of  the  tele- 
graph line  inspectors  was  proclaimed 
to  be  a  great  sportsman,  and  was  anx- 
ious to  take  us  to  some  marshes  at 
some  distance,  which  he  reported  to  be 
the  haunt  of  wild  geese  and  swans. 
We  gladly  accepted  his  services  as 
guide,  and  taking  a  few  men  and  our 
tent  we  set  off  for  the  marshes.  The 
walk  thither  was  most  trying,  as  it 
was  pouring  with  rain,  and  we  had  to 
wade  for  miles  uphill  through  slush 
and  soft  moss.  The  marshes,  however, 
were  extensive,  and  were  the  breeding 
haunts  of  a  number  of  interesting  wad- 
ing birds,  amongst  others  being  the 
dusky  red-shank,  and  the  bar-tailed 
godwit,  which  were  mentioned  in  my 
last  article.  But  we  never  saw  a  sign 
of  a  goose  or  a  swan,  and  our  guide's 
sporting  achievements  were  none  too 
brilliant.  He  stayed  for  a  long  time 
at  the  edge  of  a  small  lake,  and  fired 
many  rounds  at  a  flock  of  ducks  fully 
two  hundred  yards  away.  Soon  after- 
wards I  saw  him  fire  twice  at  some- 
thing on  the  ground,  and  on  reaching 
him  I  saw  that  his  mark  was  a  fluffy 
little  greenshank.  On  catching  the 
chick  we  found  one  of  its  toes  slightly 
injured  by  the  shot 

As  we  journeyed  northwards  from 
Pulozero  the  character  of  the  country 
gradually  changed.  The  pine  forest 
became  thinner,  and  the  birch  trees 
more  numerous  until  the  pine  trees 
eventually  disappeared.  Then  the 
birch  trees  in  their  turn  became  scarcer 
and  stunted,  and  the  dwarf  birch  and 
many  other  kinds  of  creeping  plants 
began  to  get  the  upper  hand,  until  at 
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the  coast  the  only  trees  were  a  few 
wind-blown  birehes,  while  even  the 
creeping  plants  in  many  places  were 
nnable  to  exist,  and  reindeer  moss, 
hoary  and  luxuriant,  reigned  in  their 
stead. 

The  change  in  the  vegetation  had  a 
marked  effect  upon  the  bird  life.  For 
instance  the  capercaillie  disappeared 
with  the  pine  forest,  and  willow 
grouse2  increased  in  numbers  as  the 
country  became  more  open.  The  plu- 
mage of  the  willow  grouse  especially 
interested  us.  This  bird  is  familiar  to 
all  in  its  winter  garb  of  white  when  it 
appears  in  the  poulterer's  shops  under 
the  name  of  ptarmigan.  In  summer, 
however,  its  plumage  is  brown,  much 
like  that  of  the  red  grouse,  except  that 
its  wing  feathers  always  remain  white. 
In  high  northern  altitudes  where 
spring,  summer,  and  autumn  are 
crowded  into  a  few  months,  the  bird 
often  retains  part  of  its  white  plumage, 
especially  on  the  breast,  throughout  the 
summer;  so  that  we  were  not  surprised 
to  find  all  the  willow  grouse  bearing 
old  winter  feathers  in  August.  But 
when  we  came  to  examine  these  birds 
we  discovered  that  they  were  still  in 
the  midst  of  the  "spring"  moult,  their 
breasts  and  backs  being  covered  with 
new  and  growing  feathers,  many  of 
them  only  just  peeping  through  the 
skin.  It  seemed  doubtful  that  these 
birds  would  complete  this  moult  that 
year  before  the  winter  plumage  be- 
came necessary,  for  already  new  snow 
was  falling  on  the  hills,  the  mosquitoes 
were  fast  dying,  and  autumn  had  com- 
menced. The  exceptionally  late  sum- 
mer accounted,  no  doubt,  for  this  curi- 
ous state  of  plumage,  and  as  we  jour- 
neyed north  other  anomalies  caused  by 
the  backward  season  were  apparent 

Most  of  the  willow  grouse  had  broods 
of  very  small  chicks,  and,  like  other 
gallinaceous  birds,  the  parents  were 
active  in  using  various  devices  to  at- 
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tract  the  intruder's  attention  while  their 
young  ones  were  rapidly  getting  under 
safe  cover.  To  give  a  few  instances. 
I  was  watching  a  hen  bird  feeding  her 
chicks,  which  were  jumping  up  to  her 
beak  and  pecking  bits  of  food  from  it. 
Suddenly  she  saw  me,  and  uttering  a 
harsh  and  low  chuck  she  began  to  run 
like  a  rat  through  the  grass  and  under- 
growth, but  keeping  always  in  full 
view.  Meanwhile  her  chicks  had  scat- 
tered in  every  direction  and  had  disap- 
peared like  magic.  One  old  hen  which 
I  came  upon  very  suddenly,  rushed  up 
to  me  cocking  her  tail  and  holding  her 
head  as  bravely  as  a  bantam;  she  was 
so  defiant,  and  came  so  close,  that  I 
thought  she  was  going  to  strike  me. 
The  cock  birds  were  as  eager  to  pro- 
tect their  young  as  the  females.  Once, 
on  surprising  two  old  birds  together 
with  their  brood,  the  hen  immediately 
made  off,  but  the  cock  flew  straight  at 
me  and  fell  over,  as  though  shot,  almost 
at  my  feet.  He  quickly  picked  himself 
up,  and,  crouching  low,  crept  away 
dragging  his  drooping  wings  along  the 
ground. 

At  Kitsa,  where  two  log  huts  formed 
a  "station,"  the  food  question  became 
acute.  We  had  run  matters  rather  fine 
in  our  desire  to  stay  as  long  as  possible 
in  the  country,  and  now  we  had  but  a 
tin  of  tongue  left  for  ourselves  and 
nothing  for  our  men.  However,  fortune 
favored  us,  for  at  the  foaming  junction 
of  two  rapid  rivers  we  caught  a  fine 
salmon,  and  higher  up  one  of  the  rivers 
a  good  trout  and  a  pike.  They  were  soon 
cooked,  and  our  men  ceased  grumbling, 
while  we  were  glad  to  have  a  substi- 
tute for  tinned  food.  Nevertheless,  we 
hurried  forward  to  Kola,  a  small  vil- 
lage of  wooden  houses,  and  the  capital 
of  Russian  Lapland. 

Historically  Kola  is  famed  for  hav- 
ing been  bombarded  (inoffensive  and 
unprotected  fishing  village  as  it  is)  by 
a  British  gunboat  during  the  Crimean 
war.    It  is  prettily  situated  at  the  base 
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of  a  hill,  flanked  on  both  sides  by  riv- 
ers flowing  into  a  fjord,  which  takes  its 
name  from  the  village.  Here  we  were 
once,  again  in  communication  with  the 
outside  world.  We  paid  off  our  men, 
who  set  off  back  to  their  homes  by  the 
way  we  had  come.  They  had  no  loads, 
but  their  pockets  were  heavy,  their  pay 
being  in  silver,  and  their  hearts  were 
glad,  while  as  to  their  heads  I  am 
afraid  they  were  lighter  even  than 
usual,  for  until  Kola  was  reached  the 
men  had  long  abstained  from  vodka. 

"We  found  plenty  to  interest  us  dur- 
ing the  two  days  which  we  spent  in 
Kola  while  waiting  for  a  steamer  to 
take  us  down  the  fjord.  Most  of  the 
inhabitants  were  away  fishing  on  the 
Murman  coast,  but  the  people  who 
were  left  were  very  nice,  and  a  great 
contrast  to  the  peasants  of  Kandalax. 
They  seemed  to  be  happily  influenced 
by  their  proximity  with  Norway.  A 
little  boy  to  whom  I  gave  a  copek  for 
bringing  me  a  telegram,  took  off  his 
hat  and  shook  my  hand  in  true  Nor- 
wegian fashion. 

I  should  not  dare  to  boast  of  my  own 
culinary  efforts,  but  my  companion  had 
for  a  month  proved  himself  an  excel- 
lent chef.  Nevertheless,  it  must  be  ac- 
knowledged that  on  boarding  'the 
steamer  which  was  to  take  us  to  the 
coast,  we  took  a  very  great  interest  in 
the  wonderful  dishes  put  before  us  (and 
not  in  vain)  at  the  first  few  meals. 

We  had  determined  to  work  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  coast  for  a  week, 
so  we  disembarked  at  Ekaterina— a  re- 
markable place  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Kola  Fjord.  The  harbor  of  Ekaterina 
is  practically  land  locked,  and  thus 
well  protected  from  all  winds.  More- 
over, by  the  kindly  influence  exerted 
by  the  Gulf  Stream  it  is  the  most  east- 
erly harbor  in  the  north  of  Europe 
which  is  free  from  ice  at  all  seasons, 
and  is  thus  the  only  northern  port  pos- 
sessed by  Russia  which  remains  un- 
frozen in  the  winter.  Though  the  water 


is  deep  the  harbor  is  small,  being  only 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  wide.  It 
would  not,  therefore,  be  convenient  for 
large  war  vessels  which  could  not  eas- 
ily turn  in  it.  Nevertheless,  the  Rus- 
sian Government  have  here  built  a 
small  dry  dock,  and  at  great  cost  have 
constructed  a  fine  road  up  the  rocky 
slope  which  descends  abruptly  to  the 
water's  edge.  The  road  leads  to  the 
only  level  piece  of  ground  on  the  hills 
round  the  harbor.  This  was  a  small 
marsh,  but  has  now  been  drained,  and 
some  fifty  wooden  buildings  forming 
the  new  town  of  Ekaterina  have  been 
erected  upon  it.  These  buildings  were 
all  made  in  Archangel,  and  brought 
thence  in  parts.  They  include  a  fine 
church,  a  custom  house,  a  school,  and 
other  public  offices.  During  our  jour- 
ney through  Lapland,  Ekaterina  had 
just  been  completed,  and  had  been 
opened  officially  with  great  ceremony. 

We  spent  a  most  enjoyable  week 
here,  being  most  hospitably  entertained 
by  a  party  of  Russian  marine  biolo- 
gists, who  were  installed  in  a  well- 
fitted  laboratory.  Although  the  weath- 
er was  wretched  we  much  enjoyed  the 
bracing  air  of  the  coast  after  the  muggy 
atmosphere  of  the  interior.  We  were 
able  to  add  considerably  to  our  collec- 
tion. The  most  remarkable  point  about 
the  birds  on  this  rocky  northern  coast 
was  the  fact  that  many  of  them  still 
had  nests  with  fresh  eggs,  although  the 
winter  was  coming  on  apace.  Mealy 
redpolls  *  were  common  amongst  the 
stunted  birch  trees,  which  struggled 
for  an  existence  in  the  dells  amongst 
the  rocks,  where  they  were  more  or 
less  protected  from  the  winds.  Most 
of  the  redpolls  had  fresh  eggs  in  their 
beautiful  little  nests,  and  I  feel  sure 
that  these  were  first  broods,  for  I  saw 
no  young  birds  about.  One  nest  con- 
tained a  dead  bird  sitting  on  two  eggs. 
On  dissecting  this  bird  it  was  evident 
that  it   had  died   "egg-bound,"   which 
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I  fancy  must  be  a  rare  occurrence 
amongst  wild  birds. 

One  day  we  saw  a  diver  flying  over  a 
hill.  As  we  watched,  it  began  to  cir- 
cle, and  eventually  flew  down  behind 
the  hill.  We  crept  over  the  slope,  and 
found  a  small  tarn  on  the  other  side, 
and  seeing  no  bird  about  we  concluded 
that  it  had  gone  on  to  its  nest.  So  we 
separated  and  walked  carefully  round 
the  small  lake.  I  had  not  gone  far 
before  a  large  bird  slid  silently  off  the 
bank  into  the  water.  Swimming  rap- 
idly for  a  short  distance,  it  suddenly 
raised  its  body  perpendicularly  in  the 
water,  and  flapping  its  wings  began  to 
croak  loudly.  As  I  wanted  the  bird 
I  did  not  delay  long  in  shooting  it, 
knowing  well  from  experience  that 
when  once  these  birds  begin  diving  it 
is  next  to  impossible  to  get  them.  The 
bird  proved  to  be  a  red-throated  diver.4 
On  the  bank  from  which  it  b,ad  slid 
were  two  fresh  eggs,  placed  in  a  de- 
pression in  the  wet  moss  within  a  foot 
of  the  edge  of  the  tarn.  From  the  nest 
to  the  water  was  a  shallow  trough 
worn  in  the  moss  by  the  bird,  which 
was  accustomed  to  slide  from  its  eggs 
down  into  the  water.  My  friend  and 
I  waited  patiently  in  turns  for  many 
hours  well  hidden  near  the  nest,  hop- 
ing that  the  other  bird  would  come  to 
the  nest.  But  it  never  appeared,  al- 
though its  mate  which  we  had  shot 
proved  to  be  the  male. 

Bidding  adieu  to  our  kind  Russian 
hosts  we  sailed  for  Vardoe.  Here  we 
had  to  wait  six  hours  for  a  steamer  to 
take  us  south,  and  during  that  time 
we  employed  ourselves  most  profitably 
in  collecting  birds.  We  found  a  num- 
ber of  interesting  species  congregated 
in  a  field  attached  to  a  small  fort.  On 
one  side  some  soldiers  were  drilling,  on 
the  other  a  sentry  was  pacing  up  and 
down.      Still   we  were  determined   to 
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have  those  birds,  and  accordingly 
climbed  over  the  fence  and  proceeded 
to  get  them.  In  our  eagerness  we  had 
soon  forgotten  the  sentry,  and  were 
surprised  after  shooting  some  six  or 
eight  birds  to  see  him  buckling  on  his 
sword  and  running  towards  us.  Pock- 
eting the  birds,  as  well  as  the  little 
poaching  gun  which  we  had  been 
using,  and  climbing  out  of  the  field,  we 
went  to  meet  the  little  man  in  the  most 
innocent  way.  However,  he  received 
us  with  an  awful  torrent  of  what 
sounded  like  abuse.  We  were  both 
most  ignorant  of  the  Norwegian  lan- 
guage, and  the  only  expression  I  could 
think  of  as  at  all  befitting  the  occa- 
sion was  a  word  sounding  like  "urn- 
flelardles,"  and  signifying  "I  beg  your 
pardon."  Accordingly  I  repeated  this 
word  many  times  in  the  suavest  pos- 
sible way,  and  then  we  walked  rapidly 
away  to  our  boat,  leaving  the  soldier 
in  a  most  indignant  rage.  Unluckily 
some  boys"  had  seen  and  heard 
the  whole  of  the  fun,  and  they  fol- 
lowed us  through  the  town  shouting 
out  the  tale,  and  repeating  some  of  the 
sentry's  choicest  expressions,  as  well 
as  my  apology,  which  seemed  to  cause 
the  inhabitants  great  amusement.  We 
were  well  able  to  join  in  the  laugh,  be- 
cause our  hare  pockets  bulged  conspic- 
uously with  a  rich  booty. 

How  tame  and  artificial  seemed  the 
pleasures  and  luxuries  of  civilization 
soon  after  our  return  home.  How  we 
sighed  for  the  wild  freedom  of  camp 
life.  Little  hardships,  and  even  the 
tormenting  mosquitoes  of  Lapland, 
were  forgotten  in  a  feverish  longing 
to  roam  once  more  over  some  country 
untouched  by  man— the  desire  to  be 
alone  with  Nature  in  her  wildest  as- 
pects was  our  strongest  passion. 

Harry  F.  Witlierby. 
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It's    foolish    work    tearing    things    to 
pieces  to  sew  'em  together  again. 

Maggie  Tulliver. 

Martha  Lupton  had  been  considered 
"wonderful  house-proud"  in  those  far- 
away days  on  which  she  now  looked 
back  with  a  mixture  of  pride  and  sor- 
row—the days  in  which  she  had  had  a 
house  of  her  own  and  "no  need  to  be 
behowden  to  nobry."  The  house,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  had  been  her  hus- 
band's, but  poor  old  Dicky  Lupton  had 
never  been  made  "mich  count  on."  He 
had  been  well  bullied  and  kept  in  order; 
and  Martha's  neatness  and  cleanliness 
had  made  his  life  a  sore  burden  to  him. 
Even  during  his  last  illness  the  poor 
man  had  scarcely  dared  turn  in  bed  for 
fear  of  rumpling  sheet  or  pillow-case. 
Some  of  the  neighbors  had  averred 
that  as  often  as  his  poor  feeble  hand 
plucked  at  the  counterpane  when  his 
end  drew  near,  Mairtha,  between  her 
sobs,  had  possessed  herself  of  it  and 
carefully  replaced  it  beneath  the  trim- 
ly-folded clothes. 

But  now  Dicky  was  no  more,  and  all 
that  remained  of  him  was  a  framed 
sampler  worked  by  his  hand  in  youth- 
he  had  evidently  been  born  to  be  hen- 
pecked—and hie  hat,  which  hung  in  a 
prominent  position  opposite  the  door 
"to  freet'n  tramps,"  Martha  said, 
though  whether  tramps  generally  think 
it  worth  their  while  to  visit  almshouses 
is  a  moot  point.  Yes,  Martha  now  oc- 
cupied one  of  the  neat  row  of  tiny 
almshouses  situate  near  the  school,  and 
founded  by  the  same  generous  benefac- 
tor more  than  two  hundred  years  ago. 
A  typical  Lancashire  man  this  must 
have  been,  open-handed,  warm-hearted, 
but  chary  of  words.  The  inscription 
over  the  school  porch  must  surely  have 
been  characteristic:  "Doce,  disce  vel 
discede." 


Martha's  present  home  was  a  narrow 
one,  it  was  true,  consisting  of  two 
rooms  which  she  shared  with  another 
old  woman  called  Moggy  Gill;  and  in 
this  enforced  companionship  lay  what 
Martha  felt  to  be  the  supreme  hardship 
of  her  lot.  She  could  put  up  with  liv- 
ing on  charity,  having  worked  so  hard 
all  her  life;  now  that  she  was  no  long- 
er able  to  "addle  wage,"  it  was  clearly 
somebody's  duty  to  provide  for  her; 
therefore  she  pocketed  her  seven  shill- 
ings a  week  without  scruple,  and  made 
the  most  of  the  poor  little  dwelling  as- 
signed to  her.  But  not  so  much  as  to 
have  it  to  herself !— that  was  the  crux. 
To  be  moidered  with  a  poor  do-less 
creature  same  as  Moggy— Moggy  who 
could  never  be  trusted  to  sweep  clean 
or  to  dust  the  back  of  a  chair  as  well 
as  the  front,  or  even  to  fill  the  kettle 
without  spilling  some  of  its  contents 
on  the  freshly  raddled  floor.  Moggy 
was  enough  to  try  the  patience  of  a 
saint.  She  was  a  little  blear-eyed  old 
woman,  a  spinster.  "The  men-folk 
knowed  better  nor  to  pick  sich  a  poor 
missis  as  hoo'd  ha'  made,"  Martha  fre- 
quently asserted.  She  was  rheumatic 
and,  moreover,  clumsy;  and  though  she 
and  Martha  had  dwelt  together  for 
more  than  five  years  she  had  not  yet 
begun  to  get  into  Martha's  ways. 
Moggy  had  been  first  in  possession,  but 
the  other  at  once  took  command;  she 
continued  to  be  house-proud  even  in 
her  two  rooms,  and  not  only  delighted 
in  scrubbing  and  cleaning  and  polish- 
ing, but  insisted  that  Moggy  should  be 
equally  energetic. 

"Share  and  share  alike,"  she  would 
say;  "you  scrub  floor  and  I'll  raddle  it" 

So  down  poor  old  Moggy  would  go  on 
her  rheumatic  knees,  while  Martha 
stood  over  her,  frowning. 

"I   knowed   ye'd   never   shift  hearth- 
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rug,"  she  would  cry  if  Moggy  evinced 
any  intention  of  shirking  the  two 
square  feet  of  flags  occupied  by  a  piece 
of  patchwork,  fashioned  by  Martha's 
own  hands. 

"I— I  wur  just  a-comin'  to  it,"  she 
would  falter,  squatting  back  upon  her 
heels. 

"Nay,  you  was  for  leavin'  it— I  seed 
ye.  Mind  that  corner  now.  Get  clout 
well  in-to't.  Your  fingers  is  all  thumbs, 
seemin'ly." 

"Never  content,"  Moggy  would  groan, 
dropping  on  all  fours  again. 

"Nay,  I'm  not  like  to  be  content  when 
folks  go  scampin'  their  -work  that  gate. 
You  don't  find  no  scampin'  about  my 
work.  When  I  undertake  a  thing  I 
stick  to  it.  I  undertook  to  make  that 
there  hearthrug,  and  neighbors  is  all 
agreed  'tis  a  pictur'." 

" 'Tis  a  pictur',  too,  Mrs.  Lupton;  'tis 
sure,"  Moggy  would  agree  obsequious- 
ly, hoping  to  give  the  conversation  a 
more  agreeable  turn. 

"Well,  then,  don't  ye  go  a-makin'  lit- 
tle of  it  by  layin'  of  it  on  a  dirty  floor," 
Martha  would  return  unflinchingly. 

Her  achievements  in  the  way  of 
patchwork  caused  much  tribulation  to 
her  house-mate,  though  she  was  almost 
as  proud  of  them  as  the  maker  herself. 
Not  only  were  both  beds  covered  with 
quilts  deftly  fashioned  out  of  odds  and 
ends,  but  each  chair  had  a  patchwork 
cover,  and,  moreover,  cushions  of  the 
same;  the  tablecloth  was  ingeniously 
constructed  in  like  manner,  while  the 
hearthrug,  as  has  been  already  stated, 
was  a  miracle  of  its  kind.  Martha  pos- 
sessed wonderfully  keen  eyesight  for 
her  years,  and  it  was  her  delight  after 
her  "readyin'  up"  had  been  accom- 
plished to  sit  steadily  at  her  sewing  as 
long  as  daylight  lasted.  She  was  ac- 
tually employed  on  the  construction  of 
a  carpet,  which  was  intended  to  cover 
the  centre  of  the  floor— a  stupendous 
achievement  to  the  accomplishment  of 
which     Moggy    looked    forward    with 


dread;  it  was  hard  enough  to  avoid 
getting  into  trouble  over  the  patchwork 
trophies  already  in  existence.  She  was 
not  allowed  to  tread  upon  the  hearth- 
rug, and  was  obliged  to  shake  and 
dust  her  dress  before  sitting  on  a 
chair;  woe  to  her,  indeed,  if  she  in- 
cautiously set  down  dish  or  cup  on 
the  table  without  first  removing  and 
carefully  folding  the  cover!  Sometimes 
she  looked  back  with  a  sigh  to  past 
days  when  a  certain  good-natured  old 
Irishwoman  had  shared  her  abode,  and 
they  two  used  to  sit  pleasantly  idle 
during  long  hours  chatting  and  gazing 
into  the  little  street.  But  Martha 
would  not  tolerate  idleness. 

"Ye  can't  sew!"  she  had  exclaimed 
with  incredulous  scorn  on  one  of  the 
early  days  of  their  partnership,  "but  ye 
must  knit,  for  sure?" 

Then  on  Moggy's  feebly  shaking  her 
head,  "Well,  then,  I'll  soon  learn  ye." 

And  in  spite  of  Moggy's  protests  and 
many  bungling  mistakes,  "learnt"  she 
was,  and  thenceforth  while  Martha 
stitched  and  the  pattern  of  the  carpet 
grew  daily  more  complicated,  Moggy 
sat  by  the  window  plying  her  needles 
and  sighing. 

In  the  autumn  of  a  certain  year  one 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  next-door  cot- 
tage died,  and  was  replaced  by  a  wom- 
an younger  and  more  active  than  any 
to  be  found  in  the  whole  little  row  of 
whitewashed  dwellings— a  woman  so 
active,  indeed,  that  she  supplemented 
her  weekly  pittance  by  going  out  reg- 
ularly to  work. 

Mrs.  Rimmer,  her  house-mate,  came 
in  one  day  to  comment  on  the  aston- 
ishing fact  to  her  neighbors. 

"I  don't  know  as  I  like  it  so  very 
well,"  she  remarked;  "  'tis  awful  lone- 
some for  a  body  to  sit  all  alone  by 
theirsels  all  day.  And  When  hoo  come 
in  o'  neets,  hoo's  that  tired  I  can 
scarce  get  a  word  out  of  her." 

"But  ye  have  the  place  to  yoursel' 
all  day,"  cried  Martha  and  Moggy  to- 
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gether;  while  the  latter  added  with  a 
stifled  groan,  "an'  that's  summat." 

"Ah,"  cried  Martha  viciously,  "  'tis 
summat  for  sure.  Nobry  to  get  in  your 
road;  nobry  to  go  upsettin'  your  things. 
Look  at  that  there  kettle  now.  Some 
folks  don't  so  much  as  know  the  dif- 
ference betwixt  straight  and  crooked. 
When  that  there  kettle  begins  o'  bilin' 
it's  mien  if  the  whole  place  isn't  in  a 
swim." 

"  'Tis  wi'  tryin'  not  to  walk  on  hearth- 
rug," pleaded  Moggy,  looking  at  Mrs. 
Rimmer  with  renewed  envy;  she  did 
not  have  to  count  her  steps,  and  could 
put  her  kettle  on  her  coals  in  any  sort 
of  way  she  fancied.  It  must  be  pleas- 
ant, Moggy  thought,  to  be  so  free  as 
that. 

"Well,"  said  Mrs.  Rimmer,  poising 
her  hands  upon  her  hips  and  looking 
round  dubiously,  "I  dunno;  I  don't 
howd  wi'  bein'  always  forsook  like. 
When  Mary  Makin  goes  out  of  a  fore- 
noon I  assure  ye  I  feel  awful  lonesome. 
Nobry  to  pass  the  time  o'  day  or  to  of- 
fer a  remark  of  any  mak'  fro'  morn 
till  neet— 'tis  lonesome  as  how  'tis — an' 
it  don't  seem  fair,  neither.  I  can't  seem 
to  think  hoo  does  her  share.  Hoo  gets 
her  mate  where  hoo  works,  you  know, 
an'  I  have  my  bit  o'  dinner  all  to  my- 
sel'!  Now  poor  Mrs.  Form  by,  as  is 
gone  to  her  long  home,  alius  went 
shares— our  appetites  was  mich  the 
same,  ye  know,  so  we  jest  paid  butcher 
share  and  share  alike,  but  Mary,  hoo 
won't  pay  butcher  nought.  Hoo  says 
hoo  gats  mate  enough  o'  weekdays,  and 
hoo  doesn't  fancy  it  o'  Sundays.  I 
don't  seem  to  have  the  heart  to  sit 
down  to  a  bit  o'  beef  by  mysel'." 

"I'd  be  willin'  to  change  wi'  you,  I 
"know,"  cried  Martha  vehemently,  "eh 
dear,  I  would!  I  would  that!" 

Moggy  said  nothing,  but  continued  to 
gaze  speculatively  at  Mrs.  Rimmer. 

"I  doubt  if  they'd  let  us  change, 
though,"  returned  the  latter  with  a 
laugh.      "The   folks    what   puts   us   in 


'ud  be  like  to  turn  us  out  altogether 
if  they  thought  we  wasn't  satisfied. 
Eh  dear!  'Tis  the  A'mighty's  will  I 
s'pose — we  must  each  bear  we're 
own  burdens.  Well,  good-day  to  ye, 
neighbors." 

"Good-day,  Mrs.  Rimmer.  Ye'll  jist 
mind  that  little  mat  yon  by  the  door- 
hole;  I  don't  mich  fancy  it's  bein' 
stepped  on." 

"Dear  o'  me,  no  to  be  sure,  I  reckon 
ye  wouldn't.  'Tis  a  very  handsome 
thing  yon,  'tis  for  sure." 

And  making  a  long  step,  Mrs.  Rim- 
mer crossed  the  precious  little  mat  and 
withdrew  to  her  own  quarters. 

"Poor  Moggy,"  she  muttered  to  her- 
self, "I  never  did  see  a  body  so  put  up- 
on. Eh  dear!  hoo  can  scarce  so  much 
as  look  reet;  t'other's  down  on  her  for 
everything.  Now,  I  could  do  wi'  Moggy 
very  well— very  well,  I  could.  Hoo's  as 
nice  and  quiet  a  creetur'  as  ever  I 
corned  across— I  never  heerd  her  give 
an  ill  word  to  nobry.  And  I'm  sure  I 
can't  for  the  life  of  me  think  what 
manner  o'  good  there  can  be  in  all  they 
little  mats  as  nobry's  allowed  to 
touch." 

Meanwhile  the  couple  next  door  had 
returned  to  their  work  in  silence; 
Moggy,  a  little  sore  at  heart  at  Mar- 
tha's impatient  words.  She  needn't 
have  made  little  of  her  before  strangers, 
she  thought.  Martha  stitched  away 
with  angry  jerks  of  her  thread.  Some 
folks  didn't  know  when  they  were  well 
off.  There  was  Mrs.  Rimmer  reigning 
in  peace  and  solitude,  able  to  follow  her 
own  fancy  from  morning  to  night, 
while  her  betters  were  tied  to  them 
that  was  not  much  more  than  fools. 
"My  word!  When  folks  can't  so  mich 
as  put  kettle  on  fire  wi'out  burnin'  it 
all  o'  one  side  and  havin'  it  spottin'  all 
over  clean  floor"— here  she  darted  a 
wrathful  glance  at  poor  clumsy  Mog- 
gy— "how  can  anyone  expect  the  place 
to  be  nice?  There's  not  a  bit  o'  good 
in  my  bein'  house-proud,"  she  groaned 
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to  herself.  "If  I  was  Mrs.  Rimmer 
now " 

The  idea  gradually  took  firmer  hold 
of  her  mind,  till  at  last  the  desire  to 
change  with  her  neighbor  grew  so 
strong  that  she  could  scarcely  eat  or 
sleep.  Her  temper  grew  shorter  than 
ever,  and  poor  Moggy,  becoming  more 
nervous  in  consequence,  blundered 
more  frequently. 

Matters  came  to  a  climax  one  day, 
when  in  the  endeavor  to  avoid  step- 
ping on  one  of  Martha's  cherished  mats 
she  backed  on  to  her  own  recently-filled 
bucket,  and  upset  its  contents  all  over 
the  freshly  raddled  floor. 

Martha's  language  on  this  occasion 
was  not  only  unparliamentary  but 
passed  the  bounds  of  even  cottage  pro- 
priety; such  hard  things,  indeed,  were 
those  she  said,  and  in  such  vigorous 
language,  that  Moggy  sank  into  her 
own  little  chair  in  the  corner  and  fair- 
ly sobbed  behind  her  apron.  The  sound 
of  her  lamentations  reached  the  ears 
of  Mrs.  Rimmer,  who  presently  popped 
her  head  in  at  the  door  to  inquire  what 
was  to-do. 

"I  can't  thooal  it.  I  can't  thooal  it!" 
wailed  Moggy.  "I'd  sooner  go  to  the 
Union.  It  couldn't  be  worse  theer  nor 
here.  T'  folks  wouldn't  be  alius  bar- 
gin'  at  a  body." 

"Don't  ye  take  on,  Moggy,"  the  visi- 
tor was  beginning  sympathetically, 
when  Mrs.  Lupton  broke  in,  with  her 
face  flaming. 

"It's  all  very  well  to  say  'Don't  take 
on.'  'Tis  enough  to  break  a  heart  o' 
stone,  it  is.  Jest  you  look  at  my  clean 
floor!     Hoo  met  be  a  child " 

"Well,  the  mischief  isn't  so  bad  when 
all's  said  and  done,"  pleaded  the  other 
good-naturedly.  "I'll  soon  fetch  a  cloth 
and  help  to  sop  it  up.  I  wouldn't  be 
so  hard  on  the  poor  owd  lass,  Mrs. 
Lupton.  Hoo's  all  of  a  shake, 
see." 

"I  wish  you  had  to  live  wi'  her,"  re- 
torted the  wrathful  Martha.     "I  doubt 


ye'd  not  be  for  pityin'  her  so  mich 
then." 

"Eh,  dear,  I  wish  I  did  live  wi'  Mrs. 
Rimmer,"  groaned  Moggy.  "Hoo'd 
have  a  bit  more  pity — hoo'd  wouldn't 
be  ever  and  alius  saucin'  an'  bargin'." 

"EJa,  and  I  could  do  wi'  you  very 
well,"  said  Mrs.  Rimmer,  touched  by 
the  tearful  words.  "We  all  have  our 
faults,  and  I  wouldn't  be  expectin'  ye 
to  have  eyes  at  the  back  of  your  head, 
as  how  'tis." 

"Ye  may  have  your  wish  then,"  cried 
Martha  violently.  "  'Tis  my  wish  too. 
I'm  sure.  Will  ye  stick  to  what  ye've 
said,  Mrs.  Rimmer?  Will  ye  swop 
houses  wi'  me?  You're  welcome  to 
Moggy,  and  I'd  be  fain  to  live  wi'  Mary 
Makin— ay,  that  I  would.  I'd  ax  no 
better  nor  to  have  her  out  of  the  road 
all  day." 

"Well,"  said  Mrs.  Rimmer,  a  little 
taken  aback,  but  laughing  good-humor- 
edly,  "I  don't  suppose  they'd  let  us." 

"I'll  go  and  ax  leave  mysel',"  cried 
Martha  eagerly.  "I'll  go  this  very 
minute  if  ye'll  say  the  word." 

"Do  now,  Mrs.  Rimmer,  love,"  plead- 
ed Moggy,  looking  up  from  behind  her 
apron.  "You  and  me  was  alius  very 
thick,  and  I'm  sure  I'd  do  my  best  to 
please  ye.  The  two  houses  be  jest  same 
—ye  should  have  your  ch'ice  o'  every- 
thing." 

"Well,  I  don't  mind  if  I  do,"  returned 
the  other,  still  half  in  jest.  "I'll  come 
and  wipe  up  the  floor,  as  how  'tis.  But 
we's  see." 

Before  she  had  time  to  return  with 
her  cloth,  Martha  had  donned  bonnet 
and  shawl,  and  already  gone  some 
paces  down  the  street. 

"Dear  o'  me,  I  didn't  look  for  to  be 
took  up  quite  as  quick  as  that  eooins 
to,"  said  Mrs.  Rimmer,  looking  after 
her  with  a  dubious  face. 

"For  mercy's  sake  don't  call  her 
back,"  cried  Moggy  piteously.  "Eh, 
Mrs.  Rimmer,  if  ye  did  but  know!  I'm 
not  so  very  particular,  the  Lord  knows, 
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but  hoo  fair  leads  me  the  life  of  a 
dog." 

"I  dunno  how  'twill  turn  out,  I'm 
sure,"  said  Mrs.  Rimmer,  still  dubious. 
"I   didn't  altogether   mean— well,  then 

"   with  a  change  of  tone  as  poor 

Moggy's  face  fell,  "if  'tis  to  be  'twill 
be,  I  reckon,  and  we  must  hope  'twill 
turn  out  for  the  best." 

Martha  came  back  triumphant;  the 
authorities,  it  seemed,  had  been 
amused  at  the  request,  and  had  un- 
hesitatingly granted  it.  Dinner  was 
no  sooner  over  and  the  things  "sided" 
than  she  set  about  collecting  her  pos- 
sessions and  carrying  them  next  door. 

"I  thought  you'd  give  me  that  there 
quilt,"  hinted  Moggy,  as  she  saw  Mar- 
tha not  only  remove  and  fold  her  own 
counterpane,  but  the  companion  one, 
which  had  for  so  many  years  adorned 
her  little  bed. 

"You  hadn't  no  reet  to  think  no  such 
thing,  then,"  retorted  the  other,  with  a 
superabundance  of  negatives  which 
Moggy  felt  to  be  conclusive.  "I  didn't 
mak'  it  for  thee;  I  made  it  for  the 
'ouse." 

"Oh,  I  see,"  responded  Moggy  faintly; 
and  after  that  stood  by,  mutely  scratch- 
ing her  elbows,  while  Martha  proceeded 
to  divest  the  chairs  of  their  cushions, 
and  remove  the  hearthrug  and  sacred 
doormat.  The  sampler  was  next  added 
to  the  pile  of  portable  property,  and 
the  late  Mr.  Lupton's  hat  laid  on  top. 

"Now  I  reckon  all's  ready,"  said  Mar- 
tha, looking  anxiously  round;  ,fnay, 
theer's  the  kettle-holder— hand  over, 
Moggy." 

Moggy  left  off  scratching  her  elbows 
and  complied,  looking  more  and  more 
doleful;  that  kettle-holder  had  been  the 
cause  of  many  scoldings,  for  the  condi- 
tion of  the  lining  had  been  a  test  of 
her  polishing  powers  as  regarded  the 
kettle-handle,  and  as  such  had  been 
daily  subjected  to  severe  Inspection 
from  Martha's  keen  eyes;  but  she  was 
loth  to  let  it  go  all  the  same. 


"My  word,  the  house  do  look  won- 
derful bare,"  cried  Mrs.  Rimmer,  ap- 
pearing just  as  these  preparations  were 
complete.  "I  hadn't  thought  o'  bring- 
ing aught  fro'  my  place." 

"I  doubt  ye  haven't  got  so  very  mich 
to  bring  away,"  observed  Martha  paus- 
ing, with  her  chin  resting  on  the  crown 
of  her  husband's  hat. 

"Well,  I  dare  say  I  could  find  a  good 
few  things  If  I  was  to  look,"  returned 
Mrs.  Rimmer  with  a  startled  air.  "If 
Mrs.  Lupton  was  going  to  be  that 
havin',  other  folks  had  best  look  out 
for  their  reets,"  she  opined  inwardly. 

"I  don't  believe  there's  nought  next 
door  that  doesn't  belong  to  the  'ouse," 
asserted  Martha  firmly.  "You  was 
never  a  great  hand  at  your  needle,  Mrs. 
Rimmer." 

"The  tay-pot's  mine,  though,"  retort- 
ed the  other  excitedly,  "for  I  paid 
fi'pence  ha'penny  at  Tyrer's  mysel'  for 
't." 

"Ah,  but  you  went  and  broke  the 
t'other,"  cried  Martha  triumphantly; 
"and  that  was  found  on  the  premises. 
You're  answerable  for  that  there  tay- 
pot,  Mrs.  Rimmer." 

"Goodness  gracious,  I  never  did  see 
anybody  so  covetous!"  exclaimed  the 
last-named  lady,  raising  her  voice. 
"Tay-pot  as  was  broke  wasn't  worth 
tuppence— that  it  wasn't.  Spout  was 
chipped  off  when  I  ooom,  and  knob 
gone  fro'  the  lids.  I  met  ha'  got  a 
cheap  one,  but  this  'ere  wi'  the  flowers 
on't  took  my  fancy  like— you  can  take 
the  little  brown  one  as  is  here  if  you've 
a  mind." 

"That's  mine!"  said  Moggy  quickly; 
"  'tis  my  own  as  I  brought  wi'  me. 
I've  a  likin'  for't,  and  I  mun  keep 
it." 

"Well,  it  stands  to  reason  I  mun  ha' 
summat  to  drink  out  on,"  said  Mrs. 
Lupton,  speaking  as  energetically  as 
was  compatible  with  the  necessity  of 
keeping  her  chin  still  poised  on  the  top 
of  the  hat.     "I'm  to  be  responsible  for 
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a  tay-pot  o'  some  inak',  an'  a  tay-pot 
mun  be  found." 

"See  you,  Mrs.  Lupton,"  retorted 
Mrs.  Rimmer,  "  'tis  to  please  you  as  I 
agreed  to  mak'  this  change,  and  if  you 
go  for  to  take  my  tay-pot  off  me  I'll 
jest  go  my  ways  back  again.  I'm  not 
a-goin'  to  be  put  upon  all.  roads." 

"There,  take  my  tay-pot,  Mrs.  Lup- 
ton, do,"  cried  Moggy  eagerly.  "It 
mak's  beautiful  tay,  an'  I'll  reckon 
yo'll  take  good  care  on't.  See,  I'll  take 
it  over  for  ye — your  hands  is  full." 

"Well,  'tis  a  poor  shabby  little  thing, 
but  happen  I  can  do  wi't,"  assented 
Martha  ungraciously;  and  with  that 
she  marched  out  followed  by  the  two 
others. 

"Dear,  Mrs.  Rimmer,  wherever  be 
you  a-chivyin'  me  to?"  inquired 
Martha,  as  the  late  proprietress  of  the 
little  cottage  pushed  hastily  past  her 
in  order  to  possess  herself  of  sundry 
small  objects  which  she  feared  the 
new-comer  might  at  once  annex.  "Yon 
cushion's  fast  to  the  chair;  ye  mun- 
not  carry  that  off." 

"Raly,  I'd  think  shame  of  actin'  so 
havin',"  groaned  the  other,  who  had 
dropped  upon  her  knees  beside  the 
chair  in  question  and  was  busily  en- 
gaged in  untying  the  string.  "If  'tis 
fast  to  cheer,  Mrs.  Lupton,  'tis  along 
o'  my  havin'  teed  it  wi'  my  own  hands. 
You've  took  off  every  single  wan  o'  the 
cushions  in  your  place.  I  mun  ha'  sum- 
mat  to  sit  on  as  well  as  yourself." 

Martha  was  silenced  for  the  mo- 
ment, but  the  dispute  broke  out  afresh 
over  a  pair  of  bellows,  and  waged  hot- 
ly when  a  certain  warming-pan  came 
in  question;  in  fact,  had  not  Mrs.  Rim- 
mer reiterated  her  intention  of  renounc- 
ing the  new  plan,  Martha  would  never 
have  withdrawn  her  claim.  As  it  was, 
the  belligerents  parted  with  flushed 
faces  and  wrathful  hearts,  each  firmly 
convinced  that  she  had  had  the  worst 
of  the  bargain. 

As    the    doorways    of   each    pair    of 


houses  were  situated  side  by  side  un- 
der a  single  whitewashed  porch,  the 
position  of  Martha's  new  room  was 
naturally  the  reverse  of  that  which  the 
old  one  occupied.  When  seated  in  her 
chair  betwixt  window  and  fire  she 
looked  down  the  street  instead  of  up; 
and  moreover  the  sun  came  into  her 
eyes.  She  felt,  as  she  subsequently 
expressed  it,  as  if  everything  was  left- 
handed  like,  and  she  was  always  put- 
ting the  wrong  foot  foremost.  Then 
her  cushions  did  not  seem  to  fit  the 
chairs;  her  hearthrug  would  not  lie 
smooth,  for  the  tiles  beneath  were  un- 
even; her  doormat,  she  opined,  "would 
be  like  to  fade  wi'  the  sun  lyin'  on  it 
that  hot." 

She  was  still  fidgeting  about  her  new 
premises  and  grumbling  to  herself  over 
the  disgraceful  way  in  which  Mrs. 
Rimmer  had  tried  to  overreach  her, 
when  a  heavy  clogged  foot  was  heard 
hammering  over  the  cobble-stones,  and 
in  another  moment  a  tall  woman's 
figure  halted  on  the  threshold. 

"Hullo!"  cried  Mary  Makin  in  amaze- 
ment. "Whatever's  to-do  here?  Wheer's 
Mrs.  Rimmer?" 

Martha  hesitated;  in  the  excitement 
of  making  the  transfer  both  parties 
had  momentarily  forgotten  the  third 
partner  in  the  transaction.  Mrs.  Lup- 
ton suddenly  felt  it  would  be  a  little 
awkward  to  explain  matters,  for  the 
reason  of  the  exchange  had  mainly 
been  the  fact  of  Mary's  being  "out  o* 
the  road  all  day." 

"Hoo've  gone  next  door,  my  dear," 
she  returned,  however,  with  a  brisk  as- 
sumption of  geniality.  "Ah,  that's 
wheer  hoo's  gone  to.  Hoo've  took  a 
fancy  for  livin'  wi'  Moggy,  d'ye  see, 
and  I'd  reckoned  I'd  jest  so  soon  bide 
here  wi'  you." 

"Ah,"  returned  Mary  Makin  indiffer- 
ently, "ye'll  both  be  like  to  get  into 
trouble,   won't  ye?" 

"Dear,  no,  Miss  Makin,"  replied 
Martha  with   her  most  dignified  air— 
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"  'tis  all  agreed;  I've  been  to  ask  pro- 
mission." 

"Soinbry  met  ha'  axed  mine,  I 
doubt,"  said  Mary  in  rather  an  offend- 
ed tone;  "but  'tis  all  same  to  me  who 
lives  here.     I  don't  see  mien  on  'em." 

"No,  to  be  sure,"  agreed  Martha, 
much  relieved.  "Ye'll  take  off  clog  out- 
side, wunnot  ye?" 

"I'll  do  nought  o'  the  kind,"  respond- 
ed Miss  Makin  with  spirit.  "I'm  not 
a-goin'  to  be  ordered  about  in  my  own 
house.  I'll  take  'em  off  same  as  I've 
ahvays  done." 

And  with  that — oh,  horrible  desecra- 
tion!—she  not  only  planted  one  large 
clog,  decidedly  in  need  of  wiping,  in 
the  very  centre  of  Martha's  doormat, 
but  proceeded  to  clump  across  the  floor 
which  Mrs.  Lupton  had  just  raddled, 
and  to  take  up  her  position  on  the 
hearthrug  itself. 

"Here!  Look  out — mind  wheer  you'm 
goin',  woman!"  cried  the  indignant 
Martha,  shocked  ou*  of  all  her  previ- 
ous caution.  "They  things  isn't  meant 
to  be  trod  on— ye  met  see  that  for  your- 
sel'  if  ye  had  e'en  in  your  head.  I 
reckon  ye've  done  for  that  hearthrug 
—an'  jest  look  what  a  mess  ye've  made 
on  clean  floor.  'Tis  easy  seen  you're 
not  used  to  dacent  ways." 

Mary  contemptuously  kicked  the 
hearthrug  out  of  the  way.  "I  don't 
think  nought  at  all  o'  sich  trumpery 
things,"  she  cried,  "all  made  o'  tags 
and  rags.  Wheer's  we're  own  hearth- 
rug?" 

"Mrs.  Rimmer  took  it  wi'  her,"  re- 
turned Martha,  not  ill-pleased  to  draw 
down  the  new-comer's  wrath  on  that 
recreant  one. 

"I'll  soon  have  it  back,  then,  if  that's 
all,"  retorted  Miss  Makin;  and  out  of 
the  house  she  marched,  every  step 
leaving  a  muddy  impression,  and  ham- 
mered vigorously  on  the  neighboring 
door. 

Martha  remained  by  her  own  fireside, 
groaning  and   shaking,  not  only  with 


anger,  but  with  a  kind  of  fear— an  en- 
tirely novel  sensation.  Never  in  all  her 
life  had  she  found  anyone  to  "stand 
up  to  her"  before;  and  now,  not  only 
was  Mary  determined  to  stand  up  to 
her,  but  was  evidently— so  she  owned 
to  herself  with  a  sinking  heart— quite 
ready  to  trample  on  her,  if  need  be. 

After  a  moment's  fierce  altercation 
Miss  Makin  returned,  triumphantly 
carrying  a  mat,  of  the  kind  common  in 
cottages,  which  she  proceeded  to 
spread  in  front  of  the  fire;  then,  catch- 
ing up  Martha's  treasured  handiwork, 
turned  with  it  towards  the  door. 

"Wheer  are  ye  fur?"  inquired  Mar- 
tha, with  trembling  tones. 

"Folks  next  door  mun  ha'  summat  to 
set  afore  fire,"  returned  Mary  laconi- 
cally. 

"Yon's  mine!"  shrieked  Martha. 

"Well,  then,  mak'  up  your  mind  and 
tak'  your  ch'ice,"  returned  Miss  Makin 
resolutely.  "If  ye  leave  it  here  I'll 
stand  on't." 

Either  alternative  seemed  dreadful, 
and  while  Martha  was  lamenting  and 
hesitating,  Mary,  who  was  a  person  of 
prompt  action,  clumped  out  of  the  cot- 
tage and  threw  the  precious  object  iu 
at  her  neighbor's  door,  which  she  then 
slammed  to. 

"Now,  let's  hear  no  more  on't,"  she 
observed  decidedly.  "You've  corned  to 
live  in  this  'ere  house  without  a  'by- 
your-leave'  or  'wi-your-leave'  to  me. 
I'm  not  much  a-whoam,  but  when  I 
am  I'll  thank  ye  to  keep  a  civil  tongue 
i'  your  head,  Mrs.  Lupton.  I  work 
hard  all  day,  and  I'll  have  peace  and 
comfort  o'  neets.  So  now  ye  know,  an' 
mun  act  accordin'." 

Mary  looked  so  big  and  masterful,  as 
she  stood  there  with  her  muddy  feet 
firmly  planted  on  the  shabby  rug,  her 
expression  was  so  fierce  and  her  voice 
so  loud,  that,  though  several  retorts 
rose  to  Martha's  lips,  she  forbore  to 
utter  them,  and  sat  down  instead,  sud- 
denly and  quite  meekly. 
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Her  new  life  had  begun  not  very 
auspiciously,  and  her  heart  sank  lower 
and  lower  as  the  days  passed.  Mary 
Makin  was  quite  willing  to  accomplish 
a  due  share  of  work,  provided  she  was 
allowed  to  set  about  it  in  her  own  way. 
For  instance,  she  made  no  difficulty 
about  drawing  a  bucket  of  water  in 
the  morning,  but  violently  resented 
any  hints  about  carrying  it  carefully 
and  avoiding  letting  it  "swill  over." 
She  would  clean  the  grate,  but  in  so 
noisy  and  careless  a  fashion"  that  it 
was  less  trouble  to  Martha  to  under- 
take the  Job  herself  than  to  "clean  up" 
after  her.  The  older  woman,  in  fact, 
soon  got  into  the  way  of  doing  every- 
thing herself,  and  Mary,  whom  she 
had  perhaps  hoped  to  shame  by  such 
a  course,  merely  laughed  and  said, 
"Please  yo'rsel'  an'  you'll  please  me. 
/  don't  want  to  be  bothered."' 

Mary,  in  fact,  "wouldn't  be  talked  to 
by  nobody";  she  came  and  went  as  she 
chose,  and  would  just  as  soon  see  the 
house  dirty  as  clean.  It  was  this  which 
Mrs.  Lupton  found  most  lacerating  to 
her  feelings.  She  wouldn't  have  mind- 
ed the  work  so  much,  though  it  did 
seem  a  bit  hard  and  unfair;  but  that 
Mary  didn't  appreciate  the  result  of 
her  labors— flesh  and  blood  could 
scarce  thooal  that.  She  had  mussed 
and  crumpled  her  beautiful  new  cov- 
erlet till  Martha,  in  high  dudgeon,  had 
removed  it  from  her  bed;  she  would 
have  made  the  doormat  a  sight  with 
mud  and  dirt  if  its  owner  had  not  pru- 
dently laid  it  by  and  replaced  it  with 
a  piece  of  sacking,  which  was  not  only 
an  eyesore,  but  a  very  inefficient  pro- 
tection to  the  floor.  As  for  the  way 
she  rumpled  the  cushions,  as  Martha 
frequently  lamented,  "Hoo  was  war' 
nor  any  mon!" 

It  was  true  that  the  discomfort 
caused  by  Mary's  presence  only  en- 
dured for  a  few  hours  out  of  the 
twenty-four;  but  even  in  her  absence 
the  time  did  not    seem  to  pass  very 


pleasantly.  What  was  the  good  of 
making  the  place  clean  when  a  body 
knew  it  would  be  all  "mucked  about" 
at  nightfall?  As  for  going  on  with  the 
carpet,  could  Martha  ever  hope  to  put 
it  down  in  that  house?  Often,  as  she 
sat  stitching  by  herself  with  her  back 
to  the  window,  for  the  light  hurt  her 
eyes,  she  would  find  her  thoughts 
wandering  to  the  hours  she  had  spent 
in  the  company  of  Moggy,  who  was 
always  so  pleasant  spoke.  How  she 
had  admired  the  patchwork,  to  be  sure! 
She  had  taken  thought  on't  and  been 
proud  on't.  A  body  might  say  a  word 
to  Moggy  without  putting  her  into  a 
fury.  Moggy  didn't  snore  o'  neets, 
neither. 

"I  doubt  I  were  a  bit  too  'ard  on 
her,"  reflected  Martha  many  a  time. 

One  day  Mrs.  Itimmer  looked  in. 

"I  reckon  you're  'appy  now,  Mrs. 
Lupton,"  she  remarked.  "Dear  o'  me, 
this  is  a  nice  little  place,  isn't  it?  I 
can  never  seem  to  settle  so  well  next 
door.  Well,  jre've  got  it  all  your  own 
way  now,  haven't  ye?" 

"Ah!  I  have,"  agreed  Martha,  with- 
out enthusiasm.  "How's  Moggy?  I 
think  hoo  met  ha'  taken  the  trouble  to 
look  in.  'Tis  very  ill  done  o'  her  to 
keep  away  all  this  time,  arter  her  an' 
me  lived  together  sich  a  many  year." 

"Eh!  I  reckon  hoo  thought  you'd 
fancy  her  room  .  more  nor  her  com- 
pany," retorted  the  other,  with  a  laugh. 
"Hoo  is  but  a  poor  owd  dunderhead  at 
best  o'  times." 

"Onybody's  better  nor  nobry,  I  reck- 
on." 

The  words  had  no  sooner  leaped  out 
of  Martha's  lips  than  she  repented  of 
them;  indeed,  she  stopped  short  with 
such  a  startled  face  as  might  have 
proved  to  a  keen-witted  observer  that 
the  sentiment  they  expressed  was  a 
kind  of  revelation  to  herself;  but  Mrs. 
Rimmer  was  not  given  to  these  niceties 
of  observation,  and  merely  clapped  her 
hands  with  a  crow  of  laughter. 
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"Eh  dear!"  she  exclaimed;  "that's 
summat  new!  I  never  thought  to  hear 
you  say  so." 

"Eh,  I  nobbut  meant  to  say,"  re- 
turned Martha,  correcting  herself  with 
dignity,  "  't  'ud  nobbut  be  manners 
to  coom  and  ax  how  I  felt  mysel', 
and  how  the  change  was  agreein'  wi' 
me." 

"Well,  'tisn't  for  want  o'  thinkin'  on 
ye,  then,"  returned  the  visitor.  "  'Tis 
fair  moiderin'  the  way  hoo  goes  on 
about  ye— wonderin'  this  and  wonder- 
in'  that.  Hoo  hasn't  mich  to  say  at 
best  o'  times,  but  when  hoo  does  oppen 
mouth  hoo  does  nothin'  but  clack, 
clack  about  yourseF.  Hoo  fair  moi- 
ders  me  to  death,  whlppin'  up  hearth- 
rug if  I  so  mich  as  set  foot  nigh  't 
'Mrs.  Lupton  wouldn't  like  onybody  to 
tread  on  't,'  says  hoo.  'I  think  we 
ought  to  take  the  same  care  on  't  as 
Mrs.  Lupton  would  herseF.'  " 

Martha's  face  relaxed.  "Hoo's  a 
well-meanin'  poor  creatur',"  she  ob- 
served condescendingly;  "very  well 
meanin'.  But  hoo  met  ha'  dropped  in 
to  see  me  as  how  'tis." 

"I'll  tell  her,"  said  Mrs.  Rimmer,  add- 
ing with  a  grin,  "How  are  ye  gettin' 
on  wi'  Mary?" 

"Well  enough,"  returned  Mrs.  Lup- 
ton shortly. 

"Hoo's  pratty  stiff-necked,  isn't 
hoo?"  went  on  the  other,  with  a 
chuckle.  "Ye'll  noan  find  it  so  easy 
to  sauce  Mary  as  poor  Moggy  yon." 

Mrs.  Lupton  threaded  her  needle 
with  great  precision  and  made  no  re- 
ply; and  Mrs.  Rimmer  backed  away 
towards  the  door  with  a  sarcastic 
smile. 

"Seems  to  me  yo  don't  find  yourseP 
changed  for  the  better,"  she  remarked 
as  she  turned  to  cross  the  threshold, 
and  was  gone  before  Martha  could  re- 
spond. 

Before  the  latter  had  had  time  to  re- 
cover from  her  wrathful  perturbation 
a  hesitating  tap  came  at  the  open  door, 


and  Moggy's  stooped  form  insinuated 
itself  round  it. 

"I  heerd  you  was  axin'  for  me,"  she 
began,  advancing  timidly. 

"  'Tis  a  wonder  as  ye  let  yourseP  be 
axed  for,"  interrupted  Mrs.  Lupton 
with  spirit.  "You're  a  very  great 
stranger,  Moggy  Gill." 

"I  was  afeerd  o'  gettin'  into  your 
road,"  returned  Moggy,  so  humbly  that 
the  other  relented  and  smiled  upon  her 
quite  affectionately. 

"I'm  fain  to  see  ye  as  how  'tis,"  she 
said  pleasantly.  "You're  lookin'  very 
well." 

"  'Tis  more  nor  I  can  say  for  you, 
Mrs.  Lupton,"  returned  the  visitor, 
who  had  been  staring  at  her  former 
companion  with  an  expression  of  much 
concern.  "Eh,  dear,  you're  sadly  war- 
sened.  Eh,  that  you  are,  my  dear! 
Whatever  ha'  you  been  doin'  to  your- 
seP?" 

"I  dunno,  I'm  sure,"  replied  Martha, 
thoughtfully  pricking  her  face  with 
her  needle,  "unless  it's  the  hard  work. 
Ye'd  never  think,  Moggy,  what  work 
I  have  cleaning'  up  arter  Mary.  Hoo 
makes  more  dirt  nor  a  mon,  that  hoo 
does,"  cried  Martha  energetically.  "If 
our  Dicky  had  made  one-half  the  mess 
hoo  does  when  he  were  wick  I'd  ha' 
taken  besom  to  him." 

"I  doubt  you  would,"  agreed  Moggy 
with  conviction.  "Well,  but  doesn't  hoo 
do  her  share  o'  readyin'  up  th'  place?" 

"I'd  sooner  do  it  mysel',"  replied  Mrs. 
Lupton,  lowering  her  voice.  "Hoo 
does  it  so  ill  to  begin  wi',  and  hoo's 
got  sich  a  tongue— I'm  fair  freetened 
of  her.  I  tell  you,  Moggy,  I'd  sooner 
meet  a  boggart  ony  day,  nor  Mary  in 
one  of  her  tantrums." 

Moggy  sat  aghast,  feeling  as  though 
the  earth  were  crumbling  beneath  her 
feet.     Mrs.  Lupton  afeard! 

"Well,  but  ye'll  be  killin'  yourseP 
this  gate,"  she  hazarded  presently.  "I'd 
reckon  I'd  best  look  in  to-morrow 
mornin'  and  gie  you  a  bit  of  a  hand. 
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Mrs.  Lupton,  soon  as  ever  Mary's  out 
o'  the  road." 

"Nay,  but  you've  got  your  own  work 
to  do,"  said  Martha  hesitatingly;  the 
longing  look  on  her  face,  however,  be- 
lied her  words,  and  Moggy  went  on 
eagerly: 

"I  could  come  easy— I  could  that 
Mrs.  Rimmer  does  a  good  bit  hersel', 
and  hoo's  not  so  very  particular " 

"I'm  sorry  to  hear  that,"  interrupted 
Mrs.  Lupton  severely,  "I'm  sorry  to 
hear  Mrs.  Rimmer  isn't  particular.  I 
doubt  the  place  is  but  ill-done  to,  now, 
sin'  I  left  it.  I  doubt  I  shouldn't  know 
it  again." 

"Very  like  you  wouldn't,"  agreed 
Moggy  shamefacedly. 

"Well,"  resumed  Mrs.  Lupton  loftily, 
"  't'ud  happen  be  just  so  well  if  you 
would  look  in  to-morrow,  Moggy— I 
could  put  you  in  the  way  o'  things 
again— I  reckon  you'll  be  forgettin'  all 
as  I  learnt  ye  wi'  so  mich  trouble." 

"Oh,  no,  I'll  not  forget,  Mrs.  Lupton," 
returned  Moggy  with  an  ingratiating 
smile,  "I  wouldn't  be  sich  a  ninny  as 
to  forget— but  I'll  coom  as  how  'tis.  I 
could  welly  cry  to  see  how  wummicky 
you  do  look." 

Come  she  did  on  the  following  morn- 
ing, and  to  work  she  set,  with  as  much 
good  will  and  as  little  discrimination 
as  ever.  To  Martha's  credit  be  it  said 
that  she  was  quite  tolerant  of  her 
shortcomings,  and  beyond  an  occa- 
sional "Well  to  be  sure!"  and  "Did  a 
body  ever  see  the  like!"  when  Moggy 
made  a  particularly  stupid  mistake, 
did  not  reprimand  her  at  all. 

Indeed,  at  the  end  of  Moggy's  labors, 
she  showed  such  real  pleasure  and 
gratitude  at  the  results  that  the  little 
old  woman  was  quite  overcome. 

"Don't  name  it,  Mrs.  Lupton,  my 
dear,"  she  cried,  shaking  her  warmly 
by  the  hand,  "  'tis  a  real  pleasure— eh, 
that  it  is.  I'd  think  nothin'  at  all  o* 
poppin'  in  every  day  to  do  the  same— 
and  I  will  too.    Now  do  let's  set  out 


doormat  and  tablecloth  and  all,  same 
as  in  th'  owd  times.  I  can't  abide  to 
see  th'  place  wi'out  'em." 

Martha  needed  very  little  pressing  to 
comply  with  this  request,  and  smiled 
benignly  as  Moggy's  admiration  broke 
forth. 

"Eh,  dear,  but  it  do  look  pratty!  Our 
place,  yon,  dunnot  look  the  same  wi'- 
out 'em.  I  can  scarce  fancy  it  is  the 
same.  I  used  to  feel  so  proud  lookin' 
about  me  of  an  arternoon  when  I  was 
sat  at  my  knittin'." 

"Well  then,  if  that's  all,"  returned 
Martha  condescendingly,  "you'd  be 
very  welcome  to  corne  and  set  here  at 
arter  dinner,  and  bring  your  knittin' 
wi'  you." 

"I  will,"  agreed  Moggy  joyfully; 
"dear,  'tis  quite  a  while  since  I  did  any 
knittin'!  Mrs.  Rimmer,  hoo  don't  seem 
to  take  to  the  needlework  mich.  Well, 
I'll  coom." 

After  dinner  she  reappeared  accord- 
ingly, and  for  many  subsequent  days 
this  mode  of  procedure  continued.  Mrs. 
Rimmer  made  no  objection  at  first; 
but  as  day  after  day  Moggy  "popped 
next  door  to  lend  a  hand  to  poor  Mrs. 
Lupton,"  or  "jest  nipped  in"  for  an 
hour  or  two  with  her  knitting,  she 
grew  first  sarcastic,  and  then  indig- 
nant. 

"I  tell  ye  what  it  is,"  she  cried, 
bursting  in  upon  the  pair  one  after- 
noon as  they  sat  contentedly  opposite 
each  other,  busy  each  with  her  own 
piece  of  work.  "I  tell  ye  what  'tis, 
ye'd  ha'  showed  a  deal  more  sense  if 
ye  hadn't  axed  me  to  change  houses  at 
all." 

Martha  looked  up  from  her  sewing 
in  dignified  surprise. 

"Eh,  dear,  Mrs.  Rimmer,  you  give  me 
quite  a  turn!"  she  exclaimed. 

"Turn!"  echoed  Mrs.  Rimmer,  fold- 
ing her  arms  at  her  waist  and  inflating 
her  nostrils.  "Talk  o*  turns!  Ye'd 
best  turn  out  o'  this  and  let  me  turn 
in  again,  I  reckon." 
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Martha  dropped  her  patchwork  and 
gasped;  Moggy  looked  up  mildly. 

"What  is  it  as  has  vexed  ye?"  she 
inquired. 

"Vexed!"  retorted  Mrs.  Rimmer. 
"Well,  I'm  not  to  say  vexed,  but  I'm 
a  deal  surprised— a  deal  I  am.  You, 
as  couldn't  put  up  wi'  each  other  when 
you  was  together,  now  ye  must  be  for 
ever  callin'  out  for  each  other!  I'm 
sure  Mrs.  Lupton  sees  a  deal  more  o' 
you,  Moggy,  nor  I  do." 

"Did  ye  want  me,  then?"  inquired 
Moggy,  rising  with  as  much  alacrity 
as  the  stiffness  of  her  joints  would  al- 
low. 

"Nay,"  returned  Mrs.  Rimmer,  in  a 
somewhat  mollified  tone,  "I  don't  want 
ye— not  particular  I  don't;  I  only  say 
there's  no  sense  in't.  If  you  howd  so 
much  to  one  another's  coompany,  why 
did  ye  give  over  livin'  together?  Why 
don't  ye  live  together  now?"  she  added 
with  increasing  vehemence.  "Why  don't 
ye  change  back,  Mrs.  Lupton?" 

Martha  and  Moggy  looked  at  each 
other,  the  same  eager  query  in  the  eyes 
of  both.    Mrs.  Rimmer  intercepted  the 
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glance,  and,  being  in  the  main  a  good- 
natured  woman,  burst  out  laughing. 

"Well,  to  be  sure!"  she  cried  as  soon 
as  she  could  speak.  "Eh,  dear!  Well 
I  never!  Well,  fetch  back  your  things, 
Mrs.  Lupton,  and  I'll  fetch  back  mine." 

"Are  ye  sure  ye  don't  mind?"  in- 
quired Moggy  politely. 

"Mind?  Why,  not  a  bit,  lass.  I  alius 
liked  this  house  best,  and  I  reckon  I'll 
see  jest  as  mich  o'  you  as  I  do  now. 
You'll  be  more  like  to  mind  arter  a 
bit,"  she  added  feelingly. 

"I  can  mak'  mysel'  very  well  content 
wi'  Mrs.  Lupton,"  asserted  Moggy 
stoutly;  "very  well  I  can— her  an'  me 
was  al'ays  thick,  and  I— I  don't  know 
the  reason  on't,  but  I  don't  seem  able 
to  get  into  onybody  else's  ways." 

As  Mrs.  Rimmer  vanished,  still 
laughing,  Martha  turned  quickly  to  her 
old  crony. 

"Eh,  thank  ye  for  that  word,  Moggy. 
If  you  can  content  yoursel'  wi'  me  I 
can  do  wi'  you.  Eh,  that  I  can.  I 
don't  ax  for  no  better  company.  I've 
missed  ye  awful." 

M.  E.  Francis. 
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The  comprehensive  subject  of  Past 
and  Present  has  been  treated  by  Car- 
lyle  in  his  masterly  style  exclusively 
from  the  human  point  of  view,  with 
the  natural  limitations  of  the  deep  and 
earnest  philosopher  whose  proper  study 
is  mankind  and  not  its  insignificant 
belongings.  It  is  true  that  in  "Sartor 
Resartus"  he  deals  with  metaphorical 
clothes  old  and  new;  but  as  a  rule  the 
significance  of  old  lumber,  old  furni- 
ture, even  of  old  houses,  the  empty 
shells  on  the  shore  of  the  sea  of  life, 
does  not  seem  to  have  appealed  to  his 
imagination.     In  a  certain  sense  Past 


and  Present  is  in  all  cases  too  limited 
a  purview;  the  present  is  really  noth- 
ing more  than  the  flashing  instant 
uniting  the  Past  and  the  Future;  it  can 
have  no  history  or  actual  associations 
as  it  has  no  separate  existence.  In 
reality  we  can  only  compare  the  Past, 
of  which  we  know  so  little,  with  the 
Future  of  which  we  know  nothing, 
supplementing  our  want  of  knowledge 
by  as  much  imagination  as  we  can 
command,  subject  to  its  being  able 
to  stand  the  test  of  probability. 

We   cannot   all   be    Carlyles,— which 
from  one  point  of  view  is  not  to  be 
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regretted;  but  even  observers  of  a 
much  more  modest  calibre  can  feel  the 
melancholy  aspect  of  old  castles  and 
ruins,  the  mingled  pathos  and  humor 
of  old  curiosity  shops  and  second-hand 
emporiums.  It  is  a  regrettable  fact 
that  our  belongings,  our  movable  prop- 
erty, the  inanimate  things  that  in  a 
measure  make  our  life  what  it  is, 
should  last  so  much  longer  than  we 
do.  This  watch  of  mine  will  some  day 
tick  in  a  strange  waistcoat-pocket; 
after  many  successive  owners  have 
wound  it  up,  when  it  can  go  no  longer, 
when  there  are  perhaps  no  more  waist- 
coats, it  may  find  its  way  to  a  museum 
of  the  future,  say  in  the  twenty-fifth 
century,  labelled  Timekeeper  of  the  Vic- 
torian Age;  and  some  bright  girl  of  the 
period  may  in  passing  remark:  "What 
funny  people  they  must  have  been  to 
carry  such  queer  things!" 

So  far  as  our  personal  belongings  are 
concerned,  we  must  submit  to  be  pitied 
by  our  descendants.  There  is  no  help 
for  that;  but  we  could  assure  the 
young  lady  of  the  future  that  we  are 
not  so  very  funny,  that  at  all  events 
we  are  not  aware  of  the  fact,  and  take 
life  seriously  enough.  Though  we  can- 
not make  for  ourselves  the  slightest 
idea  of  what  she  herself  will  be  like 
in  dress,  customs,  and  manners,  we 
can  assure  her  we  were  people  very 
much  like  herself,  and  in  some  respects 
perhaps  better.  Our  views  of  life  and 
of  its  earthly  future  may  be  wrong, 
but  it  is  to  be  feared  that  much  of 
what  now  makes  life  still  bearable  will 
be  squeezed  out  of  it  in  her  time.  Ten 
to  one  she  will  have  eaten  a  municipal 
breakfast,  not  of  her  own  choosing,  be- 
fore she  came  to  the  museum  to  study 
there  by  order  of  the  city  authorities; 
or  she  will  presently  return  to  a  muni- 
cipal lunch,  selected,  ordered,  and  pre- 
pared for  her  by  the  State  as  being 
the  best  for  her  digestion.  It  may  not 
be  much  to  boast  of,  but  thank  good- 
ness we  still  eat  and  drink  what  we 


like.  It  will  remain  on  record  that  we 
had  still  some  remnants  of  individual- 
ity left  in  us  when  this  queer-looking 
timekeeper  was  ticking  in  our  pocket; 
and  the  young  lady  with  her  flying  and 
walking  appliances,  State  Communism, 
artificial  food,  machine-made  atmos- 
phere, and  what  not,  may  not  be  any 
the  happier  for  having  some  electrical 
contrivance  to  tell  her  the  time  with- 
out looking.  She  is  growing  taller  day 
by  day,— this  we  already  know;  by 
careful  training  and  selection  she  may 
come  to  be  seven  feet  high,  if  there  be 
any  advantage  in  that.  More  beautiful 
than  the  young  women  of  the  twenti- 
eth century  she  cannot  be,  though  she 
may  know  to  a  fraction  how  many  red 
corpuscles  go  to  the  surface  inch  of 
her  delicate  complexion,  the  weight 
and  force  of  the  sunrays  that  fall  on 
her  pretty  head,  the  number  of  long 
silken  hairs  on  it,  and  sundry  other 
lively  bits  of  knowledge  that  may 
make  her  life  so  happy  and  gay,— or 
the  reverse,  as  may  possibly  be  the 
case. 

Let  us  hope  no  young  girl  will  make 
any  such  slighting  and  flippant  remark 
on  what  may  be  left  of  our  property 
after  so  many  years;  but  we  have  our- 
selves been  guilty  of  the  same  thought- 
less and  mistaken  criticism,  in  muse- 
ums and  other  places  of  antiquarian 
interest.  I  remember  only  last  sum- 
mer seeing  an  ancient  head-piece  in  a 
pawnbroker's  shop  in  Derby  town,— a 
sort  of  helmet,  a  morion,  I  think  they 
called  it— and  wondering  what  a  queer 
and  ignorant  head  must  once  have  been 
inside  that  iron  pot,  what  its  owner 
would  have  said  of  the  vast  establish- 
ments of  the  Midland  Railway  hard 
by,  and  what  his  thoughts  would  be  if 
he  could  see  his  morion  hanging  there, 
labelled  Genuine,  4s.  6d.,  Cheap.  Of  one 
thing  we  may  be  sure;  the  man  to 
whom  it  belonged  did  not  think  the 
morion  would  ever  be  out  of  fashion. 

It  was  genuine  enough,  no  doubt,  so 
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far  as  that  goes,  though  one  has  heard 
of  factories  for  the  supply  of  genuine 
antiquities  before  now.  Our  own  hats 
will  make  a  sufficiently  queer  figure 
in  the  museum  some  day;  let  us  hope 
they  will  be  genuine  and  not  a  clever 
forgery,  and  looking  at  them  now,  im- 
partially, one  does  not  think  it  would 
be  worth  while.  The  young  lady  need 
not  laugb  when  she  comes  to  the  hat- 
rack  of  the  Victorian  Age,  for  indeed 
we  are  by  no  means  proud  of  our  head- 
gear in  the  present  day.  Were  it  not 
that  already  now  so  much  individual 
liberty  is  lost,  many  would  prefer 
wearing  the  morion  as  perhaps  more 
becoming,  as  cheap,  too,  and,  though 
old,  warranted  to  last  some  time  yet, 
the  more  so  as  we  are  very  careful  of 
our  heads  nowadays,  and  iron  cover- 
ings would  last  us  longer  than  they 
did  when  they  were  in  the  fashion,  and 
when  the  custom  was  to  try  to  break 
them  together  with  the  head  inside. 

Neither  Mr.  Wells  nor  Mr.  Bellamy, 
in  their  wonderful  stories  of  the  days 
to  come,  has  told  us  of  the  surprise 
in  store  for  him,  should  the  dreamer, 
among  the  bewildering  marvels  of  fu- 
ture ages,  suddenly  come  upon  a  pair 
of  his  own  boots,  ticketed  Genuine,  at 
some  incomprehensible  sum  of  money. 
We  shall  never  see  such  an  extraordi- 
nary thing;  but  who  shall  say  that  as 
a  plain  matter  of  fact  it  will  not  be 
visible  some  day?  This  is  an  instance 
of  the  imagination  that  can  stand  the 
test  of  probability. 

That  helmet,  as  a  remnant  of  bar- 
barous and  tumultuous  days  when 
such  a  protection  was  a  necessity  of 
daily  life,  tends  to  prove  that  we  are 
slowly  advancing  towards  an  era  of 
universal  peace,  towards  the  Millen- 
nium in  fact.  The  tendency  in  this 
direction  has  not  been  very  apparent 
lately,  but  the  backsliding  can  only  be 
for  a  time,  for  though  appearances 
may  be  against  us,  we  are  progressing, 
—this  is  somehow  the  generally  accept- 


ed theory.  Rousseau,  to  be  sure,  did 
not  think  so  when  he  formulated  his 
famous  theory  that  Civilization  is  Ret- 
rogression; he  would  have  drawn  an- 
other lesson  from  that  morion,  would 
have  looked  at  it  in  quite  another 
light,  so  true  it  is  that  sermons  of  en- 
tirely contradictory  tendencies  can  be 
preached  from  one  and  the  same  an- 
tique text.  Rousseau  is,  however,  at 
a  considerable  discount  in  our  ultra 
optimistic  days,  though  we  do  not  real- 
ly believe  that  our  Present  is  already 
a  satisfactory  instalment  of  the  per- 
fection that  is  to  come.  We  know  very 
well  that  an  earthly  paradise  was  lost 
to  us  for  good  and  all  in  the  begin- 
ning, not  to  be  regained  or  reconstruct- 
ed by  all  the  scientific  discoveries  and 
appliances  in  the  world,  and  that  our 
chances  of  again  finding  the  way  and 
of  entering  it  once  more,  say  on  a  mo- 
tor car,  are  of  the  faintest.  The  un- 
conscious progress  of  our  race  towards 
an  unknown  goal  will  remain  a  puzzle 
so  long  as  the  world  lasts;  and  as  we 
do  not  know  where  we  are  going,  it  is 
no  wonder  that  we  so  often  take  the 
wrong  turning. 

Our  descendants  will  not  be  able  to 
moralize  very  much  in  this  way  on  our 
dwellings;  for  these  are  too  unsubstan- 
tial to  last,  and  we  of  the  present  day 
cannot  say  in  what  direction  the  prog- 
ress of  house-building,  as  now  under- 
stood, will  affect  them.  Progress,  as 
we  consider  it  now,  is  in  the  lath  and 
plaster  line,  the  material  limits  of 
which  would  almost  seem  to  have  been 
reached.  It  may  be  in  the  power  of 
future  generations  to  make  laths  still 
thinner,  plaster  still  more  crumbling; 
or  they  may  come  to  the  rational  con- 
clusion that  some  ways  of  progress  are 
undesirable,  that  this  was  one  of  the 
inevitable  wrong  turnings.  They  may 
prefer  to  live  in  huge  substantial  com-  s 
munistic  dwellings,  owned  and  erected 
by  the  State,  each  man  in  his  own  little 
stone  cell  like  the  animals  that  make 
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the  coral  reefs,— though  that  again 
would  be  a  kind  of  progress  looking 
remarkably  like  retrogression. 

Taking  a  synthetic  view  of  the  hu- 
man race  from  a  great  distance,  it 
would  appear  that  we  belong  to  the 
class  of  creatures  distinguished  in  Nat- 
ural History  by  building  themselves 
homes  for  families  and  colonies,  like 
some  of  the  Polyzoa;  differing  from  the 
snails,  hermit-crabs,  and  the  like,  who 
have  a  separate  home  for  every  indi- 
vidual. To  the  fanciful  definition  of 
Man  as  a  cooking  or  laughing  animal 
might  very  well  be  added  that  of  being 
the  animal  which  does  not  build  its 
own  house,  but  gets  somebody  else  to 
build  it  for  him.  And  starting  from 
this  proposition  no  one  will  deny  the 
tremendous  importance  of  the  builder 
in  our  Social  Economy,  and  the  mis- 
take of  slighting  this  indispensable 
individual  by  applying  to  him  the  op- 
probrious epithet  of  jerry-builder,  as  if 
he  did  not  follow  his  instinct  as  con- 
scientiously as  the  beaver  or  the  bird. 
Beavers  build  strongly  and  lastingly 
because  the  conditions  of  the  race  de- 
mand it.  Birds  construct  only  for  a 
season;  and  Jerry  builds  for  a  few 
years  only  because  his  instinct  tells 
him  that  the  human  individual  soon 
gets  tired  of  things  and  will  be  asking 
for  a  new  house. 

The  moment  such  a  new  house  is 
finished,  a  human  family  comes  to  look 
at  it  and  takes  possession.  But  we  are 
an  orderly  and  law-abiding  race,  and 
cannot  invade  the  premises  (as  does 
the  hermit-crab)  without  some  formal- 
ities in  which  another  individual,  the 
house-agent  to  wit,  plays  his  part, 
again  strictly  according  to  his  nature 
and  his  inherited  instinct.  One  would 
hardly  believe  it  possible  that  such  in- 
grained, enviable  optimism  could  exist, 
but  everything  looks  rose-colored  in  an 
estate-agent's  eyes;  he  would  have  de- 
scribed the  pillar  of  Saint  Simeon  Sty- 
lites   as   a   compact,   eligible,   and   not 


overlooked  residence  in  a  quiet  neigh- 
borhood. Since  nature  has  gifted  him 
with  this  enviable  quality,  it  is  strange 
that  when  he  wants  a  house  for  him- 
self he  manages  to  do  such  violence  to 
that  kindly  Instinct. 

When  Jerry  builds  you  a  house  which 
he  knows  can  never  withstand  the 
winds  of  adversity,— a  rickety  shell  of 
a  thing,  built  on  the  principle  and 
somewhat  after  the  form  of  a  house 
of  cards,— he  takes  a  most  expensive 
frieze  or  dado  to  the  drawing-room,  a 
frieze  which  seduces  the  lady;  a  monu- 
mental chimneypiece  of  many-colored 
marbles  for  the  dining-room,  which  se- 
duces the  gentleman,  and  the  trick  is 
done.  The  agent  spreads  the  golden 
glamour  of  his  fertile  imagination  over 
it  all,— and  in  three  years'  time  you 
want  another  house.  The  new  dwelling 
may  possess  all  the  solid  advantages 
which  the  old  one  lacked;  but  you  will 
never  cease  to  regret  that  wonderful 
mantelpiece  and  that  lovely  frieze. 

All  this  is  unavoidable;  we  cannot 
go  against  nature,  and  nature  has  cre- 
ated the  agent,  the  builder,  and  the 
tenant  on  immovable  lines  of  evolu- 
tion. Of  course  there  may  be  what 
naturalists  call  sports.  Wendell  Holmes 
has  told  us  of  a  sailor  in  New  England 
who  built  a  house  for  himself  entirely 
with  his  own  hands.  Fearfully  out  of 
the  perpendicular  it  was,  clumsy  and 
rough  to  a  degree;  but  fancy  the  de- 
light of  the  man  when  his  laborious 
task  was  ended!  It  was  all  his  very 
own,  every  stone,  every  window  and 
every  plank  the  result  of  his  own  hand- 
iwork; and  not  for  a  moment  did  the 
thought  occur  to  him  that  he  was  a 
monster,  a  sport,  a  man  who  in  his 
own  small  way  had  done  as  much  as 
man  can  do  to  fly  in  the  face  of  Provi- 
dence, a  would-be  disturber  of  a  well- 
regulated  Cosmos. 

This  high  view,  we  can  have  no 
doubt  whatever,  was  entertained  con- 
cerning this  man's  doings  by  the  prop- 
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er  constitutional  builders  of  New  Eng- 
land; but  whether  they  were  aware  of 
the  intricate  cosmic  and  scientific  rea 
sons  they  had  for  their  objections, 
must  be  more  than  doubtful,  the  Jer- 
ries of  this  world  not  being  burdened 
with  more  scientific  understanding 
than  they  can  reasonably  bear.  Men 
of  action  are  not  usually  men  of 
thought 

What  we  can  gather  from  the  dwel- 
lings of  our  forefathers  that  have  been 
preserved  for  us  is  that  they  were  won- 
derfully strong  and  noble  piles,  though 
singularly  uncomfortable  to  live  in  ac- 
cording to  our  modern  ideas  of  com- 
fort. The  massive,  crenelated  walls  of 
Haddon  Hall,  which  I  saw  with  the 
impression  of  that  morion  still  strong 
upon  me,  carry  one  back  in  spirit  to 
those  lawless,  tumultuous  days.  The 
very  owner  of  that  helmet  has  per- 
haps tried  to  scale  them,  lies  perhaps 
deep  under  the  surface  of  the  wide 
castle  moat.  With  its  mysterious  moss- 
grown  terraces,  flanked  by  old,  gnarled, 
grey-stemmed  trees,  it  is  a  strangely 
realistic  and  living  remainder  of  feudal 
times.  The  hall,  the  wide  oaken  stairs, 
the  prison,  the  Eagle  Tower,  every 
stone  and  each  detail  suggest  power, 
greatness,  durability,— and  where  is  it 
all?  This  is  no  ruined  castle  open  to 
the  winds  of  heaven,  only  to  be  recon- 
structed by  archaeological  learning  and 
a  fanciful  imagination;  it  is,  on  the 
contrary,  as  if  a  wizard  with  magic 
wand  had  called  forth  from  the  shad- 
owy past  a  castle  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
complete  as  it  stood.  That  is  the  haunt- 
ing impression  it  conveys,  as  if  the 
wanderer  in  its  deserted  halls  were  un- 
der an  enchanter's  spell.  If  this  feudal 
keep,  with  its  tapestries,  its  stately 
beds  still  decked  with  green  and  white 
velvet  and  satin,  be  a  reality,  what 
then  was  the  ghost-like,  evanescent 
procession  of  phantom  nobles  and 
ladies  that  haunted  this  concrete  real- 
ity once  upon  a  time!     The  sensation 


this  forcible  juxtaposition  of  the  Pres- 
ent and  the  Past  gives  us  is  not  quite 
a  pleasant  one.  The  dead  might  well 
bury  their  dead;  this  old  baronial  hall 
is  dead,  and  should  have  disappeared 
together  with  its  dead  and  gone  own- 
ers, for  it  is  now  of  the  nature  of  a 
memento  mori,  recalling  too  vividly  to 
a  workday  world  how  shadowy  and 
dreamlike  our  life  really  is;  though  we 
cannot  deny,  no  more  than  we  can  ex- 
plain, the  exquisite  beauty  we  see  in 
this  ancient  home  of  a  proud  race,  in 
this  wonderful  shell  left  on  the  sands 
by  the  retreating  waters  of  life.  But 
sit  by  the  side  of  the  little  postern  gate 
adjoining  the  meadow,  alone;  look  up 
at  the  wall  from  the  top  of  which  ar- 
rows and  bullets  and  firebrands  may 
have  fallen  on  besieging  foes, — how 
still  it  all  is!  How  very  faint  and  far 
away  the  echoes  of  the  stress  and 
strife  of  the  ages  gone  by!  Hear  the 
trees,  overshadowing  the  proud  motto 
Ware  the  Yernon!  rustle  and  speak  in 
whispers  in  the  evening  breeze,— a 
sound  always  suggestive  and  full  of 
melancholy  meaning— and  you  will 
leave  the  ancient  home  of  the  Vernons 
with  a  curiously  mixed  feeling,  with 
a  certain  undefinable,  uneasy  sense  of 
discomfort  to  the  mind. 

They  tell  you  that  Mrs.  Radcliffe  fre- 
quently passed  silent  nights,  alone,  in 
Haddon  Hall,  for  the  sake  of  romantic 
inspiration  when  writing  "The  Myste- 
ries of  Udolpho."  It  is  a  privilege  that 
cannot  in  the  nature  of  the  thing  ap- 
peal or  be  granted  to  everyone  who 
cannot  honestly  say  he  is  writing  the 
Mysteries  of  Anybody  in  particular; 
but  if  anyone  should  be  so  old-fash- 
ioned as  to  write  Mysteries  now,  he 
might  do  worse  than  apply  for  a  night's 
lodging  here.  The  strangely  unfamiliar 
surroundings,  the  ghostlike  associa- 
tions, the  tapestries  waving  to  and  fro 
in  the  draught  caused  by  the  night 
breeze,  the  fitful  moonlight  streaming 
through  latticed  windows  and  lighting 
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up  unexpected  grotesque  carvings  or 
ancient  portraits,  with  an  occasional 
dog  howling  on  the  hillside,— there 
surely  would  be  enough,  and  more  than 
enough,  for  the  conception  of  the 
ghastliest  Mysteries. 

Many  whose  own  mysteries  are  quite 
enough  for  them  may  have  forgotten 
this  no  doubt  remarkable  work,  may 
not  remember  who  this  Udolpho  was. 
Perhaps  this  gentleman  from  Italy  was 
haunted;— what  of  that?  We  are  all 
of  us  haunted,  by  the  Future  and  by 
the  Past.  I  myself  have  been  haunted 
by  the  ghosts  of  all  the  Vernons  that 
have  passed  in  succession  through 
those  echoing  rooms  and  passages: 
whose  eyes  have  gazed  at  those  tapes- 
tries with  their  Acteons  and  Dianas  as 
we  have  gazed  at  them;  who  danced 
and  made  love  and  made  merry,  pass- 
ing and  vanishing  ghosts  as  they  were. 
Ware  the  Vernon!  Were  they  about  me, 
curiously  wondering  at  me  as  I  did 
about  them?  We  are  but  flitting 
ghosts  ourselves,  passing  like  shad- 
ows, haunting  this  old  mansion  to-day 
in  spirit,  as  we  visit  the  museum  of 
the  future.  No  mystery  that  confront- 
ed Udolpho  can  for  a  moment  be  com- 
pared with  the  great  mystery  of  the 
sea  of  life,  on  the  shore  of  which  this 
old  castle  is  left  stranded. 

There  is  very  little  romance  left  in 
our  prosaic  days;  and  yet,  rightly  con- 
sidered, what  else  is  there  that  makes 
life  worth  living?  An  hour  of  sun- 
shine is  followed  by  a  day  of  rain;  only 
in  the  ideal,  in  the  fantastic  if  you  like, 
in  romance,  in  poetry  and  art,  do  we 
find  the  everlasting  sunshine  we  all 
crave  for.  It  must  be  evident  that  it 
can  only  be  romance  which  gives 
beauty  and  interest  to  such  relics  of 
former  days,  an  interest  which  is  clear- 
ly and  exclusively  subjective,  not  ob- 
jective in  the  least;  for  this  pile  of 
stones,  if  it  should  be  nothing  else,  is 
not  even  symmetrically  arranged  and 
answers  to  no  canon  of  premeditated 


art;  if  it  had  no  history  or  associations, 
no  ideal  atmosphere  in  the  mind,  it 
would  be  swept  away  to-morrow  as  so 
much  rubbish,  as  a  useless  thing  of  no 
value  that  cumbers  the  earth.  And  if 
now  already  the  deadening  influence 
of  facts,  figures,  and  statistics  is  so 
strong  that  rather  than  hear  about 
Dorothy  Vernon  who  eloped  through 
that  same  little  postern  gate  (we  are 
confidently  told  that  Dorothy  never 
eloped  at  all!),  we  greatly  prefer  to 
know  the  precise  height  in  feet  and 
inches  of  the  Eagle  Tower,  the  number 
of  stones  in  the  walls,  the  exact  tale 
of  steps,  and  the  cubic  measurement  of 
the  enormous  kitchens, — how  hopeless- 
ly colorless  and  prosaically  statistical 
will  the  Future  be!  What  progress  can 
be  looked  for  in  this  direction,  and 
what  more  is  left  for  the  young  lady 
that  is  to  come?  The  smallest  item  of 
fact  to-day  is  registered  for  our  infor- 
mation as  if  only  in  facts  could  there 
be  salvation.  The  tallest  chimney  in 
the  world  (with  illustrations);  the 
smallest  house  in  England  (with  illus- 
trations); the  fastest  railway  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  the  number  of  bricks 
used  in  the  building  of  Buckingham 
Palace,  what  more  in  the  way  of  in- 
formative fact  will  be  left  for  future 
generations  to  read  about?  Will  they 
always  anxiously  study  and  consider 
the  exact  number  of  pieces  and  frag- 
ments of  which  a  Stradivarius  is  com- 
posed, without  caring  to  hear  the  soft 
music  that  makes  us  dream  of  things 
beyond  our  ken? 

Is  there  then  no  balm  in  Gilead? 
There  is.  Whisper  it  not  in  Gath,  but 
that  now  imaginary  but  one  day  to  be 
real  young  lady  of  flesh  and  blood,  is 
just  as  likely  to  elope  as  Dorothy  Ver- 
non for  a  certainty  did,  as  some  very 
nice  girls  may  be  trying  to  do  this  very 
day.  It  is  an  irregular  proceeding,  not 
to  be  openly  countenanced,  but  a  vein 
of  irregularity  will  and  must  run 
through  the  best  regulated  human  fam- 
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ily  if  we  are  to  remain  human  at  all. 
This  may  be  looked  upon  as  the  link 
which  happily  unites  the  Past  and  the 
Future,  which  gives  us  a  fellow-feeling 
for  our  rude  forefathers,  and  makes 
us  hope  that  the  future  will  perhaps 
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not  be  entirely  without  romance,  and 
will  not  perhaps  be  altogether  so  black 
as  it  is  sometimes  painted.  So  long  as 
there  are  Dorothy  Vernons  with  laugh- 
ing eyes  and  loving  hearts  in  the  land, 
romance  will  never  be  far  away. 

Marcus  Reed. 


CHARLES  DICKENS'S  RELIGION. 


It  may  be  said  at  once  by  some  that 
the  religion  of  a  man,  even  though  he 
be  dead,  is  a  matter  sacred  to  himself 
and  to  those  yet  surviving  to  whom  he 
was  most  near  and  dear;  and  it  may 
be  said  by  others  that  there  is  no  rea- 
son why  any  words  about  Charles 
Dickens's  religious  views  should  be  of 
any  use  to-day.  It  teems  to  one  per- 
son, however— and  the  same  thought 
may  be  shared  by  others— that  at  a 
time  when  much  is  being  said  about 
education  and  religion,  and  the  mean- 
ing of  the  words  "religious  education," 
it  may  be  of  some  service  to  set  forth 
what  religion  meant  to  so  unbiassed, 
unprejudiced  a  mind  as  that  of  Dick- 
ens. He  is  not  here  and  now  being 
considered  as  a  writer,  a  humorist,  a 
plot-maker,  but  merely  as  a  man  who 
won  in  his  day  great  popularity  (by  no 
unworthy  means),  had  many  friends 
while  he  was  living  and  has  many  ad- 
mirers now  that  he  is  dead,  and  who 
will  be  allowed  by  all,  even  by  those 
who  do  not  love  his  pathos,  to  have 
promoted  kindly  feeling  among  people 
and  to  have  left  the  world  in  some 
ways  better  than  he  found  it.  If  clean- 
liness of  word  and  thought  is  one  of 
the  signs  of  "pure  and  undefiled  reli- 
gion," as  some  think,  it  must  be  grant- 
ed that  this  sign  appears  in  all  his 
books.  Thackeray  was  giving  utter- 
ance to  what  many  other  parents  must 
have  felt  before  and  since  he  spoke 
when  he  thanked  Charles  Dickens  for 


the  "unsullied  page"  of   "David  Cop- 
perfield." 

Dickens,  possibly,  was  not  what 
would  be  called  a  decidedly  "religious" 
man.  He  may  not  have  had  a  passion 
for  Church  services  and  sermons,  he 
may  have  had  no  great  liking  for  the 
Athanasian  Creed  as  a  thing  to  be  said 
by  simple  yokels  or  chanted  by  little 
boys  in  surplices,  but  religion  was  for 
him  a  very  real  thing.  He  had  a  creed 
that  might  be  called  a  useful  and  a 
"working"  creed,  a  handy  thing  for  a 
man  of  so  busy  and  so  strenuous  a  life. 
It  is  not  the  intention  of  the  writer  of 
these  lines  to  criticise  the  lovers  of 
what  may  be  called  minute  points  of 
ritual  and  complicated  creeds,  but  it 
is  intended  to  put  in  a  plea  for  the  use^ 
fulness  and  beauty  of  a  religion  which 
is  simple.  Educationists,  whether  in- 
terested in  Church  schools  or  in  others, 
cannot  in  their  hearts  be  very  proud 
of  the  results  of  education  during  the 
past  thirty  years,  whether  those  results 
are  judged  by  the  deeds  of  many 
youths  or  by  what  may  be  called  the 
general  conversation  of  the  streets  that 
assaults  the  ears  of  passers-by.  It  is 
not  the  talk  of  "loafers"  that  is  here 
spoken  of,  but  the  talk  of  many  who 
are  known  as  "working  men."  The 
talk  is  often  blasphemous  or  filthy,  or 
it  may  be  both;  the  words,  probably, 
are  "idle"  words,  the  speakers  not  car- 
ing or  realizing  what  they  say.     This 
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page  is  not  a  pulpit,  and  the  fact,  for 
fact  it  is,  is  here  brought  forward  to 
suggest  that  such  conversation  is  not, 
either  from  an  intellectual  or  moral 
point  of  view,  a  satisfactory  result  of 
the  education,  religious  and  otherwise, 
that  has  been  talked  of  and  been  prac- 
tised for  the  last  thirty  years. 

Ideas  as  to  the  nature  of  Charles 
Dickens's  religious  views  may  be  gath- 
ered doubtless  from  his  books,  but  his 
own  statements  in  letters  to  his  friends 
may  be  more  certain  guides.  Writing 
In  1841  to  a  Dissenting  minister,  he 
say 8,  with  the  liberality  of  view  which 
would  be  natural  to  him:  "There  are 
more  roads  to  heaven,  I  am  inclined  to 
think,  than  any  sect  believes;  but  there 
can  be  none  which  have  not  these 
flowers  [detestation  of  cruelty,  &c] 
garnishing  the  way."  Writing  in  the 
same  year  to  a  bereaved  man,  he  ob- 
serves: "You  have  already  all  the  com- 
fort that  I  could  lay  before  you;  all,  I 
hope,  that  the  affectionate  spirit  of 
your  brother,  now  in  happiness,  can 
shed  into  your  soul "  "Try,  do  try," 
he  says  in  the  same  year  to  another 
mourner,  "to  think  that  they  have  but 
preceded  you  to  happiness,  and  will 
meet  you  with  joy  in  heaven."  If 
Dickens  was  not  devoted  to  the  Eng- 
lish Church,  he  did  not  for  that  reason 
love  Nonconformists  merely  because 
they  did  not  love  the  Church.  One  let- 
ter gives  an  account  of  a  meeting  at 
a  funeral  with  a  minister  who  may 
have  sat  unconsciously  for  a  photo- 
graph of  Mr.  Chadband.  This  preacher 
said  of  a  certain  statement:  "It  is  false, 
incorrect,  unchristian,  in  a  manner 
blasphemous,  and  in  all  respects  con- 
temptible. Let  us  pray."  Such  remarks 
might  have  been  made  by  Mr.  Chad- 
band. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  a  letter  to  Mr. 
Macvey  Napier  written  in  1843,  Dick- 
ens showed  no  fondness  for  what  may 


be  called  Church  schools:— "Would  it 
meet  the  purposes  of  the  Review  [the 
Edinburgh]  to  come  out  strongly  against 
any  system  of  education  based  exclu- 
sively on  the  principles  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church?  If  it  would,  I  should 
like  to  show  why  such  a  thing  as  the 
Church  Catechism  is  wholly  inappli- 
cable to  the  state  of  ignorance  that  now 
prevails;  and  why  no  system  but  one, 
so  general  in  great  religious  principles 
as  to  include  all  creeds,  can  meet  the 
wants  and  understandings  of  the  dan- 
gerous classes  of  society."  After  some 
remarks  about  the  "ragged  schools," 
he  adds:— "I  could  show  these  people 
in  a  state  so  miserable  and  so  neglect- 
ed, that  their  very  nature  rebels 
against  the  simplest  religion,  and  that 
to  convey  to  them  the  faintest  outlines 
of  any  system  of  distinction  between 
right  and  wrong  is  in  itself  a  giant's 
task,  before  which  mysteries  and 
squabbles  for  forms  must  give  way. 
Would  this  be  too  much  for  the  Re- 
view?" 

Turning  back  for  a  moment  to  his 
views  about  the  other  world,  we  find 
him  in  1855,  after  referring  to  "A  Jour- 
ney from  this  World  to  the  Next,"  com- 
forting a  mother  with  these  words:— 
"With  no  effort  of  the  fancy,  with 
nothing  to  undo,  you  will  always  be 
able  to  think  of  the  pretty  creature 
you  have  lost,  as  a  child  in  heaven." 
Certain  Blue-books  of  great  interest 
have  lately  brought  before  the  notice 
of  all  England  the  principles  and  prac- 
tice of  education  in  America;  from 
Baltimore  Charles  Dickens  wrote  in 
1842:— "I  am  disappointed.  This  is  not 
the  republic  I  came  to  see;  this  is  not 
the  republic  of  my  imagination.  I  in- 
finitely prefer  a  liberal  monarchy- 
even  with  its  sickening  accompani- 
ments of  court  circulars— to  such  a 
government  as  this.  ...  In  every- 
thing of  which  it  has  made  a  boast— 
excepting  its  education  of  the  people  and 
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its  care  for  poor  children  [the  italics  are 
not  in  the  original]— it  sinks  immeas- 
urably below  the  level  I  had  placed  it 
upon." 

That  Dickens  was  not  very  fond  of 
missionary  societies  is  a  fact  that 
might  be  gathered  from  his  placing 
"Jo"  upon  the  steps  of  a  building  ten- 
anted by  such  a  society,  whose  officers 
had  no  work  for  Jo  and  such  as  Jo; 
but  his  ideas  are  clearly  stated  in  a 
letter  written  in  the  course  of  1852:  "I 
am  decidedly  of  opinion  that  the  two 
works,  the  home  and  the  foreign,  are 
not  conducted  with  an  equal  hand,  and 
that  the  home  claim  is  by  far  the 
stronger  and  the  more  pressing  of  the 
two."  After  insisting  that  education  of 
all  kinds  should  begin  at  home,  and 
"on  the  utter  removal  of  neglected  and 
untaught  childhood  from  its  [i.e.,  Eng- 
land's] streets,"  he  adds:  "If  it  stead- 
ily persist  in  this  work,  working  down- 
ward to  the  lowest,  the  travellers  of 
all  grades  whom  it  sends  abroad  will 
be  good,  exemplary,  practical  mission- 
aries, instead  of  undoers  of  what  the 
best  professed  missionaries  can  do." 
Experience  taught  him  that  informa- 
tion was  not  always  imparted  in  a  se- 
ductive form,  even  when  both  the 
teacher  and  the  taught  were  adults. 
Writing  in  1854,  he  tells  Frank  Stone 
about  a  certain  man  "who  has  read 
every  book  that  ever  was  written,  and 
is  a  perfect  gulf  of  information.  Be- 
fore exploding  a  mine  of  knowledge  he 
has  a  habit  of  closing  one  eye  and 
wrinkling  up  his  nose,  so  that  he 
seems  perpetually  to  be  taking  aim  at 
you  and  knocking  you  over  with  a  ter- 
rific charge.  Then  he  looks  again,  and 
takes  another  aim.  So  you  are  always 
on  your  back,  with  your  legs  in  the 
air."  That  learned  man  has  spiritual 
descendants  in  these  days!  It  has  been 
seen  what  was  Dickens's  theory  about 
mission  work:  namely,  that  every  Eng- 
lishman going  out  into  the  world— es- 


pecially to  other  countries— should 
carry  Christianity  with  him,  or,  rather, 
in  him. 

It  is  interesting  to  see,  then,  what 
was  the  sort  of  equipment  that  he  pro- 
vided for  his  own  children,  so  far  as  it 
is  set  forth  in  these  letters.  Writing  in 
1868  to  one  son  who  was  about  to  start 
his  undergraduate  life  at  Cambridge, 
after  giving  excellent  advice  about  the 
management'  of  money,  candor,  debt, 
and  reminding  the  son  of  the  fath- 
er's own  hard  work,  Charles  Dickens 
adds:— 

"As  your  brothers  have  gone  away 
one  by  one  I  have  written  to  each  of 
them  what  I  am  now  going  to  write 
to  you.  You  know  that  you  have  never 
been  hampered  with  religious  forms  of 
restraint,  and  that  with  mere  unmean- 
ing forms  I  have  no  sympathy.  But  I 
most  strongly  and  affectionately  im- 
press upon  you  the  priceless  value  of 
the  New  Testament,  and  the  study  of 
that  book  as  the  one  unfailing  guide 
in  life.  Deeply  respecting  it,  and  bow- 
ing down  before  the  character  of  our 
Saviour,  as  separated  from  the  vain 
constructions  and  inventions  of  men, 
you  cannot  go  very  wrong,  and  will 
always  preserve  at  heart  a  true  spirit 
of  veneration  and  humility.  Similarly 
I  impress  upon  you  the  habit  of  saying 
a  Christian  prayer  every  night  and 
morning.  These  things  have  stood  by 
me  all  through  my  life,  and  remem- 
ber that  I  tried  to  render  the  New 
Testament  intelligible  to  you  and  lov- 
able by  you  when  you  were  a  mere 
baby." 

The  present  writer  has  had  the  priv- 
ilege, the  great  privilege,  of  reading 
that  essence  of  the  New  Testament, 
so  to  call  it,  in  its  original  MS.,— 
it  never  has  been  published,  and  it 
never  will  be  so  long  as  the  wishes 
of  its  compiler  are  respected.  A  let- 
ter of  the  same  tenor  was  written 
to  a  son  who  went  abroad  in  1868,  and 
unless  our  memory  is  playing  tricks, 
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Charles  Dickens  made  in  his  last 
will  and  testament  a  like  statement 
as  to  creed.      It  is  possible  that  this 
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collection  of  his  views  on  education 
and  religion  may  be  of  some  inter- 
est and  some  use  to-day. 


ALEXANDRE  DUMAS.* 


At  Brussels  in  1852  Dumas— I  mean 
the  elder  Dumas,  the  prodigal,  the  pro- 
digious, 

The  generous,  the  humane, 
The  seven-and-seventy  times  to  be  for- 
given— 

sat  down  to  write  his  Memoirs.  He 
had  sought  refuge  there  at  the  close  of 
1851,  a  time  when  various  people  for 
other  reasons  than  his  were  exchang- 
ing Paris  for  Brussels.  "Though  not 
one  of  the  victims  of  the  coup  d'etat 
of  December  2,"  says  Mr.  Davidson,  a 
biographer-  not  indeed  wholly  sym- 
pathetic, yet  charitable,  "he  found  con- 
solation in  classing  himself  with  those 
who  were:  it  was  more  glorious  to  be 
fleeing  from  an  illegal  tyrant  than 
from  legal  creditors."  He  and  his 
faithful  secretary,  Parfait,  wrought  to- 
gether in  an  attic  at  the  top  of  the 
house— 73,  Boulevard  Waterloo.  The 
date  of  Dumas'  birth  is  July,  1802: 
the  MCmoires  bring  down  his  story  to 
1832— just  thirty  years— and  as  origi- 
nally published  by  Cadot  they  extend- 
ed over  twenty-two  volumes.  Nor  does 
this  even  begin  to  give  an  idea  of  the 
labors  of  Parfait,  who  made  no  less 
than  four  copies  of  this  and  several 
other  works— for  Belgium,  Germany, 
England,  and  America.  It  is  estima- 
ted that  Parfait  copied  out,  in  all,  the 
amount  of  400  volumes  (Cadot's  size); 
and  for  Parfait's  master  three  beds 
were  kept  ready   made,   to   be    slum- 

*  Alexandre  Dumas  (pere) :  His  Life  and 
Works.  By  Arthur  P.  Davidson,  M.  A.  West- 
minster:   A.    Constable   and    Co.,    1902. 


bered  on  in  the  intervals  of  the  gigaiv 
tic  task. 

And  apart  from  its  tale  of  work— and 
when  all  has  been  said  and  done, 
and  all  discount  taken  off,  and  some- 
thing more  than  a  generous  rate  of 
exchange  allowed  for  the  calumnies  of 
MM.  "Eugdne  de  Mirecourt"  (n6  Jacquot) 
et  Cie.,  there  remains  enough  solid  in- 
contestable work  to  furnish  a  score  of 
Industrious  Apprentices  with  passes 
for  the  next  world— apart  from  its  tale 
of  work  done,  what  a  life  was  this 
which  gives  Mr.  Davidson's  volume  of 
400  pages  or  so,  with  its  manifest 
signs  of  careful  study,  the  air  of  being 
but  a  causerie!  It  ought  to  be  banal 
by  this  time  to  say  that  Dumas'  life 
reads  like  one  of  his  own  novels,  and 
like  one  of  the  best  of  them.  Yet  what 
else  can  be  said,  or  what  added  but  a 
few  notes  of  exclamation?  From  the 
prefatory  anecdotes  of  his  father,  a 
general  of  Bonaparte's,  Who  would 
take  his  soldiers  by  the  breeches  and 
fling  them  over  the  palisades  to  an  as- 
sault, down  to  the  last  page,  where 
the  great  author  falls  like  an  ox  in 
the  furrow — procumbit  humi  bos — the 
story  is  an  epic  of  strength  and  de- 
vours astonishment  To  be  sure,  there 
is  the  carping  moralist  ready  to  prove 
that  it  all  came  to  nothing,  and,  shut- 
ting his  eyes  to  the  gigantic  children 
of  Dumas'  loins  who  walk  the  earth, 
to  prove  that  the  great  riotous  life  was 
idly  spent.  It  is  told  that  Dumas  left 
Paris  for  the  last  time  taking  with 
him  a  single  gold  piece,  which  he  sol- 
emnly laid  on  the  mantelpiece  of  his 
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room  at  Puys.     Towards  the  end  bis 
eye  wandered  across  the  sick  room  to 
this  coin,  and    pointing  to  it,  he  said 
to  his  son:  "'See  there!  Fifty  years  ago, 
when  I  came  to  Paris,  I  had  one  louis 
in  my  possession.    Why  am  I  accused 
of  being  a  prodigal?    I  have  preserved 
and  possess  it    still— see,  there  it    is!" 
This  was  Dumas'  last  jest,  and  your 
moralist  takes  it  for  deadly  earnest.  I 
am  sorry  to  see  that  even  Mr.  David- 
son, after  writing  of  his  hero  sanely  and 
with  wit  as  well  as  justice  throughout 
the  volume,  pays  on  the  very  last  page 
of    it    unworthy    toll    to     the    tyrant 
Grundy.     "That  he  was  a  great  man 
In  any   proper   sense  of    the  term  it 
would  be  silly  to  maintain:  except  for 
increasing  the  already  ample  means  of 
relaxation  he  did    nothing  to    benefit 
humanity  at  large,  and  to  individuals 
his  personal  example  can  hardly  have 
been     other    than    harmful."       Hoots, 
toots!  what  kind  of  talk  is  this?  Has 
Mr.    Davidson   indeed    found    nothing 
but    "relaxation"    in    the    Valois    and 
Musketeer  trilogies,  or  in  the  Chevalier 
de  Maison  Rouge,   which  he  so   wisely 
commends?    Has  he  been  in  no  degree 
a   learner   from     them?   And    to    him 
have  they  been  in  no  degree  "enrichers 
of  the  fancy,  strengtheners  of  virtue" 
—in  the  old  sense  of  virtus — "a  with- 
drawing from  all  selfish    and    merce- 
nary thoughts,  a  lesson  of  all  sweet  and 
honorable    thoughts    and    actions,    to 
teach    courtesy,   benignity,   generosity, 
humanity"?  And  in  any  case  who,  be- 
ing mortal,   shall  pronounce    that  hu- 
manity's means  of  relaxation  are  "al- 
ready ample"?     And  if  they  be,   and 
if  Dumas  be  but  the  amuser  of  men's 
idle  hours,   I    must  yet  wonder   what 
set   Mr.    Davidson     upon   writing  this 
book.     But   he    has   written    it,     and 
shown  that  greatness  was  written  all 
over  this  man,  over  his  faults  and  his 
virtues  alike.     Therefore,  I  am  driven 
to  think  that,  coming  to  the  end  of  his 
cup,    Mr.   Davidson    has   taken    alarm 


and  poured  out  a  late  libation  to  ap- 
pease that  multitudinous  god,  the 
Common  Fool.  But  I  hope  that  in  an- 
other edition  he  will  "wipe  it  up  and 
say  no  more  about  it." 

The  general  excellence  of  Mr.  David- 
son's study  can  only  be  appreciated 
by  those  who  know  the  difficulty  of 
writing  about  Dumas;  that  is  to  say, 
by  those  who  nave  tried  it.  The 
amount  of  reading  required,  though 
portentous,  is  but  a  trifle  compared 
with  the  task  of  saying  something  new 
of  this  man.  You  are  driven  back 
again  and  again  on  some  such  phrase 
as  Michelet's  "He  was  one  of  the 
forces  of  Nature."  And  why?  Be- 
cause the  elemental  beggars  all  fine 
and  subtle  and  exquisite  writing  at  a 
stroke.  The  sounding  cataract  (let  us 
say)  haunts  you  like  a  passion,  and 
small  blame  to  it.  But  when  you 
come  to  express  yourself  upon  it,  what 
can  you  say  but  "Oh!"  or  (if  you  wish 
to  be  literary)  "Angels  and  ministers 
of  grace  defend  us,  that  is  a  cata- 
ract!"? There  is,  in  truth,— and  I  feel 
sure  Mr.  Davidson,  of  his  experience, 
will  uphold  me — only  one  form  of 
words  for  saying  whatever  you  want 
to  say  about  Dumas;  and  that  is, 
"Who  but  Dumas  could  have  done  so- 
and-so?"  You  may  make  believe  to 
vary  it,  saying,  for  example,  "To  none 
but  Dumas  could  it  have  happened 
that—,"  or,  "Of  any  other  man  we 
might  find  it  difficult  to  believe  that 
— ,"  and  so  on;  but  to  maintain  these 
artifices  and  conceal  them  successful- 
ly over  400  octavo  pages  requires  tal- 
ent—and  painstaking  talent. 

Not  having  400  pages  to  cover,  I  can 
dispense  with  it  and  defy  monotony. 
At  the  age  of  twenty  or  thereabouts 
Alexandre  marched  on  Paris,  from  a 
notary's  office  at  Crepy,  taking  with 
him  a  companion,  one  Paillet,  who 
had  been  a  fellow-clerk.  Dumas  had 
seven  francs.  Paillet  twenty-eight.  But 
Dumas  had  a  gun  and  Paillet  a  horse. 
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Accordingly  they  rode  and  walked  by 
turns,  poached  game  by  the  road,  and 
reached  Paris  laden  with  thirty  francs' 
worth  of  hares  and  partridges,  which 
the  landlord  of  a  hotel  in  the  Rue  des 
Vieux  Augustins  agreed  to  accept  in 
lieu  of  cash.  Who  but  Dumas,  etc.? 
In  i827  or  1828,  having  written  his 
drama  Christine,  he  was  ambitious 
enough  to  seek  audience  of  the  com- 
mittee of  the  Theatre  Frangais.  He 
knew  but  one  official  of  the  theatre, 
the  prompter;  and  the  prompter  assured 
him  that  his  only  chance  lay  in  gain- 
ing the  ear  of  Baron  Taylor,  the  com- 
missaire  du  roi  of  the  Frangais.  An 
introduction  was  obtained,  and  the 
Baron  wrote  naming  a  day  for  an  in- 
terview, and  an  hour— seven  in  the 
morning.  Dumas  sat  up  all  night  to 
make  sure  of  not  being  late,  and  ar- 
rived punctually  with  his  MS.  at  the 
Baron's  residence: 

As  he  waited  at  the  door,  conscious 
of  this  crisis  in  his  life  and  trembling 
with  anxiety,  he  heard  strange  sounds 
from  within— a  dualogue  it  seemed,  in 
which  the  dull  monotone  of  one  speak- 
er was  broken  by  loud  and  angry  ex- 
clamations of  the  other.  Entering,  he 
found  the  solution  of  the  mystery.  Tay- 
lor, sitting  in  his  bath,  was  being 
forced  to  listen  to  a  tragedy  on  the 
classic  subject  of  Hecuba  by  an  author 
who,  often  frustrated,  had  at  last  timed 
his  intrusion  so  strategically  as  to 
catch  the  Baron  in  this  helpless  posi- 
tion. Dumas  was  bidden  with  apolo- 
gies to  wait  awhile  in  the  adjoining 
bedroom,  and  he  got  the  full  benefit  of 
hearing  Hecuba  dragging  its  slow 
length  along  while  Taylor  groaned,  ex- 
postulated, and  shivered  in  the  cooling 
water.  ...  At  last  it  ended,  the  man 
departed,  and  the  Baron  sought  refuge 
between  the  sheets.  Dumas  could  not 
but  feel  the  moment  inauspicious,  and 
he  timidly  offered  to  come  again  some 
other  time.  "By  no  means,"  said  Tay- 
lor; "now  you  are  here,  let  us  have  the 
play." 

Dumas,    the    politician,    dates    from 


1830,  and  is  as  wonderful  as  Dumas  in 
any  other  role.  The  revolution  of  that 
year  (it  required  a  revolution  to  give 
him  scope)  took  him  by  surprise,  as, 
indeed,  it  surprised  even  the  initiated. 
He  had  laid  his  plans  for  a  trip  to  Al- 
giers, and  was  about  to  start,  when 
his  friend  Achille  Comte  came  rushing 
into  his  room  at  eight  in  the  morning 
with  news  of  those  Ordinances  which, 
published  in  the  Moniteur,  threw  all 
the  fat  in  the  fire.  Dumas  heard,  and 
shouted  to  his  servant:  "Joseph,  run 
round  to  the  gunsmith's  and  bring 
back  my  gun,  with  200  bullets,  calibre 
20."  The  gun  was  fetched.  Dumas 
donned  a  sportsman's  costume  and 
descended  to  the  streets.  On  his  way 
he  fell  in  with  a  medical  student  who 
seemed  to  think  that  his  tenue  might 
excite  remark.  "Pooh!"  said  Dumas, 
"I  am  merely  out  as  a  sportsman,  not 
as  a  combatant."  "Yes,"  said  his  new 
acquaintance,  "but  allow  me  to  point 
out  that  the  shooting  season  isn't  open 
yet." 

For  Dumas'  feats  at  the  barri- 
cades, and  for  the  Iliad  of  his  expedi- 
tion of  Soissons,  and  the  unparalleled 
feats  he  performed  with  an  empty  pis- 
tol, and  his  capture  of  the  powder  there 
by  impudence  as  absolute  as  that  of 
the  Musketeers  in  the  famous  bastion 
of  La  Rochelle,  the  reader  must  be  re- 
ferred to  Mr.  Davidson's  pages.  The 
revolution  let  in  the  Due  d'Orleana, 
Louis  Philippe — which  was  a  disap- 
pointment to  many;  but  Dumas  fell  on 
his  feet,  for  he  had  already  received 
one  surrender  from  Louis  Philippe. 
This  had  happened  on  the  day  before 
the  production  of  his  Henri  III.  at  the 
Frangais.  Unsummoned,  and  in  de- 
fiance of  etiquette,  he  had  called  on 
the  Due  d'Orleans  and  demanded  his 
attendance  at  the  morrow's  perform- 
ance. The  Duke,  vastly  amused,  re- 
gretted that  this  would  be  impossible. 
"Impossible?  Your  Highness's  rea- 
sons, pray!"  was  in  effect  the  answer 
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of  this  unabashed  young  man.  "Well, 
the  fact  is  I  have  a  large  dinner  at 
the  Palais  Royal  to-morrow  night- 
some  twenty  or  thirty  Princes  and 
Princesses."  "Might  I  humbly  suggest 
to  your  Highness  that  Henri  III.  would 
be  no  bad  entertainment  to  give  to 
those  exalted  personages?"  "But  my 
dinner  begins  at  six  and  the  theatre 
at  seven."  "Then  put  back  your  din- 
ner to  five  and  the  Frangais  shall  put 
forward  the  play  to  eight."  The  Duke 
made  a  last  show  of  fight.  "How," 
he  asked,  "can  all  my  guests  be  ac- 
commodated in  the  three  boxes  to 
which  I  am  entitled?"  "That  can  be 
arranged;  has,  indeed,  already  been 
arranged.  For  at  my  request  the 
authorities  are  reserving  the  grand 
circle,  until  I  bring  them  news  that 
your  Highness  consents  to  come."  The 
Duke  owned  himself  routed.  Who  but 
Dumas,  etc.? 

These  and  a  "hundred  anecdotes  as 
good  are  chronicled  by  Mr.  Davidson, 
who  has  a  pretty  wit  of  his  own  and 
can  fling  off  epigrams.  He  uses  them 
discreetly,  however,  and  does  not  al- 
low them  to  distract  our  attention 
from  the  vast  outlines  of  his  subject; 
for  these  vast  outlines  are  at  once  the 
all-important  thing  to  remember  of 
Dumas  and  the  thing  our  generation 

The  Speaker. 


is  most  in  danger  of  forgetting— nay, 
finds  it  hard  to  conceive.  We  have  to 
remember  that  the  thunders  of  this 
man's  popularity  echoed  across  Eu- 
rope; that  when  he  travelled  he  ex- 
cited rumor  as  might  some  Barnum's 
Show  full  of  royal  scandals;  that  while 
he  labored  in  some  garret  of  his  dis- 
orderly house  the  populace  outside 
waited  for  his  largess  of  romance  and 
filled  the  streets  with  the  wildest 
stories  of  him;  that,  having  devoured 
the  novels,  it  flocked  to  cheer  their  he- 
roes at  the  playhouse— even  through  a 
cholera  scare,  when  other  playhouses 
were  empty,  and  the  Odeon  one  night 
contained  but  one  spectator,  who  in- 
sisted on  seeing  the  performance 
through  and  was  then  indelicate 
enough  to  hiss  it!  We  have  our  popu- 
lar idols  to-day;  but  what  is  their  pop- 
ularity beside  Dumas's?  Having  an- 
swered this,  we  can  proceed  to  ask 
how,  in  quantity  alone,  their  work 
stands  beside  that  unconscionable 
mass  which  in  Mr.  Davidson's  exem- 
plary bibliographical  appendix  covers 
some  twenty-five  pages.  And,  having 
answered  this,  we  may  begin  to  pit 
their  admired  masterpieces  separately 
against  the  Vicomte,  Monte  Christo,  An- 
tony, or  La  Tour  de  Nesle. 

A.  T.  Quiller-Couch. 
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The  date  of  the  International  His- 
torical Congress  at  Rome  has  been 
fixed  for  April  2d  to  9th,  1903,  in  order 
to  prevent  its  interfering  with  the  Ger- 
man Historical  Congress  which  is  to  be 
held  April  14th  to  19th.  It  will  there- 
fore be  possible  for  historical  students 
to  attend  both  gatherings. 

The  first  volume  of  the  Library  Edi- 
tion of  Ruskin  is  promised  for  next 
spring.  The  poems  will  not  be  included 


in  this  volume,  as  was  at  first  planned, 
as  it  was  found  that  to  do  so  would 
make  a  volume  of  not  fewer  than  a 
thousand  pages.  There  will  be  no  al- 
teration in  Mr.  Ruskin's  work  as  he 
left  it,  all  additional  matter  being  in 
the  shape  of  appendices.  The  edition 
will  contain  a  large  number  of  unpub- 
lished plates,  all, of  which  were  en- 
graved during  Mr.  Ruskin's  lifetime, 
most  of  them  from  his  own  drawings. 
The    edition    will    comprise    at    least 
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thirty-two  volumes;  but  these  will  not 
exhaust  the  amazing  amount  of  manu- 
script of  which  Ruskin  was  the  author, 
for  there  remain  many  volumes  of  dia- 
ries and  note-books,  which  will  be  pub- 
lished later,  not  to  mention  hosts  of 
letters,  which  would  fill  volumes  more. 

j 

It  is  futile  to  lament  that  the  late 
John  Fiske's  "New  France  and  New 
England"  (Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.)  is 
not  the  book  that  it  would  have  been 
if  the  author  had  lived  to  enlarge,  re- 
arrange and  revise  it,  and  with  it  to 
round  out  his  important  undertaking 
of  a  chain  of  histories  extending  from 
the  discovery  of  America  to  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Constitution.  Fragment- 
ary it  necessarily  is,  but  the  fragments 
of  so  great  a  work  by  so  skilled  a  hand 
are  of  more  value  than  the  completed 
work  of  a  writer  less  endowed.  Only 
the  first  two  chapters,  about  one-fifth 
of  the  whole,  had  the  benefit  of  the 
author's  final  revision.  The  third 
chapter  he  left  nearly  complete:  the 
other  seven  are  lectures,  printed  as  Dr. 
Fiske  delivered  them.  There  is  a 
break  also  in  the  continuity  of  the 
volume,  chapters  upon  Salem  witch- 
craft, and  the  "Great  Awakening"  be- 
ing inserted  between  chapters  upon 
"New  France"  and  the  story  of  Brad- 
dock's  campaign.  The  book  awakens 
conflicting  emotions,— regret  that  the 
author  did  not  live  to  complete  it,  and 
pleasure  that  so  much  of  it  was  In  a 
form  to  permit  of  publication. 

In  the  four  essays  which  make  up  the 
substantial  volume  called  "Boston 
Days,"— "The  City  of  Beautiful  Ideals," 
"Concord  and  Its  Famous  Authors," 
"The  Golden  Age  of  Genius,"  and  "The 
Dawn  of  the  Twentieth  Century,"— Lil- 
ian Whiting  offers  a  collection  of  rem- 
iniscence, anecdote  and  description 
whose  variety  may  be  easily  inferred 
from  the  simple  statement  that  more 
than    two    hundred    and    fifty    proper 


names  are  indexed  at  its  close.  Miss 
Whiting's  taste  inclines  her  to  appreci- 
ations rather  than  discriminations,  and 
the  relative  space  which  she  allots  to 
the  poets,  artists,  scholars,  philanthro- 
pists and  reformers,  the  lectureships, 
coteries,  clubs  and  "movements"  that 
have  given  the  city  its  distinctive  char- 
acter, does  not  always  correspond  to 
the  general  estimate  of  their  relative 
importance.  But  she  has  made  an  at- 
tractive and  readable  book,  and  her 
last  chapter,  in  particular,  presents  to 
the  stranger  or  new-comer  a  survey  of 
the  possibilities— musical,  literary,  edu- 
cational and  what-not— of  life  in  pres- 
ent-day Boston,  such  as  it  would  be 
hard  to  find  in  equal  space  elsewhere. 
Twenty  full-page  illustrations  add  to 
the  interest  of  the  book.  Little,  Brown 
&  Co. 

The  old-fashioned  reader  who  still 
clings  to  that  out-of-date  distinction  be- 
tween fact  and  fiction  will  be  as  much 
perplexed  by  "'A  Doffed  Coronet"  as  he 
was  by  its  predecessors,  "The  Martyr- 
dom of  an  Empress"  and  "The  Tribula- 
tions of  a  Princess."  The  lively  writ- 
er still  keeps  up  her  incognito,  and 
pours  out  page  after  page  of  highly 
seasoned  and  audacious  gossip  about 
courts  and  embassies,  with  initials  and 
asterisks  as  guarantee  of  good  faith. 
The  present  volume  finds!  her  married 
to  her  second  husband,  who  is  on  a  se- 
cret mission  from  the  British  govern- 
ment to  the  Khedive,  and  its  first 
three  hundred  pages  are  occupied  with 
reminiscences  of  Cairo  during  the  pe- 
riod following  Arabi  Pasha's  rebellion. 
Distance  lends  enchantment  and  sus- 
picion is  soothed.  But  when  the  scene 
shifts  to  America  and  the  princely 
pair  lose  their  princely  fortunes  and 
perforce  earn  their  princely  livings  by 
clerking  it  in  New  York,  the  reader's 
incredulity  is  all  up  in  arms  again.  But 
ut  least  he  cannot  complain  that  he 
has  been  bored.     Harper  &  Bros. 
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A     BRETON     LEGEND. 

According  to  Breton  tradition,  Cape 
Finisterre,  a  barren  and  storm-swept 
headland  on  the  northern  coast,  was  the 
point  from  which  the  souls  of  the  dead 
took  passage  for  the  Isles  of  the  Blest. 
The  voyage  was  tempestuous,  and  the  en- 
trance to  the  haven  was  shrouded  by  a 
dense  and  terrifying  veil  of  mist. 

Straining    eyes    towards    a    darkening 

west, 
A  sea  full  of  pain  and  deep  unrest, 
And  never  a  sign  of  the  Isles  of  the 

Blest. 

And  on  the  morrow's  morn  there  fell 
A  grievous  mist  on  the  ocean  swell, 
Black  as  the  adamant  gates  of  hell. 

Whereat  there  rose  a  bitter  wail: 
"Back!    Oh,  guide  through  the  merci- 
less gale! 
We  may  not  pierce  this  awful  veil. 

"Not  for  us  are  the  forest  aisles, 
The  morning  dews,  and  the  sunset's 

smiles 
On  the  fragrant  slopes  of  the  Blessed 

Isles." 

But  He  at  the  helm  drave  steadily: 
"Ye  shall  not  faint  nor  fail,"  said  He: 
"For  Mine  are  the  souls  that  sail  with 
Me. 

"Only  be  strong  and  void  of  fear, 
Make  keen  the  eye  and  tense  the  ear; 
Listen,   and  gaze,  and  the   mist  will 

clear." 

t 
And  e'en  as  He  spake  the  words  fell 

true, 
For  the  veil  was  cloven  through  and 

through 
With  flashes  of  opal,  gold,  and  blue; 

And  the  air  grew  warm  and  sweet  and 

fine 
With  breath  of  roses  and  eglantine, 
With  balm  of  fir  and  spice  of  pine; 

And  the  veil  brake  utterly,  setting  free 
Beyond  the  pain  and  the  mystery 
That  fairest  haven  where  we  would 

be. 

Antonio,  Kennedy-Laurie  Dickson. 

Chambers'*    Journal. 
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WILD     FLOWERS. 

We  grow  where  none  but  God, 

Life's  Gardener, 
Upon  the  sterile  sod 

Bestows  His  care. 

Our  morn  and  evening  dew— 

The  sacrament 
That  maketh  all  things  new— 

From  heaven  is  sent: 

And  thither  ne'er  in  vain, 

We  look  for  aid, 
To  rind  the  punctual  rain 

Or  sun  or  shade. 

Appointed  hour  by  hour 

To  every  need, 
Alike  of  parent  flower 

Or  nursling  seed; 


Till,  blossom-duty  done, 
With  parting  smile, 

We  vanish,  one  by  one, 
To  sleep  awhile. 

John  B. 


Tabo. 


AT    EVENTIDE. 

At  morn  I  saw  the  level  plain 

So  rich  and  small  beneath  my  feet, 
A  sapphire  sea,  without  a  stain, 

And  fields  of  golden-waving  wheat; 
Lingering,  I  said,  "At  noon  I'll  be 

At  peace  by  that  sweet-scented  tide. 
How  far,  how  fair  my  course  shall  be, 

Before  I  come  to  the  eventide!" 
Where  is  it  fled,  that  radiant  plain? 

I  stumble  now  in  miry  ways; 
Dark  clouds  drift  landward,  big  with 
rain, 
And    lonely    moors    their    summits 
raise. 
On,  on,  with  hurrying  feet  I  range 
And  left  and  right  in  the  dumb  hill 
side, 
Grey  valleys  open,  drear  and  strange;— 
And  so  I  come  to  the  eventide! 

Arthur  Christopher  Benson. 
The  Spectator. 
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BROWNING'S  CASUISTRY. 
By  Sib  Leslie  Stephen,  K.C.B. 


Mr.  Stopford  Brooke's  recent  volume 
upon  Browning  seems  to  me  to  present 
a  rare  combination  of  cordial  appre- 
ciation and  thorough  sanity.  Nobody 
can  tell  whether  the  most  judicious 
verdict  of  to-day  will  be  endorsed  by 
the  critics  of  a  century  hence.  It  can 
hardly  be  doubted  indeed  that  those 
gentlemen  will  accept  Browning  as  one 
of  the  greatest  of  English  poets;  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  that  they  will  hold, 
in  spite  of  the  Browning  Society,  that 
a  very  large  part  of  his  work  was  not 
poetry  at  all.  When,  like  Rabbi  Ben 
Ezra,  they  come  to  "discern  and  pro- 
nounce a  last,"  they  will  "leave  the  fire 
ashes,"  though  "what  survives  will  be 
gold."  Like  most,  if  not  all,  other 
poets,  Browning  will  be  virtually 
read  in  selections.  Perhaps  the  sur- 
plus will  be  reprinted,  but  it  will 
be  "taken  as  read,"  except  by  the 
curious.  Mr.  Stopford  Brooke  endeav- 
ors to  anticipate  the  results  of  this 
expurgatory  process.  I  believe  in  his 
forecast,  and  if  I  cannot  quite  follow 
him  in  some  points,  I  fully  admit  that 
he  is  more  likely  to  be  right  than  I. 
He  insists  upon  the  qualities  which 
make  Browning's  best  poems  unique 
and  stamp  them  at  once  and  indelibly 
upon  our  memories.  If  these  qualities 
never     quite     vanished,     they     were 


strangely  overlaid  in  other  perform- 
ances. There  the  "intellectual  elements 
have  all  but  completely  suppressed  the 
imaginative."  The  pleasure  which  the 
later  works  give  is  chiefly  the  pleasure 
of  "the  understanding  called  upon  to 
solve  with  excitement  a  muddle  of 
metaphysical  problems."  I  am  not 
quite  sure  that  they  give  me  much 
"pleasure"  even  in  that  way;  but  they 
certainly  excite  my  curiosity.  It  Is 
tempting  to  try  to  find  some  clue  to 
the  complicated  tissue  of  arguments 
and  if  possible  to  understand  what  are 
the  points  in  which  he  is  so  profound- 
ly interested,  and  why  he  endeavors  to 
seek  a  solution  by  these  elaborately 
roundabout  and  indirect  methods. 
Whatever  else  may  be  said,  they  cer- 
tainly represent  the  lucubrations  of  an 
amazingly  subtle  and  active  under- 
standing. If  the  "understanding,"  as 
distinguished  from  the  imagination, 
means  the  faculty  which  makes  the 
logical  thinker  but  is  not  adequate  for 
poetic  creation,  Browning's  career  is  a 
history  of  an  alliance  and  a  conflict 
between  the  two.  He  is  always  indeed 
from  the  first  a  thinker.  But  in  the 
"Sordello"  period,  the  imagination  is 
trammeled  by  having  to  work  upon  the 
tasks  suggested  by  the  understanding. 
The  publication  of  "Bells  and   Pome- 
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granates"  marks  the  period,  at  which 
the  imagination  seems  to  have  come  by 
its  rights;  and  in  the  poems  which  may 
be  generally  classified  as  dramatic 
monologues,  he  achieved  the  master- 
pieces which  every  one  can  admire 
without  stint  or  qualification.  "The 
Ring  and  the  Book,"  which  first  spread 
his  fame  beyond  the  esoteric  circle, 
shows  in  some  of  the  sections  his  pow- 
er at  its  highest.  But  in  the  "Hohen- 
stiel-Schwangau,"  which  followed,  the 
understanding  seemed  to  have  taken 
the  bit  between  its  teeth,  and  to  have 
dragged  the  imagination  through  the 
strange  convolutions  which  raise  the 
question  whether  the  result  is  really 
poetry  at  all.  Decay  of  the  creative 
imagination  after  the  age  of  fifty  is 
not  an  unprecedented  phenomenon,  nor 
can  it  be  said  that  Browning  ever  lost 
his  power.  But  the  transformation  sug- 
gests a  question  of  which  something 
may  be  said.  One  may,  that  is,  con- 
sider the  thinker  as  distinguished  from 
the  poet.  I  propose  to  notice  some  of 
the  curious  problems  in  Casuistry  to 
which  Browning  is  led;  but  I  must  first 
take  account  of  some  of  the  general 
characteristics  upon  which  Mr.  Stop- 
ford  Brooke  insists. 

In  trying  to  explain  why  Browning 
was  so  slow  in  obtaining  general  recog- 
nition, he  leans  occasionally  to  one  ex- 
planation which  I  am  not  quite  pre- 
pared to  accept.  It  is  that  readers  fifty 
years  ago  were  stupid  and  narrow- 
minded.  At  that  remote  epoch  we  were 
all  slaves  in  Philistia.  That  is  an  ex- 
planation which  I  at  least  have  some 
personal  reasons  for  doubting,  and  Mr, 
Brooke  himself  occasionally  suggests 
others  less  humiliating.  He  admits, 
for  example,  as  every  sound  critic  must 
admit,  that  "Sordello,"  the  great  work 
of  the  early  period,  is  obscure  from 
other  causes  than  excessive  brilliance. 
I  venture  to  add  that  even  at  the  pres- 
ent day  it  is  only  readable  by  the  eso- 
teric disciple.     The  difference  is  that 


appreciation  is  now  supposed  to  prove 
the  superior  insight  on  which  the  devo- 
tee prides  himself;  whereas  fifty  years 
ago  it  raised  a  suspicion  of  eccentricity 
and  priggishness.  Browning  conquered 
us  by  the  undeniable  and  superlative 
merits  of  his  later  poems.  We  then 
found  ourselves  forced  to  admit  that 
he  had  unique  qualities,  and  were  pre- 
pared to  believe  that  they  were  really 
discoverable  in  "Sordello"  and  "Para- 
celsus." As  long  as  those  poems  stood 
alone,  the  presumption  did  not  exist, 
and  the  recognition  of  genius  was  con- 
fined to  the  few  who  were  not  repelled 
by  prolixity  and  obscurity.  It  is,  how- 
ever, more  remarkable  that  the  later 
and  thoroughly  intelligible  poetry  could 
not  at  once  disperse  the  natural  preju- 
dices. Some  explanation  may  be  sug- 
gested by  a  characteristic  essay  of 
Bagehot's  upon  "Wordsworth,  Tenny- 
son and  Browning,"  considered  as 
types  of  what  he  calls  "pure,"  "ornate," 
and  "grotesque"  art  in  English  poetry. 
The  essay,  published  in  1864,  shortly 
before  the  "Ring  and  the  Book,"  is  full 
of  keen  remarks,  like  all  Bagehot's 
writings.  He  recognizes,  as  he  could 
not  fail  to  recognize,  that  Browning 
had  a  "great  mind."  The  poet  is  a  man 
of  keen  insight  and  masculine  power; 
his  heart  is  in  what  he  says,  and  he 
knows  men  and  women.  But  then,  he 
argues,  Browning  is  a  poet  "working 
by  incongruity."  The  examples  select- 
ed are  "Caliban  upon  Setebos,"  and  the 
"Holy  Cross  Day  at  Rome,"  the  last  of 
which,  it  seems,  was  taken  by  some 
"devotees"  to  be  Browning's  "best 
piece."  Bagehot  cannot  away  with 
them.  Such  poems,  he  says,  as  "Cali- 
ban upon  Setebos"  are  "a  kind  of 
quarry  of  ideas,  but  whoever  goes  there 
will  find  those  ideas  in  such  a  jagged, 
ugly,  useless  shape  that  he  cannot  bear 
them." 

Browning's  love  of  the  far-fetched 
and  grotesque,  that  is,  repelled  the 
reader  brought   up   upon   Wordsworth 
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and  Tennyson.  A  writer  who  shows 
originality  by  oddness  must  count  upon 
shocking  the  common-sense  reader. 
The  Carlylese  dialect  was  in  the  same 
way  an  obstacle  which  long  prevented 
the  recognition  of  the  extraordinary 
power  which  it  masked.  Wordsworth's 
agreeable  theory  that  unpopularity  is  a 
natural  result  of  original  genius  is  not 
universally  true.  Many  of  the  greatest 
writers  have  achieved  popularity  at 
once.  But  it  may  be  true  when  the 
originality  chooses  to  manifest  itself 
by  aggressive  eccentricity.  Bagehot, 
we  see,  could  recognize  the  singular 
force  and  thought  in  two  of  the  most 
characteristic  poems.  What  he  "could 
not  bear"  was  the  oddity  of  the  mode 
of  presentation.  He  is  so  disgusted  by 
the  coarse  invective  of  the  Jews  as 
they  are  being  driven  into  church  that 
he  is  blind  to  the  dignity  and  passion 
of  their  final  protest  against  Christian 
persecution.  "Caliban"  is  so  disgust- 
ing a  monster,  "sprawling  flat  on  his 
belly  in  the  mire,"  that  Bagehot  re- 
fuses to  be  interested  in  the  singular 
power  with  which  he  illustrates  an- 
thropomorphic conceptions  of  theology. 
In  both  poems  Browning,  as  we  all  see 
now,  is  not  only  uttering  thoughts  of 
deep  interest,  but  gains  a  peculiar  im- 
pressiveness  from  the  very  quaintness 
of  the  setting.  Bagehot,  and  no  doubt 
he  represented  many  contemporaries,  is 
so  shocked  by  the  quaint  embodiment 
that  he  will  not  listen  to  the  truth  em- 
bodied; or  rather  denies  it  to  be  poeti- 
cal. That  really  means,  no  doubt,  that 
he  invents  a  canon  of  poetry  to  justify 
his  prejudice.  He  will  indeed  admit 
that  the  grotesque  has  its  proper  place. 
He  admires  the  "Pied  Piper,"  and 
quotes  nearly  the  whole  of  it.  It  is 
"homely,  comic  and  true,"  and  does  not 
disgust  us  like  Caliban.  But  the  gro- 
tesque, as  a  setting  for  the  tragic  or 
the  solemn,  jars  upon  him,  and  there- 
fore is  illegitimate.  The  tendency  to 
admire  it  is,  he  thinks,  a  proof  that 


modern  readers  are  half  educated,  and 
are  taken  by  what  is  "glaring,"  instead 
of  admiring  the  "pure  art,"  which  ap- 
peals to  the  thoughtful  and  cultivated. 
This,  it  may  be  said,  is  simply  the 
expression  of  the  dislike  of  the  aca- 
demic to  the  eccentric,  or  proves  that 
Browning  had  the  characteristics  of 
the  romanticists— and  when  we  have 
called  a  man  romantic  or  classical,  we , 
somehow  fancy  that  we  have  ex- 
plained as  well  as  ticketed  him.  How- 
ever that  may  be,  there  is  another  ob- 
vious reason  why  readers  should  have 
been  slow  to  overcome  the  prejudice 
raised  by  Browning's  indulgence  in  the 
"incongruous."  Some  of  his  chief  pred- 
ecessors, Wordsworth  and  Byron  and 
Shelley,  represented  moments  in  the 
great  revolutionary  disturbances  of  the 
intellectual  atmosphere.  They  had 
something  very  definite  to  say  about 
the  religious  and  political  problems  in 
which  their  contemporaries  were  most 
keenly  interested.  Now,  it  is  charac- 
teristic, as  Mr.  Stopford  Brooke  re- 
marks, of  Browning's  poetry  that  "no 
one  could  tell  from  it  that  he  had  any 
social  views  or  politics  at  all."  In  a 
general  way  he  was,  of  course,  a  Lib- 
eral, and  obviously,  for  example,  sym- 
pathized with  Italian  patriotism.  But 
he  is  not  only  without  the  local  patri- 
otism of  an  Englishman,  but  never  ut- 
ters the  general  principles  of  demo- 
cratic enthusiasm.  He  is  in  an  attitude 
of  detachment.  Carlyle  gained  a  hear- 
ing in  spite  of  his  oddities,  when  the 
prose  epic  of  the  French  Revolution 
expressed  his  vehement  convictions 
upon  the  whole  social  movement. 
Browning  appeared  to  be  interested 
only  in  the  politics  of  the  middle  ages 
or  the  Renaissance,  and  had  nothing  to 
say  upon  modern  democracy  and  the 
rights  of  man.  He  is  equally  indiffer- 
ent to  the  intellectual  changes  due  to 
the  growth  of  science  and  criticism. 
Tennyson  appealed  to  his  most  thought- 
ful readers  because  he  expressed  most 
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forcibly  emotions  roused  by  the  so- 
called  conflict  between  faith  and  rea- 
son. Browning  had  a  theology  of  his 
own,  which  may  have  been,  as  Mr. 
Stopford  Brooke  thinks,  more  consist- 
ent and  definite  than  that  of  Tenny- 
son. But  if  so  tbe  strength  of  his  con- 
victions prevents  him  from  giving  ut- 
terance like  his  contemporary  to  the 
misgivings  characteristic  of  his  period. 
He  is  not  preoccupied  like  Tennyson 
with  the  scepticism  which  seems  to 
some  the  most  hateful  and  to  others 
the  most  acceptable  movement  of  the 
time.  He  let  Strauss  or  Darwin  go 
their  own  way,  and  apparently  they 
did  not  in  the  least  trouble  his  mind. 
Obviously  he  had  not  the  advantage 
for  a  popular  audience  of  either  accept- 
ing or  rejecting  the  current  formula 
which  at  a  given  moment  embody  the 
hopes  and  fears  of  ordinary  mankind. 
Browning,  whatever  else  he  was,  was 
essentially  a  psychologist;  not  only  in- 
terested, but  it  might  seem  exclusively 
interested,  in  varieties  of  human  char- 
acter and  passion.  So  far,  indeed,  he 
represents  one  contemporary  tendency. 
When  the  revolutionary  impulse  of  the 
previous  generation  died  away,  and  so- 
ciety was  settling  down  for  a  time  into 
a  comparatively  settled  order,  it  was 
natural  that  men  should  begin  to  look 
about  them  and  take  stock  of  the  social 
position.  The  novelists  turned  from 
the  romance  of  Scott  and  tried  like 
Bulwer  and  Thackeray  and  Dickens  to 
portray  the  various  phases  of  contem- 
porary society.  They  make  up  for  the 
want  of  romance  by  a  closer  psycholog- 
ical analysis  than  had  satisfied  their 
predecessors;  and  more  or  less  con- 
sciously give  us  what  may  be  called 
"descriptive  sociology"  by  photographic 
portraits  of  characteristic  types.  No 
one  was  a  keener  observer  of  charac- 
ter than  Browning,  or  more  profoundly 
interested  in  anything  which  revealed 
human  nature.  The  fascination  for 
him  of  a  remarkable  crime  is  sufficient- 


ly proved  by  the  amazing  plan  of  mak- 
ing a  poem  by  repeating  such  a  story 
twelve  times.  The  English  crime  re- 
corded in  the  "Inn  Album,"  and  the 
unpleasant  vagaries  of  the  lunatic  of 
"Red  Cotton  Night  Cap  Country,"  are 
equally  singular  if  less  successful.  In 
that  direction  Browning  no  doubt  an- 
ticipates one  of  the  marks  of  modern 
"realism."  He  may  be  compared  with 
his  contemporary  Balzac,  who  was  be- 
ginning his  comedy  of  human  life  a 
little  before  Browning's  first  publica- 
tion. The  contrasts  are  obvious  enough; 
but  the  two  are  alike  in  the  keen  in- 
terest with  which  they  follow  the  ab- 
normal developments  of  human  pas- 
sions. In  many  poems,  too,  Browning 
gave  with  extraordinary  intensity  the 
characteristic  types  of  different  peri- 
ods. Mr.  Brooke  agrees  with  Ruskin 
that  the  short  poem  in  which  the  bishop 
orders  his  tomb  at  St.  Praxed's  con- 
centrates in  a  few  lines  all  the  rich 
elements  of  the  Renaissance.  But 
Browning's  point  of  view  has  a  dis- 
tinctive difference  from  that  of  the  nov- 
elist's. He  must  have  read  very  wide- 
ly and  with  keen  penetration.  But  it 
can  hardly  be  said  that  he  is  interested 
in  the  history  of  what  we  call  the  "so- 
cial organism."  When  Balzac  analyzed 
his  contemporaries  it  was  always  with 
a  view  to  exhibit  the  nature  of  con- 
temporary changes— such  as  the  growth 
of  the  corrupting  influence  of  financial 
magnates.  The  interest  in  the  past 
roused  by  the  Waverley  Novels  and 
carried  on  in  Hugo's  "Notre  Dame." 
implies  also  an  interest  in  the  old  feu- 
dal and  ecclesiastical  order  which 
formed  the  environment  of  the  charac- 
ters. With  Browning  the  relation  is 
inverted.  He  is  primarily  and  es- 
sentially interested  in  the  individual. 
There  are,  no  doubt,  many  strik- 
ing descriptions  in  "Sordello"  of  the 
ways  and  manners  of  the  Italians  of 
the  thirteenth  century.  But  a  reader 
must  have  got   his     information   else- 
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where  who  understands  what  Guelphs 
and  Ghibellines  were  about,  or  what 
part  they  were  playing  in  the  great 
drama  of  human  history.  Browning, 
as  he  tells  us  himself,  is  giving  the  his- 
tory of  Sordello's  soul,  and  the  politi- 
cal events  form  a  mere  background. 
He  has  no  particular  theory  about  the 
relation  between  Church  and  State  in 
mediaeval  times,  any  more  than  he 
preaches  any  doctrine  about  their  de- 
sirable relation  at  the  present  day. 
The  history,  that  is,  interests  him  not 
for  its  own  sake,  but  because  it  some- 
how generates  such  singular  types  of 
humanity.  He  thinks  of  the  individual 
first,  and  of  the  surroundings  only  so 
far  as  they  bring  out  the  characteris- 
tics common  to  men  in  all  ages,  though 
stimulated  to  excess  at  particular  peri- 
ods. His  attitude  is  that  of  the  scien- 
tific psychologist  searching  old  records 
for  remarkable  phenomena.  Whether 
he  finds  them  in  modern  France  or  the 
England  of  the  last  century,  or  Rome 
of  two  centuries  ago;  in  the  Spanish 
cloister,  or  among  the  factions  of  Ital- 
ian cities,  they  are  equally  fascinating; 
and  incidentally  he  may  give— as  he 
certainly  succeeds  in  giving — the  con- 
temporary spirit  embodied  in  an  essen- 
tial type.  That  is  done  with  extraor- 
dinary power  and  insight;  but  it  is  not 
unnatural  perhaps  that  even  a  saga- 
cious reader  might  look  upon  the  result 
as  a  mere  museum  of  curious  cases. 
It  contains  monstrosities— dwarfs  or 
giants— and  does  not  directly  illustrate 
the  normal  human  being. 

This  implies  another  quality.  Brown- 
ing, as  Bagehot  complains,  is  more  of 
a  "realist"  than  any  poet,  because  his 
"ideals"  are  "immersed  in  matter."  He 
shows  the  type,  but  as  embodied  in  the 
concrete  individual.  He  sees  the  ac- 
cessories, the  local  and  accidental  pe- 
culiarities, with  amazing  vividness, 
though,  instead  of  distracting  atten- 
tion, they  only  serve  to  stamp  the  es- 
sential impression  with  greater  power. 


He  gives  his  theory  in  the  verse  called 
"Transcendentalism."  The  misguided 
poet  seeks  to  give  the  "naked  thoughts, 
instead  of  draping  them  in  sights  and 
sounds."  That  is  the  blunder  of  the 
"Transcendentalist"  or  "mystic."  Ja- 
cob Boehme  found  one  day,  he  says, 
that  flowers  talked,  and  tried  to  inter- 
pret their  language  into  metaphysical 
lectures.  His  disciples  try  to  develop 
their  system  by  a  subtler  and  more 
remote  interpretation,  and  plunge  fur- 
ther into  the  metaphysical  bog.  But 
the  true  method  is  that  of  the  "mage," 
who  "vents  a  brace  of  rhymes"  and 
creates  the  rose  itself.  The  poet,  thalj 
is,  is  not  to  give  the  abstract  principle, 
but  the  concrete  embodiment  as  vivid- 
ly, minutely  and  distinctly  as  possible. 
The  reader  may  do  the  abstraction  for 
himself.  One  result  is  his  treatment 
of  Nature,  to  which  Mr.  Stopford 
Brooke  devotes  an  interesting  discus- 
sion. "Nature,"  in  this  sense  of  a 
most  ambiguous  word,  means  natural 
scenery— sea  and  sky  and  mountains. 
By  Wordsworth  and  his  school,  Nature, 
or  the  whole  visible  world,  is  taken  to 
be  "the  living  raiment  of  the  Deity"; 
it  is  the  symbol  of  the  universal  power 
which  lies  behind  the  sense-given  phe- 
nomena: "a  motion  and  a  spirit,"  as 
Wordsworth  puts  it,  that  impels 

All  thinking  things,  all  objects  of  all 

thought, 
And  rolls  through  all  things. 

That,  however,  is  the  way  to  Boehm- 
enism;  to  the  metaphysical  abstrac- 
tion, instead  of  concrete  realities. 
Browning,  therefore,  will  have  none  of 
it.  His  view  of  Nature  is  rather  that 
of  Burns;  a  most  vivid  perception  of 
sights  and  sounds,  an  extraordinary 
power  of  giving  the  effect  by  a  vigor- 
ous phrase  or  two;  but  also  an  entire 
absence  of  the  mystical.  He  is  free 
from  Buskin's  "pathetic  fallacies," 
which  make  the  rose  talk.  He  is  con- 
tent  with  the  rose  itself,   and   simply 
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sees  things  as  they  are.  Nobody  can 
paint  landscape,  especially  Italian  land- 
scape, with  such  concentrated  power 
as  Browning.  He  can  sometimes  do 
by  a  single  stroke  what  Ruskin  does 
by  an  elaborate  catalogue  of  pictur- 
esque effects.  He  seizes  at  once  the 
characteristic  points.  One  point  to 
which  Mr.  Brooke  calls  attention  is  his 
eye  for  the  animal  life  which  peoples 
the  scenery.  There  is,  for  example,  a 
whole  menagerie  in  "Caliban  upon 
Setebos,"  each  incomparably  touched 
in  a  single  phrase.  There  again  he 
may  remind  us  of  Burns  with  his  field- 
mouse  or  his  old  sheep  Mailie.  He  sees 
with  pre-Raphaelite  distinctness  the 
particular  objects  which  make  up  what 
we  call  nature  but  he  has  nothing  to 
say  about  the  metaphysical  deity.  Na- 
ture with  a  capital  letter  is  after  all 
the  sounding-board  of  the  individual, 
and  may  echo  optimism  or  pessimism 
with  equal  facility.  Browning  more 
than  once *  ridicules  Byron's  misan- 
thropical Nature,  personified  in  the 
Ocean,  which  sends  man  "howling  to 
their  gods."  He  has  no  taste  for  that 
region  of  thought.  "Poets  never 
dream,"  says  one  of  his  characters 
(ironically  or  not).  Coleridge,  indeed, 
pointed  out  that  a  large  class  of  poetry 
is  really  made  of  dreams,  and  illustra- 
ted the  theory  by  splendid  examples. 
Browning  at  least  is  always  wide 
awake— in  the  world  of  tangible  reali- 
ties; and  equally  far  from  the  state  of 
mind  which  made  Wordsworth  cling 
to  a  post  to  convince  himself  that  mat- 
ter really  existed. 

This,  however,  might  suggest  a  mis- 
understanding. The  preference  of  the 
concrete  reality— which  is  implied  in  all 
his  best  poetical  work — does  not  really 
imply  that  Browning  had  not  a  general 
"theory  of  human  conduct"  or  of  the 
world.  The  very  contrary  is  true.  In 
"Easter  Day  and  Christmas  Eve,"  for 

1  In  "La  Saislaz"  and  "Pifine  at  the  Fair." 


example,  he  expresses  it  characteristi- 
cally, and  shows  his  real  method.  He 
gives  most  realistic  pictures  of  the  con- 
gregations in  the  dissenting  chapel,  at 
St.  Peter's,  and  in  the  lecture-room  of 
the  Gbttingen  professor,  and  shows 
what  he  takes  to  be  the  true  principle 
embodied  in  each  of  these  particular 
manifestations.  But  he  is  apparently 
content  to  hold  that  each  may  be  in 
the  right  in  his  own  place,  without  dis- 
cussing the  philosophical  principles  in- 
volved. In  the  curious  later  poem, 
"La  Saisiaz,"  he  does,  indeed,  give  a 
piece  of  reasoning  which  contrasts 
oddly  with  the  pathetic  treatment  of 
the  incident  which  suggested  the  expo- 
sition. It  shows  too,  I  venture  to  think, 
very  distinctly  that  he  is  in  an  uncon- 
genial region  of  thought.  It  is  not  that 
the  reasoning  is  unsound;  upon  that  I 
have  nothing  to  say;  it  is  simply  that 
he  repeats  the  most  familiar  of  all  ar- 
guments about  the  immortality  of  the 
soul,  heaven  and  hell,  and  so  forth,  as 
if  they  had  never  occurred  to  any  one 
before,  instead  of  being  the  staple  of 
whole  libraries  of  theology.  To  go 
through  them  again,  and  without  any 
reference  to  modern  forms  of  the  diffi- 
culties involved,  seems  to  imply  that 
his  attention  had  been  only  just  aroused 
by  the  death  of  his  friend.  Browning's 
starting  point  and  method  from  first 
to  last  is  in  short  psychological.  At  an 
early  age  he  decided  to  make  poetry 
his  profession.  He  did  not,  like  most 
young  poets,  burst  into  song  under  the 
stress  of  passion.  The  absence  of  any 
simple  and  direct  utterances  of  love  is, 
as  Mr.  Stopford  Brooke  points  out,  one 
of  his  remarkable  characteristics.  No- 
body has  uttered  the  love  of  husband 
for  wife  more  touchingly  and  perfectly. 
But  the  ordinary  lover's  passion  seems 
to  interest  him  mainly  when  it  intro- 
duces some  ethical  or  psychological 
problem.  He  begins  by  meditating  up- 
on the  proper  function  of  the  poet  or 
prophet— identical  persons.     He  takes 
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Paracelsus  and  Sordello,  and  elaborate- 
ly follows  their  careers  to  show  exactly 
where  they  went  wrong.  Paracelsus 
(speaking  roughly)  exalts  Knowledge 
above  Love  and  falls  into  charlatan- 
ism. Sordello  fails  because  he  thinks 
too  much  of  himself,  and  cannot  devote 
himself  to  some  external  issue.  From 
these  precedents  he  works  out  by  a 
kind  of  inductive  process  the  ethical 
doctrine  which  is  embodied  in  such 
noble  poems  as  "Rabbi  Ben  Ezra,"  and 
"Abt  Vogler."  Life  is,  or  should  be,  a 
process  of  training;  devotion  to  some 
worthy  purpose  gives  the  motive  force 
which  forms  the  character  by  the 
struggle  against  outward  obstacles. 
But  unless  the  intellect  be  duly  regu- 
lated by  the  affections  we  shall  end  in 
idle  intellectual  gymnastics  or  as  effem- 
inate aesthetic  voluptuaries.  His  theol- 
ogy is  the  other  side  of  the  same  doc- 
trine. "Rabbi  Ben  Ezra"  invites  us  to 
note  that  metaphor  "the  potter's 
wheel."  The  world  is  the  machinery 
by  which  the  divine  operator  finally 
turns  out  "heaven's  consummate  cup." 
Life,  of  course,  is  full  of  mysteries; 
the  potter's  wheel,  as  nobody  knew 
better,  turns  out  consummate  scoun- 
drels as  well  as  finished  saints;  but  the 
doctrine  justifies  the  belief  that  there 
is  a  meaning  dimly  discoverable.  The 
Rabbi  aspires  to  be  able  to  say,  "I  who 
saw  power  now  see  love  perfect  too." 
The  same  thought  constantly  occurs, 
and  is  worked  out  in  the  last  poem 
"Reverie."  He  knew  Power  from  the 
first;  and  life  has  made  it  plain  to  him 
that  if  we  could  reach  a  closer  view, 
"Love  were  as  plain  to  see."  Seen  from 
the  other  side,  we  can  believe  that  the 
errors!  of  the  individual  are  incidents 
in  a  process  of  evolution,  by  which  the 
higher  instincts  may  be  developed, 
though  in  life  they  have  to  struggle 
through  ignorance  and  weakness. 

I  say  nothing  of  the  truth  of  this  doc- 
trine, except  that  like  many  ethical 
conceptions   it   suggests    doubts   when 


stated  as  the  whole  and  absolute  truth; 
but  that  in  any  case  it  enables  Brown- 
ing to  shape  his  convictions  into  his 
loftiest  poetry.  No  poet  is  more  sensi- 
tive to  the  beauty  of  the  heroic  and 
unselfish  impulses  or  provides  them 
with  more  impressive  utterance.  His 
sympathy  is  with  the  vivid  spontane- 
ous intuitions,  which  disperse  the  soph- 
istries, and  can  on  occasion  override 
the  commonplace  rules  of  conventional 
morality.  That,  I  take  it,  is  the  central 
motive  of  the  "Ring  and  the  Book." 
Pompilia  represents  the  unsophistica- 
ted instinct  of  love;  the  "simple  faith 
miscalled  simplicity,"  in  which  sophis- 
try, if  it  should  even  occur,  finds  no 
point  of  vantage  and  is  spontaneously 
ejected.  Caponsacchi,  who  has  been  a 
worldly  pleasure-seeking  priest,  shows 
his  nobility  by  his  intuitive  recogni- 
tion of  the  beauty  of  her  charac- 
ter, and  his  contempt  for  the  proprie- 
ties which  he  must  outrage  in  order  to 
save  her.  The  aged  Pope  admits  that 
Caponsacchi  is  guilty  of  "manifold  in- 
fringement of  laws  prescribed  prudent- 
ly" by  his  "impulsive  self-display."  But 
he  is  roused  to  enthusiasm  by  the 
young  man's  "healthy  rage,"  the  "cham- 
pionship of  God  at  first  blush,"  which 
prompted  the  man's  "great  undisguised 
leap  over  post  and  pole  right  into  mid- 
cirque."  The  elaborate  reports  of  what 
half  Rome  said,  and  what  the  other 
half  said,  and  of  the  Tertium  Quid,  and 
of  the  argumentations  of  the  lawyers, 
are  intended  (that  at  least  seems  to  be 
the  best  excuse  for  them)  to  bring  out 
the  beauty  of  the  genuine  intuitive 
morality  by  the  background  of  stupid 
average  mankind  with  its  commonplace 
external  rules.  That  Browning  should 
have  allowed  two  long  innings  to  the 
loathsome  murderer  seems  to  be  a  re- 
sult of  his  strange  interest  in  morbid 
psychology.  The  real  power  of  the 
book,  anyhow,  centres  in  the  three  dis- 
courses of  the  persons  who  are  en- 
dowed with  the  divine  instinct  which 
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pierces  to  the  heart  of  things,  and  at 
once  dictates  the  right  action  and  reads 
the  true  purpose  of  the  world.  The 
soul  so  constituted  is,  as  Wordsworth 
puts  it,  "happy  as  a  lover,"  in  the 
crises  which  bewilder  the  grosser  na- 
tures, because  it  is  in  spontaneous  har- 
mony with  the  purpose  of  its  Creator. 
This  conviction,  however,  which  in- 
spires some  of  his  noblest  poetry,  leads 
to  a  good  many  of  the  curious  psycho- 
logical and  ethical  puzzles  in  which  he 
delights.  They  raise  very  pretty  points 
of  casuistry,  and  naturally  sometimes 
suggest  doubts  as  to  the  solution. 
"Ivan  Ivanovitch"— one  of  the  later 
poems  which  still  show  his  full  power 
—gives  a  version  of  the  old  story 
which  used  to  fascinate  us  in  Miss 
Martineau's  "Feats  on  the  Fiord." 
There  a  man  throws  out  children  to 
the  wolves."  Browning  attributes  the 
performance  to  the  mother.  The  ad- 
mirable Ivan  at  once  cuts  off  her  head, 
and  goes  away  to  play  with  his  chil- 
dren as  if  she  had  been  a  thistle.  The 
village  Pope  very  much  applauds  what 
he  has  done,  as  the  Pope  of  Rome  ap- 
plauded Caponsacchi.  Ivan  had  shown 
himself  "heart-sober  and  heart-sound 
and  ready  to  hear  God's  voice."  Ivan 
takes  this  verdict  as  a  mere  matter  of 
course;  he  has  no  doubts  in  the  matter. 
For  all  that,  Ivan  would,  I  presume, 
have  been  guilty  of  manslaughter  and 
probably  murder  according  to  English 
law.  Was  he  really  right?  According 
to  the  mother's  story,  she  had  not  sac- 
rificed her  children  in  order  to  save  her 
own  life,  but  had  done  her  best  to  save 
them.  Her  only  fault  in  that  case  was 
that  she  consented  to  live.  Ivan  may 
be  supposed  to  perceive  that  she  was 
lying;  and,  even  if  she  spoke  the  truth, 
our  instincts  may  tell  us  that  a  mother 
ought  to  refuse  to  escape.  I  confess 
that  to  me  Ivan  appears  to  have  been 
decidedly  hasty,  and  that  the  poor 
mother  should  have  been  left  to  her 
conscience.    Anyhow,  gentlemen  of  the 


Ivan  variety,  who  are  ready  to  supple- 
ment the  laws  by  their  own  notions  of 
justice,  strike  me  as  likely  to  do  a 
great  deal  of  mischief.  The  moral  in- 
stinct, I  fancy,  is  often  made  to  jus- 
tify atrocious  applications  of  Lynch 
law,  and  is  far  from  infallible.  Else- 
where he  protests  against  the  common- 
place judgment.  A  characteristic  prob- 
lem is  that  of  the  lady  who  sends  her 
lover  into  the  lion's  pit  to  fetch  her 
glove.  According  to  the  authorized 
version,  he  gets  it  and  throws  it  in  her 
face,  when  everybody  says  that  it 
serves  her  right.  Browning's  ingenuity 
suggests  the  opposite  side.  The  lover, 
it  seems,  has  been  boasting  of  his 
readiness  to  perform  feats  for  his 
lady's  sake,  and  has  no  right  to  com- 
plain of  being  taken  at  his  word.  Any 
page,  she  thinks,  would  have  done  as 
much  to  save  his  pay  for  a  week.  That 
would  be  all  very  well,  if  it  had  not 
occurred  to  Browning  to  draw  a  mag- 
nificent portrait  of  the  lion — 

One's  whole  blood  grew  curdling  and 

creepy, 
To  see  the  black  mane,  vast  and  heapy, 
The  tail  in  the  air,  stiff  and  straining, 
The  wide  eyes,  nor  waxing  nor  waning. 

— when  the  lion  is  driven  out  of  his 
den  by  the  firework,  and  stares  round 
for  a  victim.  If  I  had  walked  up  to 
such  a  beast  to  recover  a  lady's  glove, 
I  might  probably  be  too  polite  to  say 
what  I  thought,  but  I  should  certainly 
agree  with  De  Lorge  that  I  had  sub- 
mitted to  a  pretty  severe  test  of  my 
devotedness.  The  Knight  who,  in  one 
of  Scott's  ballads,  fights  without  ar- 
mor at  his  mistress's  command,  takes 
perhaps  a  more  becoming  view  when 
he  calls  upon  her  to  justify  herself  by 
performing  an  equivalent  act  of  devo- 
tion. But  to  speak  as  if  the  feat  were 
a  mere  bit  of  sham  heroism  strikes  one 
as  unreasonable.  The  truth  is,  I  take 
it,  that  when  you  appropriate  a  story 
which  makes  a  very  good  fable  to  il- 
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lustrate  one  moral,  you  cannot  press  it 
into  the  service  of  the  opposite  moral 
(there    always    is    an    opposite    moral) 
without      a       certain      awkwardness. 
Browning's      characteristic      subtlety 
leads  him  to  take  pleasure  in  discover- 
ing such  unexpected  aspects  of  an  ap- 
parently plain  situation.    When  he  tells 
the  story  of  Clive's  early  duel,  for  ex- 
ample, we  ordinary  readers  are  quite 
content  with  the  obvious  view.     When 
the   officer   whom   he   has   accused  of 
cheating  holds  a  pistol  to  his  breast, 
and  he  repeats  the  accusation,  he  has 
shown    courage    enough.      He    might 
have  confessed  without  shame  to  hav- 
ing been  afraid,  even  without  appealing 
to   the   dictum   of    Charles   XII.,   that 
every  hero  has   known   fear  who  has 
snuffed  a  candle  with  his  fingers.    But 
Browning's  Clive  is  not  content.    What 
frightened  him,  as  he  explained,  was 
not  the  risk  of    a  gullet  through   his 
heart,  but  the  possibility  that  his  op- 
ponent might  have  spared  him,  saying 
"Keep  your  life,  calumniator!"     Then 
he  would  have  been  disgraced,  and  had 
no  course  except  to  use  his  pistol  on 
himself.    The  story  is  most  impressive- 
ly told,  but  it  is  hard  to  imagine  this 
ingenious    refinement    could    have    oc- 
curred to  Clive  at  the  time.     It  is  an- 
other illustration  of   Browning's  char- 
acteristic   love   of   seeing    a    story   at 
some  odd  angle.    The  flash  of  intuitive 
perception   may   sometimes   appear   to 
reveal  truth  overlooked  by  the  conven- 
tional; but  it  also  sometimes  suggests 
to    the    prosaic    that    even     morality 
wants   a   little   guidance   by    common 
sense.     One  of  Browning's  undeniable 
triumphs   is    the    "Old    Grammarian." 
Considered  as  an   illustration  of     the 
period— of   the   spirit  of  the   student's 
"soul,  hydroptic  with  a  sacred  thirst" 
— it   is   inimitable.     "That   low   man," 
says  Browning, 

That  low  man  seeks  a  little  thing  to  do, 
Sees  it  and  does  it; 


That  high  man,  with  a  great  thing  to 
pursue, 
Dies  ere  he  knows  it. 

Professor  Maitland  has  lately  applied 
these  noble  verses  with  singular  felic- 
ity to  Lord  Acton.     Clearly  the  "high 
man"  is  worthy  of  all  respect;  and  yet 
one  cannot  help  asking,  does  not  the 
"low  man"  make  the  right  choice?    No 
doubt   the    tragedy   of   the   high   man 
"settling  the  doctrine  of  the  enclitic  De, 
dead  from  the  waist  down,"  is  pathetic; 
and    we   admire    his    wasted   heroism. 
But  was  it   not  wasted?     Browning's 
judgment  is  not  explicitly  stated,  but 
the  Grammarian  is  justified  to  his  dis- 
ciples that  he  "left  Now  for  dogs  and 
apes,"  whereas   "Man  has  for     ever." 
Possibly,  but  after  all  even  the  best  of 
us  have  to  live  in  time,  and  it  does  not 
seem  quite  clear  that  we  shall  find  op- 
portunity in  another  world  for  complet- 
ing our  theory  of  the  enclitic  De.     Life 
is    limited,   and   vulgar-minded   people 
like  myself  will  hold  that  it  is  possible 
to  have   too  much  even  of     romantic 
heroism.     A  man,  no  doubt,  as  Rabbi 
Ben  Ezra  remarks,  is  not  to  be  judged 
by  the  "vulgar  mass  called  Work"— by 
his  tangible  achievements,  but  by  the 
intrinsic  qualities  which  he  has  devel- 
oped. But  that  may  be  held  consistent- 
ly with  the  belief  that  the  development 
should  be  governed  by  directing  one's 
energies  to  the  feasible. 

Browning's  heroes  are  equally  inter- 
esting poetically,  whatever  view  we 
may  take  of  such  points.  There  is  an- 
other direction  in  which  he  stirs  some 
more  difficult  problems.  One  of  them 
is  touched  in  the  curious  poem  called 
"The  Statue  and  the  Bust."  The  lady 
means  to  leave  her  husband  for  the 
duke,  but  the  lovers  go  on  postponing 
their  design  till  months  grow  into 
years,  and  both  perceive  that  they  have 
been  dreaming  their  lives  away.  The 
reader  is  supposed  to  urge  that  they 
were  at  least  right  in  not  carrying  out 
the  criminal  intention.     Browning  re- 
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plies  that  a  crime  will  serve  for  a  text 
as  well  as  a  virtue  "golden  through 
and  through."  If  you  choose  to  play 
a  game,  you  should  fight  for  the  prize 
to  the  uttermost.  The  sin  he  imputes 
to  each  frustrate  ghost: 

Is— the  unlit  lamp,  and  the  ungirt  loin, 
Though  the  end  in  sight  was  sin,  I 
say; 

You  of  the  virtue  (we  issue  .join) 
How  strive  you?    De  te  fabula! 

That  raises  the  question  whether  a 
resolute  is  not  to  be  preferred  to  an 
irresolute  sinner.  In  the  supposed  case, 
the  hesitation  is  not  due  to  conscien- 
tious scruples,  but  to  simple  weakness 
of  character.  One  bad  quality  happens 
to  be  antagonistic  to  another.  This 
illustrates  the  difficulty  of  judging  ac- 
tion by  an  absolute  and  abstract  rule 
when  a  complete  judgment  involves  an 
estimate  of  the  whole  implication  as 
to  character.  A  man  acts  rightly,  as 
the  ordinary  observer  will  say,  when 
he  does  not  break  one  of  the  ten  com- 
mandments. But  in  the  complexity  of 
human  life  he  may  have  bad  motives 
for  externally  good  conduct.  He  is 
saved  from  committing  murder  simply 
by  fear  of  the  gallows.  Perhaps,  then, 
he  is  only  a  greater  coward,  not  a  less 
malevolent  person,  than  an  actual  mur- 
derer. The  actors  in  this  case  are 
withheld  by  feebleness  of  will  from 
breaking  the  seventh  commandment. 
Are  we  to  condemn  or  approve?  The 
answer  cannot  be  given  in  one  word. 
The  solution  to  which  Browning  would 
seem  to  lean  is  that  energy  is  the  fun- 
damental quality.  It  may,  no  doubt, 
stimulate  to  the  most  outrageous 
crimes.  The  murderer,  the  tyrant,  the 
reckless  sensualist  may  show  energy 
by  breaking  all  laws  human  and  di- 
vine. Still,  they  come  under  the  prin- 
ciple which  underlies  the  maxim,  "the 
greater  the  sinner,  the  greater  the 
saint."  They  are  at  least  of  the  raw 
material  of  which  heroes  can  be  made. 


It  is  the  undecided  Mr.  Facing-both- 
ways  whose  case  is  really  hopeless. 
The  irresolute  become  hateful  both  to 
God  and  his  enemies,  and  of  them 
nothing  can  be  made.  They  are  too 
brittle  to  be  shaped  into  a  satisfactory 
vessel  by  the  potter's  wheel,  and  must 
be  thrown  on  the  rubbish  heap.  We 
must  admit,  then,  that  obedience  to  the 
established  code  does  not  give  a  satis- 
factory test  of  virtue.  We  must  go  be- 
yond that  fact  to  consider  whether 
conduct  which  appears  to  be  immoral 
should  not  be  rather  described  as  im- 
perfect. Morality  is  in  this  sense  "rel- 
ative." The  judgment  must  take  into 
account  the  individual's  stage  of  devel- 
opment and  the  surroundings  in  which 
he  is  placed.  An  Achilles  who  behaved 
to-day  as  he  behaved  in  the  Siege  of 
Troy  would  be  a  simple  ruffian;  and 
yet  the  hero  may  have  been  in  the  line 
of  furthest  advance  towards  a  higher 
moral  type.  We  may  admire  qualities 
in  the  heroic  age  which  would  be  ex- 
tremely awkward  in  a  modern  draw- 
ing-room, because  after  all  they  repre- 
sent stages  in  the  development  of  the 
chivalrous  gentleman. 

The  theory  is  of  course  familiar  to  a 
generation  which  has  got  "evolution" 
on  the  brain.  With  some  allied  prob- 
lems, it  appears  in  Browning  in  a 
shape  which  suggests  a  whole  series  of 
intricate  dissertations.  In  the  genuine 
poetry  he  is  content  to  embody  impres- 
sive types  of  character  in  the  most 
concentrated  form,  and  leaves  it  to  the 
reader  to  solve  the  resulting  problems 
of  casuistry.  In  the  later  or  extra- 
poetical  works,  we  have  an  elaborate 
exposition  of  the  casuistry  itself.  Then 
the  sentences  draw  out  in  telescope 
fashion  as  each  phrase  suggests  some 
new  thought,  and  parentheses  are 
placed  into  the  middle  of  them,  or  a 
quotation  is  introduced  from  a  hypo- 
thetical speaker  who  introduces  into 
that  again  a  quotation  from  yet  an- 
other person;  and  connecting  words  are 
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ruthlessly  struck  out  and  verses  made 
to  cohere  by  simply  jamming  them  to- 
gether by  main  force  and  padlocking 
them  by  a  quaint  rhyme;  and  we  can- 
not tell  who  ia  the  speaker,  Browning 
himself  or  one  of  the.  interlocutors,  or 
whether  he  is  speaking  seriously  or 
ironically;  and  we  are  carried  off  upon 
what  is  meant  for  an  illustration 
which  gradually  diverges  from  the 
statement  meant  to  be  illustrated,  and 
has  to  be  corrected  by  another  equally 
recalcitrant.  One  must  suppose  that 
Browning  more  or  less  kept  his  head 
in  this  distracting  whirl  of  argument 
and  illustration;  but  I,  at  least,  must 
confess  that  I  am  often  hopelessly 
bogged,  and  that  the  commentators  do 
not  always  extricate  me  completely. 
What  I  seem  to  perceive  is  the  general 
nature  of  some  of  the  perplexities 
through  which  one  has  to  wander.  One 
at  least  is  that  of  which  I  have  been 
speaking.  Browning,  as  Mr.  Stopford 
Brooke  says,  is  clearly  an  optimist. 
Life  means  a  struggle,  but  never  sug- 
gests despair.  He  never  whines  or  pro- 
nounces happiness  to  be  a  dream,  and 
the  universe  to  be  a  thoroughly  unsat- 
isfactory arrangement  of  which  we  can 
hope  at  least  that  it  may  be  all  illu- 
sion. He  is  not  tormented  by  Tenny- 
son's misgiving  that  men  of  science 
may  some  day  prove  that  there  is  no 
God,  and  therefore  no  basis  for  moral- 
ity or  any  worthy  aim  for  living  at  all. 
He  holds  always  that  evil  not  good  is 
transitory  and  illusory.  Still,  he  ad- 
mits of  course  that  there  is  a  mystery, 
and  it  comes  before  him  in  another 
shape.  The  mixture  of  evil  and  good 
in  the  human  heart,  he  says  in  "A 
Story  of  Pornic,"  "is  a  marvel  and  a 
curse."  "Essays  and  Reviews"  have 
inclined  the  candid  to  surmise  that  the 
Christian  faith  may  be  false.  He  sees 
reasons  for  supposing  it  true,  and  es- 
pecially that  it  was  the  faith  which 
launched  its  dart  point-blank  at  the 
heart  of  a   lie     by  teaching  "original 


sin,"  and  "the  corruption  of  man's 
heart."  Huxley,  we  may  remember, 
said  something  to  the  same  effect.  To 
say  so  is  to  admit  the  essential  diffi- 
culty. How  are  we  to  reconcile  "op- 
timism" with  the  belief  in  the  essen- 
tial vileness  of  mankind?  Pope  long 
ago  taught  that  if  plague  and  earth- 
quake did  not  break  heaven's  design, 
neither  would  a  Borgia  or  a  Catiline. 
But  his  conclusion  that  whatever  is  is 
right  has  been  generally  taken  as  a 
rather  hollow  answer  to  the  difficulty. 
It  constantly  meets  Browning  in  various 
poems.  Paracelsus  in  his  last  moments 
sees  that  if  he  had  truly  loved,  he 
would  have  known  that  "even  hate  is 
but  a  mask  of  love's,"  and  would  have 
seen  good  in  evil,  and  hope  in  ill-suc- 
cess. Sordello,  under  the  same  cir- 
cumstances, reflects  that  evil  is  not  less 
natural  than  good,  and  even  that  it  is 
necessary  to  the  existence  of  good.  He 
perceives  that  "111  and  Well,  Sorrow 
and  Joy,  Beauty  and  Ugliness,  Virtue 
and  Vice,  the  Larger  and  the  Less," 
may  be  "but  modes  of  time,"  and  have 
"no  force  to  bind  eternity."  I  do  not 
consider  this  to  be  particularly  clear. 
Sordello  is  being  driven  to  the  mysti- 
cal; and  Browning,  if  I  understand 
him  rightly,  considers  the  position  to 
be  dangerous.  If,  indeed,  we  could  see 
the  universe  as  a  whole,  we  might  per- 
ceive that  evil  exists  only  in  appear- 
ance. But  to  perceive  or  to  utter  our 
perception  we  must  be  more  than  hu- 
man. Abt  Vogler  gives  the  musical 
analogy  which  is  characteristically 
Browning's  favorite.  Others  are  wel- 
come to  reason,  "  'tis  we  musicians 
know";  rather,  we  would  say,  feel 
without  knowing.  Abt  Vogler  finds 
the  C  Major  of  this  life  (I  don't  know 
what  a  C  Major  is),  which  implies  that 
the  discords  are  in  reality  essential  to 
the  universal  harmony.  We  must,  how- 
ever, for  the  present,  accept  our  limita- 
tions. We  cannot  grasp  the  whole  or 
rise  to  the  transcendental  region  from 
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which  the  good  of  evil  could  be  under- 
stood. There  are  obvious  practical  ob- 
jections to  such  an  application,  and 
Browning  is  quite  determined  to  keep 
his  footing  on  the  solid  earth  of  act- 
ual facts  and  moral  rules.  What  re- 
mains, however,  is  a  tendency  to  dis- 
cover that  even  the  wicked  have  their 
place  in  the  general  order,  and  that 
sin  is  rather  negative  than  positive,  or 
implies  a  partial  view  of  truth  rather 
than  a  positive  error. 

It  is,  in  fact,  when  Browning  gets 
into  speculations  of  this  kind  that  he 
is  led  into  those  singular  disquisitions 
where  the  poetry,  though  it  never  quite 
disappears,  becomes  subordinate.  The 
problem  what  is  the  good  of  evil— if 
we  are  audacious  enough  to  attempt 
a  solution— can  only  be  attacked  in  the 
remote  transcendental  regions  where 
we  soar,  or  fancy  that  we  soar,  alto- 
gether above  the  atmosphere  of  solid 
experience.  Even  then  the  answer  can- 
not be  given  in  logical  terms,  though 
the  existence  of  an  answer  is  somehow 
indicated  by  the  musical  analogy.  We 
do  not  get  an  answer,  but  are  recom- 
mended to  a  frame  of  mind.  But  it 
suggests  another  set  of  questions  less 
impracticable  and  belonging  to  Brown- 
ing's psychological  domain.  We  may 
perceive  that  the  lower  nature,  instead 
of  being  purely  bad,  represents  a  mo- 
ment essential  to  the  development  of 
the  higher;  that  even  the  bad  man  may 
be  unconsciously  or  reluctantly  an  ally 
of  the  virtuous;  and  therefore  that 
there  is  something  to  be  learnt  by 
cross-examining  him,  and  finding  out 
what  is  his  own  view  of  the  case.  That 
apparently  is  the  line  of  reflection 
which  takes  Browning  into  some  of 
the  singular  performances  in  which  he 
gets  furthest  from  the  legitimate  re- 
gion of  the  poetical.  "Caliban  upon 
Setebos"  embodies  the  first  dim  stir- 
rings of  the  semi-brutal  creature, 
whose  crude  anthropomorphism  yet 
suggests  that  he  is  becoming  vaguely 


alive  to  speculations  which  will  grow 
into  higher  forms  of  creed.  Caliban, 
however,  is  so  concrete  a  personage 
that  he  can  be  presented  as  dramati- 
cally as  his  original  without  the  help 
of  dialectical  disquisition.  Bishop 
Blougram,  who  is  nearly  at  the  other 
end  of  the  scale,  represents  the  diffi- 
culty for  even  the  cultured  intellect  of 
quite  shaking  off  the  surviving  traces 
of  the  Caliban  creed.  He  has  to  com- 
promise and  to  defend  himself  for 
practising  "economy,"  or  the  adultera- 
tion of  truth  by  a  considerable  admix- 
ture of  falsehood.  He  is  becoming, 
perhaps,  a  little  too  discursive,  but  is 
still  so  impressive  dramatically  that 
we  can  hardly  condemn  the  method. 
"Sludge,  the  Medium,"  takes  us  into 
more  questionable  ground.  The  poem, 
if  it  can  be  called  a  poem,  is,  as  Ten- 
nyson said,  "an  example  of  exceeding 
ingenuity  of  mind,"  but,  as  Tennyson 
undeniably  added,  it  is  too  long  by  two- 
thirds.  The  trickery  of  mere  vulgar 
impostors  is  not  worth  such  elaborate 
analysis;  and  we  grow  tired,  spite  of 
all  the  ingenuity,  of  forcing  so  wretch- 
ed a  vermin  to  bolt  out  of  such  a  series 
of  dirty  holes  and  corners.  Browning's 
personal  motives  probably  gave  him 
excessive  enjoyment  of  this  rather  ig- 
noble variety  of  sport.  But  it  is  in  the 
works  which  succeeded  the  "Ring  and 
the  Book"  that  his  singular  fascination 
by  this  clas&  of  problems  leads  to  the 
strangest  performances.  What,  he 
asks,  is  to  be  said  for  Aristophanes, 
for  the  highest  literary  genius  conde- 
scending to  gross  ribaldry  and  cyni- 
cism? That  can  only  be  done,  it  seems, 
by  giving  an  "excursus"  in  a  history 
of  the  Greek  drama,  in  which  the  poet 
and  the  straightforward  literary  his- 
torian seem  to  be  always  tripping  each 
other  up.  Then  there  is  the  case  of 
Louis  Napoleon— swarming,  no  doubt, 
with  interesting  problems  both  for  the 
politician  and  the  psychologist;  of  the 
opportunism  which   listens  alternately 
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to  the  sagacity  of  slow  expediency  and 
the  promptings  of  really  high  purpose; 
and  of  the  hypocrisy   of   a   man  who 
really  means  well,    though  he   has   to 
break   the   most   obvious   moral    laws. 
The    difficulty     of    knowing    whether 
Browning  is   speaking   for   himself  or 
speaking  for  the  actual  Napoleon  or  for 
a    kind    of    potential    Napoleon,    who 
might  have  hit  upon  some  of  the  pre- 
texts put  forward,    becomes   so  great 
that  most  readers  have  to  give  up  the 
task  in  despair.    In  "Red  Cotton  Night 
Cap  Country,"   besides  Browning's  in- 
terest in  all     abnormal   (in  this  case, 
surely  lunatic)  psychology,  the  problem 
is  raised  as  to  the  proper  judgment  up- 
on a   display   of   good   instincts  hope- 
lessly   blinded    by    gross    superstition. 
The  most  remarkable  illustration,  how- 
ever, of  Browning's  interests  and  meth- 
ods is  in  the  singular  "Fifine  at  the 
Fair."     The  full  interpretation  of  that 
and  the  other  works  I  have  mentioned 
must  be  left  to  the  zealous  commenta- 
tor, who  finds  edifying  lessons  through- 
out, and  prefers,  it  seems,  to  have  to 
dig    for    edification    through    tortuous 
labyrinths  of   argument  and  allegory. 
I  only  take  it  as  exhibiting  its  author's 
peculiarities    most   forcibly.      "Fifine," 
it  seems,  was  meant  by  Browning  for 
a1  discussion  of  the  problem— what  ex- 
cuse can  a  Don  Juan  make  for  him- 
self?    The  motto  is  taken  from  Moli- 
ere,    who    in   the    "Festin    de    Pierre" 
gives  a  very  simple  reply.     Don  Juan, 
according  to  him,  does  not  make  any 
excuses  at  all.     He  is  simply  a  sensu- 
alist, who  takes  pleasure  as  he  can  get 
it,  and  does  not  happen  to  be  troubled 
with  any  such  thing  as  a  conscience. 
That    is    naturally    unsatisfactory    to 
Browning.     A  simple  sinner,  who  will 
not  spin  a  web  of  casuistical  sophistry, 
has  not  taken  a  proper  advantage  of 
his  opportunities.      He  ought  to  have 
speculated;  and  if  he  has  not,  Brown- 
ing will  do  it  for  him.    The  sophistry, 
moreover,  has  to  be  made  poetical,  and 


therefore    stated    in    concrete    terms. 
The  professor  of  casuistry  would  argue 
in  syllogisms  to  bring  out  as  clearly  as 
may  be  the  abstract  logical   formula. 
To  give  to  the  reasoning  a  semblance 
of  poetry,  the  argument  must  be  trans- 
lated into   imagery,   the  general   prin- 
ciple   must   be    "immersed    in   circum- 
stances,"   or    some    analogy    must    be 
found  in  simple  sensible  objects.     An 
ordinary  poet  may  be  content  with  a 
simple  metaphor  to  drive  his  meaning 
home.     But  with  Browning  the  meta- 
phor is  pregnant  with  reasoning  which 
expands  it  into  an  allegory.     Then  as 
an  allegory  is  apt  to  be  unmanageable, 
especially  when  overloaded  with  detail, 
the  logic  is  in  danger  of  being  shunted 
into  irrelevant  lines,  and  we  have  to 
hark  back  and  try  to  get  fairly  upon 
the  rails  again.     Fifine  is  a  series  of 
such  performances  which  may,  by  in- 
genious  treatment,   be   converted  into 
something   like    continuous   argument; 
but  which,  I  confess,  appears  to  me  to 
be  an  incoherent  collection  of  sugges- 
tions for  argument:  a  team  of  allego- 
ries or  long-drawn  metaphors  so  refrac- 
tory and  digressive  that  it  is  beyond 
the  skill  of    any  charioteer  to     direct 
them  to  the  definite  goal.  The  starting- 
point  is   the  existence  of     a  class  of 
Bohemians   who   care  nothing   for  re- 
spectability or  the  moral  laws  recog- 
nized by  the  respectable,  and  yet  seem 
to  get  on  very  well  without  it.    What 
is   the   compensation   for  them?     how 
account   for  the   topsy-turvy   order   in 
which    lawlessness    becomes    law   and 
vice  virtue  and  disease  health?     Sev- 
eral    comparisons     suggest    principles 
which  might  serve  as  bases  for  attack- 
ing the  problem.     There  is  the  case  of 
the  swimmer,    or  "amphibian,"   given 
in  the  prologue,  and  afterwards  worked 
out  at  great  length  in  the  poem.    The 
swimmer  is  too  corporeal  for  the  upper 
air,  and  yet  has  aspirations  for  some- 
thing higher  than  the  earth.     He  so 
far  represents  the  necessary   compro- 
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mise  for  the  human  being,  made  of 
matter  and  spirit,  who  tries  to  "reach 
the  true"  by  "practice  with  the  false." 
The  amphibian,  in  fact,  reminds  us  of 
the  description  of  the  hippopotamus 
given  by  the  proverbial  showman:  "He 
can't  live  on  the  land  and  dies  in  the 
water;  but,  however,  he  does  pretty 
well  in  a  cage."  Then  there  is  the 
vision  of  fair  women,  from  Fiflne  at 
one  end  of  the  scale  through  Helen 
and  Cleopatra  and  a  nameless  saint  up 
to  the  perfect  Elvire,  which  tends  to 
suggest  that  there  is  some  good  at  each 
stage,  even  in  Fiflne,  who  has  nothing 
beyond  mere  sensual  attractions  and 
an  absence  of  hypocrisy.  Elvire  her- 
self naturally  argues  that  when  you 
have  got  the  highest  you  should  not 
revert  to  the  lowest.  That  question, 
says  Don  Juan,  shows  how  terribly  in- 
capable women  are  of  "mental  analy- 
sis," and  leads  to  another  elaborate 
illustration.  Don  Juan  tells  at  full 
length  how  he  once  bought  a  splendid 
Raphael,  and  still  considers  it  to  be  a 
priceless  possession,  though  he  can 
amuse  himself  at  odd  moments  by 
turning  over  Dora's  last  picture-book. 
That  means,  then,  as  his  wife  retorts, 
that  after  all  he  likes  the  lowest  form 
of  aesthetic  stimulus.  He  replies  by 
another  series  of  illustrations,  showing 
:n  the  first  place  how  by  scrawling 
lines  on  the  sand  with  a  broken  to- 
bacco-pipe he  can  suggest  various 
types  of  beauty.  That  shows,  it  seems, 
how  "soul"  can  make  use  of  "sense." 
After  all,  Elvire  unkindly  suggests, 
this  is  mere  make-belief;  it  is  trying 
to  deceive  her  or  himself  or  God;  it  is 
the  pleasures  of  the  senses  not  of  the 
soul  that  really  attract  him;  the  charm 
for  him  after  all  is  that  of  the  women 
of  the  Fiflne  type.  Poor  Don  Juan  has 
to  take  a  very  wide  excursion  in  order 
to  get  round  that  difficulty,  and  to 
draw  illustrations  from  the  sea  and  the 
jelly-fish  and  the  porpoises  which  hap- 
pen  to   turn    up   opportunely,    and    to 


suggest  dolphins  and  Arion,  and  grad- 
ually works  round  to  show  how  much 
more  satisfactory  women  are  than  men 
as  associates;  they  give  everything, 
and  take  nothing.  Why  then,  inquires 
Elvire,  are  you  not  content  with  the 
best  women?  He  replies  by  another 
roundabout  illustration  from  a  boat 
which  they  have  lately  seen.  It  is 
pleasant,  it  seems,  to  have  the  excite- 
ment of  an  occasional  voyage  in  the 
"rakish  craft"  Fiflne,  and  leave  Elvire 
for  a  time  to  refit  in  port.  Fiflne,  it 
seems,  may  even  take  him  to  Athens 
for  a  trip,  though  he  will  come  back 
to  the  superior  ship.  The  answer  still 
seems  to  leave  a  gap  in  the  logic,  and 
Don  Juan  falls  back  upon  further  il- 
lustrations of  his  general  principle.  He 
explains  that  he  has  been  playing  Schu- 
mann's "Carnival,"  which  suggests  the 
strange  vision  of  the  Carnival  at  Ven- 
ice. The  figures  in  St.  Mark's  Place, 
when  seen  from  a  height,  appear  to  be 
monstrous.  When  he  descends  to  their 
level,  he  perceives— "quite  contrary  to 
what  one  would  expect" — that  the  ab- 
surdities diminish.  He  infers  that  in 
the  great  carnival  of  human  life,  there 
is  in  reality  "just  enough  and  not  too 
much  of  hate,  love,  greed  and  lust." 
We  come,  that  is,  once  more  to  the  op- 
timist conclusion  that  everything  is 
somehow  for  the  best,  if  you  can  get 
once  to  the  right  point  of  view.  Then, 
too,  it  appears  that  human  nature  re- 
mains the  same  under  all  changes,  and 
what  we  take  to  be  new  forms  of 
thought  are  mostly  new  ways  of  ex- 
pressing the  old  truth.  This  finally  is 
driven  home  by  his  last  illustration. 
The  pair  are  passing  an  old  Druid 
monument.  The  learned  can  tell  us 
nothing  about  it,  but  we  inquire  of  a 
peasant,  and  characteristically  have  to 
be  told  how  he  is  carrying  a  basket  of 
mushrooms  for  sale  at  the  great  house. 
Ultimately,  however,  he  manages  to 
explain  how  the  cur6  declared  it  to 
represent  a  pagan  superstition,  but  that 
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it  really  contained  something  perma- 
nent. It  was,  it  seems,  a  symbol,  er- 
roneous in  a  sense,  but  yet  leaving  a 
deposit  of  the  truth— and  gives  the 
"principle  of  things"  upon  which  the 
ancient  and  modern  creeds  only  per- 
form superficial  variations. 

Browning  is  really  trying  to  solve  the 
problem,  how  to  write  something  which 
shall  be  at  once  a  poem  and  a  discur- 
sive argument.  The  old  grammarian 
was  an  impressive  symbol  of  an  idea 
—and  of  an  idea  which  suggests  a 
theory  of  life.  The  more  concrete  and 
individualized,  the  more  impressive  he 
becomes.  Even  his  eccentricity  gives 
a  sting  to  the  thought  which  he  em- 
bodies. As  Browning  says  of  "grand 
rough  old  Martin  Luther's"  fable,  it 
is  "the  better  the  uncouther,  do  roses 
sting  like  thorns?"  So  far  the  method 
is  perfectly  legitimate.  But  as  a  logi- 
cian he  wants  in  other  cases  to  expand 
the  argument,  to  show  its  ramifications 
and  relation  to  other  theories.  "Fifine" 
is  an  attempt  to  do  this,  and  still  to  be 
poetical.  To  be  poetical,  Browning 
holds  that  he  must,  as  always,  be  thor- 
oughly concrete;  that  is,  reason  by  such 
illustrations  and  analogies  as  can  be 
got  out  of  the  visible  tangible  world. 
But  then,  the  embodiment  is  no  longer 
subordinate  to  the  central  thought.  In- 
stead of  making  Don  Juan  a  vivid 
symbol  of  the  idea,  all  manner  of  inci- 
dental circumstances  are  added  to  per- 
suade the  imagery  to  follow  the  argu- 
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ment.  Not  only  so,  but  Browning 
thinks  it  necessary  to  complete  the 
story  by  explaining  how  the  illustra- 
tions come  to  be  suggested— to  intro- 
duce the  mushroom  gatherer  and  the 
shoal  of  porpoises  which  have  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  the,  argument.  It 
is  no  wonder  that  the  attempt  to  com- 
bine two  such  inconsistent  aims  should 
produce  unsatisfactory  results;  that 
the  reasoning  should  become  intricate 
and  perplexed,  and  wander  off  into 
speculations  which  are  quite  irrelevant 
to  Don  Juan's  main  purpose;  and  that, 
on  the  other  side,  the  imaginative  ef- 
fect should  be  hopelessly  bewildered 
and  enfeebled  by  the  teasing  interfer- 
ence of  the  logic.  Yet  one  feels  that 
Browning  is  after  all  the  same  through- 
out, and  must  have  appeared  to  him- 
self to  be  applying  the  same  method. 
The  odd  thing  is  that  he  does  not  seem 
to  have  understood  why  when  he  ac- 
cepts certain  conditions  they  generate 
poetry  of  extraordinary  power,  and, 
when  he  fails  to  accept  them,  lead  to 
those  singular  "amphibious"  produc- 
tions which,  using  his  own  illustration, 
belong  neither  to  the  upper  air  nor  to 
the  solid  earth.  Our  comfort  must  be 
that,  though  Browning  wasted  too, 
much  energy  upon  the  impracticable 
he  succeeded— even  by  a  kind  of  acci- 
dent—in achieving  so  many  superlative 
triumphs  that  we  need  not  bother  our- 
selves, if  we  want  poetry,  by  puzzling 
over  the  failures. 
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PRINCP:  ADRIAN  OF  ZELL. 


CHAPTEB   I.  —  MB.    JAMES    BABBOW8 
TAKES  A  DAT  OFF. 

If  Our  Lady  of  Destiny  may  be  said 
to  take  a  special  delight  in  anything,  it 
is  certain  that  she  must  find  peculiar 
pleasure  in  a  dramatic  situation.  Yet 
so  trifling  are  the  incidents  with  which 
she  deals  that  it  sometimes  seems  as 
though  the  most  momentous  crises  in 
life  are  brought  about  by  nothing  more 
than  a  cast  of  the  dice.  She  takes  the 
cup  and  throws:  she  glances  at  the 
numbers  as  they  stand.  Sometimes  they 
represent  a  situation  entirely  to  her 
taste,  and  she  leaves  them  upon  the 
board.  Then  her  subjects  must  play 
out  their  parts  according  to  the  powers 
that  are  in  them. 

One  spring  morning  Mr.  James  Bar- 
rows, of  Welding,  had  a  trifling  disap- 
pointment. He  was  an  obscure  gentle- 
man of  middle  age  and  of  small  inde- 
pendent means,  and  he  lived  his  life  in 
a  small  country  town  some  hour's  jour- 
ney from  London.  His  dwelling  was  a 
modest  semi-detached  villa,  with  a  long, 
narrow  garden,  to  which  he  gave  the 
greater  part  of  his  time  and  interest. 
It  was  in  connection  with  this  garden 
that  his  trifling  disappointment  came 
about. 

He  had  ordered  certain  supplies  from 
a  prominent  seedsman  in  the  'Reading 
district,  and  had  expected  them  on  this 
particular  morning.  The  first  post, 
however,  had  brought  word  to  the  ef- 
fect that  the  parcel  had  been  delayed, 
and  would  probably  be  delivered  to- 
morrow. Mr.  Barrows  was  inclined  to 
be  methodical  in  his  arrangements,  and 
he  had  set  aside  this  day  for  dealing 
with  the  new  supplies.  Consequently 
his  dispositions  were  put  out  of  gear, 
and   he   was   left  without  any   special 


employment    for   the    morning.       This 
Avas  his  disappointment. 

After  breakfast  he  walked  aimlessly 
out  to  the  garden.  A  low  wall  divided 
it  from  the  next-door  premises,  and  on 
the  other  side  of  this  wall  he  saw  his 
neighbor,  Hadfield.  Hadfield  saw  him 
at  the  same  time. 

"Good-morning,"  he   said   pleasantly. 

"Good-morning,"  answered  Mr.  Bar- 
rows. "I  am  rather  put  out  to-day.  The 
things  I've  ordered  from  Stoughton's 
haven't  been  sent.  They  won't  come 
until  to-morrow." 

Hadfield  was  no  gardener;  but  he  ex- 
pressed his  sympathy,  looking  over  the 
wall  to  do  so.  He  was  an  ordinary 
young  fellow,  of  a  large  build  and  a 
pleasant  face.  To  this  day  he  cannot 
tell  what  were  the  things  Mr.  Barrows 
referred  to;  but  he  has  a  vague  im- 
pression that  they  were  bulbs. 

"That's  hard  lines,"  he  said.  "But  I 
suppose  a  day  won't  make  much  differ- 
ence—will it?" 

"Difference?  Oh,  no,"  answered  the 
elder  man  thoughtfully.  "But  I  had 
arranged  to  attend  to  them  to-day; 
that's  all." 

Hadfield  smiled.  The  methodical 
ways  of  his  neighbor  often  amused 
him.  Then  he  made  the  suggestion 
which  was  to  have  such  unlooked-for 
results. 

"Well,"  he  said,  "since  you  can't  do 
that,  why  not  take  a  day  off?  Why 
not  run  up  to  town,  for  a  change?" 

Mr.  Barrows,  leisurely  in  all  things, 
began  to  consider  the  suggestion. 
While  he  was  doing  so  Hadfield  was 
joined  by  his  wife,  a  fair,  clear-eyed, 
and  clear-complexioned  little  woman, 
to  whom  ten  months  of  married  life 
had  brought  nothing  but  contentment 
and  goodwill.     She  came  to  the  wall. 
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and  greeted  Mr.  Barrows  with  a  smile 
and  a  question. 

"What!"  she  said;  "gardening  al- 
ready?" 

Her  husband  was  the  first  to  answer. 

"No,"  he  said.  "There  is  no  gardening 
this  morning.  I  have  just  been  advis- 
ing Mr.  Borrows  to  take  a  day  off,  and 
run  up  to  town." 

"Ah,"  said  Mrs.  Hadfield,  with  a 
sigh,  "wouldn't  that  be  delightful!  Are 
you  going?" 

Mr.  Barrows,  smiling,  said  that  he 
had  not  yet  decided,  but  that  he  felt 
rather  inclined  to  go.  For  a  few  min- 
utes they  stood  discussing  the  sugges- 
tion lightly,  and  his  inclination  became 
manifestly  stronger.  Then  Hadfield, 
looking  at  his  watch,  declared  that  he 
must  be  off  if  he  intended  to  get  to  the 
office  that  day,  and  the  conference 
broke  up. 

Mr.  Hadfield  and  his  wife  went  in, 
and  some  five  minutes  later  the  former 
was  on  his  way  to  the  offices  of  the 
Welding  Local  Board,  where  he  occu- 
pied a  comfortable  if  not  exhilarating 
position. 

Mr.  Barrows  walked  the  length  of  his 
garden  to  see  that  all  was  in  order,  and 
then  returned  to  his  house  to  look  for 
a  time-table.  He  had  decided  at  last 
that  he  would  adopt  his  neighbor's  sug- 
gestion. He  was  not  at  all  eager  in  the 
matter,  but  he  had  remembered  that  he 
might  use  the  opportunity  of  a  run  to 
town  by  making  a  call  on  a  trifling 
matter  of  business.  An  idle  holiday 
had  no  attraction  for  him;  but  this  fact 
gave  it  some  appearance  of  usefulness. 
Some  nine  or  ten  years  ago  he  had 
written  a  book,  which  had  chanced  to 
suit  the  moment,  and  had  brought  him 
in  a  small  sum  of  money.  He  had  not 
heard  from  the  publisher  for  a  couple 
of  years  now;  and,  though  disinclined 
to  write,  had  often  thought  of  calling 
to  inquire  after  the  latest  fortunes  of 
his  venture.     He  would  call  to-day. 

The  time-table  showed  that  he  could 
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get  a  train  in  less  than  an  hour's  time, 
so  he  changed  his  dress,  informed  his 
solitary  housekeeper,  and  made  all 
necessary  preparations.  A  little  later 
he  was  making  his  way  to  the  station. 

There  was  an  enjoyable  brightness 
and  sweetness  in  the  air  of  the  little 
towtn  on  this  spring  morning.  As  he 
passed  down  the  High  Street  he  ex- 
changed greetings  with  one  or  two  of 
the  principal  tradesmen,  who  had  come 
out  to  breathe  the  freshness  from  their 
own  doorsteps.  Having  been  a  resi- 
dent for  so  many  years,  Mr.  Bar- 
rows was  quite  a  familiar  figure  in  the 
town. 

When  he  reached  the  station  he  found 
that  an  empty  compartment  was  avail- 
able, and  secured  it.  A  morning  paper, 
read  in  the  leisurely  manner  which 
marked  all  Mr.  Barrows'  movements, 
occupied  the  hour  of  the  journey.  On 
his  arrival  in  town  he  went  direct  to 
Paternoster  Square,  and  visited  a  pub- 
lisher's office.  There  he  sent  in  his 
card  to  Mr.  MacArthur,  and  after  a 
brief  period  of  waiting  was  conducted 
to  that  gentleman's  room. 

Mr.  MacArthur  -was  portly  and  pleas- 
ant. "Ah,  Mr.  Barrows,"  he  said,  "how 
do  you  do?  Have  you  just  come  up?" 
For  his  visitor's  air  and  attire  spoke 
clearly  of  the  country. 

"Yes,"  answered  Mr.  Barrows. 

"Then  I  suppose  it  must  be  business. 
What  can  I  do  for  you?" 

"It  is  really  nothing  of  importance," 
explained  the  visitor.  "But  I  thought 
I1  would  call  and  inquire  about  my  little 
book.  1  wondered  whether — whether 
you  would  be  thinking  of  a  new  edi- 
tion, or  anything  of  that  kind." 

The  publisher  considered  for  a  mo- 
ment. He  had  almost  forgotten  the 
book  in  question,  but  he  did  not  say  so. 
He  touched  a  bell,  which  brought  a 
clerk  to  the  door.  "Let  me  have  a  copy 
of  Mr.  James  Barrows'  book,"  he  said; 
and  during  the  interval  of  waiting  he 
found  safer  ground  for  talk  in  the  state 
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of  the  weather  and  the  prospects  of  a 
fine  summer. 

In  a  few  moments  the  book  was 
brought  in.  Mr.  Mac  Arthur  handled  it 
reflectively— a  small,  modest-looking 
volume,  in  a  gray  binding. 

"Ah!"  he  said,  "here  it  is:  Prince 
Adrian  of  Zell.  You  wrote  it  just  after 
the  Prince's  death,  and  it  owed  its 
sale  to  the  interest  taken  at  that  time 
in  Styrian  politics.  This  is  the  second 
edition.  You  wrote  a  fresh  chapter  on 
the  Styrian  situation  at  my  request- 
did  you  not?" 

Mr.  Barrows  intimated  that  this  was 
so.     The  publisher  nodded. 

"Well,"  he  said,  "I  cannot  say  that  I 
had  thought  of  a  new  edition.  In  fact, 
the  second  edition  did  not  go  off  com- 
pletely. With  such  a  book  as  this,  you 
know— a  kind  of  political  biography,  I 
suppose  we  may  call  it— everything  de- 
pends upon  outside  circumstances.  It 
owed  its  sale,  in  fact,  to  the  unrest  in 
Styria;  but  things  there  appear  to  be 
quieting  down  of  late.  From  what  I 
have  noticed  in  the  papers,  I  fancy  that 
they  have  a  strong  man  at  the  head  of 
affairs.  And  if  things  quiet  down,  of 
course  there  will  be  no  call  for  work 
of  this  kind." 

He  closed  the  book,  as  if  to  empha- 
size his  decision.  Then  he  made  a  fur- 
ther remark  out  of  a  freshened  mem- 
ory. 

"By  the  way,  if  I  am  not  mistaken, 
it  was  said  that  you  dealt  with  the 
poor  Prince  rather  severely?" 

"It  certainly  was  said,"  agreed  Mr. 
Barrows,  smiling;  "but  I  did  not  treat 
him  more  harshly  than  he  deserved." 

"Ah!  I  suppose  that  would  have 
been  difficult— for  one  who  knew  him 
so  well.  A  man  who  made  such  con- 
fusion of  his  place  and  opportunities 
did  not  deserve  gentle  handling.  But 
there,  he  is  dead  long  ago,  and  forgot- 
ten.    What  is  the  saying:   'Nihil  nisi' 

— r 

Mr.  Barrows  promptly  completed  the 


sentence.      The  publisher    rose,  laying 
the  book  aside  as  he  did  so. 

"Just  so,"  he  said.  "Let  him  rest. 
Well,  if  anything  should  turn  up,  Mr. 
Barrows,  of  course  I  should  communi- 
cate with  you.  But  at  present,  as  I 
have  said,  I  do  not  see  much  likelihood. 
Good-morning." 

He  held  out  his  hand,  and  walked  to 
the  door  with  his  visitor.  But  when 
Mr.  Barrows  had  gone  he  returned  to 
the  table,  and  took  up  the  book  once 
more,  turning  the  leaves  thoughtfully. 
He  remembered  quite  clearly,  now, 
that  the  writer's  treatment  of  Prince 
Adrian  was  not  only  severe,  but  almost 
savage  in  its  bitterness;  and  he  could 
not  quite  reconcile  this  with  the  ap- 
pearance and  manner  of  Mr.  Barrows 
himself.  The  man  from  Welding  was 
mild,  refined,  and  courteous;  but  he 
had  treated  another  man's  failure  in  an 
absolutely  merciless  spirit.  Then  the 
publisher  remembered  that  Mr.  Bar- 
rows had  once  been  closely  connected 
with  the  Prince— had  been  his  secre- 
tary, or  something  of  the  kind.  It  oc- 
curred to  him  that  this  might  supply  a 
clue. 

"He  was  probably  disappointed,"  he 
thought,  "and  perhaps  they  quarrelled. 
A  man  you  have  disappointed  is  hardly 
the  best  man  to  write  your  biography. 
Yes,  I  suppose  the  secret  lies  just 
there."  And  with  that  he  dismissed  the 
matter  from   his   mind. 

In  the  meantime  Mr.  Barrows  had 
left  the  building.  At  the  outer  doors 
he  paused,  apparently  to  consider  the 
results  of  the  interview.  Curiously 
enough,  his  expression  did  not  at  all 
suggest  a  disappointed  author.  It  might 
have  been  one  of  relief  rather  than  dis- 
appointment. 

"I  think,"  he  said  half  aloud  as  he 
stood  for  a  moment  on  the  doorstep,  "I 
may  consider  that  incident  closed. 
There  will  be  no  need  to  think  of  it 
again." 
Then   he  passed  out,   and   in  a   few 
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minutes  was  one  of  the  multitude  in  a 
main  thoroughfare.  He  went  aimless- 
ly, for  he  had  no  particular  object  in 
view,  and  no  limit  in  the  matter  of 
time.  His  thoughts,  however,  were  not 
with  what  he  saw,  but  rather  with 
the  conversation  which  had  taken 
place. 

"Dead  long  ago,  and  forgotten,"  he 
reflected,  dwelling  on  MaeArthur's 
parting  words.  "And  if  a  man  is  for- 
gotten, it  is  only  natural  that  his  his- 
tory should  cease  to  be  called  for. 
Dead  long  ago— yet  it  is  only  ten  or 
twelve  years— and  forgotten." 

He  came  to  a  pause  at  the  corner  of  a 
street  where  there  was  a  ceaseless 
thunder  of  traffic  and  sound  of  hurry- 
ing footsteps.  He  was  now  somewhere 
in  the  Hatton  Gardens  neighborhood, 
and  for  a  few  minutes  his  way  was 
blocked.  As  he  stood  there  waiting,  an 
idle,  gray-clad  figure  stranded  upon  the 
kerb,  an  omnibus  came  up  and  stopped 
just  before  him. 

It  seemed  to  be  almost  an  invitation. 
He  surveyed  it  absently,  smiling  at  the 
curious  combination  of  primary  colors. 
Then  he  noticed  a  name  on  the  panels, 
exactly  on  a  level  with  his  eyes.  It 
was  the  name  of  a  district  which  con- 
tains one  of  the  largest  London  ceme- 
teries. 

Mr.  Barrows  was  sometimes  inclined 
to  be  whimsical.  He  was  also  inclined 
to,  be  impulsive.  The  idea  that  came 
to  him  now  was  of  a  decidedly  whimsi- 
cal character.  "It  is  evident,"  he 
thought,  "that  I  am  invited  to  go  out 
there— perhaps  to  look  at  the  place 
where  the  Prince  rests.  I  have  noth- 
ing to  do,  and  I  have  time  enough. 
Why  should  I  not  accept  this  invitation 
and  go?" 

Apparently  there  was  no  reason  why 
he  should  not  go.  The  omnibus  com- 
menced to  move  on.  Smiling  at  some- 
thing in  his  own  resolve,  Mr.  Barrows 
caught  the  rail  and  stepped  on  to  the 
footboard. 


CHAPTER  II.  —  A    MORNING  OF    CURIOUS 
ADVENTURE. 

The  great  iron  gates  which  divided 
the  field  of  the  dead  from  the  world  of 
the  living  were  standing  wide  in  the 
noonday  sunshine  when  Mr.  Barrows 
reached  them.  Within  he  saw  one  or 
two  attendants  at  work  upon  the 
grounds;  and  just  as  he  approached  the 
entrance  two  other  persons  issued  from 
it.  They  were  evidently  mourners.  One 
was  a  woman  of  mature  age,  heavily 
veiled;  and  the  other  appeared  to  be 
her  daughter.  Mr.  Barrows  glanced  at 
them  with  a  species  of  sympathetic  cu- 
riosity at  first;  but  the  character  of  his 
glance  changed  immediately,  and  be- 
came intent.  It  was  a  better  view  of 
the  younger  woman's  face  that  caused 
the  change,  for  she  chanced  to  look  up. 

The  meeting  was  only  momentary, 
for  they  had  walked  on;  but  it  was 
sufficient  to  impress  Mr.  Barrows 
strongly.  It  seemed  to  him  that  the 
face  of  the  girl  was  strikingly  attrac- 
tive. Moreover,  the  cast  of  features 
was  a  peculiar  one,  and  gave  him  a  cu- 
rious impression  of  remembrance  and 
recognition.  Yet  this  impression  faded, 
as  such  impressions  often  do,  in  the 
space  of  a  minute. 

"What  curious  fancies  we  get,"  he 
thought,  "when  we  go  out  among 
strangers  after  a  long  period  of  home 
quiet!  One's  senses  are  all  on  the  alert, 
as  it  were,  and  snatch  many  false  and 
foolish  impressions.  I  could  have  de- 
clared at  that  moment  that  I  had  met 
that  girl  before." 

He  turned  once  to  look  after  the 
couple,  but  they  had  already  disap- 
peared. Then,  still  musing  upon  this 
curious  coincidence  of  a  morning's 
walk,  he,  passed  on  into  the  grounds. 
But  although  the  second  impression 
had  been  thrust  away,  the  first  re- 
mained with  him.  The  girl  had  been 
exceedingly  attractive,  and  for  a  man 
of  steady  middle-age  there  are  few 
more  interesting  things  in  this  world 
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than  a  young  and  beautiful  face.  At 
this  period,  however,  mere  perfection  of 
feature  is  not  all  that  is  looked  for. 
There  is  a  demand  for  a  higher  and 
more  satisfying  beauty— that  of  mind 
and  heart;  and  it  was  the  suggestion 
of  this  that  had  appealed  to  him  in  the 
brief  glance  which  he  had  caught.  The 
stranger  might  have  been  from  twenty- 
two  to  twenty-five  years  of  age,  for 
there  was  a  certain  firmness  in  her 
features  which  he  had  noticed  almost 
unconsciously;  but,  unless  he  was  mis- 
taken, she  had  developed  in  more  di- 
rections than  one. 

Yet  Mr.  Barrows  was  a  man  of  va- 
rious moods,  and  presently  he  remem- 
bered the  purpose  of  his  visit  to  this 
place.  With  the  remembrance  came  a 
return  of  his  earlier  humor.  He  walked 
on  through  the  quiet  pathways,  look- 
ing idly  to  right  and  left,  pausing  now 
and  again  to  examine  with  greater  care 
one  or  other  of  the  many  monuments 
which  stood  near  his  path.  He  seemed 
to  be  looking  for  a  name  which  he 
should  recognize. 

His  search,  however,  was  fruitless, 
and  after  a  time  he  came  to  a  stand. 
Then  he  saw  an  attendant  some  little 
distance  off,  busily  engaged  in  cutting 
the  grass  on  a  space  of  yet  undisturbed 
ground.  Mr.  Barrows  looked  at  his 
watch,  and  glanced  in  that  direction. 

"Perhaps  he  will  be  able  to  direct 
me,"  he  said  half  aloud.  "Yet  I  am 
afraid  that  it  is  scarcely  worth  while 
to  ask  him.  When  a  man  is  quite  for- 
gotten, even  his  grave  may  be  hard  to 
find." 

Still  smiling  curiously,  he  returned 
his  watch  to  its  place;  but  he  had  now 
decided  to  pursue  his  inquiries,  so  he 
left  the  path  and  went  over  towards 
the  man  he  had  seen. 

He  went  in  his  own  leisurely  way, 
halting  frequently  to  look  at  some  in- 
scription or  to  examine  some  piece  of 
able  carving.  It  was  thus  that  another 
person,   who  had  entered   the  grounds 


some  time  after  him,  was  enabled  to 
arrive  at  the  same  destination  a  little 
before  him. 

This  was  a  younger  man,  one  who 
had  not  numbered  many  more  than 
half  the  years  that  had  been  placed  to 
Mr.  Barrows'  account.  He  was  tall  and 
sturdy,  and  he  was  dressed  as  a  gen- 
tleman, while  he  moved  with  a  certain 
air  of  assurance.  He  went  direct  to 
the  attendant,  and  addressed  him. 

Mr.  Barrows  stopped  when  he  saw 
that  he  was  forestalled,  and  turned  to 
examine  a  gorgeous  monument  which 
had  lately  been  erected  to  the  memory 
of  a  late  alderman  of  the  city  of  Lon- 
don. He  was  some  ten  yards  distant 
from  the  others,  and  they  did  not  heed 
him.  In  the  stillness  of  the  place  every 
word  came  to  him  clearly. 

"Well,"  said  the  new-comer  abruptly, 
"any  news  to-day?" 

Mr.  Barrows  gave  a  perceptible  start. 
Still  standing  before  the  glory  of  the 
departed  alderman,  he  yet  turned 
slightly,  so  that  he  might  get  a  view 
of  the  speaker's  face. 

Impressions  are  not  to  be  measured 
by  time.  The  man  with  the  scythe  did 
not  answer  the  question  at  once,  but 
paused  to  take  a  comfortable  leaning 
position  upon  the  shaft  of  his  imple- 
ment. Yet  in  that  brief  period  Mr.  Bar- 
rows learned  a  great  deal. 

It  was  the  accent  of  the  speaker  that 
had  'first  startled  him;  and  he  saw  in  a 
moment  that  his  hearing  had  not  played 
him  false.  The  young  man  had  a 
countenance  of  a  peculiar  cast.  It  was 
not  a  cast  peculiar  to  a  family— a  fam- 
ily likeness— but  it  was  suggestive  of 
a  national  type;  and  if  Mr.  Barrows 
was  not  mistaken— if  his  senses  were 
not  again  too  much  on  the  alert— the 
face  was  of  a  national  type  with  which 
he  had  once  been  familiar.  He  waited 
with  interest,  looking  intently  at  the 
name  of  the  dead  alderman. 

"They've  been  here,  sir,"  said  the 
man  with  the  scythe,  "and  they  haven't 
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gone  half-an-hour.  You  might  almost 
have  met  them  at  the  gate." 

The  visitor  gave  an  exclamation  of 
disgust;  but  the  attendant  went  on: 

"They  were  over  there  for  quite  a 
time.  I  got  talkin'  to  them,  and — and 
it's  all  right." 

"You  got  what  I  wanted?"  cried  the 
young  man. 

"I  did,  sir.  They  live  at  No.  19 
Franklyn  Terrace,  and  it's  not  ten 
minutes'  walk  from  the  gates." 

"Ah!"  said  the  visitor;  "No.  19  Frank- 
lyn Terrace.  Ten  minutes  from  the 
gates." 

He  uttered  the  words  slowly,  as 
though  to  impress  them  upon  his  mem- 
ory; and  Mr.  Barrows,  still  intent,  no- 
ticed something  more  in  his  speech 
than  the  peculiar  accent  which  had 
first  attracted  his  attention.  It  was  a 
note  of  triumph,  so  distinct  as  to  be 
unmistakable,  so  pronounced  as  to  be 
almost  evil.  And  suddenly  Mr.  Bar- 
rows, who,  as  I  have  said  before,  was 
a  creature  of  whims  and  moods,  took 
a  certain  dislike  to  this  person. 

"That  was  what  you  wanted  to  know, 
sir— wasn't  it?"  asked  the  attendant 
suggestively. 

"Thank  you,  yes,"  answered  the 
other.  "That  was  what  I  wanted  to 
know." 

Something  passed  silently  from  one 
to  the  other.  The  attendant  touched  his 
cap. 

"Thank  you,  sir,"  he  said.  "Good- 
mornin',  sir." 

The  young  man  returned  the  "Good- 
morning"  with  a  careless  nod.  Then 
he  turned  to  make  his  way  back  to 
the  path. 

He  Avas  thus  obliged  to  pass  Mr.  Bar- 
rows, who  took  this  opportunity  of  ob- 
taining a  better  view  of  his  features. 
It  was  apparently  a  casual  glance  that 
passed  between  them;  and  what  the 
young  man  saw  was  a  simply  dressed, 
middle-aged  person,  with  quiet,  reflec- 
tive eyes,  a  mild,  somewhat  absent  ex- 


pression, and  a  closely  trimmed  beard 
sprinkled  with  gray.  What  Mr.  Bar- 
rows saw  was  what  he  had  expected  to 
see,  after  what  he  had  already  seen  and 
heard:  the  face  of  a  strongly  built 
young  fellow,  with  triumph  distinct  in 
it— a  triumph  that  appeared  to  em- 
phasize some  unpleasant  characteristics 
which  had   been  there  before. 

"Certainly  an  unpleasant  person  to 
have  a  quarrel  with,"  he  thought,  turn- 
ing an -absent  glance  once  more  upon 
the  tomb  of  the  alderman.  "One  of 
the  people  it  is  best  to  know  at  a  dis- 
tance. Now,  I  wonder  why  he  is  fol- 
lowing up  those  women;  for  I  am  pos- 
itive that  the  talk  was  all  about  those 
women  I  met  at  the  gates.  It  may  be 
a  love  affair;  but  his  face  did  not  look 
much  like  love.  And  the  most  curious 
part  of  it  is  that  they  are  both  Lusians. 
There  is  no  mistaking  the  type  or  the 
accent." 

He  seemed  to  be  impressed  for  the 
time,  for  there  was  a  gravity  and  a 
perplexity  in  his  face.  It  was  some 
little  while,  indeed,  before  he  was  able 
to  throw  off  his  unaccustomed  sober- 
ness and  return  to  the  matter  of  his 
own  business. 

"Things  seem  to  be  happening  to- 
day," he  thought.  "But,  after  all,  it 
can  be  nothing  to  me.  If  the  Prince 
were  alive — well,  if  the  Prince  were 
alive  he  might  be  interested.  But  he 
is  dead,  and  I  have  come  here  to  look 
at  his  grave." 

With  that  he  moved  on  to  where  the 
attendant  was  still  leaning  upon  his 
scythe,  watching  the  departing  figure 
of  his  late  interviewer.  He  turned  to 
examine  Mr.  Barrows  with  idle  inter- 
est. 

"Good-morning."  said  Mr.  Barrows 
pleasantly. 

'*Mornin\  sir,"  answered  the  man 
briefly. 

"Do  you  happen  to  know,"  said  Mr. 
Barrows,  "whether  there  are  any 
princes  buried  about  here?" 
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He  put  the  question  with  a  smile,  as 
if  it  contained  an  element  of  the  ridicu- 
lous. The  man  gaped  in  utter  surprise; 
then,  observing  the  smile,  he  scented  a 
jest. 

"Not  that  I  know  of,"  he  answered, 
thawing.  "This  is  not  the  kind  of 
place  they  would  bury  princes  in." 

"Not  even  foreign  princes?"  asked 
Mr.  Barrows.  "It  was  a  foreign  prince 
that  I  was  thinking  of." 

Suddenly  a  new  interest  dawned  in 
the  man's  eyes.  He  looked  his  ques- 
tioner over  very  carefully. 

"No,  sir,"  he  said;  "I  don't  know  of 
any  foreign  princes  buried  here.  Any- 
how, I  never  heard  of  one.  But  it's  a 
queer  thing  you  should  come  and  ask 
just  now." 

"Why?"  asked  Mr.  Barrows. 

"Why?  Why,  because  there  was  a 
foreign  gentleman  buried  here  a  couple 
of  months  back,  and  his  wife  and 
daughter  have  been  comin'  here  ever 
since.  And  if  I'm  any  judge  at  all, 
they're  the  real  nobility,  even  if  it  is 
a  foreign  kind.  But  that's  not  the 
queerest  part  of  it,  either." 

The  man  was  superficially  surly;  but, 
like  many  others  who  are  surly  on  the 
surface,  he  could  be  loquacious.  He 
was  also  in  a  good  mood,  as  a  result 
of  the  tip  he  had  so  recently  earned. 

"Indeed!"  said  Mr.  Barrows,  with  a 
show  of  surprise.  "Then  what  else  is 
there?" 

"It's  just  this,  sir.  You  noticed  the 
gentleman  who  was  here  just  now? 
Well,  if  I'm  not  mistaken,  he's  a  for- 
eigner too;  and,  unless  I'm  very 
much  out,  he's  as  good  class  as  the 
other  lot.  He  knows  those  others,  and 
he  wanted  me  to  find  out  where  they 
lived." 

Mr.  Barrows  was  already  aware  of 
that.  He  turned  the  current  by  a 
question: 
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"Indeed!  So  he  is  a  foreigner  too?  Do 
you  know  his  name?" 

•'No,  sir,  I  don't.  But  the  other 
party's  name— why,  it's  to  be  seen  plain 
enough  over  the  grave.  And  that's  just 
over  there." 

He  pointed  towards  a  piece  of  ground 
where  Mr.  Barrows  could  see  a  number 
of  newly  raised  mounds.  "If  you  walk 
over  you'll  see  it,"  he  said.  "It's  on  a 
little  wooden  cross,  painted  in  white 
letters." 

Mr.  Barrows  stood  and  considered. 
He  had  only  recently  decided  that  this 
affair  was  none  of  his  business;  but 
the  additional  circumstances  had  natu- 
rally aroused  his  curiosity. 

"Thank  you,"  he  said.  "I'll  go  over. 
Good-morning." 

"Good-mornin',  sir." 

Mr.  Barrows  moved  away  in  the  di- 
rection which  had  been  indicated.  Per- 
haps he  had  a  wish  to  discover  the 
name  of  the  young  woman  whose  face 
had  pleased  him  so  well.  And  all  this 
was  the  outcome  of  his  trifling  disap- 
pointment in  the  early  morning. 

In  a  few  minutes  he  reached  the  spot 
which  the  communicative  attendant 
had  pointed  out  to  him;  and  there  he 
saw  one  mound  which  had  a  small 
wooden  cross  at  its  head,  either  as  a 
merely  temporary  erection  or  as  the 
modest  effort  of  poverty.  He  ap- 
proached it  from  the  back,  and  was 
obliged  to  walk  round  to  the  other  side 
before  he  could  see  the  inscription. 

As  the  man  had  said,  it  was  plainly 
lettered  in  white  paint.  It  took  him 
but  an  instant  to  read  it. 

It  must  have  been  at  that  instant 
that  Our  Lady  of  Destiny  tilted  the 
cup  and  threw  the  numbers  upon  the 
board.  Perhaps  she  smiled  at  the  re- 
sult as  something  after  her  own  heart. 
"Let  them  stand  thus,"  she  said,  "and 
let  them  play  out  their  parts." 

W.  E.  Cule. 


(To  be  continued.** 
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On  a  very  clear  and  bright  April  day 
a  crazy  little  apartment  was  taken  by 
the  month,  full  of  curtains  and  gilded 
furniture,  at  the  top  of  four  steep 
flights  of  marble  stairs.  The  little  sit- 
ting-room had  two  windows  and  a 
somewhat  insecure  balcony,  command- 
ing a  prospect  of  a  large  irregular  pi- 
azza, cheerful  and  busy,  for  the  most 
part  not  with  work,  but  with  pleasure, 
yet  not  so  busy  as  to  be  tiresome. 
Shabby  groups  of  small  victorias  and 
ample  barouches  stood  ready,  every 
morning,  for  hot-faced  British  tourists; 
models  of  all  ages,  spuriously  pictur- 
esque, waited  to  be  painted;  at  every 
corner  were  always  great  stalls  full  of 
roses  and  lilies  and  freesias;  in  the  mid- 
dle was  a  large  mis-shapen  fountain. 
A  truer,  if  somewhat  unlovely,  note 
would  daily  be  added  towards  eight  in 
the  morning  and  five  in  the  afternoon, 
by  long  converging  lines  of  black  or 
scarlet  theological  students,  gathering 
for  lectures  close  by;  or  cardinals  and 
prelates  would  drive  up  to  a  tall  and 
dignified  building,  which  is  the  Propa- 
ganda, in  their  gloomy  mourning  car- 
riages, by  which  after  thirty  years 
they  still  mark  their  resentful  protest 
against  the  idea  that  Christ's  kingdom  is 
not  of  things  temporal,— a  sight,  in  that 
sweet  and  radiant  Italian  air,  to  rouse 
one's  anger,  whether  sympathetic  or 
the  reverse.  Daily,  too,  there  would 
stream  through  shabby  regiments  of 
the  under-sized  soldiery  of  young 
Italy,  with  much  unmelodious  noise  of 
drums  and  nasal  trumpets. 

Such  was  the  Piazza  di  Spagna,  the 
greatest  beauty  of  which.^the  stately 
branching  flight  of  steps,  crowned  by 
the  sunny  yellow  church  of  Sta.  Trin- 
ity de'  Monti — you  unfortunately  could 


not  see  from  the  little  balcony  afore- 
said. What  you  did  chiefly  see  was  the 
great  brown  mass  of  the  Propaganda 
(from  which  are  pulled  the  wires  of 
the  Papal  missions  on  both  sides  of  the 
globe),  the  sober  front  of  a  huge  and 
venerable  palace,  the  ungraceful  col- 
umn that  Pius  the  Ninth  put  up  in 
honor  of  a  dogma  to  which  he  was  god- 
father, and  oddly  enough,  just  to  be 
descried  over  the  opposite  roofs,  the 
statue  of  Garibaldi  on  his  horse  that 
tops  the  Janiculum  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Tiber.  Thus  you  might  see  sym- 
bols of  one  Rome  expounding  Heaven 
and  proselytizing  the  earth,  and  an- 
other forcing  its  nationality  to  the  top 
of  its  sacred  hills;  while  a  few  doors 
off  there  is  the  house  where  a  young 
Englishman  died,  who  will  perhaps 
survive  them  both.  His  name  was 
John  Keats. 

In  the  unimaginable  days  when 
Rome  was  only  a  few  centuries  old,  the 
party  of  the  people,  stung  into  action 
after  much  suffering,  left  Rome  in  a 
united  body,  and,  passing  out  of  the 
city  to  the  north-east,  established 
themselves  on  the  lowly  heights  of  a 
little  chain  of  hills  some  few  miles  off, 
until  they  returned  in  peace,  their 
point  gained;  but  I  do  not  imagine  that 
they  used  their  new  authority  in  carv- 
ing their  little  triumph  upon  the  streets 
of  the  city.  A  generationfago  it  may 
be  said  that  history  repeated  itself  In 
a  sort.  There  was  another  party  of  the 
people,  greater  in  magnitude,  but  fired 
with  the  same  vivid  zeal.  They  had  no 
possession  in  the  city  at  all,  but  after 
a  while  they  required  and  took  it. 
Peace  was  not  for  them;  when  they  en- 
tered Rome,  from  the  same  quarter  as 
the  plebeians  of  old,  they  entered  with 
slaughter  and  fire,  and  trampled  their 
way  to  the  Quirinal.    They  too  gained 
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their  point;  but  that  in  this  case  was 
not  considered  enough.  They  ploughed 
up  the  city,  drew  two  straight  lines  to 
mark  their  line  of  entry,  built  a  great 
many  unsightly  houses,  and  proudly 
called  the  new  thoroughfare  (which 
was  a  poor  thing  but  their  very  own) 
by  the  name  of  the  day  and  the  month 
on  which  they  had  first  triumphantly 
trodden  it.  Twentieth  of  September 
Street  is  not  a  lovely  name,  even  in 
the  more  liquid  Italian,  and  in  fact  it 
is  not  a  lovely  street.  But  lovely  or 
not,  you  must  pass  along  it,  and  out  of 
the  gate  that  young  Italy  broke 
through,  to  reach  the  cradle  of  liberty 
upon  the  Sacred  Mount;  and  you  can 
never  do  so  without  thinking  of  that 
perpetual  war  to  the  death,  that  is 
always  being  fought  and  is  never 
fought  out,  between  the  old  and  the 
new,  the  last  and  the  last  but  one.  This 
is  a  war  in  which  it  needs  a  very  sin- 
gle heart  to  have  no  hesitation  which 
side  to  take;  and  there  have  doubtless 
always  been  waverers.  These  are  they 
who  approve  the  new  but  love  the  old, 
and  they  are  rejected  with  scorn  from 
both  camps.  Thus  upon  the  Quirinal 
I  want  the  Pope,  and  in  the  Vatican  I 
want  the  King;  and  what  is  to  be  done 
in  the  end  I  cannot  tell.  I  would  not 
for  the  world  quench  the  new  fire,  but 
I'  cannot  break  the  old  brazier. 

But  whatever  one's  feelings  may  be, 
they  are  certainly  not  consulted  in  the 
Via  Venti  Settembre.  This  is  new 
wine  in  new  bottles,  and  it  must  be 
confessed  that  it  is  at  present  rasp- 
ing. But  there  is  a  story  (with  a  mor- 
al) of  a  Scotch  minister  saying,  "Let 
us  face  the  difficulty  bravely,  my 
brethren,  and  pass  on."  After  the  man- 
ner of  waverers,  then,  I  accept  the  diffi- 
culty, and  without  waiting  for  a  solu- 
tion, pass  the  blatant  offices  of  the  new 
Government  and  the  spruce  palace  of 
the  English  Embassy,  and  issue  out  of 
the  Porta  Pia.  Yet  even  this  is  not 
enough;   there  are  still  two    most   re- 


pellent miles  of  angular  white  villas 
and  ostentatious  carriage  entrances, 
exuding  the  new  regime  at  every  pore, 
before  the  ancient  tower  of  St.  Agnese 
and  a  group  of  cheerful  taverns  bring 
the  swelling  city  to  a  limit.  But  at 
last  when  you  stand  at  the  head  of  a 
slope  in  the  road,  and  the  green  and 
silver  and  purple  Campagna  suddenly 
breaks  away  on  all  sides,  silent,  desert- 
ed, bare,  yet  clothed  with  a  veil  of 
every  pure  and  harmonious  color,  and 
girdled  many  miles  off  with  a  vast  ring 
of  broken  blue  hills,— then  both  King 
and  Pope  are  forgotten,  together  with 
all  the  ingenious  excuses  that  men 
trump  up  for  hating  one  another,  in 
Italy  and  elsewhere;  and  I  feel  with 
Hazlitt,  who  congratulated  himself 
that  other  men  should  gratuitously  la- 
bor in  money-making,  to  buy  works  of 
art,  which  after  all  he  could  en;;oy, 
and  not  they. 

At  your  feet  is  the  shallow  vale  of 
the  Anio,  that  pours  with  yellow  ed- 
dies, swift  and  silent,  between  its 
marshy  banks.  The  road  crosses  it 
on  an  ancient  bridge,  guarded  by  a 
crumbling  red  tower,  and  then  winds 
among  the  arms  of  the  Sacred  Mount. 
All  round  you  are  tumbling  green  hil- 
locks, the  hollows  starred  and  streaked 
with  brilliant  flowers.  The  long  grass 
whitens  in  the  wind,  and  gleams  of 
sunshine  race  along  the  slopes,  and 
leap  from  top  to  top,  so  that  one  of 
these  little  heights  will  in  one  moment 
be  pale  gold  against  the  gulf  of  the 
blue  sky,  and  in  the  next  will  be  the 
deepest  blue-green  against  the  veined 
and  milky  light  of  a  low  tract  of  cloud. 
And  it  is  the  favorite  commonplace  of 
the  English  sentimentalist  in  Rome, 
that  all  this  loveliness  is  guarded  and 
preserved  by  invisible  fever  and  death. 
Civilization  and  progress  have  laid 
house  to  house  and  field  to  field;  but 
at  times,  from  their  over-flowing 
hands,  certain  pieces  of  the  globe  have 
been    let    fall.      The    Campagna,    like 
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Thebes  or  Nineveh,  has  been  surren- 
dered, no  one  quite  knows  why  or  for 
what;  and  some  curious  secret  is  no 
doubt  hatching  in  its  depths. 

But  let  us  reflect  that  when  (if  ever) 
the  Campagna  is  re-vivified,  and  filled 
again  with  a  laborious  population,  it 
will  at  once  become  the  possession  of 
townships  and  parishes,  and  re-enter 
the  world  of  political  parties.  At 
present  as  I  look  from  the  terrace  of 
a  villa  in  the  Alban  hills,  with  its 
weedy  pavement  backed  by  an  un- 
kempt ilex-wood,  and  lean  over  the 
crumbling  balustrade  above  the  shelv- 
ing succession  of  cloudy  olives,  I  see 
what  belongs  to  me  (like  Hazlitf  s  pic- 
ture-galleries) at  least  as  much  as  to 
King  or  Pope.  A  frozen  sea  of  bil- 
lowy grass,  broken  into  innumerable 
^slopes  and  hillocks,  yet  none  of  them 
large  enough  to  interrupt  the  general 
sense  of  flatness,  rolls  away  and  away, 
until  it  is  met  in  front  and  to  left  and 
right  by  a  shining  line  of  sea,  which 
floats  indistinguishably  into  the  wide 
sky.  Gradually  the  sun  strides  down, 
and  is  poised  on  its  edge,  and  a  broad 
path  of  living  fire  is  spread  across  the 
waves.  The  green  plain  deepens  into 
grey  and  purple,  and  sight  is  lost  in  its 
rich  gloom,  flawed  only  by  shifting 
streamers  of  white  smoke  from  scat- 
tered fires.  Last  of  all,  as  the  sky  be- 
comes greyer  and  greener,  and  a  single 
star  looks  quietly  out  in  the  west,  the 
dome  of  St.  Peter's  hangs  like  a  pale 
bubble  upon  the  northern  horizon;  then 
that  too  disappears,  and  the  plain  is 
swallowed  up  in  death  or  sleep,  who 
shall  say  which? 


II. 


If  you  leave  Rome  by  the  Porta  San 
Paolo  you  pass  for  two  straight  miles 
along  a  shady  road,  between  irregular 
lines  of  untidy  buildings,  mostly  wine 
shops,  with  tables  set  in  the  open  air. 
The  end  of  this  somewhat  mean  sub- 


urb is  marked  by  a  large  blank  struc- 
ture, like  a  goods  station  on  a  railway, 
with  a  pretentious  tower  of  surpassing 
ugliness.  This  is  the  new  church  of 
St.  Paolo  fuori  le  Mura,  built  after  the 
burning  of  the  old  one  early  in  the  cen- 
tury. The  interior,  with  some  slight 
alterations,  would  make  an  admirable 
and  appropriate  foyer  to  an  opera- 
house.  The  visitor  is  inclined  to  pass 
quickly  through  it,  with  averted  eyes, 
to  the  exquisite  cloisters  that  survive 
from  the  old  church,  with  their  deli- 
cate spiral  shafts  banded  with  lustrous 
mosaic. 

Proceeding  further  on  the  road,  you 
soon  find  yourself  clear  of  buildings, 
as  the  treeless  country  begins  to  rise 
and  fall  in  little  hills  and  valleys  full 
of  grass  and  green  wheat.  Between 
them  you  see  the  distant  line  of  the 
Alban  hills,  brilliantly  clear  and  blue. 
Within  a  mile  of  St.  Paolo  there  sud- 
denly appears  before  you  a  deep  wood, 
clothing  the  ridge  of  a  hill,  partly  of 
firs,  partly  of  drooping  eucalyptuses 
rusty  with  their  new  spring  leaves.  In 
a  hollow  among  these  is  a  group  of 
buildings,  a  small  tiled  dome,  two 
churches,  and  some  low  roofs.  This  is 
the  Trappist  monastery  of  the  Tre  Fon- 
tane.  Passing  by  some  farmbuildings, 
you  enter  a  eucalyptus  avenue,  at  the 
end  of  which  is  a  brick  gateway. 
Within  this  is  a  small  kind  of  court- 
yard, full  of  syringas,  among  them  a 
statue  of  the  Virgin  Mary.  Before  you 
is  the  monastery,  low  and  yellow, 
joined  to  its  church,  which  is  fronted 
by  a  pillared  loggia.  On  another  side 
is  a  little  round  chapel,  further  off  an- 
other church,  that  of  the  three  foun- 
tains which  give  the  monastery  its 
name.     This  shall  be  entered  first. 

It  is  small,  and  somewhat  bare  of 
adornment.  On  the  opposite  side  are 
three  basins  of  water  at  different  lev- 
els. These  are  actual  springs,  and  are 
accounted  for  by  a  miraculous  legend 
of  an  Apostle's  death,  which  I  do  not 
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care  to  repeat.  In  a  corner,  fenced  in 
by  a  railing,  is  a  low  pillar  of  stone, 
also  with  its  story  attached.  So  holy 
is  this  stone,  that  to  have  merely 
touched  it  is  said  to  add  sensible  vir- 
tue to  a  rosary;  but  as  the  railing  pre- 
vents the  pilgrim's  hand  from  reaching 
it,  a  stick  with  a  hook  on  the  end  of 
it  is  provided  for  the  purpose.  As  I 
entered  the  church  this  was  being 
made  use  of  by  a  tearful  old  lady  in 
rusty  black,  who  subsequently  took  a 
draught,  in  a  little  tin  dipper,  from 
each  of  the  three  fountains  in  succes- 
sion. 

From  this  I  passed  to  the  monastery 
church,  and  I  confess  I  liked  this  bet- 
ter. It  is  spacious,  and  preternaturally 
bare  and  cold,  with  very  small  win- 
dows and  injunctions  for  silence  hung 
upon  the  pillars.  It  is  not  the  ideal 
abode  of  a  very  tender  or  sympathetic 
divinity;  but  I  can  imagine  that  the 
fine  zeal  of  the  good  brothers  can 
lighten  it  with  spiritual  fire,  whereas 
I  cannot  imagine  any  enthusiasm  re- 
taining its  purity  in  the  chapel  of  the 
Three  Fountains. 

At  the  door  was  a  smiling  and  fresh- 
faced  monk,  a  Frenchman,  who,  relax- 
ing his  bond  of  silence,  which  did  not 
seem  to  weigh  very  heavily  upon  him, 
led  the  way  into  the  monastery.  Over 
the  entrance  door  is  written,  0  oeata 
Solitudo,  0  sola  Beatitudo  —  words  well 
chosen,  I  thought,  with  their  fine  and 
valiant  ring,  to  fan  the  spark  of  life 
in  an  apathetic  spirit,  which  would 
otherwise  be  quenched  by  monotonous 
weeks. 

The  little  inner  court-yard,  planted 
with  greenery,  is  a  charming  place,  and 
the  monks  may  daily  see  there  that 
flowers  at  least  are  not  dependent  on 
cheerful  surroundings,  and  draw  a 
moral  therefrom.  Here,  too,  the  walls 
admonish,  exhorting  with  biblical  and 
other  quotations  to  silence  with  the 
tongue.  The  refectory  leads  out  of  the 
cloister;  it  is  a  very  forbidding  room, 


with  a  bare  narrow  table,  more  like 
a  kind  of  desk,  running  round  the  wall, 
furnished  with  wooden  platters,  cruets 
of  oil  (of  which  alone  the  diet  allows 
a  plentiful  supply),  and  rough  imple- 
ments for  eating.  On  one  side  is  a 
sort  of  pulpit  for  the  reader  who  im- 
proves the  dinner-hour;  and  the  walls 
as  before  are  still  painted  with  texts, 
with  the  unchanging  burden  Favete 
Unguis.  Adjacent  is  the  small  kitchen, 
where  a  basin  of  lentils,  in  a  not  un- 
savory-looking brown  sauce,  stood 
ready  for  dinner.  This  day  for  some 
reason  being  one  of  peculiar  fatness, 
each  brother  was  to  have,  besides  his 
helping  of  lentils,  an  inconsiderable 
fragment  of  crumbling  cheese.  Out 
guide  seemed  to  imply  that  in  summer, 
and  with  such  fare  as  this  (though 
there  is  only  one  regular  meal  a  day), 
life  was  almost  gross.  During  the 
winter  fasts,  however,  there  being  ab- 
solutely no  means  of  warming  the 
house,  the  regime  is  felt  to  be  severe; 
but  then,  said  our  monk,  "on  mange 
Men,  quand  on  a  Men  fait,"  implying, 
good  man,  that  he  did  not  always  fare 
well,  even  on  those  conditions. 

From  here  he  took  us  up-stairs  to 
the  dormitory,  which,  though  clean  and 
bare,  seemd  to  me  a  repulsive  place. 
Each  brother  has  a  tiny  cubicle,  con- 
taining little  besides  his  bed,  a  sort  of 
narrow  platform  of  boards,  with  an 
attenuated  mattress  and  pillow,  stuffed 
with  something  hard  and  lumpy  (I  for- 
get what),  a  great  deal  less  luxurious 
than  straw,  and  meanly  covered  with 
a  thin  blanket.  From  under  this  he 
drew  a  knotted  scourge,  with  which 
he  gently  hit  me  a  rather  stinging  blow 
across  the  back.  This,  he  gave  me  to 
understand,  is  used  every  morning  with 
full  force  upon  the  bare  shoulders,— 
which  raised  a  touching,  though  I  am 
afraid  slightly  ridiculous,  picture  of 
these  excellent  men,  roused  by  the  bell 
in  the  icy  hours  long  before  the  winter 
dawn,   patiently  flogging  their  uncon- 
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quered  spirits  into  subjection,  in  their 
silent  retreat  among  the  eucalyptus 
trees. 

After  we  had  seen  a  small  adjacent 
room,  containing  a  sort  of  trough  and 
a  tap  with  a  slender  dribble  of  water 
for  ablutions  after  scourging,  we  pro- 
ceeded down-stairs     again,  to  a  little 
shop  in  the  outer  courtyard,  where  the 
monks  drive  a  flourishing  trade,  rather 
incongruously,    I    thought,    in    various 
bodily    luxuries    such    as    their    rule 
teaches  them  to  abhor,— a  sticky  and 
potent  liqueur,  special  preparations  of 
chocolate,  and  so  forth.    I  pandered  to 
the  body  so  far  as  to  buy  a  large  jar 
of  pallid  honey,— less,   I  must  say,  in 
actual  desire  of  it,  than  in  the  wish  to 
please  the  friendly  German  who  was 
serving  behind  the  counter,  a  motive 
which  perhaps  saved  me  from  the  re- 
proach of  not  having  profited  by  the 
example  of  the  severe  monastic  manage. 
We  departed  at   last,    and   returned 
along  the  breezy  road  to  what  I  must 
consider  a  life  of  greater  possibilities 
(if  they  could  be  taken  advantage  of) 
for  the  mind  and  soul,  if  not  altogether 
of  greater  wholesomeness  for  the  body. 
But  I  retain  a  pleasant  memory  of  the 
firm,    rubicund    French    brother,    with 
his  kindly  smiles  and  eager,  vivacious 
looks.     I  dare  say  there  are  not  many 
points  on  which  we  should  agree,  and 
perhaps  we  should  differ  on  some  that 
we  should  each  of  us  consider  essen- 
tial. But  he  welcomed  me  like  a  friend 
on  the  two  occasions  on  which  I  saw 
him,  and  I  wish  him  peace  and  pros- 
perity in  the  form  he  most  desires  it. 
I    am  afraid   he  would    not  in   return 
wish  me  the  same,  in  the  form  I  desire 
myself;  but  that  would  not  be  from 
lack  of  friendliness,  but  only  because 
he  would  not  think  the  attainment  pos- 
sible. 

III. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  this  par- 
ticular amateur  went  to  Rome  with  a 


fine  idea  of  hating  all  good  archaeolo- 
gists and  their  researches;  of  regard- 
ing them  as  meddlesome  pedants,  who 
refused  to  allow  the  grass-grown  ruins, 
colored  and  softened  by  the  kindly 
weather,  to  decay  in  solitude  and 
peace.  He  imagined  them  scraping 
and  ticketing,  fussily  laying  bare  what 
Time  and  Nature  had  elected  to  cover 
decently.  Now  it  is  fair  to  him  to  say 
that  this  was  an  idea  he  relinquished 
upon  his  first  morning  in  Rome,  when 
he  walked  along  a  dark  paved  street, 
between  tall  and  irregular  yellow 
houses,  seeing  before  him  at  the  end 
the  grey  angle  of  a  massive  arch  full 
of  dim  carving  and  inscriptions,  and 
emerged  on  the  curving  road  that 
crosses  the  Forum  just  under  the  Cap- 
itol. He  had  never  been  told  that  the 
excavated  Forum  was  beautiful;  but 
there  it  was,  suddenly  before  him,  so 
still,  so  deserted,  so  full  of  soft  color 
and  suggestion,  that  though  he  had 
been  told  a  great  many  times  that  it 
was  interesting,  this  was  a  point  of 
view  that  fell  to  a  secondary  place 
from  that  moment. 

You  stand  on  a  raised  causeway,  at 
the  end  of  a  very  long  and  somewhat 
narrow  space,  that  gradually  ascends 
in  an  irregular  slope,  until  it  is  crowned 
by  the  distant  arch  of  Titus,  beyond 
which  are  discovered  the  broken  tiers 
of  the  Colosseum.  To  the  right  of  this 
space  rises  the  Palatine  hill,  up  the 
sides  of  which  trail  and  clamber  the 
huge  walls  and  sub-structures  of  Ca- 
ligula's palace,  topped  by  thick  cy- 
presses and  umbrella-pines.  In  the 
middle  are  low  scattered  masses  of 
stone  and  brickwork,  the  relics  of 
humble  shops  and  houses  now  indis- 
tinguishably  mingled  with  those  of  im- 
mense and  magnificent  temples  and 
basilicas,  among  which  rise  the  three 
exquisite  columns  of  the  temple  of 
Castor,  still  banded  together  at  the  top 
by  a  fragment  of  the  entablature.  To 
the  left  come  the  churches  and  huddled 
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abodes  of  modern  Rome.  Close  beside 
you  is  the  beautiful  arch  of  Severus, 
at  your  right  the  plain  columns  of  the 
temple  of  Saturn.  Behind  rises  the 
enormous  blank  face  of  the  Capitol, 
with  the  temple  of  Vespasian  at  its 
foot. 

This  extremely  summary  description 
is  only  perfunctory,  and  merely  given 
in  order  to  hang  round  it  a  few  words 
about  one  of  the  keenest  and  simplest 
pleasures  of  Rome.  This  was  nothing 
more  than  the  sight  of  the  Forum  in 
the  sunshine  and  liquid  twilight  of  a 
May  evening;  but  it  was  impossible  to 
weary  of  this;  it  was  new  every  day, 
and  from  every  different  point  of  sur- 
vey. I  wish  I  could  describe  the  mem- 
orable instant  at  which  it  opens  before 
you,  as  you  descend  the  steps  upon  the 
south  side  of  the  Capitol.  You  are 
suddenly  mesmerized  away  from  a 
trim  piazza,  with  well-kept  museums 
and  sculpture-galleries,  from  sober  mu- 
nicipal authorities  and  a  world  of  or- 
derly action,  to  another  and  impalpable 
region,  fresh  and  real,  yet  old  and 
vague,  brilliant  with  strange  romance, 
and  yet  with  som|ething  in  it  that 
touches  the  most  homely  and  familiar 
strings  of  everyday  existence.  There 
lies  before  you,  in  that  pale  forest  of 
broken  walls  and  pillars,  an  army  of 
curious  suggestions  of  something  van- 
ished and  now  reappearing  with  a 
break  and  blank  in  its  past,  of  some- 
thing that  reaches  straight  back  to  its 
life  over  an  empty  gulf,  and  not 
through  time-honored  links,  by  which 
may  be  traced  the  course  of  its  decay, 
of  something  exceedingly  far  off, 
brought,  in  a  moment  of  magic,  most 
strangely  near.  And  over  all  this  sud- 
den revelation  of  a  remote  secret  is 
shed  the  enchantment  of  dying  sun- 
shine, so  well-known,  so  homely,  that 
kindles  and  translates  what  was  un- 
known into  something  that  has  been 
learnt  by  heart  each  day  of  one's  ex- 
istence.      It    is   this    cunning   alchemy 


that  makes  such  a  scene  so  poignant, 
this  subtle  blending  of  old  and  new, 
of  strange  and  familiar.  One  part  of 
it  is  so  well-known,— the  sunshine,  the 
liquid  evening,  the  clear  blue  shadows, 
the  light  that  gilds  the  stone  and 
flushes  the  brick.  And  here,  in  this  de- 
serted space  of  a  city  full  of  busy  pop- 
ulation, united  with  these  simple  things 
that  you  feel  and  guess  at  instinctive- 
ly and  at  once, — here  is  something 
fresh  and  beyond,  a  new  suggestion, 
a  new  inspiration,  summoned  by  the 
homely  radiance  away  from  its  impal- 
pable distance,  flying  over  the  inter- 
vening centuries;  until  a  fragment  of 
strange  and  prosperous  life,  that  one 
moment  is  far  out  of  sight,  two  thou- 
sand years  away,  in  the  next  is  quick- 
ened into  rich  and  evident  being  at 
your  very  feet. 

I  will  not  say  that  it  is  any  distinct 
picture  of  the  vanished  existence  that 
is  restored  in  that  moment,  or  any 
keen  sensation  of  historical  memories. 
It  is  not  archaeology  that  is  made  real, 
nor  shadowy  recollections  of  school- 
books  that  are  crystallized  into  clear- 
cut  form.  It  is  broader  than  this,  and 
much  more  intimate  and  vital.  It  is 
the  sudden  sweep  of  realization  that 
the  place  has  had  a  human  existence; 
that  it  has  actually  been  trodden  and 
built  upon;  that  beings  with  the  same 
abundant  sense  of  life  in  them  as  our- 
selves have  lived  and  died  upon  it. 
One  rambling  and  many-chambered 
house  that  has  been  exposed  to  view, 
with  a  large  court-yard  adorned  with 
statues,  was  where  the  little  band  of 
vestal  virgins  lived,  the  pure  and  liv- 
ing yeast  of  the  barren  religious  sys- 
tem of  Rome.  One  could  spin  many 
fancies  by  the  bubbling  pool  that  still 
marks  the  place  where  the  priestesses 
drew  their  water  and  sat  in  the  shade 
of  their  own  trees  in  the  feverish  and 
breathless  days  of  the  Roman  August. 
Their  broken  effigies  still  stand  round 
yoH,    with    laudatory    inscriptions    on 
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their  pedestals;  and  on  one  you  note 
that  the  lady's  name  has  been  obliter- 
ated, apparently  %of  set  purpose.  There 
is  in  that  an  eloquent  suggestion  of  a 
tragedy  that  might  be  hinted  at  and 
imagined  in  the  dusky  light  and  be- 
hind the  gossamer  veil  of  so  many  cen- 
turies. But  I  inclined  to  dislike  having 
the  eyesight  blurred  by  such  webs  of 
poetic  mystery,  as  much  as  to  be 
stuffed  with  the  chopped  hay  of  archae- 
ology, by  tracking  the  malodorous 
courses  of  republican  drains.  Some- 
thing plainer  than  the  one,  and  more 
vital  than  the  other,  is  what  one  looks 
for  and  receives;  and  it  was  this  strong 
sense  of  vanished  life,  disentangled 
both  from  lyrical  and  academic  asso- 
ciations, that  made  some,  at  any  rate, 
of  the  Roman  ruins  such  a  vivid  pleas- 
ure. The  Colosseum,  with  its  loath- 
some memories  and  its  bald  architec- 
ture, is  to  be  avoided;  perhaps  its  best 
use  has  been  to  serve  as  a  quarry  for 
the  materials  of  the  exquisite  Farnese 
palace;  and  now  that  it  has  been 
stripped  bare  of  its  flowers,  and  fitted 
with  little  wooden  staircases  and  turn- 
stiles for  tourists,  I  do  not  know 
whether  it  is  imaginative  insight  or 
sympathetic  blindness  that  is  required, 
but  I  never  succeeded  in  getting  an 
attractive  impression  from  it.  The 
Forum,  with  its  crowded  relics  of  trade 
and  worship,  has  associations  more 
peaceful  and  prosperous,  as  well  as 
more  homely  and  real. 

See,  then,  how  glorious  the  columns 
of  Castor  become  against  the  blue  sky, 
bathed  in  warm  streams  of  light,  their 
lines  preserving  all  their  newest  pu- 
rity, yet  touched  and  softened  by  age 
into  a  more  mysterious  grace.  Not 
very  long  ago  these  columns  stood 
waist-deep  in  green  and  tangled  slopes, 
which  carelessly  buried  what  has  now 
been  laboriously  uncovered.  That  was 
a  curious  grave-yard  of  dead  com- 
merce, dead  eloquence,  and  dead  reli- 
gion, with  three  pillars  of  a  temple  for 


its  memorial  stone.  But  this  is  better; 
you  touch  the  past  more  intimately 
here;  yet  it  flies  before  you,  and  sud- 
denly turns  to  bricks  and  broken  stones 
at  your  feet,  like  a  mummy  that 
crumbles  to  dust  when  its  rest  is  pried 
into. 

But  it  is  not  only  bricks  and  stones 
when,  upon  a  glowing  evening  in  May, 
you  turn  the  corner  of  the  Senator's 
palace,  and  look  down  on  it  from  the 
steps  of  the  Capitol;  or  when  you 
emerge  from  the  dank  chambers  of 
Caligula's  house,  upon  a  dim  and 
earthy  platform  of  the  Palatine,  and 
find  a  shapeless  broken  bust  glimmer- 
ing greenly  beside  you  in  the  twilight, 
and  look  down  into  the  great  open 
space  of  the  Forum,  where  the  blue 
shadows  are  gathering  and  floating  in 
the  hollows  and  creeping  stealthily  up 
the  columns,  at  length  smothering  the 
delicate  ornament  at  their  tops;  when 
the  great  flat  wall  of  the  Capitol  and 
its  tower  grows  blanker  and  darker, 
till  it  is  only  an  outline  against  the 
streaming  gold  and  rose  and  green  of 
the  sunset,  and  the  whole  air,  divinely 
grey,  hangs  breathless  for  a  moment 
in  the  cool  of  approaching  night.  It  is 
very  real  just  then,  as  you  touch  with 
your  hand  the  stones  that  had  vanished 
and  now  are  found  again,  the  tokens 
of  a  nation  not  much  better  or  worse 
than  another,  but  transformed  into 
something  rare  and  strange  by  the 
mere  vacant  gulf  of  twenty  centuries. 
This  is  that  note  of  inaccessibility,  the 
passion  for  what  is  on  the  other  side, 
that  attracts  and  bewilders  us;  and  it 
is  only  in  a  chance  moment,  by  the 
familiar  influences  of  the  day  and 
night  that  are  always  with  us,  that 
this  unguided  instinct  finds  its  fulfil- 
ment. 


IV. 


I  left  the  train  at  Albano,  one  clear 
hot  day  at  noon,  and  climbed  the  steps 
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that  lead  into  the  huddled  little  town. 
In  a  cool  restaurant,  floored  with  tiles, 
and  looking  on  to  a  piazza  full  of  sun- 
shine, I  made  a  somewhat  highly  fla- 
vored meal,  enlivened  by  a  pair  of 
wandering  minstrels  and  a  voluble 
wedding-party  at  the  next  table.  Soon 
afterwards  I  passed  along  the  dark 
main  street,  among  idle  crowds  (the 
day  being  festa),  and  issued  out  of  the 
town  gate  into  the  broad  sunlight,  and 
in  a  moment  saw  the  Appian  Way, 
part  white  with  dust,  part  green  and 
grassy,  stretching  from  my  feet,  straight 
as  an  arrow  to  a  shadowy  blur  fifteen 
miles  away,  which  was  Rome.  For  the 
first  few  miles  it  plunges  down  the  long 
Alban  hill,  with  the  great  green  space 
of  the  Campagna  below  you  on  the 
left,  and  to  the  right  the  terraces  of 
vineyards  and  grey  villas,  with  many 
olives  and  ilex-woods,  and  the  sunny 
roofs  and  church-dome  of  Castel  Gan- 
dolfo  at  the  top.  The  sky  was  bril- 
liant, and  the  distant  rim  of  sea  be- 
yond the  plain  glittered  like  a  looking- 
glass;  the  plain  itself,  rising  and 
falling,  was  brimmed  with  the  rich 
light. 

When,  with  the  help  of  a  jingling 
vehicle  that  overtook  me,  returning 
empty  to  Rome,  I  arrived  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  hill,  I  had  reached  the 
point  at  which  the  new  Appian  Way 
branches  to  the  right,  while  the  old 
road,  surrendered  to  the  all-enveloping 
grass  of  the  Campagna,  proceeds  on  its 
direct  line  between  its  two  long  rows 
of  ancient  grave-stones.  From  here 
to  the  tomb  of  Csecilia  Metella,  about 
six  miles  further  on,  stretches  the 
characteristic  part  of  the  most  famous 
highway  in  the  world.  The  endless 
extent  of  grass  and  flowers  spreads  to 
right  and  left.  In  the  distance  the 
long  ranges  of  high-arched  aqueducts, 
—the  bleached  and  shattered  bones  of 
the  time  when  this  dead  plain  was  full 
of  life  and  vigor— lie  side  by  side,  con- 
verging   gradually    towards    the    city. 


The  solitary  pile  of  Soracte  guards  the 
horizon  on  the  north. 

And  what  shall  one  .say  of  the  road 
itself,  of  its  deserted  track,  where  the 
turf  grows  thick  and  underneath  lie 
the  paving-stones,  worn  and  rutted  by 
the  old  carriages  of  the  Republic  and 
the  Empire  that  have  rolled  along  the 
highway,  and  over  the  Alban  hills,  and 
out  of  sight  into  death  and  oblivion? 
What  of  the  tombs  shining  with  sculp- 
tured marble,  that  started  from  the 
gates  of  Rome,  and,  as  the  years  went 
on,  crept  mile  by  mile  along  the  road 
until,  as  the  traveller  left  the  city,  the 
tender  inscriptions  asked  his  sympathy 
and  pity  for  bygone  griefs  that  Time 
had  softened  and  repaired,  and  as  he 
journeyed  on,  he  found  the  records  of 
sorrow  on  his  right  and  left  growing 
less  and  less  remote,  and  more  and 
more  poignant,  and  where  the  line  end- 
ed, there  stood,  in  freshly  cut  stone, 
the  memorial  of  a  loss  that  was  still 
bitter  and  real  for  some  husband  or 
wife  or  parent,  who  had  carved  a  por- 
trait in  relief,  and  written  mournful 
lines,  and  planted  the  place  round  with 
cypresses,  because  this  spot  where  the 
urn  of  ashes  lay  was  the  one  of  all  the 
globe  to  which  his  thoughts  returned, 
until  the  time  came  when  his  own 
bones  could  be  mingled  there;  and 
then,  after  a  few  years,  the  step  of 
death  advancing  along  the  roadside, 
left  him  also  far  behind,  and  that 
whole  sorrow  became  a  gentle  memory, 
until  at  last  it  slipped  away  and  van- 
ished altogether:  what  shall  one  say  of 
all  this,  to  express  its  touching  and  ex- 
quisite attraction?  How  shall  one 
describe  the  charm  and  pathos  that 
still  flower  With  the  anemones  along 
the  Appian  Way? 

Most  of  the  marble  and  inscriptions 
have  vanished  from  this  league-long 
graveyard,  and  the  tombs  are  generally 
but  irregular  fragments  and  heaps  of 
brick-work,  with  here  and  there  a 
sculptured  relief  or  a  few  letters  of  a 
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name.  Some  of  the  more  imposing  ones 
have  been  strengthened  and  battle- 
mented  to  serve  incongruously  as  me- 
dieval fortresses;  on  the  top  of  one  mas- 
sive pile  are  perched  a  small  cottage 
and  a  flourishing  tree,  and  I  wonder 
what  handful  of  ashes  was  honored  so 
lavishly  that  there  is  space  for  a  home 
and  a  family  upon  its  grave.  Names 
and  records  are  all  vanished  together; 
the  mourning  of  their  friends  has  van- 
ished, and  their  friends  themselves; 
vanished  too  is  the  populous  life  of 
the  great  plain,  through  which  still 
stretches  the  road,  with  its  last  ves- 
tiges of  what  once  was  living  sorrow 
and  love.  The  sweet  powers  of  the 
earth  have  embraced  it  all,  have  cov- 
ered up  dead  men's  bones,  and  almost 
blotted  out  their  memories  with  the 
texture  of  grass  and  flowers.  No  one 
would  wish  his  memory  to  be  artificial- 
ly kept  alive,  and  when  his  name 
ceases  to  be  of  interest  to  anyone  I 
suppose  it  had  better  disappear;  and, 
as  on  the  Appian  Way,  Time  unaided 
will  see  to  that.  There  is  even  another 
place,  not  very  far  off,  where  the  same 
kindly  process  may  one  day  begin. 
Among  the  cypresses,  under  the 
shadow  of  the  city  wall,  there  are 
other  tombs,  at  present  well  tended. 
And  who  shall  say  that  the  same  ob- 
livion will  not  one  day  settle  upon 
them  too?  Yet  there  in  the  shade  lies 
the  burning  heart  of  Shelley,  and  a 
little  way  off,  in  the  quiet  grass,  a  yet 
more  beloved  spirit,  of  deeper  tender- 
ness and  serener  vision,  the  spirit  of 
Keats.  But  it  is  at  Keats's  grave,  if 
anywhere,  that  the  tides  of  desolation 
will  be  stopped,  and  then  not  by  monu- 
ments of  marble. 

But  here,  on  the  Appian  Way,  there 
was  probably  nothing  so  durable  as  a 
few  lines  of  a  song  or  ballad  to  pre- 
vent destruction.  And  yet  even  this 
one  cannot  affirm  for  certain;  for  in 
spite  of  our  defiant  claims  for  it,  not 
even  genius  is  indestructible.    Imagine 


that  under  this  mellow  block  of  ma- 
sonry lies  one  of  the  poets  of  Rome, 
whose  name,  instead  of  being  now  a 
household  word,  has  vanished  into  air, 
because,  through  the  stupidity  of  a 
handful  of  monks  perhaps,  or  since  his 
works  were  not  taught  in  the  element- 
ary schools,  the  copies  of  his  exquisite 
lyrics  became  fewer  and  fewer,  until 
the  last  one  was  lost  in  the  confusion 
that  ensued  when  some  rich  monastic 
library  was  dispersed  a  thousand  years 
ago.  Yet  we  do  not  feel  the  loss,— and 
if  this  genius  was  an  arrogant  man  it 
will  be  good  for  him  to  know  it— any 
more  than  we  should  if  Shakespeare 
had  been  carried  off  by  the  measles 
before  he  left  school.  Well,  let  him 
lie  here,  and  reflect  how  little  it  mat- 
ters whether  his  verses  had  the  touch 
of  authentic  fire  in  them  or  not;  though 
of  course  he  has  learnt  that  already 
from  an  affable  Warwickshire  gentle- 
man, who  is  one  of  his  pleasantest 
companions  upon  the  banks  of  aspho- 
del. 


V. 


The  visitor  to  Rome  finds  a  score  of 
epochs  all  ready  to  interest  and  enter- 
tain him.  First  there  are  popes  of 
every  shade  of  variety,— popes  of  reli- 
gion, popes  of  war,  popes  of  politics; 
these  are  mostly  upon  the  surface, 
though  they  have  sometimes  been  cov- 
ered by  the  new  veneer  from  Pied- 
mont. Then  if  you  care  to  dig  through 
the  papal  stratum,  there!  are  primitive 
apostles  and  martyrs;  but  these  are  a 
slender  vein,  difficult  to  track,  and 
leading  to  much  doubt  and  perplexity. 
But  below  these  again,  there  is  a  very 
rich  ore  of  ostentatious  emperors,  of 
which  you  easily  discover  enough  and 
to  spare.  The  next  layer  is  tantaliz- 
ingly  meagre;  yet  it  rewards  research 
with  a  few  hints,  at  least,  of  Cicero 
and  Horace,  which  are  worth  some 
trouble  if  they  are  lighted  upon.     Be- 
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low  these  it  is  a  question  of  groping 
in  the  dark;  but  if  you  care  to  do  that, 
the  spade  clinks  upon  shattered  inscrip- 
tions which  lead  you  step  by  step,  past 
tribunes  and  dictators,  to  legendary 
kings,  upon  whose  faces  floats  a  mist 
more  difficult  to  pierce  than  mere  gran- 
ite rock;  until  at  last  you  find  yourself 
handling  a  smooth  black  stone,  with 
some  odd  arrow-like  marks  upon  it; 
and  only  then  can  it  be  said,— and  per- 
haps even  then  without  sufficient  rea- 
son—that the  mine  is  exhausted. 

Thus  it  seems  that  if  the  visitor  be 
systematic  and  a  professional  at  the 
work,  it  should  keep  him  occupied  and 
quiet,  till  his  life  is  extinguished  as  he 
burrows  and  peers.  But  with  the  ama- 
teur it  is  different.  He  passes  hither 
and  thither,  glancing  at  a  sculptured 
column  without  wishing  to  l'econstruet 
the  temple,  or  tapping  with  his  staff 
a    hollow-sounding    stone    without    re- 
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quiring  to  plumb  the  depth  underneath. 
Let  him  go  light-heartedly  on  his 
course  for  a  little  while,  for  certainly 
it  will  not  be  for  long.  Very  soon  the 
grasp  of  the  world  will  close  upon  him 
again,  and  set  him  to  his  business;  and 
he  is  much  to  be  congratulated  if  it 
do  not  prove  a  less  inspiring  one  than 
to  fit  together  the  bones  of  history  be- 
neath the  Italian  sky.  Much  more 
probably  he  must  resign  the  crazy  little 
apartment  in  the  Piazza  di  Spagna 
(which  he  only  took  by  the  month),  and 

9 

return  to  ply  a  sordid  pen  in  Leaden- 
hall  Street  or  Whitehall.  He  must  slip 
into  his  place,  one  more  pawn  in  a  row 
of  other  pieces  like  him;  and  it  is  bet- 
ter not  to  think  too  much  of  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  crown  in  the  eighth 
square.  At  the  worst  it  is  always 
something,  if  he  has  been  to  Rome  be- 
fore he  entered  the  game. 

Percy  Lubbock. 


TWO  FASHIONABLE  FURS. 


To  those  who  are  of  an  observant 
nature,  an  afternoon's  stroll  through 
any  of  the  fashionable  London  thor- 
oughfares during  last  winter  must  have 
revealed  the  prevalence  of  a  fashion 
for  the  beautiful  furs  respectively 
known  as  blue  fox  and  white  fox. 
The  skins  of  these  animals  are  either 
worn  entire  as  boas  (or  "necklets"  as, 
I  am  told,  they  are  called  by  ladies)  or 
made  up  as  muffs,  and  in  either  condi- 
tion are  strikingly  beautiful.  Blue  fox 
has  long  been  highly  esteemed  as  a 
fur,  skins  selling  for  between  ten  and 
fourteen  guineas  a  dozen  years  ago. 
White  fox,  on  the  other  hand,  has  only 
during  the  last  year  or  two  been  ap- 
preciated as  its  beauty  deserves,  the 
price  per  skin  having  risen  from  be- 
tween   half-a-crown    and    sixteen    shil- 


lings and  sixpence  in  1891,  to  three  or 
four  guineas,  or  even  more,  during  last 
season. 

But  it  is  not  the  price  of  either  the 
blue  or  the  white  skins  that  I  propose 
to  discuss  in  detail  in  the  present 
communication.  The  circumstance  to 
which  I  desire  to  draw  the  attention 
of  my  readers  is  the  very  remarkable 
one  that  both  the  blue  and  the  white 
skins  belong  to  one  and  the  same  kind 
of  animal.  At  first  sight  this  may  seem, 
perhaps,  a  fact  of  no  special  interest 
or  importance.  For,  as  we  all  know, 
certain  species  of  mammals,  such  as 
the  stoat  or  ermine,  the  mountain  hare, 
and  the  lemming,  are  normally  white 
in  certain  parts  of  their  habitats  in 
winter  and  dark-colored  in  summer. 
Again,  many  mammals  vary  to  a  great 
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extent  in  coloration  according  to  lo- 
cality, so  that  there  may  be  dark-col- 
ored and  light-colored  races  inhabiting 
different  localities.  The  most  striking 
instance  of  this  is,  perhaps,  the  big- 
horn wild  sheep  of  North  America, 
which  in  the  Rocky  Mountains  is  a 
"khaki"-colored  animal  with  a  white 
rump,  but  in  Alaska  is  nearly  pure 
white  all  over  throughout  the  year.  It 
is  true,  indeed,  that  American  natural- 
ists prefer  to  regard  the  bighorns  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains  and  Alaska  as 
distinct  species  rather  than  local  races 
of  a  single  variable  animal,  but  for  our 
present  purpose  such  slight  differences 
of  opinion  do  not  really  affect  the  case 
one  way  or  the  other. 

That  white  fox  and  blue  fox  are  not 
(as  was  once  supposed  to  be  the  case 
by  some  naturalists)  the  summer  and 
winter  coats  of  the  same  individual 
animals,  will  be  apparent  by  a  compar- 
ison of  furs  of  the  two  descriptions 
worn  by  our  lady  friends.  The  two  de- 
scriptions have  the  same  long  thick 
hair,  with  a  woolly  under- fur  at  the 
base,  and  both  are  evidently  the  win- 
ter coats  of  the  animals  to  which  they 
respectively  belong.  Indeed,  with  all 
long-haired  animals  of  the  northern 
parts  of  the  Old  World,  with  the  pos- 
sible exception  of  the  polar  bear,  it  is 
the  winter  coat  that  is  alone  valued 
by  the  furrier. 

That  blue  and  white  foxes  are  not 
local  races  of  the  same  species  (or  dis- 
tinct species)  is  evident  from  the  fact 
that  in  certain  districts  both  occur 
together,  although  in  other  localities 
(as  in  Iceland,  where  all  the  foxes  are 
blue)  only  one  form  may  be  met  with. 
It  may  indeed  be  possible  that  in  some 
cases  blue  and  white  cubs  may  occur 
in  the  same  litter.  For  instance,  Pro- 
fessor A.  'S.  Packard,  in  his  work  en- 
titled "The  Labrador  Coast,"  states  he 
was  informed  by  a  native  "that  the 
white  and  blue  fox  littered  together, 
but   that   the    blue    variety    was   very 
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rare."  More  precise  information  is  re- 
quired on  the  subject  of  their  inter- 
breeding, but  it  is  quite  certain  that 
the  blue  fox  and  white  fox  of  the  fur- 
rier are  only  individual  phases  of  the 
winter  coat  of  a  single  species. 

Although  it  is  stated  that  white 
specimens  are  occasionally  met  with 
in  summer,  the  white  phase  of  the 
Arctic  fox  (as  the  species  is  called)  nor- 
mally assumes  a  dark  coat  in  summer. 
The  difference  between  the  winter  and 
summer  coats  of  this  phase  of  the 
species  is  well  illustrated  by  a  couple 
of  specimens  which  have  recently  been 
placed  in  the  central  hall  of  the  Nat- 
ural History  Museum,  in  Cromwell 
Road.  In  the  case  containing  the 
mountain  hare,  ptarmigan,  stoat,  and 
weasel  in  their  white  winter  dress  has 
been  introduced  a  specimen  of  the  Arc- 
tic fox  in  the,  same  coat.  To  contrast 
with  this,  the  case  in  which  are  placed 
the  above-mentioned  animals  in  their 
dark  summer  costume  now  contains  a 
specimen  of  the  white  phase  of  the 
Arctic  fox  in  its  dark  summer  livery. 
In  this  specimen,  the  hair  (which  ia 
much  shorter  than  that  of  the  example 
in  the  winter  dress)  is  dirty  rufous 
brown  shading  into  grey  on  the  upper- 
parts  and  outer  sides  of  the  limbs,  and 
yellowish  white  below.  In  other  ex- 
amples the  color  of  the  upper-parts  is 
greyer,  while  the  under-parts  are  near- 
ly pure  white.  Sometimes  also,  it  is 
stated  that  grey  hairs  are  largely 
mingled  with  the  white  winter  coat,  so 
that  we  have  a  more  or  less  marked 
tendency  towards  the  blue  phase  even 
in  the  winter  dress.  In  all  cases  the 
muzzle  remains  black,  and  it  is  stated 
that  there  may  occasionally  be  a  black 
tail-tip  in  the  white  winter  dress.  I 
have  not  seen  a  "blue  fox"  in  the  sum- 
mer dress,  but  am  told  that  the  coat 
is  then  chiefly  distinguished  from  its 
winter  condition  by  its  much  shorter 
hairs  and  less  pure  blue  color. 

Of  course  the  so-called  "blue"  of  even 
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:£he  best  Skins  is  a  siaty  6v  Freiicli  gvey 
rather  than  a  blue  in  the  proper  sense 
*of  the  word,  and  in  many  instances 
at  tends  to  drab  or  dark  purplish.  Alas- 
kan blue  ios,  which  is  somewhat 
coarse  in  the  textile  Cf  the  fur,  has 
this  purplish  or  sooty  tinge  most 
strongly  developed,  and  at  one  time 
was  specially  valued  on  this  account, 
although  during  the  past  season  the 
lighter  varieties  seem  to  have  been 
chiefly  in  demand. 

Lest  any  of  my  readers  should  be  led 
to  think  that  the  Arctic  fox  is  a  near 
relative  of  the  common  species,  it  may 
be  well  to  state,  before  going  any  fur- 
ther, that  it  is  a  very  distinct  animal 
indeed.  Apart  from  its  coloration,  the 
most  distinctive  features  of  the  species 
are  to  be  found  in  its  short  rounded 
ears  (which  look  almost  as  though  they 
had  been  cropped),  moderately  sharp 
muzzle,  very  long  and  bushy  tail,  and 
the  coat  of  hair  on  the  soles  of  the 
feet.  From  this  latter  feature  the  spe- 
cies takes  its  name  of  Canis  (or  Vulpes) 
logopus;  the  object  of  the  hairy  soles 
being,  of  course,  to  afford  the  animal 
a  firm  foothold  on  the  ice  and  frozen 
snow  on  which  it  passes  so  much  of  its 
time.  In  having  two  distinct  color- 
phases  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  which 
may  be  met  with  in  the  same  locality, 
the  Arctic  fox  stands  practically 
unique  among  mammals.  It  is  true 
that,  according  to  Mr.  F.  C.  Selous, 
black-maned  and  yellow-maned  lions 
occasionally  occur  in  the  same  litter, 
Avhile  black  leopards  and  black  jaguars 
are  found  now  and  then  among  litters 
of  cubs  of  the  ordinary  color.  But 
neither  of  these  instances  is  exactly 
on  all  fours  with  the  case  of  the  Arc- 
tic fox.  With  regard  to  the  lion,  it  has 
now  been  ascertained  that  the  black- 
maned  and  tawny-maned  specimens  be- 
long, in  most  cases  at  any  rate,  to  dis- 
tinct local  races;  and,  as  Mr.  Walter 
Rothschild  has  recently  pointed  out,  it 
is  most  probable  that  when  light  and 


dark-maned  cubs  are  met  with  in  the 
Mme  litter  it  is  due  to  crossing  be- 
tween two  of  these  races.  Black  or 
melanistic  leopards  and  jaguars,  on 
the  other  hand,  are  more  analagous  to 
albinoes,  and  generally  occur  in  hot  and 
damp  climates.  The  black  phase  of 
the  common  water-vole,  found  high  up 
in  many  British  valleys,  is  an  instance 
somewhat  analogous  to  that  of  black 
leopards,  being  apparently  due  to  cli- 
matic conditions,  and  therefore  not 
strictly  comparable  with  the  case  of 
the  Arctic  fox. 

Many  invertebrate  animals  exhibit 
two  or  more  distinct  phases,— generally 
differing  to  a  certain  extent  from  each 
other  in  details  of  form  or  structure— 
and  to  such  the  name  of  dimorphic 
species  is  technically  applied.  Natural- 
ists have  agreed  to  designate  the  Arctic 
fox  by  the  same  title,  although,  were 
it  not  that  it  might  be  taken  to  convey 
an  altogether  different  meaning,  the 
term  dichroic  would  be  more  appropri- 
ate, seeing  that  the  difference  between 
the  two  phases  is  solely  one  of  color, 
and  has  nothing  to  do  with  shape  or 
structure.  Using,  then,  the  term  di- 
morphism as  indicative  of  the  existence 
in  one  animal  of  two  distinct  color- 
phases  totally  unconnected  with  either 
locality  or  season,  the  Arctic  fox  ap- 
pears to  be  the  only  mammal  to  which 
the  designation  can  be  properly  ap- 
plied. 

The  reason  for  this  remarkable  di- 
morphism in  the  Arctic  fox  is  hard  in- 
deed to  discover,  and  no  satisfactory 
explanation  of  the  puzzle  appears  hith- 
erto to  have  been  offered.  It  is  almost 
unnecessary  to  say  that  the  reason 
why  Arctic  and  sub-Arctic  animals 
turn  white  in  winter  is  that  they  may 
be  as  inconspicuous  as  possible  in  their 
environment  of  snow  and  ice.  And  if 
blue  foxes  were  met  with  only  in  coun- 
tries where  snow  lies  but  a  short  time 
in  winter,  while  white  ones  occurred 
solely    in    more  northern    lands,  some 
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clue  to  the  puzzle  might  be  forthcom- 
ing. But  as  a  matter  of  fact  this  is  not 
the  case. 

The  distribution  of  the  Arctic  fox  is 
circumpolar,  extending  in  the  New 
World  about  as  far  south  as  latitude 
50°,  that  is  to  say,  nearly  to  the  south- 
ern extremity  of  Hudson  Bay,  and  in 
the  Old  World  to  latitude  60°,  or,  ap- 
proximately, to  the  latitude  of  Chris- 
tiania  and  the  Shetland  Isles.  North- 
wards the  species  extends  at  least  as 
far  as  Grinnel-land. 

In  Iceland  all  the  Arctic  foxes  ap- 
pear to  belong  to  the  blue  phase,  and 
as  that  island  is  far  to  the  south  of 
many  portions  of  the  habitat  of  the 
species,  it  might  be  thought  that  this 
is  the  reason  why  the  white  phase  is 
unrepresented  there.  But  that  island 
is  far  north  of  the  line  where  the 
mountain  hare  and  the  stoat  begin  to 
assume  a  white  winter  livery;  and  if 
it  is  essential  for  these  species  that 
they  should  assimilate  their  color  to 
that  of  their  surroundings,  why  is  it 
not  equally  so  in  the  case  of  the  Arctic 
fox? 

Again,  although,  as  already  men- 
tioned, blue  foxes  are  rare  in  Labrador, 
in  Alaska  they  are  comparatively  com- 
mon, and  the  same  is  the  case  in 
Greenland,  whence,  according  to  Mr. 
W.  Poland,  the  Royal  Greenland  Com- 
pany imported  1,451  to  Copenhagen  in 
1891.  And  if  it  be  essential  for  ani- 
mals to  turn  white  in  winter  in  any 
country  in  the  world,  it  is  surely 
Alaska.  It  is  difficult  to  ascertain  the 
proportion  of  blue  to  white  foxes  in 
either  Alaska  or  the  Pribiloff  Islands, 
but  it  is  certain  that  in  both  localities 
the  two  phases  are  found  together,  liv- 
ing apparently  under  precisely  the 
same  physical  conditions. 

As  regards  the  islands  last  named, 
Mr.  Elliot,  in  his  work  on  the  "Seal 
Islands  of  Alaska,"  writes  that— "Blue 
and  white  foxes  are  found  on  the  Prib- 
iloff Islands,  and  find  among  the  count- 


less chinks  and  crevices  in  the  basaltic 
formation  comfortable  holes  and  tav- 
erns for  their  accommodation  and  re- 
treat, feeding  upon  sick  and  pup  seals, 
as  well  as  water-fowl  and  eggs,  during 
the  summer  and  autumn,  and  living 
through  the  winter  on  dead  seals  left 
on  the  rookeries,  and  the  carcases  on 
the  killing-grounds." 

This  account,  then,  fully  establishes 
the  fact  that  blue  and  white  foxes 
occur  in  regions  where,  according  to 
all  accepted  rules,  there  ought  to  be 
none  but  white  individuals,  during  the 
long  and  dreary  winter.  It  gives,  how- 
ever, no  definite  clue  to  the  reason  for 
the  strange  association. 

There  is,  however,  a  description  of 
the  habits  of  Arctic  foxes  in  Grinnel- 
land  given  by  Colonel  Fielden  in  his 
"Voyage  to  the  Polar  Sea,"  which  may 
possibly  throw  some  light  on  the  sub- 
ject, although  unfortunately  it  does  not 
tell  us  whether  blue  as  well  as  white 
foxes  are  found  in  that  region.  After 
referring  to  the  numbers  of  lemmings 
to  be  seen  looking  out  from  the  mouths 
of  their  holes,  or  feeding  in  the  vicin- 
ity, the  author  proceeds  as  follows:— 

"We  noticed  that  numerous  dead 
lemmings  were  scattered  around.  In 
every  case  they  had  been  killed  in  the 
same  manner;  the  sharp  canine  teeth 
of  the  foxes  had  penetrated  their  brain. 
Presently  we  came  upon  two  ermines 
killed  in  the  same  manner.  .  .  .  Then, 
to  our  surprise,  we  discovered  numer- 
ous deposits  of  dead  lemmings;  in  one 
hidden  nook  under  a  rock  we  pulled 
out  a  heap  of  over  fifty.  We  disturbed 
numerous  'caches'  of  twenty  and 
thirty,  and  the  earth  was  honey -combed 
with  holes,  each  of  which  contained 
several  bodies  of  these  little  animals, 
a  small  quantity  of  earth  being  placed 
over  them.  In  one  hole  we  found  the 
greater  part  of  a  hare  hidden  away. 
The  wings  of  youug  brent-geese  were 
also  lying  about;  and  as  these  birds 
were    at    this    time    just    hatching,    it 
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showed  that  they  must  be  the  results 
of  successful  forays  of  prior  seasons, 
aud  that  consequently  the  foxes  occupy 
the  same  abodes  from  year  to  year.  I 
had  long  wondered  how  the  Arctic  fox 
exists  in  winter." 

Now  it  will  be  evident  that  in  this 
instance  the  foxes  killed  the  prey 
stored  up  for  winter  use  while  they 
were  in  the  dark  summer  coat.  And 
since  in  winter,  when  the  birds  have 
left  and  the  lemmings  have  retired  to 
the  depths  of  their  burrows,  they  have 
no  game  to  capture  and  no  enemies  to 
fear  save  polar  bears  (which  would  not 
be  likely  to  do  them  much  harm),  it 
would  appear  to  be  a  matter  of  no 
consequence  whether  their  coats  be 
dark  or  light.  Consequently,  it  seems 
a  possible  explanation  of  the  phenome- 
non under  consideration  that  the  blue 
phase  of  the  Arctic  fox  indicates  a  re- 
version to  the  ancestral  coloration  of 
the  species,  due  to  the  fact  that  no 
advantage  is  to  be  gained  by  the  as- 
sumption of  a  white  livery.  Such  re- 
version might  well  take  place  only  in 
certain  individuals  of  a  species,  and 
Avould  probably  tend  to  become  more 
or  less  completely  hereditary.  Before 
such  an  explanation  can,  however,  be 
even  tentatively  accepted,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  ascertain  whether  the  blue 
Arctic  foxes  of  Iceland  are  in  the  habit 
of  making  winter  stores  of  provisions. 
If  they  are  not,  but  hunt  their  prey  In 
winter,  the  theory  will  not  hold  good. 

As  regards  animals  which  hunt  their 
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prey  in  winter,  or  are  themselves  hunt- 
ed, it  would  seem  essential  that  they 
should  be  white  even  in  the  highest 
latitudes,  where  the  Jong  polar  night 
lasts  half  the  year.  For  in  the  bright 
starlight— to  say  nothing  of  moonlight 
—they  would,  if  dark-colored,  be  almost 
as  conspicuous  on  the  snow  as  in  day- 
light. 

As  regards  the  number  of  Arctic  fox- 
skins  which  find  their  way  into  the 
market,  Mr.  Poland,  writing  ten  years 
ago,  states  that  from  25,000  to  00,000 
of  the  white  phase  were  then  annually 
imported  from  Siberia,  the  greater 
number  coming  to  Leipsic.  The  fur  of 
these  is  of  a  rather  coarse  quality, 
quite  different  to  that  of  the  fine-haired 
Greenland  skins.  In  1891  about  9000 
white  skins  were  imported  by  the  Hud- 
son Bay  and  Alaska  Companies,  and 
nearly  100Q  by  the  Royal  Greenland 
Company.  Of  blue  skins  about  2000 
were  annually  imported  into  London 
by  the  Alaska  Company,  and  some  500 
to  Copenhagen  by  the  Greenland  Com- 
pany, although  in  1891  the  number  of 
skins  sold  by  the  latter  body  reached 
1451.  It  is  noteworthy  that  in  the  fur- 
trade  Greenland  blue  fox  skins  are 
noted  as  being  of  the  same  fine-haired 
quality  as  the  white  skins  from  the 
same  locality,  while  the  Alaskan  blue 
skins  are  equally  coarse-haired,  conse- 
quently there  is  presumptive  evidence 
of  the  existence  of  a  Greenland  and 
an  Alaskan  local  race  of  the  species. 
R.  Lpdekker. 
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(Concluded.) 


This  is  not  the  place  to  tell  the  story 
of  my  journey  to  Paris,  nor  of  how, 
after  delays,  and  difficulties  the  most 
vexatious,  I  found  the  prince  lodged  in 
very  unprincely  fashion  in  a  little  ill- 
furnished  house  near  Montmartre.  Nay, 
imprisoned  were  the  better  word,  or 
hid  at  the  least.  For  he,  and  all  his, 
were  waiting  in  vain  for  the  French 
king  to  avow  his  purposes,  and  I  was 
horrified  to  discover  in  how  desperate 
a  posture  stood  all  their  plans  (if  plans 
they  could  in  truth  be  called).  Yet 
more  disheartening  was  the  atmo- 
sphere of  suspicion,  of  mistrust,  in 
which  Prince  Charles  daily  moved;  so 
sensible  was  his  highness  himself  of 
this,  and  so  choking  an  air  did  he  find 
it,  that  on  one  occasion  he  spoke  open- 
ly of  it  to  me,  though  a  stranger  and 
comparatively  untried.  "I  know  not 
whom  to  trust,"  says  he  sadly,  "I  am 
ever  receiving  cautions;  I  am  warned 
against  one  adviser  by  another,  and  as 
like  as  not  the  second  has  just  been 
set  out  in  the  same  light  by  the  very 
man  he  accuses.  God  knows  which  is 
right,  and  I  may  learn  some  day;  per- 
haps both  are  justified."  'Tis  patent 
how  my  own  hopes  must  have  strug- 
gled in  this  mesh  of  worse  than  profit- 
less intrigue,  and  how  bitterly  I  re- 
flected on  the  treacherous  incapacity 
of  the  schemers  for  whom  Mr.  Car- 
stairs  was  giving  his  life.  To  the 
Prince  indeed  I  grudged  no  man's;  he 
was  worth  it  all  then,  but  his  advisers 
and  their  plots  stuck  in  my  throat.  It 
passed  for  some  consolation  that  all 
alike  expressed  their  gratification  at 
receiving  the  papers  which  were  to 
cost  so  much. 

I  was  in  no  mood  for  sparing  myself 
to  my  recital  of  the  event  which  had 
caused    my    appearance    in    Paris    in 


place  of  Mr.  Carstairs  (for  I  was  nat- 
urally forced  to  give  some  account  of 
it).  Yet  I  was  not  met  with  half  that 
aversion  which  I  held  for  myself,  and 
instead  of  being  rejoiced  I  was  angry 
at  so  easy  a  palliation,  as  it  were  re- 
senting it  for  a  slight  towards  him. 
None  there  seemed  to  have  more  than 
the  slenderest  of  personal  acquaint- 
ances with  Mr.  Carstairs,  though  from 
Murray  of  Broughton  himself  (who 
was  on  that  side  the  water  at  the  time) 
I  gathered  some  small  items  of  infor- 
mation concerning  him.  He  was,  it 
appeared,  the  cadet  of  an  old  Lan- 
cashire house,  of  which  his  brother 
was  the  head,  who  was  turned  to  King 
George's  allegiance,  and  that  very 
fiercely,  so  that  the  younger  son  had 
no  place  in  the  home  of  his  fathers. 
And  at  the  back  of  this  story  lay  some- 
thing else;  some  tragic  occurrence 
which  had  for  ever  embittered  the  life 
of  the  younger,  from  whom  none 
had  ever  heard  the  account.  But  Mr. 
Murray  could  not  tell  me  what  it 
was. 

I  stayed  no  longer  in  Paris  than  was 
necessary;  already  precious  time  had 
been  wasted,  and  'tis  not  too  much  to 
say  that  I  grudged  every  hour.  But 
fate  was  against  my  impatience.  When 
I  reached  Nantes  I  found  that  I  had 
missed  the  Bristol  packet  by  a  day;  to 
cross  to  Dover  or  any  of  the  adjacent 
ports  was  in  the  extreme  perilous,  they 
being  by  now  so  strictly  guarded  and 
all  disembarking  there  closely  ques- 
tioned, if  not  spied  upon.  I  must  either 
stay  (perhaps  a  week)  for  another,  or 
return  by  way  of  the  Low  Countries 
by  the  vessels  plying  betwixt  their 
ports  and  by  Harwich  (the  way  by 
which  Mr.  Murray  had  come  into 
France),  and  I  chose  this  route  rather 
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than  endure  days  of  feverish  waiting 
on  the  French  coast. 

The  sun  was  setting  when  I  dis- 
mounted in  front  of  my  own  house.  I 
had  ridden  hard  all  day  and  knew 
nothing  of  what  might  have  passed  in 
my  absence,  nor  even  whether  I  were 
myself  suspected.  I  might  very  well 
be  arrested  ere  I  gained  my  own 
threshold.  But  all  seemed  as  I  had 
left  it,  the  serving-people  welcoming 
me  without  a  shadow  of  constraint. 
The  question  burning  on  my  lips  I 
dared  not  put  for  an  hour  or  more  but 
when  at  length  I  ventured  to  ask  how 
Mr.  Carstairs  did,  I  received  the  stun- 
ning information  that  he  had  been  car- 
ried to  London.  I  could  scarce  credit 
my  ears.  How  was  it  possible  for  one 
in  his  condition  to  bear  the  journey? 
But  I  was  put  in  mind  by  my  steward 
(to  whom  I  addressed  myself,  conceal- 
ing as  I  might  the  impression  made 
upon  me  by  this  news)  that  I  had  been 
absent  close  upon  three  weeks;  he 
added  that  in  a  fortnight  after  the  Jac- 
obite gentleman  was  able  to  leave  his 
bed,  and  that  just  two  days  before  my 
return  he  had  been  taken  to  London 
under  a  strong  escort. 

Next  day,  on  a  misty  August  morn- 
ing, I  followed.  When  I  turned  in  my 
saddle  to  look  back  at  my  home  I  knew 
'twas  my  last  glimpse  of  it  for  many 
a  day,  and  even  at  that  the  mist  gave 
me  scarce  a  sight  of  it.  As  I  rode 
slowly  along  (my  heart  too  heavy  and 
the  haze  too  thick  for  quicker  motion), 
I  remembered  that  I  must  pass  through 
Compton  village,  and  checked  my  horse 
at  the  thought,  for  I  had  too  stinging 
a  memory  of  the  place  to  view  it  with 
equanimity.  However,  pass>it  I  must; 
the  better  if  the  fog  were  not  lifted. 
But  in  half  an  hour  or  so,  upon  my 
turning  into  the  little  street  the  early 
mist  dispersed,  the  sun  was  tipping  the 
red  gables  of  the  "Swan,"  and  before 
I  reached  it  the  hedge  of  the  bowling- 
green  showed  stiff  and  sparkling  with 


the  dew.  Against  my  will  I  reined  in 
my  horse  and  stood  up  in  my  stirrups; 
'twas  my  sick  fancy  sure  that  saw  a 
dull  red  patch  still  lingering  among  the 
close-cropt  daisies.  All  was  unchanged 
but  the  green  was  deserted,  and  desert- 
ed too,  as  I  rode  past,  the  inn  window 
where  first  I  had  seen  him.  Ah!  would 
he  were  there  to-day,  and  I  a  mere  in- 
curious passer-by,  destined  never  to 
meet  him!  ...  At  the  Manor  gates  I 
glanced  listlessly  up  the  dim  avenue  of 
limes — no  need  now  to  turn  in  there — 
and  setting  spurs  to  my  horse  galloped 
out  of  that  area  of  reproach  on  to  the 
London  road. 

Were  I  to  tell  faithfully  the  story  of 
the  next  two  months  I  think  that  few 
would  read  it,  and  indeed  I  doubt 
whether  I  could  write  it.  To  this  day 
I  cannot  think  of  them  without  a  shud- 
der, nor  do  I  ever  tread  the  streets  of 
London  that  I  do  not  feel  a  stirring  of 
that  thirty  years'  gone  horror  of  the 
soul.  Meanwhile  Mr.  Carstairs  lay  for 
weeks  in  the  Tower,  too  ill  to  be 
brought  to  trial,  and,  do  what  I  would, 
I  could  not  gain  admittance.  And  the 
blow  which  I  had  been  awaiting  fell 
at  length,  for,  on  October  8th  I  learnt 
that  Mr.  Carstairs  was  to  be  brought 
to  trial  for  his  life  on  that  day  week. 

It  was  not  fear,  though  it  may  have 
been  cowardice  of  a  different  sort, 
which  at  first  kept  me  away  from  that 
scene.  I  was  persuaded  that  I  could 
not  have  borne  to  be  present.  He  never 
faltered  through  that  long  ordeal,  that 
I  know  for  sure,  but  I— could  I  have 
endured  to  see  it?  I  knew  I  could  not; 
and  yet— I  went! 

'Twas  the  last  day,  the  end  of  the 
last  day.  I  was  late  and  the  court 
crowded  and  close;  judges  and  specta- 
tors swam  before  my  eyes  in  a  maze 
of  heat.  At  first  I  could  not  see  him, 
then  suddenly  my  glance  fell  upon  him, 
and  I  saw  nothing  else.  Even  as  I 
found  him  (with  a  leap  of  the  heart 
that  was  not  wholly  of  pain),  the  end 
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came— the  completion  of  my  dreadful 
work — for  the  judge  was  preparing  to 
pronounce  sentence.  Above  the  throng 
of  heads  was  the  figure  of  Mr.  Car- 
stairs;  he  was  standing  up  with  folded 
arms  in  a  posture  rather  dignified  than 
defiant;  he  appeared  deadly  fatigued  or 
ill,  and  yet  he  was  surrounded  by  that 
nameless  air  of  unapproachableness 
which  I  had  remarked  in  him  when 
first  we  met.  I  thought  I  should  have 
hid  my  eyes  and  stopped  my  ears  when 
the  judge  began,  but  1  found  I  could 
not  remove  my  gaze  from  that  tired 
and  solitary  figure,  and  of  the  words 
themselves  I  heard  nothing— 'twas  a 
mere  droning  voice.  I  doubt  whether 
he  heard  them  either,  at  least  he  gave 
no  sign.  And  I  wondered  what  he 
thought;  if  of  the  most  unhappy  man 
who  had  set  him  there,  I  uttered  a 
momentary  prayer  that  it  might  not  be 
with  resentment.  I  do  not  think  that 
it  was. 

As  the  judge  ended,  a  silence  fell, 
and  I  heard  nothing  but  my  own  labor- 
ing pulses,  and  my  gaze  was  still  fixed 
upon  Mr.  Carstairs'  face.  With  the 
last  words  he  relaxed  his  position,  let- 
ting his  arms  fall  slowly  to  his  sides, 
and— 'twas  strange  and  well-nigh  ter- 
rible—he smiled  a  little,  the  smile  of  a 
man  who  is  thankful  to  reach  the  end 
of  a  protracted  strain.  There  was,  I 
thought,  a  faint  flicker  of  amusement 
in  it  too;  perhaps  he  marvelled  that  so 
much  formality  and  so  long  a  delay 
were  needful  for  a  conclusion  so  inevi- 
table. As  for  me,  I  gazed  desperately 
upon  him,  and  half  longed,  half  dread- 
ed that  he  would  see  me  (for  his  glance 
now  fell  upon  the  court)  but  before  it 
could  reach  me  an  official  touched  him 
on  the  shoulder,  and  he  turned,  and 
descending  in  a  little  while  from  his 
place,  was  lost  to  my  sight. 

At  this  the  sort  of  tense  hush  was 
lifted,  and  it  seemed  to  me  that  every 
one  began  to  talk  very  fast.  "Gad," 
exclaimed  a  voice  near  me,   "Did  you 


ever  see  the  like?  I  vow  he  looked 
rejoiced  at  his  sentence :— You  find  the 
heat  too  much,  sir?— a  little  eau-de- 
vie?"  I  pushed  it  feebly  away,  mur- 
muring faintly,  "My  cup  is  too  bitter!" 
and  then  broke  out,  "O  God!  that  I 
were  in  his  place!" 

The  speaker  looked  at  me  with  sur- 
prise and  then  with  a  measure  of  com- 
passion. "You  know  the  prisoner?"  he 
asked  instantly  in  a  low  voice,  and 
upon  my  making  some  sign  of  assent 
remarked  with  a  penetration  of  my 
wish,  "You  will  be  permitted  to  see 
him  now— at  any  rate  the  night  before 
— "  and  left  the  sentence  unfinished. 

I  spent  that  night  in  learning  to  face 
in  some  measure  the  inevitable  truth; 
sharper  than  a  sword  it  seemed  to 
sunder  my  very  heart-strings;  like  a 
worshipper  of  some  cruel  and  inexor- 
able god  I  prayed  to  it,  I  wrestled  with 
it;  walking  up  and  down  my  chamber 
in  the  black  night  I  cried  out  against 
it:  in  vain.  Truly  my  punishment  was 
greater  than  I  could  bear,  yet  with 
Cain  I  must  accept  it.  And  he?  When 
I  turned  my  tortured  thoughts  on  him 
I  was  sensible  not  more  of  the  awful 
scourgings  of  remorse  than  of  a  pain 
less  intolerable  though  to  the  full  as 
keen.  In  truth,  my  heart  bore  this 
ache  because  I  loved  him;  despite  the 
shameful  past,  despite  the  sneering 
irony  of  the  word,  the  thing  was  true. 
I  had  a  hungered  craving  to  stand  once 
more  in  his  presence,  and  'twas  a  long- 
ing but  very  little  occasioned,  I  think, 
by  the  desire  of  asking,  for  the  last 
time,  a  pardon  which  I  could  not  grasp. 
Did  my  heart  break  in  the  act,  I  must 
see  him  again. 

And  for  another  reason  I  must  see 
him.  When  at  our  last  meeting  I  had 
cried  that  nothing  could  ever  cancel 
what  I  had  done,  one  way  of  wiping 
out  my  guilt  had  sprung  instantly  into 
my  mind,  and  I  had  thought  much  of 
it  since.  If  he  would  consent  to  change 
clothes  with  me— oh.  God  knows  how 
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lighthearted  I  had  been  all  these  weeks 
had  I  thought  that  he  would  let  me  die 
in  his  stead.  But  I  scarcely  dared  for 
a  moment  believe  it.  Yet  it  sometimes 
seemed  to  me  that  when  I  showed  him 
how  gladly,  nay,  how  more  than  gladly 
I  would  do  it,  he  might  perchance  re- 
lent, and  that  when  1  begged  it  as  a 
boon,  the  extremest  favor  that  he  or 
any  man  could  grant  me,  I  might  be 
permitted  to  atone,  and  with  what  un- 
mingled  joy! 

It  was  not  until  the  day  before — what 
I  cannot  write— that  I  saw  him;  on 
Monday,  the  22nd  day  of  October, 
three  days  after  his  sentence,  for  until 
then  entrance  had  been  refused  me.  I 
was  told  that  I  was  the  only  person 
save  one  who  had  attempted  to  see 
him.  And  me,  I  thought  bitterly,  they 
have  done  their  best  to  keep  away. 

Was  I  alive,  or  already  in  hell;  I 
wondered,  when  I  stood  before  the  low 
studded  door?  Surely  in  hell,  and  this 
was  the  worm  of  that  torment,  this  in- 
tolerable agony  of  remorse.  The  gaoler 
as  he  fumbled  with  his  keys  seemed  to 
be  addressing  me  by  name,  and  telling 
me  in  a  soundless  voice  that  what  I 
had  done  could  never  in  this  life  be 
undone,  nor  lie  removed  from  the  place 
whither  I  had  thrust  him. 

Yet  it  was  more  peaceful  in  that 
place  than  in  my  hell  without  the 
door. 

He  was  sitting  on  the  low  pallet,  and 
a  pale  gleam  of  autumn  sunshine  fell 
on  the  book  he  held  (for  he  was  read- 
ing). As  we  entered  he  looked  up  shut- 
ting the  book  over  his  finger  for  all  the 
world  like  some  quiet  student  who  suf- 
fers an  untoward  interruption.  He 
looked  up,  I  say,  but  when  he  saw  me 
he  rose,  threw  aside  the  little  volume, 
and  held  out  both  hands  with  a  grave 
and  welcoming  smile.  They  were  fet- 
tered. 

It  must  have  been  that  fact  which 
unnerved  me,  and  smote  the  dreadful 
reality  of  his  state  so  mercilessly  into 


my  brain.  But  certainly  at  the  sight 
my  composure  left  me,  and  all  the 
damning  phantoms  of  the  last  long 
weeks  beat  about  me  with  fresh  force. 
I  believe  that  I  put  my  arm  above  my 
head  as  though  to  ward  a  blow  (of 
which  I  had  almost  the  physical  sensa- 
tion) and  fell  back  against  the  wall  cry- 
ing "No!  no!  I  cannot  touch  you!  I  can- 
not touch  you!" 

To  this  there  succeeded  a  dead  blank- 
ness,  though  I  do  not  suppose  that  I 
verily  swooned.  But  the  next  thing  of 
which  I  was  conscious  was  the  sitting 
by  his  side  upon  the  pallet,  my  head 
resting  against  the  wall,  both  hands 
held  firmly  in  his,  and  he  looking  into 
my  eyes  with  visible  anxiety.  At  the 
sight  of  his  face  so  close  to  mine,  I 
realized  that  for  his  sake  1  must  col- 
lect myself,  he  might  have  much  to  say 
to  me  and  time  was  short. 

"I  am  sorry,"  I  faltered,  loosing  a 
hand  and  passing  it  over  my  eyes;  "I 
am  better— 'twas  foolish." 

"You  are  worn  out,"  he  says,  looking 
at  me  with  the  greatest  kindness.  I 
muttered  I  know  not  what,  and  with 
a  violent  effort  began  to  tell  him  of  my 
journey  and  its  results.  'Twas  indeed 
the  only  matter  on  which  I  could  then 
safely  speak,  and  one  which  I  knew 
he  would  be  very  desirous  to  hear. 
When  I  was  ended  he  asked  me  sev- 
eral questions  upon  the  affairs  of  the 
honest  party  in  Paris,  in  the  most  nat- 
ural manner  possible,  and  as  though 
the  answers  were  of  immediate  con- 
cernment to  him.  May  it  not  be  laid 
against  me  that  I  gave  him  an  account 
more  favorable  than  truth,  I  fear,  had 
warranted.  We  both  fell  silent  upon 
my  last  reply. 

"And  now,"  says  Mr.  Carstairs, 
slightly  shifting  his  position,  "tell  me 
of  your  own  affairs.  Did  you  find 
yourself  fallen  into  suspicion  upon 
your  return?" 

I  was  fearing  that  he  was  about  to 
thank  me  for  my  going  (a  thing  that 
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I  could  not  have  borne),  but  this  con- 
cern for  me  was  well-nigh  as  intoler- 
able. "What  matters  my  condition?" 
I  exclaimed,  biting  my  lip;  "I  had 
rather  hear  of — of  yours." 

"Oh!  that,"  he  returns,  in  a  tone  be- 
tween grave  and  light,  lifting  his 
brows  with  a  half  smile,  "that  is  scarce 
worth  wasting  words  upon." 

In  the  moment's  pause  that  followed 
I  shivered;  then  I  said  abruptly  "I 
have  something  to  ask  you,"  and  got 
to  my  feet  with  the  words.  Mr.  Car- 
stairs  did  not  move,  but  sat  looking  up 
at  me  with  a  tinge  of  surprise  on  his 
face,  for  my  anxiety  to  maintain  a  de- 
cent composure  and  the  fervency  of 
my  desire  gave  to  my  tone  (I  was  fully 
sensible  of  it)  something  almost  of 
sternness,  and  I  stood  there  with  fold- 
ed arms. 

"It  is  this,"  I  began,  and  stopped 
short,  not,  Heaven  knows,  from  irreso- 
lution, but  from  a  difficulty  in  finding 
the  words  that  should  serve  my  thought 
aright. 

"Yes?"  says  he  with  a  questioning 
look,  and,  rising,  put  a  hand  on  my 
shoulder.  A  thrill  that  was  half  a 
shudder  ran  through  me,  and  the  irons 
clanked  as  he  moved.  For  a  moment 
I  gazed  hopelessly  at  him,  then 
dropped  my  arms!  to  my  sides,  and 
stared  down  at  the  flags.  "I  shall 
never  find  the  fitting  words,"  I  said  to 
myself,  "and  time  is  flying." 

"I  implore  you,"  I  said  baldly,  rais- 
ing my  head  at  last,  "to  allow  me  to 
change  places  with  you!"  On  the  in- 
stant he  put  up  a  hand  to  stop  me,  but 
I  seized  both  of  them  convulsively  in 
mine,  and  went  on  quickly,  my  eyes 
fixed  on  his  face,  which  had  grown 
strangely  white  and  rigid,  "  'Tis  easy 
—we  are  much  of  the  same  figure— 
you  could  get  away — and  Oh!"  I  cried 
with  a  bursting  heart,  "never  could 
any  man  bestow  on  me  a  greater  boon 

"Impossible!"  says  he  in  a  low  voice, 


and  quite  suddenly  loosing  his  hands, 
sat  down  on  the  bed  and  covered  his 
face  with  them. 

Then,  after  all,  thought  I,  with  a 
thrill  of  exultation  and  encouragement, 
he  has  a  stronger  clinging  to  life  than 
he  can  wholly  suppress;  and  I  took 
fresh  heart  and  went  on  more  calmly 

"That  is  how  I  ask  it.     I  swear  to 

God,  before  Whom  one  of  us  must  soon 
stand,  that  it  is  a  favor  I  am " 

"My  dear,  dear  friend!"  he  cries, 
springing  up  with  a  face  most  mar- 
vellously transfigured,  "no  words  of 
mine  can  thank  you— but  no!  it  could 
never  be — yet  I  thank  you,  I  thank 
you!" 

I  caught  the  hand  he  held  out,  and 
threw  myself  on  my  knees,  "Don't 
thank  me,"  I  said  with  passion,  "you 
mistake  me — 'tis  I  would  thank  you 
with  all  my  heart  if  you  would  have 
pity  on  me  and  consent." 

"I  beseech  you  not  to  pain  me  by 
pursuing  the  subject,"  he  replied,  try- 
ing to  raise  me,  "for  indeed  it  does 
pain  me — I  implore  you  to  rise,"  he 
says  in  some  agitation. 

"Not  till  you  have  answered  my 
prayer,"  I  responded,  "or  at  the  least 
listened  to  it."  And  still  kneeling  I 
began  to  pour  forth  my  entreaties.  He 
had  perforce  to  listen,  so  great  was  my 
vehemence,  until  he  found  means  to 
interrupt  me:  "I  must  show  you  then," 
he  breaks  in  at  length  with  the  stran- 
gest smile,  and,  I  could  have  sworn,  a 
shadow  of  mockery  in  his  eyes,  "that 
if  I  would,  I  could  not." 

His  look  and  tone  brought  me  to 
my  feet.  "What  do  you  mean?"  I 
asked. 

"Why  these,"  he  answered  lightly, 
laying  a  link  of  his  fetters  across  his 
open  palm.  I  staggered  back,  struck 
to  the  heart  by  this  forgotten  check, 
"sure  they  are  an  end  to — Oh!"  he  cries, 
with  instant  change  of  tone,  and  with 
exquisite  distress  in  it,  "don't,  don't 
take  it  so  hardly!"     For  I  had  turned 
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away  and  leaned  my  head  against  the 
door  in  the  profoundest  despair. 

He  laid  both  hands  gently  but  firmly 
on  my  shoulders.  "Come,"  he  says  in 
a  low,  kind  voice,  "that  is  denied  you, 
but  believe  me,  you  have  already  made 
full  atonement  for  the  past,  and  for 
myself,  I  am  content  to  die— and  rather 
more  than  content,"  he  added,  with 
a  momentary  drop  in  his  tone  to 
the  underlying  vibration  of  sadness 
which  was  never  wholly  absent  from 
it. 

I  turned  round  upon  him  in  a  grief 
at  that  moment  three  parts  selfish. 
"But  not  I  to  live!"  I  said  with  chok- 
ing utterance. 

His  eyes,  keen  and  searching  as  a 
sword,  plunged  into  mine  and  met  the 
truth,  and  as  they  met  and  knew  it 
softened  into  a  compassion  as  profound 
as  it  was  wonderful.  "I  know,  I 
know,"  he  said  very  gravely,  taking 
my  hand;  "  'twere  easier  for  you  to  die, 
but  Fate  has  set  you  the  harder  task 
of  living.  You  have  your  part  to  play 
in  the  next  act;  and  for  that,"  he  add- 
ed, with  a  fine  significance,  "you  must 
not  think  of  a  player  (more  fortunate) 
whose  role  is  over." 

On  this,  the  emotion  I  had  striv- 
en to  keep  in  check  burst  forth 
with  a  violence  no  longer  to  be  con- 
trolled. 

"I  might  have  been  your  friend,"  I 
cried  bitterly,  "you  yourself  once  said 
so— I  know  it  for  true— too  late— and  I 
am  only— your  murderer!" 

"Hush,"  says  Mr.  Carstairs  quietly, 
"that  is  nocword  for  you  to  use.  A 
little  shuffling  of  the  cards,  and  I  had 
stood  in  your  place;  I  am  not  myself 
ordinarily  of  that  peaceable  nature 
which  you  may  have  judged  me  on 
one  occasion.  No  man  is  given  that 
name  when  he  meets  his  foe  fairly, 
blade  to  blade— now  suppose,"  he  con- 
tinued in  a  new  tone,  "that  I  had  never 
risen  from  Mr.  Wharton's  commodious 
bed— 'twere  nothing  more  than  the  fre- 


quent consequence  of  an  affair  of 
honor.  But  if  I  elect  for  a  longer  stay 
and  another  exit,  what  difference  does 
it  make?     None." 

"No  difference!"  I  said  with  stony 
lips,  and  groaned  aloud. 

"Faith,  no  difference  to  your  position, 
my  dear  Hemes,  which  remains  as  I, 
and  not  you,  have  defined  it.  But 
enough,"  said  he,  dropping  the  odd 
half-bantering  tone  that  he  had  been 
using,  and  looking  at  me  with  that  rare 
and  winning  smile  of  his;  "I  see  you 
are  hard  to  convince.  And  never  think,"' 
he  went  on  very  earnestly,  "that  I  do 
not  feel  for  you."  He  paused,  and  I 
still  sat  with  my  face  hidden.  "It  is^ 
true  that  we  might  have  been  friends 
if— but  what  am  I  saying?  We  are 
friends,  but  since,  like  all  friends,  we 
must  part,  I  look  to  renew  and  carry 
further  our  friendship— hereafter."  He 
spoke  very  softly,  and  there  was  more 
emotion  in  his  voice  than  I  had  ever 
heard  there,  and  on  looking  up  I  saw 
in  his  face  that  which  told  me  more 
than  his  words. 

It  is  thus  that  I  love  best  to  think 
of  him,  despite  prison  and  chains,  the 
shadow  of  the  scaffold  and  my  own 
anguish,  for  then  I  knew  that  I  was 
forgiven  indeed,  and  for  a  while  my 
heart-ache  was  dulled.  In  a  strange 
serenity  did  we  sit  and  talk;  the  pas- 
sion of  my  grief  had  spent  itself,  and 
I  was  caught  up  into  something  of  his 
calmness.  The  sunlight  shifted  and 
left  us,  a  neighboring  clock  chimed 
loudly  an  hour  that  one  of  us  should 
never  hear  again,  and  still  I  stayed. 
Part  of  our  converse  I  hold  too  sacred 
to  set  down  here,  for  the  extremity  of 
the  occasion  gave  me  at  last  a  glimpse 
into  the  more  secret  places  of  a  soul  of 
finest  temper.  Yet  I  do  not  believe 
that  it  was  wholly  the  approach  of 
death  which  brought  about  this  inti- 
macy, so  sudden,  dear,  and  profound. 
I  think  that  he  himself  willed  it  so, 
and  'tis  to  my  mind  a  proof  of  this 
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that  he  never  removed  the  veil  from 
a  part  of  his  life.  At  one  moment  in- 
deed I  thought  him  about  to  tell  me 
the  story  at  which  Mr.  Murray  had 
hinted,  but  I  suppose  that  the  wound 
was  too  sensitive  for  a  man  of  un- 
usual reserve  to  discover  even  then, 
and  he  carried  the  secret  with  him 
to  the  grave.  I  learnt  it  long  after- 
wards. 

But  he  spoke  once  of  his  brother,  in 
a  sort  of  passionless  voice.  'Twas  up- 
on my  asking  him  for  some  trifle  to 
keep  in  memory  of  him.  He  hesitated, 
and  then  with  a  sudden  passing  pallor 
—"There  is  a  picture,"  he  said  slowly; 
"my  father  had  it  painted  of  me  be- 
fore—some five  years  agone.  My  broth- 
er would  not  have  it  hang  in  the  house, 
and  I  believe  it  was  begged  by  an  old 
servant;  I  can  tell  you  his  whereabouts 
if  you  would  care  for  it."  He  ended 
calmly  enough,  but  at  the  beginning  of 
this  speech  his  face  had  worn  a  brief 
look  of  suffering  so  bitter  that  I  avert- 
ed my  eyes  on  the  instant,  but  the 
expression  vanished  as  quickly  as  it 
came.  I  told  him  that  there  was  noth- 
ing I  should  value  so  much,  on  which 
he  gave  me  the  needful  directions.  And 
that  is  how  I  came  into  possession  of 
his  portrait. 

His  next  words  were  in  the  nature 
of  a  surprise  to  me,  and  somewhat  of 
a  pitiful  one.  For,  looking  up  quickly 
from  the  floor,  whither  his  glance  had 
fallen  for  an  instant,  "You  must  not 
be  astonished,"  he  added,  "that  my 
brother  treated  it  thus,  for  you  may 
have  heard  that  he  made  his  peace 
with  the  Government,  and  very  natu- 
rally could  dispense  with  the  present- 
ment of  one  whom  he  must  hold  a 
rebel." 

In  all  my  short  but  pregnant  inter- 
course with  Mr.  Carstairs,  nothing  he 
ever  said  remains  more  printed  on  my 
memory  than  this,  and  its  manner  of 
utterance,  for  he  looked  at  me  very 
hard,     and     well-nigh     defiantly,     as 


though  challenging  my  thoughts.  He 
might  well  challenge  them!  What  a 
reason  for  casting  out  an  only  brother's 
very  picture!  Then  there  was  indeed 
something  behind,  but  'twas  more  than 
evident  that  I  should  never  hear  it 
from  his  lips,  since  he  had  gone  the 
length  of  offering  me  this  poor  expla- 
nation. I  swallowed  down  my  desire  to 
tell  him  that  I  was  in  no  wise  deceived 
by  his  statement,  my  curiosity  to  hear 
the  true  story,  and  my  longing  to  beg 
him  to  open  his  heart  to  me.  I  had 
no  right  to  force  his  confidence,  indeed 
his  speech  was  a  sign  that  any  attempt 
at  such  a  thing  would  be  useless,  and 
we  turned  aside  from  the  subject. 

It  came  at  length,  the  moment  when 
we  must  part,  and  I  am  thankful  to 
remember  that  by  its  advent  I  had 
gained  some  of  his  courage.  We  had 
both,  I  think,  heard  a  step  outside,  a 
step  which  passed  on  in  merciful  res- 
pite, but  which  warned  me  that  the 
end  was  near.  Moved  by  one  impulse, 
we  both  got  to  our  feet.  The  light  was 
beginning  somewhat  to  fail;  I  drew  a 
long,  long  breath,  and  gazed  very  full 
at  him.  He  stood  there,  his  counte- 
nance a  little  more  worn,  but  with  the 
same  proud  carriage  of  the  head,  not 
so  dissimilar  from  the  stranger  who 
had  risen  from  the  window-seat  at  the 
inn  a  few  short  months  ago.  Like  a 
drowning  man,  in  the  flash  of  an  eye 
I  saw  again  the  past  occasions  on 
which  I  had  looked  on  him— bitter 
enough  pictures  in  sooth — across  the 
card-table,  at  my  sword-point,  in  Sir 
John's  arms,  in  the  chamber  at  the 
Manor.  And  this  was  the  last— the 
last;  the  sands  had  run  down,  and  to- 
morrow—but I  should  not  witness  the 
last  grains  slip. 

As  for  him,  he  returned  my  gaze 
steadily,  but  his  face  was  very  set,  the 
lines  about  the  mouth  much  marked, 
and  I  could  see  (as  it  were  without  see- 
ing) the  tiny  pulse  beating  hard  at  his 
temple. 
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"It  is  time,"  says  he,  breaking  the 
silence  in  a  tone  extraordinarily  con- 
trolled (not  calm,  but  controlled),  "it  is 
time  for  farewell." 

"Yes,"  I  heard  myself  repeating  in  a 
dead  voice,  "for  farewell."  I  caught 
my  breath  hard,  and  threw  back  my 
head  as  the  agony  surged  up  to  my 
throat,  but  I  could  not  stir  my  hands, 
and  they  remained  at  my  side.  He 
gave  a  sort  of  little  quick  sigh,  and  his 
grave  mouth  began  to  relax  into  a 
smile,  and  with  that  he  held  out  his 
hands  very  composedly,  just  as  a  bolt 
was  noisily  drawn  outside.  Some  force 
(not  my  own  will,  sure)  moved  forward 
my  hands,  which  met  his  in  a  grip  as 
short  as  a  lightning-flash,  and  as  long 
as  eternity.  He  gave  me  a  look  quite 
indescribable — of  pity  and  forgiveness, 
and  (I  should  not  write  it  were  I  not 
sure)  of  affection. 

"God  be  with  you!"  he  said  very 
simply  and   quietly. 

******* 

The  door  closed  on  his  life  and  mine. 

******* 

This  is  the  story  of  the  portrait,  and 
it  is  my  life-story  too,  since  for  me 
hope  and  vigor  and  gladness  were  left 
for  ever  on  the  other  side  of  that  clang- 
ing door.  I  have  never  loved  a  wom- 
an; I  have  had  no  heart  to  offer;  there 
is  a  memory  reigning  in  it  (though  that 
of  no  woman)  which  could  never  brook 
a  rival.  For  I  have  written  to  little 
purpose  if  I  have  not  shown  that  love, 
as  well  as  remorse,  is  the  heritage  I 
hold  of  him;   otherwise,   who  knows? 

Temple   Bar. 


the  last-named  had  not  lived  so  long 
nor  stung  so  bitterly. 

Yet  if  joy  has  been  far  from  it,  my 
life  has  not  proved  wholly  unhappy. 
At  first,  indeed— but  I  need  not  dwell 
on  those  dark  days.  The  next  year 
brought  me  face  to  face  with  the  ob- 
ject of  my  search,  yet  at  Culloden, 
when  Death  held  me  in  his  very  grip, 
at  the  last  breath  he  tossed  contempt- 
uously aside  a  victim  over-willing.  So 
I  have  lived  on,  but  it  cannot  now  be 
long  till  I' meet  him.  If  there  were 
some  who  looked  askance  at  me  in  for- 
eign parts,  or  when,  after  the  troubles, 
I  returned,  do  you  think  it  hurt  me? 
No  man  alive  could  possibly  better  the 
hatred  I  bore  for  myself,  and  later,  at 
the  time  when  those  pictured  eyes 
ceased  to  reproach  me  and  the  pardon 
I  had  been  thankless  enough  to  doubt 
was  my  assured  possession,  I  was  be- 
yond the  touch  of  others'  blame.  From 
that  period  our  friendship  (so  I  love  to 
think)  has  ripened;  I  please  myself 
with  the  conception  that  we  are  older 
friends  than  when  we  parted.  'Tis  a 
bond  which  time  has  not  weakened, 
nor  the  mortal  difference  of  his  estate 
and  mine,  nor  even  (thank  God)  the 
remorse  which  clings,  like  a  spray  of 
yew,  about  its  fairer  substance.  And 
I  make  no  doubt  that  I  near  the  day 
when  that  sore  emblem  shall  be 
plucked,  unremcmbered,  from  my 
heart,  and  I  shall  take  his  hand  again, 
his  friend  acknowledged,  though  of  all 
his  foes  the  worst. 

D.  K.  Broster. 
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A  dealer  iu  metaphors  might  say  that 
when  Commerce  takes  her  cleansing 
plunge  into  the  sea  we  raise  of  the 
dust  she  shakes  from  her  soiled  locks 
towers  to  mark  her  path  in  the  purer 
element.  Lighthouses  are,  at  any  rate, 
of  the  romantic  family,  children  of 
utility  and  beauty.  They  are  man's 
last  outposts  on  the  frontier  of  his  do- 
minion; the  last  help  we  creatures  of 
the  land  can  give  to  our  fellows  when 
they  go  down  to  the  sea;  and  our  first 
welcoming  guides  to  those  wandering 
smudges  of  smoke  or  sail  that  hourly 
throughout  the  years  surmount  our 
horizon.  To  an  island  race  their  ser- 
vice is  of  a  peculiar  significance;  they 
keep  the  doors  of  commerce,  and  their 
gaze  is  towards  the  highway  of  the 
world.  Planted  amid  the  salt  waves, 
they  are  made  of  the  very  stuff  of 
earth:  stone  from  inland  quarries,  oak 
and  pines  of  the  forest,  metal  from 
depths  that  no  voice  of  the  sea  reaches. 
They  form  a  double  link  between 
Islanders  faring  on  land  and  sea;  and, 
while  the  woodman  and  the  quarrier 
are  asleep  in  their  sheltered  beds,  a 
voice  of  storm  from  some  plunging 
fo'c's'le  head  proclaims  the  sight  of 
their  creature  uprising  amid  the 
surges. 

It  is  hard  to  believe  them  unsentient, 
these  rock-rooted  people  of  the  sea- 
board. Most  of  them  have  voices,  of 
bell  or  horn  or  thunder,  and  each  has 
his  own  song,  as  easily  distinguishable 
to  those  who  know  them  as  the  songs 
of  birds.  Glittering  heads  they  have, 
and  men  serve  them  for  brains,  direct- 
ing their  gaze  and  utterance.  All  day 
they  sleep  with  veiled  eyes  in  the  sun- 
shine, and  at  dusk  they  awake  to  stare 
and     blink    with    the    stars.       Dimly 


through  fog  and  rain,  bright  suns  of 
night  under  black  and  stormy  skies, 
they  shine  until  the  dayspring  relieves 
their  vigil.  Their  names  are  according 
to  their  character  and  station.  You 
may  search  the  list  of  lighthouse 
names  all  round  the  coasts  of  Britain 
and  you  will  not  find  one  but  speaks 
to  the  imagination  eloquently.  The 
triumph  oi/the  word  to  paint  the  pic- 
ture is  revealed  in  them.  The  names 
of  some  of  the  chief  Northern  lights, 
in  their  order:  Inchkeith,  Fiddra,  Gir- 
dleness,  Buchanness,  Covesea  Skerries, 
Tarbet,  Stroma,  Hellyar  Holm,  Aus- 
kerry,  Scaddon,  Skroo,  Muckle  Flugga, 
Unst,  Sule  Skerry,  Cape  "Wrath,  Ru 
Stoer,  Rona,  Ushenish,  Skerryvore, 
Dubh  Hartach,  Lismore,  Pladda,  Ailsa 
Craig,  The  Chickens— are  they  not, 
with  their  chromatic  cadences,  like  a 
prelude  of  chords  struck  by  the  wind 
from  rock  and  weed  and  water?  Is  it 
necessary  to  say  that  Sule  Skerry  is 
one  of  the  wildest  of  these  posts,  and 
Lismore  the  most  sheltered?  The 
music  of  all  their  changing  moods  is 
in  their  names;  Skerryvore,  in  gale  and 
spray;  Stroma,  sister  to  Swona,  amid 
the  eddies  of  the  Pentland  Frith; 
Muckle  Flugga  frowning  terribly 
across  a  waste  of  sea  from  the  north- 
ern limit  of  our  islands;  and  Fair.  Isle, 
set  like  a  green  gem  in  a  carcanet  of 
rocks,  a  sweet  shelter  for  mariners. 

With  this  great  company  a  new 
neighbor  is  soon  to  join,  and  his  name 
will  be  the  Bass  Rock  Light.  This 
youngest  nephew  of  the  Trinity  is  a 
baby  yet,  his  stone  sides  scarce  out  of 
their  swaddling  of  scaffold;  and  from 
his  crystal  eye,  vacant  still  and  blind 
as  an  uncut  gem,  I  look  out  across  the 
blue  floor  of  the  North  Sea  and  try  to 
read  his  destiny.  All  this  summer  is 
his  childhood;   those  who   reared   him 
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still  hover  about  him,  perfecting  his 
equipment  and  watching  his  resistance 
to  the  weather,  while,  as  yet,  he  per- 
forms no  service.  White  and  comely 
he  stands  beside  the  overhanging  bulk 
of  the  Bass,  whistling  a  little  tune  in 
the  summer  wind,  and  storing  up  sun- 
shine, I  like  to  think,  for  the  long  dark 
nights  he  will  have  to  keep  his  lonely 
watch  when  his  nurses  are  all  dead 
and  buried.  Well  for  him,  when  he 
comes  to  wrestle  with  shouting  gales, 
that  toil  was  not  spared  nor  weather 
feared  nor  time  grudged  in  his  making. 
In  December,  they  say,  his  star  will 
rise;  and  in  the  meantime  the  first  who 
slept  beneath  his  roof  offers  a  tribute 
to  his  nativity. 


II. 


The  Bass  Rock  is  a  solid,  shoreless 
crag,  as  high  as  Saint  Paul's,  and 
plumb  to  the  sea  on  all  sides  but  the 
south.  There  it  slopes  and  is  divided 
by  three  great  terraces  which  extend 
across  its  whole  width.  The  lowest  of 
these,  a  hundred  feet  above  the  sea,  is 
a  level  belt  of  ground  on  which  are  the 
ruins  of  the  old  prison  and  fortifica- 
tions; and  at  the  eastern  end  of  this 
the  lighthouse  rises,  hidden  to  the 
north  by  the  rock,  but  showing  east- 
wards to  the  North  Sea,  and  south  and 
west  to  the  Firth  and  its  coast.  The 
second  terrace,  reached  by  a  zigzag 
path  worn  in  the  steep,  is  a  small 
grassy  plateau  whereon  stand  the 
ruins  of  an  ancient  chapel,  built  on  the 
site  of  Saint  Baldred's  cell.  Again  the 
path  winds  upward  over  an  almost 
precipitous  face  and  lands  you  on  the 
last  terrace,  more  than  three  hundred 
feet  above  the  waves.  Beyond  this  the 
rock  and  grass  rise  roughly  to  the 
highest  point.  The  third  plateau  is  the 
most  considerable  in  extent;  among  the 
rocks  that  strew  it  is  a  most  excellent, 
deep  and  springy  turf;  and,  in  the 
midst    of    it,    enclosed    by    walls    of 


heaped  stones,  lies  the  ruined  garden 
of  the  Bass.  The  proportions  of  the 
rock  are  such  as  to  convey  an  over- 
whelming impression  of  bulk  and  ma- 
jesty, an  impression  which  is  finely 
reproduced  in  the  lines: 

Dread  rock,  thy  life  is  two  Eternities, 
The   last   in   air,   the   former   in   the 
deep; 
First   with   the   whales,   last  with  the 
eagle  skies, 
Drowned  was  thou  till  an  earthquake 
made  the  steep; 
Another  cannot  bow  thy  giant  size. 

Each  of  the  terraces  has  a  character 
and  atmosphere  peculiar  to  itself.  The 
known  history  of  the  rock  begins  with 
the  middle  one,  whereon  is  the  ruined 
chapel.  Somewhere  in  the  end  of  the 
sixth  century,  when  missionaries  were 
scattering  from  Iona,  Baldred  of  that 
company  made  this  rock  his  dwelling- 
place  and  retreat.  Where  the  chapel 
now  stands,  he  had  a  cell,  whence  he  is- 
sued with  his  gospel  to  the  neighboring 
shore  and  whither  he  returned  to  pray 
and  meditate.  That  is  the  first  picture: 
the  wild  rough-habited  monk  kneeling 
up  here  among  the  clumps  of  sea-pink, 
with  the  sea  and  the  birds  and  every- 
thing that  can  be  seen  from  that  place 
just  as  it  is  to-day.  He  could  see  Fid- 
dra,  Craigleith,  and  the  Lamb— lesser 
islands  that  harbored  lesser  missiona- 
ries; and  the  sight  of  these  homes 
of  piety  would  surely  sometimes  prick 
the  poor  brother's  heart  if,  kneeling 
amid  the  wild  flowers,  he  ever  at  some 
random  scent  of  earth  felt  a  pang  of 
desire  for  things  denied  him. 

Who  built  the  chapel  is  not  known, 
but  in  the  sixteenth  century  it  was 
already  there,  and  when  the  rock  was 
constituted  a  parish  it  was  dedicated 
as  the  parish  church.  On  January  5, 
1542,  the  Bishop  of  Saint  Andrews 
crossed  over  the  Firth  of  Forth  and 
performed  the  ceremony;  but,  as  no 
one  lived  on  the  rock,  no  incumbent  or 
reader  was   appointed  to  the  parish; 
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and  the  church  remained  empty,  with 
the  wind  singing  through  it  and  the 
sea-birds  crying  round  it.  Of  its  proper 
use  in  pre-Reformation  times  there  is 
but  one  instance  on  record:  a  young 
Jady,  in  the  presence  of  her  father, 
"was  here  solemnly  confirmed  in  the 
Romish  faith  and  profession,  and  the 
due  ritual  services  were  gone  through 
in  the  presence  of  the  keeper  of  the 
Bass  and  his  boat  assistant."  And  that 
is  history's  sole  record  of  the  five  ac- 
tors in  this  drama.  I  have  stood  in  the 
roofless  chapel  and  tried  to  reanimate 
that  scene:  the  celebrant,  a  little 
breathless  from  his  climb  up  the  steep 
path,  rumbling  sonorous  Latin;  the 
five  hands,  one  fair  and  shapely,  two 
.at  least  rough  and  dirty,  dipped  in  the 
stoup  of  holy  water  by  the  door;  the 
two  sailors  gaping  in  the  background; 
and  the  girl,  thrilling  at  least  for  a 
moment  in  every  fibre  of  her  feminine 
nature  at  the  picture  of  the  adorable 
bridegroom  of  the  soul  imaged  for  her, 
and  her  heart,  so  long  quiet  now,  beat- 
ing the  color  to  her  face  in  the  rapture 
of  this  mysterious,  fleshless  marriage. 
At  least  we  may  be  allowed  to  suppose 
so.  And  with  that  little  scene  the  his- 
tory of  the  chapel  ends.  The  soldiers 
of  the  garrison  used  it  to  store  their 
ammunition,  and  probably  men  were 
buried  under  its  shadow,  for  at  its  east 
end  is  the  only  bed  of  soil  in  the  island 
deep  enough  for  sepulture.  But  it  can- 
not have  been  used  for  long;  and  time 
has  Avorked  unhindered  upon  it,  until 
it  now  stands  roofless  to  the  sky,  win- 
dowless  and  doorless  to  the  sea,  with 
little  wild  flowers  blooming  unabashed 
in  its  holiest  corners. 

On  the  lower  terrace,  meanwhile, 
great  things  had  been  doing.  Picks 
swung  and  hammers  and  trowels  were 
plied  there  until  a  fortress  wall  turned 
the  lowest  slope  into  a  precipice;  and 
thus,  with  its  only  accessible  side  for- 
tified, the  Bass  was  impregnable.  It 
was  used  as  a  refuge  and  prison  for 


important  prisoners  at  odd  times  until, 
in  1671,  Lauderdale  bought  it  on  be- 
half of  the  Government  for  use  as  a 
State  prison,  when  it  became  notorious 
as  the  place  in  which  so  many  of  the 
Covenanting  ministers  were  confined. 
Here  they  dwelt,  in  dungeons  some- 
times unlighted,  sometimes  lighted  by 
windows  that  afforded  no  vieAv;  harsh- 
ly treated  as  regards  food,  and  only 
now  and  then  allowed  the  liberty  of 
the  rock.  There  is  about  the  grass- 
grown  walls  of  their  prison,  with  its 
glimpses  of  violet  surge  seen  through 
jagged  window  places,  that  suggestion 
of  human  death  and  oblivion,  of  quiet 
forces  exerted  outside  and  in  spite  of 
our  efforts  and  agonies  and  joys,  which 
appeals  so  sensibly  and  soothingly  to 
men  of  hurried  life.  Nor  is  it  by  a 
very  great  flight  of  imagination  that 
one  hears,  when  the  wind  is  singing  in 
the  solitude  of  these  mouldering  cells, 
some  echoes  of  the  martyrs'  voices 
chanting  psalms  to  cheer  thpir  loneli- 
ness, or  filling  the  night  with  prayers 
and  praises.  Out  on  the  ramparts  the 
sentries  would  be  going  their  rounds, 
cheering  their  vigil  with  the  clay  to- 
bacco pipes  of  which  Hugh  Miller 
found  so  many  broken  fragments  be- 
neath the  bastion  wall;  in  the  garrison 
room  the  soldiers  would  be  singing  or 
sleeping  by  the  fire;  and  around  them 
all  the  fluent,  mysterious  sea,  embrac- 
ing content  and  misery  alike. 

It  is  not  a  very  respectable  episode 
in  English  history,  this  persecution  of 
the  Covenanters,  although  to  a  weak 
Government  their  defiance  of  the  law 
and  their  influence  with  the  mob  must 
have  been  more  than  irritating.  But 
the  pettiness  of  the  quarrel  should  not 
blind  us  to  what  is  after  all  the  main 
consideration— that  these  men  suffered 
for  liberty  of  conscience,  and  in  reality 
fought  a  bigotry  far  narrower  than 
that  of  their  own  austere  religion.  Two 
of  the  most  famous  of  these  martyr 
inhabitants  of  the  rock  were  Alexander 
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Peden  and  John  Blackadder,  both 
beneficed  clergymen  of  the  Scottish 
Church  who  were  punished  for  their 
adherence  to  the  principles  of  Presby- 
tery. They  were  men  of  very  different 
minds,  but  both  had  that  merit  of  pic- 
turesqueness  which  is  so  welcome  to 
the  essayist.  Peden,  who  in  the  four 
years  of  his  imprisonment  on  the  rock 
lived  in  a  damp  and  most  dismal  cell, 
unlighted  and  isolated,  was  a  man 
born  to  misfortune.  He  was  accused 
at  the  very  moment  of  his  ordination 
of  being  the  father  of  a  neighbor's 
child,  and  was  only  saved  from  excom- 
munication by  the  timely  appearance 
of  the  true  offender.  This  disconcert- 
ing incident  was  the  first  of  a  hundred 
misfortunes.  Peden  was  turned  out  of 
one  parish  after  another,  arrested  time 
and  again  for  offences  against  the  Con- 
venticle Act,  spent  many  years  in  vari- 
ous prisons,  made  narrow  escapes  in 
the  wars,  and  was  obliged  to  live  in 
caves;  and  even  when  he  died  his  body 
was  dug  up  and  his  bones  dishonored. 
I  should  conceive  him  to  have  been  in 
his  person  a  most  unpleasant,  mad  fel- 
low; wild  and  savage  in  his  talk,  not 
over-true  to  his  friends,  and  so  dirty 
in  his  habits  as  thereby  to  damage  his 
health.  He  was  given  to  prophesying 
evil  of  those  who  molested  him,  and 
owing  to  one  or  two  fortunate  acci- 
dents by  which  his  curses  seemed  to 
be  fulfilled  got  the  name  of  Peden  the 
Prophet.  No  wonder,  all  things  con- 
sidered, that  he  was  ill-treated  on  the 
Bass;  but  he  wrote  a  letter  from  that 
place  which,  with  its  curious  jumbled 
revelation  of  the  poet  and  street  preach- 
er and  mystic  and  madman,  will  go 
far  to  excuse  him. 

Bass,  August  11,  1677. 
Rev:  and  Dear  Brother,—  Saluting  you 
heartily  in  the  Lord,  whose  you  are 
and  whom  you  serve,  love,  yea  con- 
science to  duty  makes  me  run  the  haz- 
ard thus  to  bless  you,  with  the  breth- 
ren there,  for  your  sympathy  and  con- 


tinued earnest  care,  especially  towards 
me,  unworthy  of  bonds,  and  most  un- 
Avorthy  to  be  remembered  in  bonds. 
My  trial  enjoins  deep  silence  abroad, 
but  loud  and  pitiful  language  upwards; 
but  it  were  not  a  cross  if  not  crossing, 
nor  a  prison  if  not  straightening; 
everything  herein  and  more  is  needful 
(and  blessed  be  He  in  whom  all  stock 
is,  and  is  Master-carver).  Weel  were 
such,  and  no  delay  either,  its  blessed 
effects  in  his  due  time,  though  much 
suspended  for  present.  I  beg  you  Avill 
not  mistake  our  silence.  His  Avoes 
multiply,  so  our  bonds  gr^ow.  Where 
our  mercies  and  sweet  refreshment 
might  be,  there  it's  denied  and  inhibi- 
ted. He  is  righteous;  neither  are  we  in 
the  dark  to  mind  our  manifold  sins  in 
our  judgments.  We  are  close  shut  up 
by  our  chambers,  not  permitted  to  con- 
Arerse,  diet,  worship  together,  but  con- 
ducted out  by  two  at  once  in  the  day 
to  breathe  in  the  open  air— envying 
(with  reverence)  the  birds  their  free- 
dom, and  proAToking  and  calling  on  us 
to  bless  Him  for  the  most  common 
mercies-and  again  close  shut  up  by 
day  and  night,  to  hear  only  the  sighs 
and  groans  of  our  fellow-prisoners;  and 
oh!  if  we  were  such  as  none  of  these 
things  move  us:  yea,  while  all  things 
speak  a  feeding  lying  storm.  He  only 
knows  wherefore  we  are  reserved,  and 
what  is  appointed  for  us,  with  you, 
avIio  out  of  the  eater  brings  forth  meat. 
Our  long  fast  will  resolve  in  sad  ear- 
nest, and  when  darkest  it  will  be  light, 
and  most  care  least  care.  Oh!  for 
grace  to  credit  Him  (hitherto  never 
cumbersome),  and  His  Cross  in  what- 
ever piece  of  service,  in  bonds  or  free- 
dom, He  cuts  out!  .  .  . 

So  prayeth  your  unworthy  and  affec- 
tionate well-wisher  in  bonds. 

Alexander  Peden. 

A  very  different  man  was  John 
Blackadder,  who  spent  in  sickness  and 
age  on  the  Bass  Rock  the  last  six 
years  of  his  life.  The  whole  spirit  of 
imprisonment  and  martyrdom  there  is 
expressed  in  his  epitaph,  which  has  all 
the  unconscious  merit  of  sincerity.  I 
came  from  the  rock  on  a  stormy  blus- 
tering day   and   went  straight  to  the 
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sheltered  churchyard  in  North  Ber- 
wick where  Blackadder  lies,  within 
earshot  of  the  click  of  the  bowls  on 
the  old  bowling-green,  and  of  a  pleas- 
ant murmur  in  tall  trees.  The  contrast 
was  a  seizing  one;  no  voice  of  the  sea 
spoke  in  that  quiet  place,  and  instead 
of  the  great  crying  gannets,  little 
sweet- voiced  birds  of  land  skimmed 
near  by;  there  was  a  sense  of  protec- 
tion and  of  repose,  very  comfortable 
after  a  hard  life.  On  the  stone  these 
words  are  written: 

Here  lies  the  body  of 
Mr.  John  Blackader, 
Minister  of  the  Gospel  at  Troqueer  in 

Galloway, 

Who  died  on  the  Bass  after  five  years 

imprisonment  Anno  Dom.  1685;  and 

of  his  age  63  years. 

Blest  John  for  Jesus  sake  in  Patmos 

bound 
His    prison     Bethel,     Patmos    Pisgah 

found; 
So  the  bless'd  John  on  yonder  rock  con- 

fin'd, 
His  body  suffer'd,  but  no  chains  could 

bind 
His  heaven  aspiring  soul;  while  day  by 

day 
As  from  Mount     Pisgah's  top  he  did 

survey 
The  promis'd  land,  &  view'd  the  crown 

by  faith 
Laid  up  for  those  who  faithful  are  till 

death. 
Grace    formed    him    in    the    Christian 

Hero's  mould, 
Meek  in  his  own  concerns,   in's  Mas- 
ter's bold; 
Passions   to  reason   chain'd   Prudence 

did  lead, 
Zeal    warm'd    his    heart    and    reason 

cool'd  his  head. 
Five  years  on  the  lone  rock,  yet  sweet 

abode 
He  Enoch-like  enjoy'd,  &  walk'd  with 

God; 
Till   by   long  living   on  this   heavenly 

food 
His  soul  by  love  grew  up  too  great,  too 

good 
To   be   confin'd    in   jail,    or   flesh   and 

blood; 
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Death  broke  his  fetters  off,  then  swift 

he  fled 
From  sin  and  sorrow;  &  by  angels  led 
Enter'd  the  mansions  of  Eternal  Joy. 
Blest  soul,  thy  warfare's  done;  Praise, 

love,  enjoy. 
His   dust   here  rests  till   Jesus   come 

again; 
Ev'n  so,  Blest  Jesus  come,  come  Lord, 

Amen. 

On  the  third  terrace,  high  out  of 
sight  both  of  prison  and  chapel,  is 
found  the  essential  atmosphere  of  the 
Bass  Rock.  This  is  just  a  little  tumbled 
space  of  rocks  and  turf,  very  rough  to 
walk  upon  and  unsheltered  from  any 
wind,  but,  for  all  that,  how  good  a 
place!  The  garden  lies  in  the  middle 
of  it,  now  the  mere  ghost  or  outline  of 
a  garden,  full  of  the  memory  of  flow- 
ers, that  still  bloom  to  the  imagination 
in  spite  of  the  tangle  of  nettles  that 
covers  the  ground.  Sunshine  lies  in  it 
as  in  a  basin;  it  is  cooled  by  salt,  blow- 
ing airs;  and  from  far  below  the  whis- 
per of  the  sea  rises  faintly  and  invests 
with  a  finer  quality  the  silence  that 
hangs  like  a  charm  about  the  garden. 
There  are  still  a  few  clumps  of  garden 
flowers.  Daffodil  and  Narcissus,  that 
through  the  centuries  have  remained 
and  grown  wild.  Strange  it  is  to  see 
them  here,  once  the  objects  of  the  ex- 
iles' affection,  now  untended,  but  still 
blooming  in  their  own  endless  exile; 
and  strange  to  think  upon  what  miser- 
ies their  faces  have  smiled,  that  have 
themselves  so  long  survived  the  cap- 
tives and  their  miseries!  Part  of  the 
garden  was  used  for  vegetables  and 
part  for  flowers;  and  it  is  a  pleasant 
thing  to  know  that  although  the  con- 
veyance of  fresh  food  and  vegetables 
to  the  rock  was  at  all  times  difficult 
and  irregular,  the  part  that  was  re- 
served for  flowers  was  the  larger  of 
the  two.  All  trace  of  the  vegetables 
has  disappeared,  and  the  cherry  trees 
that  grew  there  are  gone  also.  The 
garden  to-day  is  simply  a  rabbit-war- 
ren; but  its  associations  are  so  lasting, 
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the  very  thought  of  a  garden  hanging 
on  that  wing-haunted  slope  between 
sea  and  sky  is  so  appealing,  that  the 
fancy  is  still  charmed  to  paint  it  again 
in  gay  colors  and  to  discover  in  its 
neighborhood  a  faint,  hovering  fra- 
grance. 

Here  the  governor  of  the  prison 
would  bring  the  few  visitors  who  came 
to  cheer  his  fatigue,  and  here  some- 
times would  be  enacted  the  quaint 
ceremony  of  conferring  the  freedom  of 
the  Bass.  A  drink  from  the  well  and 
a  flower  from  the  garden — that  pretty 
little  investiture  made  the  visitor  free 
of  the  rock.  Here,  also,  the  martyrs, 
when  liberty  was  allowed  them,  would 
choose  to  walk  and  meditate.  They 
were  really  mystics  at  heart,  every  one 
of  them,  delighting  to  soar  on  the 
wings  of  their  faith  beyond  the  trials 
and  vexations  of  life.  It  is  good  to 
think  that  they  suffered  not  for  their 
own  faith  alone  but  in  the  cause  of  all 
who  refuse  to  palter  with  realities,  and 
who  find  out  and  face  so  much  of  the 
truth  as  may  be  within  their  reach. 
Prison  though  it  was  to  them,  these 
stalwarts  loved  the  summit  of  the 
rock;  so  fair  a  place  it  is  with  its 
prospect  of  land  and  sea,  so  fit  for 
tempering  the  spirit,  so  good  for  soli- 
tude, so  free  for  meditation,  so  near 
heaven  for  a  prisoner's  prayer. 

III. 

Thus  men  have  come  and  gone  upon 
the  rock;  with  the  fall  of  a  dynasty  it 
has  faded  from  out  their  politics;  but 
the  birds,  its  true  lessees  and  tenants, 
go  on  for  ever.  Missionary,  loyalist, 
Jacobite,  shepherd,  lightkeeper— so  our 
tale  of  its  occupation  runs,  significant 
of  great  convulsions  in  our  affairs;  but 
all  these  things  are  as  the  wink  of  an 
eye  in  the  unchanging  life  that  has  for 
ages  enveloped  the  Bass.  The  world 
of  wings  knows  no  progress  save  that 
of  the  years  from  youth  to  age;   no 


convulsions  but  of  momentary  strife 
between  individuals;  no  revolutions 
but  of  birth  and  death.  It  is,  like  the 
sea,  compound  in  detail  of  change  and 
disturbance,  and,  like  the  sea  also, 
immutable  in  its  simple  outlines  and 
cycles. 

The  top  of  the  Bass,  bounded  on 
three  sides  by  precipices,  is  broken  into 
many  slopes  and  levels.  There  is  no 
place  exactly  where  the  plateau  ends 
and  the  rugged,  stormbeaten  walls  be- 
gin; but  as  you  walk  towards  the  edge 
the  slope  becomes  steeper  and  rougher 
until  suddenly  there  is  nothing  before 
your  foot  but  the  wrinkled  floor  of  the 
sea  at  a  dizzy  depth  below.  Over  this 
edge,  if  you  clamber  down  for  a  few 
feet  to  a  seat  on  some  jutting  frag- 
ment of  rock,  you  can  see  a  sight  al- 
most without  equal  in  the  world.  On 
ledges  and  in  clefts  all  down  the  face 
of  the  cliff  are  perched  thousands  of 
Solan  geese,  or  gannets;  and  between 
you  and  the  sea  the  air  is  thick  with 
their  circling  flight.  Here  all  day  they 
fish  and  wheel  and  perch  and  cry;  here, 
every  spring,  for  thousands  and  thou- 
sands of  years  they  have  returned 
from  wandering  over  the  ocean  to 
build  their  nests  and  rear  their  young. 
On  no  other  rock  of  our  coasts  are  they 
to  be  found,  save  only  upon  Ailsa 
Craig  and  the  Sule  Skerry;  nowhere 
else,  it  would  seem,  do  they  find  suit- 
able fishing  grounds  encompassed  with 
the  solitude  which  their  pride  demands. 
You  cannot  be  said  to  know  the  Bass 
until  you  have  spent  days  upon  some 
crag  or  balcony  of  the  precipice  study- 
ing the  enormous  colony  of  the  birds; 
and  the  rock  is  so  furnished  with  cran- 
nies and  projections  that  it  is  possible 
in  the  nesting-time  to  climb  down  close 
among  them.  Although  they  are  so 
wild,  they  know  their  own  powers  and 
your  limitations  too  well  to  be  alarmed 
at  your  near,  approach,  and  you  may 
spend  a  long  afternoon  sitting  on  a 
ledge  among  their  roosting-places  with- 
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out  disturbing  them  at  all.  They  will 
not  allow  you  to  touch  them,  but  for 
anything  short  of  that  they  will  dis- 
dain your  presence.  Their  pride  is 
amazing.  If  you  are  wanton  enough 
to  shoot  one  as  he  flies  over  the  rock, 
and  bring  him  down  with  a  wounded 
wing,  he  will  run  at  you  like  a  bull, 
and  attack  you  with  his  strong  beak 
and  with  blows  from  his  six-foot  span 
of  wings,  and,  I  hope,  inflict  serious 
damage  upon  you.  There  is  no  object 
in  killing  them  now;  once  their  flesh 
was  prized — the  parish  minister  of 
North  Berwick  receives  annually 
twelve  Solan  geese  as  part  of  his  sti- 
pend—but the  art  of  cooking  their 
flesh  seems  to  have  been  lost.  Former- 
ly the  young  birds  and  the  eggs  brought 
a  valuable  revenue  to  the  owner  of  the 
Bass,  but  now  the  eggs  seem  to  be 
valued  chiefly  as  curiosities.  When 
the  gannets  are  not  fishing  or  nesting 
or  feeding  their  young  they  have  but 
two  occupations:  to  launch  themselves 
into  the  air  and,  by  slanting  their 
wings,  fetch  a  great  compass  over  the 
face  of  the  sea  and  back  to  their  ledge 
without  a  single  motion  of  flying;  and 
to  float  for  hours  on  the  water,  tossed 
by  the  waves  and  blown  by  the  winds. 
When  they  are  fishing  they  dive,  drop- 
ping from  a  great  height  with  folded 
wings  and  rigid  body,  and  often  send- 
ing up  a  twelve-foot  fountain  of  spray 
where  they  enter  the  water.  They  do 
this  in  hundreds  and  by  the  hour  to- 
gether, so  that  the  sea  is  continually 
spouting  and  resounding  Avith  the  noise 
of  their  fountains. 

The  whole  life  of  the  Solan  geese  is 
a  wild  one,  from  birth  on  the  windy 
rock  to  a  death  from  old  age  far  away, 
perhaps  in  the  lonely  seas  of  Ecuador. 
The  single  egg  is  laid  on  any  sloping 
piece  of  rock  that  will  hold  it,  and  it 
is  so  shaped  that  it  rolls  round  upon 
itself  rather  than  off  the  shelf  on 
which  it  rests.  The  young  birds  are 
fed  for  months  by  their  parents;  first 


with  masticated  food,  and  later  with 
whole  fish.  I  have  seen  a  young  bird 
being  crammed  with  seventeen  "pod- 
dlies"— fish  from  five  to  seven  inches 
long— in  the  space  of  an  hour.  Under 
this  treatment  the  young  birds  are  soon 
covered  with  an  enormous  bulk  of  fat, 
which  is  designed  for  a  certain  pur- 
pose; their  unused  wings,  however,  re- 
main small  and  feeble.  When  they 
have  attained  to  this  false  bulk,  and 
have,  without  ever  leaving  their  birth- 
place, become  larger  than  their  par- 
ents, a  fine  day  is  chosen  for  their 
launch  upon  the  world.  With  his 
strong  beak  the  father  pushes  his  off- 
spring off  the  nursery  ledge,  so  that  he 
drops  perhaps  two  hundred  feet  into 
the  sea.  He  cannot  fly;  and  there  he 
remains  floating  and  drifting  about  for 
perhaps  a  fortnight,  until  the  fat  that 
keeps  him  warm  and  feeds  him  is  all 
gone.  By  that  time  his  continued  ef- 
forts after  freedom  have  developed  .his 
wings,  and,  when  some  lifting  wave 
gives  him  a  start,  he  finds  that  he  can 
rise  upward  through  the  air,  and  so 
returns  to  the  rock,  a  smaller  and  a 
wiser  bird.  His  development  now  be- 
gins on  slower  and  more  legitimate 
lines.  At  first  the  upper  sides  of  his 
wings  and  back  are  a  deep  speckled 
brown;  but  through  the  four  years  in 
which  he  grows  to  maturity  the  color 
becomes  less,  until  in  the  fourth  year 
he  is  snow-white,  with  brown-tipped 
wings,  and  succeeds  to  the  joys  and 
strifes  of  maturity.  The  pairing  time 
is  with  these  birds  a  carnival  of  ca- 
resses and  combats.  They  have  a  curi- 
ous salute,  which  is  invariably  ex- 
changed between  a  pair  after  the  short- 
est separation;  a  rubbing  of  bills,  like 
the  sharpening  of  knives,  accompanied 
by  a  deep  and  satisfied  grunting.  This 
caress  is  never  exchanged  before  a 
separation;  so  it  would  seem  that  they 
are  spared  the  pangs  of  parting,  while 
they  are  granted  all  the  joys  of  re- 
union.     Their    sea    fights    are    lordly 
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sights,  encompassed  with  cries  and  hur- 
ricanes of  wings.  On  the  rock  the 
duel  is  often  a  long,  silent  wrestle,  un- 
til the  conqueror  throws  his  assailant 
off  his  ledge  of  rock.  Ah!  but  a  bird 
does  not  fall,  and  he  slants  his  great 
wings  and  floats  away  downward  to 
the  blue  floor  that  lies  sky  deep  and 
sun  bright  beneath  him.  Towards  the 
end  of  October  the  gannets  leave  the 
rock  and  scatter,  not  to  some  warm 
summer  coast,  but  to  wander  all  win- 
ter over  wastes  of  ocean.  North  about 
Norway,  and  south  about  the  Cape  of 
Storms  wandering  birds  are  found;  but 
they  seem  to  fly  everywhere  over  the 
lonely  seas.  They  avoid  the  neighbor- 
hood of  men  and  ships,  and  live  rest- 
ing on  storms,  fishing  in  the  bitter 
waters,  flying  through  gales.  That  is 
their  winter;  and  on  either  the  tenth 
or  eleventh  of  February  every  year,  by 
some  marvellous  coincidence  of  their 
laws  with  our  shifting  calendar,  they 
return  to  their  home  on  the  Bass  Rock. 
There  are  a  few  other  inhabitants  of 
the  rock  besides  the  sea-fowl.  One  of 
them  is  a  blackbird  who  sings  all  day 
long  about  the  upper  slopes;  and, 
standing  on  the  cliff,  I  have  often  heard 
his  sweet,  throaty  song  sounding  be- 
tween me  and  the  sea,  and  wondered 
at  its  contrast  with  the  sad,  anxious 
crying  of  the  gulls  and  gannets.  There 
are  jackdaws,  too,  and  rock-pipets,  and 
one  old  turtle-dove— a  great  friend  of 
mine — who  often  when  I  have  been  ly- 
ing on  the  sunny  turf  has  come  and 
hopped  about  my  head.  But  the  "doo" 
is  a  great  favorite  with  the  human 
colony;  indeed,  in  so  small  an  island 
one  soon  comes  to  know  the  land-birds. 
On  shore  one  sees  a  bird  once,  and  per- 
haps never  again  recognizes  him;  one 
here  is  constantly  meeting  the  birds  at 
every  corner,  and  feels  inclined  to  give 
them  good-day.  The  absence  of  any- 
thing in  the  shape  of  a  tree  or  shrub 
brings  them  nearer  to  us;  and  I  have 
noticed   that  even   the  bluebottle  and 


house-fly  (which,  of  coux'se,  are  here) 
are  invested  almost  with  dignity,  since 
they  are  obliged  to  live  in  the  open  air 
and  to  alight  upon  rocks.  The  other 
inhabitants  of  the  place  are  a  few  rab- 
bits who  have  survived  a  hard  winter. 
Poor  thin  creatures  they  are,  grey 
ghosts  that  work  hard  for  a  living,  and 
with  such  an  air  of  domestic  poverty 
that  a  man  who  lives  on  the  rock  and 
does  not  taste  fresh  meat  too  often 
confessed  to  me  that  they  did  not 
tempt  him,  and  that  he  had  "a  kind  of 
a  feeling  against  them."  Their  head- 
quarters are  in  the  garden,  where  if 
you  sit  quietly  they  will  come  and  feed 
beside  you.  Their  natural  timidity  is 
overcome  by  imperious  hunger;  early 
and  late  they  are  browsing  on  the 
scanty  grasses;  and  the  first  thing  that 
awakes  a  sleeper  on  the  cliff  is  a  thud 
of  little  feet  stampeding  past  him  in 
the  dawn,  hastening  to  begin  the  heavy 
daily  task  of  keeping  alive.  Only  a 
few  succeed;  and  here  and  there  in  a 
sheltered  angle  between  two  rocks  you 
come  upon  a  little  heap  of  fur  and 
bones,  marking  the  place  where  one  of 
them  has  given  up  the  struggle. 

The  gannets  are  not  the  only  sea-fowl 
on  the  rock,  but  they  are  far  and  away 
the  chief.  The  rest  are  only  wayfar- 
ers, or  at  the  most  dwellers  who  have 
no  dominion  there.  Low  down  on  the 
crags  are  the  guillemots,  whose  pleas- 
ure it  is  to  sail  in  little  fleets  on  the 
water;  puffins  burrow  all  day  in  the 
southern  slopes,  and  at  evening  fly  off 
to  sea  where,  to  rid  themselves  from 
the  stain  of  land,  they  wash  and  wash 
again  for  hours  in  the  salt  waves. 
Kittiwakes  lodge  above  the  guillemots; 
they  are  great  homekeepers,  and  very 
conscientious   in   the  utterance   of   the 

0 

cry  from  which  their  name  is  taken. 
Seagulls  there  are;  and  if  you  are  near 
the  northern  verge  of  the  rock  at  sun- 
set you  will  hear  the  seamew's  cry,  in 
which  all  the  coldness  and  loneliness 
of  the  sea  at  night  are  uttered.     But 
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the  rock  truly  belongs  to  the  gamiets; 
they  haunt  it  with  their  presence  and 
their  voices.  The  rising  swards  of  the 
summit  are  visited  by  the  flash  of  their 
wings;  the  most  awful  crags  are  paint- 
ed with  their  presence.  Sun  or  gloom, 
shine  or  shower,  calm  or  storm  are  the 
same  to  these  creatures  of  three  ele- 
ments. I  saw  one  sleep,  his  head  un- 
der his  wing,  through  an  hour  of  gale 
that  battered  and  thundered  against 
his  home.  Think  of  what  their  free- 
dom must  be,  who  fall  from  earth  into 
the  air,  and  can  rest  either  on  wind 
or  wave;  what  their  love,  who  mate  in 
the  spring  storms  and  build  their  nests 
in  the  path  of  tempests;  what  their 
sense  of  time  and  space  who  in  one 
effortless  flight  can  traverse  a  continent 
and  fly  from  summer  into  spring. 

IV. 

Once  more  the  drift  of  time  has  set 
men  upon  the  rock;  once  more  it  appears 
on  the  horizon  of  their  purposes;  and 
once  more,  undaunted  by  the  ruins  of 
masonry,  the  mason  plies  his  craft. 
Somewhere  in  a  distant  century  I  seem 
to  see  another  architect  at  work  upon 
his  plans,  or  standing  on  the  breezy 
rampart  directing  other  masons.  He 
surveyed  his  deep  foundations,  his 
strong  buttresses,  his  walls  five-and- 
twenty  feet  thick:  "My  work  will 
last,"  he  said.  And  lo!  a  little  falling 
of  the  rain,  a  little  blowing  of  the 
wind,  a  little  lapse  of  years  and  cen- 
turies, and  another  craftsman,  survey- 
ing that  work,  purses  his  lips  and 
speaks  of  heavy  extra  charges  to  be 
incurred  for  strengthening  old  walls. 
A  little  disturbance  of  soil,  and  down 
comes  a  piece  of  that  mighty  rampart 
like  a  child's  rickle  of  bricks;  and  man, 
with  the  patience  of  an  ant,  turns  to 
and  builds  it  again.  And  like  his  an- 
cestor he  says:  "This  time  it  will  last." 

The  builder  grows  crafty,  and  it  is 
just  possible  he  has  learned  the  secret. 


It  were  not  in  human  nature  to  believe 
it  otherwise;  but  it  hardly  matters.     It 
is  more  to  the  point  that  hearty  men 
should   be    working   with    their    hands 
and   laboring  for  the  common  benefit 
on  this  wind-swept  fragment  of  land. 
It  is  more  to  the  point  that  the  work 
should  be  of  that  patent,  simple  kind 
—laying  one  stone  upon  another,  and 
placing  courses  of  masonry  on  a  true 
and   level  bed— that     calls  for  all  the 
most  honest  qualities  of  human  labor. 
Day  in,  day  out,  through  the  months 
and  years  that  this  lighthouse  has  been 
in  building,  there  has  been  but  the  one 
kind  of  primitive  labor;  nothing  com- 
plex or  subtle;  but  everything  depend- 
ing upon  sheer  honesty  at  every  stage. 
The  man  who  sands  the  mortar,  the 
man  who  mixes  it,  the  man  who  lays 
the  greater  bases  of     the  rough  iron- 
stones on  beds  of   concrete  and  little 
stones,  the  man  who  filters  water  for 
the  cement,  the  man  who  saws,  digs, 
planes,  hews  or  harles — upon  each  and 
all  of  these  the  honesty  of  the  work 
depends.     There  is  nothing  essentially 
modern  about  it,  nor  about  the  tools 
that  are  used.     Hand-cranes,  pickaxes, 
shovels,  mallets,  chisels,  crowbars  and 
trowels — even    with    such    implements 
did  the  Romans  labor  when  they  built 
their  great  roads  and  forts.     There  is 
something  savage  in  all  this  harsh  toil 
in  the  face  of  gales  and  within  sound 
of  the  sea.    The  materials  are  all  harsh 
—sea-sand,  rock,  salt-water,  river  mud, 
lime    and   iron— a    Titanic    labor,    you 
would  say.     And  yet,  to  see  it  from  a 
little    distance,    how   Incredibly    small 
and   futile   it   seems!      As  you   swing 
near  the  rock  in  your  boat,  the  men 
delving  in  its  chasms  seem  like  mites 
in  a  cheese;  the  cranes  that  they  move 
so  toilsomely  are  like  the  waving  arms 
of    elves;    the    stones    they    shift    and 
raise,  like  pieces  of  shingle  or  pebbles. 
And  it  is  slow,  slow  work,  apt  for  in- 
terruption   and    liable    to    heavy    mis- 
chances.    The  great  westward-march- 
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ing  waves  that  come  thundering  and 
whispering  into  the  porches  of  the  rock 
are  the  chief  enemies  of  the  work,  but 
almost  every  natural  force,  save  that 
of  time  or  earthquake,  is  being  fought. 
In  the  end  the  fight  is  successful,  but 
while  the  building  is  unfinished  each 
enemy  has  his  day.  On  the  inland  field 
of  Bannockburn  a  stone  was  chosen 
for  the  outside  of  the  tower.  It  was 
quarried  and  dressed,  and  carried  by 
weary  portages  of  road  and  sea  until 
it  swung  on  lighters  under  the  shadow 
of  the  Bass.  Then  followed  long  labors 
with  the  cranes,  heaving  up  the  great 
blocks  and  depositing  them  high  upon 
the  rock,  ready  to  be  craned  up  another 
stage  to  the  level  of  the  tower.  But 
the  wind  rose,  and  the  sea  before  it; 
and  the  sea  sent  a  green  tongue  licking 
up  that  high  crag,  and  it  threw  those 
great  stones  about  as  though  they  had 
been  corks,  until  it  rolled  them  down 
among  the  roots  of  the  deep-water  sea- 
weeds. So  the  antlike  labors  had  to 
begin  all  over  again — more  quarrying, 
more  carrying,  more  hauling,  more 
placing  of  great  weights.  But  patience 
has  its  perfect  work,  and  by  infinitesi- 
mal stages  the  building  has  grown, 
until  now  the  lighthouse  and  the  light- 
keeper's  houses  stand  solid  and  secure 
on  their  high  station,  and  the  huge 
retaining-wall  that  was  thrown  down 
grows  again  on  its  old  scale.  And 
presently  the  workers  will  depart,  the 
company  that  has  kept  so  many  nights 
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on  the  storm-beaten  house  of  wood  will 
scatter,  some  to  work  on  farms,  some 
to  joiners'  shops,  many  to  the  walls 
and  scaffoldings  of  great  buildings. 
From  their  wide  workshop  here,  with 
its  dawn  and  sunset-painted  walls,  to 
the  narrow  ways  of  cities,  how  far  a 
journey,  and  from  the  thresh  of  waters 
and  hum  of  winds  to  the  roar  of  street 
traffic  how  poor  an  exchange!  But 
their  work  will  remain,  the  work  es- 
sentially of  a  colony  or  community  of 
men  who  lived  together  engaged  on  a 
common  end;  and  they  will  have  a 
noble  monument  here,  a  star  of  their 
own  kindling. 

Meantime,  it  has  been  a  good  work 
to  watch,  a  good  work  to  have  a  hand 
in.  For  that  reason  I  spent  a  morning 
breaking  stones  on  the  upper  slopes  of 
the  rock;  and  though  they  were  very 
ill  broken,  and  there  was  a  temptation 
to  hide  certain  large  and  hard  pieces 
under  the  smaller  and  more  brittle 
fragments,  I  had  a  very  solid  pride  in 
having  put  a  little  endeavor  into  even 
the  humble  matter  of  a  concrete  cis- 
tern. The  ringing  of  iron  on  stone 
made  a  music  very  agreeable  to  my 
labors;  the  freshness  of  the  air  and  the 
brightness  of  the  sun  stimulated  the 
surprised  muscles;  and  I  felt,  as  I  took 
my  part  in  that  harmony  of  labor  with 
which  the  rock  rang,  that  I  was  in 
very  good  company,  and  that  it  was 
a  very  good  morning. 

Filson  Young. 
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To  any  one  blessed  or  cursed  with 
an  ironical  humor  the  troublesome  his- 
tory of  the  Church  of  England  since 
the  Reformation  cannot  fail  to  be  an 
endless  source  of  delight.  It  really  is 
exciting.  Just  a  little  more  of  Calvin 
and  of  Beza,  half-a-dozen  words  here, 
or  Cranmer's  pencil  put  through  a  sin- 
gle phrase  elsewhere;  the  merest 
"quantum  suff"  more  of  the  men  "that 
allowed  no  Eucharistic  sacrifice,"  and 
away  must  have  gone  beyond  recall 
the  possibility  of  the  Laudian  revival 
and  .all  that  still  appertains  thereunto. 
We  must  have  lost  the  "primitive" 
men,  the  Kens,  the  Wilsons,  the 
Knox's,  the  Kebles,  the  Puseys.  On 
the  other  hand,  but  for  the  unfaltering 
language  of  the  Articles,  the  hearty 
tone  of  the  Homilies,  and  the  agreeable 
readiness  of  both  sides  to  curse  the 
Italian  impudence  of  the  Bishop  of 
Rome  and  all  his  "detestable  enormi- 
ties," our  Anglican  Church  History 
could  never  have  been  enriched  with 
the  names  or  sweetened  by  the  memo- 
ries of  the  Romaines,  the  Flavels,  the 
Venns,  the  Simeons,  and  of  many 
thousand  unnamed  saints  who  finished 
their  course  in  the  fervent  faith  of 
Evangelicalism. 

But  on  what  a  thread  it  has  always 
hung!  An  ill-considered  Act  of  Par- 
liament, an  amendment  hastily  accept- 
ed by  a  pestered  layman  at  midnight, 
a  decision  in  a  Court  of  Law,  a  Bish- 
op's charge,  a  passage  in  an  early 
Father,  an  ancient  heresy  restudied, 
and  off  to  Rome  goes  a  Newman  or  a 
Manning,  whilst  a  Baptist  Noel  finds 
his  less  romantic  refuge  in  Protestant 
Dissent.  Schism  is  for  ever  in  the  air. 
Disruption  a  lively  possibility.  It  has 
always  been  a  ticklish  business  belong- 


ing to  the  Church  of  England,  unless 
you  can  muster  up  enough  courage  to 
be  a  frank  Erastian,  and  on  the  rare 
occasions  when  you  attend  your  parish 
church  handle  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer  with  all  the  reverence  due  to  a 
schedule  to  an  Act  of  Parliament. 

Among  the  many  noticeable  humors 
of  the  present  situation  is  the  tone 
adopted  by  an  average  Churchman  like 
Canon  Overton  to  the  Non-Jurors. 
When  the  late  Mr.  Lathbury  published 
his  admirable  History  of  the  Non-Jur- 
ors, he  had  to  prepare  himself  for  a 
very  different  public  of  Churchmen 
and  Churchwomen  than  will  turn  over 
Canon  Overton's  agreeable  pages.  In 
3845  the  average  Churchman  after  he 
had  conquered  the  serious  initial  diffi- 
culty of  comprehending  the  Non-Ju- 
ror's position  was  only  too  apt  to  con- 
sider him  a  fool  for  his  pains.  "It  has 
been  the  custom,"  wrote  Mr.  Lathbury, 
"to  speak  of  the  Non-Jurors  as  a  set 
of  unreasonable  men,  and  should  I 
succeed  in  any  measure  in  correcting 
those  erroneous  impressions  I  shall 
feel  that  my  labor  has  not  been  in 
vain."  But  in  1902,  as  Canon  Overton 
is  ready  enough  to  perceive,  "their  po- 
sition is  a  little  better  understood." 
The  well  nigh  "fools"  are  all  but  "con- 
fessors." 

The  early  history  of  the  Non-Jurors 
is  as  fascinating  and  as  fruitful  as  their 
later  history  is  dull,  melancholy,  and 
disappointing. 

Nobody  will  deny  that  the  bishops, 
clergy,  and  laity  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land who  refused  to  take  the  oaths  to 
William  and  Mary  and  George  the 
First,  when  tendered  to  them,  were 
amply  justified  in  the  Court  of  Con- 
science.    They  were  ridiculed  by   the 


*  1.     "A     History     of     the     Non-Jurors."      By  2.     "The     Non-Jurors."        By     J.     H.     Overton, 
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Balfours  of  the  day  for  their  supersen- 
sitiveness;  but  what  were  they  to  do? 
If  they  took  the  oaths,  they  apostatized 
from  the  faith  they  had  once  professed. 

Before  the  Revolution  it  was  the 
faith  of  all  High  Churchinen--part  of 
the  depositum  they  had  to  guard— that 
the  doctrine  of  non-resistance  and  pas- 
sive obedience  was  Gospel  truth,  primi- 
tive doctrine,  and  a  chief  "characteris- 
tic" of  the  Anglican  Church. 

The  saintly  John  Kettlewell,  in  his 
Tractate,  "Christianity,  a  Doctrine  of 
the  Cross,  or  Passive  Obedience  under 
any  Pretended  Invasion  of  Legal 
Rights  and  Liberties"  (1696),  makes 
this  perfectly  plain,  and  when  Ken 
came  to  compose  his  famous  will 
wherein  he  declared  that  he  died  in  the 
Communion  of  the  Church  of  England, 
"as  it  adheres  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
Cross,"  the  good  bishop  did  not  mean 
what  many  a  pious  soul  in  later  days 
has  been  edified  by  thinking  he  did 
mean,  the  doctrine  of  the  Atonement, 
but  that  of  passive  obedience,  which 
was  the  Non-Jurors  cross. 

It  is  sad  to  think  a  doctrine  dear  to 
so  many  saintly  men,  maintained  with 
an  erudition  so  vast  and  exemplified 
by  sacrifices  so  great,  should  have  dis- 
appeared in  the  vortex  of  present  day 
conflict.  It  may  some  day  reappear  in 
Convocation.  Kettlewell,  who  was  a 
precise  writer  and  accurate  thinker, 
defined  sovereignty  as  supremacy. 
"Kings,"  he  said,  "can  be  no  longer 
sovereigns,  but  subjects,  if  they  have 
any  superiors,"  and  he  points  out  with 
much  acumen,  considering  his  data, 
that  the  best  security  under  a  sover- 
eign "which  sovereignty  allows"  is  that 
the  Kings  and  Ministers  are  account- 
able and  liable  for  breach  of  law  as 
well  as  others.  Kettlewell,  had  he 
lived  long  enough,  might  have  come  to 
transfer  his  idea  of  sovereignty  to 
Kings,  Lords,  and  Commons  speaking 
through  an  Act  of  Parliament,  and  if 
so,    he   would    have    urged  active  obe- 


dience to  its  enactments,  were  they  not 
contrary  to  conscience,  and  passive 
obcdicme  if  they  were  so  contrary. 
Therefore,  were  he  alive  to-day,  and 
did  he  think  it  contrary  to  conscience 
(as  he  easily  might)  to  pay  a  school- 
rate  for  the  support  of  Kenyon-Slaney 
schools,  he  would  not  draw  a  cheque 
for  the  amount,  but  neither  would  be 
punch  the  bailiff's  head  who  came  to 
seize  his  furniture.  Kettlewell's  treat- 
ise  is  well  worth  reading.  Its  last  par- 
agraph is  most  spirited. 

There  could  be  no  doubt  about  it. 
The  High  Church  party  were  bound 
hand  and  foot  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
Cross— 4.  e.,  passive  obedience  to  the 
Lord's  Anointed.  Whoever  else  might 
actively  resist  or  forsake  the  King, 
they  could  not  without  apostacy.  But 
the  Revolution  of  1688  was  not  content 
to  pierce  the  High  Churchmen  through 
one  hand.  Not  only  did  the  Revolution 
require  the  Church  to  forswear  its 
King,  but  to  see  its  spiritual  fathers 
deprived  and  intruders  set  in  their 
places  without  even  the  semblance  of 
any  spiritual  authority.  If  it  was  hard 
to  have  James  the  Second  a  fugitive  in 
foreign  lands  and  Dutch  William  in 
Whitehall,  it  was  perhaps  even  hard- 
er to  see  Sancroft  expelled  from 
Lambeth,  and  the  Erastian  and  lati- 
tudinarian,  Tillotson,  who  was  pre- 
pared to  sacrifice  even  episcopacy  for 
peace,  usurping  tne  title  of  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury.  After  all,  no  man.  not 
even  a  Churchman,  can  serve  two  mas- 
ters. The  loyalty  of  a  High  Church- 
man to  the  Throne  is  always  subject 
to  his  loyalty  to  the  Church,  but  at 
the  Revolution  he  was  wounded  in 
both  houses. 

When  Queen  Elizabeth  ascended  the 
throne,  and  established  what  was  then 
unblushingly  called  "the  new  religion," 
the  whole  Anglican  Hierarchy,  with 
the  paltry  exception  of  the  Bishop  of 
Llandaff,  refused  the  oaths  of  su- 
premacy,  and   were  superseded.     In   a 
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little  more  than  a  hundred  years  the 
Protestant  Bench  was  bombarded  with 
a  heart-searching  oath— this  time  of 
allegiance.  Opinion  was  divided;  the 
point  was  not  so  clear  as  in  15G7.  The 
Archbishop  of  York,  and  his  brethren 
of  London,  Lincoln,  Bristol,  Winches- 
ter, Rochester,  Llandaff  and  St.  Asaph, 
Carlisle  and  St.  David's,  swore  to  bear 
true  allegiance  to  their  Majesties  King 
William  and  Queen  Mary.  Dr.  San- 
croft,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
and  the  Bishops  of  Bath  and  Wells, 
Ely,  Gloucester,  Norwich,  Peterbor- 
ough, Worcester,  Chichester,  and  Ches- 
ter refused  to  swear  anything  of  the 
kind,  and  were,  consequently,  in  pur- 
suance of  the  terms  of  an  Act  of  Par- 
liament, and  of  an  Act  of  Parliament 
only,  deprived  of  their  ecclesiastical 
preferments.  They  thus  became  the 
first  Non-Jurors,  and  were  long, 
except  two  who  died  before  actual 
sentence  of  exclusion,  affectionately 
known  and  piously  venerated  in  all 
High  Church  homes  as  "the  Deprived 
Fathers." 

Who  can  doubt  that  they  wrere  right, 
holding  the  faith  they  did?  Yet  Eng- 
lishmen do  not  take  kindly  to  martyr- 
dom, and  some  of  them  were  strangely 
puzzled.  The  excellent  Ken,  who,  like 
Keble,  was  an  Englishman  first  and  a 
Catholic  afterwards  (in  other  words,  no 
true  Catholic  at  all),  when  told  that 
James  was  ready  to  give  Ireland  to 
France,  as  nearly  as  possible  con- 
formed, so  angry  was  he  with  the 
Lord's  Anointed;  and  even  the  fiery 
Leslie,  one  of  our  most  agreeable  writ- 
ers, was  always  ready  to  forgive  those 
pious,  peaceful  souls  who  thought  it 
no  sin,  though  great  sorrow,  to  com: 
ply  with  the  demands^  of  Csesar,  but 
still  retained  their  old  Church  and 
King  principles.  Leslie  reserved  his 
wrath  for  the  Tillotsons  and  the  Teni- 
sons  and  the  Burnets,  who  first,  to  use 
his  own  words,  swallowed  "the  morsels 
of  usurpation"  and  then  dressed  them 


up  "with  all  the  gaudy  and  ridiculous 
flourishes  that  an  Apostate  eloquence 
can  put  upon  them." 

It  is  impossible,  I  hope,  to  doubt  that 
many  living  High  Churchmen  who 
have  lately  shown  so  much  zeal  and 
activity  in  driving  a  bargain  with  tbe 
State  for  the  use  of  schools  (largely 
built  with  public  money)  for  the  edu- 
cation of  poor  children  of  all  denomi- 
nations would,  had  they  (to  our  great 
loss)  been  alive  in  1088  have  become 
adherents  of  the  Non-juring  cause, 
preferring  Sancroft  to  Tillotson,  and 
the  Stuart  to  the  Dutchman.  I  feel 
sure  about  Lord  Halifax,  not  so  sure 
about  Lord  Hugh  Cecil.  As  for  our 
bishops,  I  cannot  even  guess  what  they 
would  have  done,  except  that  I  am 
certain  they  would  not  all  have  done 
the  same  thing. 

The  early  Non-Jurors  included 
among  their  number  a  very  large  pro- 
portion of  holy,  learned,  and  primitive- 
minded  men.  At  least  400  of  the  gen- 
eral body  of  the  clergy  refused  the 
oaths  and  accepted  for  themselves  and 
those  dependent  on  them  Jives  of  the 
uttermost  poverty  and  entire  seclu- 
sion. They  were  from  the  beginning 
an  unpopular  body.  They  were  not 
Puritans,  they  were  not  Deists,  they 
were  not  Presbyterians,  they  would 
not  go  to  their  parish  churches;  and 
yet  they  vehemently  objected  to  being 
called  Papists.  What  troublesome 
people!  Five  of  the  deprived  fathers, 
including  the  Primate,  had  known  what 
it  was,  when  they  defied  their  Sover- 
eign, to  be  the  idols  of  the  mob;  but 
when  they  adhered  to  his  fallen  cause 
they  were  deprived  of  their  sees,  and 
sent  packing  from  their  palaces  with- 
out a  single  growl  of  popular  discon- 
tent. Oblivion  was  their  portion  even 
as  it  was  of  their  Roman  Catholic 
predecessors  at  the  time  of  their 
Reformation. 

The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  when 
turned  out  of  Lambeth  by  legal  pro- 
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cess  to  make  way  for  Tillotson,  retired 
to  his  native  village  in  Fressingfield, 
where  he  did  not  attend  the  parish 
church  nor  would  allow  any  but  Non- 
juring  clergy  to  perform  divine  service 
in  his  presence.  Dr.  Bancroft  (who  was 
a  book-lover  and  had  designed  a  bind- 
ing of  his  own)  died  on  November  24, 
1693,  and  the  epitaph,  of  his  own  com- 
position, on  his  tombstone  may  still  be 
read  with  profit  by  time-servers  of  all 
degrees  and  denominations,  cleric  and 
lay,  in  Parliament  and  out  of  it.  All 
the  deprived  bishops,  so  Mr.  Lathbury 
assures  us,  were  in  very  narrow  cir- 
cumstances, and  of  Turner,  of  Ely,  Mr. 
Lathbury  very  properly  writes:  "This 
man  who,  by  adhering  to  the  new  Sov- 
ereign and  taking  the  oath,  might  have 
ended  his  day  amidst  an  abundance  of 
earthly  blessings,  was  actually  sus- 
tained in  his  declining  years  by  the 
bounty  of  those  who  sympathized  with 
him  in  his  distresses."  Bishop  Tur- 
ner died  in  1700. 

Despite  this  distressing  and  most 
genuine  poverty,  the  reader  of  old 
books  will  not  infrequently  come 
across  traces  of  many  happy  and  well- 
spent  hours  during  which  these  poor 
Non-Jurors  managed  "to  fleet  the  time" 
in  their  own  society— for  they  were, 
many  of  them,  men  of  the  most  varied 
tastes  and  endowed  with  Christian 
tempers;  whilst  their  writings  exhibit, 
as  no  other  writings  of  the  period  do, 
the  saintliness  and  devotion  which  are 
supposed  to  be  among  the  "notes"  of 
the  Catholic  Church.  I  yield  to  no 
one  in  my  admiration  for  Tillotson, 
who  was  a  man  of  twice  the  character 
of  Sancroft  and  wrote  far  better  Eng- 
lish, yet  were  I  an  Anglican  I  know 
which  of  the  two  right  reverend  fa- 
thers would  be  my  favorite.  Two  bet- 
ter men  than  Kettle  well  and  Dodwell 
are  nowhere  to  be  found,  and  as  for 
vigorous  writing,  where  is  Charles 
Leslie  to  be  matched? 

So  long  as  the  deprived  fathers  con- 


tinued to  live,  the  schism,  for  complete 
schism  it  was  between  "the  faithful 
remnant  of  the  Cnurch  of  England" 
and  the  Established  Church,  was  on 
firm  ground.  But  what  was  to  happen 
when  the  last  bishop  died?  Dodwell, 
who,  next  to  Hi  ekes,  seems  to  have 
dominated  the  Non-juring  mind,  did 
not  wish  the  schism  to  continue  after 
the  death  of  the  deprived  bishops,  for 
though  he  admitted  that  the  prayers 
for  the  Revolution  Sovereigns  would 
be  "unlawful  prayers,"  to  which  as- 
sent could  not  properly  be  given,  he 
still  thought  that  communion  with  the 
Church  of  England  was  possible. 
Hickes  thought  otherwise,  and  Hickes, 
it  must  not  be  forgotten,  though  only 
known  to  the  world  and  even  to  Non- 
Jurors  generally  as  the  deprived  Dean 
of  Worcester,  was  in  sober  truth  and 
reality  Bishop  of  Thetford,  having  been 
consecrated  a  suffragan  bishop  under 
that  title  by  the  deprived  Bishops  of 
Norwich,  Peterborough,  and  Ely  at 
Southgate,  in  Middlesex,  on  February 
24,  1693,  in  the  Bishop  of  Peterbor- 
ough's lodgings.  At  the  same  time  the 
accomplished  Thomas  Wagstaffe  was 
consecrated  Suffragan  Bishop  of  Ips- 
wich, though  he  continued  to  earn  his 
living  as  a  physician  all  the  rest  of  his 
days. 

These  were  clandestine  consecrations, 
for  even  so  well-tried  and  whole-heart- 
ed a  Non-Juror  as  Thomas  Hearne  of 
Oxford  knew  nothing  about  them, 
though  a  great  friend  of  both  the  new 
bishops,  until  long  years  had  sped.  It 
would  be  idle  at  this  distance  of  time, 
and  having  regard  to  the  events  which 
have  happened  since  February,  1693, 
to  consider  the  nice  questions  how  far 
the  Act  of  Henry  Till,  relating  to  the 
appointment  of  suffragans  could  have 
any  applicability  to  such  consecrations, 
or  what  degree  of  Episcopal  authority 
was  thereby  conferred,  or  for  how 
long. 

As  things  turned  out  Ken  proved  the 
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longest  liver  of  the  deprived  fathers. 
The  good  bishop  died  at  Longleat,  one 
of  the  few  great  houses  which  shel- 
tered Non-Jurors,  on  March  19,  1711. 
But  before  his  death  he  had  made  ces- 
sion of  his  rights  to  his  friend  Hoop- 
er, who  on  the  violent  death  of  Kid- 
der, the  intruding  Revolution  Bishop, 
had  been  appointed  by  Queen  Anne 
(who  had  wished  to  reinstate  Ken)  to 
Bath  and  Wells.  It  was  the  wish  of 
Ken  that  the  schism  should  come  to 
an  end  on  his  death. 

It  did  nothing  of  the  kind,  though 
some  very  leading  Non-Jurors,  includ- 
ing the  learned  Dodwell  and  Nelson, 
rejoined  the  main  body  of  the  Church, 
saving  all  just  exceptions  to  the  "un- 
lawful prayers." 

Bishop  Wagstaffe  died  in  1712,  leav- 
ing Bishop  Hickes  alone  in  his  glory, 
who  in  1713,  assisted  by  two  Scottish 
bishops,  consecrated  Jeremy  Collier. 
Samuel  Hawes,  and  Nathaniel 
Spinckes,  bishops  of  "the  faithful  rem- 
nant." Hickes  died  in  1715,  and  the 
following  year  the  great  and  hugely 
learned  Thomas  Brett  became  a  bishop, 
as  also  did  Henry  Garrdy. 

Then,  alas!  arose  a  schism  which 
rent  the  faithful  remnant  in  twain.  It 
was  about  a  great  subject,  the  Com- 
munion Service.  There  is  no  time  here 
to  discuss  it.  Collier  and  Brett  were 
in  favor  of  altering  the  Book  of  Com- 
mon Prayer  so  as  to  restore  it  to  the 
First  Book  of  King  Edward  VI.,  which 
provided  for— (1)  The    mixed    chalice, 

(2)  prayers  for  the  faithful  departed, 

(3)  prayer  for  the  descent  of  the  Holy 
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Ghost  on  the  consecrated  elements, 
(4)  the  Oblatory  Prayer,  offering  the 
elements  to  the  Father  as  symbols  of 
His  Son's  body  and  blood.  This  side 
of  the  controversy  became  known  as 
"The  Usagers,"  whilst  those  Non-Ju- 
rors, headed  by  Bishop  Spinckes,  who 
held  by  King  Charles's  Prayer  Book, 
were  called  "the  Non-Usagers."  The 
discussion  lasted  long,  and  was  dis- 
tinguished by  immense  learning  and 
acumen. 

The  Usagers  may  be  said  to  have 
carried  the  day,  for  after  the  contro- 
versy had  lasted  fourteen  years,  in  1731 
Timothy  Mawman  was  consecrated  a 
bishop  by  three  bishops,  two  of  whom 
were  "Usagers"  and  one  a  "Non-Usa- 
ger."  But  in  the  meantime  what  had 
become  of  the  congregations  committed 
to  their  charge?  Never  large,  they  had 
dwindled  almost  entirely  away. 

The  last  regular  bishop  was  Robert 
Gordon,  who  was  consecrated  in  1741 
by  Brett,  Smith,  and  Mawman.  Gor- 
don, who  was  an  out-and-out  Jacobite, 
died  in  1779. 

I  have  not  even  mentioned  the  name 
of,  perhaps,  the  greatest  of  the  Non-Ju- 
rors, William  Law,  nor  that  of  Carte, 
an  historian,  the  fruits  of  whose 
labor  may  be  seen  In  other  men's 
orchards. 

The  whole  story,  were  it  properly 
told,  would  prove  how  hard  it  is  in  a 
country  like  England,  where  nobody 
really  cares  about  such  things,  to  run 
a  schism— but  who  knows  what  may 
happen  to-morrow? 

Augustine  Birrell. 
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THE  TRADITIONAL  SAYINGS  OF  CHRIST. 


The  traditional  sayings  of  Christ- 
sayings,  we  mean,  outside  the  Canon 
of  the  New  Testament  to  whose  au- 
thenticity some  credence  is  given  by 
the  learned— are  very  few.  The  late 
Bishop  of  Durham,  Dr.  Westcott,  at 
the  end  of  his  "Introduction  to  the 
Study  of  the  Gospels"  published  a  list 
of  as  many  as  appeared  to  him  to  con- 
tain "true  and  original  traits  of  the 
Lord's  teaching,  and  as  such  to  be  in- 
vested with  the  greatest  interest." 
Several  other  striking  sentences  were 
found  some  years  ago  on  a  single  sheet 
of  papyrus  on  the  site  of  what  was 
once  the  town  of  Oxyrrhynchus,  in 
Egypt.  These  also,  our  readers  may 
remember,  attracted  the  attention  of 
many  scholars.  Both  sets  of  phrases 
are  disjointed,  some  only  partly  deciph- 
erable, others,  to  our  mind,  incompre- 
hensible. Others  again  seem  to  us  to 
bear  in  a  striking  manner  upon  one  of 
the  great  religious  questions  of  to-day, 
— i.e.,  the  attitude  of  Christ  towards  the 
individual  conscience,  and  by  infer- 
ence, His  attitude  towards  those  who 
find  themselves  unable  to  come  to  a 
conclusion  as  to  the  things  which  per- 
tain to  religious  peace.  The  doubt  of 
the  twentieth  century  and  the  unbelief 
of  the  first  are  such  very  different 
things  that  to  compare  them  is  nearly 
impossible.  There  are  not  more  than 
two  or  three  instances  in  the  Gospel  of 
religious  men  who  were  apparently  by 
their  own  honest  minds,  apart  from 
any  indifference,  any  sense  of  scorn, 
or  any  preference  for  the  darkness 
which  covers  evil  deeds,  compelled  to 
admit  that  they  did  not  believe.  St. 
Thomas  was  one;  the  man  who  gave 
a,  voice  to  all  religious-minded  doubters 
from  then  till  now,  who  "cried  out  and 
said  with  tears,  Lord,  I  believe;  help 
thou  mine  unbelief,"  was  another. 
Probably  St.  James  may  have  been  a 


third.  He  is  generally  considered  to 
have  counted  among  the  "brethren" 
who  did  not  believe,  and  to  have  been 
converted  after  the  Resurrection  by 
our  Lord  Himself.  It  is  a  significant 
fact  that  in  his  Epistle — supposing,  as 
many  scholars  suppose,  that  he  wrote 
the  letter  which  bears  his  name— he 
puts  faith  in  a  less  important  light 
than  any  other  writer  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament. Towards  all  these  men  Christ's 
attitude  is  benignant.  To  James  He 
grants  a  revelation.  The  "unbelief"  of 
the  father  who  prayed  for  his  son  is 
"helped"  by  his  son's  restoration  to 
health.  Thomas  receives  a  proof,  and, 
as  we  read  the  narrative,  no  rebuke 
whatever  for  his  mistaken  opinion. 
"Blessed  are  they  who  have  not  seen 
and  yet  have  believed"  is  a  statement 
of  a  self-evident  fact  which  must  sure- 
ly be  acquiesced  in  by  sceptic  and 
Christian  alike.  It  only  comes  to  this: 
"How  happy  are  those  people  who 
without  asking  for  evidence  are  able 
to  believe  in  the  resurrection  of  the 
dead."  If  any  other  suggestion  is  con- 
tained in  the  words,  it  seems  to  us  to 
be  a  suggestion  of  sympathy  for  a  man 
who  has  been  unable  to  accept  the  con- 
solation of  faith. 

But  to  turn  from  the  Gospels  to  the 
traditional  sayings.  The  first  upon  Dr. 
Westcott's  list  unreservedly  states  that 
conscience,  and  not  doctrine,  is  the 
final  test  by  which  every  man  must 
stand  or  fall.  The  saying  as  it  is  pre- 
sented to  us  is  set  in  a  fragment  of 
narrative:— "On  the  same  day  having 
seen  one  working  on  the  Sabbath,  He 
said  to  him,  'O  man,  if  indeed  thou 
knowest  what  thou  doest  thou  art 
blessed;  but  if  thou  knowest  not  thou 
art  cursed,  and  art  a  transgressor  of 
the  law.'  "  The  man  at  work  was  re- 
fusing to  conform  to  the  authority  of 
what  was  considered     in  his  day  re- 
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vealed  religion.  The  Disciples  who  saw 
him  were  probably  shocked  at  what 
seemed  to  them  his  act  of  profanation  > 
but  whether  he  was  blameworthy  or 
innocent  was,  according  to  our  Lord,  a 
matter  which  depended  entirely  upon 
his  convictions.  Regard  for  the  Sab- 
bath involved  faith.  It  is  no  part  of 
instinctive  morality  to  stop  work  on  a 
particular  day  of  the  week.  The  ques- 
tion was  one  of  revelation,  not  of  in- 
tuition. This  saying  of  Christ's,  if  it 
is  His — we  must  refer  our  readers  to 
Dr.  Westcott's  book  for  the  evidence- 
is  somewhat  more  comprehensive  than 
any  sentence  of  the  kind  which  has 
come  down  to  us  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, but  it  is  not  out  of  keeping  with 
the  words  recorded  by  St.  Luke:  "He 
that  knew  not,  and  did  commit  things 
worthy  of  stripes,  shall  be  beaten  with 
few  stripes."  Again,  the  true  intent  of 
this  verse  has,  perhaps,  some  light 
thrown  upon  it  by  Romans  xiv.  5-6, 
where  a  similar  thougnt  is  apparently 
meant  to  be  conveyed.  "One  man  es- 
teemeth  one  day  above  another:  an- 
other esteemeth  every  day  alike.  Let 
every  man  be  fully  persuaded  in  his 
own  mind.  He  that  regardeth  the  day, 
regardeth  it  unto  the  Lord;  and  he  that 
regardeth  not  the  day,  to  the  Lord  he 
doth  not  regard  it."  In  fact,  what 
makes  the  man  a  sinner  in  such  cases 
as  that  under  consideration  is  not  the 
act  but  the  violation  of  the  conscience. 
Christ's  blessings  pronounced  upon 
spiritual  hunger  and  thirst,  His  exhor- 
tations to  ask  and  to  knock,  His  words 
to  the  lawyer  who  desired  to  be  as- 
sured of  eternal  life  and  was  told  to 
continue  in  his  present  course  of  well- 
doing and  he  should  live,— all  point  to- 
wards sympathy  with  the  spiritually 
dissatisfied;  and  once  more  tradition 
confirms  the  attitude  of  our  Lord  in 
the  Gospels.  "Jesus  saith,  I  stood  in 
the  midst  of  the  world,  and  in  the  flesh 
was  I  seen  of  them.  I  found  all  men 
drunken,  and  no  man  found  I  athirst 


among  them.  My  soul  grieveth  over 
the  sons  of  men  because  they  are  blind 
in  their  hearts."  These  possible  words 
of  Christ  would  seem  to  declare  a  state 
of  uncertainty  to  be  more  hopeful  than 
one  of  thoughtlessness.  The  orthodox 
faith  of  the  Pharisees  of  His  day  had 
been  turned  by  ceremonial  and  indif- 
ference into  a  dead  self-satisfaction, 
out  of  which  the  scourge  of  doubt  had 
no  longer  power  to  revive  them.  Per- 
haps the  same  suggestion  is  contained 
in  another  of  these  sayings — one  which 
has  a  haunting  fascination,  but  of 
whose  meaning  we  feel  by  no  means 
sure— "They  that  wonder  shall  reign, 
and  they  that  reign  shall  rest."  Other 
words  but  partially  decipherable- 
found  in  the  Egyptian  papyrus— seem 
to  assert  that  the  spirit  of  Christ  is 
often  near  to  those  who  imagine  them- 
selves to  be  alone,  and  is  poured  out 
through  many  channels,  not  necessa- 
rily religious.  "Jesus  saith  where  there 
are  .  .  .  and  there  is  one  alone  ...  I 
am  with  him.  Raise  the  stone,  and 
thou  shalt  find  me;  cleave  the  wood, 
and  there  am  I." 

It  must  be  remembered  that  though 
the  Apostles  died  in  faith,  they  by  no 
means  lived  their  whole  lives  in  it. 
The  friends  whom  Christ  chose  and 
whom  He  called  the  salt  of  the  earth 
withstood  Him,  misunderstood  Him, 
denied,  doubted,  and  deserted  Him. 
But  it  may  be  asked,— Why,  from  the 
point  of  view  you  have  been  setting 
forth,  is  it  then  better  to  believe  than 
to  doubt?  That  question,  which  looks 
at  first  sight  so  reasonable,  is  in  real- 
ity absurd.  As  well  ask  why  is  it  bet- 
ter to  feel  safe  than  to  feel  apprehen- 
sive, to  feel  of  some  importance  than 
to  feel  of  unutterable  insignificance,  to 
believe  ourselves  part  of  a  divine  order 
of  things  than  to  believe  we  are  grains 
of  dust  in  a  whirlwind  of  chance,  to 
expect  to  go  through  death  to  a  fuller 
life -than  through  our  last  agony  to  "the 
shapeless,   scopeless,  blank   abyss,   the 
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utter  nothingness  from  which  we 
came."  Religious  assurance  is  a  tre- 
mendous strength,  which  those  who  go 
without,  if  indeed  they  are  to  blame, 
surely  expiate  their  fault  by  their  loss 
here.  Perhaps  it  was  to  them  that  the 
last  traditional  words  we  shall  quote 
were  addressed.  "They  who  wish  to 
see  me  and  to  lay  hold  on  my  Kingdom 
must  receive  me  by  affliction  and  suf- 
fering." The  doubters  of  whom  we  are 
speaking  are  not,  of  course,  those  who 
desire  to  convict  their  neighbors  of  an 
ill-considered  faith.  Theological  argu- 
ment is  not  an  ignoble  pastime,  in  that 
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it  exercises  two  minds  upon  the  most 
important  of  all  questions,  but  it  has 
not  much  to  do  with  religion.  We  speak 
of  the  men  who  desire  not  intellectual 
victory  but  intellectual  defeat;  who 
want  to  find  spiritual  truth,  not  to  chop 
polemical  logic;  whose  greatest  dread 
is  that  they  should  hear  in  their  hearts 
at  the  last  the  terrible  sentence,  "Thou 
hast  judged  rightly";  and  whose  great- 
est hope  is  to  be  put  in  the  end  to  in- 
tellectual confusion  by  the  stern  words 
which  brought  new  life  to  the  doubters 
upon  the  Emmaus  road:— "O  fools,  and 
slow  of  heart  to  believe." 
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A  recent  sale  of  drawings  and  letters 
by  Thackeray  in  London  realized  the 
considerable  sum  of  $6,800.  A  small, 
full-length  drawing  of  himself  lectur- 
ing, brought  $390. 

An  English  publisher  announces  a 
reprint  of  "The  British  Apollo,"  a  kind 
of  humorous  predecessor  of  "Notes  and 
Queries"  which  was  published  twice  a 
week  from  February,  1708  to  March, 
1711.  Dr.  Hugh  Macmillan  will  fur- 
nish a  preface. 

The  "Athenaeum"  and  other  English 
journals  have  been  discussing  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  phrase  "Prime  Minister" 
as  compared  with  "Premier"  in  Eng- 
lish usage.  The  weight  of  opinion 
strongly  favors  "the  Prime  Minister" 
or  "the  First  Minister." 

M.  Fernand  Henry  has  translated 
Edward  Fitzgerald's  Rubaiyat  of  Omar 
Khayyam  into  French  verse,  and  it  has 
been  published  in  Paris.  M.  Henry 
was  the  translator  into  French  verse  of 


Shakespeare's  Sonnets,  a  work  that 
was  crowned  by  the  Academie  Fran- 
chise. 

According  to  Sidney  Lee's  biography 
of  Queen  Victoria,  Marion  Crawford's 
books  were  favorites  with  the  Queen, 
but  as  Mr.  Lee  adds  that  the  Queen's 
tastes  were  toward  the  melodramatic, 
the  compliment  is  perhaps  a  doubtful 
one.  The  Queen,  however,  took  a  se- 
rious view  of  reading,  and  although  she 
enjoyed  novels  of  various  kinds,  she 
deemed  it  right  to  alternate  fiction  with 
works  of  more  permanent  value  and 
of  higher  aim. 

The  "Academy"  notes  the  fact  that, 
in  writing  a  play  "Flodden  Field"  for 
Mr.  Tree,  Mr.  Austin  has  followed  the 
precedent  set  by  Poets  Laureate.  Ten- 
nyson had  three  plays  produced  at  the 
Lyceum,  and  if  Wordsworth  was  un- 
known as  a  dramatist,  all  the  earlier 
holders  of  the  office  were  play  wrights, 
from  Ben  Johnson,  Davenant  and  their 
obscure  successors  to  the  great  day  of 
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Dryden  and  the  less  illustrious  reigns 
of  Shadwell,  Nahum  Tate  and  Colley 
Cibber. 

A  biography  of  the  late  Thomas 
Nast  is  to  be  written  by  Mr.  A.  B. 
Paine.  It  was  authorized  by  the  car- 
toonist himself,  and  it  will  probably 
treat  of  the  public  events  with  which 
Nast  had  to  do  as  well  as  with  the  per- 
sonal and  professional  career  of  the 
artist. 


scarlet  bindings  should  be  reserved  for 
military  subjects,  yellow  and  orange 
would  be  suitable  for  books  on  China 
and  the  Orient,  light  green  suggests 
Nature,  and  he  would  have  purple  for 
history,  brown  for  science,  gray  for 
philosophy  and  criticism,  and  violet, 
for  some  reason  which  he  does  not  ex- 
plain, for  fiction.  But  surely  a  great 
deal  of  historical  fiction  ought  to  be 
in  scarlet,  since  its  pages  drip  with 
blood. 


The  life  of  Charles  Lamb,  by  E.  V. 
Lucas,  which  has  been  awaited  with 
pleasurable  anticipations  by  all  who 
are  familiar  with  Mr.  Lucas's  at- 
tractive style,  is  nearly  complete,  and 
will  be  published  under  the  title  of 
"Charles  Lamb  and  his  Friends."  The 
work  will  be  illustrated  by  all  the 
known  portraits  of  Lamb,  some  ten  or 
oleven  in  all,  and  by  portraits  of  his 
chief  friends,  besides  such  topographi- 
cal and  other  pictures  as  the  text  calls 
for. 

It  is  surprising  to  learn  that  the  cult 
of  carved  coffers  and  armoires  of  the 
Middle  Ages  has  grown  to  such  an  ex- 
tent as  to  justify  the  publication  of  an 
elaborately-printed  book  on  the  subject, 
in  which  many  fine  speciments,  hither- 
to almost  unknown,  have  been  brought 
to  light  and  illustrated.  The  author  is 
Mr.  Fred  Roe,  .who  describes  the  best 
examples  remaining  in  England,  either 
ecclesiastical,  knightly  or  domestic, 
with  references  to  certain  Continental 
types. 

A  writer  in  a  London  newspaper  pro- 
tests against  the  incoherence  and  lack 
of  meaning  of  book  covers.  "They 
shout  at  you,"  he  says,  "in  many  bril- 
liant colors,  but  their  vociferation  is 
without  meaning."  He  suggests  that 
a  conventional  uniformity  might  be 
adopted  in  the  binding  of  books.    Thus 


Under  the  title  "The  Eldorado  of  the 
Ancients"  Dr.  Carl  Peters,  who  was 
formerly  an  Imperial  High  Commis- 
sioner in  German  East  Africa,  de- 
scribes discoveries  and  explorations 
which  to  his  mind  establish  beyond  a 
doubt  the  fact  that  the  "Ophir"  of  the 
time  of  Solomon  was  the  country  be- 
tween the  Lower  Zambesi  and  the 
Limpopo  River,  and  indicate  also  that 
the  Egyptian  "Punt"  expeditions  in 
search  of  gold,  copper,  frankincense 
and  other  treasures  were  directed  to 
the  same  region.  The  recent  past,  the 
present  and  the  future  of  South  Afri- 
ca are  of  so  great  interest  that  this  at- 
tempt to  study  its  remoter  past,  and  to 
identify  it  with  the  ancient  Eldorado 
known  as  the  land  of  Ophir  can  hard- 
ly fail  to  attract  attention.  The  theory 
is  not  a  new  one,  but  the  explorations 
which  tend  to  establish  it  are  new  and 
are  here  newly  told.  Dr.  Peters  has 
been  engaged  in  them  for  the  last  six 
years,  and  he  writes  with  a  conviction 
which  not  a  few  of  his  readers  will 
find  contagious.  The  personality  of 
the  author  also  is  interesting:  for  it 
was  he  who  was  a  few  years  ago 
charged  with  cruel  misuse  of  his  power 
in  German  East  Africa.  He  devotes 
most  of  his  Introduction  to  a  defence 
against  these  charges.  The  book  is 
well  printed  on  heavy  paper  and  is 
furnished  with  a  map  and  numerous  il- 
lustrations.     E.    P.    Dutton   &    Co. 
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LAND-HORSES   AND   SEA-HORSES. 

The  patient  horses  of  the  plough, 

Dark-colored     like     the     new-turned 
soil, 
Their  meek,   strong  necks   submissive 
bow 

From  dawn  till  dusk,  at  irksome  toil, 
Not  heeding,  though  below  they  hear 
How  the  sea-horses  plunge  and  rear. 
The  magic  horsesi  of  the  sea 

No  voice  of  any  master  mind, 
But  fare  all  day  untrammelled  free, 

And  none  calls  to  them  from  behind; 
Nor  mark  they  moving  on  the  cliff 
The  land-horses  at  labor  stiff. 

The  sods  of  earth  in  silence  yield 
As     the     sharp-bladed     ploughshare 
graves 
Long  furrows  in  the  fallow  field, 

But  the  sea's  still-resentful  waves 
—When   the   sea-horses   through   them 

pass — 
Sunder  with  sound  of  shivered  glass! 
The  soil's  dim  bloom   is  flecked  with 
black 
By  ebon  hordes  of  rooks  and  choughs 
That  follow  in  the  ploughshare's  track: 
But     from     the     sea's     far-foaming 
troughs, 
Whiter  than  flakes  of  milky  curds, 
Flash  the  sea-horses'  sacred  birds. 

The  plough-horses  with  smoking  sides 
Turn  home  at  twilight  to  their  stall; 

The  tameless  horses  of  the  tides 
Know  not  of  shelter  at  nightfall, 

For,  never  wearied,   never  sleep 

The  deathless  horses  of  the  deep. 

Lucilla. 

The  Spectator. 


A    SONG    OF    HOPE. 

Robin!  in  the  leafy  wood 

Piping  loud  and  oft, 
Robin!  by  the  meadow  brook, 

In  the  apple-croft, 

Trilling  low  and  soft: 
Tell  us  why  such  songs  you  sing- 
Are  you  calling  back  the  Spiing? 
Dreary  Winter  first  must  come 

When  the  birds  are  dumb. 


Slow  between  its  grassy  banks 

Runs  the  silver  Team, 
And  a  few  late  Autumn  flowers 

Droop  their  heads  and  seem 

In  a  golden  dream: 
Swallows  flit  from  cottage  eaves, 
Sadly  fall  the  dying  leaves, 
Only  you  are  gay  and  strong, 
Singing  all  day  long! 

Piped  the  Robin  lustily, 

'All  things  show  God's  praise 
When  the  Earth  is  young  and  glad 

In  a  thousand  ways; 

But  in  darker  days, 
Lest  of  music  there  should  lack, 
Robins  never  turn  their  back, 
Each  puts  on  his  scarlet  vest, 

Caroling  his  best! 

"When  the  glistening  snowflakes  fall, 

When  the  flowers  are  dead, 
Ere  the  gallant  Crocus  dares 

Lift  his  royal  head, 

I  shall  come  instead! 
Singing  softly  In  your  ear, 
Songs  of  precious  things  and  dear- 
Fuller  life  and  fairer  scope, 

And  fresh  Springs  of  Hope!" 

Christian  Burke. 

The    Leisure    Hour. 

AMONG    THE    MILLET. 

The  dew  is  gleaming  in  the  grass, 

The  morning  hours  are  seven; 
And  I  am  fain  to  watch  you  pass, 

Ye  soft  white  clouds  of  heaven. 
Ye  stray  and  gather,  part  and  fold; 

The  wind  alone  can  tame  you; 
I  think  of  what  in  time  of  old 

The  poets  loved  to  name  you. 
They   called  you  sheep,   the  sky  your 
sward, 

A  field  without  a  reaper; 
They  called  the  shining  sun  your  lord, 
The  shepherd  wind  your  keeper. 

Your  sweetest  poets  I  will  deem 

The  men  of  old  for  moulding, 
In   simple  beauty,   such  a    dream.— 

And  I  could  lie  beholding, 
Where  daisies  in  the  meadow  toss. 

The  wind  from  morn  till  even 
For  ever  shepherd  you  across 

The  shining  field  of  heaven. 

Archibald  Lampman. 
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ST.  FRANCIS  AND  THE  TWENTIETH  CENTURY.* 


It  is  not  without  some  deliberation 
and  some  feeling  that  I  have  engaged 
to  speak  to  you  to-day.  Is  it  not,  in- 
deed, somewhat  strange  to  see  this 
audience  of  English  citizens,  gathered 
together  to  hear  a  Frenchman  talk 
about  an  Italian,  to  hear  a  Protestant. 
a  Huguenot,  glorify  one  of  the  most 
faithful  sons  of  the  Holy  Roman  Cath- 
olic and  Apostolic  Church? 

But  in  truth  this  strangeness  is  only 
in  the  outward  appearance.  You,  in 
summoning  me  and  I  in  joyfully  ac- 
cepting your  summons  have  acted  in 
the  most  natural  manner  in  the  world. 
On  both  sides  we  have  obeyed  a  mys- 
terious but  profound  sentiment;  a  sen- 
timent which  is  vague  and  uncertain, 
but  strong  as  an  instinct.  We  are 
moved  by  a  feeling  of  unrest;  and  by 
this  I  do  not  mean  that  physical  rest- 
lessness which  on  the  eve  of  a  thun- 
derstorm or  of  some  great  cataclysm 
takes  possession  of  all  men  with  a 
sense  of  oppression  and  constraint;  I 
mean  a  moral  unrest,  far)  more  tragi- 
cal, which  leads  us  to  distrust  our- 
selves, our  programmes,  our  ideals. 

At  the  dawn  of  the  twentieth  century 
a  breeze  from  the  Orient  has  passed 
over  our  heads:  and,  whether  we  would 
or  no,  we  have  run  to  fling  open  the 
windows  of  our  sects,  our  chapels  or 
our  churches,  in  order    to  look  down  on 

*  An  address  delivered  In  London. 


those  who  are  passing  far  below  us,  in 
order  to  hear  their  voices  and  to  make 
them  hear  ours;  and,  like  the  patriarch 
long  ago,  we  have  heard  the  mysterious 
call:  "Get  thee  out  of  thy  country,  and 
from  thy  kindred,  and  from  thy  fa- 
ther's house,  unto  the  land  that  I  will 
shew  thee." 

Ah!  how  happy  we  ought  to  be  to  be 
living  at  this  hour.  As  the  dawn  is 
the  most  interesting  of  all  the  hours 
of  the  day,  so  of  the  periods  of  his- 
tory there  are  none  more  solemn 
than  those  rare  moments  when  nations 
pause  in  trouble  and  hesitation,  when 
all  dreams  and  all  temptations  come 
before  them— when  they  must  choose 
with  anguished  soul  the  way  in  which 
they  will  walk.  In  the  life  of  nations, 
as  of  individuals,  the  finest  period  is 
not  that  of  great  deeds,  but  the  mys- 
terious period  in  which  those  great 
deeds  are  prepared,  the  moment  of 
trial,  when  in  the  full  strength  of  his 
reason  and  will  a  man  makes  his 
choice. 

How  great  is  Christ,  as  I  contem- 
plate Him  nailed  to  the  Cross,  when 
His  mind  remains  clear  enough  to  see 
in  His  murderers  only  erring  men 
worthy  of  pity  and  not  wicked  men  to 
be  cursed;  and  when  His  heart,  as  pure 
as  His  intelligence,  has  nought  but 
words  of  love  and  compassion  for  those 
wretched  ones.  How  great  He  is  when 
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in  the  evening  of  His  life  He  institutes 
the  sacrament  of  love  which  conse- 
crates the  unity  of  the  human  race  and 
the  equality  of  all  men  before  God. 
How  great  He  is  as  He  goes  from 
place  to  place  doing  good,  or  as  He 
preaches  the  law  of  the  new  era.  And 
yet  there  is  one  moment  when  I  seem 
to  see  Him  still  greater  and  more  won- 
derful; and  that  is  the  moment  when 
He  goes  away  alone  into  the  wilder- 
ness, because  He  feels  that  the  hour 
has  come  to  fight  the  great  battle;  and 
there,  alone,  between  those  two  im- 
mensities, the  vastness  of  the  desert 
and  the  infinitude  of  His  own  con- 
sciousness, He  sees  all  the  temptations 
pass  before  Him.  At  this  spectacle 
artists  of  genius  have  felt  the  pen- 
cil fall  from  their  hand;  even  the 
sacred  writers  themselves,  raising 
but  one  corner  of  the  veil,  were  un- 
able to  speak  of  those  hours  of  an- 
guish except  in  the  language  of  sym- 
bols. 

Now  for  humanity  there  has  just 
struck  one  of  those  hours  of  supreme 
trial  which  is  to  determine  the  future 
for  ages  to  come.  The  nationalities, 
the  great  families  of  the  peoples,  are 
nearly  all  established,  and  each  one  is 
now  called  upon  to  choose  the  aims 
which  she  will  put  before  her  and  to 
which  she  will  devote  her  strength. 
Questions  of  conscience  are  arising  in 
all  the  nations  of  Europe.  But  lately 
the  tempter  was  saying  to  one  of  them: 
"Are  you  not  free?  Are  you  not  inde- 
pendent? What  need  have  you  to  ren- 
der account  to  your  sisters?  Those  sis- 
ters who  criticise  you  so  bitterly,  are 
they  without  reproach?  Have  they 
never  called  evil  good,  and  good  evil? 
You  have  condemned  an  innocent  man. 
Why  should  you  admit  it?  Your  repu- 
tation and  your  honor  are  involved. 
Be  proud  and  audacious.  Here  are  the 
false  documents;  believe  them  to  be 
authentic.  Here  are  stones;  say  that 
these  stones  are  bread.       To  hesitate 


would  be  to   doubt  yourself,   you  can 
do  as  you  like." 

And  in  all  Europe  and  in  the  whole 
world  there  was  unspeakable  anguish 
when  a  few  men  whispered  in  the  ear 
of  France,  my  country,  the  words  of 
the  prophet:  "It  is  not  lawful  for 
thee."  It  was  an  hour  of  tragic  emo- 
tion for  the  whole  world  when  we- 
learned  that  the  poor  victim,  torn  from 
his  place  of  punishment,  was  crossing 
the  ocean. 

We  have  all,  both  you  and  I,  shed 
more  tears  over  that  one  victim  than 
over  the  thousands  of  victims  in  the 
island  of  Martinique.  And  we  were 
right.  In  the  one  case  it  was  a  catas- 
trophe in  the  physical  world,  such  as  to 
provoke  our  pity  and  our  compassion; 
in  the  other  there  was  far  more  in- 
volved: there  was  a  question  of  con- 
science. The  problem  to  be  solved  was 
whether  the  moral  law  was  not  bind- 
ing on  nations  as  well  as  on  individ- 
uals, and  whether  a  nation  had  any 
right  to  lie  because  it  would  be  useful 
to  her  to  do  so.  Our  tears  were  not 
simply  tears  of  compassion;  they  were 
the  tears  of  men  who  suffer  for  the 
ideal. 

And  France  is  not  the  only  nation 
which  is  passing  through  this  formid- 
able crisis.  To  each  the  tempter  speaks 
in  different  language.  He  tempts  this 
one  with  militarism,  that  with  com- 
mercialism, another  with  pride,  a 
fourth  with  idleness,  scepticism  or  ma- 
terialism; but  for  all— all  those  at  least 
who  have  arrived  at  manhood — there 
are  disturbing,  agonizing  questions 
which  will  pledge  the  future  for  sev- 
eral generations. 

It  is  easy  to  understand  how  thoughts 
such  as  these  may  cause  trembling  .in 
the  decrepit  and  aged  who  are  apt  to 
mistake  silence  for  order;  but  to  'us 
they  bring  joy  and  hope;  for  we  all 
know  ourselves  too  well  to  believe  that 
we  can  have  realized  the  ideal  already; 
we  all  desire  that  our   sons   shall  be 
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more  diligent  and  more  valiant  than 
we  are;  to  us  faith  is  one  of  the  forces 
of  youth  and  life,  the  prize  whose  pos- 
session we  look  for  in  the  future. 

In  coming  to  speak  to  you  to-day 
about  St.  Francis  of  Assisi  and  the 
Twentieth  Century,  you  will  have  per- 
ceived that  it  is  not  my  intention  to 
gve  utterance  to  the  homage  which  the 
opening  century  is  offering  him  wheth- 
er in  historical  criticism,  in  art  or  in 
literature;  nor  shall  I  discuss  the  long 
theories  of  that:  new  race  of  pilgrims 
the  goal  of  whose  journeys  is  Assisi 
and  Umbria;  I  do  not  propose  even  to 
lead  you  to  himself,  to  his  personality 
and  to  his  acts,  but  I  shall  endeavor 
to  guide  you  to  those  points  whither  he 
strove  to  lead  his  hearers,  when  he 
was  on  earth— I  mean  to  his  ideas  and 
to  the  principles  which  inspired  his 
life.  We  shall  try  to  discover  whether 
those  ideas  have  lost  their  virtue, 
whether  those  principles  have  ceased 
to  be  true  and  living,  or  whether,  if 
cast  into  well-prepared  soil,  they  are 
not  capable  of  bearing  fruit  still,  like 
those  grains  of  wheat  which  after 
lying  for  long  centuries  beside  the 
bodies  Of  the  Pharaohs  still  preserve 
their  germinating  powers  to-day. 

If  my  time  were  not  limited,  I  ought 
to  begin  by  discussing  the  sources  to 
which  we  should  go  in  order  to  find 
out  the  truth  about  St.  Francis.  This 
matter  is  so  plain  that  it  may  be 
summed  up  in  a  few  words.  There 
are  two  portraits  of  St.  Francis:  one 
that  is  true;  another  which  is  false. 
The  true  one  is  evidently  the  one  based 
on  the  writings  of  Francis  himself  and 
of  the  most  intimate  of  his  disciples. 
Now,  many  of  'St.  Francis's  letters 
haVe  been  preserved  to  us,  and,  in  ad- 
dition to  them  two  marvellous  works 
which  are  a  sort  of  continuation  of 
them:  one  is  the  Speculum  Perfectionis, 
The  Mirror  of  Perfection,  written  by 
Brother  Leo,  the  companion  and  con- 
fessor of  the  saint,  less  than  a  year  af- 


ter his  death;  the  other  is  the  Sacrum 
Commercium  ft.  Francisci  cum  domina 
Paupertatc,  the  Mystic  Marriage  of 
Brother  Francis  with  the  Lady  Poverty, 
a  work  written  at  the  same  time  and 
place,  and  inspired  by  the  same  ideal, 
by  Giovanni  Parenti,  first  general  of 
the  Franciscan  order  after  St.  Francis, 
who  made  most  admirable  but  most 
futile  efforts  to  prevent  the  shipwreck 
of  his  master's  idea.  The  later  works 
are  either  true,  in  which  "case  they  are 
simply  inspired  by  these;  or  else  they 
differ  so  as  to  give  us  a  pale  and  dis- 
colored copy  only,  if  not  a  phantasy  or 
a  caricature. 

Before  going  into  my  subject,  or  rath- 
er in  order  to  plunge  you  quickly  into 
the  heart  of  the  matter,  I  must  read 
over  to  you  at  least  part  of  that  ad- 
mirable chapter  of  the  Fioretti,1  or  Lit- 
tle Flowers  of  St.  Francis,  on  perfect 
joy,  which  is  a  kind  of  resume  of  all  the 
Franciscan  teaching.  I  should  like  to 
place  it  at  the  opening  of  this  lecture 
like  the  prelude  which  a  musician  sets 
at  the  beginning  of  his  composition  in 
order  to  show  forth  the  unity  and  the 
inspiration  of  all  the  parts. 

Once,  on  a  cold  November  day,  St. 
Francis  and  Brother  Leo,  his  faithful 
companion,  were  returning  from  Peru- 
gia to  Assisi— from  Perugia,  the  proud, 
tyrannical  city  which  abused  its  power 
by  terrifying  all  the  little  towns  in  the 
neighborhood,  Perugia,  where  the  pa- 
pal court  was  then  residing,  and 
where,  in  spite  of  some  sympathy, 
Francis  had  chiefly  to  reckon  with  en- 
mity, enmity  of  the  treacherous  and 
hypocritical  kind  such  as  ecclesiastical 
enmity  too  often  is.  The  two  Brothers 
Minor  walked  with  difficulty  along  the 
muddy  road  whilst  an  icy  rain  chilled 
them  through  and  seemed  to  numb  all 
their  limbs.  They  walked  apart,  in 
silence,  fearing  to  speak  because  they 
divined  that  if  they  opened  their 
mouths  it  would  be  to  utter  the  words 
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of  sorrow  and  discouragement  which 
were  surging  up  from  their  hearts. 
And  whilst,  in  the  ever-increasing  mist, 
night  was  coming  down  upon  them 
externally,  tumultuous  waves  of  anx- 
iety and  sadness  invaded  the  heart  of 
Francis.  Was  not  the  darkness  in 
which  they  were  walking  an  image 
and  a  symbol  of  the  difficulties  which 
surrounded  him  in  carrying  out  his 
plans— difficulties  which  are  not  to  be 
grappled  with*  hand  to  hand,  which  one 
cannot  even  see  clearly,  which  cleverly 
slip  out  of  sight  in  order  to  take  on 
the  most  divers  shapes,  which  can  be 
divined  and  which  cause  suffering  al- 
most to  death  sometimes,  but  of  which 
one  can  hardly  even  speak?  And  what 
happened  at  that  moment,  when  Fran- 
cis felt  that  his  heart  was  being  as- 
sailed by  the  most  subtle  of  all 
temptations,  the  temptation  to  dis- 
couragement, and  by  the  desire  for 
rest,  for  death,  for  oblivion?  We 
may  suppose  that  he  was  very  sorry 
for  himself,  that  he  reproached  him- 
self for  his  cowardice  and  that  com- 
ing to  himself  again  and  to  his  true 
nature,  he  shook  off  his  sadness 
and  his  temptations,  as  he  had  shaken 
off  the  snow  on  the  day  of  his  conver- 
sion when  he  escaped  from  the  ditch 
where  the  brigands  had  thrown  him. 
And  he  sang.  He  sang  as  a  poet  and 
preached  as  a  prophet  the  ideal  pro- 
gramme which  had  been  restored  to 
his  clear  vision;  he  dictated  this  page 
on  perfect  joy,  and  we  may  safely  say 
that  it  would  not  be  out  of  place  be- 
tween the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  and 
St.  Paul's  Hymn  on  Charity.  We  will 
read  it.  But  first  of  all,  notice,  in  this 
piece  about  joy,  that  St.  Francis  does 
not  feel  after  it,  he  does  not  argue 
about  it;  he  asserts  it,  he  proclaims  it. 
He  proclaims  with  absolute  clearness 
and  simplicity  that  man  is  born  for 
happiness  and  joy.  Later  on  he  will 
talk  about  suffering  and  pain,  but 
suffering     and     pain     are     only     the 


rough  covering,    only   the    heralds    of 
joy. 

St.  Francis  called  to  Brother  Leo  who 
was  a  little  way  in  front  of  him,  and, 
remembering  perhaps  the  compliments 
which  had  been  paid  them  that  morn- 
ing by  some  kindly  prelate,  he  said: 
"O,  Brother  Leo,  it  might  come  to  pass 
that  the  Brothers  Minor  were  of  irre- 
proachable behavior,  that  they  were 
models  of  virtue  and  very  mirrors  of 
holiness,  nevertheless,  write  this  down 
and  bear  it  well  in  mind  yourself  that 
that  would  not  be  the  perfect  joy." 
Brother  Leo  was  a  simple  and 
straightforward  man;  he  had  faith  in 
his  master;  but  we  can  imagine  all  the 
same  that  these  words  must  have  sur- 
prised him.  However,  a  little  further 
on  Francis,  whose  step  was  slower 
Avith  the  burden  of  his  thoughts,  called 
to  him  again:  "Brother  Leo,  supposing 
the  Minor  were  to  give  sight  to  the 
blind,  and  the  use  of  their  limbs  to 
the  paralyzed  and  crippled,  supposing 
he  drove  out  evil  spirits  and  made  the 
deaf  to  hear  and  the  dumb  to  speak; 
and  supposing  further  that  he  raised 
the  dead  after  four  days,  write  this 
down  that  even  there  would  not  be  the 
perfect  joy."  Think,  if  you  can,  of  the 
astonishment  which  such  words  must 
have  produced  in  the  mind  of  Brother 
Leo.  Were  they  not  a  condemnation 
of  almost  all  the  religious  societies  of 
his  time?  And  to-day,  after  so  many 
centuries,  does  not  this  saying  of  St. 
Francis,  when  you  read  all  the  papers 
and  reviews  in  which  the  miracle  is 
held  up  as  the  one  aim  and  object  of 
Christian  activity,  tell  me,  does  not  this 
saying  seem  as  far  away  an  ideal  as  it 
was  in  the  thirteenth  century? 

And  Francis  called  to  his  companion 
again:  "O,  Brother  Leo,  if  the  Minor 
were  omniscient,  if  he  knew  the  lan- 
guages of  all  nations  and  all  their 
books,  if  he  could  see  clearly  into  the 
future  and  read  the  consciences  of  all 
human  beings,   write  down  that   that 
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would  not  be  the  perfect  joy."  Guess- 
ing the  uneasiness  of  his  faithful 
friend,  Francis  wished  to  calm  him 
with  a  word  of  personal  affection,  and 
to  do  as  a  mother  instinctively  does, 
when  she  reveals  to  her  child  the  high- 
est truths  of  the  moral  life;  and  she 
feels  that  she  needs  to  draw  him  closer 
to  her  heart,  to  whisper  to  him  words 
of  affection  and  tenderness,  words 
which  have  little  sense  left  in  them 
when  written  down,  but  which  remain 
with  those  to  whom  they  have  been 
spoken  as  the  brightest  and  most  com- 
forting memory  of  their  whole  life. 
"Brother  Leo,"  he  said,  "God's  little 
sheep,  Frate  Leone,  pecorella  di  Dio, 
Brother  Leo,  God's'  little  sheep,  if  the 
Minor  could  speak  the  tongue  of  the 
angels,  if  he  knew  the  courses  of  the 
stars,  the  virtues  of  plants,  the  places 
where  the  treasures  of  the  earth  are 
hidden,  if  the  qualities  and  properties 
of  the  birds,  and  the  fishes,  of  beasts 
and  of  men,  of  roots  and  of  trees,  of 
stones  and  of  waters,  had  no  more  se- 
crets for  him,  write  down  and  note 
carefully  that  that  would  not  be  the 
perfect  joy." 

And  he  called  once  again,  for  he  had 
perceived  yet  another  false  ideal 
against  which  he  himself  and  his  broth- 
ers must  be  on  their  guard:  "O,  Broth- 
er Leo,  if  the  Minor  knew  how  to 
preach  with  so  much  force  and  elo- 
quence as  to  turn  all  unbelievers  to  the 
faith,  write  that  that  would  not  be  the 
perfect  joy." 

Here  we  must  pause,  as  Brother  Leo 
did.  St.  Francis  has  pointed  out  to 
us  the  ways  which  lead  to  a  false  ideal, 
an  ideal  of  outward  seeming  and  emp- 
tiness. 

Perfect  joy— that  is  to  say,  the  full 
and  entire  realization  of  man's  mission 
on  this  earth;  perfect  joy,  which  means 
perfect  harmony  between  the  will  of 
man  and  the  mysterious  destiny  to 
which  we  are  called;  perfect  joy,  which 
means  duty  conceived,  not  as  a  neces- 


sity of  which  one  cannot  see  the  prin- 
ciple or  the  object,  not  as  a  sort  of 
cloistered,  or  ritual  or  liturgical  ob- 
servance which  one  submits  to  through 
idleness  or  snobbishness,  if  not  from 
hypocrisy  or  motives  of  self-interest; 
but  duty  conceived  as  a  blossoming  in 
the  fresh  air  and  full  sunlight  of  all 
the  energies  of  the  human  heart — per- 
fect joy  consists  neither  in  good  works, 
nor  in  miracles,  nor  in  knowledge  nor 
even  in  striking  apostolic  successes. 
Where,  then,  is  it  to  be  found?  Here 
St.  Francis  could  point  out  but  one 
way.  Progress  in  the  spiritual  life  is 
gradual,  like  all  other  progress.  Fran- 
cis shows  us  one  road  which  is  the 
same  for  all,  though  we  are  each  study-  » 
ing  a  different  part  of  it,  and  that  road 
is  the  way  of  work  and  of  suffering, 
not  the  passive  suffering  which  pros- 
trates its  victim,  but  the  suffering 
which  is  voluntary  and  welcome,  the 
suffering  which  is  fertile,  which  we  go 
to  meet  with  uplifted  head  and  a  heart 
full  of  joy.  That  is  the  path,  the  only 
way,  of  perfect  joy,  or  to  take  another 
expression  of  St.  Francis  which  he 
borrowed  from  St.  Paul,  the  way  of 
glory;  and  at  the  entrance  of  this  way 
stands  the  Cross,  the  throne  of  glory 
and  suffering  of  Him  Who  willed  to 
suffer  and  Who  by  that  act  of  will  be- 
came the  firstborn  among  many  breth- 
ren: "But  far  be  it  from  me  to  glory 
save  in  the  Cross  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ."  a 

Does  not  this  simple  page  of  the 
Fioretti  illumine  our  subject  even  to  its 
furthest  corners?  It  shows  us  St. 
Francis,  or  rather  the  soul  of  St.  Fran- 
cis; it  shows  us  the  Francis  of  history, 
so  simple,  so  fine,  so  true,  Francis  the 
religious  and  social  renewer,  Francis 
the  splendid  realization  of  the  Italian 
soul,  Francis  the  obedient  son  of  the 
Church  who  nevertheless  dared  to  ap- 
proach Innocent  III.,  the  most  glorious 
pontiff  who  ever  sat  on  the   chair  of 
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St.  Peter.  There,  clothed  in  humility 
and  with  the  authority  before  which 
even  tiaras  must  bow,  he  told  the  tale 
of  distressed  souls  and  of  the  anguish 
of  Christendom.  And  the  Little  Poor 
Man  of  God  with  the  eleven  beggars 
who  followed  him  raised  his  eyes  to 
the  Vicar  of  Christ  and  spoke.  He 
spoke  to  him,  and  history  has  pre- 
served for  us  the  record  of  this  ever- 
memorable  interview.  He  told  him  of 
a  poor  woman  exiled  for  long  centuries 
in  the  heart  of  the  desert,  a  woman 
whom  Jesus  had  betrothed  to  His 
Church,  but  whom  the  Church  had 
hastily  driven  away;  and  he,  the  Little 
Poor  Man,  vile  and  despised,  had  heard 
in  his  heart  the  sobs  and  cries  of  the 
poor  abandoned  woman;  he  was  anx- 
ious to  go  and  find  her  after  all  those 
centuries,  and  to  console  her  and  bring 
her  back  in  order  to  restore  her  to  her 
tin-one  and  to  purify  the  Church.  Did 
the  prophets  of  ancient  times,  who 
came  to  warn  kings  of  the  divine  ven- 
geance, ever  speak  louder  or  more 
clearly?  Which  was  the  accused  and 
which  the  judge  on  that  memorable  day 
when  a  poor  beggar  went  to  tell  Inno- 
cent III.  of  the  apostacy  of  the  Church 
and  of  the  resolution  which  he,  the 
humble  layman,  had  taken  to  seek  in 
the  desert  for  the  central  idea  of  the 
Gospel,  in  order  to  generate  thereby  a 
new  spiritual  family  for  Christ. 


St.  Francis  and  the  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury. At  first  sight  these  words  alone 
seem  to  set  up  a  most  formidable  an- 
tithesis. What  can  be  more  contrary 
to  the  Poverello  di  Dio  than  our  cen- 
tury with  its  passion  for  luxury  and 
gain,  with  its  science,  its  industry  and 
its  trusts?  But,  in  the  piece  that  we 
have  just  read,  did  you  not  see  the  an- 
tithesis disappearing?  You  are  still 
looking  for  it  because  you  have  been 
so  accustomed  to  see  It,  but  seek  as 
you  will,   it   was  an  illusion  and  you 


will  not  find  it  again.  See!  the  clear 
and  powerful  sun  has  dispelled  the 
clouds  which  hid  the  highest  peaks 
from  your  eyes. 

I  shall  hope  to  show  you  that  our 
century  is  in  harmony  of  idea  with  St. 
Francis  on  all  the  points  in  which  our 
century  differs  from  those  which  pre- 
ceded it.  The  most  modern  thoughts 
of  our  day,  far  from  carrying  us  away 
from  St.  Francis,  are  drawing  us  near- 
er to  all  in  him  that  is  most  profound. 
Now,  it  ■  seems  to  me  there  are  two 
points  in  which  our  times  are  abso- 
lutely distinct  from  foregoing  cen- 
turies: the  peace  movement  and  the 
social  question.  On  these  two  points 
there  are  between  our  desires,  our 
needs,  our  dreams,  and  the  ideal  of  St. 
Francis  of  Assisi,  not  only  points  of 
contact,  but  conspicuous  affinities;  so 
that  we  may  greet  St.  Francis  as  one 
of  the  makers  of  modern  society  in  all 
its  newest  features. 

But  you  will  stop  me  here  and  say: 
"Our  century  is  first  of  all  and  above 
all  a  century  of  science;  now,  did  not 
St.  Francis  condemn  science?  Did  he 
not  refuse  to  withdraw  the  curse  he 
had  hurled  at  the  unhappy  Jean  de 
Stacia  who  was  guilty  of  having  or- 
ganized a  school  at  Bologna?"  You 
will  remind  me  of  the  passage  we  were 
reading  just  now  in  which  the  vanity 
of  omniscience  was  so  clearly  indi- 
cated. 

But  Ave  must  make  no  mistake.  We 
must  not  forget  that  the  same  words 
to-day  mean  quite  different  tbings. 
What  is  science  to-day?  The  scientific 
spirit,  in  its  widest  sense,  is  the  spirit 
of  research  and  investigation,  of  ex- 
actness, of  experiment;  it  is  a  sincere 
endeavor  to  free  our  eyes  and  our 
minds  from  all  that  can  puzzle  them, 
and  to  study  not  the  first  cause  and 
all  the  mysteries  which  God  has  not 
thought  good  to  reveal  to  us,  but  to 
study  those  things  which,  generally 
speaking,   belong   *o   our    domain   and 
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which  are  in   some  respects  entrusted 
to  us. 

The  truly  scientific  man  is  a  man 
who  fulfils  the  first  of  the  conditions 
laid  down  by  Christ  for  all  who  would 
join  themselves  to  Him:  he  denies  him- 
self. The  scientific  man  is  consecrated 
to  work  of  which  he  sees  only  frag- 
ments, so  that  he  cannot  foretell  their 
consequences  or  their  results;  he  is  a 
man  devoted  to  work  which  others  will 
carry  on,  to  work,  in  fact,  in  which  he 
himself  is  not  the  object.  And  he  sets 
out,  modestly  and  simply,  with  his  pil- 
grim staff  in  his  hand,  and  with  the 
confidence  and  ardor  which,  1902  years 
ago,  stirred  the  hearts  of  those  wise 
men  who  were  guided  by  a  star  to  the 
cradle  at  Bethlehem. 

Is  there  anything  less  selfish  or  con- 
sequently more  Christian  than  that? 
Why!  a  man  of  science  is  often  a 
martyr,  and  if  he  is  without  faith  in 
your  dogmas,  he  is  all  the  more  worthy 
of  admiration  since  he  dies  for  a  pro- 
visional and  uncertain  truth.  Truly  he 
gives  his  life;  whereas,  in  your  case, 
O  martyrs  of  the  Churches,  you  can- 
not be  said  to  give  yours  as  long  as 
you  are  sure  that  the  brief  torments 
endured  on  this  earth  are  to  be  abun- 
dantly rewarded  in  paradise. 

Of  course  if  we  provided  ourselves 
with  a  portrait  of  the  ideal  learned 
man  as  I  have  endeavored  to  draw  him, 
and  went  seeking  all  over  the  world 
for  those  who  are  like  him,  we 
should  find  a  group  which  would 
be  far  from  imposing  as  to  its  num- 
bers. I  admit  that  freely;  but  to  those 
who  are  inclined  to  draw  too  many 
conclusions  from  the  results  of  this 
quest  I  would  advise  another,  and  that 
would  be  to  search  out,  Gospel  in  hand, 
in  all  the  world  those  who  deserve  to 
be  called  Christians.  Perhaps  they 
would  find  another  group  just  as  small 
in  numbers  as  the  first.  So  that  we 
must  not  judge  science  by  the  scientific 
men  any  more  than  we  must  judge  the 


Gospel  by  the  Christians;  but  what  be- 
comes evident,  if  we  go  to  the  root  of 
the  matter,  is  this,  that  nothing  can 
be  more  religious  or  more  in  accord- 
ance with  the  spirit  of  Christ  than  the 
spirit  of  modern  science. 

What  St.  Francis  cursed  under  the 
name  of  science  was  exactly  the  op- 
posite, it  was  what  was  called  science 
in  his  time,  that  is  to  say,  an  undi- 
gested mass  of  formulae  quite  out  of 
touch  with  reality;  it  meant  the  char- 
latan quackeries  by  which  the  high 
priests  of  knowledge  coined  money;  it 
meant  scholasticism;  that  is  to  say,  the 
intellectual  disease  which  consisted  in 
building  up  on  a  passage  from  Scrip- 
ture or  from  the  Fathers — more  often 
than  not  with  a  wrong  interpretation— 
a  gigantic  structure  which  embraced 
the  past  and  the  future,  God  and  the 
invisible  world,  everything  save  real- 
ity, everything  save  the  humble  truth, 
everything  save  man.  This  was  what 
St.  Francis  called  the  great  Prostitute; 
it  was  she  who  trafficked  in  the  holy 
thing  called  truth;  she  who  appropria- 
ted it  to  herself  and  who,  when  she  was 
taken  unprepared,  was  careful  not  to 
say  that  her  granaries  were  empty, 
but  continued  her  sales  under  the  pre- 
tence that  she  alone  had  the  monopoly. 

The  modern  scientific  spirit  is  all  hu- 
mility, all  sacrifice;  the  spirit  of  schol- 
asticism was  all  pride  and  self-interest. 
St.  Francis  cursed  it;  he  did  well;  it 
will  never  recover  from  that  condemna- 
tion. 


II. 


But  it  is  not  only  in  regard  to  the 
scientific  spirit  that  St.  Francis  is  in 
agreement  with  us;  it  is  also  in  regard 
to  all  that  touches  the  very  depths  of 
political  evolution.  We  must  not  al- 
low any  petty  controversies  to  hide 
from  our  view  the  march  and  progress 
of  civilization.  Now,  what  do  we  find, 
when  from  a  high  standpoint  we  take 
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into  consideration  the  great  contem- 
porary movements  of  politics?  Inter- 
national relations,  alliances,  treaties, 
whose  object  is  in  all  cases  to  secure 
peace  among  nations.  Ah!  how  well  I 
know  that  all  Europe  is  bending  under 
the  burden  of  unheard-of  sacrifices  in 
order  to  maintain  her  armies;  but  an- 
other thing  I  know  is  this,  that  never 
would  the  peoples  submit  to  it  if  they 
were  not  assured  that  the  object  of 
these  armaments  is  to  preserve  peace. 
And  when  I  see  in  certain  publications 
the  image  of  a  colossus  representing 
the  modern  Moloch,  I  am  always 
tempted  to  reply:  "No!  that  is  not  true. 
The  enormous  sacrifices  you  are  de- 
scribing we  freely  offer,  but  with  this 
momentous  difference  that  we  offer 
them  not  on  the  altar  of  the  God  of 
war,  but  on  the  altar  of  the  God  of 
peace!" 

Many  of  us,  I  am  sure,  are  prepared 
to  believe  that,  although  it  was  the 
dream  of  the  prophets  that  war  should 
be  done  away  with,  yet  it  was  in  the 
nineteenth  century  that  the  first  step 
of  any  importance  was  taken  towards 
the  realization  of  that  ideal,  both  by 
the  growth  of  peace  societies  and  by 
the  refusal  of  the  members  of  certain 
churches  to  undergo  military  service. 

If  you  will  turn  to  the  Rule  of  the 
Third  Order  of  St.  Francis,  that  is,  the 
rule  of  those  Franciscans  who,  without 
quitting  the  world,  have  remained  in 
their  families  and  continued  to  live  the 
life  of  all  men,  but  who  nevertheless 
desire  to  join  in  the  work  of  renewal, 
you  will  find  a  precept  which  must 
have  burst  like  the  ringing  in  of  a 
Titanic  new  birth  over  the  heads  of 
our  ancestors  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
over  a  Europe  torn  into  tatters  and 
ploughed  up  by  incessant  warfare. 
"The  members  of  the  fraternity  shall 
not  take  up  mortal  arms  against  any 


man,  nor  shall  they  receive  them." 
Arma  mortalia  contra  quemquam  non  re- 
cipient vet  secum  ferant.3  The  nations 
understood  this  simple  and  downright 
language,  and  a  cry  of  reconciliation 
and  love  was  heard  throughout  Italy. 
The  prestige  of  the  Poverello  was  so 
great,  the  popular  sentiment  was  so 
keen,  that  willy-nilly  the  podestas  were 
obliged  to  resign  themselves  to  seeing 
a  large  portion  of  those  whom  they 
called  their  subjects  refusing  to  follow 
them  to  battle.  What  a  splendid  epi- 
sode, and  what  weight  it  would  have 
had  on  the  destinies  of  all  humanity  if 
it  had  continued!  It  lasted  from  1221 
to  1289,  so  that  for  two  generations 
the  spectacle  was  to  be  seen  of  men 
sans  peur  et  sans  reproche  who  refused 
to  obey  what  was  at  that  time  con- 
sidered the  necessary  duty  of  every  cit- 
izen. There  were  indeed  here  and 
there  timid  attempts  to  chastise  the 
rebels,  but  in  general  the  magistrates 
perceived  that  it  would  be  odious  to 
treat  them  with  rigor. 

You  know  what  the  position  is  to- 
day. Two  or  three  years  ago  we  in 
France  witnessed  the  strange  sight  of 
a  pastor  going  to  see  a  recruit  who  on 
the  ground  of  religious  scruples  had 
refused  to  learn  the  use  of  the  rifle, 
and  undertaking  to  demonstrate  to 
him  that  a  Christian  ought  to  kill,  when 
some  neighboring  nation  has  been 
pleased  to  turn  thief,  or  when  some 
crowned  head  has  considered  that  the 
honor  of  his  country  requires  that  it 
shall  be  done. 

The  experiment  inaugurated  by  St. 
Francis  came  to  an  end  in  1289,  and  it 
was  neither  a  Jew,  nor  an  atheist,  nor 
a  heretic,  nor  a  Turk  who  caused  it  to 
cease;  it  was  a  Pope,  and  sadder  still, 
it  was  a  Franciscan  Pope.  By  the  bull 
Supra  montem,  dated  from  Soriano, 
near  Viterbo,  on  the  17th  August,  1289, 


8  Regula  antiqua  fratrum  et  sororum  de  Poeni- 
tentla  (ler  fascicule  des  Opuscules  de  Critique 
Hlstorique)    cap.    VI.,    par.    3,    Cf.    p.    13.      This 


Rule  has  been  published  In  English  by  the  Revs. 
Messrs.  Adderley  and  Marson,  in  a  little  volume 
entitled    "Third   Orders   in    1294"    (Mowbray). 
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Nicholas  IV,  altered  the  Rule  of  the 
Third  Order  and  replaced  the  precept 
■which  I  read  just  now  by  the  follow- 
ing: "The  brethren  shall  not  carry  arms 
of  offence,  unless  for  the  defence  of  the 
Roman  Church,  of  the  Christian  faith 
or  of  their  country,  or  unless  they  have 
been  authorized  so  to  do  by  their 
superiors.  Impugnationis  arma  secum 
fratres  non  deferant  nisi  pro  defensione 
Romanae  Ecclesiae,  Christianae  fidei,  vel 
etiam  terrae  ipsorum  out  de  svorum  li- 
centid.  ministrorum."  Thus  you  see 
that  all  the  peace  associations,  which 
for  the  last  twenty  years  have 
had  such  considerable  developments, 
have  been  following,  without  knowing 
it,  in  the  pathway  marked  out  long  ago 
by  St.  Francis,  a  pathway  which  the 
Church  had  obliterated.  They  have  a 
right  to  claim  descent  from  him;  it  is 
their  duty  to  profit  by  this  early  ex- 
perience and  to  study  well  the  causes 
of  its  failure. 

III. 

St.  Francis  in  a  certain  way  was  at 
one  with  the  modern  spirit,  and  has 
anticipated  our  own  day  on  one  of  the 
most  serious  questions  of  this  opening 
twentieth  century,  I  mean  the  social 
question.  Not  to  the  results,  nor  to  the 
application,  nor  to  the  fruits  of  the 
Franciscan  idea  have  we  now  come, 
but  to  its  very  centre,  to  its  root,  or 
rather  to  its  heart;  that  is  the  ques- 
tion of  poverty.  St.  Francis  was  above 
all  things  the  preacher  of  poverty,  the 
man  of  poverty.  His  life  was  not 
made  up  of  a  series  of  more  or  less  re- 
markable episodes  which  could  be 
linked  together  from  one  end  to  the 
other;  it  was  not  a  chaplet  of  virtues 
or  of  miracles  like  the  lives  of  other 
saints;  it  was  the  simplest  but  at  the 
same  time  the  most  powerful  realiza- 
tion of  a  unique  principle,  the  principle 
of  poverty.  The  word  poverty  perhaps 
suggests  to  your    minds  a  picture   of 


privation,  misery,  sickness  and  death? 
But  look  at  Francis.  Was  he  sad?  Was 
not  joy  one  of  his  most  constant  mess- 
mates? Was  it  not  he  who  pronounced 
that  admirable  sentence,  one  of  the  fin- 
est and  most  forceful  that  humanity 
has  ever  heard:  Ad  Diabolum  et  ad 
membra  ejus  pertinet  contristari,  ad  nos 
autem  semper  m  Domino  gaudere  et  lae- 
tari;  "It  is  for  the  Devil  and  his  an- 
gels to  be  sad;  for  us  to  be  happy  and 
to  rejoice  in  the  Lord."  * 

The  day  on  which  the  crisis  which 
had  been  shaking  the  soul  of  Francis 
came  to  a  decisive  issue  was  the  day 
when  he  met  poverty  and  perceived 
her  hidden  beauty;  human  language 
f  could  not  express  the  plenitude  of  his 
joy  or  the  ecstasies  of  his  love,  and  so 
he  called  poverty  his  betrothed;  each 
day  he  loved  her  more,  and  each  day 
he  drew  renewed  strength  from  this 
mysterious  affection.  Before  so  much 
simplicity  and  poetry  and  radiant 
beauty  the  official  biographer  himself 
paused  in  wonderment.  For  a  moment 
Thomas  de  Celano  feels  the  breath  of 
the  highest  inspiration  rising  up  within 
him,  and  in  a  sentence  which  I  shall 
not  attempt  to  translate,  since  Dante 
himself  did  not  dare  to  do  it,  he  says: 
"Proinde  castis  earn  stringit  amplexibus, 
nee  ad  horam  patitur  non  esse  mari- 
tus." 5  This  imagery,  which  occurs 
again  and  again  in  the  books  of  Fran- 
cis, sufficiently  demonstrates  the  gulf 
which  lies  between  Franciscan  pov- 
erty and  the  poverty  recommended  by 
certain  philosophers  of  antiquity,  by 
Eastern  sages  or  even  by  some  Chris- 
tian monks.  Their  poverty  was  a  self- 
interested  effort  to  acquire  greater 
concentration  or  more  self-control; 
Franciscan  poverty  was  the  effort  of 
love  to  expand  and  to  give  itself  more 
freely.  The  words  are  the  same,  but 
there  is  a  complete  contrast  between 

i 

*  Spec.  Perfectionis,  chap.  96. 
5Th.    de    Celano,    Secunda    Vita,     Ilia    pars., 
cap.  I. 
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the  ideas  they  cover.  This  is  what 
might  be  called,  and  indeed  has  been 
called,  the  Franciscan  Gospel.  It  is 
nothing  more,  nor  is  it  anything  less. 

Let  us  examine  a  little  further  into 
the  nature  of  Franciscan  poverty;  its 
basis  is  work.  Each  brother  who  be- 
came affiliated  to  the  Franciscan  fam- 
ily had  to  have  a  handicraft,  and  a  re- 
spectable handicraft.  Anyone  who  was 
unable  to  gain  a  livelihood  by  the  la- 
bor of  his  hands  must  learn  a  trade. 
Work  is  strictly  obligatory  on  every 
human  being,  but  this  duty  corresponds 
to  a  right:  the  right  of  every  man  who 
works  bravely  to  receive  what  is 
necessary  for  him.  When  a  workman 
earns  more  than  he  requires  for  him- 
self, the  surplus  must  go  to  make  up, 
or  rather  to  enlarge,  the  mensa  Domini, 
the  table  of  the  Lord,  God's  capital, 
because  the  people's  capital.  And 
when  this  same  workman,  through  ill- 
ness or  infirmity  or  want  of  work,  be- 
comes unable  to  earn  his  daily  bread, 
he  has  the  right  to  betake  himself  to 
this  table  of  the  Lord.  He  will  go  to 
his  brethren  and  explain  quite  simply 
his  necessity.  Now  perhaps  you  will 
understand  why  Francis  wished  his 
disciples  to  go  joyfully  begging  for 
alms.  This  idea  of  his  has  nothing 
bizarre  or  unnatural  about  it;  it  is  the 
consequence  pure  and  simple  of  social 
relations  as  he  conceived  them.  Beg- 
ging is  not  the  rule  but  the  exception; 
the  life  of  the  Brother  Minor  is  not  a 
mendicant  life,  but  a  life  of  work;  but 
When  he  has  worked  and  yet  has  noth- 
ing to  eat,  he  must  gaily  sling  the  wal- 
let over  his  shoulder,  for  in  doing  so 
he  gradually  spreads  among  those  of 
whom  he  begs  the  principles  by  which 
he  himself  lives. 

Several  of  the  biographers  of  St. 
Francis  have  committed  the  gross  and 
unpardonable  error  of  describing  him 
as  constantly  on  begging  enterprises. 
They  have  picked  out  that  act  and 
have  forgotten  to  show  how  it  is  con- 


nected with  the  central  idea  of  which 
it  is  only  one  factor,  so  that  they  man- 
age in  the  end  to  represent  mendicity 
as  a  sort  of  work  of  piety  and  virtue. 
Nothing  was  further  from  St.  Francis's 
mind.  Would  you  know  how  he  spoke 
of  brothers  who  begged  without  work- 
ing or  who  accepted  more  than  was 
strictly  needful?  He  called  them 
thieves  and  robbers. 

And  now  we  have  reached  the  very 
heart  of  modern  thought  concerning 
the  basis  of  Society.  Our  civilization 
rests  on  a  conception  of  property 
which  has  come  to  us  from  Roman  Law 
and  which  has  received  a  sort  of  con- 
secration from  the  Church:  the  earth, 
it  is  said,  belongs  entirely  to  God,  but 
God  has  in  some  sort  delegated  His 
powers  over  all  the  fractions  of  this 
immense  heritage.  A  whole  system  of 
metaphysics  underlies  the  juridical 
conception  of  property:  the  landowner 
on  his  own  domain  is  like  a  vice^God; 
he  can  do  what  he  likes;  and  not  only 
can  he  do  it  during  his  lifetime,  but 
after  his  death.  He  can  dispose  of  his 
possessions  by  will:  while  his  body  en- 
closed in  the  tomb  is  falling  away  to 
dust,  his  weak,  petty  or  even  insane 
will  still  acts  as  a  drag  on  his  goods 
and  decides  what  is  to  be  done  with 
them.  And  this  notion  of  property, 
far  from  diminishing  or  becoming  spir- 
itualized, seems  to  grow  daily  more 
precise  and  more  jealous.  Each  day 
fresh  walls  are  raised  to  remind  the 
poor  man  in  the  road  that  the  fields 
and  woods  it  does  his  heart  good  to 
see  do  not  belong  to  him.  Two  or 
three  generations  ago  the  greatest  joy 
of  an  author  was  to  see  the  pages  of 
his  books  filling  the  columns  of  news- 
papers; it  was  a  sort  of  consecration  of 
his  talent.  The  highest  happiness  of  a 
musician  of  genius  was  to  hear  his 
compositions  sung  by  a  whole  nation. 
Now,  if  you  recite  the  passages  which 
have  moved  and  perhaps  enraptured 
you,  you  are  not  doing  homage  to  the 
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author;  it  appears  to  be  a  kind  of 
theft  you  are  committing  against  him, 
and  if  you  are  unlucky  enough  to  have 
more  than  twenty  people  listening  to 
you,  you  run  the  risk  of  seeing  the 
police  officer  appear  with  an  intimation 
to  you  to  stop.  I  am  not  discussing 
this,  I  only  point  out  the  birth  and  suc- 
cess in  most  countries  of  a  crowd  of 
societies  for  the  protection  of  this  very 
new  thing  called  literary  property;  and 
I  affirm  that  the  official  evolution  of 
our  society  tends  always  more  and 
more  in  the  direction  of  fixing  the 
rights  of  ownership. 

I  speak  of  the  official  evolution,  be- 
cause alongside  of  it  there  is  another, 
deeper,  more  obscure,  which  is  mov- 
ing to  a  directly  opposite  goal:  to  the 
denial  of  the  right  of  ownership.  Here 
we  are  told,  the  land  belongs  to  the 
people;  it  belongs  to  the  man  who  oc- 
cupies it  and  needs  it,  during  the  time 
that  he  is  cultivating  it.  Existence  in- 
volves the  right  to  live;  but  even  if  a 
human  being  has  during  his  lifetime 
a  right  to  the  fruits  of  his  toil,  these 
rights  come  to  an  end  with  his  life, 
and  his  will  is  in  no  way  empowered 
to  control  a  future  which  he  is  unable 
to  foresee.  He  has  a«right  to  full  lib- 
erty for  himself,  but  he  has  no  right  to 
bind  those  who  come  after  him. 

Is  not  this  the  problem  of  our  time? 
Two  armies  stand  face  to  face:  they 
are  studying  one  another,  they  are  pre- 
paring, even  now  the  advance  posts 
are  measuring  their  distance.  On  both 
sides  angry  mutterings  may  be  detect- 
ed and  it  is  quite  certain  they  will  in- 
crease. Supposing  the  social  crisis 
were  to  burst  over  the  whole  of  Europe 
to-morrow,  it  is  impossible  to  forecast 
which  side  would  gain  the  victory— or 
rather,  it  is  only  too  easy  to  forecast 
that  it  would  be  the  strongest;  the 
sti-ongest,  which  does  not  mean  the 
best,  but  the  most  numerous  or  the 
richest,  the  best  armed  or  the  boldest, 
the  best  organized  or  that  which  can 


inflict  the  greatest  amount  of  injury. 
And  this  victory,  whether  it  fell  to  the 
right  or  to  the  left,  would  be  the  triumph 
once  again  of  material  and  brute  force, 
one  of  those  triumphs  which  leave 
nothing  but  ferocity  and  insolence  in 
the  heart  of  the  conqueror,  nothing  but 
cursing  and  a  thirst  for  vengeance  in 
the  heart  of  the  conquered.  Well  now, 
in  view  of  the  crisis  which  is  threaten- 
ing us,  what  would  be  the  attitude  of 
St.  Francis  if  he  were  alive?  What 
part  ought  the  Franciscan  idea  to  play? 

The  question  comes  to  this,  which 
has  often  been  asked  me:  Was  St. 
Francis  a  socialist?  Here,  in  order  to 
understand  clearly,  we  should  first  de- 
fine exactly  what  is  meant  by  social- 
ism. If  by  socialism  you  mean  an  at- 
tempt, revolutionary,  tyrannical,  and 
without  moral  basis,  to  displace  wealth, 
to  remove  it  from  the  hands  of  the 
rich  to-day  in  order  to  place  it  in  the 
hands  of  the  poor,  to  ruin  the  rich  and 
enrich  the  poor,  in  that  sense  Francis 
was  not  a  socialist.  But  if  those  who 
are  in  possession  to-day  took  this  an- 
swer to  themselves  in  order  to  exagger- 
ate it  and  see  in  it  what  does  not  ex- 
ist; if  they  had  a  fancy  to  arm  them- 
selves with  it  and  to  brandish  it  proud- 
ly like  a  trophy  and  say:  "St.  Francis 
was  not  a  socialist,  therefore  he  belongs 
to  us,"  we  should  have  to  check  them 
and  say:  "No,  he  is  less  on  your  side 
than  on  the  other." 

St.  Francis  preached  the  spirit  of 
poverty  to  the  poor  as  well  as  to  the 
rich;  and  he  makes  no  distinction  be- 
tween the  poor  man  who  covets  the 
place  of  the  rich  and  the  rich  man  who 
knows  neither  love  nor  liberty  because 
his  heart  is  eaten  away  by  avarice.  The 
state  of  mind  of  the  two  men  is  iden- 
tical; they  are  prisoners,  the  one  to 
what  he  possesses,  the  other  to  his  de- 
sire. They  have  not  the  spirit  of  pov- 
erty; they  have  not  the  Franciscan 
spirit. 

But  if  St.  Francis  came  back  again, 
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what  would  he  do?  Would  he  place 
himself  at  an  equal  distance  from  the 
two  armies  in  order  to  show  that  he 
harbored  no  preferences?  I  think  he 
would  do  over  again  at  the  dawn  of 
the  twentieth  century  what  he  did  in 
his  native  town  in  1212.  A  crisis  anal- 
ogous to  the  one  which  is  to-day  agi- 
tating the  world  prevailed  at  that  time 
at  Asslsi.  Two  parties  were  quarrel- 
ling as  to  their  relative  superiority:  the 
Majores  and  the  Minores.  The  Majores 
were  less  numerous,  but  they  had  on 
their  side  established  rights,  the  laws 
of  the  Church,  the  Pope  and  the  Em- 
peror. The  Minores  had  the  superiority 
in  numbers,  but  they  were  an  undis- 
ciplined and  inconsequent  crowd,  liable 
to  sudden  and  unreasoned  movements. 
Francis  came  and  his  heart  bled.  He 
saw  the  arrogant  and  foolish  pride  of 
the  Majores,  the  thoughtlessness  with 
which  they  deemed  themselves  of  supe- 
rior make,  their  tendency  to  confuse 
their  material  interests  with  their  duty 
to  God,  and  finally  their  blindness  to  the 
signs  of  the  times.  On  the  other  hand 
he  saw  the  ignorance  and  the  errors  of 
the  Minores.  He  saw  their  enraged 
passion  for  vengeance;  he  saw  the 
roaring  crowd  rush  to  assault  the  cas- 
tles, he  saw  his  native  city  sacked. 
And  yet  it  was  at  that  period  that  he 
gave  his  spiritual  family  the  name 
which  they  still  bear,  and  whose  origin 
it  is  well  to  remember;  he  called  his 
fraternity  the  Minores.  You  can  im- 
agine how  great  was  the  emotion, in 
Assisi  when  they  knew  that  God's 
Little  Poor  Man  had  taken  his  side  so 
clearly  and  categorically.  But  does 
that  mean  that  he  approved  of  the  ex- 
cesses of  the  Minores,  and  of  all  the 
acts  of  vandalism  and  misconduct  in 
which  they  so  strongly  resembled  their 
adversaries?  Who  would  dare  to  say 
so?  The  truth  is  he  had  foreseen  that 
without  his  intervention  the  Minores 
would  be  routed.  He  knew  that  their 
faults  or  errors  or  crimes  were  not  the 


result  of  a  complete  and  petrified  sys- 
tem, that  they  were  not  acts  of  delib- 
erate wilfulness,  but  rather  the  results 
of  a  mechanical  and  unpremeditated 
reaction.  He  perceived  on  one  side  a 
party  of  old  men,  quite  determined  to 
learn  nothing  fresh,  and  on  the  other  a 
party  of  young  men  apt  to  do  foolish 
things  perhaps,  but  capable  also  of 
much  thought  and  of  much  improve- 
ment. That  is  the  origin  of  the  name 
Brothers  Minor,  and  I  imagine  that  if 
St.  Francis  came  again  he  would  do 
the  same  thing  over  again:  he  would 
go  and  fight  beside  the  Minores;  that 
is  to  say,  beside  those  who  are  at  this 
moment  weakest,  in  the  hope  of  chang- 
ing their  methods  and  transforming 
their  state  of  mind. 

St.  Francis  proclaimed  that  the  spirit 
of  poverty  must  regenerate  the  world. 
Perhaps  some  of  you  are  convinced 
that  that  is  true;  that  the  leaven  is 
good,  but  that  you  do  not  know  how  to 
mix  it  in  with  the  flour.  Perhaps  it  is 
here  that  we  find  the  greatest  difficulty 
in  the  Franciscan  idea.  No  sooner  do 
we  catch  sight  of  a  reform  or  of  an 
improvement  than  we  long  to  see  it 
realized  on  paper  and  in  our  laws. 
Francis,  on  the  'contrary,  always  took 
the  ground  of  liberty  and  good-will.  He 
understood  the  mysterious  law  of  mor- 
al evolution  so  well  indicated  by  Christ 
in  His  parables.  We  smile  when  we 
see  the  kings  of  certain  half-savage 
tribes  imagining  themselves  at  the 
highest  point  of  civilization  because 
they  have  sent  over  to  Europe  for  a 
cargo  of  uniforms  and  rifles;  but  do 
not  we  ourselves  make  similar  mis- 
takes? It  was  Francis's  desire  that 
moral  renovation  should  come  in  low- 
ly fashion,  step  by  step.  Instead  of 
making  regulations  of  vast  extent,  he 
created  a  small  body  of  men  who  were 
to  live  in  his  spirit  and  to  realize  his 
idea;  then  only  were  they  to  propa- 
gate it. 

I  have  come  10  the   end,   and  as  I 
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pass  in  review  all  that  I  have  said  I 
am  alarmed  and  humiliated  by  the  hes- 
itation and  the  indefiniteness  with 
which  I  have  spoken  of  St.  Francis  of 
Assisi.  His  candid,  simple  and  sweet 
physiognomy  has  nothing  complicated 
in  it.  It  is  we  who  are  complex,  we 
who  through  the  distractions  of  our 
life  have  lost  the  habit  of  pure  and 
simple  conduct.  But  I  hope  that  you 
will  go  and  look  for  him  where  he  may 
truly  be  found,  where  Giotto  and  Dante 
sought  and  found  him,  in  his  own  lit- 
tle books,  in  the  Mirror  of  Perfection 
and  in  the  Sacrum  Commercium.  There 
you  will  find  the  seeds  of  life.  God 
forbid  that  I  should  put  before  you  a 
complete,  definite,  infallible  solution  to 
all  the  questions  asked  by  the  con- 
science of  our  time.     But  this  I  know, 
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not  because  St.  Francis  says  it,  but  be- 
cause St.  Francis  only  shows  up  more 
clearly  what  conscience  herself  urges, 
that  hatred  has  never  created  anything. 
If  a  new  society  is  to  spring  from  us, 
it  will  not  come  at  a  time  when  we 
have  shut  off  the  knowable  and  the  un- 
knowable into  closed  circles  of  impec- 
cable dogma;  it  will  not  come  at  a  time 
when  science  has  revealed  to  us  secrets 
yet  unsuspected.  It  will  arise  when, 
in  an  inexpressible  impulse  of  love,  we 
fall  on  our  knees  at  the  feet  of  brig- 
ands in  order  to  do  them  service,  when 
we  shall  feel  that  if  they  are  wicked 
it  is  we  who  are  responsible,  we  who 
by  our  pride  and  our  Pharisaism  have 
concealed  from  them  the  grandeur  and 
beauty  of  the  Gospel. 

Paul  Sabatier. 
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Nothing  is  more  calculated  to  rouse 
to  inquisitiveness  the  intelligent  for- 
eigner (or,  for  that  matter,  the  reflec- 
tive patriot)  than  the  atmosphere  of 
secrecy  which  involves  the  English 
business-man.  In  the  country  of  which 
he  is  the  backbone,  and  which  by  his 
commercial  enterprise  he  has  made  su- 
preme, he  remains  unknown,  mysteri- 
ous, incomprehensible.  Even  our  con- 
ception of  him  is  vague.  Superficially 
considered,  he  is  a  man  with  a  busi- 
ness, just  like  a  ploughboy  or  a  painter 
or  a  politician;  but  behind  the  surface 
there  lies  something  that  sets  him 
apart  and  aloof  from  these.  We  know, 
for  instance,  that  whereas  painters  and 
politicians  are  open  to  outside  criti- 
cism, the  business-man  is  shut  not  only 
to  criticism,  but  even  to  consideration. 
And  while  a  business-man  in  his  lei- 
sure is  thought  capable  of  becoming  a 
patron  of  art,  let  us  say,  we  know,  or 


at  any  rate  we  admit,  that  no  artist 
even  in  his  most  strenuous  moments  is 
capable  of  understanding,  much  less  of 
patronizing,  business.  And  the  result 
is  that  when  any  question  of  national 
interest  connected  with  business  comes 
forward,  instead  of  criticising  our 
business-men,  as  we  would  criticise  our 
politicians  or  our  painters,  we  go  into 
the  City  and  ask  them  to  give  us  their 
opinion  on  the  matter.  Or  we  get  the 
editors  of  daily  papers  (themselves  the 
busiest  and  most  conservative  of  men) 
to  write  to  those  well-known  mer- 
chants Mr.  X.,  Mr.  Y.,  and  Mr.  Z.,  im- 
ploring them  to  say  what  is  wrong. 
And  until  those  great  men  deign  to 
answer,  we,  the  common  herd,  sit  re- 
spectfully with  folded  hands. 

So  wide-spread  is  the  business-man's 
belief  in  his  unimpugnability  that  the 
layman  who  ventures  to  criticise  busi- 
ness is  apt  to  be  even  less  considerate- 
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ly  treated  than  the  stranger  who  tries 
to  walk  into  the  Stock-Exchange.    The 
stranger   is,    more   or   less   impolitely, 
shown  the  door,  but  |te  has  enjoyed  the 
advantage  at  least  of  recognition.    The 
critic,  unless  he  happens  to  be,  so  to 
speak,   a    member   of    the    commercial 
fraternity,  is   ignored.     Academic,  un- 
businesslike,    unpractical,— he     is     all 
these  (unless  he  deals  in  soap,  or  pig- 
iron,  or  skins)  if  he  ventures  in  where 
business-men  are  in  the  habit  of  tread- 
ing.   For  he  is,  by  his  own  confession, 
sinning  against  the  very  first  assump- 
tion of  business-men,  that,  for  purposes 
of  business,    theory   is   divorced   from 
practice.    The  business-man,  in  theory, 
never  theorizes.   Asked  therefore  about 
the   present   decline   of    English    com- 
merce, Mr.  X.  (who  is  in  soap)  prompt- 
ly replies     that  it  is  due  to     Trades- 
Unionism;  Mr.  Y.  (in  pig-iron)  refers  to 
the  too  great  athleticism  of  his  clerks; 
Mr.  Z.  (in  skins)  vaguely  laments  a  by- 
gone   day    of    sixteen    working-hours. 
None  of  them  seems  to  consider  that 
there   may   be    something   amiss    with 
the  English  business-man,   for  that  is 
theory  and  high-treason.  And  yet  what 
if    something    were    amiss   with    him? 
What  if  this  prolonged  immunity  from 
criticism  has  ended  in  his  not  only  im- 
posing on  the  public  but  on  himself? 
What  if  he  is,  after  all,  not  an  Olym- 
pian but  a  chimsera?    Long  years  ago 
a  Greek  philosopher     asserted  that  it 
was   not  the  cook  who  was  the  best 
judge  of  a  dinner,  but  the  man  who 
ate  it;  the  cook's  work,  he  said,  was  to 
cook,    not    to    pronounce    on    his   own 
cookery.    And  so,  the  work  of  the  busi- 
ness-man is  to  buy  in  one  market  and 
sell  in  another,  and  not  to  pronounce 
upon  his  own  business-likeness.      Un- 
less he  is  a  most  exceptional  person, 
the    merchant   does   not   think    about 
what  makes  a  merchant;  that  is  the 
work  of  quite  another  person,— of  the 
philosopher,  in  fact,  and,  .more  particu- 
larly, of  the  economist.     It  is  a  work 


of  some  difficulty*  and  it  requires 
thought;  but  it  is  not  for  that  reason 
unpractical,  if  any  meaning  be  at- 
tached to  that  much  abused  word.  The 
only  thing  that  really  seems  unpracti- 
cal is  for  a  man  who  does  not  think  to 
take  upon  himself  the  work  of  a  man 
who  does,  or  rather  for  a  man  whose 
business  is  one  thing  to  take  upon  him- 
self the  different  business  of  a  differ- 
ent person.  It  would  be  unpractical  for 
the  economist  to  try  to  make  a  corner 
in  pig-iron,  and  it  is  unpractical  for 
a  dealer  in  pig-iron  to  try  to  make  a 
corner  in  theories.  And  what  I  would 
hope  to  show  is  that  from  an  inability 
to  recognize  this  elementary  truth  the 
business-man  in  England  has  for  a  long 
time  past  proved  himself  (and  not  his 
rare  and  bashful  critics)  to  be  unprac- 
tical, and  for  that  reason,  if  for  any, 
is  finding  himself  invaded  in  his  su- 
preme place  by  the  business-men  of 
other  nations. 

I  have  suggested  that  the  English 
business-man  is  a  chimaera,  so  far  as 
his  own  conception  of  himself  goes. 
What  is  his  own  conception?  The  au- 
tobiographical sketch  that  every  mil- 
lionaire on  retiring  from  business  be- 
queaths for  the  benefit  of  the  ungilded 
shows  the  view,  I  think,  in  its  most 
beautiful  simplicity:  "I  attribute  my 
success  in  life  to  hard  work  and 
method,— in  short  to  practical  business- 
habits." 

No  one  will  deny  that  this  is  the  in- 
variable gist  of  the  creed.  One  Croesus 
will  very  likely  mention  the  practice 
of  walking  regularly  every  day  from 
his  house  to  his  office  as  a  contribu- 
tory cause  in  his  own  individual  case: 
another  will  have  a  word  to  say  for 
teetotalism  or  Turkish  baths;  but  these 
are  small  points,  not  to  be  insisted  on. 
The  essential  attributes  of  commercial 
success,— according  to  the  overwhelm- 
ing testimony  of  modern  English  busi- 
ness-men—are industry  and  method,  in 
short,  practical  business-habits. 
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To  quote  so  universal  an  opinion  and 
to  proceed  at  once  to  question  its  value 
would  no  doubt  be  an  unjustifiable 
audacity,  if  it  were  not  for  this,— that 
the  opinion  amounts  to  a  theory.  And 
where  a  theory  is  concerned,  anyone, 
in  spite  of  a  complete  ignorance  of 
market-prices  or  the  qualitites  of 
goods,  in  spite  of  an  obtuseness  which 
in  the  last  resort  may  be  unable  to 
distinguish  meat  worth  tenpence  a 
pound  from  meat  worth  twopence,  or, 
to  take  a  notable  instance,  catsmeat 
from  a  cavalry  mount, — anyone,  I  say, 
who  takes  the  trouble  to  think  has 
a  right  to  form  his  own  opinion  about 
the  value  of  that  theory.  He  has  not 
only  the  right  to  form  an  opinion 
(which  is  of  comparatively  small  im- 
portance) but  the  capability  of  arriving 
at  a  truth.  For  the  consideration  in- 
volved is  not  a  technical  consideration 
at  all.  It  is  a  consideration  of  the  pre- 
cise meaning  of  some  words  which  are 
in  universal  use,  backed  by  a  further 
consideration  as  to  whether,  judging 
from  his  practice  generally,  the  Eng- 
lish business-man  can  claim  in  those 
words  to  have  described  himself  accu- 
rately. Briefly,  it  resolves  itself  into 
three  questions:  what  do  industry  and 
method  mean?  Are  they  practical? 
And  can  they  be  considered  at  the 
present  day  the  characteristic  qualities 
of  the  best  business-men? 

At  first  sight  that  statement  recalls 
the  works  of  Dr.  Samuel  Smiles,  which 
is  absurd.  Everyone  is  agreed  that  Dr. 
Smiles's  theories  are  out  of  date;  there 
is  no  discredit  in  saying  it  of  one  who 
was  a  great  author  in  his  time  and 
constructed,  out  of  an  indefatigable 
imagination,  an  ideal  business-figure 
who  dominated  the  popular  mind  for 
many  years.  But,  as  I  have  said,  it  is 
agreed  that  this  conception  is  out  of 
date,  and  for  that  reason  it  is  absurd 
to  suppose  that  the  business-man,  who 
is  always  progressive,  always  a  day 
ahead,  should  still  cherish ,  it.     Unless 


one  is  to  assume  (as  must  be  done  in 
the  case  of  journalists)  that  the  en- 
deavor to  keep  half  a  day  ahead  in 
one's  news  involves  the  necessity  of 
remaining  half  a  century  behind  in 
one's  ideas.  And  a  journalist  would 
be  loth  indeed  to  assume  that  the  busi- 
ness-man, whom  he  reveres  from  afar, 
is  in  his  own  unfortunate  predicament. 
Far  rather  would  he  try  to  believe  that 
the  business-man's  self-estimate,  as  set 
out  above,  is  a  sincere  and  original 
summary. 

Let  us  examine  it  in  what  Bovrier 
called  a  plastic  spirit.  Business-quali- 
ties, then,  are  briefly  to  be  described  as 
consisting  of  method  and  industry,  and 
of  these  industry  can  hardly  be  claimed 
as  a  prerogative  of  business  and  the 
business-man.  Carlyle's  much  quoted 
definition  of  genius,— "An  infinite  capac- 
ity for  taking  pains"— though  it  has  been 
rejected  with  contumely  by  more  than 
one  genius,  can  scarcely  be  monopo- 
lized by  the  city  merchant.  Industry 
is  a  thing  common,  or  uncommon,  to 
the  whole  human  race,  no  matter  what 
their  avocation.  Some  farmers  are  in- 
dustrious, and  many  artists;  an  idle 
politician  is  an  unknown  phenomenon, 
possibly  owing  to  the  infallible  work- 
ing of  the  Whip  system.  But  it  may 
be  argued  that  industry  is  not  less, 
and,  if  possible,  is  even  more  persist- 
ent in  the  business-man.  Anyone  who 
has  had  the  fortune  to  walk  into  a  mer- 
chant's office  a  dozen  times  might  be 
considered  a  judge  of  that  matter.  I 
venture  to  say  that  such  a  person  will 
have  noticed,  a  dozen  times,  that  half 
the  clerks  were  sucking  their  pens.  No 
doubt  they  were  not  idling;  they  were 
only  waiting,— waiting  for  the  mail 
very  likely,  or  for  the  head  of  the  firm 
to  drop  in  and  look  through  the  mail. 
If  they  were  idling  when  there  was 
something  to  do,  then  the  business-man 
might  triumphantly  assert  that  he  had 
made  good  his  claim,  inasmuch  that 
the  one  or  two  worthy  clerks,  who  kept 
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writing  diligently,  were  the  real  men, 
who  would  some  day  (to  use  Matthew 
Arnold's  phrase)  be  at  the  head  of  that 
concern.  It  may  be  so;  but  there  is  a 
popular,  if  vague  impression,  that  the 
firm  of  Jones  does  not  become,  as  a 
rule,  the  firm  of  .Tones  and  Robinson 
(the  worthy  clerk)  but  the  firm  of 
Jones  and  Son.  And  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  persuade  even  the  unpractical 
layman  that  the  son  of  Mr.  Jones,  by 
virtue  of  his  relationship,  will  always 
and  inevitably  be  found  to  be  the  one 
solitary  diligent  worker  in  an  office 
full  of  clerks. 

If  success  in  business  cannot,  as 
seems  probable,  be  attributed  to  in- 
dustry, except  in  so  far  as  industry  is 
always  a  factor  in  every  kind  of  suc- 
cess, it  behoves  us  next  to  consider 
method.  Now  method  is  one  of  the 
vaguest  things  under  the  sun.  It  is 
doubtful  whether  anything  ever  was 
accomplished  without  method,— from 
an  impressionist  landscape  to  a  repre- 
sentation of  the  unmethodical  Hamlet 
— seeing  that  method  means  more  or 
less  the  following  out  of  a  purpose  in 
a  reasonably  suitable  way.  But  the 
business-man  would  claim  so  much 
more  of  method  than  the  ordinary  man 
that  it  amounts  almost,  it  would  seem, 
to  a  difference  in  kind.  Methodical  in 
a  business-sense  was  the  merchant 
who,  observing  that  one  of  his  clerks 
had  affixed  a  stamp  crooked  upon  an 
envelope,  remarked:  "Young  man,  there 
is  a  right  way  of  doing  things  and 
a  wrong  way  of  doing  things;  bring 
me  a  kettle";  and  he  forthwith  pro- 
ceeded to  affix  the  stamp  straight.  Yet, 
admirable  though  this  is  as  an  extreme 
example  of  method,  it  cannot  be  used 
to  show  that  a  business-man  is  in  any 
true  sense  more  methodical  in  his  ways 
of  thought  than  the  man  who  may 
never  have  entered  an  office  in  his  life. 
The  methodical  clerk  writes  copper- 
plate such  as  the  methodical  artist 
could  not  write.    The  methodical  artist 


paints  pictures  such  as  the  methodical 
clerk  could  not  paint.  The  truth  is 
that  method  is  no  more  peculiarly  the 
monopoly  of  the  business-man  than  in- 
dustry is,  and  when  they  claim  these 
two  qualities  as  making  up  practical 
business-habits,  they,  in  short,  delude 
themselves.  There  remains  neverthe- 
less a  conviction  that  self-delusion  in 
a  business-man  does  not  greatly  mat- 
ter. He  is  not  concerned  with  self- 
analysis,  and  if  he  is  deluded  in  his 
theory  of  himself,  it  was  only  to  be 
expected.  So  far  from  pluming  himself 
on  theory,  he  derides  it,  and  his  delu- 
sion is  therefore  a  matter  of  no  conse- 
quence. Also,  beneath  the  words  in- 
dustry  and  metJiod,  there  probably  lies 
a  conception  of  the  business-man 
which  makes  him  what  he  is,  what  he 
proves  himself  in  practice  to  be.  Let 
the  verbal  logic  slip,  and  look  at  the 
business-man  in  action.  Is  he  not  prac- 
tical? Is  he  not,  to  use  a  cant  modern 
phrase,  efficient? 

At  any  rate  he  himself  thinks  that 
he  is  efficient.  He  has  the  belief  in 
himself  that  goes  with  greatness. 
Faced  with  the  decrease  of  English 
trade,  he  refers  disparagingly,  as  I 
have  said,  to  Trades-Unions,  to  cricket- 
ing clerks,  and  to  eight-hour  days  for 
an  explanation.  He  does  not  refer  dis- 
paragingly to  himself.  On  the  con- 
trary, nothing  is  more  noticeable  than 
the  manner  in  which  the  English  busi- 
ness-man has  of  late  been  vaunting 
himself  at  the  expense  of  other  men, 
particularly  of  Government  officials. 
A  business  Cabinet,  a  business  War- 
Office,  a  bureaucracy  of  business-men 
generally,— these  are  ideals  for  the  lack 
of  which  he  is  compelled  to  see  his 
country  suffer,  and  to  suffer  himself 
not  silently.  He  is  not  alone  in  his 
lamentations,  it  must  be  confessed;  nor 
is  he  alone  in  imagining  himself  to  be 
the  only  possible  substitute.  As  they 
listen  to  him  his  unpractical  fellow- 
countrymen   are   impressed,   and    even 
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statesmen  give  him  their  adherence. 
The  fascination  of  the  incomprehen- 
sible  subdues  them,  until  they  also 
raise  the  cry  of  "Wanted,  business- 
men and  business-habits!"  It  is  the 
desire  of  the  moth  for  the  light.  But 
what  is  the  light? 

I  would  not  endeavor  to  minimize 
the  value  of  the  business-man  by  un- 
dertaking a  defence  of  Government 
offices,  which  can  afford  to  take  a  good 
deal  of  punishment  and  still  come  up 
smiling.  But  it  does  seem  almost  per- 
tinent to  point  out  that  in  many  re- 
spects a  Government  office  is  conducted 
on  principles  far  more  conducive  to 
efficiency  than  the  principles  prevailing 
among  business-offices.  Two" in  partic- 
ular are  easy  of  indication,  and  go  to 
prove  beyond  any  doubt  that  English 
business-men  might  have  great  diffi- 
culty in  showing  their  own  assumed 
superiority  in  practice. 

To  take  the  first,-— the  principle  of 
nepotism.  The  custom  of  parental  suc- 
cession in  Government  service  was  long 
ago  condemned  by  business-men,  as  be- 
ing one  of  the  most  fertile  causes  of 
inefficiency.  Perhaps  it  has  not  yet  en- 
tirely vanished,  but  what  of  the  beam 
in  the  eye  of  the  business-man?  There 
may  be  a  thousand  and  one  sentiments, 
connected  with  the  hallowedness  of 
private  property,  to  excuse  the  Eng- 
lishman for  making  his  business  a  fam- 
ily concern;  but  nothing  surely  could 
be  more  absurd  than  for  such  a  senti- 
mentalist to  flaunt  his  own  practical 
methods* in  the  face  of  a  Government 
service  where  nepotism,  even  though 
it  may  occasionally  be  encouraged,  is 
on  principle  disowned. 

The  second  matter  in  which  the  Gov- 
ernment clearly  proves  itself  more 
practical  is  in  the  tests  it  insists  upon 
before  admitting  anyone  to  its  employ. 
Business-men  stand  almost  alone  in 
seeming  unable  to  appreciate  the  value 
of  fitting  the  man  to  the  task.  What 
tests  they  do  employ  are  of  the  most 
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elementary  description,  with  the  con- 
sequence that  the  merchant's  clerk  is 
the  most  untrustworthy  worker  to  be 
found  in  any  service.  The  amazing 
thing  is  that  it  is  on  this  slovenly  and 
antiquated  method  of  arriving  at  their 
assistants  that  they  are  most  apt  to 
plume  themselves.  They  pick  their 
clerks  as  a  gardener  picks  currants, 
and  call  themselves  practical.  Yet  per- 
haps it  is  not  so  amazing  as  it  seems, 
considering  the  opinion  they  hold  con- 
cerning their  own  qualities;  for  if  1 
have  analyzed  them  correctly,  they 
omit  to  allow  for  the  one  thing  that 
economists  have  declared  essential,  the 
trained  intelligence  arising  from  edu- 
cation. Economists  have  set  it  forth; 
but  everybody,  excepting  only  our 
business-men,  have  seen  the  truth  of 
it  in  its  general  aspect.  The  "unbusi- 
nesslike" Government  service  has  gone 
further.  Many  decades  ago  Lord  Ma- 
caulay  drew  up  his  famous  Civil  Ser- 
vice scheme,  which  is  based  on  the  as- 
sumption that,  to  get  to  the  top  of  a 
ladder,  every  man  need  not  start  at 
the  bottom,— in  other  words,  that  there 
is  quality  of  intelligence,  as  well  as 
quantity  of  training,  and  that  efficiency 
is  best  attained  by  putting  the  square 
peg  in  the  square  hole.  It  was  not  to 
be  expected  that  the  business-man  of 
the  time,  serenely  contemplating  his 
own  well-seeming  portrait  according  to 
Dr.  Smiles,  should  be  able  to  discern 
such  a  refinement  of  the  truth.  Per- 
severance and  method,  he  was  being 
assured,  would  bring  him  to  the  top  In 
any  event.  But  business-men  are  sup- 
posed to  move,  however  slowly,  with 
the  times,  and  it  scarcely  seems  exact- 
ing to  expect  the  present  generation  of 
them  to  divert  their  Narcissus-like  gaze 
from  their  own  superiority  to  what  is 
not  only  truth  but  business.  The  Brit- 
ish Narcissus  fading  away  into  an 
American  is  a  prospect  calculated  to 
alarm  more  people  than  Mr.  Stead. 
I  hope  that  I  exaggerate  in  saying 
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that  English  business-men  are  not  prac- 
tical. Not  for  a  moment  would  I  sug- 
gest that  they  are  in  the  habit  of  fling- 
ing themselves  hotly  after  vain  ideals. 
No,  that  would  be  paying  the  man  who 
snores  the  compliment  of  calling  him  a 
dreamer.  Our  Equites  have  never  been 
idealists,  unless  may  be  in  the  time  of 
Elizabeth;  the  more  reason  then  for 
their  being  sternly  practical,  which  it 
is  to  be  feared  they  are  not.  Let  us 
look  once  more  at  this  vital  matter  of 
education.  Many  philosophers  hold  that 
a  general  education  is  the  best,  because 
it  trains  a  man  to  use  his  intelligence. 
To  effect  that  training  is  the  object  of 
universities  such  as  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge, and  in  the  belief  that  such  a 
training  is  effected  it  is  among  their 
members  that  Government  recruits  for 
the  Indian  Civil  Service,  perhaps  the 
finest  service  in  the  world,  and  for  the 
higher  and  more  responsible  branches 
of  the  Home  Civil  Service.  What  is 
the  attitude  of  business-men?  It  is  the 
precise  opposite;  they  will  have  noth- 
ing to  do  with  the  universities.  A  man 
who  looks  for  a  post  in  the  City  on  the 
strength  of  a  university  education  is 
considered  laughable.  Can  he  keep 
accounts  and  manage  a  type- writer?  If 
not,  what  does  he  mean  by  his  applica- 
tion? The  lad  of  fifteen  who  can  do 
these  things  is  of  infinitely  greater 
value.  So,  with  a  sneer  at  useless  and 
unpractical  knowledge,  these  men  re- 
ject the  "fine  flower  of  Balliol."  They 
know  their  own  business  best,  they 
say. 

Unfortunately  they  do  not  know  the 
business  of  the  universities,  which  is 
not  so  much  to  impart  knowledge,  use- 
less or  otherwise,  as  to  train  the  intel- 
ligence. It  would  be  absurd  to  say  that 
a  man  holding  a  university  degree  is 
necessarily  a  man  of  trained  intellect. 
Indeed,  the  universities  continue  to 
make  the  mistake  of  stamping  with 
the  same  hall-mark,— the  degree  of 
Master  of  Arts— alike  those  who  have 


worked  for  Honors  and  those  who  have 
lounged  through  the  Pass  Schools.  It 
is  a  concession  to  the  leisured  classes, 
an  assurance  to  anxious  parents  that 
their  young  hopefuls  have  for  the  space 
of  three  years  or  so  been  as  good  as 
gold;  but  it  is  none  the  less  a  mistake. 
For  it  results  in  an  impression  on  the 
general  public  that  the  immaculate 
young  man  is  the  best  specimen  of 
university  training,  which,  from  the 
point  of  view  of  practical  ability,  he  is 
not,  and  stultifies  the  really  trained 
man  by  apparently  identifying  him 
with  the  other.  Of  course  the  city 
merchant  cannot  be  expected  to  know 
that  a  university  man  who  has  taken 
Honors  has  had  as  practical  a  training 
as  this  country  affords;  and  he  certain- 
ly is  not  likely  to  arrive  at  the  knowl- 
edge by  enquiring  if  the  University  ap- 
plicant knows  bookkeeping  or  writes 
copper-plate.  These  are  not  tests  of 
practical  ability,  of  the  capacity  for 
mastering  routine  work;  they  are  mere- 
ly mechanical  acquirements,  and  attest 
nothing  except  that  a  man  has  ac- 
quired the  necessary  mechanism.  But 
business  is  not  a  mechanical  matter, 
though  it  may  require  a  certain  pro- 
portion of  human  machines.  Book- 
keeping is  an  excellent  requisite  in  the 
man  who  is  going  to  keep  books  all  his 
days,  but  to  consider  it  essential  to  the 
business-man  is  to  put  business  on  the 
level  of  organ-grinding,  which  it  is  not. 
In  other  trades  the  fact  of  a  mechani- 
cal acquirement  is  taken  simply  for 
what  it  is,  namely,  a  fact.  In  journal- 
ism! editors  do  not  inquire  of  their  future 
leader-writers  if  they  can  write  short- 
hand, for  they  recognize  that  short- 
hand-writing is  a  thing  in  itself.  Very 
practical  men  may  acquire  it,  but  the 
acquisition  takes  so  many  years  that 
it  finds  its  value  as  a  speciality,  lead- 
ing to  nothing  but  its,  own  practice. 
Shorthand  writers  have  been  known  to 
move  on  to  some  other  branch  of  jour- 
nalism, such  as  editing,  but  no  editor 
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would  Lope  to  get  a  position  because 
he  once  wrote  shorthand. 

But  again,  there  is  a  kind  of  idea 
among  business-men  that  there  is 
something  in  the  atmosphere  of  their 
offices  that  breeds  practical  ability.  The 
youth  who  came  in  on  the  strength  of 
his  copper-plate  at  a  tender  age  is  sup- 
posed to  have  picked  up  a  mysterious 
capacity  that  in  after  times  entitles 
him  to  become,  let  us  say,  a  managing 
clerk.  It  is  a  charming  and  romantical 
idea  that  from  the  persevering  copying 
of  letters  in  a  good  round  hand  springs 
a  mind,— the  Business  Mind.  It  lends  a 
glory  to  the  dusty  office;  it  transfigures 
the  high  uncomfortable  stool ;  it  betrays 
an  idealism  worthy  of  the  Golden  Age. 
Alchemists  were  supported  by  no  more 
ingenuous  and  delightful  belief.  But 
then  alchemists  were  mistaken;  and  it 
is  to  be  feared  that  business-men  are 
also  mistaken.  For  why  should  a  busi- 
ness mind  spring  from  a  practice  of 
copper-plate?  What  is  this  magical 
creative  power  in  the  ledger?  And  how 
does  it  come  about  that  the  boy  who 
was  put  into  an  office  because  he  did 
no  work  at  school,  and  could  not  there 
be  accused  of  intelligence,  has  blos- 
somed in  ten  years  into  a  practical 
business-man,  while  his  brother  per- 
haps, who,  being  intelligent,  was  sent 
on  to  a  university,  is  at  the  end  of  the 
same  period, — a  period  of  strenuous 
training  as  opposed  to  commonplace 
routine — to  be  considered  incapable  and 
un  business-like  ? 

Perhaps  it  is  unfair  to  ask  these 
questions.  Why  extort  its  secret  from 
the  rose,  or  nip  in  the  bud  the  business- 
man's romance?  It  is  sufficient  to  point 
out  that  the  belief  does  not  tally  with 
any  known  facts  concerning  the  work- 
ing of  the  human  mind,  and  is  conse- 
quently untrue,  or  else,— a  thing  which 
no  business-man  would  allow— that 
"business-like"  means  comparatively 
unintelligent.  The  dilemma,  when  it  is 
presented  in  these  terms,  is  usually,  I 


think,  evaded  by  the  production  of  a 
counter-dilemma,  on  the  horns  of 
which  Government.  Service  is  impaled 
as  a  victim.  Why,  ask  the  business- 
men, are  Government  offices,  which  ex- 
act these  hypothetically  excellent  tests 
before  engaging  their  employes,  why  are 
they  so  frequently  mismanaged?  How 
is  it  that  these  well  examined  officials 
are  so  blind  as  to  mistake  catsmeat  for 
cavalry  mounts?  I  think  that  there 
are  three  sufficient  answers:  (1)  that  a 
Government  office,  being  subjected  to 
publicity,  has  all  its  failings  exhibited 
and  exaggerated  in  a  fashion  that 
makes  them  appear  worse  than  they 
really  are,— that  is  to  say,  they  are  not 
so  mismanaged  as  business-men  make 
out,  and  considerably  less  mismanaged 
than  many  business-firms  that  enjoy 
a  comparative  privacy  of  liquidation; 
(2)  that  the  heads  of  Government  of- 
fices are  still  generally  men  who  went 
in  under  the  old  system,— by  accident 
or  favor,  on  the  business-man's  system, 
in  fact— in  other  words,  that  misman- 
agement is  due  to  the  not  yet  superan- 
nuated survivors  of  the  old  time  and 
of  the  ever-green  business-habits;  (3) 
that  the  one  advantage,  if  it  be  an  ad- 
vantage, that  business-men  have  over 
Government  officials,  namely  self-inter- 
est, the  enthusiasm  of  the  individual 
for  his  own  success,  is  an  advantage 
in  the  nature  of  things  and  cannot  be 
criticised  any  more  than  a  proposition 
of  Euclid.  That  is  why  it  is  absurd  to 
talk  of  a  business  Cabinet,  if  business 
be  used  in  the  ordinary  sense.  You 
may  put  business-men  into  a  Cabinet 
or  into  any  Government  office,  but  they 
will  no  longer  be  business-men.  They 
will  be  State  officials,  quit  of  the  mo- 
tive of  self-interest,  and  possibly  none 
the  worse  for  that.  Only  that  is  an- 
other question.  The  point  is  that  Eng- 
lish business-men  cannot  defend  their 
scorn  of  educational  training  by  any 
proof  of  its  inefficiency  in  the  Govern- 
ment Service. 
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I  have  shown  that  their  scorn  of  a 
general  education  is  as  complete  as  it 
is  unjustifiable.  But  they  are  equally, 
or  almost  equally,  contemptuous  of  a 
special  commercial  education.  They 
cannot,  in  short,  see  any  practical 
value  in  a  man  studying  beforehand 
the  very  things  that  his  business  com- 
pels him  to  know  at  the  risk  of  failure. 
Education,  it  must  be  allowed,  is  not 
our  forte;  in  every  branch  of  it  we  are 
behind  most  civilized  countries.  But 
in  commercial  education  we  have  at- 
tained a  pre-eminent  position  in  the 
rear.  No  doubt  efforts  are  being  made 
by  a  few  enthusiasts;  we  have  got  so 
far  as  to  consider  it  not  impossible  that 
an  ability  to  speak  the  language  of  our 
customers  is  no  deterrent  to  our  trade. 
But  there  are  still  few  China  mer- 
chants, to  take  an  example,  who  would 
exchange  their  copper-plate  writing 
treasure  for  a  clerk  who  could  speak 
Chinese.  There  again  we  see  the  na- 
tional weakness.  Their  fathers,  who 
founded  the  business,  could  not  speak 
Chinese;  and  what  was  good  enough 
for  their  fathers  is  good  enough  for 
them.  And  yet  we  speak  slightingly 
of  the  Celestial  ancestor-worship,  and 
enviously  of  our  business-men,  who 
stand  firm  against  new-fangled  no- 
tions, whose  office  is  their  impreg- 
nable castle  as  much  as  the  ordinary 
Englishman's  house  is,  who  still  talk 
fondly  of  industry  and  method,— in 
short  of  business-habits. 

If  it  were  not  un-English  to  recog- 
nize that  time  passes  and  will  continue 
to  pass,  we  might  be  brought  to  admit 
that  our  fathers'  business  virtues  are 
out  of  date.  Industry  is  a  good  com- 
petitor against  idleness:  it  may  have 
sufficed    to   establish   our   commercial 


supremacy  in  days  when  other  nations 
were,  in  one  way  or  another,  on  strike; 
but  no  diligence  is  in  the  running  with 
ability.  The  hare  outruns  the  tortoise, 
—in  spite  of  the  proverb.  And  what 
our  business-men  have  to  recognize  is 
that  business  is  set  to  another  key. 
The  note  of  successful  business  is  fi- 
nance. It  is,  as  the  Americans  say, 
the  Age  of  Distribution,  which  cannot 
be  conducted  by  methods  of  the  Age 
of  Production.  What  financier  will  ad- 
mit that  diligence  is  his  one  and  only 
quality?  Or  who  would  believe  him 
if  he  did  admit  it?  "I  know  nothing 
about  the  account-books,"  said  a  finan- 
cier recently  in  cross-examination.  In- 
vited to  explain  himself,  he  replied 
that  it  was  his  business  to  direct  the 
financial  operations  of  the  company; 
he  was  not  a  ledger-clerk.  I  believe 
that  the  cross-examiner  expressed  some 
mild  surprise,  as  though  thinking, 
"What  would  Dr.  Smiles  say  to  this?" 
We  know,  or  we  think  we  know,  what 
Dr.  Smiles  would  say;  but  we  know,  or 
we  ought  to  know,  that  ability  to  keep 
accounts  is  not  necessarily  an  ability 
to  direct  financial  operations.  The 
abilities  may  occur  together;  it  is  prob- 
ably due  to  the  fact  that  they  frequent- 
ly have  occurred  together  that  we  are 
not  yet  entirely  Americanized.  But  to 
insist  that  no  man  can  have  the  greater 
without  having  the  smaller  ability  is 
a  mistake;  that  our  business-men  have 
continued  in  too  long.  And  if  they  are 
going  on  for  ever  to  make  possession 
of  the  smalleri  ability  the  sole  test  for 
arriving  at  the  owner  of  the  larger 
ability,  we  shall  end  by  being  Celestial- 
ized  or  in  being  taken  over  by  the 
Hottentots. 

R.  E.  Verntde. 
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(Conclusion.) 


XXX.      DAYS   OF  INTOXICATION. 

Perorations,  togas,  and  Polish  exiles, 
all  vanished  suddenly  in  the  air;  and 
.History  and  Physics  with  them.  I  lived 
days  of  mingled  agony  and  rapture, 
when  the  sun's  light  was  intensified  as 
though  the  orb  had  drawn  nearer  to 
our  earth,  when  the  moon  watched  and 
whispered  to  me,  and  the  Alps  were 
whiter,  and  the  fields  greener  than  they 
had  ever  been  before,  or  will  ever  be 
again:— days  when  the  flowers  in  our 
garden  seemed  to  murmur,  as  they 
sent  over  me  their  waves  of  perfume, 
"Dear  youth,  your  hour  has  come!" — ; 
days  when  every  strain  of  music  that 
caught  my  ear  seemed  to  be  lifted  in 
my  honor,  as  an  accompaniment  to  the 
song  of  triumph  in  my  heart;  days 
when  the  street  crowds  through  which 
I  shot  like  a  fish  through  the  water, 
seemed  to  me  like  so  many  unfortunates 
with  no  valid  reason  for  living;  days 
when  the  cares  of  this  world  and  all 
the  varied  aspects  of  humanity,  and 
things  near  and  things  far  were  all 
seen  through  the  rosy  smoke  of  a  great 
conflagration,  which  had  involved  my 
entire  universe.  There  was  one  poor 
street  in  our  old  city,  where  all  the 
houses  were  to  me  like  temples  and 
palaces  of  dreamland;  and  in  that 
street  there  was  a  house  whose  fagade 
wore  the  look  of  a  great  human  face, 
before  which  I  flushed  and  paled  as 
I  met  the  burning  glance  of  one  par- 
ticular window;  and  in  the  house  there 
was  a  staircase  where  the  air  turned 
dark  about  me,  as  I  mounted;  and  the 
walls  danced,  and  the  stones  trembled 
beneath  my  feet  as  though  shaken  by 
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an  earthquake-shock.  And  an  image 
went  with  me  everywhere,  soft  as  a 
•flower  yet  filling  the  whole  world,— 
terrible  at  once  and  sweet,  familiar  to 
the  eye  and  thought,  and  yet  involved 
in  enormous  and  impenetrable  mys- 
tery, where  fancy  wandered  without  a 
clue  as  the  eye  searches  an  abyss  of 
shade.  Those  were  days  when  I 
scorned  all  things  base,  forsook  my 
childish  games  and  sought  my  moth- 
er's side,  and  heartfelt  prayers  rose 
unbidden  to  my  lips,  for  only  a  God 
of  infinite  goodness,  I  thought,  could 
have  endowed  the  human  heart  with 
such  immeasurable  bliss  as  now  intoxi- 
cated mine.  Yea,  though  I  adored  life, 
death  also  was  fair  in  my  eyes,  for  I 
knew  it  could  never  subdue  the  quench- 
less flame  that  consumed  me,  and  that 
a  future  life  could  be  naught  else  than 
the  absolute  satisfaction  and  immortal 
triumph  of  the  passion  which  had  lift- 
ed me  so  far  above  this  earth. 

But  I  will  say  no  more; — for  one  rea- 
son among  many,  because  I  have  never 
understood  how  a  man  can  bring  him- 
self to  tell  the  public  the  story  of  his 
first  love. 

XXXI.      A   OBEAT   SORROW. 

I  was  aroused  from  this  dream  of 
mine  by  a  thunderbolt.  One  evening, 
just  after  he  had  seated  himself  at 
table  with  us,  my  father's  fork  fell 
from  his  hand,  and  he  tried  vainly,— 
twice— to  pick  it  up.  "I  am  ill,"  he 
said,  and,  rising  with  difficulty,  he 
went  to  a  sofa,  where  he  sat  for  a  long 
time  silent  and  motionless,  with  a 
strange,  fixed  look  in  his  eyes.  Thence, 
by  dint  of  great  exertion,  and  assisted 
by  my  mother  and  one  of  my  brothers, 
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he  went  to  his  bed,  while  a  physician 
was  hastily  summoned. 

From  an  adjoining  room  I  heard  the 
doctor  pronounce  his  terrible  sentence. 
My  father  was  doomed. 

A  stroke  of  apoplexy  had  paralyzed 
one  side  of  his  body  and  deeply  affect- 
ed the  brain.  Thus  was  quenched  in 
one  moment,  like  the  flame  of  a  candle 
by  its  cap,  that  bright  and  vigorous 
mind  in  which  the  logical  faculties 
were  so  largely  developed  and  the  ar- 
tistic perceptions  at  the  same  time  so 
keen;  so  eagerly  receptive  of  all  good 
thoughts,  so  apt  to  profit  by  all  forms 
of  study  and  mental  discipline.  Thus 
ended  fifty  years  of  useful  work,  of 
upright  and  beneficent  life,  of  affection- 
ate care  and  perpetual  sacrifice  for  his 
family,  before  he  could  reap  his  re- 
ward in  the  success  of  his  sons.  He 
died  disheartened;  rent  by  the  anguish 
of  leaving  us  while  we  still  had  need 
of  him,  and  of  plunging  us,  by  his  loss, 
from  easy  circumstances  into  present 
poverty  and  an  uncertain  future;  as 
though  the  only  result  of  all  his  gen- 
erous efforts  had  been  to  make  his  end 
the  sadder. 

From  that  day  on  our  house  was  like 
a  tomb,  in  which,  though  still  alive, 
he  lay  as  one  already  dead,  because 
removed  from  us  more  terribly  than 
by  death  itself,  because,  though  his 
suffering  frame  still  lay  there  before 
us,  like  the  very  embodiment  of  our 
misfortune,  we  no  longer  had  a  father. 
He  still  spoke,  but  in  disconnected, 
meaningless  words,  which  wrung  our 
hearts  more  than  the  very  silence  of 
death  would  have  done.  He  remem- 
bered our  names,  but  misapplied  them, 
as  if  we  too  had  become  for  him  mere 
shadows.  He  listened  to  us  with  a 
strange,  fixed  look,  and  a  brow  wrinkled 
by  his  intense  and  prolonged  effort  to 
pick  up  and  once  more  unite  the  scat- 
tered fragments  of  his  intelligence;  but 
he  no  longer  understood  us.  It  was  as 
though  we  addressed     him  in  an  un- 


known or  forgotten  tongue,  which  ap- 
pealed only  to  the  ear.  And  if  at  times 
for  a  brief  interval  a  glimmer  of  intel- 
ligence returned  to  him,  these  were  to 
us  the  most  painful  moments  of  all, 
because,  suddenly  realizing  his  own 
unfortunate  condition,  he  would  clasp 
his  hand  to  his  forehead  in  a  gesture 
of  despair,  and  wail  forth  his  longing 
for  death,  his  remorse  at  having  be- 
come a  "nuisance"  and  a  "dead-weight" 
upon  our  hands,  and  the  torture  that 
he  endured  from  being  no  longer  able 
to  speak  to  and  understand  us;  all  this 
in  violent  and  broken  ejaculations,  ac- 
companied by  bursts  of  uncontrollable 
weeping,  which  used  to  send  us  also 
sobbing  from  the  room. 

My  poor  father!  It  was  only  then,  in 
my  long  hours  of  reflection,  that  I  real- 
ized all  his  goodness,  all  his  virtues  as  a 
man  and  a  parent.  There  was  a  touch 
of  austerity  in  his  affection.  He  loved 
us,  but  he  did  not  worship  us,  and  in 
this  he  was  wise,  and  for  this  reason 
his  caresses,  though  frequent,  produced 
upon  us  the  wholesome  effect  of  a 
highly  prized  reward.  He  had  been  the 
first  teacher  we  had  any  of  us  known. 
While  we  were  still  very  small  he 
used  to  take  us  on  long  country  walks, 
which  were  a  perfect  delight;  and,  as 
we  fared,  he  was  always  telling  us,  in 
a  fascinating  fashion,  something  use- 
ful to  know.  He  used  to  point  out  to 
us  the  beauties  of  the  landscape,  teach 
us  the  names  of  the  plants,  stimulate 
by  a  thousand  crafty  devices,  and  then 
fully  satisfy  our  infantile  curiosity.  He 
used  to  make  synoptic  charts  to  help 
us  in  our  study  of  Latin;  he  taught  us 
French,  which  he  knew  extremely  well, 
and  caligraphy,  of  which  he  was  a  past 
master;  he  made  us  colored  pictures, 
from  which  we  learned  the  Italian 
names  for  household  utensils,  and  he 
drew  us  maps  after  a  method  of  his 
own  which  cost  him  weeks  of  labor. 
The  many  and  delicate  mechanical  arts 
in  which  he  was  an  adept,  he  continu- 
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ally  exercised  for  our  behoof,  binding 
our  books,  making  us  toys  and  minia- 
ture pieces  of  furniture,  carving  the 
heads  of  our  marionettes,  and  painting 
the  scenery  of  their  little  theatre.  And 
while,  as  a  father,  his  head  and  hands 
were  so  busy  about  things  outside  his 
regular  occupation,  as  a  public  servant 
he  was  not  merely  diligent,  but  ardent- 
ly enthusiastic,  and  each  year  he  sub- 
mitted to  the  Ministry  great  projects 
for  financial  reform,  on  which  he  had 
labored  perhaps  for  months.  Nor  was 
his  intellectual  life  restricted  to  the 
sphere  of  his  office  and  his  home;  he 
read  all  the  new  books,  knew  by  heart 
a  great  quantity  of  poetry,  which  he 
recited  admirably,  had  a  passionate 
admiration  for  the  great  scientists  and 
artists,  and  was  fond  of  visiting  both 
studios  and  factories.  Did  a  man  of 
distinction  in  any  line  pass  through 
our  city,  he  always  called  upon  him, 
introducing  himself,  as  an  eager  boy 
might  have  done,  merely  as  an  ardent 
admirer.  I  cannot  remember  him 
when  his  hair  and  beard  were  not  both 
silver  white,  and  it  seems  to  me  that 
I  must  always  have  seen  him  thus.  Yet 
he  did  not  seem  to  me  an  old  man,  and 
it  never  occurred  to  me,— so  vigorous 
was  he,  so  brilliant  his  conversation, 
even  at  home,  teeming  both  with  apt 
reminiscences  and  new  ideas,  embel- 
lished by  quotation  and  wit,— that  he 
could  die  before  I  was  grown.  And  I 
remember  the  great  pleasure  it  gave 
me,  for  I  took  it  to  be  a  sign  of  longev- 
ity, if  I  put  my  two  hands  into  one  of 
his  large  ones,  to  have  him  squeeze 
them  as  in  a  vise,  till  he  forced  me  to 
cry  out;  and  I  also  remember  that  I 
always  exaggerated  my  cry,  to  give 
him  a  greater  idea  of  his  strength.  His 
was  a  long  life,— yes:  but  still  he  died 
too  soon  for  us  and  for  the  reward 
which  his  most  noble  life  deserved.  My 
poor,  dear  father,— my  master  and  my 
friend, — who  set  me  the  example  of 
every  virtue  and  loaded  me  with  every 


kindness,  and  whom  I  have  been  un- 
able to  repay  by  a  single  public  proof 
of  gratitude!  And  it  was  doubtless  I, 
on  whom,  as  the  youngest  of  his  chil- 
dren, must  have  rested  the  saddest  and 
bitterest  of  his  last  thoughts! 

Night  after  silent  night  I  thought  of 
these  things,  as  from  the  adjoining 
chamber  I  listened  to  his  piteous  wan- 
derings and  exclamations  of  incoherent 
distress;  and  then  to  the  gentle,  sor- 
rowful words,  more  pathetic  even  than 
his,  which  my  mother  would  murmur, 
as  she  watched  beside  him.  Those 
were  indeed  terrible  nights,— and  ter- 
rible days. 

XXXII.      MY   LANE   TTJBN8. 

Such,  however,  is  the  vitality  of  fif- 
teen, that  the  soul  does  not  long  lie 
prostrate  even  under  the  heaviest  af- 
fliction; but  rises  with  an  impetuous 
rebound,  as  a  strong  jet  of  water  flings 
off  the  finger  that  would  compress  it. 
At  all  events  it  was  so  with  me.  Our 
altered  pecuniary  circumstances  occa- 
sioned me  little  distress, — in  fact,  I 
hardly  gave  them  a  thought, — although 
the  change  was  so  great  that  I  could 
not  continue  at  the  University  without 
necessitating  heavy  sacrifices  on  the 
part  of  my  mother  and  brothers.  They 
were  prepared  to  make  them,  ahd 
would  have  made  them  gladly.  They 
all  said  so,  and  I  knew  it;  but  I  also 
knew  that  my  duty  was  voluntarily  to 
take  a  resolve  which  would  free  them 
from  this  obligation;  in  other  words, 
to  choose  a  career  where  I  should  soon- 
er be  able  to  earn  my  daily  bread. 
Farewell,  then,  to  the  visionary  tri- 
umphs of  the  forum!  But,  in  truth,  I 
gave  up  the  forum  as  readily  as  I  had 
aforetime  renounced  the  stage  and  the 
circus.  My  patriotic  enthusiasm  was 
still  aflame,  the  national  struggle  not 
yet  ended,  my  delight  in  things  mili- 
tary not  quite  spent.  I  decided  to  go 
into  the  army,  and  straightway  we  all 
concluded  that  I  would  better  complete 
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my  second  year  at  the  Lycee  and  then 
go  to  a  college  at  Turin  to  prepare  for 
the  entrance  examinations  of  the  school 
at  Modena.  Nor  was  the  good-will,  not 
to  say  gayety,  with  which  I  came  to 
this  decision,  one  whit  disturbed  by  the 
new  conviction  which  first  came  over 
me  during  these  very  days; — I  mean 
the  assurance,  clear,  firm  and  unwav- 
ering, that  whatever  happened  I  should 
eventually  succeed  as  an  author. 

As  almost  always  happens,  it  was  a 
mere  accident  which  gave  my  weather- 
cock imagination  its  final  bent. 

One  day  the  Professor  of  Italian  Lit- 
erature made  us  all  write  in  school  a 
composition  on  the  theme  of  J  Pro- 
messi  Sposi.  Two  days  later,  having 
read  all  our  lucubrations,  he  was  good 
enough  to  declare  that  mine  had  few- 
est faults.  Indeed  he  expressed  him- 
self in  a  yet  more  complimentary  fash- 
ion, making  many  comments  and  con- 
cluding with  a  false  prophecy,  and  it 
was  this  false  prophecy  which  finally 
determined  my  destiny.  Perhaps  1 
should  have  taken  the  self-same  road 
later  if  the  slight  incident  in  question 
had  not  then  given  me  the  impulse. 
True  it  is,  however,  that  only  after  that 
day  did  I  begin  to  study  and  to  write 
with  the  fixed  purpose  and  ardent  hope 
of  some  day  making  a  name  by  my 
pen;  and  that  from  that  time  forward 
my  devotion  to  literature  has  suffered 
no  interruption.  The  first  things  I 
wrote  were  dissertations  in  epistolary 
form,  addressed  now  to  one,  now  to 
another  of  my  friends;  but  they  were 
letters  which  it  would  have  cost  me  a 
pretty  penny  to  send  by  the  post,  and 
which  nobody  Avould  have  read  half 
through,  even  had  I  had  the  courage 
to  foist  them  upon  the  individuals  to 
whom  they  were  nominally  addressed. 
They  were  tomes;  and  said  mighty 
little  about  a  great  many  things;  bom- 
bastic tirades;  an  interminable  string 
of  words,  a  deluge  of  periods;  mere 
exercises  in  imagination  and  in  style, 


into  which  I  crowded  helter-skelter  all 
that  my  mind  retained  of  what  I  had 
read.  I  would  circle  round  like  a  hawk 
before  swooping  down,  and  bearing  off 
some  image  or  locution,  not  properly  my 
own,  but  which  seemed  to  me  a  flower 
or  a  gem.  Indeed  I  often  introduced 
wholesale  the  work  of  other  people, 
merely  coloring  it  with  the  tints  of  my 
private  dye-shop,  and  spreading  it 
abroad  so  as  to  give  it  more  the  air  of 
my  own  goods.  But  besides  all  the 
plagiarism  in  my  prose,  there  was  also 
something  personal  there,  and  that  was 
its  rhythm,  which  has  remained  sub- 
stantially unaltered.  These  epistles 
were,  so  to  speak,  my  finger-exercises 
in  writing.  By  them  I  learned  to  ex- 
press in  words  the  thought  that  was 
working  in  my  mind,  to  round  and  con- 
nect my  periods,  to  handle  with  dex- 
terity the  linguistic  material  which  had 
accumulated  in  my  memory.  Simul- 
taneously with  prose  I  began  to  com- 
pose verses,  for  I  fancied  myself  en- 
dowed with  every  literary  gift.  In  the 
spring  of  that  year  I  had  read  for  the 
first  time  the  lyrics  and  ballads  of 
Prati,  and  the  sonorous  swing  of  his 
rhymes  and  their  maze  of  flashing  color 
had  produced  on  me  the  same  sort 
of  effect  that  is  wrought  upon  a  lad 
who  sees  for  the  first  time  a  magnifi- 
cently decorated  ball-room,  with  its 
whirl  of  fair  women  decked  out  in 
flowers  and  gems.  So  it  came  to  pass 
that  my  poems  were  all  slavishly  mod- 
elled upon  those  of  that  "proud  lord 
of  color  and  of  sound."  I  reeled  them 
off  with  all  the  facility  of  an  impro- 
visatore.  They  jingled  like  waltzes, 
blazed  like  Bengal  rockets,  and  were, 
in  short,  the  songs  and  ballads  of  a 
Prati  in  his  dotage.  But  how  describe 
my  own  rapture,  what  time  I  scribbled 
for  hours  on  end,  by  day  and  by  night; 
when  I  scorned  to  pause  for  dinner  or 
supper,  and  darkness  came  unawares 
upon  one  who  had  lost  all  conscious- 
ness of  the  world  without.     This  liter- 
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ary  fever  of  mine  was  indeed  a  special 
providence,  absorbing  my  thoughts  and 
helping  me  to  rise  above  the  heavy  sor- 
row which  oppressed  the  family  circle, 
and  almost  to  forget  our  great  misfor- 
tune. But  when,  from  time  to  time, 
the  image  rose  before  me  of  that  sad 
wreck  of  manhood  lying  motionless  at 
the  far  end  of  the  house,  and  the 
thought  occurred  that  he  knew  naught 
of  my  new  happiness  nor  would  ever 
read  what  I  was  then  writing  or  might 
write  in  days  to  come,  my  pen  would 
fall  and  my  eyes  fill  with  tears,  and  I 
would  sit  plunged  in  a  mournful  rev- 
ery.  Oh,  how  I  longed  to  have  him 
come  as  he  had  been  wont  to  do  in  the 
old  time,  bringing  me  some  of  the 
tables  in  his  scheme  of  administrative 
reform  for  me  to  copy!  and  how  bit- 
terly it  repented  me  that  I  had  some- 
times failed  to  conceal  from  him  the 
reluctance  with  which  I  laid  aside  my 
book  to  comply  with  his  request!  How 
odious  appeared  my  ingratitude  at 
such  moments,  and  in  what  sorrowful 
and  beseeching  words  did  I  not  ask 
forgiveness  of  his  memory! 

XXXIII.      ASPROMONTE'. 

It  was  the  great  Garibaldi  who,  in 
the  ensuing  August,  suddenly  dispelled 
my  scribbling  mania.  The  cry  of 
"Rome  or  death"  rekindled  all  my  po- 
litical passion,  and  once  more  I  lent 
my  voice  to  swell  the  chorus  of  my 
revolutionary  comrades,  in  their  loud 
rage  against  "the  man  of  Novara"  and 
"the  Sphinx  of  Paris."  We  were  going 
"on  to  Rome,"  "cost  what  it  might," 
and  never  doubted  that  Garibaldi,  who 
was  then  advancing  on  Catania  at  the 
head  of  his  volunteers,  would  enter  the 
Eternal  City,  though  all  the  saints  and 
all  the  devils  withstood  him.  Reason, 
we  would  not  hear.  To  the  inquiry 
"What  if  France  attacks  us?"  our  an- 
swer was,  "We  will  fight  France!" 
"And  if  Austria  drops  down  on  us?" 
.  .  .  "Then  Austria,  too,  shall  feel  our 


might!"  "Death  to  Pylades,  Orestes, 
and  the  whole  lot!"  On  the  day  when 
the  tidings  of  Aspromonte  arrived, 
some  fifteen  of  us  held  a  meeting  in  a 
tavern,  presided  over  by  a  Garibaldian 
recruit  of  the  sixties:— a  bedevilled  lad 
who  had  donned,  in  honor  of  the  occa- 
sion, his  ragged  old  red  berretta.  We  had 
also  rummaged  out  of  mine  host's  pur- 
lieus a  faded  and  tattered  flag,  which 
looked  as  though  it  had  seen  twenty 
battles,  but  had  in  reality  encountered 
no  smoke,  save  the  steam  of  the  soup- 
kettle;  and  we  marched  about  the  city, 
singing  Mercantini's  hymn  and  yelling 
"Rome  or  Death,"  amidst  the  stupefac- 
tion, the  smiles  and  the  reproving 
glances  of  our  pacific  fellow-citizens 
who  looked  upon  us  as  so  many  escaped 
lunatics.  Above  all  were  we  enraged 
against  Colonel  Pallavicini,  who  had 
left  our  city  only  a  few  days  before,  to 
assume  the  command  of  the  bersaglieri 
whom  he  had  himself  led  to  the  assault 
of  Aspromonte;— those  very  bersaglieri, 
one  of  whom  had  sped  the  fatal  ball 
which  wounded  the  foot  of  Garibaldi. 
Yes,  ours  was  a  deadly  hatred  for 
that  base  Pallavicini,  whom  we  had 
"warmed  in  our  bosoms"  for  so  many 
years,  and  who  had  repaid  the  "free- 
dom of  our  city"  by  shedding  our  hero's 
blood!  Some  even  spoke  of  making 
things  hot  for  him  if  he  had  the  temer- 
ity to  show  his  face  again  among  us. 
Our  wrath  was  much  embittered  by  his 
promotion  to  the  rank  of  general, 
which  Ave  regarded  as  insult  added  to 
injury.  A  large-sized  photograph  of 
Pallavicini  was  displayed  in  one  of  the 
booksellers'  windows,  and  we  dallied 
with  the  notion  of  buying  this  and 
having  an  auto  da  fe"  in  front  of  the 
Prefecture.  But  the  portrait  cost  five 
francs,  and  it  seemed  better,  on  the 
whole,  to  spend  the  money  in  beer.  Our 
indignation  reached  its  height— and 
joking  apart  it  was  a  melancholy 
spectacle — when  we  watched  a  column 
of  Garibaldian  prisoners  march  through 
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the  city  on  its  way  to  an  Alpine  fort- 
ress. How  indelible  is  the  impression 
they  made  upon  me!  They  were  about 
a  hundred  in  number,  flanked  by  two 
files  of  bersaglieri.  Those  in  front  were 
in  red  shirts,  and  were,  for  the  most 
part,  men  of  mature  years;— some  were 
even  grey-haired, — their  breasts  flash- 
ing with  medals,— fine  and  haughty 
figures,  who  marched  with  head  erect 
and  resolute  step.  But  behind  these 
came  a  troop  of  mere  boys,  with  bare 
and  bleeding  feet,  whose  dejected  and 
exhausted  look  told  a  pitiful  tale  of 
hunger  and  fatigue.  Their  whole  air 
was  more  that  of  mendicants  than  sol- 
diers; and  in  response  to  our  cry  of 
"Viva  Garibaldi!"  they  turned  upon  us 
wild  and  beseeching  eyes,  which 
seemed  only  to  ask  for  bread.  What 
furious  discussions  took  place  that 
evening  at  the  cafe  between  us  and  our 
friends  of  the  bersaglieri,  who  dubbed 
us  the  "Rome-or-Deathers!"  cracked 
jokes  at  the  expense  of  the  shoeless 
"deliverers,"  and  sung  paeans  to  the 
"conqueror  of  Aspromonte!"  Finally 
a  crowd  collected,  the  proprietor  ap- 
peared upon  the  scene,  and  we  came 
within  one  of  having  a  hand-to-hand 
fight. 

Not  long  after,  the  hated  victor 
was  back  among  us.  I  met  him  to- 
wards dusk,  one  evening,  under  the 
Arcades,  walking  rapidly  along  in  citi- 
zen's dress.  His  eyes  were  bent  upon 
the  ground  and  he  was  apparently  on 
his  way  to  some  rendezvous.  My  wrath 
boiled  up  within  me;  I  stepped  aside, 
but  as  I  did  so  I  flung  him  a  glance  of 
deadly  animosity.  He  took  absolutely 
no  notice  of  me;  his  mind  was  occu- 
pied with  far  other  matters.  Turning 
round  a  moment  later  I  saw  him  leave 
the  Arcade  and  enter  a  handsome  pri- 
vate carriage,  in  which  a  most  attrac- 
tive lady  sat  waiting.  Their  two  heads 
approached,  the  carriage  started  on,  I 
stood  gaping  after  them,  and  Aspro- 
monte remained  unavenged. 


XXXIV.      A   RIVER   OF   INK. 

I  went  back  to  my  literary  forge,  and 
stuck  close  to  it  for  the  rest  of  that 
year.  I  had  a  few  days  of  melancholy 
when  the  Lycce  reopened,  and  my  old 
companions  entered  upon  that  third 
year,  which  I  had  renounced.  I  felt, 
as  it  were,  homesick  for  the  school 
which  I  Avas  leaving  with  my  course 
half-run;  and,  more  than  all  else,  I  re- 
gretted giving  up  my  classical  studies. 
It  seemed  to  me  that  this  involved  a 
loss  of  intellectual  dignity.  But,  by 
dint  of  hard  work,  I  soon  got  the  bet- 
ter of  my  depression;— if,  indeed,  work 
is  the  proper  word  to  apply  to  that 
eruption  of  words  which  broke  out 
afresh  after  the  Aspromonte  episode, 
more  copious  and  violent  than  ever.  I 
was  simply  astounded  when,  many 
years  later,  I  happened  to  find  in  a 
chest  the  manuscripts  produced  at  that 
time.  It  seemed  incredible  that  in  those 
few  months  I  should  have  been  able 
to  daub  so  much  paper  with  ink.  But 
there  they  were; — tales,  dialogues,  sat- 
ires, parallels  between  authors,  philo- 
sophic mince-meat  of  every  kind.  There 
was  even  a  sort  of  Decameron,— may 
God  and  Boccaccio  forgive  me!  My 
passion  really  assumed,  in  those  days, 
almost  the  character  of  a  mental  mal- 
ady. It  declined  from  literature  to 
books  as  such:— to  a  pedantic  and 
puerile  desire  of  seeing  my  own 
"works"  printed  and  bound,  with  the 
utmost  conceivable  luxury  in  the  way 
of  titles,  tables  of  contents,  and  head- 
and-tail-pieces;  and  having  conceived 
the  extraordinary  notion  that  my  copy 
ought  to  be  as  free  as  possible  from 
corrections,  I  used  to  leave  the  most 
outrageous  blunders  rather  than  soil 
the  page  by  an  erasure.  Where  I  got  this 
idea  I  know  not,  for  I  never  allowed 
even  my  most  intimate  friends  to  read 
my  manuscript;  and  as  little  can  I  un- 
derstand my  mania  for  production 
since  I  had  no  serious  thought  of  pub- 
lishing all  those  yards  upon  yards  of 
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prose.  I  suppose  the  necessity  of  writ- 
ing was  upon  me,  as  that  of  leaping 
and  climbing  had  been  in  other  years. 
These  humors  of  the  brain  must  needs 
find  vent;— and  my  mental  excitement 
had  to  work  itself  off  before  my  facul- 
ties could  be  properly  disciplined  and 
fitted  for  sober  and  regular  labor.  All 
the  same  I  am  a  little  ashamed  when 
I  remember  that  literary  orgy  of  mine. 
It  shows  me  how  slight  was  my  endow- 
ment of  common  sense  even  when  the 
down  was  beginning  to  show  on  my 
upper  lip.  It  is  some  small  comfort  to 
remember  that  I  cherished  no  great 
illusions  about  the  intrinsic  value  of 
my  compositions,  and  that,  luckily,  I 
remained  their  only  reader.  None  the 
less  was  I  certain,— yes  absolutely  cer- 
tain!—that  I  should  some  day  achieve 
a  kind  of  success.  I  had  a  clear  and 
calm  conviction  that  my  military  career 
would  be  a  mere  episode  in  my  life, 
while  my  real  vocation  remained  that 
of  putting  black  upon  white  for  the 
benefit  of  humanity.  This  belief  was 
by  no  means  founded  on  my  own  sat- 
isfaction with  what  I  produced  during 
that  period  of  mere  mechanical  prac- 
tice, but  upon  a  presentiment  of  power 
to  come, — a  vague,  prophetic  sense;— on 
a  certain  vibration  within  me,— deep, 
sweet,  continuous, — of  ideas  not  yet 
formulated;  on  a  something  which  I 
felt  running  through  my  veins,  and 
stringing  my  fibres,  and  smouldering 
in  my  brain  and  heart,  but  which 
might,  I  thought,  be  kindled  into  flame 
by  almost  any  unexpected  event: — like 
the  sight  of  an  unfamiliar  city,  the 
society  of  new  friends,  the  entrance 
into  a  freer  life;— by  anything,  in  short, 
which  should  unclose  that  gate  of 
young  manhood,  upon  whose  threshold 
I  now  stood. 

XXXV.       DEPARTUBE. 

The  day  came  at  last  when  I  was  to 
set  out  for  Turin.  It- would  seem  that 
I   should  have  grieved  at   leaving  the 


house  where  I  had  spent  almost  the 
whole  of  my  short  life,  and  the  little 
city,  which  was  at  least  a  natal  city 
to  my  thought;  where  I  had  lived  for 
fourteea  years  and  grown  to  strong 
proportions,  and  where  I  left  so  many 
memories.  But  this  was  not  the  case. 
Youth  has  these  moments  of  cold  ego- 
tism, in  which  a  mad  impatience  to 
break  the  shell,  to  find  a  fresh  horizon 
and  to  play  a  part  in  life,  overrides  all 
softer  emotions,  and,  as  it  were,  expels 
them  from  the  boy's  heart.  This  city, 
which  was  again  to  be  so  dear,  I  now 
felt  to  be  intolerable.  I  knew  its  every 
aspect;  I  carried  in  my  mind  a  picture 
of  the  fagade  of  every  house;  I  could 
recall,  in  their  proper  order,  all  the 
shops  of  all  the  streets,  and  this  com- 
plete familiarity  gave  me  a  sense  of 
equally  complete  satiety.  The  feeling 
extended  even  to  our  exquisite  environs, 
which  were  stamped  upon  my  brain, 
path  by  path  and  tree  by  tree,  and  of 
which  I  was  infinitely  weary.  I  beat 
my  wings  against  those  encircling 
Avails  as  a  falcon  against  those  of  a 
cage.  I  was  so  eager  to  be  gone  that 
a  mere  whiff  of  the  smoke  from  a  loco- 
motive would  set  me  trembling,  as  a 
lover  trembles  at  the  perfume  of  a 
flower  from  his  mistress'  hand.  Yet, 
strange  to  say,  I  do  not  remember  a 
single  detail  of  my  going,  neither  my 
good-byes  at  home,  nor  who  went  with 
me  to  the  railway-station,  nor  even 
whether  my  mood  was  grave  or  gay 
when  the  last  moment  came.  What  I 
recall  most  clearly  is,  that  the  day  be- 
fore I  left  I  summoned  to  our  court- 
yard all  that  remained  of  that  contin- 
gent of  ragged  urchins  who  had  once 
been  my  playmates,  and  distributed  to 
them  the  remnant  of  my  childish  toys, 
requesting  them  to  hand  them  on  to 
their  younger  brothers.  There  were 
colored  prints  representing  French  and 
Italian  soldiers,  toy  houses  and  little 
images,  and  the  trumpets  and  wooden 
daggers  of  my  warlike  days.     It  was 
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only  when  I  watched  them  bearing  off 
the  rubbish,  which  I  had  once  thought 
so  precious,  that  I  felt  one  pang  of 
tender  grief;  as  if  that  moment, 
snapped  the  cord  which  still  united 
within  me  the  youth  and  the  child;— as 
if  those  playthings  were  a  part  of 
me,  which  had  died  and  was  being 
carried  away  for  burial.  A  dense  mist 
envelops  my  memory  from  that  mo- 
ment up  to  the  point  at  which  I  found 
myself  alone  in  a  railway  carriage  on 
a  train  bound  for  Turin,  with  a  well 
roped  valise  on  the  seat  beside  me.  In 
this  bag  were  all  the  marionettes 
whose  wooden  heads  my  dear  father 
had  carved,  which  had  been  the  de- 
light of  my  own  childhood,  and  that  of 
my  brothers  as  well,  and  which  my 
mother  had  commissioned  me  to  give 
to  a  small  nephew  of  mine  at  TUrin.  I 
can  still  see  that  ancient  portmanteau 
embroidered  in  gaudy  colors;  I  can  still 
all  but  feel,  beneath  my  fingers,  the 
round  heads  of  those  dear  old  friends 
of  mine,  which  made  it  bulge  in  all 
directions.  And  I  smile  at  the  recol- 
lection—a pensive,  ironical  smile.  It 
was  a  true  image  of  my  future  which 
lay  hidden  in  that  valise.  Ay  di  me! 
What  else  have  I  done  all  my  life  but 
keep  my  marionettes  a-dancing?  And 
I  cannot  even  flatter  myself  with  hav- 
ing managed  them  particularly  well! 
Here  I  am  to-day  with  my  white  hairs, 
ready  to  start  on  another  journey,  and 
it  seems  to  me  as  though  that  valise 
were  again  by  my  side.  Then  it  held 
my  future  and  now  it  holds  my  past; 
and  Tanitas  vanitatum  is  the  conclusion 
of  the  whole  matter.  When  these 
words,  which  so  sadden  a  man's  soul  at 
first  and  offend  his  pride,  have  become 
his  best  consolation,  it  means  that  his 
race  is  run. 

XXXVC.      A    MY8TBBY. 

That  small  northern  city  which  I  saw 
only  twice  during  the  next  thirty-four 
years,  barely  tolerating  it  as  a  young 


man,  and  giving  it,  at  intervals,  only 
a  passing  thought— that  city  took  on, 
as  I  neared  middle  age,  an  intense  and 
almost  resplendent  individuality,  and 
the  longer  I  live  the  more  I  think  of  it, 
and  the  more  vivid  do  my  recollections 
become.  There  is  nothing  strange  in 
this,  for,  as  a  man  grows  older,  he  nat- 
urally dwells  more  continuously  on  the 
mystery  of  his  existence,  returning  in 
thought  to  its  beginnings,  and  the  places 
that  his  childhood  knew.  What  does 
appear  to  me  singular  is  that  I  dream 
of  that  city  more  and  more;  nor  can  I 
at  all  understand  why  in  my  dreams 
one  dolorous  and  all  but  impossible 
situation  should  continually  recur.  I  am 
in  the  principal  street  with  its  double 
row  of  low  arcades  which  run  from 
end  to  end:  the  hour  is  neither  day  nor 
night,  for  the  arcades  and  the  street 
are  in  one  place  dark,  in  another 
bathed  in  morning  light,  and  then 
again  wrapped  in  a  dense  fog  which 
now  lifts  and  now  becomes  impene- 
trable. It  is  evidently  the  hour  of  the 
Sunday  promenade,  for  the  folk  are 
going  and  coming  in  all  directions  and 
every  shop  is  shut.  I  always  fancy 
myself  just  arrived  and  eager  to  meet 
my  old  friends,  many  of  whom  still  re- 
side in  the  city;  so  I  scan  the  crowd 
with  curious  and  impatient  eyes,  hunt- 
ing for  those  I  know.  Alas!— I  walk 
and  walk  without  discerning  among  all 
those  people  a  single  familiar  face;  not 
even  those  which  would  really  be 
there,  and  which  I  might  therefore  cer- 
tainly expect  to  see  in  my  dream.  In 
vain  I  scour  the  porticoes,— up  and 
down,  hither  and  yon,  I  search  the 
groups  assembled  before  the  caf6s,  the 
idle  flaneurs,  and  the  knots  of  folk 
lounging  upon  the  street-corners  among 
whom  I  never  failed  to  find  a  friend 
when  I  passed  them  as  a  boy.  I  do 
not  recognize  a  single  one!  It  is  a 
whole  strange  population;— like  that  of 
a  city  visited  for  the  first  time.  Oc- 
casionally in  the  deceptive  light,  fluctu- 
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ating  and  dim  as  that  of  a  forest-aisle, 
I  see  a  figure  approaching  which  seems 
for  a  moment  to  be  one  of  those  I  seek, 
and  I  say  joyfully  to  myself  "It  is  So- 
and-So!"     But  as  I  draw  near  I  find 
that  I  have  been  deceived.     It  is  an 
utter  stranger.     Gradually  the  crowd 
disperses,  and  I  am  threading  long  de- 
serted ways,  flanked  by  edifices  I  have 
never   seen   before,— lofty   fortress — or 
prison-walls,— houses      and     ramparts 
crumbling  to  decay.    Anon  I  am  in  the 
open  country,  and  I  make  haste  to  re- 
turn to  the  arcades,  now  traversed  only 
by  an  occasional  pedestrian.   One  after 
another  of  these  I  accost,   but   I  find 
neither    friend   nor    acquaintance.    No 
one  recognizes  or  even  sees  me:   one 
turns  to  the  right,  another  to  the  left, 
and  they  are  gone.     Then  I  hie  me  to 
the  houses  of  my  special  friends,  and 
to  their  offices,  or  visit  the  restaurants 
and  pharmacies  which  I  know  that  they 
frequent,  and  find  only  strangers  there. 
I  ring,  I  knock,  I  call,  but  to  no  pur- 
pose.   Weary  and  sad  I  return  to  the 
great   main    thoroughfare,    and   skulk 
through  the  side  streets,  till  I  find  my- 
self in  a  maze  of  dwellings  which  I 
recbgnize  I  know  not  how,  for  they  are 
all  altered  from  what  they  used  to  be. 
Thence    by    little    squares   and    cross- 
ways,  which  enlarge  and  contract,  un- 
til the  surrounding  buildings  appear  to 
be  treading  some  weird  measure,  and 
through   narrow  passages   which   lose 
themselves  In  darkness,  and  about  the 
precincts  of  old  churches,  which  grow 
into  vast  cathedrals  as  I  draw  near. 
Everywhere   there  are   human   shades 
whom  I  overtake  and  jostle  in  passing, 
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but  not  one  of  them  all  wears  a  visage 
of    the    past.      The   agonizing    pursuit 
goes    on    until    I    wake    overwhelmed 
with  sadness;  and  it  is  years  now  that 
I   have  been   dreaming  the   self-same 
dream,    with    only    slight    variations. 
There  is  some  rational  explanation  of 
it  doubtless,  but  I  have  pondered  long 
and  deeply  and  have  read  big  books  of 
scientific  oneirology  without  coming  to 
a    satisfactory    conclusion,    or    finding 
aught  which  could  throw  light  on  the 
mystery.  And  still  I  say  to  myself  that 
the  solution  is  there — in  some  fact  of 
my  life  or  consciousness,  which  I  de- 
spair   of    discovering,— but    which    I 
know   cannot  be  other  than  sad,  and 
intimately  associated    with    other  se- 
crets   of    the    soul,    no    less    painful, 
which  never  will  be  revealed.    Indeed 
I  have  long  ceased  to  inquire  concern- 
ing such  things;  insomuch  that  if  one 
should  say  to  me  to-day — "I  know.    Do 
you  wish  to  be  told?"    I  think  I  should 
answer — "Let  me  remain  in  ignorance!" 
It  may  be  unmanly  superstition,  but  so 
it  is.  I  am  like  Ibsen's  Oswald— "Afraid 
of  what  I  know  not."     Yet  I  am  al- 
ways glad  to  dream  my  dream  again, 
so     dear  to  me  and  so     fair,  though 
peopled  only  with  ghosts  is  the  little 
Alpine  city  where  the  happiest  phase 
of  my  life  ended  with  the  death  of  the 
dearest,  wisest  friend  I  have  ever  had 
on  earth.     Cuneo  is  the  name  thereof, 
and,  as  I  write  it  with  grateful  rever- 
ence, there  rises  before  me  the  vision 
of  a  city  lying  very  far  away  upon  the 
confines  of  the  world,  drawn  in  lines 
of  azure  upon  the  luminous  whiteness 
of  dawn. 
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About  twenty  years  ago,  by  the 
kindness  of  the  Editor,  I  was  permitted 
to  introduce  to  the  readers  of  this  Re- 
view the  man  of  the  future,  that  mys- 
terious being  who  will  look  back  across 
the  dim  gulf  of  time  upon  us,  his  an- 
cestors, with  much  of  the  same  in- 
credulous but  not  unkindly  scorn  with 
which  we  mentally  caricature  the  poor 
"Missing  Link"  in  the  chain  of  human 
genealogy.  "The  man  of  the  future," 
I  then  said,  "will  be  a  toothless,  hair- 
less, and  stiff-limbed  being,  incapable 
of  extended  locomotion,  with  no  divis- 
ions between  the  toes,  and  priding  him- 
self upon  various  other  'develop- 
ments' which  would  not  at  the  pres- 
ent time  be  regarded  as  improve- 
ments." Much  has  been  written  on  the 
subject  since  then;  but  the  general  ten- 
dency of  essayists  is  to  confirm  the 
view  which  I  had  somewhat  abruptly 
expressed,  and  to  agree  that  the  man 
of  the  future  will  hold  his  place  in  the 
foremost  files  of  time  to  come  by  brain 
power  alone,  discarding  the  animal 
characteristics!  of  teeth  and  hair,  agil- 
ity and  combativeness,  and  disdaining 
the  retention  of  such  useless  peculiar- 
ities as  independent  toes,  each  liable 
to  the  drawback  of  corns  and  chil- 
blains. 

It  was  not  easy,  however,  even  in 
the  enthusiasm  of  youth,  surfeited  with 
Darwinism,  to  feel  altogether  proud  of 
so  maimed  a  descendant;  and  as  years 
pass  retrospect  becomes  the  more  con- 
genial habit  of  thought.  Youth  is  the 
age  of  enthusiasm  and  curiosity  as  to 
the  future;  for  youth  has  no  past  of 
its  own,  and  therefore  little  sympathy 
with  the  past  of  the  world  at  large.  As 
the  vista  of  years  lengthens  behind  us, 
however,  we  fall  to  counting  the  mile- 
stones of  our  journey  through  life,  and 
this  draws  our  eyes  to  the  more  distant 


landscape,  with  its  dim  traces  of  the 
devious  paths  trodden  by  those  before 
us. 

Science  has  not  yet  thrown  her 
searchlights  to  the  uttermost  horizon 
of  that  misty  landscape,  and  mortal 
vision  still  has  limits  which  prevent  us 
from  seeing  what  the  ancestor  of  hu- 
manity was  like  before  he  became  an 
entity.  Even  the  outlines  of  his  earliest 
being  within  our  scientific  ken  are  a 
trifle  blurred  and  indistinct.  We  must 
therefore  be  content  with  the  general 
assurance  that  the  original  man,  the 
ancestor  of  the  human  race,  was  what 
would  in  modern  language  be  loosely 
described  as  a  microscopic  dab  of  mud. 

There  are  persons  of  considerable 
scientific  attainments,  still  outside  lu- 
natic asylums,  who  cherish  the  hope  of 
discovering  the  secret  of  the  beginning 
of  life  by  witnessing  some  process  of 
spontaneous  generation  of  microbes  in 
bottled  fluid;  and  other  persons  of 
equal  or  even  greater  scientific  attain- 
ments have  thought  it  worth  while  to 
conduct  elaborate  experiments  to  com- 
bat the  views  of  the  others.  Both 
alike  seem  to  forget  that  the  microbe 
of  the  present  day— however  simple  his 
organization  may  appear  to  the  limited 
power  of  such  microscopes  as  we  al- 
ready possess,  or  to  the  clumsy  touch 
of  our  chemical  analyses — stands,  as 
man  himself  does,  at  the  end  of  a  long 
line  of  progressive  development.  His 
family  is  as  ancient  as  ours;  and,  like 
us,  he  has  partly  created  and  partly 
accommodated  himself  to  the  conditions 
which  now  prevail  upon  this  planet. 
He  is  as  much  at  home  as  we  are  in 
this  world  of  the  twentieth  century, 
and  on  the  whole  tie  has  succeeded  in 
making  himself  fairly  comfortable. 
He  is,  too,  the  only  rival  whom  we 
need  fear  as  an     enemy.       Man   will 
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never  extinguish  the  microbe,  but  the 
microbe  may  extinguish  man.  To  ex- 
pect him  spontaneously  to  generate 
himself  in  a  bottle  of  fluid  is,  then,  no 
less  insulting  than  would  be  the  pro- 
posal to  build  a  hermetically  sealed 
town  and  after  a  lapse  of  a  certain 
time  expect  it  to  be  filled  with  men 
and  women,  or  at  least  babies.  If 
these  men  of  science  really  desire  to 
see  as  much  of  the  beginning  of  life 
as  is  possible  nowadays,  let  them  take 
a  basin  of  water,  empty  their  solutions 
into  it,  and  throw  in  the  empty  bottles 
and  corks  afterwards.  Then  they  will 
see  the  beginning  of  life  with  the  naked 
eye  on  the  surface  of  the  water  in  the 
basin. 

For  what  will  they  see?  The  empty 
bottles  and  the  corks  will,  without  as- 
sistance, either  attach  themselves  to 
the  sides  of  the  basin,  or  cluster  to- 
gether in  the  centre;  while  those  bot- 
tles which  can  get  rid  of  the  air  inside 
them  will  dive  to  the  bottom.  When 
Newton  saw  the  apple  fall,  he  made  a 
shrewd  guess  at  a  great  truth;  but  he 
did  not  discover  that  what  he  saw 
was  Life  itself.  He  saw  the  attraction 
of  the  earth  for  the  apple,  and  we  call 
the  principle  "gravitation":  but  If  the 
apple  had  fallen,  like  our  hypothetical 
empty  bottles,  into  a  basin  of  water, 
it  would  have  bobbed  up  again  to  the 
surface,  and  ultimately  have  attached 
itself  to  the  side,  unless  indeed  there 
had  been  other  objects  in  the  basin, 
whose  company  it  might  have  sought 
by  preference.  Attraction  is,  in  fact, 
not  only  the  universal  law  of  life,  but 
it  is  life  itself.  So  far  as  those  empty 
bottles  and  that  apple  possess  individ- 
ual life  and  power  of  action,  they  dis- 
play it  by  forcing  their  way  through 
the  air  or  the  water  in  order  to  attach 
themselves  to  the  object  that  attracts 
them  most.  How  nearly  this  process 
approaches  in  appearance  sometimes  to 
the  highest  development  of  deliberate 
choice,   as  we  recognize  that  function 


in  ourselves,  may  be  witnessed  by  any- 
one curious  enough  to  float,  say,  a 
wooden  match  and  a  few  grains  of 
sawdust  in  some  water.  If  the  water 
could  be  kept  absolutely  motionless  it 
is  possible  that  the  separate  grains  of 
sawdust  and  the  match  might  be  kept 
apart  indefinitely,  each  pinned,  as  it 
were,  to  its  own  spot  on  the  surface 
of  the  water  by  the  attraction  of  the 
earth,  although  the  water,  being  still 
more  strongly  attracted,  would  insist 
upon  occupying  the  nearer  .place  and 
so  keep  the  wood  floating  aloft.  But 
in  ordinary  circumstances  the  water 
would  sooner  or  later  be  disturbed, 
moving  the  grains  of  sawdust  hither 
and  thither,  until  one  by  one  they 
come  into  the  sphere  of  attraction  or 
each  other  or  the  match  or  the  side  of 
the  vessel.  It  is  when  they  are  at- 
tracted to  the  match  that  the  phenom- 
enon is  most  interesting.  There  is 
almost  the  coyness  of  courtship  in  their 
circling  approach,  until  they  are  quite 
close,  and  then  it  is  by  a  positive  leap 
that  they  throw  themselves  upon  the 
attractive  object  and  remain  closely 
attached  to  it,  insomuch  that  the  water 
may  be  rudely  disturbed  without  sep- 
arating them.  This  not  only  looks 
like  life— it  is  life:  and  we  may  see  it 
also  in  the  stone  which,  falling  into 
a  well,  does  exactly  what  you  or  I 
would  do.  It  obeys  the  downward  at- 
traction of  the  earth,  but  at  the  same 
time  recognizes  that  of  the  wall  of  the 
well  by  swerving  towards  and  strik- 
ing it  before  reaching  the  bottom.  Al- 
though the  result  would  be  the  same  in 
either  case,  it  is  better  to  try  this  ex- 
periment with  a  stone  than  with  your- 
self. 

Now  let  us  return  to  our  ancestor, 
the  prehistoric  dab  of  mud  which  ret- 
rospective vision  dimly  discerns  seat- 
ed on  the  surface  of  an  as  yet  inchoate 
world.  It  would  be  more  correct,  per- 
haps, to  say  in  the  surface;  for  it  is 
only  with  the  eye  of  imagination  that 
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we  can  elevate  him  above  his  fellows, 
and  promote  bim  to  tbe  status  of  a 
distinguishable  entity,  breaking  the 
sky-line  of  that  distant  horizon.  We 
may  take  him  up  by  the  pound  with 
the  spade  of  fancy,  and  he  will  slide 
back  into  his  parent  chaos,  mere  slime. 
Yet  even  in  the  slime  of  tbe  past  there 
were  gradations  of  rank  among  its  par- 
ticles. Let  us  lay  clown  the  spade  and 
filter  the  ooze  through  the  meshes  of 
thought;  much— most  of  it— slides 
through,  intangible  and  imperceptible 
to  the  touch,  but  some  remains.  What? 
Particles  of  matter.  And  here  we 
reach  the  first  milestone  of  human  his- 
tory. 

What  constituted  this  prehistoric 
particle  of  matter,  our  penultimate 
parent,  so  far  as  our  present  family 
knowledge  extends:  Not  having  one 
to  place  upon  the  field  of  Professor 
Ptthmllnsprts'  microscope,  we  cannot 
dogmatize  upon  its  constituent  ele- 
ments; but,  leaving  this  to  the  profes- 
sors of  the  future,  we  may  be  content 
with  knowing,  from  our  acquaintance 
with  the  general  law  of  attraction, 
that  a  particle  of  homogeneous  matter 
large  enough  to  be  retained  in  the 
meshes  of  a  commonplace  mind  must 
be  composed  of  minor  atoms  sticking 
together.  We  have  seen  how  grains 
of  sawdust  stick  together  in  the  water; 
we  can  see  how  grains  of  water  stick 
together  in  a  drop  at  the  end  of  our 
wet  finger;  it  requires,  therefore,  no 
great  effort  to  see  how,  in  the  ooze 
where  the  first  scenes  In  the  drama  of 
human  life  were  played,  atoms  stuck 
together  and  made  particles.  It  does 
not  matter  how  large  or  small  atoms 
or  particles  may  be — 1  use  no  word  in 
a  severely  scientific  or  unintelligible- 
to-the-vulgar  sense— we  know  that  the 
law  of  attraction  made  those,  which 
had  attraction  for  each  other  and  came 
sufficiently  near  to  each  other,  stick  to- 
gether. How  tightly  they  adhered 
does  not  matter  either;  the  fact  that 


they  adhered  is  sufficient,  because  it 
means  that  they  showed  life,  and  with 
the  commencement  of  life  commenced 
their  struggle  for  continued  and  im- 
proved existence,  and  their  upward 
march  towards  the  top-hatted  and  kid- 
gloved  style  now  affected  by  their  de- 
scendants. 

Viewed  across  so  vast  a  stretch  of 
time,  with  its  innumerable  milestones 
graduating  almost  to  invisible  infinity, 
the  progress  our  ancestors  had  so  far 
made  may  not  appear  extensive.     But 
the  first  step  of  the  journey  is  the  most 
important;  they  had  made  a  start  and 
in  the  right  direction.     They  had  indi- 
vidualized themselves  among  the  sur- 
rounding   slime,    and   had   acquired   a 
new  status  and  new  power.    The  fruit- 
vendor  who  places  the  largest  straw- 
berries at  the  top  of  the  basket  might 
plead  that  he  does  so  in  obedience  to  a 
natural  law:  for,   other    things    being 
equal,  it  is  undeniably  the  rule  in  this 
world  of  stress  and  struggle  for  exist- 
ence that  the  biggest  comes  to  the  top. 
Sometimes  other  things  are  not  equal, 
and  the  biggest  sinks  by  sheer  weight, 
which  may  be  only  another  phrase  for 
incapacity  to  rise.     The  truth  of  both 
axioms  may  be  observed  by  the  sim- 
ple  experiment  of    gently    shaking  a 
farthing's-worth  of  mixed  bird-seed  in 
a  wine-glass.       The  larger  seeds  will 
come  to  the  surface;  but  the  superior 
size  of  the  stones  with  which  the  dis- 
honest seed-merchant  has  eked  out  the 
weight!    of    his     wares     avails    them 
nought.    They  can  be  descried  through 
the  glass,  sinking  ignobly  to  the  bot- 
tom, past  even  the  smallest  and  most 
insignificant  of  the  seeds.     And  herein 
we  see  repeated  the  first  parting  that 
our     ancestors      suffered— when      one 
branch  of  the  family  by  its  inert  weight 
had  to  sink  down  below  and  people  the 
interior  of  the  earth  with   stones  and 
minerals,     while    the    other    remained 
above  to  cover  the    surface  with    life 
and    beauty.     From    this    momentous 
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epoch  in  our  history,  when  we  became 
the  "upper  classes,"  we  have  nothing 
to  do  with  the  struggle  for  existence  of 
our  poor  relations,  the  stones. 

Since  they  parted  company  with  us 
and  came  down  in  the  world,  they 
have  gone  through  great  trials,  and 
have,  like  human  unfortunates,  suffered 
the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold— now 
molten  into  igneous  strata,  and  now 
cloven  by  the  frost  of  glacial  epochs. 
But  they  have  also  achieved  great 
things:  and  there  are  beauties  in  gem 
ind  crystal,  stalactite  and  ores  of  rain- 
bow hue,  in  marbles  and  alabasters, 
which  still  move  cur  minds  with  the 
sense  of  a  beauty  kindred  to  the  love- 
liest products  of  the  life— the  higher 
life,  as  we  are  justified  in  regarding 
It— to  which  our  branch  of  the  family 
uas  attained;  just  as,  in  India,  you 
may  often  find  the  loveliest  women  in 
the  lowest  castes. 

We  soon  forgot  our  poor  relations, 
however:  for  one  step  necessitates  an- 
other, and  the  position  of  our  ances- 
tors, in  the  surface  of  the  slough 
which  the  world  of  the  past  resembled, 
subjected  them  to  the  inevitable  pro- 
cess of  knocking  against  other  things 
and  each  other  whenever  natural 
movements  agitated  their  surrounding 
slime.  In  such  conditions  it  was  in- 
evitable that  they  should,  like  pebbles 
upon  a  wave-washed  beach,  tend  to 
assume  a  rounded  or  oval  outline;  and 
with  the  conservatism  that  is  the 
marked  characteristic  of  the  animal 
and  vegetable  kingdom  this  early  shape 
of  our  common  ancestors  is  retained  in 
the  beginning  of  all  life,  as  in  the  eggs 
of  birds,  reptiles,  and  Insects,  and  the 
seeds  of  plants:  while  the  fact  that 
we  and  other  mammals  have  left  off 
the  habit  of  laying  eggs  need  not  fill 
us  with  unseemly  progressive  pride. 
Comparative  anatomy  shows  that  we 
are  still  conservative  to  the  backbone 
in  our  allegiance  to  types  that  were 
ours  before  we  had  backbones;  for  even 
r.TViwo  aoi.        vol.  xviii.        955 


we  are  oviform  in  our  earliest  begin- 
nings. The  first  triumph,  then,  of  our 
ancestors  was  to  be  able  to  maintain 
their  position  at  the  top  of  things,  gen- 
erally by  their  superior  size  and  what 
we  may  call  in  a  prophetic  sense  their 
agility,  as  opposed  to  the  inert  weight 
of  their  relatives  who  sank  to  make 
the  mineral  world;  and  the  second 
was  the  accidental  acquisition  of  an 
oval  shape,  which  enabled  them  to  sur- 
vive the  buffetings  of  their  neighbors. 
But  if  they  imagined  that  the  strug- 
gle for  existence  was  finally  decided  by 
those  two  achievements,  the  subse- 
quent experiences  of  us,  their  descend- 
ants, show  how  vastly  they  were  mis- 
taken. In  what  way,  then,  did  this 
struggle  for  existence  next  spur  them 
on  to  self-improvement?  It  is  obvious 
that  those  were  most  favorably  cir- 
cumstanced who  possessed,  in  addition 
to  relative  size  and  regularity  of  out- 
line, a  special  power  of  cohesion  be- 
yond the  ordinary  attraction  of  mat- 
ter to  matter.  We  see  varying  degrees 
of  attraction  around  us  every  day  of 
our  lives:  we  feel  them  in  the  presence 
of  victuals  and  drink,  in  the  choice  of 
occupations,  and  above  all  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  the  opposite  sex.  But,  fol- 
lowing the  golden  rule  of  experiment- 
ing in  corpore  viM^-eis,  for  instance,  in 
dropping  a  stone  instead  of  yourself 
down  a  well,  to  see  it  strike  the  side — 
you  will  be  able  to  note  results  with 
more  philosophic  calm  if,  instead  of 
testing  the  special  attraction  which  a 
certain  brand  of  wine  or  a  particular 
type  of  female  beauty  has  upon  your- 
self, you  make  observations  of  the  fact 
that  a  bullet  is  more  strongly  drawn 
to  the  earth  than  a  feather,  and  that 
a  needle  will  leap  from  among  a  heap 
of  pins  to  get  to  the  magnet.  And  al- 
though you  cannot  put  this  to  the 
test,  I  will  venture  to  assert  that  if  the 
bullet  were  larger  than  the  earth,  the 
latter  would  go  to  the  former:  and  cer- 
tainly a  small  magnet  will  be  drawn 
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to  a  large  lump  of  steel,  while  in  all 
cases  yon  can  feel  that  the  steel  pulls 
the  magnet  when  jou  try  to  separate 
them.  The  various  forms  and  degrees 
of  special  attraction  may,  therefore, 
he  described  as  affinity;  and  our  an- 
cestors certainly  belonged  to  that  sec- 
tion of  the  upper  classes  of  the  upper 
past  whose  constituent  parts  possessed 
marked  affinity  for  each  other.  A  par- 
ticle otherwise  composed  would  have 
within  it  a  force  constantly  tending 
to  disruption,  and  in  the  long  run  this 
tendency  to  decomposition  would  prove 
a  decisive  disadvantage  in  the  strug- 
gle for  existence.  And  among  the  sur- 
vivors new  subtle  distinctions  were 
soon  observable— just  as  among  their 
successors  of  the  present  day  there  is 
always  an  Mite  of  the  &ite— owing  to 
the  birth  of  the  discriminating  faculty. 
In  proportion  to  the  affinity  of  the  ele- 
ments composing  these  early  beings 
would  be  their  position  in  its1  sub- 
stance. Those  which  were  the  more 
strongly  attracted  would  be  drawn  to 
the  centre;  those  less  privileged  would 
stand  in  a  ring  outside,  getting  as  near 
the  centre  as  they  could;  the  unattrac- 
tive detrimentals  would  be  severely 
dropped.  Thus  each  of  our  ancestors 
was,  as  one  of  their  wise  descendants 
has  discovered  of  modern  man,  a  mi- 
crocosm in  himself,  with  satellites  in 
their  orbits  round  his  centre.  And  even 
as  suitable  atoms  came  within  the  ra- 
dius of  his  attraction  they  took  their 
proper  place,  and  the  larger  he  grew 
the  more  attractive  he  seemed  and  the 
ring  of  outsiders  grew  closer.  Thus, 
although  to  the  eye  of  fact  our  ances- 
tor was  still  scarcely,  if  at  all,  dis- 
tinguishable from  the  slime  in  which 
he  continued  to  reside,  he  had  made  a 
great  stride  up  the  ladder  of  evolution. 
He  had  mastered  the  secret  of  assimi- 
lation and  of  growth.  For  we  must 
note  here  the  wide  potential  distinc- 
tion between  this  form  of  development 
and  the  mere  accretion  by  which  min- 


erals increase  in  bulk.  The  growth  of 
our  ancestors  took  place  by  means  of 
absorption  and  selection  of  what  we 
would  now  call  food;  which  was  sep- 
arated into  its  constituent  elements  ac- 
cording to  their  attractiveness,  and  dis- 
tributed to  the  various  parts  of  the 
body.  In  other  words,  our  ancestor  di- 
gested and  assimilated  his  food;  and, 
at  that  stage,  man  could  do  no  more. 
Stones  have  not  learned  to  do  it  yet. 

The  faculty  which  next  calls  for  no- 
tice, though  all  matter  had  possessed 
it  from  the  first,  is  that  of  motion. 
Everything  which  was  attracted  to 
anything  else  moved  towards  it;  but 
our  ancestor  belonged  to  that  fortu- 
nate class  of  beings  whose  complex 
attractions  were  so  evenly  balanced 
that  he  was  always  drawn  whither  it 
was  advantageous  to  be.  He  was 
neither  too  earthy,  nor  too  spiritual  in 
his  affinities:  he  was  a  man  of  the 
world,  and  as  such  kept  himself  always 
in  evidence.  When  the  sun  rose  in  the 
heavens  he  rose  towards  it  and  ap- 
peared in  public;  when  the  sun  set,  he 
consoled  himself  during  the  hours  of 
darkness  with  less  distinguished  so- 
ciety, and,  descending  to  the  lower 
strata  of  the  upper  life  of  the  period, 
often  found  himself  at  night  in  com- 
pany of  which  he  would  have  been 
ashamed  in  daylight  had  he  possessed 
the  faculty  of  shame.  (And  if  I  appear 
to  be  premature  now  and  then  in  my 
analogies,  will  the  reader  kindly  at- 
tribute it  to  the  natural  pride  and  filial 
affection  which  properly  inspires  the 
man  who  has  discovered  his  long-lost 
parent?  Some  people  might  be  ashamed 
of  owning  descent  from  a  dab  of  mud. 
I  think  it  the  more  dutiful  course  to 
take  the  poor  dab  on  the  tip  of  imag- 
ination's finger,  and  hasten  to  recog- 
nize my  own  features  in  its  counte- 
nance, my  own  attributes  in  the  skill 
with  which  it  accommodates  itself  to 
its  surroundings.  I  will  now  wipe  the 
finger  of  imagination  upon  the  hand- 
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kerchief  of  argument,  and  proceed.)  Be- 
sides his  affinity  to  earth  and  sun,  our 
ancestor  owned  allegiance  to  the  moon 
—which  appears  to  have  had  the  great- 
est influence  upon  his  career,  and  to 
be  directly  responsible  for  the  achieve- 
ments of  many  men  of  science,  as  will 
be  hereafter  shown— and  also  to  other 
things.  As  he  attracted  attractive 
particles  to  his  inside,  so  was  he  drawn 
in  the  direction  where  attractive  par- 
ticles were  thickest.  Thus  early  was 
developed  that  faculty  of  mankind  dur- 
ing social  entertainments  to  cluster 
round  the  bars  and  supper-tables.  Oh! 
man  was  getting  on!  And  here  it  is  to  be 
observed  that  the  attraction,  we  may 
call  it  the  yearning,  of  our  ancestor  for 
his  food  proceeded  directly  from  his  in- 
side—that is  to  say,  the  central  part  of 
him,  which  had  the  strongest  attrac- 
tion for  the  stuff  he  wanted,  was  the 
part  which  drew  him  towards  it.  "We, 
his  superior  descendants,  have  a  braLn 
which  polices  our  actions,  and  we  do 
not  reach  after  a  sandwich  with  our 
stomachs.  But  we  need  not  be  proud. 
Our  relatives,  the  amoeba  and  the  star- 
fish and  others,  do  this  thing  still,  and 
the  habit  is  one  to  which  we  owe  much. 
In  default  of  organs  of  prehension, 
mastication,  and  so  on,  it  was  some- 
thing for  our  ancestor  to  be  able  to 
reach  out,  as  it  were,  with  something 
for  his  dinner.  Not  that,  in  all  prob- 
ability, he  greedily  extruded  his  simple 
internal  arrangements.  It  sufficed  if 
their  tendency  was  to  gravitate  to- 
wards that  margin  of  his  ovoid  person 
near  which  the  food  was  situated.  The 
rest  was  simple,  for  the  outer  ring- 
rind  (or  skin  we  might  call  it  nowa- 
days) of  semi-attractive  atoms  with 
which  he  had  clothed  himself  had  no 
such  cohesion  as  to  refuse  admittance 
to  a  favored  morsel.  It  was  against  our 
first  parent's  claim  to  very  high  rank, 
as  rank  goes  in  modern  times,  that  he 
took  in  his  food  at  any  part  of  his  per- 
son;   but    here,    again,    the    amoeba— 


what  evolutionists  would  have  done 
without  the  amoeba  I  cannot  say- 
comes  to  our  rescue.  The  amoeba  does 
it,  unblushingly,  in  the  glare  of  this 
so-called  twentieth  century.  Before 
leaving  this  section  of  my  argument  I 
would  like  to  call  attention  to  the  anal- 
ogy between  this  movement  of  the 
most  sensitive  particles  of  our  ances- 
tor's composition  towards  the  object  of 
attraction  and  some  of  our  own  con- 
scious impulses.  The  only  difference 
is  that  we  are  specialized.  We  have 
elaborated  the  system  of  subdivision  of 
labor,  and  our  brains  do  these  things 
by  proxy.    Verb  sap. 

And  here  we  come  to  the  penulti- 
mate triumph  of  life;  namely,  the  fac- 
ulty of  reproduction.  Hitherto  the  life 
of  the  individual  was  indefinite.  The 
influence  of  the  sun  was  necessary  to 
produce  that  equipoise  of  conflicting 
attractions— the  earliest  "balance  of 
power"  known  in  mundane  politics — 
which  enabled  our  honest  ancestor  to 
hold  his  own  among  others,  as  may  be 
seen  from  the  diurnal  rotation  of  our 
elementary  functions.  The  influence  of 
the  moon  had  much  to  say  in  the  mat- 
ter also:  witness  the  lunar  periods  in 
the  life  of  many  animals.  And  that 
we  are  of  the  earth,  earthy,  goes  with- 
out saying:  else  we  would  not  be  glued 
to  it  by  our  feet  all  our  lives.  Those 
creatures  survived  (our  ancestor  among 
the  number)  who  were  able  to  accom- 
modate themselves  to  the  changing 
conditions  created  by  these  conflicting 
influences.  We  were  like  frontier 
tribes  in  Central  Asia,  displaying  all 
kinds  of  unexpected  forms  of  activity, 
according  as  one  or  another  "sphere  of 
influence"  overlapped  us.  And  when 
I  say  "we,"  I  do  not  mean  that  at  this 
period  of  evolution  there  were  lots  of 
us.  All  the  hopes  of  humanity  were 
centred  in  one  person,  and  with  all 
the  goodwill  in  the  world  I  cannot  dis- 
tinguish him,  our  ancestor,  from  the 
other    dabs    of    mud    around    him.     I 
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would  throw  my  arms  around  his  neck 
if  I  could  find  him:  but  he  had  no 
neck,  and  did  not  appreciably  differ 
from  what,  in  our  vulgar  modern  way, 
we  should  call  "sludge"  or  something 
like  that. 

And   the   first    accident  which    hap- 
pened to  him,  although  it  prepared  the 
way  for  the    publication  of    Darwin's 
"Origin   of   Species,"    would  have  ap- 
peared to  his  limited  vision,  if  he  had 
had  any,  in  the  light  of  a  misfortune. 
I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  it  was  at 
the  close  of  an  unusually  hot  day  in 
spring  (hot  days  in  spring  have  been 
responsible  for    many    strange    occur- 
rences in  the  animal  world  since  then) 
that   he  got  left   high   and  dry   above 
the  high-water  mark  of  the  period.  Not 
very   dry,    because   everything,    includ- 
ing the  air,  was  wet  in  those  days,  but 
still  out  of  his   element  rather.      And 
it  is  always  this  factor  of  novel,  and 
apparently      unsuitable,      environment 
which    has    brought    out    the    highest 
qualities  of  the  human  race.    We,  who 
are  plagued   from  our  birth  with   the 
vagaries  of  a  climate  which  is  beneath 
contempt,   have   multiplied    and    sent 
out  conquering  colonies  to  people  half 
the  world,   including  nearly  all  those 
regions  of  perennial  wealth  where  oth- 
er men  had  been  tempted  to  become 
vile  because    every    prospect    pleased. 
Witness  Ceylon,   with   its    British  ad- 
ministrators.    Yet  the  achievement  of 
our  ancestor,  who  was  left  high  and 
damp  by  a  retiring  spring  tide,  throws 
the  conquest  of  India  and  the  admin- 
istration of  Ceylon  into  the  shade.  He 
invented — invenio,  "I  come  into,"  there- 
fore "I  find  out,"  therefore  "I  invent" 
—reproduction.    Let  us  think  what  this 
means.    Hitherto  the  life  of  a  species, 
or  a   genus,   or  a  kingdom,   had  been 
the    life    of    the    individual.      It    did 
not  matter  how  cleverly  our  ancestor 
or    any    of    the    other    persons    who 
might   have  become  the  ancestors  of 
beings  totally  different  from  ourselves 


adapted  themselves  to  their  surround- 
ings:  without  reproduction,  the  world 
would  have  been  filled  only   with  the 
original    individuals    who    were    once 
microscopic  dabs  of  mud.       All    that 
was    needed   for   everlasting   existence 
was  the  faculty  of  adaptation  to  the 
various  forces   of  attraction.     We  see 
one  instance  in  the  successful  adapta- 
tion of  the  air  to  the  circumstances  of 
life.    The  air  was  a  creature,  just  like 
our   first  ancestor— more   volatile    and 
lively  perhaps,  and  less  severely  hand- 
icapped in  the  struggle  for   existence. 
And  it  has  made  no  progress.     It  goes 
on  attracting  suitable  elements  into  it- 
self  when   it   can,    and    parting  with 
them  when  it  must;  and  it  has  grown 
to  an  immense     size.       It  covers  the 
whole  earth;  but,  like  the  human  be- 
ings of  tropical  climes,  it  has  not  yet 
found  any  incentive  to  further  evolution 
because   it   has   never   been   placed   in 
sufficiently  difficult  circumstances.     So 
far  as  we  know,  it  is  the  same  air  that 
rose  aloft  when  our  ancestor  grovelled 
in  the  slime  ever  so  long  ago.     It  has 
remained  "it,"  while  we  have  become 
"he's"  and  "she's."     The  water  is  an- 
other creature  who  has  been  able  to 
flow  along  in  its  old  course   without 
interruption,   so  far  as   we   know:   al- 
though the  glacial  epoch  may  have  hit 
it  hard,  and  the  Flood  have  buoyed  it 
up   with   foolish   hopes  of  swallowing 
the   whole    wide   world.       It   did    not 
reckon  with  the  insignificant  creature 
who,  whether  in  the  Ark  or  by  other 
means,    weathered   the  era  of  water's 
dominion,  and  has  emerged  triumphant 
to  build  bridges    and  watermills    and 
ocean-going  ships,    and  now  talks    of 
using  the  "wasted"  strength  of  water 
to  do  all  his  work  for  him,  turn  his 
machinery,    light  his   house,    and   pro- 
vide the  force  for  driving  his  tricycle. 
Here  we  see  on  a  world-wide  scale  the 
grand    triumph    of    those    who     have 
struggled  against  difficulties,  as  in  de- 
tail we  see  it  also   in  the  victory  of 
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Northern  European  races  over  the  soft 
and  luxurious  inhabitants  of  the 
"Sunny  South"  and  tropics. 

Well,  our  ancestor  might  have  had 
the  good,  or  bad,  luck  to  find  himself 
so  adapted  to  surrounding  circum- 
stances that  he  continued  to  expand 
and  grow,  swallowing  everything  he 
had  a  mind  to,  until  his  slimy,  shape- 
less bulk  covered  what  we  call  conti- 
nents and  oceans,  and  became  in  size 
a  worthy  rival  of  the  air  and  the  wa- 
ter, and  an  example  to  the  various 
minerals  cramped  down  below  in  their 
restricted  areas.  But  in  that  case  he 
would  not  have  been  our  ancestor,  be- 
cause it  was  only  owing  to  the  fact 
that  he  met  with  an  accident  in  being 
cast  up  beyond  the  reach  of  ordinary 
tides  that  he  was  compelled  to  invent 
reproduction.  He  may  not  have 
seemed  happy  at  first.  The  air  scoff  - 
ingly  passed  over  his  surface  and  dried 
his  skin:  but  he  took  what  he  wanted, 
all  the  same,  from  the  air  as  it 
passed.  His  more  fluid  portions  dis- 
played an  unworthy  inclination  to  sink 
into  the  ground,  but  he  got  something 
out  of  the  ground  too.  And  when  the 
sun  rose  next  morning,  it  shone  upon 
something  just  a  little  different  from 
anything  which  it  had  seen  before. 
Shrivelled  somewhat,  and  as  deplor- 
able as  a  stranded  jelly-fish,  our  an- 
cestor boldly  met  the  gaze  of  the  sun 
—for  was  he  not  the  prospective  father 
of  Britons?— and  he  took  what  he 
wanted  from  the  sunlight.  So  the  day 
passed  and  the  night,  and  other  days 
and  nights  to  follow,  until  another  high 
tide  came  at  the  full  moon  and  washed 
over  our  parent  once  more.'  And  what 
happened  then?  During  his  long  rest 
between  high-water  marks  he  had  got 
stuck  too  tightly  to  the  ground  to 
leave  it  again.  Some  of  him  had  in- 
deed sunk  into  crevices  between  the 
particles  of  the  soil — a  habit  which  the 
roots  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  have 
inherited     and     improved     upon — and 


held  him  where  he  was.  But  the  bulk 
of  him  strove  to  loyally  obey  the  old 
impulse  that  used  to  draw  him  up- 
wards to  the  sunlight  when  he  was 
what  naturalists  would  call  a  free- 
swimming  embryo  of  his  present  self. 
The  attraction  of  food  was  strong  up- 
on him  also,  and  the  moon  that  drew 
up  the  tides  strained  him,  too,  towards 
her.  Thus  for  the  first  time  in  his 
life  he  felt,  as  Britain  felt  when  the 
American  colonies  claimed  the  right 
to  independence,  that  he  must  part 
with  a  portion  of  himself.  It  stretched 
upward,  and  the  bond  that  held  them 
together  grew  thinner  and  weaker.  His 
rind— may  I  call  it  "skin"  ?— assumed 
an  elongated  shape,  with  an  hour-glass 
constriction  between  the  part  which 
held  to  the  earth  and  the  part  that 
would  float  through  the  water.  At 
last,  with  a  wrench  almost  like  that  of 
dissolution,  it  parted;  and  a  fragment 
of  him,  small,  globular,  and  free,  as 
once  he  was  himself,  rose  upwards  to 
the  sunlight  or  to  bask  in  the  moon's 
rays.  It  is  unfortunate  that  we  can- 
not decide  which  was  the  attraction; 
but  from  the  lunar  periods  connected 
with  reproduction  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  the  moon  was  the  govern- 
ing influence.  At  any  rate,  what  was 
left  of  our  ancestor  settled  down 
again,  contentedly,  for  he  had  borne  a 
son.  Nor  was  that  the  only  one.  The 
changing  seasons  brought  him  new  op- 
portunities of  growth,  and  at  favorable 
periods  he  cast  off  in  the  same  way 
other  fragments  of  himself;  and  con- 
tinued doing  so  to  a  very  great  age, 
until  perhaps  his  great-great-great- 
and  so  on  grandchildren  who  had  risen 
in  the  world  would  have  been  ashamed 
to  recognize  the  simple  old  fellow,  with 
no  organs  and  no  specialized  functions 
whatever,  as  their  ancestor.  We  are 
not  so  proud. 

We  cannot  be  certain,  of  course,  that 
this  new  power  of  reproduction  was 
gained  by  a  single  individual  only,  or 
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that  evolution  had  taken  place  in  no 
other  directions.     The  earth  was  filled 
with  rude  variations  of  types,  which 
were  holding  their  own  in  the  struggle 
for  existence,    because    the    favorable 
circumstances  which  gave  each  of  them 
a  start  were  being  incessantly  repeat- 
ed with  the  changes  of  days  and  sea- 
sons.   But  our  concern  is  with  our  an- 
cestor  and  his  progeny   only.     These 
might  not  have  survived,  and  quite  a 
different  being  to  myself  might  now  be 
speculating    upon    the    origin    of     the 
world's   inhabitants   but  for  the    fact 
that   our    ancestor's     children    proved 
themselves  to  be  true  chips  of  the  old 
block.     He    had    invented    "reproduc- 
tion"; they  responded  with  "heredity." 
When  the  sun  rose  next  day  there 
may  have  been  little  or  nothing  in  the 
appearance    of    these    individuals    to 
mark   their   immense   potential   differ- 
ence from   their  comrades  all  around. 
There  was  no  analytical  chemist  to  ex- 
amine them  and  demonstrate  that  they 
were   composed    of   exactly   the   same 
elements  in  the  same  combination  as 
their  father;  and  there  were  no  men  of 
science  to  draw  the    conclusion    that 
when    chance    threw    them    into    the 
same  situation  as  that  into  which  he 
had  originally  fallen,   they  would  be- 
have exactly  as  he  did.     Yet  this  is 
what  our   second   ancestor   could   not 
help  doing.     He  behaved  as  his  father 
—the  first  father    in    the    world— had 
done;  that  is  to  say,  he  parted  with 
portions   of  himself   and  created  new 
creatures  in  his  own  likeness.       Thus 
was  death  vanquished.     Hitherto  the 
life  of  all  the  types  in  the  world  ended 
with  the  individual;  and  although  sim- 
ilarity   of    surrounding    circumstances 
induced    uniformity,     there     was     no 
heredity.       Now  there  had  come  into 
the  world  a  creature  with  the  faculty 
of  subdividing,  i.  e.  propagating,  itself. 
In  the  lowest  orders  of  animal  and 
plant  life— the  orders,  that  is  to  say, 
which  have  advanced  least  from  our 


common  starting-point— we  still  find 
this  dual  form  of  existence  in  the  shape 
of  a  fixed  parent  with  free-swimming 
young,  destined  in  their  turn  to  be- 
come fixed  and  give  birth  to  free  prog- 
eny. 

At  the  first  glance  it  might  not  be 
thought  that  much  had  been  gained 
by  this  new  development;  but  let  us 
recapitulate.  Our  ancestor  was  still 
not  very  distinguishable  from  a  dab  of 
mud;  but  he  had  acquired  the  power 
of 

(1)  Attracting  or  Drawing  into  his  own 
Substance  those  Elements  which  had  for 
him  the  Strongest  Affinity —  or,  as  we 
should  say  nowadays,  which  he  liked 
most.  Other  less  potently  attracted 
elements  went  to  form  his  indurated 
integument  or  skin;  and  yet  others,  un- 
attracted — or,  as  we  say  now,  unattrac- 
tive or  innutritious— were  rejected  al- 
together. Thus  in  a  rude  way  he  per- 
formed the  functions  which  we  now 
carry  on  by  means  of  specialized  or- 
gans when  we  breathe,  eat,  or  drink. 

(2)  Moving  Upwards  or  Downwards  or 
Sideways  when  it  suited  him— by  which 
I  do  not  mean  that  he  exercised  any 
independent  volition,  such  as  we  think 
that  we  ourselves  do,  when  he  went 
hither  or  thither,  but  that  he  obeyed 
inherited  impulses  which  tended  to  his 
advantage.  If  they  had  not  he  would 
not  have  inherited  them,  for  they 
would  have  so  handicapped  his  ances- 
tors in  the  struggle  for  existence  that 
they  would  not  have  survived  to  pro- 
duce him.  The  only  movements  which 
were  perpetuated,  therefore,  were 
such  as  the  accidental  experience  of 
generations  "proved  to  be  good  for  the 
race;  and  this  remains  still  the  highest 
aim  of  all  our  human  actions. 

(3)  Reproducing  his  Kind.— And  upon 
this  accidental  acquirement  the  per- 
manence and  improvement  of  every 
other  gift  depended.  For  by  the  time 
that  our  first  ancestor,  in  the  proper 
hereditary  sense,    produced,  or    rather 
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detached,  from  himself  his  first  ovi- 
form offspring,  the  world  was  full  of 
what  were  then  the  highest  types  of 
creatures.  That  they  were  not  high 
according  to  modern  ideas  may  be 
realized  from  the  fact  that  each  indi- 
vidual had  gone  through  the  whole 
course  of  evolution  up  to  date  in  his 
own  person.  I  should  not  be  writing 
this  article  if  I  had  to  begin  by  in- 
venting language;  then  discovering  the 
truths  of  science;  then  bringing  out 
the  inventions  of  printing,  paper-mak- 
ing, and  the  manufacture  of  ink  and 
machinery;  then  have  to  educate  the 
public  and  induct  into  their  minds  the 
idea  that  printed  matter  was  worth 
purchasing;  then  establish  the  Nine- 
teenth Century  and  its  editor,  and  final- 
ly bring  him  my  article.  I  should  not 
have  got  very  far  into  this  programme 
before  death  would  cut  short  my  ca- 
reer. No;  many  aeons  ago,  in  the  first 
feeble  sound  uttered  by  one  living 
creature  and  heard  by  another,  was 
the  germ  and  natural  origin  of  this 
number  of  this  magazine.  Therefore 
we  must  not  despise  those  early  con- 
temporaries of  our  ancestor  who  in- 
herited nothing  from  their  ancestor  and 
had  to  do  all  their  own  origin  of  species 
for  themselves.  Besides,  de  mortuis 
nil  nisi  bonum;  and  most  of  them  dis- 
appeared for  ever  off  the  face  of  the 
earth  as  our  family  multiplied,  thanks 
to  the  subtle  advantage  which  its 
members  possessed  of  letting  bits  of 
themselves  start  periodically  upon  life 
on  their  own  account.  As  the  other 
creatures  broke  up  or  became  decom- 
posed for  one  reason  or  another,  this 
multiplying  type  gradually  absorbed 
their  elements— "ate  them,"  we  should 
say  now-^and  each  fragment  became 
in  turn  sufficiently  obese  to  part  with 
more  fragments,  and  so  on,  until  the 
world  was  filled  with  them. 

But  all  this  while  Insensible  varia- 
tions were  being  introduced  into  this 
hereditary  type.       Infinitely  small  de- 


partures by  accident  from  the  original 
were  found  to  give  new  generations 
the  slight  determining  advantage  which 
decides  the  struggle  for  existence:  and 
of  these  two  ultimately  survived.  One 
was  a  type  of  creature  which  attracted 
within  itself  such  elements  as  were 
needed  for  the  sustenance  of  life 
through  infinitely  small  apertures  or 
pores  in  its  skin,  and  the  other,  the 
bolder  type,  which  drew  within  it  .by 
the  same  force  of  attraction  other  en- 
tire creatures,  subsequently  separat- 
ing the  desired  elements  from  those 
which  were  not  required. 

The  first  type  became  the  parent  of 
all  vegetables,  which  draw  their  sus- 
tenance in  microscopic  solution  from 
earth,  water,  air,  or  decomposed  or- 
ganisms; and  from  the  second  type 
originated  the  animal  world,  which 
captures  its  food  in  the  shape  of  other 
organized  beings,  animal  or  vege- 
table, and  assimilates  the  parts  re- 
quired for  sustenance,  rejecting  the 
residuum.  With  the  first  type  we  have 
no  concern  here  save  to  notice  that  it 
has  proved  to  the  advantage  of  this 
class  to  remain  usually  in  a  fixed  po- 
sition, in  the  shape  of  trees  and  sea- 
weeds, which  draw  nourishment  from 
their  surroundings,  being  content  with 
very  modest  arrangements  for  the  mo- 
bility of  their  offspring,  in  the  shape 
of  spores  or  seeds. 

The  second  type  of  creature— the  an- 
cestor of  the  animal  kingdom— pre- 
ferred the  life  of  motion.  Some  in- 
deed, as  corals  or  sea  anemones,  retain 
the  stationary  habit,  and  many  mol- 
luscs attach  themselves  to  fixed  spots: 
but  the  habit  of  living  upon  organic 
creatures,  while  it  materially  assisted 
development,  necessitated  in  most 
cases  free  motion,  either  to  fresh  fields 
and  new  pastures  or  to  happier  hunt- 
ing grounds  when  the  old  ones  were 
exhausted.  And  the  development  of 
the  higher  classes  of  the  animal  king- 
dom depended  entirely  upon  the  habit 
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of  locomotion  adopted.  They  all 
started  from  the  common  accidental 
device  of  excrescences  protruding  be- 
yond the  outline  of  the  body,  against 
which  floating  bodies  lodged  and  were 
thence  absorbed:  but  in  one  type  the 
tendency  was  developed  to  produce 
these  excrescences  impartially  on  all 
sides  of  the  body,  thus  producing  ul- 
timately radiate  creatures  like  starfish 
and  polypi,  while  another  type  had  the 
advantage,  as  it  has  proved,  of  ac- 
quiring the  habit  of  annexing  its  food 
"end  on,"  so  to  speak.  As  ages  passed 
innumerable  variations  of  this  type 
were  doubtless  produced,  but  it  seems 
that,  again,  two  only  survived.  One 
of  these  attained  mobility  and  safety— 
for  at  a  very  early  period  those  only 
began  to  survive  who  could  protect 
themselves  against  the  absorptive  fac- 
ulties of  their  neighbors— in  a  jointed 
and  hardened  integument:  while  the 
other  type  had  the  joints  and  the  stif- 
fening inside.  From  the  former  type 
have  descended  all  such  creatures  as 
worms,  woodlice.  lobsters,  and  insects; 
and  with  these  we  have  no  further 
concern.  Our  ancestor  belonged  to  the 
other  type;  for  he  was  undoubtedly  a 
person  with  his  stiffening  inside,  else 
what  should  we  be  doing  for  back- 
bones? He  still  lived  in  the  shallows 
of  the  vast  sea,  propelling  himself 
through  the  water  by  the  waggling  of 
his  body;  but  as  ages  passed,  one  mem- 
ber of  the  family  acquired  the  habit 
of  scrambling  over  the  mud  by  means 
of  projections,  which  in  succeeding 
generations  were  improved  into  rudi- 
mentary limbs,  stiffened  by  lateral 
prolongations  of  the  stiffening  inside. 
That  is  why  our  legs  and  arms  are 
jointed  to  our  backbones.  Perhaps  the 
modern  goggle-eyed  mudfish,  which 
wabbles  and  wallows  in  the  slimy  man- 
grove swamps  of  the  East,  most  near- 
ly reproduces  in  outline  the  first  great 
advance  made  by  our  ancestors  after 
they  had  acquired    jointed    backbones 


and  rudimentary  limbs;  and  though 
the  snakes  have  dispensed  with  limbs 
altogether,  and  the  fishes  have  modi- 
fied them  to  fins,  our  branch  of  the 
family  undoubtedly  made  the  wiser 
choice  in  attaching  less  importance  to 
the  waggling  of  their  hinder  end  as  a 
means  of  progression  than  to  the  use 
of  those  lateral  processes  which  have 
become  our  limbs.  The  wisdom  of  the 
choice  may  not  have  been  obvious  at 
first;  but  the  blessings  of  evolution 
generally  come  in  disguise.  Indeed, 
to  the  philosopher  of  those  days,  had 
there  been  one,  it  might  even  have 
seemed  that  when  at  an  earlier  stage 
our  parents  neglected  the  vegetable 
habit  of  safely  planting  themselves 
upon  a  suitable  spot,  they  made  a  se- 
rious mistake,  and  he  would  have 
pointed  to  the  striking  contrast  be- 
tween the  luxuriance  of  vegetation 
compared  with  the  struggling  life  of 
the  crawling  creatures  at  its  roots. 
Even  to-day,  if  it  were  merely  a  ques- 
tion of  the  difference  between  the  man- 
grove tree  and  the  mudfish  which  pad- 
dles about  under  its  tangled  branches, 
the  advantage  might  not  to  a  casual 
observer  from  another  planet  seem  to 
be  all  on  the  side  of  the  mudfish.  But 
we  who  have  also  chosen  locomotion, 
and  to  that  end  have  adopted  the  sys- 
tem of  backbone  and  limbs,  know  that, 
whatever  pleasures  plants  may  enjoy, 
they  can  know  little  of  the  joys  of 
hunting,  fighting,  and  love-making,  the 
trinity  of  functions  which  constitute 
animal  "life."  Indeed,  from  the  ani- 
mal's point  of  view  the  majority  of 
plants  might  just  as  well  be  dead,  for 
all  the  pleasure  which  they  can  have, 
and  yet  the  only  difference  between 
the  earliest  animal  and  the  earliest 
plant,  children  of  a  common  parent, 
was  that  they  chose  different  methods 
of  obtaining  nutriment. 

And  at  every  subsequent  parting  of 
the  branches  of  the  genealogical  tree 
of  humanity  we  can  see  how  by  chance 
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our  ancestors  always  had  forced  upon 
them  that  which  was  the  best  for  the 
future.  When,  for  instance,  the  mem- 
bers of  our  branch  of  the  family  be- 
gan to  crawl  about  clumsily  on  dry 
land,  dragging  heavy  tails  after  them, 
how  clumsy  and  foolish  they  must 
have  appeared  in  comparison  with 
their  cousins  who  retained  aquatic 
habits  and  swiftly  darted  hither  and 
thither  through  the  water  with  a 
waggle  of  the  body  and  sweep  of  the 
wide  tail!  Even  when  the  burden  of 
the  tail  grew  less  and  the  limbs  be- 
came more  prominent  and  powerful — 
a  transformation  which  we  may  see 
repeated  each  spring  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  frog  from  the  tadpole- 
how  small  the  advantage  would  have 
appeared  to  a  philosopher  of  the  pe- 
riod! Indeed,  comparing  the  types  of 
frog  and  crocodile,  it  is  more  than 
likely  that  he  would  have  given  the 
preference  to  the  saurian.  But  the 
highest  evolution  arises  from  the  suc- 
cessful negotiation  of  the  greatest  ob- 
stacles; as  we  may  see  in  the  superi- 
ority of  our  hardy  Northern  races,  who 
have  always  been  compelled  to  labor 
in  order  to  live,  over  the  uncivilized 
inhabitants  of  luxuriant  regions  where 
the  problem  of  livelihood  presents  no 
difficulties.  So  long  as  monkeys  can 
live  like  monkeys  they  will  remain 
monkeys;  but  the  hard  struggle  for  ex- 
istence may  teach  them,  too,  as  it  has 
taught  us,  to  acquire  new  powers  in 
order  to  escape  extinction,  and  then 
they  will  cease  to  be  monkeys,  though 
they  will  not  be  men.  They  parted 
company  from  us  at  the  last  corner  in 
our  difficult  journey,  and  there  are  no 
short-cuts  to  recover  lost  ground  in 
evolution.  And  we  cannot  help  feeling 
sorry  for  the  monkeys,  because  it 
really  seems  as  if  this  particular  turn- 
ing was  the  only  one  of  real  impor- 
tance since  our  common  ancestor  elect- 
ed by  accident  to  have  his  stiffening 
inside  instead   of    outside.       Between 


the  eating,  fighting,  and  love-making  of 
the  crocodile,  the  eagle,  the  lion,  or 
the  whale,  and  that  of  the  monkey, 
there  does  not  seem  much  difference; 
and  what  other  joy  in  life  has  he 
which  they  have  not?  He  has,  in  fact, 
gained  nothing  by  belonging  to  our 
branch  of  the  family  when  we  dis- 
carded our  tails  as  means  of  locomo- 
tion; retained  our  four  limbs  for  the 
purpose  of  running  on  the  ground  in- 
stead of  flapping  two  of  them  like 
birds;  and  learned  to  use  our  toes  for 
the  purpose  of  grasping.  The  origina- 
tor of  the  monkey  family  may  indeed 
have  considered,  if  he  thought  about 
the  matter  at  all,  that  our  ancestor 
was  much  to  be  pitied  when  he  began 
to  abandon  the  use  of  his  hind  toes  in 
this  way,  for  the  greater  convenience 
of  a  flat  foot  in  running  or  walking. 
And  no  doubt  the  abandonment  was 
quite  involuntary  on  our  part.  It  may 
be  that  our  ancestor  was  driven  forth 
to  find  his  living  in  a  treeless  land, 
where  he  acquired  the  habit  of  run- 
ning hungrily  after  the  prey  on  which 
he  was  forced  to  subsist,  in  place  of 
fruit  plucked  without  effort  in  the 
primeval  forests.  Perhaps  it  was  in 
some  such  chase  that— possibly  in  a  fit 
of  anger  such  as  baulked  monkeys'  fall 
into — he  seized  his  first  missile  and 
flung  it,  with  the  happiest  effect,  at 
his  escaping  dinner.  Hence  the  art  of 
hunting  and  the  use  of  weapons.  And 
familiarity  with  the  weapon  in  time 
suggested  its  use  as  a  tool,  the  earliest 
application  of  the  tool  being  doubtless 
analogous  to  carving-knife  or  ham- 
mer, to  divide  a  slaughtered  animal 
among  the  family  or  to  smash  through 
the  hard  shell  of  turtle  or  mollusc. 
Speech  was  first  evolved  by  the  neces- 
sities of  combination  to  guard  against 
enemies:  for  an  animal  which  had 
learned  to  use  lethal  weapons,  missiles, 
and  tools,  ceased  to  be  dependent  upon 
either  his  personal  agility  or  powerful 
teeth  for  the  purposes  of  offense  and 
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defense.  It  was  doubtless  by  combi- 
nation that  our  ancestors  excavated 
their  cave  fortress;  and  from  the  ne- 
cessities of  watch  and  ward,  as  well 
as  the  constant  companionship  within, 
arose  the  habit  of  speech,  rising  from 
mere  signals  to  action,  such  as  grunts 
of  anger  and  cries  of  warning,  to  notes 
of  encouragement,  admonition,  ap- 
proval, and  so  on.  Thence  language 
would  naturally  develop  in  the  direc- 
tion of  expressing  domestic  needs  and 
wishes:  then  communal  instructions 
and  words  of  command,  with  expres- 
sions of  assent,  dissent,  or  criticism. 
Thus  by  degrees  speech  was  built  up, 
and  by  combined  labor  and  the  com- 
munication of  ideas  man  was  enabled 
so  to  protect  and  perhaps  to  fortify 
his  cave  dwelling  that  the  species  ac- 
quired its  characteristic  of  slow  de- 
velopment. The  young  hare,  brought 
forth  in  a  tuft  of  grass,  can  see  and 
run  as  soon  as  born.  The  young  rab- 
bit, born  in  a  safe  burrow,  is  blind 
and  helpless  for  days.  So  care-dwell- 
ing man  acquired  the  habit,  which  he 
still  possesses,  of  slower  development 
from  birth  than  any  other  creature, 
because  in  addition  to  the  natural 
safety  of  his  dwelling  he  had  learned 
the  art  of  protecting  it,  by  combination 
and  distribution  of  work,  against  all 
enemies.  The  tool  of  utility  he  learned 
to  use  as  an  implement  for  the  adorn- 
ment of  himself  and  his  belongings. 
He  scratched  the  outlines  of  the  beasts 
he  had  slain  upon  the  weapon  that  slew 
them;  he  decked  himself  and  his  mate 
in  their  spoils.  His  powerful  canine 
teeth  decreased,  the  useless  hair  upon 
his  body  disappeared,  the  multiplying 
problems  of  his  many  acquired  habits 
developed  his  powers  of  thought;  and 
when  he  strode  forth  from  his  cave 
and  viewed  the  animal  and  vegetable 
world  around  him,  he  felt  that  he  was 
their  king.  Forces  mightier  than  him- 
self he  recognized  in  the  wind  and  the 
thunder  and  the  blazing   sun.     These 


he  feared,  and  called  them  superior 
beings:  and,  lest  they  should  slay  him 
in  wrath  some  day,  he  strove  to  pro- 
pitiate them.  Thus  arose  -religion, 
which,  being  gradually  changed  and 
softened  by  knowledge,  has  lost  most 
of  its  terrifying  aspects  for  civilized 
man.  Looking  deeper  and  deeper, 
year  by  year,  into  the  mysteries  of  the 
world  around  him,  he  has  learned  the 
"why"  of  many  things:  and  the  com- 
plement of  the  "why"  is  always  the 
"because."  And  if  he  follows  in  thought 
the  trail  of  the  "because"  as  far  back 
as  his  mind  will  carry  him,  he  comes 
to  a  point  whence  he  can  dimly  dis- 
cern the  outline  of  his  first  father, 
scarcely  breaking  the  horizon  of  the 
slimy  past,  a  microscopic  dab  of  mud. 

And  here  the  stock  objection  to 
theories  of  evolution  may  be  raised 
again,  that  no  scientific  experiments 
can  detect  the  beginnings  of  life  in 
any  dabs  of  mud.  Of  course  they  can- 
not. The  dabs  of  mud  of  to-day  are 
not  as  the  dabs  of  mud  of  the  prehis- 
toric past.  No  doubt  we  could  see  the 
beginnings  of  life  again  if  we  could 
reproduce  for  indefinite  periods  over 
indefinite  areas  the  absolute  confusion 
of  elements  through  which,  as  the 
misty  seons  rolled  by,  certain  combina- 
tions began  to  triumph;  but  the  slight- 
est variation  in  the  unknown  conditions 
which  surrounded  the  birth  of  our 
earliest  ancestor  might  give  the  victory 
to  some  different  combination,  or 
might  produce  dead  crystallization  and 
petrifaction  only.  Life  was  young  once, 
and  only  once.  It  can  never  be  young 
again. 

But  the  explanation  of  the  origin  of 
life  would  be  incomplete  without  a 
word  as  to  the  origin  of  death.  Orig- 
inally the  death  of  an  individual  oc- 
curred simply  by  decomposition,  owing 
to  the  superior  attraction  of  some  more 
powerful  body.  We  see  the  death  of 
a  little  water  when  it  is  evaporated  in 
a   kettle;   but,    as  a  world-wide    indi- 
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vidual,  water  continues  to  live.  In  the 
same  way  the  lower  forms  of  life  re- 
tain something  of  the  immortality 
which  under  favorable  conditions 
would  have  been  the  lot  of  their— and 
our— ancestor.  You  can  not  kill  them 
by  simple  mutilation.  A  bisected  sea- 
anemone  becomes  two  live  sea-anem- 
ones, not  one  dead  one.  But  as  animals 
get  higher  in  the  scale  they  are  com- 
pelled to  carry  out  all  the  processes  of 
life,  originally  so  simple,  by  means  of 
complex  machinery.  When  our  first 
ancestor  took  food,  he  merely  waited 
till  the  food  came  alongside,  and  then 
attracted  it  into  the  middle  of  himself. 
Now,  we  cannot  get  it  there  without 
the  use  of  brain,  hand,  teeth,  gullet, 
and  intestines;  and  before  we  can 
make  the  right  use  of  it  other  delicate 
internal  organs,  such  as  the  heart  and 
liver,  come  into  play;  and  some  of  the 
food  necessary  to  keep  the  machinery 
going  comes  from  the  air  and  is  dis- 
tributed by  the  lungs.  Thus  we  have 
many  organs  which  are  absolutely  es- 
sential to  the  elaborate  powers  which 
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we  have  acquired  for  drawing  suste- 
nance from  the  world  around.  Deprived 
suddenly  of  any  of  these,  we  revert  at 
once  to  our  original  condition  of  mat- 
ter, possessing  only  the  natural  powers 
of  attraction  which  belonged  to  us  as 
such.  We  are  helpless  to  hold  our 
own  in  this  highly  specialized  world, 
and  have  become  what  we  call  "dead"; 
because  we  are  at  the  mercy  of  all 
other  creatures  which  have  gained 
greater  powers  than  our  poor  matter 
possesses.  Microbes  by  myriads  pounce 
upon  us  and  decompose  us;  worms  fat- 
ten on  us;  and  vegetation  thrives  upon 
our  escaping  juices.  The  life — i.  e.  the 
attraction  which  was  in  us — courses 
now  through  the  veins  of  others,  and 
as  individuals  we  are  dead.  But  our 
life  lives  forever,  and,  thanks  to  the 
hard-won  triumphs  of  our  ancestors, 
the  type  also  remains  in-  our  children. 
Thus  the  man  of  the  past  hands  on,  in 
an  unbroken  line  of  evolution,  to  the 
man  of  the  future,  the  life  which  he 
inherited  from  a  dab  of  mud. 

E.  Kay  Robinson. 
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It  is  a  mistake,  I  am  sure,  ever  to 
revisit  places  where  you  have  lived,  to 
see  again  scenes  where  you  have  been 
happy. 

The  desire  to  do  so  is  a  false  desire, 
it  Is  a  desire  born  of  the  past  not  of 
the  present,  it  is,  if  we  analyze  it,  a 
desire  to  recall  the  place  and  the 
people  as  they  were  then.  We  forget 
that  they  must  have  all  changed;  that 
the  children  have  grown  up,  the  boys 
have  become  men,  the  maidens  are 
wives  and  mothers.  We  forget  that 
death  may  have  come  among  the  older 
people.  We*  imagine  we  shall  find  all 
as  we  left  it,  and  that  we  ourselves 


shall  be  as  when  we  were  there,  but 
when  our  desire  is  realized  we  find, 
alas,  that  we  are  strangers  among 
strangers  in  a  strange  place,  that  is 
only  the  more  strange  because  of  its 
familiarity.    Yes,  it  is  a  mistake. 

Seven  years  ago  1  lived  in  a  village 
up  against  the  Shan  Hills,  the  pleas- 
antest  village  and  the  pleasantest 
people  that  I  have  known  in  Burma, 
and  I  sought  the  chance  and  revisited 
it  the  other  day. 

We  sat  near  the  well,  the  police  of- 
ficer and  I,  just  as  we  Used  to  sit  seven 
years  ago.  only  the  police  officer  was 
not  the  same.     We  sat  and  watched 
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the  sun  set  afar  off  in  a  golden  glory 
over  the  low  hills  and  the  grey  shad- 
ows steal  out  of  the  hollows  and  claim 
the  fields  as  theirs  just  as  they  used 
to  do.  The  monastery  gongs  rang  for 
sunset  near  by  and  the  yellow-robed 
monks  passed  beneath  their  trees  as 
they  had  done  long  ago.  The  girls 
came  running  down  the  village  to  the 
well  with  their  water-jars.  They 
laughed  as  they  ran  and  chattered  at 
the  well  while  they  drew  the  water, 
and  their  voices  with  the  plash  of  the 
water  came  to  us  softly  on  the  still  air. 

I  used  to  know  all  the  girls  who 
came  there.  They  used  to  laugh  to  me 
as  they  went,  and  call  out  little  mes- 
sages and  questions.  They  are  all 
changed  now.  The  girls  I  knew  are 
married,  are  wives,  are  mothers,  they 
have  left  the  village  with  their  hus- 
bands or  stay*  soberly  at  home.  I  asked 
after  them  all— Ma  Lan,  Ma  So  Me,  Ma 
Pwa,  and  many  others,  but  my  com- 
panion knew  but  few  of  them.  It  was 
depressing  to  hear  him  say— "Ah  yes, 
she  has  been  married,  she  is  quite 
plain  now  and  has  three  children";  or 
"She  left  the  village  with  her  husband 
and  was  divorced  subsequently";  or 
"She  is  dead." 

And  so  we  sat  in  silence  watching 
the  sun  leave  even  the  low  summits 
of  the  hills  and  the  tops  of  the  palm 
trees  and  shed  his  last  glory  on  the 
heavens  above  us.  The  cattle  came 
trailing  past  in  lazy  strings  driven  by 
little  naked  boys  and  a  light  dust  hung 
in  the  air  behind  them. 

Then  in  the  luminous  dusk  came  a 
girl  down  the  village  path  alone,  pass- 
ing close  to  where  we  were.  She  was 
very  young,  only  fourteen  or  so,  tall 
and  slight  with  half  developed  form, 
and  she  walked  with  a  grace  such  as 
Burmese  girls  do  not  have.  Her  face 
was  very  fair,  promising  to  be  beauti- 
ful, and  she  wore  a  red  rose  in  her 
hair.  Her  dress  was  the  usual  Bur- 
mese dress,  a  scarlet  skirt  with  a  white 


jacket  and  a  necklace  of  pearls  about 
her  neck,  but  there  appeared  to  be  in 
her  something  which  other  Burmese 
girls  have  not.  She  seemed  strange, 
not  quite  in  keeping  with  the  place 
and  the  people  about  her,  a  foreign 
note  struck  in  this  very  Burmese  place. 

I  watched  her  curiously  as  she  went 
down  the  path.  There  were  other  girls 
still  at  the  well  and  she  joined  them 
and  talked  with  them.  Seen  a  little 
way  off  she  appeared  older  than  she 
was,  a  woman  grown,  and  all  at  once 
it  seemed  as  if  I  had  a  remembrance 
of  her,  as  if  I  had  seen  her  before  and 
she  belonged  to  that  past  as  none  of 
the  other  girls  there  did.  I  tried  to 
remember  but  could  not. 

"Do  you  know  who  that  child  is?"  I 
asked  my  companion. 

"The  one  who  passed  just  now?"  he 
queried. 

"Yes,  the  slight  girl  with  the  red  rose 
in  her  hair." 

"I  believe,"  he  answered  carelessly, 
"that  her  name  is  Ma  Mie;  her  father 
is  a  carpenter,  I  think." 

Yes,  the  name  Ma  Mie  was  familiar 
too.  I  tried  to  remember  but  I  could 
not.     The  clue  would  not  come. 

"Perhaps  she  was  a  pet  of  yours 
when  you  were  here?"  suggested  my 
friend. 

Well,  she  might  have  been.  I  am 
fond  of  children.  But  the  remembrance 
seemed  to  be  of  something  more  than 
this. 

"Let  us  stroll  down  the  path  and 
meet  her  coming  up,"  I  said.  He  rose 
from  where  we  had  been  sitting  and 
went  on  down  the  path.  The  dark  was 
coming  fast  and  the  group  at  the  well 
was  thinning.  The  girls  passed  us  by 
twos  and  threes,  looking  curiously  at 
me,  smiling  at  my  companion;  last 
came  the  girl. 

"Ma  Mie?"  I  said  to  her,  "you  are 
Ma  Mie?" 

The  girl  stopped  and  looked  at  me 
timidly;  "Thakin!"  she  replied. 
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"Do  you  not  remember  me?"  I  asked. 
"I  used  to  live  here  seven  years  ago 
when  you  were  a  small  child." 

The  girl  looked  at  me  Intently  for  a 
few  minutes.  Then  she  made  a  sign 
of  dissent.  "No,  Thakin,  I  do  not  re- 
member." 

I  nodded  and  passed  on.  As  I  had 
looked  closely  at  her  the  remembrance 
came  more  clearly  than  ever.  It  was 
not  that  I  had  known  her,  but  that  she 
was  connected  with  something  that 
had  happened,  something  very  strange. 
My  memory  began  to  stir  and  quicken. 

"You  say,"  I  asked  my  companion, 
"that  her  father  is  a  carpenter?" 

"Yes,  Maung  Laung,"  he  answered. 
"He  lives  up  near  the  fig-tree  in  the 
centre  of  the  village.  But  now  you 
speak  of  her,"  he  added,  reflecting,  "I 
think  I  have  heard  she  is  not  his  own 
daughter,  but  adopted.  I  believe  her 
mother  was  a  native  of  India  and  got 
killed  somehow." 

"Yes,  of  course,"  I  exclaimed;  like  a 
flash  I  had  remembered.  "Of  course. 
Poor  child!  What  a  terrible  experience 
that  was.  I  dream  of  it  now  when  I 
have  bad  nights.  It  was  I  who  gave 
her  to  Maung  Laung  to  be  adopted 
afterwards." 

"What  was  it?"  asked  my  companion 
in  surprise. 

"Have  you  never  heard  of  it?  Of 
the  woman  and  the  sepoy  Abdul  Khan 
and  the  little  house  near  the  rest-house 
and  what  happened  there?" 

"I  should  have  thought  in  a  village 
like  this  it  would  never  be  forgotten." 

But  I  found  that  my  companion  had 
never  heard,  and  so  that  night  after 
dinner,  when  we  sat  in  long  chairs  on 
the  open  grass  before  the  house  and 
enjoyed  the  cool,  fresh  breeze  that  the 
night  gave  us,  I  told  him  the  story. 

Forest  and  I  were  the  only  two  Eng- 
lishmen there  then.  I  was  the  magis- 
trate and  he  was  police-officer.  We 
lived  in  tiny  little  houses  close  to  each 
other  and   we  breakfasted  and  dined 


together  always.  But  we  were  young, 
the  Dacoit  days  were  not  yet  over,  and 
time  did  not  hang  upon  our  hands. 

Forest  and  I  used  to  go  down  to  the 
well  in  the  evening  and  sit  there  and 
talk  to  the  girls  who  came  for  water. 
We  knew  them  all  by  name  and  sight. 
They  were  not  shy  when  once  they 
found  out  that  you  did  not  mean  to 
hurt  them  or  be  rude  to  them. 

Nearly  all  of  them  were  girls  unmar- 
ried waiting  for  a  husband,  but  one  or 
two  married  women  came  down  too, 
those  who  were  too  poor  to  hire  a 
water-carrier  or  had  no  daughters  to 
send.  Amongst  these  last  was  the 
mother  of  the  child  we  saw  this  even- 
ing. 

She  was  a  very  handsome  woman, 
handsome  yet,  though  past  the  age  at 
which  these  women  usually  begin  to 
fade.  She  was  not  a  Burmese  but  a 
woman  from  Northern  India,  very 
fair,  so  fair  that  in  the  dusk  she  was 
almost  white,  and  with  a  beautiful 
figure  and  carriage.  She  looked  very 
charming  as  she  came  down  the  path 
to  the  well  in  the  glow  of  the  dying 
day,  her  little  girl  paddling  by  her  side 
with  one  tiny  hand  firmly  grasping  her 
mother's  skirts.  Being  a  native  of 
India,  she  was  shy  with  men  as  Bur- 
mese girls  are  not,  and  beyond  a  cour- 
teous salutation  she  would  not  talk, 
but  I  soon  found  out  all  about  her  from 
the  other  girls. 

She  had  come  over  from  India  with 
her  husband  when  she  was  quite  a  child. 
Her  husband  had  been  in  Burma  be- 
fore and  had  established  a  small  trade 
between  Upper  Burma  and  the  Shan 
States,  taking  up  cotton  goods,  mirrors, 
and  such  things  on  mules,  and  bring- 
ing back  tea  and  silver.  They  had  been 
married  as  children,  and  as  soon  as  the 
man's  trade  was  on  a  fairly  good  foot- 
ing he  went  over  to  India  and  brought 
her  back  with  him. 

That  was  in  the  King's  time,  six 
years  before  the  war. 
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For  a  time  their  trade  prospered.  The 
roads  were  fairly  quiet  in  those  days 
and  the  profits  of  trade  were  large,  so 
that  before  long  they  were  able  to  in- 
vest their  spare  savings  in  some  land 
and  palm  trees  in  the  village  which 
they  made  their  base.  They  built  a 
house  here  and  about  three  years  be- 
fore the  war  their  little  girl  was  born. 
After  that  the  woman  did  not  accom- 
pany her  husband  very  frequently  on 
his  trips  to  the  mountains.  She  re- 
mained at  home  and  looked  after  her 
little  daughter  and  the  land  and  trees. 
Her  husband  made  usually  two  trips 
a  year  and  spent  a  month  between 
each  trip  at  home. 

Then  the  war  broke  out.  Everyone 
remembers  what  happened  then;  how 
after  we  occupied  Mandalay  the  weak 
remains  of  the  Burmese  Government 
were  swept  away  in  a  tide  of  furious 
insurrection.  Law  and  order  disap- 
peared, and  there  was  a  chaos.  The 
roads  were  infested  with  brigands  and 
no  one  was  safe.  The  woman's  hus- 
band was  shot  by  them  one  misty 
morning  as  his  caravan  was  going 
through  the  passes.  Fortunately  there 
remained  to  her  the  land  and  the  house 
and  the  daughter.  She  did  not  think 
of  returning  to  India.  Her  friends 
were  in  the  village  where  she  lived. 
After  her  husband's  death  she  put  on 
Burmese  dress  and  made  her  daughter 
do  the  same.  They  lived  as  Burmans 
do,  they  offered  gifts  to  the  monks  and 
to  the  pagoda,  they  joined  in  the  fes- 
tivals with  the  villagers  and  were  ac- 
cepted as  of  them. 

It  was  four  years  after  the  war  that 
I  came  to  the  village. 

I  had  been  hard-worked  on  the  fron- 
tier, and  was  sent  there  for  a  rest.  It 
was  a  pleasant  little  place;  not  very 
much  to  do,  a  certain  amount  of  office- 
work,  some  cases  to  try,  and  now  and 
then  a  chase  after  the  last  gang  of 
Dacoits  who  were  left. 

There  were  no  troops  within  twenty 


miles  of  us,  but  we  had  a  hundred  mili- 
tary  police  in  a  small  fort  near  the 
court-house. 

These  were  men  enlisted  in  Upper 
India,  and  formed  into  battalions,  one 
for  each  district.  They  relieved  the 
troops  of  all  outpost  duty,  treasure  and 
prison  guard,  and  the  work  of  hunting 
robbers.  Each  battalion  had  ten  Euro- 
pean officers,  but  these  lived  at  the  dis- 
trict headquarters,  and  the  outposts 
were  commanded  by  a  native  officer,  a 
subadar  or  a  jemadar  who  had  been  in 
some  native  regiment.  They  were  usu- 
ally quiet?  and  well-behaved,  having 
but  little  to  do  with  the  Burmese 
among  whom  they  lived. 

Two  or  three  months  after  my  ar- 
rival at  the  village  I  began  to  miss  the 
woman  from  the  well  in  the  evening. 
I  had  liked  to  see  her,  and  I  was 
afraid  that  she  might  be  ill,  and  so  I 
inquired  of  some  of  the  girls  there. 
They  laughed  when  I  asked. 
"She  is  married,"  they  said. 
"Married!"  I  asked,  "to  whom?" 
To  a  sepoy  of  the  Indian  police,  they 
told  me.  And  he  was  jealous  of  her 
as  Indians  are,  and  did  not  like  her  to 
go  abroad  much  or  come  to  the  well  in 
the  evening.  So  she  stopped  at  home. 
Sometimes  the  little  girl  came  with  a 
neighbor,  carrying  on  her  head  a  tiny 
pot  for  water,  but  the  mother  never. 
It  was  very  natural,  I  thought,  that 
the  woman  should  marry  again,  and 
not  seeing  her  I  soon  forgot  all  about 
her. 

It  is  strange  here  in  the  East  how 
events  grow  and  grow  all  about  us, 
and  we,  the  European  rulers  of  the 
country,  know  nothing;  of  the  gather- 
ing clouds  we  see  nothing,  of  the  roar- 
ing thunder  we  hear  nothing.  The 
tempest  brews  unknown  to  us,  and  it 
is  only  when  it  bursts  that  we  under- 
stand. For  we  are  outside  the  people 
and  not  of  them. 

So  of  all  that  happened  after  the 
woman  ceased  to  come  to  the  well  I 
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heard  nothing,  suspected  nothing  at  all. 
Life  went  on  as  usual  until  the  end. 

It  was  the  hot  weather  then.  The 
earth  was  baked  and  dry  and  very 
dusty.  The  hills  were  hid  in  haze  that 
quivered  under  the  fierce  sun  that  beat 
and  beat  all  day  with  never  a  rest. 

The  air  was  dry  and  everything  was 
hot,  to  touch  one's  stirrup-irons  after 
a  ride  was  to  scorch  one's  finger. 

And  the  nights  were  worse,  far 
worse  than  the  days.  In  the  days  you 
have  work  to  do,  you  can  forget,  but 
in  the  night  you  cannot  do  so.  Through 
the  sultry  hours  of  the  early  night  you 
lie  awake  upon  your  bed  and  suffer. 
You  cannot  sleep.  The  air  is  as  the  air 
of  a  furnace,  the  sheets  are  hot  like 
iron  sheets,  the  pillows  suffocate  you 
as  they  press  your  cheek.  It  is  not  till 
long  past,  midnight  that  the  air  cools  a 
little  and  you  can  doze  with  a  restless, 
wearying  sleep  for  an  hour  or  two  till 
the  hot  dawn  comes. 

I  heard  in  my  sleep  a  shot  and  then 
another.  They  hardly  woke  me,  arous- 
ing just  enough  consciousness  to  make 
me  feel  a  petulant  anger  against  the 
disturber  of  my  rest.  I  turned  to  try 
again,  and  there  came  another  shot  and 
another,  and  behind  them  sounded  a 
murmur  of  voices,  a  shouting  dimly 
heard  afar  off  as  in  a  dream. 

It  annoyed  me,  and  I  opened  my  eyes 
drowsily  to  see  the  first  red  finger  of 
the  dawn  pointing  across  my  room.  I 
thought  it  was  someone  shooting  green 
pigeons  in  the  fig-tree  near  the  court, 
and  I  cursed  him  for  getting  up  so 
early. 

But  the  shouting  became  clearer,  it 
was  a  turmoil,  a  yell  from  many  men 
growing  louder,  and  I  sat  up  to  won- 
der what  it  was. 

In  a  moment  my  door  was  thrown 
open  and  my  syce,  a  Sikh,  came  run- 
ning in.  "Sahib,  it  is  a  sepoy  running 
amuck.  He  is  coming  past  here.  Do 
not  go  out." 

In  a  moment  I  was  on  my  feet.    Our 


revolvers  were  never  far  away  from 
our  hands.  "Let  me  get  out,"  I  said. 
But  the  Sikh  pushed  me  back,  and  a 
shot  came  through  the  roof  of  my 
house.  It  was  but  a  thatched  roof,  and 
the  walls  but  of  matting.  I  ran  to  the 
window  and  looked  out. 

Just  beside  my  house  was  a  road 
leading  into  the  village.  A  man  was 
running  down  it.  He  was  a  sepoy  in 
uniform,  with  rifle  and  cartridge-belt. 
He  was  alone.  At  the  corner  of  the 
lane  he  suddenly  stopped  and  turned. 
His  rifle  sprang  to  his  shoulder  and 
he  fired  straight  up  the  lane  past  my 
window,  not  at  me.  I  wondered  whom 
he  fired  at  and  looked  up  to  see,  but 
no  one  could  be  seen.  Then  he  turned 
and  ran  on,  disappearing  round  the 
corner,  pushing  in  a  new  cartridge  as 
he  went.  A  moment  later  the  jemadar 
and  some  sepoys  appeared. 

The  danger  for  the  moment  was 
over,  and  my  Sikh  was  holding  the 
door  open.  "Only  be  careful,  sahib," 
he  said,  "for  the  man  is  mad." 

Outside  I  met  Forest,  the  police-of- 
ficer, running  with  his  rifle  towards 
the  village,  and  he  called  to  me. 

"Abdul  Khan  has  shot  the  Havildar 
dead,"  he  cried,  "Come  on!"  So  we 
ran  on  side  by  side  into  the  village. 

It  is  not  pleasant  to  be  waked  from 
one's  sleep  by  murder  and  outrage.  It 
is  not  pleasant  to  have  to  pursue  the 
murderer  with  your  eyes  still  blinking 
with  slumber,  your  head  still  too  stupid 
to  take  in  the  bearings  of  what  has 
happened,  your  system  yearning  for  a 
cup  of  tea. 

We  went  cautiously.  When  the  wood 
was  clear  and  straight  we  ran.  When 
we  came  to  a  turn  we  went  round 
slowly  with  much  spying.  The  lanes 
were  empty,  for  it  was  yet  very  early 
in  the  morning  and  the  sun  was  just 
rising.  Early  workers  were  coming 
out  in  front  of  their  houses,  but  the 
rest  of  the  village  was  as  yet  asleep. 

To  one  or  two  of  these  early  risers 
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we  called  to  ask  where  the  sepoy  had 
gone,  but  they  did  not  know.  The  lanes 
here  in  the  centre  of  the  village 
branched  into  several,  and  we  could 
not  tell  which  way  he  had  passed. 
Near  the  big  fig-tree  we  halted  a  mo- 
ment to  consider,  and  we  heard  a  cry 
and  a  shot.  "Sahib,"  cried  the  jema- 
dar who  was  behind  us,  "that  is  his 
wife,  he  has  killed  her." 

Then  we  set  off  running  again,  for 
we  knew  who  his  wife  was— the  wom- 
an I  have  spoken  of— and  we  knew 
where  she  lived.  It  was  a  little  house, 
surrounded  by  a  yard  fenced  by  a 
broken  fence,  near  the  centre  of  the 
village.  In  a  moment  we  were  round 
the  corner,  and  it  was  in  front  of  us. 
A  bullet  whistling  past  our  ears  drove 
us  to  cover  at  once. 

There  were  several  carts  there  near 
the  house,  and  Burmese  carts  have 
solid  wheels.  They  are  three  or  four 
inches  thick,  of  very  solid  timber,  and 
afford  a  good  protection. 

Forest  and  I  were  behind  a  cart- 
wheel, and  we  saw  the  sepoys  who 
had  followed  us  take  shelter  round 
about.  One  was  behind  a  log,  another 
under  a  house,  a  third  sheltered  by  a 
tree.  A  second  bullet  from  the  house 
hastened  the  movements  of  those  who 
were  still  exposed. 

There  was  the  little  house  before  us. 
It  was  about  twenty  feet  square,  of 
bamboo,  thatched  and  raised  some  two 
feet  from  the  ground.  Windows  there 
seemed  to  be  none,  and  the  door  was 
shut. 

Forest  and  I  sat  behind  the  cartwheel 
to  consider.  We  had  got  the  man  fast 
enough.  He  was  in  the  house.  What 
was  to  be  done?  It  seemed  easy 
enough  at  first  thought.  The  house  was 
not  bullet-proof,  we  could  fire  volleys 
into  it  till  the  murderer  was  dead. 

But  then  we  became  suddenly  aware 
of  a  sound  issuing  from  the  house.  It 
was  a  terrible  sound,  a  woman  groan- 
ing.    It  made  one's  blood  run  cold  to 


hear  it.  It  was  a  moan  rising  into  a 
shriek,  and  then  choked.  Now  and 
then  we  could  hear  a  word,  "He  has 
shot  me,"  she  said.  We  shivered  to 
hear  it.  Forest  almost  leapt  to  his 
feet,  but  a  bullet  from  the  house  .]ust 
missed  him,  and  I  pulled  him  down 
again. 

"Sahib,"  said  the  jemadar,  "have  a 
care.  His  bandolier  is  full  of  cart- 
ridges." 

Think  of  us  there!  Before  us  in  the 
house  was  the  murderer.  He  was  fully 
armed.  He  was  quite  desperate,  know- 
ing his  life  was  forfeit.  To  break  into 
the  house  would  take  some  minutes- 
enough  for  him  to  shoot  us  all  dead  at 
close  range  if  he  tried,  and  him  we 
could  not  shoot.  For  we  could  not  tell 
in  that  house  where  he  stood  and 
where  the  woman.  If  we  fired  blindly 
we  were  as  likely  to  hit  her  as  to  hit 
him.  We  stared  at  each  other  in  blank 
dismay. 

A  man  often  wonders  what  he  will 
do  if  he  is  suddenly  called  on  in  an 
emergency.  No  one  can  tell  till  he  is 
tried.  But  dilemmas  such  as  we  were 
in  happen  seldom.  A  fight  is  a  fight. 
There  could  be  no  fight  here.  We 
could  go  up  and  be  shot,  but  what 
would  be  the  use  of  that? 

So  we  sat  there  and  looked  at  each 
other.  More  and  more  sepoys  came 
and  sought  shelter  all  around  us.  The 
woman's  cries  from  the  house  had 
ceased,  and  no  more  shots  came  from 
there.  We  supposed  that  the  woman 
was  dead,  and  that  the  man  was  reserv- 
ing his  ammunition  for  us.  But  still  we 
were  not  sure  she  was  dead,  so  we 
dared  not  fire. 

The  sun  rose  higher  and  it  became 
very  hot.  Forest  and  I  had  come  out 
as  we  had  jumped  from  our  beds.  We 
had  no  hats  and  no  shoes.  Our  dress 
was  only  our  night  pyjamas.  The  sun 
beating  on  our  heads  made  us  feel  ill, 
and  out"  mouths  were  very  parched 
and  dry. 
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Then  a  curious  thing  happened. 
Walking  calmly  down  the  lane  straight 
towards  us  came  our  two  Burmese  ser- 
vants. They  looked  neither  to  right  nor 
left,  but  walked  very  cautiously,  and 
the  reason  was  soon  obvious.  Each 
held  in  his  hand  a  full  cup  of  tea, 
which  he  was  careful  not  to  spill.  In 
the  other  hand  each  held  a  hat,  our 
hats.  They  were  almost  upon  us  when 
we  saw  them,  and  we  called  to  them 
to  hide.  But  no,  they  came  straight 
on.  Then  we  held  our  breath,  for  every 
moment  we  expected  to  hear  a  shot 
from  the  house  and  see  one  of  them 
fall,  but  the  house  was  silent,  no  shot 
came  from  it.  And  in  a  moment  more 
the  boys  had  reached  us. 

If  you  want  to  know  what  a  cup  of 
hot  tea  means,  jump  out  of  your  bed 
after  a  bad  night  and  pursue  a  mur- 
derer armed  with  a  gun.  Never  have 
I  drunk  anything  like  that  cup  of  tea, 
though  we  could  not  eat  the  piece  of 
toast  thoughtfully  placed  in  the  saucer. 
Then  we  put  on  our  hats  and  laughed. 
Yes,  we  actually  laughed.  So  much 
difference  does  a  cup  of  tea  make  to 
a  fasting  man! 

I  am  afraid  one's  better  feelings  are 
rather  at  a  discount  at  a  time  like  this, 
for  instead  of  commending  our  ser- 
vants we  abused  them. 

"You  young  fool,"  I  said  to  mine, 
"you  might  have  been  shot.  Lie  quiet 
here  at  once."  And  Forest  cheerfully 
told  his  boy  he  meant  to  beat  him  later 
on.  But  they  only  laughed.  Then  we 
turned  again  to  the  grim  fact  that  was 
before  us. 

There  was  the  murderer,  here  were 
we;  how  were  we  going  to  kill  him? 
He  for  his  part  was  keeping  quiet,  re- 
serving his  ammunition  no  doubt. 

I  remember  my  thoughts  very  well. 
When  the  tea  had  made  my  blood  flow 
a  little  more  evenly  I  began  to  con- 
sider. "I  am  the  magistrate,"  I  said  to 
myself.  "They  will  look  to  me.  I  sup- 
pose I  must  rush  that  house.  And 
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the  sepoys  will  then  follow;  we  cannot 
sit  here  all  day." 

Then  I  looked  about  and  saw  the  se- 
poys all  hidden  around,  hidden  from 
the  house,  but  not  from  me.  Farther 
back,  clustered  in  trees  and  in  the 
openings  of  the  lanes,  were  many  Bur- 
mans.  All  the  village  had  turned  out 
to  see.  The  sun  had  risen  above  the 
palm  trees  and  the  world  was  full  of 
light.  I  remember  noticing  the  golden 
rays  as  they  fell  through  an  oleander 
bush  not  far  off.  They  seemed  very 
beautiful.  "But  after  all  he  may  miss," 
I  reflected,  and  the  reply  was  sudden 
—"He  cannot  miss." 

I  looked  at  Forest,  and  his  face  was 
very  white.  I  wondered  what  he  was 
thinking  of.  I  know  now  he  thought 
much  as  I  did.  No  one  likes  to  rush 
upon  certain  death.  Can  you  wonder 
that  we  hesitated? 

And  then  our  trouble  was  solved  for 
us.  It  was  solved  not  by  any  soldier, 
not  by  any  man,  not  by  any  woman, 
but  by  a  child,  that  child  whom  we 
met  just  now  at  the  well. 

We  had  thought  her  to  be  in  the 
house  with  her  mother,  but  it  was  not 
so.  She  had  been  away  at  the  well 
drawing  water,  poor  little  mite,  and 
now  she  returned. 

No  one  saw  her  come  or  she  would 
have  been  stopped.  We  saw  her  first 
as  she  crossed  the  open  space  before 
the  door.  A  tiny  little  figure  dressed 
in  a  red  silk  skirt,  with  bare  chest 
and  arms.  Her  face  was  puckered 
with  grief,  and  big  tears  were  rolling 
down  her  round  cheeks.  The  water- 
jar  on  her  head  splashed  its  water 
down  upon  her  arms  and  chest,  for 
she  was  ini  too  great  a  hurry  to  care 
for  it. 

The  men  about  the  house  frightened 
her,  these  dark  savage-looking  men 
with  rifles  who  all  looked  towards  her 
house.  She  was  terrified.  "Mamma!" 
she  cried,  "Mamma,  mamma!" 
We  were  motionless  with  surprise, 
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with  sorrow.  It  was  so  unexpected  Ave 
knew  not  what  to  do. 

Then  there  was  a  rustle  in  the  house 
and  a  shot. 

As  if  the  sound  had  touched  some 
string  that  loosened  our  nerves,  all  the 
men  about  leaped  to  their  feet  and  ran. 
From  every  tree,  from  every  cart,  from 
beneath  every  house  came  men  with 
rifles,  rushing  upon  that  house.  Men 
raced  to  be  there  first,  to  get  between 
the  child  and  the  death  that  lay  before 
her. 

But  she  was  first;  her  little  limbs 
were  nerved  with  the  swiftness  of 
great  fear,  and  ere  we  were  half  across 
the  open  space  her  hands  were  beating 
at  the  door.  "Mamma!"  she  shrieked, 
glancing  with  terror  over  her  shoulder. 

The  door  suddenly  gave  way  and  she 
was  inside  the  house.  A  moment  later 
men  were  jostling  in  the  doorway, 
their  rifles  and  revolvers  cocked,  there 
was  a  gleam  of  sunlight  on  drawn 
swords  and  bayonets,  a  murmur  of 
oaths  and  commands,  and  the  house 
was  taken. 

For  there  was  no  defence;  the  mur- 
derer was  dead. 

Such  a  sight  that  house  was!  None 
that  saw  it  can  forget  it.  In  the  inner 
chamber  near  the  door  lay  the  woman. 
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She  was  naked  from  the  waist  up, 
newly  aroused  from  sleep.  And  in  the 
centre  of  her  left  breast  was  a  dull  red 
hole  from  whence  the  blood  trickled 
slowly  and  dully.  It  had  made  a  red 
stream  down  her  fair  bosom  and  side 
and  dropped  into  a  little  pool  beside 
her.  She  was  not  yet  dead,  and  in  her 
great  eyes  was  an  agony  of  appeal. 
Beside  her  crouched  her  little  daugh- 
ter, terrified  beyond  words,  gazing  in 
horrified  question  at  her  mother.  A 
great  bearded  sepoy  lifted  her  in  his 
arms  and  carried  her  out  in  silence. 

In  the  inner  room  lay  Abdul  Khan, 
dead.  He  had  shot  himself  with  his 
own  rifle.  He  was  in  full  uniform  and 
lay  as  peacefully  as  if  he  slept.  The 
tumult  and  passion  had  left  him  for 
ever  now,  and  his  face  was  as  calm  as 
a  child's.  The  wound  with  which  he 
had  killed  himself  Was  not  visible. 

His  end,  the  end  of  the  murderer  and 
suicide,  was  peace,  while,  without,  the 
moans  of  the  woman  wrung  one's 
heart.  But  in  an  hour  she  too  had  come 
into  her  rest.    So  we  went  home. 

There  were  many  people  anxious  to 
adopt   the   child,   and   I   gave   her  to 
Maung  Laung.     That  is  her  story. 
Henry  Fielding. 
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They  are  a  relief  from )  literature— 
these  fresh  draughts  from  the  sources 
of  feeling  and  sentiment;  as  we  read 
in  an  age  ,of  polish  and  criticism  the 
first  lines  of  written  verse  of  a  nation. 
—Emerson. 

For  centuries  a  wealth  of  national 
epic  and  song  has  been  accumulating 
and  circulating  orally  amongst  the 
Russian  peasantry.  With  the  develop- 
ment of   railway   communication,    the 


increased  centralization  of  town  life, 
and  the  spread  of  the  reading  and 
writing  routine  of  school  instruction, 
this  national  poetry  will  perhaps  share 
the  fate  of  that  of  other  countries  and 
cease  to  be.  At  present  there  is,  for- 
tunately, little  sign  of  its  decay.  In 
the  remote  agricultural  governments 
which  compose  the  bulk  of  the  spa- 
cious Russian  Empire  the  truth  of  the 
national  proverb,  "Wherever  there  is  a 
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Slav  there  is  also  a  song,"  finds  ample 
confirmation.  So  excellent,  too,  are 
the  performances  of  these  untutored 
singers  that  they  themselves  are  no 
mean  critics.  They  listen  to  the  musi- 
cal liturgy  in  their  churches  much  as 
the  better  classes  follow  their  opera; 
and  they  have  been  known  to  absent 
themselves  in  a  body  from  a  village 
church  where  the  singing  was  bad,  ob- 
serving that  "they  do  not  like  goat 
chanting." 

The  Russian  national  songs  may  be 
conveniently  classed  under  three  head- 
ings: 1st,  the  metrical  romances  and 
epic  ballads,  known  as  the  builini,  lit- 
erally songs  of  "what  has  been,"  i.e., 
the  story  of  something  which  has  act- 
ually happened;  2nd,  the  horovodi,  or 
choral  songs  to  be  heard  all  over  Rus- 
sia, and  of  a  type  not  met  with  else- 
where in  Europe;  3rd,  the  solo  lyrics 
or  piessni,  which,  unlike  the  builini, 
have  no  historical  basis,  but  emanate 
simply  from  the  daily  round  of  poverty 
and  necessity,  of  hopes  and  fears  close- 
ly connected  with  the  domestic  life  of 
the  singers. 

Few  nations  are  found  to  be  wholly 
devoid  of  national  epics.  They  have 
usually  "taken  a  written  form  very 
early  in  their  country's  history.  In 
Western  Europe  the  transcription  was 
already  accomplished  during  the  mid- 
dle ages.  Thus  the  national  epics  of 
the  West  are  known  to  the  modern 
world  in  written  form  only,  their 
strains  having  long  since  faded  from 
the  memory  of  the  people.  The  builini, 
on  the  contrary,  have  been  collected 
for  the  first  time  by  Russian  philolo- 
gists and  musicians  during  the  last 
fifty  or  sixty  years.  Exception  must 
be  made  of  the  eleventh-century  builini 
of  "Prince  Igor."  *  But  "Prince  Igor" 
is  decidedly  the  work  of  one  person 
alone,    and   therefore    lies   beyond    the 

1  The  first  English  rendering  of  "Prince  Igor" 
in  its  entirety  is  the  recent  work  of  Mr.  Leo 
Wiener  in  his  "Anthology  of  Russian  Litera- 
ture." 


category  of  the  anonymous  songs  of 
the  people.  It  is,  however,  extremely 
interesting  to  note  that,  in  the  opening 
lines  of  this  poem,  its  author  announces 
his  intention  of  singing  "in  the  present 
style  of  the  builini,,'  and  as  "Prince 
Igor"  bears  internal  evidence  of  hav- 
ing been  written  during  the  actual  life- 
time of  its  hero,  it  is  conclusive  that 
the  builini  were  in  vogue  upwards  of 
a  thousand  years  ago.  Collectors  have 
grouped  the  most  important  of  them 
into  five  cycles.  The  heroes  of  the  first 
are  of  a  mythical  nature;  giants  who 
can  at  will  assume  the  shape  of  ani- 
mals, birds  or  reptiles.  Yet,  underly- 
ing all  their  supernatural  deeds  and 
colossal  strength,  these  beings  exhibit 
a  strong  resemblance  to  the  peasant 
singer  himself.  They  plough  and  dig 
and  delve;  they  brew  kvass  and  pivo, 
the  native  beer,  and  steam  themselves 
in  the  public  vapor  baths,  to  this  day 
so  popular  amongst  the  Russian  peas- 
antry. In  their  forests  they  hunt  the 
marten  and  the  sable,  and  in  their 
rivers  they  catch  salmon  and  sturgeon. 
One  of  these  songs  relates  of  "Volga 
Vseslavitch  the  Enchanter,"  and  told 
as  near  as  may  be  in  English  prose,  it 
begins  thus:   - 

The  red  sun  had  sunk  behind  the  slop- 
ing hills  and  behind  the  deep  seas,  and 
the  stars  shone  clear  in  the  heavens 
above.  Then  was  born  in  Holy  Russia 
Volga  Vseslavitch,  the  son  of  Marfa 
Vseslavievna  and  a  dragon.  Mother 
Earth  shook,  and  the  wild  animals  hur- 
ried to  the  forest;  the  birds  mounted  to 
the  sky,  and  the  fish  hid  in  the  depths 
of  the  sea;  At  an  hour  and  a  half  old 
Volga  spoke  thus  to  his  lady  mother: 
"Bind  me  in  no  swaddling-clothes, 
neither  girdle  me  with  silken  bands. 
But  girt  me  round,  little  mother,  with 
strong  steel  mail;  on  my  head  set  me 
a  heavy  mace  of  lead,  in  weight  300 
poods." *  In  due  time  Volga  learned 
wisdom    and   all    cunning    and    divers 

-  A   pood  is   equal  to  36  lb.   English. 
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tongues.  At  fifteen  years  he  chose  a 
bodyguard,  great  and  brave— thirty 
heroes  in  all,  save  one,  and  he  was 
that  one.  And  he  spoke  to  them: 
"Listen,  friends,  to  your  lord;  ye  shall 
weave  silken  snares,  and  spread  them 
on  the  damp  earth,  within  the  dark 
forest,  and  ye  shall  catch  martens, 
foxes  and  black  sables  for  the  three 
whole  days  and  nights,"  etc.,  etc. 

The  second  cycle  centres  round  KiSv 
and  the  great  deeds  of  Vladimir,  its 
famous  prince.  Kiev  was  the  cradle 
of  Russian  nationality,  and  in  its  nu- 
merous builirii  Vladimir  occupies  some- 
thing of  the  combined  roles  of  King 
^Ethelberht  and  King  Arthur.  His 
very  name,  signifying  possessor  of  the 
world,  testifies  to  his  prowess.  Vladi- 
mir married  a  Christian  princess  of 
Byzantium,  became  a  Christian  him- 
self, and  introduced  the  faith  into  Rus- 
sia, causing  his  people— so  run  the 
builirii— to  be  baptized  in  the  river 
Dnepre  in  thousands.  A  curious  mix- 
ture of  paganism  and  Christianity  is 
perceptible  in  the  songs  of  the  Ki&v 
cycle.  It  was  as  if,  when  accepting 
Christianity  themselves,  the  peasants 
also  subjected  their  former  gods  to 
baptism.  Thus  Perun,  the  god  of  thun- 
der of  the  former  cycle,  now  becomes 
Ilya  or  Elijah,  the  prophet  of  the  true 
God.  Elijah  is  one  of  the  most  promi- 
nent saints  in  the  Russian  calendar, 
and  many  of  the  peasants  have  a 
quaint  belief  that,  should  God  cease  to 
rule  the  world,  Elijah  will  succeed 
him. 

The  third  cycle  is  that  of  Novgorod 
(new  city).  Novgorod  on  Lake  Ilmen 
was  equally  renowned  with  Ki6v.  It 
never  fell  under  the  Tartar  yoke,  and 
was  especially  noted  for  its  indepen- 
dent spirit  and  its  commercial  suprem- 
acy; it  was  included  in  the  Hanseatic 
League,  and  lay  upon  one  of  the  old 
high  roads  of  trade  from  East  to  West. 
It  must  in  no  wise  be  confused,  how- 
ever, with  Nignl  or  Lower  Novgorod 
of  later   date  and  bazaar  fame.     The 


heroes  of  the  Novgorod  cycle  are  mer- 
chants, or  "rich  guests"  as  the  builirii 
phraseology  has  it;  they  are  scholars 
and  musicians  into  the  bargain,  sing- 
ing in  the  churches  and  feasts,  and 
performing  upon  the  gouzli,  a  kind  of 
dulcimer  known  in  Russia  from  the 
earliest  times.  A  most  characteristic 
series  of  builirii  in  this  cycle  tells  the 
adventures  of  SSadk'o,  the  poor  gouzli- 
player.     One  of  them  runs  as  follows: 

SSadk'o  was  a  poor  gouzli-vl&yer.  To 
play  at  honorable  feasts,  to  amuse  joy- 
ous companies  of  rich  people  with  his 
songs  and  with  his  music,  such  was 
his  livelihood  and  consolation. 

But  it  happened  once  that  SSadk'o 
was  called  to  never  a  feast.  Three 
days  passed,  and  still  SSadk'o  remained 
uncalled.  Sadly  therefore  went  SSadk'o 
to  Lake  Ilmen,  and  there  he  sat  upon 
a  red  sand  stone  and  played  upon  his 
gouzli  and  sang. 

Then  suddenly  the  waters  of  the  lake 
rocked  and  tossed,  and  its  billows 
surged  to  the  shore.  SSadk'o  was 
frightened.  Quickly  he  ceased  his  song 
and  hastened  back  to  Novgorod. 

One  day  and  another  and  again  a 
third  passed,  but  still  SSdak'o  was 
called  to  no  feasts,  and  again  in  sor- 
row he  reached  the  shore,  and  again 
the  waters  rocked  and  tossed,  and 
SSadk'o  was  once  more  sore  afraid. 

Each  day  the  lonely  SSadk'o  returned 
mourning  to  the  lake  and  sang  sad 
songs  and  played  upon  his  gouzli.  Then 
the  waters  rocked  and  tossed  again  as 
if  in  tribulation,  and  either  it  was  that 
SSadk'o  forgot  his  fear  in  sorrow,  or 
else  he  had  not  time  to  flee. 

And  behold  the  Tsar  Vodyanoy  * 
emerged  from  the  waters  and  stood 
and  thanked  SSadk'o  for  all  his  sweet 
singing;  and  promised  him  a  great  re- 
ward. 

"SSadk'o,  hasten  thou  back  to  Nov- 
gorod. Again  shalt  thou  be  present  at 
honorable  feasts,  and  thou  shalt  wager 

8  Water  King. 
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with  the  rich  merchants.  Wager  with 
them  that  there  are  golden-finned  fish 
in  Lake  Ilraen.  The  merchants  will 
laugh  and  scorn,  but  at  the  bottom  of 
Umen  are  truly  many  marvels,  which 
Tsar  Vodyanoy  reveals  only  to  his  be- 
loved ones." 

Then  SSadk'o  returned  quickly  to 
Novgorod,  and  truly  he  was  again  bid- 
den to  an  honorable  feast,  to  amuse 
the  joyous  guests,  and  they  satisfied 
him  with  wine.  And  drunk  with  wine, 
SSadk'o  sang: 

"I  know  the  greatest  of  marvels. 
Deep  down  in  Lake  Ilmen  swarm  gol- 
den-finned fishes." 

But  the  rich  merchants  answered 
with  one  voice:  "No,  no  such  marvel 
can  ever  be." 

Now  SSadk'o  proposed  his  wager- 
yet  what  was  he  but  a  poor  gouzli- 
player— and  what  else  had  he  to  stake 
but  his  own  poor  noisy,  tipsy  head? 
And  his  head  it  was  that  he  staked. 

"Ye  rich  merchants,"  he  cried,  "stake 
me  three  bales  of  precious  wares 
against  my  head."— This  did  they  right 
readily,  so  sure  were  they  of  their 
wager. 

Together  then  they  all  went  to  the 
lake.  And  SSadk'o  lowered  a  net.  And 
behold  he  drew  it  full  of  golden-finned 
fish,  and  again,  and  again  twice  more 
he  lowered,  and  each  time  there  re- 
turned a  draught  of  golden-finned  fish. 

And  so  the  rich  merchant  gave 
SSadk'o  three  bales  of  rich  wares.  And 
from  that  time  SSadk'o  began  to  trade. 
He  traded  and  took  great  profits.  And 
thus  it  happened  that  SSadk'o,  the  poor 
gmisli-jilayer,  became  one  of  the  rich 
merchant  guests  of  Novgorod.4 

The  fourth  and  fifth  cycles  of  the 
builin'i  date  from  the  foundation  of 
Moscow  and  the  conquest  of  Siberia  by 
the  Don  Cossack  Yerm&k.  Amongst 
these  ballads  are  songs  concerning 
Ivan    the    Terrible,    the   false    Dmitri; 


Boriss  Godounov,  and  the  latter's 
daughter  Xenia.  Outside  these  defi- 
nitely chronicled  cycles  there  exist 
many  other  later  buUini  from  the  time 
of  Peter  the  Great  onwards.  Their 
composition  is  said  to  have  been  cur- 
rent as  late  as  the  Napoleonic  invasion. 
The  builin'i  metre  is  unrhymed,  and 
very  free  and  changeful  in  its  ca- 
dence. Their  tunes  are  of  a  recitative 
character  and  mostly  in  the  major  key, 
and  their  tonality  is  decidedly  foreign 
to  ears  unaccustomed  to  the  Greek 
Church  modes  of  which  they  are  prob- 
ably an  offshoot.  No  accompanying 
instrument  is  requisite.  The  profes- 
sional rhapsodists  or  minstrels  who 
wander  through  the  country  plying 
their  trade  can  continue  one  long  chant 
for  an  hour  or  so  at  a  stretch. 

The  builin'i  are  plainly  the  echoes  of 
Russia's  history  resounding  in  the 
mouths  of  the  people.  The  liorovodi, 
or  choral  songs,  seem  more  the  outcome 
of  the  sharply  defined  changes  which 
mark  the  Russian  climate  and  weather. 
These  changes  tell  forcibly  upon  the 
peasant's  imagination,  and  just  as  each 
season  brings  its  own  labors  and  occu- 
pations, so  it  has  equally  its  own  ap- 
propriate horovodi.  After  a  long  spell 
of  drought,  or  when  for  months  noth- 
ing but  snow  has  fallen,  the  first  rain 
brings  something  of  surprise  and  al- 
most joy,  and  the  young  girls  welcome 
it  by  traditional  "rain"  horovodi.  The 
advent  of  spring,  with  its  budding 
trees  and  lengthening  days,  is  greeted 
with  an  outburst  of  delight.  "Come, 
Spring,  beautiful  Spring,  come  with 
joy,  bring  the  tall  flax  and  grain, 
plenty  of  young  sprouting  grain." 

There  are  the  cuckoo  christening,  and 
the  swallow  and  the  nightingale  horo- 
vodi, or  the  Easter  and  Whitsuntide 
songs,  upon  which  follow  the  Midsum- 
mer horovodi,  with  a  glad  note  in  praise 
of  the  sun,  now  arrived  at  the  zenith 


*  Mr.    Leo   Wiener  traces    the   SSadk'o    legend      has   nevertheless   assumed    a   thoroughly   Russian 
to  French  origin ;  if  this  be  the  case,   the  story      garb. 
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of  its  ascent,  and  a  sad  refrain  to 
mourn  its  rapid  descent  towards  win- 
ter. Those  who  are  acquainted  with 
the  Russian  legend  of  Snegourka  will 
remember  that  the  peasant-girls  were 
singing  their  Midsummer  horovodi,  now 
glad,  now  sad,  in  the  woods  and  groves 
when  the  snow  maiden  Snegourka  sud- 
denly vanished  from  their  sight.  There 
are,  as  is  natural,  any  number  of  har- 
vest horovodi;  their  gist  is  usually: 

Our  fields,  our  fields,  our  yellow  fields 
of  corn 

Ripen,  ripen,  ripen  quickly; 

Fill  out,  corn  ears,  grow  fat  and  gol- 
den bright, 

You  know  nought  of  the  sorrows  of 
him  who  planted  you. 

Beside  the  above-mentioned,  there 
are  the  soldier  horovodi  sung  on  the 
march,  or  those  of  the  different  trades 
and  crafts.  In  singing  them  the  sexes 
rarely  mix,  men  and  women  each  hav- 
ing their  own  particular  words  and 
tunes;  they  group  themselves  together 
in  two,  three,  or  sometimes  even  four 
or  five  choruses  and  station  themselves 
in  different  parts  of  the  fields  or  woods 
or  on  the  banks  of  lake  or  stream.  One 
group  of  singers  starts  and  leads,  the 
others  gradually  joining  and  answer- 
ing each  other,  turn  and  turn  about. 
In  this  way  a  veritable  mesh  of  song 
is  intertwined  and  woven;  and  the  lis- 
tener cannot  fail  to  be  struck  by  the 
simple  beauty  displayed  in  the  artistic 
blending  of  the  voices,  which,  it  must 
be  remembered,  are  totally  guiltless  of 
training." 

We  now  come  to  the  piessni,  or  solo 
lyrics,  chiefly  sung  to  the  thrumming 
accompaniment  of  the  balalaika,  or  na- 
tive guitar.  These  little  songs  often 
offer  a  faithful  insight  into  the 
thoughts  and  moods  of  the  Russian 
peasantry.  In  one  line  or  strophe  we 
catch  a  glimpse  of  their  occupations 

5  The  word  "horovodi"  is  possibly  derived  from 
a  combination  of  the  Russo-Greek  "horo-chorus" 
and  the  Russian  verb   "bodit"  to  lead. 


or  of  the  landscape  which  surrounds 
them.  Here  is  a  shepherd  song  taken 
down  in  the  government  of  Vladimir, 
in  the  very  heart  of  the  country: 

Near  the  green  wood,  near  the  firs, 
Near  the  little  Turkish  town 
There  lies  a  valley; 
And  wide  it  is, 

In  this  valley,  in  this  valley  wide 
Little  purple  flow'rets  grow  apace; 
And  in  this  valley,  in  this  valley  side 
A  young  shepherd  tends  his  sheep, 
His  sheep  he  tends. 

It  is  generally  conceded  by  those  who 
know  the  Russian  peasant  best  that  he 
has  a  method  and  style  of  getting  drunk 
quite  his  own.  He  gets  intoxicated,  by 
the  way,  much  more  rarely  than  is 
supposed.  But  when  he  does  indulge  in 
a  fiery  bout  of  vodka,  it  seems  to  kindle 
his  kindly  emotions  and  sensibility 
rather  than  to  brutalize  him;  he  is 
affectionate  and  sympathetic  and  al- 
ways very  vocal  when  in  his  cups.  The 
following  "drunken"  song— to  give  the 
exact  equivalent  of  the  original  Rus- 
sian—was heard  in  the  Tulla  govern- 
ment: 

Oh,  it  isn't  sleep  that  bows  my  head, 
It's  the  drink,  the  drink  that's  in  it! 
And  it  foments  there,  and  will  not  out! 

But  I'll  up  and  away  to  the  valley 
Where  the  wild  red  raspberries  grow; 
And  meet  a   little  Cossack  girl  from 
the  Don 

I'll  ask  her  to  show  me  whither  this 

footpath  leads 
To  the  forest  dark  or  the  open  field, 
The  open  field  of  the  ripe,  bright  corn. 

And  she'll  show  me  whither  the  foot- 
path leads, 

To  the  thick  green  bush  where  the 
nightingale  sings, 

And  my  father  will  call,  will  call  me 
home! 

Call  away,  old  chap,  call  away  and 
shout. 

You'll  not  see  me  home  to-day  nor  to- 
morrow, 

And  I'll  only  come  when  the  morning 
dawns  grey! 
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Unfortunately  it  is  next  to  impossible 
in  a   translation  to  give   more  than  a 
bald   outline   of   the   poetic    merits   of 
these    folk-songs,    which    indeed    owe 
much  of  their  charm  to  the   euphony 
of   the   Russian   language  itself.     The 
stuffed  nightingale  of  the  taxidermist 
is,  after  all,  but  a  poor  exchange  for 
the  free  songster  of  the  wood.     Love- 
songs  abound,  many  of  them  beautiful, 
and   very   touching  are    many    of    the 
Russian  wedding-songs  and  funeral  la- 
ments.    The  quaint  marriage  rites  and 
burial  ceremonies  to  which  they  form 
a  pendant  clearly  point  to  a  pagan  ori- 
gin.     There    are   also    the    spell    and 
charm  songs,  for  witches  and  wizards 
remain  in  great  request.     The  Russian 
peasant,  whilst  extremely  devout,  has 
a  strong  element  of     prudence  in  his 
nature.     Hence,  when  he  calls  in  the 
priest  to  invoke  a   blessing     upon  his 
cattle  or  his  corn,  he  also  engages  a 
sorcerer  to  chant  a  spell  in  the  Devil's 
name! 

The  tunes  both  of  the  Iwrovodii  and 
the  piessni  are  very  irregular  in  their 
rhythm,  such  curious  rhythms  as  7-4, 
9-4,  5-6  or  3-2  being  often  employed  in 
quick  succession  in  one  tune.  The  reg- 
ular dominant  tonic  harmonies  with 
Avhich  students  of  English  or  German 
folk-tunes  are  familiar  are  seldom 
heard  in  a  Russian  melody. 

The  Russians,  in  the  phenomenally 
rapid  development  of  their  music  as  an 
art,  have  troubled  themselves,  perhaps, 
too  little  with  its  scientific  aspect;  in 
this  they  are  the  extreme  opposites  to 
ourselves;  for  music  was  a  science  in 
England  centuries  before  we  began 
producing,  as  we  are  now  doing,  com- 
posers who  feel  it  to  be  a  vibrating, 
emotional  art.  That  Russian  music  is 
intensely  national  no  one  can  deny;  its 
composers,  however,  careless  of  theory, 
neglectful  of  science,  would  themselves 
find  it  hard  to  explain  wherein  lies  the 
technical  secret  which  gives  their  work 
its  peculiar   savor.     From   Glinka  on- 


wards, the  rhythm  and  harmonization 
of  the  Russian  folk-song,  its  color  and 
character,  have  been,  broadly  speaking, 
the  foundation  of  the  Russian  school, 
and    the     subjects    chosen    for    their 
operas,  ballets  or  symphonic  poems  of 
such  composers  as  Dargomoushki.  Bo- 
rodin,   Moussorski,    Tshaikovski,    Gla- 
zounov    or    Rimski-Korssakov,    reveal 
many  an  inspiration  from  the  old  time 
biiUim.     The    Russian    tunes   seem    to 
start  haphazard  upon  any  degree  of  the 
scale,  the  super  tonic  being  a  favorite 
beginning.     A  minor  key  predominates. 
The  late  Yury  von  Arnold,  an  eminent 
Russian    authority    upon    the    subject, 
considered  the  minor  mode  to  indicate 
a  comparatively  modern  date  of  origin. 
According  to  him,  the  most  ancient 
Russian  folk-songs  were  always   sung 
in   the   major;   it   was   only    later   on, 
when  generations  of  these  humble  sing- 
ers had  been     bowed,  first  under  the 
foreign   yoke  of  the  Tartar,  and  then 
under  the  still  harder  native  yoke  of 
serfdom,  that  a  distinct  minor  cadence 
crept   into   their   songs,   the   inevitable 
outcome  of    their  suffering    existence. 
And  his  idea  was  that  the  singers  un- 
consciously invented  a  minor  mode  of 
their  own  by  simply  inverting  the  in- 
tervals   of    the    major    scale,    starting 
from  the  dominant.    This  at  once  sup- 
plied them  with  the  intervals  of  what 
Yury    Arnold    styles    the    pure    minor 
scale,   that   is,   a  minor  scale  without 
the  raised  7th,  which  is  so  characteris- 
tic of  modern  music.     Melgounov  and 
Kazanski,    both    musicians    who    have 
devoted   their  studies  to   the  question 
of  the   peculiar   harmonization   of  the 
Russian   national    melodies,    share  the 
opinions  of  Yury  Arnold,  and  maintain 
that,  by  inverting  the  major  scale  from 
the  dominant,  the  key  to  the  modula- 
tion of  their  native  folk-songs  is  easily 
supplied. 

If  analyzed  thus,  the  Russian  folk-song 
and,  indeed,  much  of  the  modern  Rus- 
sian music,  is  found  to  be  strictly  dia- 
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tonic  as  well  as  logical  in  its  progres- 
sions, and  not  full  of  chromaticisms  and 
barbaric  intervals,  as  would  at  first 
strike  an  unaccustomed  casual  ear;  it  is 
also  easy  to  trace  in  the  folk-song  the 
germs  of  the  curious  descending  ca- 
dences which  occur  again  and  again  in 
the  music  of  Tshai'kovski  for  example, 
and  an  entirely  new  light  is  thrown  up- 
on the  relationship  of  keys,  those  most 
remote  from  each  other  in  Western 
tonality  often  becoming  the  most  inti- 
mate, and  vice  versd.  Thus,  in  the  Rus- 
sian system,  the  nearest  keys  to  C  ma- 
jor would  be  G  minor  or  B  major,  and 
so  on,  which  suggests  very  curious 
combinations  of  harmonic  color. 

Except  a  few  publications  by  the 
theorists  already  mentioned,  no  special 
books  of  Russian  harmony  have  yet 
appeared;  a  work  illustrating  and  fol- 
lowing up  the  peculiar  harmonic  pro- 
gressions of  the  folk-song  as  developed 
and  elaborated  in  the  modern  national 
school  of  music  would  be  of  immense 
value,  and  would  not  fail  to  help  for- 
eign critics  to  a  more  intelligent  com- 
prehension of  the  spirit  of  Russian 
music  than  they  at  present  possess.  In 
music,  as  in  everything  else  connected 
with  Russians,  an  entirely  European 
point  of  view  is  worse  than  useless, 
and  only  leads  to  an  utterly  false  and 
superficial  estimate.  We  have  to  re- 
member that  modern  Russia  is  a  na- 
tion with  national  characteristics  de- 
veloped much  later  than  other  Euro- 
pean nations,  and  that  the  elements 
which  form  what  we  term  the  national 
Russian  character  are  neither  Euro- 
pean nor  Asiatic,  but  the  result  of  a 
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comparatively  modern  fusion  of  the 
spirit  and  traits  of  both  continents. 
The  traitsi  of  nations  are  bewilderingly 
multifold.  What  shall  we  say  then  of 
the  traits  of  continents?  To  under- 
stand Russia  and  Russian  art  we  must 
know  something  at  least  of  some  por- 
tions of  Europe  and  of  Asia  and  be 
able  to  imagine  a  blending  of  the  two. 
As  this  article  is  intended  as  a  sketch 
of  the  songs  proper  to  Russia  alone,  no 
allusion  has  been  made  either  to  the 
songs  of  Finland  or  Esthonia,  where  a 
Scandinavian  element  is  often  percep- 
tible, or  to  the  doumki  (thought-songs), 
so  much  sung  by  the  women  of  Little 
Russia,  and  possibly  imported  thither 
from  Poland,  or  again  to  the  melodious 
gipsy  songs  of  the  Oukra'inia,  which 
are  certainly  not  purely  Russian.  One 
result  accruing  from  even  a  cursory 
study  of  these  Russian  traditional  pop- 
ular tunes  is,  that  we  are  enabled  to 
regard  the  masses  of  the  Russian 
people  from  another  and  a  happier 
standpoint  than  that  of  a  down-trod- 
den, persecuted  race  of  ill-conditioned 
beings.  If  we  only  knew  where  to  seek 
it,  there  is  surely  light  as  well  as  shade 
in  every  human  life,  and  the  secret  of 
a  good  picture  is  to  avoid  exaggerat- 
ing either  the  one  or  the  other.  The 
gloomy  shadows  and  terrors  which  en- 
compass the  Russian  peasant's  exist- 
ence have  been  so  frequently  and  pow- 
erfully delineated,  that  it  is  well  just 
for  once  now  and  then  to  catch  a  ray 
of  the  sunshine  which  also  undoubted- 
ly illuminates  that  existence,  and  is, 
moreover,  its  great  moral  purifier. 

A.  E.  Keeton. 
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After  having  been  plucked  for  his 
degree  at  Oxbridge,  Arthur  Pendennis 
took  coach  for  London,  to  see  his  uncle 
the  major.  The  novelist  tells  us  that 
he  stayed  at  an  hotel  close  to  his  rela- 
tive's lodgings.  Pearce's  in  Bury  Street 
would  have  answered  this  description; 
but  that  resort  came  into  repute  at  a 
very  much  later  date,  and  while  it  re- 
mained the  vogue  it  was  patronized 
almost  exclusively  by  a  special  set  of 
cricketing  youths  from  the  Isis.  The 
original  in  real  life  of  the  Pendennis 
caravansary  was  declared  by  the  nov- 
elist himself  to  be  Cox's  in  Jermyn 
Street.  At  that  historic  resort  Thack- 
eray and  his  Cambridge  friends  often 
descended  after  keeping  the  university 
term;  but  never,  it  would  seem,  Tenny- 
son in  person,  although  the  laureate's 
special  friend,  "Old  Fitz"  the  Suffolk 
squire,  the  George  Stavin  Venables 
who  sat  for  the  portrait  of  "Stunning" 
Warrington,  and  James  Spedding  of 
the  Times  were  among  the  frequenters 
of  Cox's  during  the  first  half  of  the 
Victorian  epoch. 

The  literary  habitu6s  of  the  place 
often  thought  themselves  neglected 
for  political  customers  of  well-known 
names.  A  middle-aged  gentleman, 
with  drab-colored  hair,  rasping  voice, 
and  pertinacious  manner,  has  hurried 
up  from  the  House  of  Commons,  not 
indeed  to  dine,  but,  in  his  own  words, 
"to  get  a  snack"  in  the  intervals  of  a 
debate  to  which  he  must  return:  this 
is  Joseph  Hume,  who  began  life  as  an 
army  doctor;  and  before  it  ended  he 
had  helped  to  found  the  Radical  school, 
and  to  reform  the  keeping  of  the  na- 
tional accounts.  With  Joseph  Hume, 
a  generation  or  two  ago,  there  often 
dined  at  Cox's  a  younger  man,  who 
used  the  hotel  down  to  the  date  of  his 


death  on  the  eve  of  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury: this  was  the  future  M.  P.  for 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  Joseph  Cowen, 
who,  with  the  dress  of  a  mechanic  and 
the  lisp  of  an  Oxford  don,  united  the 
gifts  of  an  orator  and  the  champion- 
ship of  democratic  patriotism  all  the 
world  over,  from  the  stately  Mazzini 
to   the  diminutive  Louis  Blanc. 

Not    far    from    the    Jermyn    Street 
house-of-call,      at      Fenton's      in      St. 
James's  or   at   Morley's    in    Trafalgar 
Square,  during  the  same  period  habit- 
ually  stayed   David  Urquhart;    to-day 
his  bust  in  the  most    fashionable    of 
London  hammams    reminds  a    genera- 
tion which  has  forgotten  his  political 
work  that  the  anti-Palmerstonian  Rus- 
sophobist  was  the  first  to  acclimatize 
in  England  the   Turkish  bath.     Urqu- 
hart's  extreme  views  did  not  prevent 
his  being   a  political   teacher   and,    to 
the  north  of  the  Trent,  a  political  force 
among  the  working-classes.    The  Urqu- 
hart of  fiction  has  been  presented  as  a 
man  whose  dusky  countenance  and  jet- 
black  eyes  made  him  an  ideal  champion 
of  the  Turk;  the  Urquhart  of  fact  was 
the  blondest  and    fairest    man  of    his 
time,   having  throughout  life  the  lint- 
white  hair  of  a  child  and  the  pinky, 
delicate   complexion   of   a   girl   in    her 
teens.     At  Cox's,  too,  in  the  later  six- 
ties of  the  nineteenth  century,  a  moun- 
tain of  a  man,  with  a  white  waistcoat 
the  size  of  a  ship's  sail,  held  a  daily 
levee  of  his  supporters;  the  talk  was 
concerned  with  a  certain  dispossessed 
baronet    re-entering    upon   the   Hamp- 
shire estates  of  his  family.    It  was  the 
Sir  Roger  Tichborne  of  the  period,  be- 
fore he  had  been  Identified  with  the 
Wapping  butcher.      The  next  time    I 
chanced  to  see  him  the  unhappy  noble- 
man—his   frame    sadly    shrunken,    his 
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brow  sadly  overcast— was  picking  oak- 
um in  Dartmoor  Prison. 

During  the  period  covered  by  this 
reminiscence,  the  old  hotels  in  Covent 
Garden— the  Tavistock,  Clunn's,  and 
Evans's— had  the  appearance  less  of 
taverns  than  of  private  houses  filled 
with  good  company.  At  one  of  these 
places  were  sure,  during  the  session, 
to  be  found  the  leaders  of  the  parlia- 
mentary Bar:  among  them  the  then 
Mr.  Vernon  Harcourt,  and  countless 
provincial  magnates  thoroughly  enjoy- 
ing their  run  up  to  town  on  their  pro- 
vincial business,  as  well  as  the  oppor- 
tunity of  varying,  by  pleasant  evenings 
round  the  highly  polished  tables  in 
these  cosy  haunts,  their  daily  attend- 
ance at  the  committee-rooms  of  St. 
Stephen's.  Here  every  one  knew  his 
neighbor;  the  life  was  that  of  a  pleas- 
ant family  party.  About  the  same 
date,  at  a  London  inn  not  far  from 
those  already  mentioned,  was  going  on 
a  sort  of  social  existence  now  equally 
a  thing  of  the  past. 

At  a  tavern  just  out  of  Regent  Street, 
a  tall,  powerfully  built  man,  bronzed 
and  hardened  by  travel,  toil,  and 
trouble,  was  comparing  literary  prices 
in  the  present  and  the  past,  much  in 
favor  of  the  latter:  this  was  Captain 
Mayne  Reid,  the  great  writer  for  the 
boys  of  the  last  generation,  who  in  the 
early  eighties  was  still  to  be  met  with 
in  his  London  haunts.  At  Stone's  Ho- 
tel in  Panton  Street  might  then  often 
be  seen  in  the  coffee-room  an  elderly 
gentleman  remarkable  for  his  intellec- 
tual and  extraordinarily  handsome 
head.  This  was  Horace,  the  last  survi- 
vor of  the  May  hew  brothers;  he  it  was 
who,  in  that  very  room  some  years  be- 
fore, had  said  to  Douglas  Jerrold  as  the 
friends  were  going  home  one  night, 
"Why,  Jerrold,  you  never  wear  a  great- 
coat." "No,"  came  the  punning  reply, 
then  thought  so  clever — "no,  I  never 
was." 

National    monuments    though     they 


were,  most  inns  of  this  kind  have 
now  disappeared.  Some,  indeed,  the 
bicyclist  has  been  instrumental  in 
preserving  or  reviving.  In  the  Cinque 
Ports  district,  at  Deal,  hard  by 
Walmer,  where  then  lived  the  war- 
den, I  have  taken  mine  ease  in  the 
inn  at  which  the  Minister  William 
Pitt,  with  his  friend  Dundas,  in  1806 
passed  the  night.  As  the  two  guests 
were  driving  off  in  the  morning  a 
passer-by,  recognizing  them,  said, 
"Landlord,  you've  had  great  company 
here."  Quoth  mine  host,  "All  I  know 
is  they  drank  six  bottles  of  my  best 
port  last  night.  That's  what  I  call 
customers." 

While  these  lines  are  being  written 
the  last  of  the  old-world  Dublin  hotels. 
Morrison's,  is  yielding  its  place  to  an 
insurance  office;  here,  on  13th  October, 
1881,  was  arrested  C.  S.  Parnell,  to  be 
kept  at  Kilmainham  till  the  next  May. 
Not  far  from  Morrison's  stood  a  still 
more  typical  Celtic  hostelry— Mack- 
ens's.  Reaching  this  some  time  in 
1863  for  the  first  time,  I  was  about  to 
sit  down  in  the  coffee-room,  but  saw 
no  chair;  only  scattered  fragments  of 
upholstery.  An  alert  waiter  quickly 
hurried  off  to  supply  my  want,  apolo- 
getically murmuring  as  he  went, 
"Faith,  sir,  the  gintlemen  were  a  little 
merry  last  night,  and  they  had  no 
shillalahs  handy." 

Old  London  dies  hard;  the  longest- 
lived  part  of  it  is  its  inn  system.  Till 
the  very  eve  of  the  twentieth  century 
Chaucer's  "Tabard"  was  an  ancient 
monument  nearly  as  well  preserved  as 
the  "White  Hart,"  at  which  Sam  Wel- 
ler  was  discovered  by  Mr.  Pickwick. 
The  "Saracen's  Head"  in  Holborn,  the 
London  house-of-call  of  Mr.  Wackford 
Squeers,  svirvived  for  over  a  quarter  of 
a  century  following  the  novelist's  death 
in  1870. 

The  vitality,  not  only  in  London  but 
throughout  the  kingdom,  of  the  inns 
favored   by   Dickens    is   equalled    only 
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by  that  of  Dickens  himself.  You  can 
still  occupy,  at  Rochester,  the  very 
rooms  once  allotted  to  the  Pickwick 
Club.  At  Lancaster  and  at  Monmouth 
may  yet  be  found  the  solid  mahogany 
furniture  described  in  the  tavern 
scenes  in  the  Seven  Poor  Travellers  and 
in  other  Christmas  numbers.  The  ho- 
tel haunts  of  Dickens  and  Thackeray 
in  suburban  London  remain  in  most  of 
their  details  pretty  well  what  they 
were  when,  after  having  seen  the  new 
number  of  All  the  Tear  Round  to  press, 
the  editor  started  with  his  friend  and 
right-hand  man,  Harry  Wills,  for  the 
"Spaniards"  at  Highgate  or  "Jack 
Straw's  Castle"  at  Hampstead.  On 
these  jaunts  the  novelist's  more  fre- 
quent companion,  during  the  busiest 
years  of  his  life,  was  his  future  biog- 
rapher, John  Forster,  so  often  referred 
to  as  the  "harbitrary  gent."  In  the 
coffee-room  at  the  Hampstead  inn  oc- 
curred, indeed,  the  incident  which  se- 
cured Forster  from  Dickens  the  well- 
known  nickname.  An  acquaintance 
had  inquired  of  Dickens  the  number 
of  his  children,  and  before  the  parent 
had  fully  answered  the  question  For- 
ster interposed  with  the  usual  correc- 
tion. "My  dear  Forster,"  comically 
appealed  Dickens,  "allow  me  to  know 
tne  number  of  my  own  offspring." 

The  favorite  resorts  of  Thackeray 
were  all  in  southern  London.  Dur- 
ing the  fifties  two  tall  lumbering  fig- 
ures overtopped  the  Hyde  Park  morn- 
ing loungers  towards  the  season's 
wane,  and  later  in  the  day,  still  walk- 
ing together,  used  to  enter  the  low, 
little  thatched  building,  not  far  to  the 
left  of  the  Richmond  "Star  and  Gar- 
ter," known  as  the  Rose  Cottage  Inn: 
the  place  mentioned  in  at  least  one  of 
the  "Roundabout  Papers"  itself  wit- 
nessed the  composit'on  of  many  of  the 
essays  forming  that  series.  As  for  the 
Richmond  "Star  and  Garter,"  in  the 
oldest  part  of  the  building  now  stand- 
ing are  two  rooms  peopled  by  memo- 


ries of  a  literary  interest  which  yet 
lives.  In  one  of  these  was  given,  dur- 
ing the  spring  of  1880,  a  dinner  to  the 
then  newly  appointed  Governor  of  Ma- 
dras, Sir  ML  E.  Grant-Duff.  In  that 
same  apartment  some  six-and-forty 
years  earlier  had  dined,  without  any 
companion,  another  gentleman  of  un- 
impressive and  plebeian  appearance,  al- 
so on  the  eve  of  his  departure  for  the 
East.  Sitting  over  his  solitary  glass  of 
claret,  this  gentleman  amused  himself 
by  piling  the  wine-glasses  and  decan- 
ters within  his  reach  one  upon  another 
till  he  had  reared  a  crystal  pyramid  of 
some  height;  and  he  was  crowning  the 
structure  with  some  other  article,  when 
suddenly  the  crash  came,  and  the 
guest  found  himself  surrounded  by  a 
litter  of  glass  splinters.  The  customer 
sighed:  the  waiter,  evidently  familiar 
with  the  proceeding,  brought  the  bill 
without  the  slightest  sign  of  surprise, 
quietly  as  if  the  crash  of  glass  were 
not  a  bit  more  out  of  the  common  than 
the  ringing  of  the  bell.  Nor,  indeed, 
was  it.  It  was  the  little  custom  of  a 
great  man  after  dinner— the  common- 
looking  gentleman  who  took  his  pleas- 
ure thus  oddly.  He  happened  to  be 
Thomas  Babington,  Lord  Macaulay. 
In  1834  he  had  just  been  appointed  le- 
gal adviser  to  the  Supreme  Council  of 
India;  and  he  was  then  preparing  to 
bid  a  long  adieu  to  whitebait. 

During  the  first  half  of  this  twen- 
tieth century  are  disappearing  the  last 
traces  of  the  identity  of  a  Metropoli- 
tan inn  which  is  itself  a  part  of  Eng- 
lish history.  At  the  London  Tavern 
in  Bishopsgate  Street  Within,  the  di- 
rectors of  the  Old  East  India  Company 
used  to  hold  their  weekly  dinners;  here 
Dundas,  who  had  a  seat  on  the  board, 
once  induced  his  friend  and  patron, 
William  Pitt,  to  be  of  the  party;  else- 
where, beneath  the  same  roof,  George 
IV.,  when  Regent,  used  to  meet  his 
particular  friends  of  both  sexes  at  so- 
cial    evenings,     whose     chief     amuse- 
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ments  were  the  card-table  and  the 
dance;  the  part  of  the  building  mem- 
orable because  of  these  royal  associa- 
tions became  at  a  later  date  the  head- 
quarters of  missionary  Wesleyanism. 

The  twentieth  century  successor  of 
this  historic  inn,  modernized  to  date, 
sweetened,  lightened,  and  generally 
smartened,  preserves  the  modish  cachet 
of  its  ancestors: 

My  name  is  John  Collins,  head-waiter 
at  Limmer's, 
Corner  of   Conduit   Street,    Hanover 
Square; 
My  chief  occupation  is  filling  up  brim- 
mers 
For  dashing  young  gentlemen  laden 
with  care. 

The  social  life  of  that  unique  hostelry 
has  been  written  by  one  who  knew  it 
and  its  patrons  well:  my  ancient  ac- 
quaintance, Mr.  Frank  Lawley.  The 
descendants  of  the  eighteenth  century 
"bloods"  had  not  quite  died  out  when 
my  London  course  began.  The  pa- 
trons of  Limmer's  then  resembled  a 
family  party  in  a  fast  country-house; 
they  called  each  other  by  their  Chris- 
tian names,  and  they  ignored  on  prin- 
ciple the  conventional  distinction  be- 
tween night  and  day.  One  of  these 
gentlemen,  .  I  remember,  had  distin- 
guished himself  years  earlier  in  the 
Crimea,  and  was  now  literally  taking 
his  ease  in  his  inn.  He  generally  got 
up  in  time  enough  to  dress  for  dinner; 
and  he  made  no  secret  of  the  fact  that 
for  five-and-twenty  years  he  had  found 
no  occasion  to  wear  morning-clothes. 
It  may  have  been  the  force  of  older 
habit  mechanically  operating  on  him; 
but  so  surely  as  this  ex-officer  of  Hus- 
sars went  to  dine  out  of  the  hotel,  be- 
fore crossing  into  Bond  Street  he  in- 
variably took  his  geld  watch  and  chain 
from  his  pocket  and  gave  it  to  the 
first  policeman  he  met  to  take  charge 
of,  with  the  remark  that  it  would  be 
safer  in  the  constable's  pocket  than  in 
his  own. 


To  all  the  hotels  in  this  quarter  of 
the  town  cling  memories,  sometimes  of 
a  tragi-comic  kind.  Long's,  in  Bond 
Street,  had  been,  I  suppose,  for  half  a 
century  a  fast  and  fashionable  haunt 
in  the  late  sixties;  it  was  the  head- 
quarters of  the  ill-starred  Marquis  of 
Hastings,  who  on  one  occasion  rather 
sadly  said  to  me,  "When  I  die,  as  I  ex- 
pect soon  to  do,  you  will  be  able  to 
write  on  my  tombstone,  'He  brought 
down  the  price  of  brandies-and- sodas 
at  Long's.'  "  In  the  next  June  I  met 
Lord  Hastings  on  Ascot  Heath,  look- 
ing terribly  ill,  and  driven  about  in  a 
little  basket-carriage  by  his  beautiful 
wife.  He  had  just  been  making  a  bet 
with  a  hulking  book-maker  and  the 
fellow,  as  he  entered  the  wager,  with 
an  air  of  contemptuous  familiarity 
whispered  into  the  ear  of  his  noble 
customer,  "Mind,  my  lord,  I  shall  ex- 
pect this  bet  to  be  paid."  A  month  or 
two  later  the  Fleet  Street  newsboys 
were  calling  out,  "Melancholy  Death 
of  the  Marquis  of  'Astings."  I  had 
started  literary  work  in  London;  and 
the  editor  of  a  morning  paper,  the 
Standard,  was  instructing  me  to  write 
a  leader  about  the  weak-faced,  not 
unamiable  peer  who,  since  and  includ- 
ing his  Eton  days,  had  been  furiously 
driving  for  the  precipice. 

From  the  inn  as  a  memorial  of  past 
fashion,  one  turns  to  the  inn  as  the 
asylum  of  fallen  dynasties.  Gaunt 
worn,  terribly  thin,  deathly  pale;  a 
look  about  the  drooping  eye  and  the 
still  waxed  but  limp  mustache  sugges- 
tive of  having  been  out  of  bed  for 
days  and  nights  together:  such  is  the 
writer's  recollection  of  Napoleon  III., 
then  fresh  from  his  confinement  at 
Wilhelmshohe,  staying  for  a  day  or 
two  at  Claridge's  in  Brook  Street  be- 
fore he  joined  the  Empress  at  Chisle- 
hurst.  The  fallen  Csesar  had  noticed 
me  as  a  child,  and  had  received  kind- 
ness, which  he  never  forgot,  from 
some  of  my  name.     Directly  he  saw 
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my  card  at  the  hotel  he  insisted  on  my 
coming  up  to  his  room;  he  inquired  af- 
ter relatives  who  had  been  dead  for 
twenty  years  as  if  he  had  met  them  at 
dinner  the  day  before  yesterday.  Sev- 
eral years  later  at  the  same  hotel  my 
respects  were  paid  to  the  late  Emper- 
or of  Brazil.  That  potentate  had  been 
travelling  in  the  Midlands,  and  had 
just  paid  a  surprise-visit  to  Chatsworth 
in  the  absence  of  its  owner,  the  late 
Duke  of  Devonshire.  The  Brazilian 
monarch,  always  an  inconveniently 
early  riser,  had  reached  the  place 
shortly  after  daybreak,  and  only  a 
sleepy  housekeeper,  after  some  wait- 
ing, responded  to  the  knock.  The  at- 
tempt at  conversation  that  followed 
was  necessarily  unintelligible  to  the 
pair.  Presently  a  groom  of  the.  cham- 
bers, as  the  Emperor  supposed,  in 
plain  clothes,  appeared.  To  the  im- 
perial relief,  he  addressed  the  visitor 
in  French;  the  sovereign  continued  the 
talk  in  Italian,  and  the  supposed 
major-domo  showed  himself  a  master 
of  the  tongue;  the  Emperor  changed 
his  speech  to  the  Neapolitan  dialect, 
and  then  conversed  in  a  variety  of 
that  dialect  used  only  in  a  particular 
quarter  of  Naples,  but  the  ducal  lackey 
seemed  more  at  home  than  ever.  Be- 
fore the  imperial  caller  signed  his 
name  in  the  Chatsworth  visiting-book 
he  asked  the  housekeeper  whether  all 
the  duke's  servants  passed  a  prelimi- 
nary examination  in  modern  languages. 
The  pangloss,  whom  the  Brazilian  po- 
tentate took  for  a  menial,  turned  out 
to  be  Sir  James  Lacaita,  of  the  British 
Museum,  the  most  accomplished  lin- 
guist of  his  day,  who  had  obliged  his 
old  friend  the  duke  by  coming  down 
to  Chatsworth  to  examine  some  manu- 
scripts of  which  the  united  science  of 
European  academies  could  make  noth- 
ing. 

During  my  acquaintance  with  him — 
never  at  Claridge's,  but  in  the  same 
quarter  at  Brown's  in  Dover  Street- 


used  to  put  up  the  most  amusing,  per- 
haps the  cleverest.  Oriental  that  ever 
wasted  his  time  and  money  in  a  fash- 
ionable quarter  on  a  hopeless  cause. 
Than  the  entourage  of  Ismail  Pasha, 
ex-Khedive  of  Egypt,  modern  history 
records  no  body  of  followers  more 
prompt  to  plunder  their  chief.  Ismail 
was  the  most  easily  deceived  and  by 
no  means  the  least  kindly  of  Eastern 
intriguers;  he  carried  about  such 
wealth  as  he  had  saved  from  the 
wreck  of  his  deposition,  in  the  shape 
of  plate,  jewels,  and  precious  stones. 
So  long  as  there  remained  an  available 
pennyworth  of  these  possessions,  he 
was  attended  by  a  motley  and  ever- 
growing suite,  who  bade  him  "be  of 
good  cheer,"  for  was  not  each  one  of 
them  making  interest  with  the  Courts 
and  Cabinets  of  the  world  to  secure 
that  his  patron  should  soon  come  by 
his  own  again?  In  this  way  and  on 
these  pretences  endless  were  the  sums 
spent  on  entertainments  at  Brown's 
Hotel,  on  presents  of  jewelry,  on  cash 
payments,  or  what  were  euphemistical- 
ly called  retainers,  that  poor  Ismail 
was  induced  to  pay. 

On  the  old  coach-road  from  London, 
leading  by  Bath  and  Wells  to  the  west 
of  England,  still  stands,  wearing  its 
old  name,  Piper's  Inn.  A  long,  low, 
half-thatched,  half-tiled  building,  it  is 
to-day  merely  a  pot-house;  but  the 
place  still  keeps  the  fine  mahogany 
and  oak  furniture  which  in  pre-railway 
days  made  it  the  admiration  of  the 
whole  countryside.  If  its  name  does 
not  occur  in  his  novels,  Fielding  often 
mentioned  it  in  his  letters;  here  Squire 
Western  always  put  up  when  taking 
his  daughter  Sophia  to  Bath;  and  in 
one  of  the  upstair  sitting-rooms  may 
still  be  seen  the  table  at  which  Mr. 
Western  shocked  the  refined  ears  of 
his  sister,  Mrs.  Blifil,  by  launching  in 
his  broadest  "Zomerzetzhire"  and  in 
his  coarsest  patois  his  Invectives 
aginst    Hanover   rats    and    everything 
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connected  with  the  upstart  dynasty  of  other  M.  P.'s  bearing  western    names 

the  Georges.     Into    that  broad,    now  of  note,  from  the  seventeenth  continu- 

rather     grass-grown,    but    still    well-  ously  into    the   railway  epoch  of    the 

paved  stable-yard,  some  two  centuries  nineteenth  century,   all    broke  at    Pi- 

before  Mr.  Allworthy  and  Tom  Jones,  per's    Inn   their   Londonward  journey 

rode     another     Somersetshire     squire,  from  the  farthest  west.     Botham's  on 

John  Pym,  the  leader  of  the  popular  Salt  Hill,  near  Eton,  is  another  place 

party  in  the  Long  Parliament,  on  his  of  the  same  sort  as  Piper's  Inn.    Both 

way  up  to  London,  to  organize  at  St.  places,  thanks  to  the  touring  bicyclist, 

Stephen's  resistance    to  royal    absolu-  have  tasted   something  like  a   revival 

tism.      Bullers,     Strangways,     Trevel-  of  their  earlier  prosperity, 
yans,  Luttrells,    Garews,  Vivians,    and  T.  H.  8.  Escott. 

Chambers's    Journal. 


A  REVERIE  OF  THE  EAST. 

(Delhi,  January,  1903.) 

Under  the  stars'   divining   gaze, 
On  holy  ground  she  watch'd  apart; 
A  little  while  she  let  her  heart 

Live  in  the  long  forgotten  days. 

Ah!  then  not  yet  from  over  the  waves 
With   clash  of   steel   and  throb  of  drum^ 
The  alien's  arm£d  feet  had  come, 

Spoiling  the  peace  of  her  silent  graves. 

She  pass'd  within  the   fallen  shrine, 
Old  as  her  ancient  royal  race- 
Lords  of  the  forest,    kings   of  the  chase— 

And  call'd  on  her  gods  to  send  a  sign. 

The  darkness  stirr'd  with  the  dawning  sun; 

The  splendor  grew  more  near,  more  near; 

And  day  brought  in  the  risen  year, 
And  the  lights  of  East  and  West  were  one. 

O  love  that  counts  the  past  undone! 

O  faith  that  conquers  pride  and  fear! 

And  day  brought  in  the   new-born  year, 
And  East  and  West  were  join'd  in  one. 

Owen  Seaman. 

Punch. 
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The  Harpers  are  publishing  a  new 
edition  of  Jacob  Abbott's  "Gentle 
Measures  in  the  Management  and 
Training  of  the  Young,"— a  book  which 
should  find  a  welcome  in  a  generation 
in  which  the  principles  advocated  are 
more  in  vogue  than  they  were  in  that 
first  addressed. 

It  might  be  thought  that  we  had  got 
nearly  to  the  end  of  the  literature  of 
the  Boer  war;  but  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting books  in  the  whole  long  pro- 
cession is  just  announced.  This  is  a 
composite  history  of  the  war,  written 
by  the  Boer  prisoners  in  the  camp  at 
Ahmeduagar,  India.  Among  them 
were  men  who  had  been  present  in 
nearly  every  fight  in  the  campaign, 
and  to  while  away  their  time,  they 
agreed  to  club  together  their  various 
experiences,  and  appointed  Command- 
ant Bresler  of  the  Orange  Free  State 
general  editor.  De  Wet  and  other  Boer 
generals  are  contributing  introductory 
chapters. 

Fleet  Street  with  its  courts  and  al- 
leys is  being  rapidly  denuded  of  its  lit- 
erary associations,  the  "Academy"  re- 
ports; but  "Goldsmith's  House"  in  Wine 
Office  Court,  to  which  many  Americans 
make  pilgrimages,  still  remains.  It  is 
however,  propped  up  on  crutches,  lest  it 
miss  the  support  of  Its  disappearing 
neighbor.  Number  6,  Wine  Office  Court, 
eeems  to  have  received  Goldsmith  in 
the  year  1760.     He  had  been  writing 


for  John  Newbery,  and  in  these  "su- 
perior lodgings"  he  dwelt  with  one  of 
Xewbery's  relatives,  whose  duty  was 
probably  to  stimulate  Goldsmith's 
spasmodic  energies.  On  May  31,  1761, 
as  you  may  learn  from  the  "Dictionary 
of  National  Biography,"  Johnson 
supped  at  Goldsmith's  lodgings.  And 
we  learn  that  he  came  "dressed  with 
scrupulous  neatness."  For  he  had 
learned  that  Goldsmith  had  quoted  him 
as  a  "precedent  for  slovenly  habits." 

Miss  Weld,  a  niece  of  Tennyson,  has 
published  a  volume  of  reminiscences 
which  presents  an  intimate  view  of  the 
poet.  Among  other  things,  she  says 
that  he  held  a  very  high  idea  of  the 
duty  which  his  poetic  gift  imposed  up- 
on him.  "He  told  me,"  she  says,  "that 
his  sense  of  the  divine  source  of  this 
gift  was  almost  awful  to  him,  since 
he  felt  that  every  word  of  his  should 
be  consecrated  to  the  service  of  Him 
who  had  touched  his  lips  with  that 
fire  of  Heaven  which  was  to  enable  him 
to  speak  in  God's  name  to  his  age." 
Miss  Weld  reports  that  Tennyson  had 
a  special  distaste  for  after-dinner 
speech-making  and  he  declared  to  her 
"that,  if  called  on  to  make  a  speech 
when  he  felt  he  had  really  nothing  to 
say,  he  should  just  rise  and  exclaim: 

Out  of  my  latitude  as  I  live, 
Therefore   no   platitude— pray   forgive. 

and  promptly  resume  his  seat." 
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THE     MARKET-PLACE. 


Above  the  far  white  moonlit  walls 
Profound  blue   midnight  space; 

Within  them,  glimmering  market-stalls 
In  the  Arab  market-place. 

At  random  yellower  lights  that  gleamed 

Like  marsh-fires  in  a  fen 
Showed  amber  where  the  brown  earth 
teemed 

With  huddled  groups  of  men. 

Each     with     his     troop     low-couched 
around 

The  fitful  centre's  play; 
Beside  their  several  heaps  unbound 

The  gathered  merchants  lay. 

With  different  garb  and  rival  schemes 

Each  by  his  lantern  dim, 
Half-shadowed     from     his     neighbor, 
dreams 

What  morrow  dawns  for  him. 

Dreams,  but  at  peril  if  he  sleep: 

Alert  untrustful  eyes 
With  hand-grasp  on  the  weapon  keep 

To-morrow's  merchandise. 

The  first  glance  in  a  page  disclosed 
The  wild  East;  then  a  task 

For  Rembrandt;  then  around  me  posed 
The  Nations  in  a  masque. 

Walter  Headlam. 

The  Saturday  Review. 


THE     MOTHER. 

"Ho!"   said  the   child,   "how   fine  the 

horses  go, 
With  nodding  plumes,  with  measured 

step  and  slow. 
Who  rides  within  this  coach,  is  he  not 

great? 
Some  King,  I  think,  for  see,  he  rides 

in  state." 

I  turned,  and  saw  a  little  cofQn  lie 
Half-hid  in  flowers  as  the  slow  steeds 

went  by, 
So  small  a  woman's  arms  might  hold 

it  pressed 
As    some    rare    jewel-casket    to    her 

breast; 


Or  like  Pandora's  box  with  pulsing  lid, 
Where  throbbing  thoughts  must  lie  for 

ever  hid. 
"Why  this?   why   this?"   comes   forth 

the  panting  breath, 
"And  was  I  born  to  taste  of  nought 

save  death?" 

"Ho!"  said  the  child,  "how  the  proud 
horses  shake 

Their  silver  harness  till  they  music 
make. 

Who  drives  abroad  with  all  this  maj- 
esty? 

Is  it  some  Prince  who  fain  his  world 
would  see?" 

And  as  I  looked  I  saw  through  the  dim 
glass 

Of  one  sad  coach  that  all  so  slow  did 
pass 

A  woman's  face,— a  mother's  eyes 
ablaze 

Seize  on  the  child  in  fierce  and  fam- 
ished gaze. 

"Death  drives,"  I  said,  and  drew  him 

in  alarm 
Within  the  shelter  of  my  circling  arm. 
So  in  my  heart  cried  out  a  thousand 

fears, 
"A  King  goes  past."    He  wondered  at 
my  tears. 

Dora  Sigerson. 
The  Spectator. 

A    SWALLOW    SONG. 

Since  I  cannot  come  to  you 
And  you  may  not  come  to  me. 
Words  must  go  where  I  would  be, 

And  do  what  I  would  do. 

Happy,  happy  little  words! 
They  will  touch  your  finger  tips, 
And  flutter  at  your  pretty  lips, 

A  flock  of  singing  birds. 

They  will  see  your  face  all  day, 
Steal  into  your  dreams  at  night, 
Safe  beneath  your  pillow  white, 

While  I  am  far  away. 

Since  we  are  such  miles  apart, 
See!  I  send  this  swallow  song. 
It  is  tired  .  .  .  the  way  was  long; 

Take  it  to  your  tender  heart. 

Olive  Constance. 
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RACE  AND  RELIGION.* 


I  propose  to  offer  for  consideration 
some  very  general  views  upon  the  ef- 
fects and  inter-action  of  the  ideas  of 
Race  and  Religion  upon  the  political 
grouping  of  the  population  in  various 
countries  of  Eastern  Europe  and  of 
Asia,  with  the  object  of  showing  how 
they  unite  and  divide  mankind  over  a 
great  portion  of  the  earth.  It  will  be 
understood,  I  hope,  that  it  is  impos- 
sible in  a  brief  discussion  to  go  far  or 
thoroughly  over  such  a  wide  field.  I 
can  only  try  to  indicate  some  salient 
points  that  may  be  worth  attention. 

If  we  look  back  upon  the  ancient 
world,  as  it  was  known  to  Greece  and 
to  Rome,  and  as  it  can  be  dimly  sur- 
veyed through  the  records  of  classic 
antiquity,  we  find  that  before  the 
Christian  era  the  populations  were  di- 
vided and  sub-divided  into  races  or 
tribes,  with  names  signifying  a  com- 
mon origin  or  descent;  at  any  rate 
some  kind  of  tribal  association.  The 
designation  of  their  country  was  usu- 
ally derived  from  the  name  of  some 
dominant  race,  as  Gallia  from  the 
Gauls  or  Judea  from  the  Jews;  indeed 
I  might  say,  as  France  from  the 
Franks  or  England  from  the  Angles. 
Religious  denominations  of  any  large 

*  Presidential  address  delivered  to  the 
Social  and  Political  Education  League,  May, 
1902. 


communily  were,  I  venture  to  suggest, 
unknown,  at  any  rate  in  ancient  Eu- 
rope. The  polytheism  of  these  ages 
was  too  local  and  miscellaneous  to 
weld  together  any  considerable  groups 
on  the  basis  of  a  common  worship  or 
belief;  for  although  three  great  reli- 
gions then  existed,  Buddhism,  Hindu- 
Ism,  and  the  faith  of  Zoroaster  (still 
represented  by  the  Parsees),  these 
were  confined  to  Central  and  Eastern 
Asia.  And,  moreover,  these  religions 
had  not  the  missionary  spirit;  I  mean 
that  they  made  no  vigorous  open  at- 
tempts to  spread  and  gain  proselytes, 
still  less  did  they  use  force  to  convert 
great  multitudes.  But  after  the  Chris- 
tian era  a  change  came  over  the  face 
of  the  Western  world.  The  Roman 
empire — that  greatest  monument  of 
human  power,  as  Dean  Church  has 
called  it— began  the  fusion  of  races  in- 
to one  vast  political  society;  its  do- 
minion extended  continuously  from 
Britain  on  the  west  to  Asia  Minor  and 
the  countries  bordering  on  the  Caspi- 
an Sea;  it  settled  the  law  and  lan- 
guage of  Southern  Europe.  The  es- 
tablishment of  the  Roman  empire  is  a 
cardinal  epoch  of  the  world's  political 
history.  Then  followed  two  events 
of  immense  political  importance  that 
changed  the  whole  aspect  and  con- 
dition    of     the    religious     world— the 
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rise  and  spread  of  two  powerful  mis- 
sionary and  militant  religions.  First 
came  Christianity  to  overspread  the 
lands  which  the  empire  had  levelled 
politically.  Islam  followed  in  the  sev- 
enth century,  and  the  conflict  between 
these  two  rival  faiths,  each  claiming 
universal  spiritual  dominion,  altered 
not  only  the  spiritual  but  also  the  tem- 
poral order  of  things  in  Europe  and 
Western  Asia. 

In  Asia  the  victorious  creed  of  Ma- 
homed imposed  upon  immense  multi- 
tudes a  religious  denomination;  they 
became  Mussulmans.  In  Western 
Europe  the  dominion  of  the  Roman 
empire  had  by  this  time  fallen  to 
pieces;  it  was  torn  asunder  by  barba- 
rian invaders;  but  upon  the  ruins  of 
that  empire  was  built  up  the  great 
Catholic  Church  of  Rome,  which  gath- 
ered together  all  races  of  the  West 
under  the  common  denomination  of 
Christianity.  Beneath  the  canopies  of 
these  two  great  religions  the  primitive 
grouping  of  the  people  survived; 
throughout  Europe  there  were  no  set- 
tled kingdoms  or  nations,  but  a  jumble 
of  races  and  tribes  contending  for 
land  and  power.  .Now  we  know  that 
in  Western  Europe  this  strife  and  con- 
fusion of  the  Middle  Ages  at  last  end- 
ed in  the  formation,  on  a  large  scale, 
of  separate  nationalities,  and  perhaps 
we  may  take,  roughly,  the  end  of  the 
fifteenth  century  as  the  period  when 
the  great  territorial  kingdoms  were 
definitely  marked  out,  and  When  the 
rulers  were  rounding  off  their  posses- 
sions under  designations  that  may  be 
called  national.  In  these  countries  the 
sub-divisions  according  to  race  had 
now  lost  almost  all  political  signifi- 
cance; but  in  the  sixteenth  century 
another  great  disturbing  element  reap- 
peared. The  great  wars  of  religion 
again  made  a  fresh  division  of  the 
people  into  two  camps  of  Roman  Cath- 
olics and  Protestants.  This  ferment 
has    gradually    subsided,    and    at    the 


present  time  all  minor  groups  of  the 
population  in  Western  Europe  have 
been  absorbed  under  large  national 
designations;  the  nations  are  marked 
off  within  clearly  cut  frontiers,  and 
separated  by  the  paramount  distinc- 
tion of  languages.  In  Western  Europe 
you  do  not  now  define  a  man  by  his 
original  race  or  by  his  religion,  you 
ask  whose  natural-born  subject  he  is, 
in  whose  territory  he  lives,  and  you 
class  him  accordingly  as  French,  Eng- 
lish, Spanish  or  Italian. 

Now  it  has  been,  I  think,  one  result 
of  this  consolidation  of  the  West  into 
States  and  Nationalities,  with  religion 
mostly  corresponding  to  the  region, 
that  the  persistence  in  other  parts  of 
the  world  of  the  earlier  ideas  of  race 
and  religion,  the  primordial  grouping 
of  mankind,  has  been  far  too  common- 
ly overlooked  and  undervalued.  My 
present  object  is  to  lay  stress  on  the 
importance  of  realizing  and  under- 
standing them.  And  I  may  begin  by 
throwing  out  the  suggestion  that  this 
oversight,  this  neglect  of  ideas  and 
facts  that  still  have  great  strength  and 
vitality,  may  be  connected  with  the  in- 
fluence, in  France  and  England,  of  a 
certain  school  of  political  philosophy 
that  arose  in  the  eighteenth  century, 
in  France.  The  Encyclopedistes,  as 
they  were  called,  because  their  leaders 
wrote  the  celebrated  French  Encyclo- 
paedia, treated  in  theory  all  notions  of 
separate  races,  religions,  and  frontiers 
as  so  many  barriers  against  the  spread 
of  a  common  civilization,  which  was 
to  unite  all  peoples  on  general  princi- 
ples of  reason,  scientific  knowledge, 
and  emancipation  from  local  or  nation- 
al prejudices.  As  a  theory  this  might 
not  have  had  much  practical  effect; 
but  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury came  the  French  Revolution,  when 
these  philosophical  notions  took  a 
very  seriously  practical  shape;  for  the 
French  Republican  armies  invaded  the 
kingdoms  of  Western  Europe  with  the 
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war-cry  of  universal  fraternity  and 
equality.  Revolutionary  France  ig- 
nored both  race  and  religion.  It  pro- 
claimed, De  Tocqueville  says,  above 
and  instead  of  all  peculiar  nationali- 
ties, an  intellectual  citizenship  that 
was  intended  to  include  the  people  of 
every  country  to  which  it  extended, 
superseding  all  distinctions  of  lan- 
guage, tradition,  and  national  charac- 
ter. Under  Napoleon  this  fierce  im- 
pulse of  democratic  levelling  was 
transformed  into  Imperialism:  he 
aimed  at  restoring  an  Empire  in  the 
West.  But  this  aroused  equally  fierce 
resistance,  and  when  Napoleon  had 
been  beaten  down,  the  national  feeling 
emerged  stronger  than  ever.  The  doc- 
trines of  the  French  Encyclopedistes 
were  inherited  by  the  English  school 
of  Utilitarians,  led  by  Bentham  and 
the  two  Mills;  and  John  Stuart  Mill  in- 
particular,  declared  that  one  of  the 
chief  obstacles  to  human  improvement 
was  the  tendency  to  regard  difference 
of  race  as  indelible.  In  fact,  all  this 
school,  which  had  considerable  influ- 
ence some  forty  years  ago,  treated  re- 
ligious and  social  distinctions  as  in- 
convenient and  decaying  barriers 
against  rational  progress,  or  as  fictions 
invented  by  indolent  thinkers  to  save 
themselves  the  trouble  of  investigating 
the  true  causes  that  modify  human 
character. 

There  is  undoubtedly  a  certain  de- 
gree of  truth  underlying  this  view.  In 
the  settled  nationalities  of  the  West 
these  distinctions  of  race  and  religion 
have  a  tendency  to  become  unimport- 
ant and  obsolete  for  political  purposes, 
although  a  glance  across  the  water  to 
Ireland  will  remind  us  that  they  have 
by  no  means  disappeared.  What  I 
wish  to  lay  stress  upon  is  the  very  se- 
rious importance  of  race  and  religion, 
politically,  in  other  parts  of  the  world, 
and  particularly  in  some  Asiatic  coun- 
tries with  which  England  is  closely 
connected  and  concerned.     For,  in  the 


first  place,  there  has  been  a  notable  re- 
vival of  the  sentiment  of  race  in  East- 
ern Europe.  And,  secondly,  the  spread 
of  European  dominion  over  Asia  may 
be  regarded  aa  one  of  the  most  promi- 
nent and  powerful  movements  in  the 
politics  of  the  latter  half  of  the  nine- 
teenth century;  one  which  may  be- 
come the  dominant  feature  of  politics 
in  the  twentieth  century.  It  is  this 
movement  that  is  forcing  upon  our  se- 
rious attention  the  immense  practical 
importance  of  race  and  religion. 

The  plan  which  I  shall  attempt  to 
follow  in  making  a  brief  survey  of  my 
subject,  is  to  begin  with  a  glance  at 
the  political  condition  of  Central  Eu- 
rope, and  to  travel  rapidly  Eastward. 
In  the  West,  as  I  have  said,  we  have 
compact  and  permanently  established 
States  with  national  governments.  But 
as  soon  as  we  pass  to  Central  Europe 
we  find  the  Austro-Hungarian  empire 
distracted  and  threatened  by  internal 
feuds,  arising  out  of  the  contention  for 
ascendency  of  two  races,  Germans  and 
Slavonians,  and  also  out  of  the  de- 
mands of  the  various  provinces  and 
dependencies  for  political  recognition 
of  their  separate  identities,  founded  on 
claims  to  represent  internal  sections  or 
sub-divisions  of  the  two  chief  races. 
The  Slavonic  populations  in  the  north- 
west of  the  Empire  are  parted  asunder 
from  those  in  the  south-east  by  the 
Hungarians,  who  came  in  from  the 
east,  and  are  of  a  different  stock,  and 
who  have  succeeded  in  establishing 
the  federated  kingdom  of  Hungary.  I 
will  not  trouble  you  with  statistical  or 
geographical  details.  For  my  present 
purpose  it  is  enough  to  mention  that 
the  subjects  of  Austria,  apart  from 
Hungary,  are  classed  in  eight  sepa- 
rate sections,  differentiated  by  separ- 
ate languages,  and  that  Poles,  Bohe- 
mians, Germans,  and  Italians,  are  all 
and  each  claiming  a  kind  of  home 
rule  within  the  empire,  and  show  an 
increasing   tendency    to    group    them- 
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selves  by  distinctions  of  race.  In  Bo- 
hemia the  population  is  nearly  equal- 
ly divided  between  Germans  and 
Slavs,  who  speak  different  languages, 
have  separate  schools,  and  contend 
violently  for  political  preponderance. 
In  Moravia  and  Silesia,  where  the  Slav 
element  is  stronger,  the  same  conflict 
goes  on.  In  Galicia  the  contest  is  be- 
tween Poles  and  Ruthenians,  between 
the  Roman  Catholic  and  the  Greek 
Churches.  -In  Hungary  proper  the 
Magyars  have  political  predominance, 
but  the  population  of  German  descent 
and  language  is  more  numerous  than 
the  Magyars:  in  Transylvania,  further 
eastward,  the  Magyars  are  politically 
overriding  the  'Slav  races;  in  Croatia 
to  the  southward  a  similar  struggle  is 
going  on.  Throughout  every  province 
of  the  Austro-Hungarian  empire  we 
see  the  same  intermixture  of  races,  re- 
ligions, and  languages— the  more  num- 
erous and  better  united  sections  are 
striving  for  political  ascendency:  the 
weaker  sections  contend  against  them 
by  demanding  autonomy.  And,  as 
all  these  various  antipathies  and 
jealousies  are  represented  in  the 
Parliament  of  the  empire,  the  peace- 
ful consolidation  of  the  empire  in- 
to a  large  national  State  is  in- 
terrupted by  resistance  under  the 
watchword  of  separate  nationalities. 
Religious  differences  between  Roman 
Catholicism,  Calvinism,  and  the  Greek 
Church  in  the  Eastern  provinces,  ac- 
centuate the  incoherence.  Each  sepa- 
rate group  takes  for  its  symbol,  the 
standard  round  which  people  rally,  a 
language— German,  Polish,  Tcheque, 
Ruthenian,  and  so  on.  They  are  all 
being  energetically  maintained  and 
jealously  preserved  in  speech  and  writ- 
ing in  the  schools  and  the  assemblies. 
Moreover,  three  different  Churches,  at 
least,  are  rallying  their  adherents  and 
driving  in  the  wedge  of  religious  dis- 
sension. All  these  groups  go  back  to 
the  early  traditions  and  history  of  the 


races,  they  sharpen  up  old  grievances, 
and  oppose  each  other  vigorously  in 
the  Imperial  Chamber  of  Representa- 
tives. They  are,  in  fact,  endeavoring 
to  construct  an  earlier  formation  of 
civil  society,  and  to  reverse  the  order 
of  political  amalgamation  of  small 
States  into  large  ones  which  has  been 
operating  for  centuries  in  Western 
Europe.  In  Western  Europe  the  prin- 
ciple of  nationalities  has  been  a  method 
not  of  disintegration,  but  of  concentra- 
tion. It  has  led  within  the  last  fifty 
years  to  the  establishment  of  two 
States  of  first-class  magnitude,  Ger- 
many and  Italy,  and  Louis  Napoleon, 
who  had  proclaimed  the  idea  of  na- 
tional unification,  was  ruined  by  his 
own  policy,  for  the  Germans  destroyed 
his  dynasty,  and  Italy  gave  him  no 
help.  But  in  Austro-Hungary,  on  the 
contrary,  the  movement  is  not  toward 
centralization— it  is  centrifugal  and 
separatist;  and  if  it  continues  to  in- 
crease in  force  it  may  threaten  with 
dissolution  an  ancient  and  powerful 
Empire. 

Since  we  entered,  in  our  survey,  the 
Austrian  territories,  we  have  found 
ourselves  within  the  jurisdiction  of  an 
empire  in  the  true  sense  of  that  word, 
which  I  take  to  mean  the  dominion  of 
one  superior  sovereignty  over  many 
subordinate  races,  tribes,  or  petty 
States  that  obey  its  authority.  I  may 
be  permitted  to  regard  the  German 
Emperor  as  the  military  head  of  a 
constitutional  federation,  which  is  a 
different  thing.  Now  I  think  it  may 
be  said  that  from  Austria  eastward 
across  South-Eastern  Europe  and 
Asia,  from  Vienna  to  Pekin,  the  gen- 
eral form  of  government  is  not  national 
but  imperial.  Every  government  is 
holding  together  a  number  of  different 
groups,  all  jealous  of  each  other,  all 
of  whom  would  fall  apart  and  probably 
fight  among  themselves,  if  they  were 
not  kept  under  by  one  ruler  over  them. 
It  may  be  affirmed,  broadly,  that  the 
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structure  of  modern  Europe,  as  repre- 
sented by  the  massing  of  the  popula- 
tions into  great  homogeneous  nations 
within  fixed  limits,  has  now  been  com- 
pletely left  behind  in  the  West,  and 
that  from  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic 
Sea  right  across  Asia  to  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  the  real  sub-divisions  of  the 
people,  the  bonds  that  unite  and  sepa- 
rate them  into  different  groups,  are 
denoted  by  Race  and  Religion,  some- 
times by  one,  sometimes  by  the  other, 
occasionally  by  both. 

Our  first  step  over  the  boundaries  of 
the  Austro-Hungarian  empire,  proceed- 
ing south-east  beyond  the  Danube  and 
the  Cai'pathian  mountains,  brings  us 
into  the  various  principalities  and 
provinces  that  were  once  under  the 
dominion  of  the  Ottoman  Empire, 
though  almost  all  of  them  are  now  in- 
dependent of  it.  Nearly  all  of  them 
lie  in  the  region  south  of  the  Danube, 
which  is  usually  known  as  the  Balkan 
Peninsula.  Here  the  complexities  of 
race  and  religion  are  abundantly  man- 
ifest, and  these  archaic  divisions  of 
political  society  surround  us  every- 
where. This  region  has  indeed  been 
parcelled  out,  within  our  own  time,  in- 
to territories  of  diverse  States,  but  this 
is  quite  a  modern  formation,  and  the 
idea  of  such  political  citizenship  has 
been  very  recently  introduced. 

If,  now,  it  is  asked  why,  in  this  cor- 
ner of  South-Eastern  Europe,  this 
medley  of  internal  distinctions,  which 
was  the  prevailing  characteristic  of 
the  ancient  world,  has  been  so  long 
preserved,  the  answer  is  that  all  this 
country,  the  Balkan  Peninsula,  was 
under  the  direct  government  of  the 
Ottoman  empire  up  to  about  seventy 
years  ago,  and  that  most  of  the  prov- 
inces were  only  liberated  from  the 
Turkish  yoke  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  The  effect  of  the 
long  dominion  of  the  Turks  over  this 
country  had  been  to  perpetuate  the 
state    of    things  which   existed    when 


they  first  conquered  it.  Their  policy, 
the  policy  of  all  Asiatic  empires,  was 
not  to  consolidate,  or  to  obliterate  dif- 
ferences produced  by  race  and  reli- 
gion, but  to  maintain  them  in  order  to 
rule  more  securely.  And  here  I  may 
quote  from  a  book  recently  published 
under  the  title  of  Turkey  in  Europe, 
which  is  unique  of  its  kind,  for  in  no 
other  work  can  we  find  so  complete 
and  particular  a  history  of  the  Balkan 
lands,  or  so  accurate  a  description  of 
the  grouping  of  the  people,  taken  from 
personal  knowledge  and  local  investi- 
gation. The  author,  who  calls  him- 
self Odysseus,  reminds  us  that  the  Ot- 
toman Sultans  acquired  these  terri- 
tories when  they  were  in  the  confusion 
and  dismemberment  which  followed 
the  decay  and  fall  of  the  Byzantine 
empire;  and  he  explains  that  the 
Turks,  who  have  been  always  inferior 
in  number  to  the  aggregate  of  their 
Christian  subjects,  could  hardly  have 
kept  up  their  dominion  if  at  any  time 
the  Christians  had  united  against 
them.  As  the  Christians  were  not  con- 
verted, religious  unification,  which  in 
Asia  was  the  basis  of  Mahomedan 
power,  was  here  impossible,  so  the 
Turks  divided  that  they  might  rule. 
"The  Turks  have  thoroughly  learned," 
he  says,  "and  daily  put  into  practice 
with  admirable  skill,  the  lesson  of 
divide  et  impera,  and  hence  they  have 
always  done,  and  still  do,  all  in  their 
power  to  prevent  the  obliteration  of 
racial,  linguistic,  and  religious  differ- 
ences." They  have  perpetuated  and 
preserved,  as  if  in  a  museum,  the 
strange  medley  that  was  existing 
when  these  lands  were  first  conquered 
by  Turkish  Sultans  nearly  five  hun- 
dred years  ago.  Their  Idea  of  govern- 
ment has  always  been  simply  to  take 
tribute  and  secure  their  paramount 
supremacy.  The  result  has  been  that 
the  confusion,  intermixture,  and  ri- 
valry of  race  and  religion  is  far  more 
intricate    than    even     in     the    Austro- 
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Hungarian  empire,  where  the  central 
government  has  tried  to  reconcile  and 
amalgamate.  In  Turkey,  Odysseus 
tells  us,  "not  only  is  there  a  medley  of 
races,  but  the  races  inhabit,  not  differ- 
ent districts,  but  the  same  district.  Of 
three  villages  within  ten  miles  of  one 
another,  one  will  be  Turkish,  one 
Greek,  one  Bulgarian — or  perhaps  one 
Albanian,  one  Bulgarian,  and  one  Ser- 
vian, each  with  their  own  language, 
dress,  and  religion,  and  eight  races  and 
languages  may  be  found  in  one  large 
town." 

What  has  been  the  upshot  and  con- 
sequence of  this  Turkish  system?  It 
has  been  to  make  the  Balkan  Peninsu- 
la a  battlefield,  during  the  last  four 
centuries,  of  two  great  militant  creeds, 
Christianity  and  Islam,  collecting  the 
population  into  two  religious  camps; 
while  inside  these  two  main  religious 
divisions  there  are  manifold  sub-divis- 
ions of  race.  Men  of  the  same  creed 
are  in  different  groups  of  race;  nor  are 
the  race-groups  always  of  the  same 
creed,  for  one  section  may  have  be- 
come fanatic  Mahomedans,  while  the 
rest  have  adhered  to  Christianity.  The 
intermixture  is  the  more  complicated 
because  one  cannot  attempt  to  dis- 
tinguish a  race  by  physical  character- 
istics, by  their  personal  appearance  or 
features  as  marking  descent  from  one 
stock.  The  practices  of  polygamy, 
slavery,  of  the  purchase  of  women, 
and  their  capture  Mn  the  interminable 
wars,  have  produced  incessant  cross- 
ing of  breeds.  It  is  not  often  under- 
stood or  remembered  that  in  former 
times  a  tribe  or  band  of  foreign  in- 
vaders, when  they  had  to  cross  the  sea 
or  to  make  long  expeditions,  very 
rarely  brought  women  with  them.  So 
when  they  settled  on  the  conquered 
lands  they  must  have  intermarried, 
forcibly  or  otherwise,  with  the  sub- 
ject race.  If  they  massacred  the  men, 
the  women  were  part  of  their  booty. 
Neither  is  the  test  of  language  a  sure 


one,  though  it  is  the  best  we  have, 
and  is  becoming  more  and  more  the 
criterion  of  race;  for  a  kind  of  strug- 
gle for  existence  goes  on  among  the 
languages,  they  spread  or  contract  un- 
der various  influences,  mainly  politi- 
cal. The  folk  may  change  their  lan- 
guage as  they  may  change  their 
creed;  and,  what  is  more  remarkable, 
they  may  even  change  their  race.  Ac- 
cording to  the  book  I  have  just  quo- 
ted, the  Ottoman  Government  classes 
all  its  subject  population  into  religious 
communities.  Whatever  be  a  man's 
race  or  language,  if  he  professes  Is- 
lam, he  is  called  a  Mahomedan;  if  he 
is  of  the  orthodox  Greek  Church  at 
Constantinople,  he  is  Greek  or  Ruini, 
for  Stambul  was  the  capital  of  the 
Roman  empire;  or  else  he  is  Katholik, 
Armenian,  or  Jew,  according  to  his 
creed,  not  according  to  his  birthplace 
or  his  blood.  So  the  official  designa- 
tions are  religious,  while  the  popular 
usage  is  various,  sometimes  following 
race,  sometimes  creed,  and  it  is  still 
constantly  shifting,  as  1  shall  present- 
ly try  to  explain. 

And  here  it  may  be  interesting  to 
mention  a  peculiarity  of  the  growth 
and  constitution  of  the  Eastern  or 
Greek  Church,  in  contrast  with  the 
Western  Church  of  Rome.  The  Rom- 
an Church  has  always  claimed  uni- 
versality—it has  ignored  and  attempt- 
ed to  trample  down  all  political  and 
national  divisions;  it  demands  of  all 
Roman  Catholics,  whoever  they  may 
be,  submission  to  the  supreme  spirit- 
ual dictation  of  the  Roman  pontiff, 
and  those  who  accept  any  other  au- 
thority are  outside  the  pale.  From  the 
beginning  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
has  made  incessant  war  upon  every 
kind  of  heresy  or  dissent,  transform- 
ing the  old  rites  and  worships  where 
they  could  not  be  exterminated.  It 
proclaims  independence  of  the  State, 
it  has  no  local  centres  or  national 
branches.     The  Pope  at  Rome  claims 
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spiritual  authority  over  all  Roman 
Catholics  everywhere.  But  the  histor- 
ical fact  that  the  Eastern  or  Greek 
Church  was  always  under  the  control 
of  the  Byzantine  empire  at  Constanti- 
nople, has  kept  this  Church  much  more 
closely  allied  to  the  Temporal  Power; 
and  the  result  has  been  that  through- 
out its  development  it  has  remained 
closely  connected  with  the  State.  So 
that  wherever  a  fresh  State  has  been 
formed,  the  Greek  Church  has  become 
national,  and  the  spiritual  authority, 
adapting  itself  to  political  changes, 
has  become  a  separate  institution.  The 
most  signal  example  of  this  is  to  be 
seen  in  Russia,  where  the  Greek 
Church,  being  cut  off  from  Constanti- 
nople, had  its  own  independent  Patri- 
arch up  to  the  time  of  Peter  the  Great; 
and  very  lately,  when  Bulgaria  be- 
came a  State,  it  sot  up  its  own  head 
of  the  Church,  or  Exarch.  When  Bos- 
nia and  Herzegovina  were  ruled  by  the 
Turkish  Sultan,  the  chief  of  the  Greek 
Church  in  that  country  was  the  Patri- 
arch at  Constantinople.  Now  that 
these  provinces  have  passed  under  the 
administration  of  Austria,  the  eccle- 
siastical authority  has  also  been  trans- 
ferred from  the  Patriarch  to  local 
Metropolitans.  Each  new  State  shows 
a  tendency  to  establish  what  I  may 
call  spiritual  Home  Rule.  We  know 
that  in  Western  Europe  the  establish- 
ment of  National  Churches  came  in  by 
one  great  religious  upheaval  that  is 
called  the  Reformation.  In  Eastern 
Europe  the  movement  has  proceeded 
gradually,  keeping  pace  with  the  rise 
and  recognition  of  separate  govern- 
ments, and  the  result  has  been  the 
multiplication  of  internal  ecclesiasti- 
cal divisions. 

I  have  said  that  the  Ottoman  Em- 
pire recognizes  only  religious  denom- 
nations  in  the  classification  of  the 
people.  Apparently  this  was  the  gen- 
eral usage  in  former  times.  A  Greek 
meant  a  member  of  the  orthodox  Greek 


Church,  who  might  or  might  not  be  an 
inhabitant  of  Greece,  nor  would  he 
necessarily  have  spoken  the  Greek 
tongue.  If  a  Christian  changed  his  re- 
ligion, as  a  matter  of  course  he 
changed  his  name  and  his  designation; 
he  was  placed  in  another  group.  But 
the  pressure  of  political  independence 
has  been  latterly  bringing  into  promi- 
nence the  idea  of  Race.  Odysseus, 
from  whose  book  I  quote  again,  gives 
us  the  very  curious  fact  that  even  race 
is  not  immutable,  it  changes  like  re- 
ligion, with  the  political  movement;  it 
has  become  a  question  of  political  ex- 
pediency. When  a  separate  State  has 
been  organized,  as  in  Bulgaria,  or 
when  a  league  for  shaking  off  the 
Turkish  yoke  is  being  organized,  as  in 
Macedonia,  the  plan  of  the  leaders  is 
to  induce  the  people  to  drop  minor 
distinctions  of  origin  and  to  unite  for 
the  purposes  of  political  combination, 
under  some  larger  national  name,  to 
call  themselves  Hellenes  in  Greece, 
Bulgarians  in  Bulgaria,  and  Macedo- 
nians in  the  Turkish  province  of  Mace- 
donia. Moreover,  when  a  new  State 
has  been  thus  formed,  like  Greece,  Ser- 
via,  Bulgaria,  on  the  principle  of  Race, 
the  patriotic  party  begins  to  discover 
that  many  Greeks  or  Bulgarians  are 
outside  the  territory,  and  they  set  up 
a  claim  to  enlarge  their  boundaries  in 
order  to  bring  these  people  inside.  So 
that  the  questions  of  Races  and 
Churches  are  used  to  keep  up  contin- 
ual intrigues,  dissensions,  and  a  lively 
agitation  throughout  these  countries. 
For  since  religion  is  always  a  powerful 
uniting  force,  there  Is  a  constant  ef- 
fort to  bring  the  people  to  congregate 
under  the  established  Church  of  their 
new  state,  to  renounce  their  obedience 
to  any  spiritual  head  outside  its  lim- 
its. We  have,  therefore,  the  curious 
spectacle  of  a  frequent  shifting  of  de- 
nominations of  Race  and  Creed  for  the 
purpose  of  political  consolidation.  In 
fact  we  are  witnessing  in  the  Balkan 
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Peninsula  a  struggle  among  the  petty 
States  to  strengthen  themselves  by 
capturing  each  other's  population-. 

I  think  I  may  have  said  enough  to 
prove,  briefly  and  superficially,  the 
importance,  in  Central  and  South-East- 
ern  Europe,  of  the  ideas  of  Race  and 
Religion,  the  necessity  of  understand- 
ing their  strength  and  operation.  So 
soon  as  we  cross  into  Asia  we  find 
these  ideas  universally  paramount.  It 
will  perhaps  be  remembered  that 
Henry  Maine  pointed  out  long  ago,  in 
his  book  on  Ancient  Law,  that  during 
a  large  part  of  what  we  call  modern 
history  no  such  conception  was  enter- 
tained as  that  of  territorial  sover- 
eignty, as  indicated  by  such  a  title  as 
the  King  of  Prance.  "Sovereignty," 
he  said,  "was  not  associated  with  do- 
minion over  a  portion  or  sub-division 
of  the  earth."  Now  I  do  not  believe 
that  a  territorial  title  is  assumed  at 
this  moment  by  any  of  the  great  Asi- 
atic sovereigns  in  Asia.  Here  in 
Europe  we  talk  of  the  Sultan  of  Tur- 
key, the  Shah  of  Persia,  or  the  Em- 
peror of  China;  but  these  are  not 
the  styles  or  designations  which  are 
actually  used  by  these  potentates;  they 
are  each  known,  on  their  coins,  and  in 
their  public  proclamations,  by  a  string 
of  lofty  titles,  generally  religious,  like 
our  "Defender  of  the  Faith,"  which 
make  no  reference  to  their  territories. 
Such  were  the  titles  of  the  Moghul  em- 
perors of  India,  and  I  may  here  ob- 
serve that  the  term  Emperor  of  India, 
now  borne  by  the  English  King,  is  en- 
tirely of  British  manufacture.  The 
truth  is  that  Asiatic  kingdoms  have 
no  settled  territorial  boundaries,  they 
are  always  changing,  just  as  our  In- 
dian frontiers  are  constantly  moving 
forward;  and  wherever  in  Asia  there 
exists  a  demarcated  line  of  frontier,  it 
has  been  fixed  by  the  intervention  of 
European  governments  interested  in 
maintaining  order.  In  Mahomedan 
lands  the  basis  of  a  ruler's  authority, 


in  theory  at  least,  is  religious,  and  all 
through  western  Asia  there  is  the  clos- 
est connection  between  the  State  and 
the  dominant  creed  of  Islam;  for  a 
Mahomedan  sovereign's  authority  is 
ecclesiastical,  so  to  speak,  as  well  as 
civil;  he  is  bound,  in  the  words  of  our 
Litany,  not  only  to  execute  justice,  but 
to  "maintain  truth";  and  the  theory  of 
two  separate  jurisdictions,  spiritual 
and  temporal,  is  practically  unknown, 
though  of  course  in  dealing  with  reli- 
gious questions  the  ruler  must  be  sup- 
ported by  the  chief  expounders  of  the 
law  of  Islam.  To  borrow  a  phrase 
from  Hobbes,  "the  religion  of  the  Ma- 
homedans  is  a  part  of  their  policy,"  as 
it  is  also  the  fundamental  bond  of  their 
whole  society. 

We  have  seen  that  in  South-Eastern 
Europe  there  is  an  intricate  intermix- 
ture of  the  distinctions  of  race  and 
religion,  with  a  tendency  of  race  to 
win  the  mastery.  This  is  because  the 
people  of  those  countries  were  con- 
quered by  Islam,  but  only  partially 
converted,  and  the  Turkish  Sultans,  as 
I  have  already  said,  encouraged  dis- 
cord among  their  Christian  subjects. 
But  in  Western  Asia  the  faith  of  Is- 
lam not  only  conquered  but  converted 
much  more  completely;  it  almost  extir- 
pated other  faiths  in  Asia  Minor  and 
Persia,  leaving  in  Asia  Minor  only  a 
few  obscure  sects,  like  the  Nestorians, 
in  a  region  that  had  been  wholly  Chris- 
tian, and  leaving  in  Persia  only  some 
scattered  relics  of  the  great  Zoroas- 
trian  religion,  still  represented  in  two 
or  three  towns  by  those  whom  we  call 
Parsees.  In  these  lands,  therefore,  re- 
ligion has  generally  mastered  race,  for 
the  laws  that  regulate  the  whole  per- 
sonal condition  and  property  of  the 
people  are  determined  by  their  reli- 
gion, with  a  certain  variety  of  local  cus- 
toms. Nevertheless,  beneath  the  over- 
spreading religious  denomination  there 
are  a  large  number  of  tribal  groups, 
all    of    whom   are    known    by    tribal 
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names.  Most  of  these  tribes  are  fa- 
natic Islamites,  but  in  the  midst  of 
them  is  one  group  which  is  distinct  by 
religion  and  probably,  by  race — I  mean 
the  Armenians.  They  do  not  form  a 
majority  of  the  population  in  Armenia, 
they  are  scattered  about  western  Asia, 
and  are  divided  into  two  Christian 
sects,  which  under  the  Turkish  em- 
pire are  regarded  as  two  religious 
communities.  Their  recent  terrible 
misfortunes  afford  a  signal  and  melan- 
choly warning  of  the  danger  of  in- 
terfering in  Oriental  affairs  without  a 
full  understanding  of  the  complications 
arising  out  of  these  very  differences 
and  antagonisms  of  race  and  religion 
that  I  have  been  endeavoring  to  ex- 
plain. And  the  whole  story  is  a  strik- 
ing example  of  the  tremendous  power 
of  religion  in  Asiatic  politics.  In  1895 
the  European  Powers  interposed  in  the 
name  of  justice  and  humanity  to  press 
upon  the  Turkish  government  the  re- 
forms that  had  been  promised  by 
treaty,  and  thus  to  better  the  condition 
of  the  Armenians,  by  securing  to  them 
a  certain  share  in  the  local  and  muni- 
cipal government.  But  the  Armenians 
are  a  scattered  and  subject  people,  dif- 
ferent in  race  and  religion  and  lan- 
guage from  the  ruling  Turks,  and  the 
demand  for  giving  them  some  kind 
of  independence  alarmed  the  Turkish 
government  and  inflamed  the  fanati- 
cism of  the  Mahomedans.  The  only 
result  of  European  intervention  was  a 
frightful  massacre  of  the  Armenians, 
which  the  European  Powers  witnessed 
without  any  serious  attempt  to  stop. 
Such  are  the  consequences  of  misun- 
derstanding the  real  political  situation 
and  the  forces  at  work.  Probably  many 
people  in  England  had  a  very  hazy  no- 
tion of  what  the  Armenians  were,  or 
what  their  name  signified.  We  have 
always  to  remember  that  throughout 
Asia,  and  indeed  over  the  greater  part 
of  the  non-Christian  world,  the  various 
sections  of  the  population  very  rarely 


use  for  themselves,  or  indeed  for  the 
country  that  they  dwell  in,  the  name 
that  is  used  for  them  by  Europeans.  As 
our  own  system  has  become  territorial, 
as  we  call  any  natural-born  inhabitant 
of  France  a  Frenchman,  and  so  on,  we 
are  led  by  a  false  analogy  to  talk  of 
Turkey  and  the  Turks,  Persia  and  the 
Persians,  India  and  the  Indians,  China 
and  the  Chinese.  But  these  broad 
designations  denoting  modern  nation- 
alities are  not  used  in  Asia  by  the  peo- 
ple themselves,  to  whom  such  a  con- 
ception is  foreign.  I  know  of  no 
terms  in  the  languages  of  these  coun- 
tries that  correspond  to  our  words, 
Turkey,  India,  China,  as  geographical 
expressions,  and  I  tnink  that  the 
names  used  by  Europeans  for  outlying 
countries  or  peoples  often  come  from 
some  accident  or  chance,  or  mistake, 
or  by  taking  the  name  of  a  part  of  a 
country  for  the  name  of  the  whole.  In 
Asia  the  people  still  class  themselves, 
in  their  ordinary  talk,  by  names  desig- 
nating religion  or  race.  A  curious  ex- 
ample of  a  religious  designation  still 
survives,  by  the  way,  among  Euro- 
peans in  South  Africa.  When  the  first 
Portuguese  explorers  of  the  African 
coast  asked  the  Arab  traders  about 
the  indigenous  tribes,  they,  being  Ma- 
homedans, said  that  the  natives  were 
all  Kafirs,  which  means  Infidels.  This 
was  supposed  to  be  the  general  name 
of  a  people,  and  it  has  been  handed 
down  to  us  so  that  we  still  call  the 
South  African  natives  Kaffirs.  I  doubt 
whether  the  tribes  concerned  have 
ever  used  or  recognized  among  them- 
selves this  unsavory  name.  I  may 
note,  by  the  way,  that  one  of  the  most 
ancient  tribal  names  in  Asia  is  that  by 
which  the  Greeks,  outside  the  Turkish 
empire,  are  often  known — Yunftni,  or 
Ionian— which  must  have  been  in  use 
from  the  days  when  the  Greek  colo- 
nies settled  on  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor, 
many  centuries  before  the  Christian 
era. 
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We  are  pushing  our  survey  eastward 
across  Asia.  The  kingdom  known  to 
Europe  by  the  name  of  Persia  is 
styled  by  its  inhabitants  Iran,  though 
I  doubt  whether  a  Persian  subject  be- 
longing to  a  particular  tribe  or  sect 
would  call  himself  Irani.  The  next 
independent  kingdom,  beyond  Persia, 
is  Afghanistan;  and  here  we  have  an 
example  of  a  designation  originally 
implying  race,  gradually  merging  into 
one  that  is  territorial  and  political. 
Afghanistan  originally  meant,  I  be- 
lieve, the  great  central  mass  of  moun- 
tains occupied  by  a  tribe  called  Af- 
ghans; it  is  now  becoming  a  name  that 
includes  the  whole  territory  ruled  by 
the  Afghan  Amir  at  Kabul.  The 
causes  that  are  producing  this  change 
in  the  signification  of  the  word  are, 
first,  that  the  Amir  of  Kabul  has  sub- 
dued, more  or  less,  all  the  tribes  in- 
habiting the  country,  and  secondly, 
that  the  pressure  of  England  and  Rus- 
sia on  two  sides  of  that  country  has 
necessitated  an  accurate  demarcation 
of  frontiers  all  round  it,  in  order  that 
the  Amir's  territories,  which  are  un- 
der our  protection,  may  be  precisely 
known.  The  kingdom  is  thus  acquir- 
ing a  territorial  designation.  But  this 
kingdom  of  Afghanistan  is  really  com- 
posed of  a  number  of  chiefships  and 
provinces  very  loosely  knit  together 
under  the  sway  of  the  Amir,  which 
might  fall  asunder  again  if  the  ruler- 
ship  at  Kabul  became  weak.  And  the 
population  is  all  parcelled  out  into  va- 
rious races  and  tribes,  usually  dwell- 
ing in  separate  tracts  under  local 
chiefs;  they  are  always  known  among 
themselves  by  names,  denoting  race  or 
tribe;  sometimes  patriarchal,  like  the 
Children  of  Israel,  or  the  clans  of  our 
own  Highlands;  sometimes  local,  and 
in  one  case  historical,  for  the  dominant 
tribe  to  which  the  Amir  belongs  has 
called  itself  Durani  or  royal. 

It  is  therefore  the  distinction  of  race 
or  tribe,  not  of  religion,  that  governs 


the  whole  interior  population  through- 
out this  vast  region  of  high  mountains, 
and  valleys  in  the  centre,  with  com- 
paratively open  country  on  the  north 
and  south;  the  whole  area  has  been 
peopled  by  a  conflux  of  tribes.  Yet 
Afghanistan  has  some  of  the  symptoms 
of  national  growth— I  mean  that  if  it 
could  hold  together  as  one  kingdom  it 
might  grow  into  a  nationality.  In  re- 
ligion the  Afghans  are  almost  all  fa- 
natical Mahomedans,  for  Afghanistan 
is  the  great  bulwark  and  citadel  on  the 
eastern  frontier  of  Islam,  and  beyond 
it,  in  Eastern  Asia,  there  are  no  in- 
dependent Mahomedan  principalities. 
The  kingdom  has  a  strictly  defined  ter- 
ritory, and  a  dynasty  which  has  risen 
from  the  chiefship  of  a  powerful  tribe 
to  the  heritable  possession  of  that  ter- 
ritory. This  dynasty,  moreover,  is 
identical  in  race  and  religion  with  a 
large  majority  of  its  subjects,  which 
is  another  peculiar  source  of  strength; 
for  almost  all  the  other  first-class 
kingdoms  of  Asia  are  ruled  by  dynas- 
ties of  alien  race,  who  sometimes  pro- 
fess a  religion  different  from  that  of 
many  of  their  subjects.  We  are  fre- 
quently reminded  of  the  important 
fact  that  in  India  the  English  ruler* 
are  aliens  in  race  and  religion  from 
the  people;  but  we  may  also  remember 
that  after  all  this  is  only  a  difference 
of  degree,  a  wider  separation  between 
the  governors  and  the  governed  than 
elsewhere  in  Asia.  The  principal  king- 
doms of ,  Asia  are  ruled  by  foreign 
families  or  dynasties  that  have  come 
in  by  conquest.  The  Moghul  dynasty 
that  preceded  our  own  government  in 
India  was  foreign;  and  it  was  a  Ma- 
homedan rulership  over  an  enormous- 
Hindu  population.  The  Ottoman  Turk 
was  a  foreign  invader  from  Central 
Asia,  who  still  governs  a  variety  of 
races  and  religions.  In  Persia  the 
Shah's  family  is  of  a  Turkish  tribe. 
And  the  Emperor  of  China  is  a  Mand- 
choo  Tartar,  of    a    race    quite    apart 
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from  that  of  the  immense  majority  of 
the  Chinese.  Of  course  the  Russians 
are  as  much  aliens  in  Central  Asia  as 
the  English  in  India,  they  govern  from 
Petersburg  as  we  do  from  London.  I 
doubt,  therefore,  whether  there  is  any 
other  kingdom  in  Asia  that  has  more 
of  the  element  of  national  unity  than 
Afghanistan,  though  unfortunately  its 
political  condition  is  precarious,  be- 
cause there  is  still  much  tribal  dis- 
union inside  it. 

Eastward  again  beyond  Afghanistan 
we  enter  the  Indian  empire,  a  vast 
dominion  stretching  south-eastward 
from  the  slopes  of  the  outer  Afghan 
hills  and  the  Persian  border  to  the 
western  frontiers  of  the  Chinese  em- 
pire and  of  Siam,  and  controlling  the 
whole  seaboard  of  southern  Asia,  from 
Aden  to  Singapore.  It  is  the  posses- 
sion of  this  wide  territory  that  has 
given  to  the  English  a  direct  and  most 
important  interest  in  the  problems  of 
race  and  religion.  For,  in  the  first 
place,  in  this  empire  we  have  to  deal 
with  three  out  of  the  four  great  Faiths 
of  the  world — Islam,  Hinduism  and 
Buddhism— and  we  have  to  uphold 
for  ourselves  the  fourth,  Christianity. 
Secondly  we  have  also  within  the  bor- 
ders of  our  empire  a  multiplicity  of 
races  and  tribes;  and  we  have  the  pe- 
culiar Indian  institution  of  Caste, 
which  marks  off  all  Hindu  Society  in- 
to innumerable  groups,  distinguished 
one  from  another  by  the  rules  that 
forbid  intermarriage  and  (in  most 
cases)  the  sharing  of  food.  Now  the 
word  Hindu  requires  a  special  expla- 
nation because  there  is  nothing  exactly 
like  it  elsewhere  in  the  world;  it  is  not 
exclusively  a  religious  denomination; 
it  denotes  also  a  country  and  a  race. 
When  we  speak  of  a  Christian,  a  Ma- 
homedan,  or  a  Buddhist,  we  mean  a 
particular  religious  community  without 
distinction  of  race  or  country.  When 
we  talk  of  Persians  or  Chinese,  we  in- 
dicate   country   or    parentage  without 


any  necessary  distinction  of  creed.  But 
when  a  man  tells  me  he  is  a  Hindu,  I 
know  that  he  means  all  three  things 
together— religion,  race  and  country.  I 
can  be  almost  sure  that  he  is  an  inhab- 
itant of  India,  quite  sure  that  he  is  of 
Indian  parentage;  and  as  to  religion, 
the  word  Hindu  undoubtedly  locates 
him  within  one  of  the  manifold  groups 
who  follow  the  ordinances  and  wor- 
ship the  gods  of  Hinduism.  Next  in 
importance  to  the  Hindus,  as  a  reli- 
gious community,  come  the  Mahome- 
dans,  who  number  over  sixty  millions 
in  India.  The  two  faiths,  Hinduism  and 
Islam— polytheism  and  monotheism — 
are  in  strong  opposition  to  each  other; 
yet  they  are  not  quite  clean  cut  apart, 
for  some  Hindu  tribes  that  have  been 
converted  to  Islam  retain  in  part  their 
primitive  customs  of  worship  and 
caste.  And  in  Burmah,  as  in  Ceylon, 
the  population  is  almost  wholly  Bud- 
dhist. 

In  a  very  able  article  that  has  re- 
cently appeared  in  an  Indian  maga- 
zine, the  writer,  a  Hindu,  observes: 
"The  Hindus  offer  a  curious  instance 
of  a  people  without  any  feeling  of  Na- 
tionality." He  finds  an  explanation  in 
"the  intensity  of  religiousness,  which 
led  to  sectarianism,  and  allying  itself 
with  caste  tended  to  preserve  all  local 
and  tribal  differences."  Other  causes, 
historical,  political,  and  geographical, 
might  be  mentioned,  but  I  agree  that 
the  chief  separating  influence  has  been 
religious.  And,  however  this  may  be, 
it  may  be  affirmed  that  within  our  In- 
dian empire  at  the  present  moment  the 
primary  superior  designation  of  a  man 
is  according  to  his  religion— he  is  eith- 
er a  Hindu,  a  Mahomedan,  or  a  Bud- 
dhist. But  inside  these  general  reli- 
gious denominations  are  very  many  dis- 
tinctions of  caste,  race,  or  tribe.  The 
Sikhs  are  a  sect  of  Hindus  who  belong 
exclusively  to  the  Punjab.  The  Mara- 
thas  and  Rajpfits  are  races  who  pro- 
fess Hinduism  and   who    always    call 
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themselves  by  their  racial  names:  and 
there  are  many  aboriginal  tribes,  like 
the  Bheels  and  Gonds,  who  are  being 
gradually  absorbed  into  Hinduism. 
Race  and  religion  are,  in  fact,  more 
profoundly  intermixed  in  India  than 
perhaps  in  any  other  country  of  the 
world;  and  into  such  an  intricate  sub- 
ject I  cannot  now  enter.  My  present 
point  is  that  in  India  we  are  governing 
an  empire  of  the  antique  pattern,  quite 
different  from  the  western  nationali- 
ties, a  country  where  complexities  of 
race  and  creed  meet  us  at  every  turn 
in  the  course  of  our  administration; 
an  empire  which,  as  Mr.  Bryce  has 
pointed  out  in  a  recent  essay  that  is 
full  of  light  and  knowledge,  has  many 
striking  resemblances  with  the  do- 
minion of  Imperial  Rome.1  There  is 
the  same  miscellany  of  tribes  and 
races  in  diverse  stages  of  civilization, 
warlike  and  half-tamed  on  the  fron- 
tiers, softened  and  reconciled  by  peace, 
prosperity,  and  culture  in  the  older 
provinces  of  the  empire,  wild  and  bar- 
barous in  remote  interior  tracts.  There 
is  just  visible  in  India  a  similar  though 
much  slighter  tendency  of  the  lan- 
guage of  the  ruling  race  to  prevail 
among  the  educated  classes,  because 
the  English  language,  like  the  Latin, 
has  greater  literary  power,  and  con- 
veys to  the  Indians  the  latest  ideas 
and  scientific  discoveries  of  the  fore- 
most nations  of  the  world.  There  is 
also  a  certain  diffusion  of  European 
manners  and  even  dress,  resembling  in 
some  degree  what  took  place  even  in 
such  a  remote  province  of  the  Roman 
empire  as  Britain,  where,  as  we  know 
from  Tacitus,  it  was  made  a  reproach 
against  the  Romanizing  Britons  that 
they  were  abandoning  their  own  cos- 
tume for  the  Roman  toga  and  adopting 
the  manners  of  their  conquerors.  All 
these  tendencies  are  slightly  affecting 
distinctions     of    race     and      religion; 

1  "  Studies  in  History  and  Jurisprudence," 
vol.  i,  chap.  i. 


though  in  India  these  distinctions  are 
far  deeper  than  they  were  under  the 
Roman  empire,  and  so  far  as  one  can 
judge  they  are  ineffaceable. 

In  regard  to  religious  differences,  so 
long  as  the  people  were  almost  univer- 
sally polytheistic  the  Romans  had  lit- 
tle trouble  on  this  score,  since  every 
deity  and  every  ritual  was  tolerated  in- 
differently by  their  government,  pro- 
vided that  public  order  and  decency 
were  observed;  and  this  is  the  prac- 
tice of  our  Government  in  India.  But 
we  have  one  difficulty  in  governing 
India  that  did  not  trouble  the  Romans 
at  the  time  when  they  first  founded 
their  empire  by  conquest.  I  think  that 
religion  had  then  very  little  influence 
on  politics.  It  was  the  advent  of  two 
great  militant  and  propagating  faiths, 
first  Christianity,  next  Islam,  that 
first  made  religion  a  vital  element  in 
politics,  and  afterwards  made  a  com- 
mon creed  the  bond  of  union  for  great 
masses  of  mankind.  It  has  now  be- 
come in  Asia  a  powerful  instrument  of 
political  association.  Therefore  when 
we  proclaim  for  our  government  in  In- 
dia the  principle  of  religious  neutral- 
ity we  do  indeed  avoid  collision  with 
other  faiths,  but  we  are  without  the 
advantage  that  is  possessed  by  a  State 
which  represents  and  is  supported  by 
the  religious  enthusiasm  of  a  great 
number  of  its  subjects.  I  take  the  sep- 
aration of  the  State  from  religion  to 
be  a  principle  that  is  quite  modern  in 
Europe;  and  outside  our  Indian  em- 
pire it  is  unknown  in  Asia.  Every- 
where else  the  ruler  is  the  head  of 
some  dominant  church  or  creed.  On 
the  other  hand  our  neutral  attitude  en- 
ables us  to  arbitrate  and  keep  the 
peace  between  the  two  formidable  ri- 
vals, Islam  and  Hinduism,  which  in  a 
large  measure  balance  and  restrain 
each  other.  And  it  is  easier  to  govern 
a  great  empire  full  of  diverse  castes 
and  creeds  when  you  only  demand 
from  them  obedience  to  the  civil  law, 
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than  when  the  Government  takes  one 
side  on  religious  questions.  Neverthe- 
less, though  in  India  we  proclaim  and 
practise  religious  neutrality,  we  must 
always  remember  that  India  is,  of  all 
great  countries  in  the  world,  that  in 
which  religious  beliefs  and  antagonisms 
affect  the  administration  most  pro- 
foundly, and  sub-divide  the  population 
with  the  greatest  complexity.  For  the 
empire  contains  a  wonderful  variety 
of  races  and  tribes,  especially  on  its 
frontiers;  it  has  the  fierce  Afghan 
tribes  under  our  protectorate  on  the 
north-west,  a  cluster  of  utterly  barba- 
rous tribes  in  the  north-east,  and  in 
the  Far  East  beyond  Burmah  we  have 
undertaken  the  control  of  a  border 
tract,  full  of  petty  rival  chiefships, 
where  the  language,  manners  and  ori- 
gins are  related  to  the  neighboring 
population  of  China. 

In  China  we  have  the  true  type  of 
Asiatic  empire,  by  far  the  oldest  in 
the  world,  a  sovereignty  that,  with 
various  changes  of  dynasty,  has  gov- 
erned the  Far  East  of  Asia  from  time 
almost  immemorial;  an  immense  con- 
glomeration of  different  races  under  the 
rulership  of  a  dynasty  that  is  foreign 
to  the  great  majority  of  its  subjects. 
Here  again  I  must  remark  on  the  ab- 
sence of  territorial  or  national  desig- 
nations. The  word  China,  as  designat- 
ing this  empire,  is  not  used  by  the  peo- 
ple themselves;  the  official  name 
means,  I  believe,  the  Great  Pure  King- 
dom; and  the  Emperor  himself  is 
known  by  various  titles  signifying 
august,  lofty,  or  sacred.  I  suppose 
that  almost  the  whole  population  be- 
longs to  the  great  Mongolian  or  Tar- 
tar family  of  mankind;  but  the  sub- 
divisions of  different  tribes,  races,  and 
languages,  must  be  numerous,  as  might 
be  expected  in  such  a  vastly  extended 
empire,  and  the  tribesmen  are  all 
known  by  their  tribal  names.  In  re- 
gard to  Religion  the  situation  is'  pe- 
culiar, it  is  without  parallel  elsewhere 


in  Asia;  for  three  great  systems  exist 
in  China  separately  and  independent- 
ly, each  of  them  working  in  peace  side 
by  side  with  the  others:  the  religion 
founded  by  Confucius,  which  is  a  great 
system  of  morals;  Buddhism,  which  is 
a  Church  with  a  splendid  ritual,  priest- 
hood, and  monastic  orders,  and  Tao- 
ism, which  is  a  kind  of  naturalistic  re- 
ligion, the  worship  of  stars,  natural 
forces,  spirits,  deified  heroes  and  local 
gods.  It  is  said  to  be  a  common  thing 
for  one  person  to  belong  to  all  three 
religions,  and  the  State  superintends 
them  all  impartially.  One  very  re- 
markable and  peculiar  fact,  which  I 
give  on  excellent  authority,  is  that  in 
China  religious  denominations  are 
never  used  to  denote  sections  of  the 
people,  except  by  the  Mahomedans, 
who  are  not  numerous,  and  form  a 
class  apart.  But  any  attempt  to  de- 
scribe the  religion  of  China  would  lead 
me  far  beyond  the  scope  of  this  ad- 
dress. My  present  point  is  only  to  lay 
stress  on  the  enormous  political  im- 
portance, in  China  as  elsewhere  in 
Asia,  of  the  religious  idea.  For  where- 
as powerful  religious  movements,  af- 
fecting the  destinies  of  kingdoms  and 
causing  great  wars,  have  ceased  in 
Western  and  Central  Europe,  in  Asia 
all  governments  have  constantly  to  ap- 
prehend some  fresh  outburst  of  reli- 
gious enthusiasm,  the  appearance  of 
some  prophet  or  new  spiritual  teacher, 
who  gathers  a  following,  like  the  Mah- 
di  in  the  Soudan,  and  attacks  the  rul- 
ing power.  The  Tae  Ping  rebellion, 
which  devastated  China  some  forty 
years  ago,  is  a  casein  point;  it  was  be- 
gun by  a  fanatic  leader  who  denounced 
the  established  religions,  and  it  soon 
became  a  dangerous  revolt  against  the 
Imperial  dynasty.  And  the  outbreak 
against  the  foreigners  in  China  last 
year  is  understood  to  have  originated 
in  religious  fanaticism.  These  events 
go  to  illustrate  the  enormous  influence 
on  polities  which  religion,  whether  you 
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call  it  enthusiasm  or  superstition,  ex- 
ercises everywhere  in  Asia. 

But  of  all  empires  in  Asia,  the  Rus- 
sian empire  is  the  greatest  and  the 
most  powerful.  I  have  only  space  to 
say  here  that  it  is  of  the  same  type 
with  the  others;  it  is  a  vast  dominion 
over  an  infinite  variety  of  races,  tribes, 
and  creeds;  it  is  a  government  which 
has  come  in  by  foreign  conquest;  a 
Christian  Power  which  has  among  its 
subjects  a  great  number  of  Mahome- 
dans.  It  differs  from  our  Indian  em- 
pire in  this  respect,  that  the  Russian 
conquests  were  made  gradually  by 
land,  across  Central  Asia,  or  by  slow 
immigration  and  extension,  as  in  Sibe- 
ria, whereas  the  English  reached  In- 
dia by  a  long  sea-journey.  So  that  in 
the  Asiatic  empire  of  Russia  the  sepa- 
ration of  race  between  the  rulers  and 
their  subjects  is  not  so  sharply  defined 
as  between  England  and  India.  Nev- 
ertheless the  problems  that  confront 
Russia  in  Asia  are  similar  in  kind  to 
those  which  face  us  in  India;  she  has 
to  reconcile  to  her  permanent  domin- 
ion a  miscellany  of  alien  peoples,  whom 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  fuse  and  con- 
solidate into  anything  like  a  nation- 
ality. 

I  have  now  endeavored,  very  imper- 
fectly, to  show  how  Race  and  Religion 
still  powerfully  affect  society,  and 
trouble  politics,  throughout  a  great 
part  of  the  world.  How  far  they  in- 
fluence and  interact  upon  each  other  is 
a  difficult  problem;  but  one  may  say 
that  some  religions  seem  to  accord 
with  the  peculiar  temperament  and  in- 
tellectual disposition  of  certain  races; 
that,  for  instance,  the  active  propagat- 
ing spirit  of  Islam  flourishes  in  West- 
ern Asia,  while  in  Eastern  Asia  a 
quiet  and  contemplative  faith,  with 
little  missionary  impulse,  no  strong 
desire  to  make  converts,  has  always 
prevailed.  But  in  the  East  everywhere 
Race  and  Religion  still  unite  and  iso- 
late  the    populations   in    groups— they 


are  the  great  dividing  and  disturbing 
forces  that  prevent  or  delay  the  con- 
solidation of  settled  nationalities;  and 
so  far  as  our  experience  goes,  a  fixed 
nationality  of  the  Western  type  is  the 
most  solid  and  permanent  form  of  po- 
litical government  and  social  aggrega- 
tion. An  empire  is  a  different  and 
looser  mode  of  binding  people  together, 
yet  at  certain  stages  of  civilization  and 
the  world's  progress  it  is  a  necessity; 
and  an  empire  well  administered  is  the 
best  available  instrument  for  promot- 
ing civilization  and  good  order  among 
backward  races.  So  managed  it  may 
last  long;  and  its  dominion  may  be 
practically  permanent,  for  commerce 
and  industry,  literature  and  science, 
rapid  and  easy  communication  by  land 
and  sea,  spread  far  more  quickly,  and 
connect  distant  countries  far  more 
closely,  in  modern  times  than  in  the 
ancient  world.  Yet  there  is  always  an 
element  of  unrest  and  insecurity  un- 
derlying the  position  of  imperial  ruler- 
ship  over  different  and  often  discordant 
groups  of  subjects;  and  this  has  been 
one  main  cause  of  the  immemorial 
weakness  of  Asiatic  empires,  and  of 
the  indifference  of  the  people  to  a 
change  of  masters,  because  no  single 
dynasty  represented  the  whole  people. 
It  is  just  this  weakness  of  the  native 
rulers  that  has  enabled  the  European 
to  make  his  conquests  in  Asia;  and  we 
have  carefully  to  remember  that  al- 
though our  governments  are  superior 
in  skill  and  strength,  we  have  inheri- 
ted the  old  difficulties.  For  it  is  my  be- 
lief that  in  many  parts  of  the  world, 
particularly  in  Asia,  the  strength  of 
the  racial  and  religious  sentiments  is 
rather  increasing  than  diminishing. 
This  is  indeed  the  view— the  fafct,  if  I 
am  right— that  I  especially  desire  to 
press  home,  because  it  is  of  the  high- 
est importance  at  the  present  time, 
when  all  the  European  nations,  and 
England  among  the  foremost,  are  ex- 
tending their  dominion  over  peoples  of 
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races  and  creeds  different  from  their 
own.  Our  governments  are  now  no 
longer  confined  to  the  continent  which 
we  inhabit;  we  are  acquiring  immense 
possessions  in  Asia  and  Africa;  we  can 
survey  the  whole  earth  with  its  con- 
fusion of  tongues;  its  multitude  of  be- 
liefs and  customs,  its  infinitely  mis- 
cellaneous populations.  We  must  recog- 
nize the  variety  of  the  human  species; 
we  must  acknowledge  that  we  cannot 
impose  a  uniform  type  of  civilization, 
just  as  we  admit  that  a  uniform  Faith 
is  beyond  mere  human  efforts  to  im- 
pose, and  that  to  attempt  it  would  be 
politically  disastrous.  This  is  the  con- 
clusion upon  which  I  venture  to  lay 
stress,  because  some  such  warning 
seems  to  me  neither  untimely  nor  un- 
important. 

For  there   is   still   a  dangerous   ten- 
dency among  the  enterprising  commer- 
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cial  nations  of  the  West  to  assume 
that  the  importation  into  Asia  of  eco- 
nomical improvements,  public  instruc- 
tion, regular  administration,  and  re- 
ligious neutrality  will  conquer  an- 
tipathies, overcome  irrational  preju- 
dices, and  reconcile  old-world  folk  to 
an  alien  civilization.  Undoubtedly  a 
foreign  government  that  rules  wisely, 
justly,  and  very  cautiously,  acquires  a 
strong  hold  on  its  subjects,  and  may 
stand,  like  the  Roman  empire,  for  cen- 
turies. But  this  can  only  be  achieved 
by  recognizing,  instead  of  ignoring, 
certain  ineffaceable  characteristics  in 
the  origins  and  history  of  the  people, 
for  whom  the  tradition  and  sentiment 
of  race  is  often  their  bond  of  union  and 
the  base  of  their  society,  as  their  re- 
ligion is  the  embodiment  of  their  spir- 
itual   instincts    and   imaginations. 

A.  C.  Lyall. 


CHRISTMAS  WITH  THE  "  PROFLIGATE  ADVENTURERS." 


"Hulla-gulla!  Hulla-gulla!  Hulla-gul- 
la!"  It  is  the  voice  of  the  old  muezzin 
calling  the  Mohammedan  quarter  of 
the  basti  l  to  morning  prayer.  What 
he  is  really  saying  is  "Allah-o-Akbar," 
but  in  the  quavering  articulation  of 
the  hoary  priest  the  incitation  bears  no* 
sound  to  the  unbeliever  other  than  the 
monotonous  repetition  given  above.  It 
seems  strange  that  on  Christmas  morn- 
ing the  first  sound  to  break  the  still- 
ness of  the  night  and  strike  upon  the 
ear  should  be  anything  but  a  joyous 
peal  of  bells.  But  except  to  the  very, 
very  few— the  microscopic  leaven  of 
white  men  and  the  handful  of  apostate 
natives — Christmas  Day  dawns  in  India 
much  as  any  other  cold  weather  morn- 
ing.   True,  it  is  an  official  holiday,  and 

1  Village. 


the  jackals  of  the  law  courts  starve  for 
a  single  day.  Beyond  this,  to  the  great 
teeming  mass  living  in  wealth  and  pov- 
erty throughout  the  whole  peninsula, 
it  means  nothing.  An  initiated  few 
realize  that  it  is  a  feast-day  for  the 
sahibs,  and  as  such  calculate  how  they 
can  best  use  it  to  their  own  advantage. 
But  to  the  Englishman,  wherever  he 
be, — toiling  in  the  tropics  in  the  great 
task  of  empire-keeping,  wandering  on 
the  waters,  or  plying  his  ubiquitous 
energy  in  the  frigid  zones,— Christmas 
has  its  own  special  meaning  for  him. 
Whether  he  be  the  satrap  of  a  mighty 
province,  or  belted  soldier  facing  death, 
or  missionary  pursuing  his  heaven-sent 
mission,  or  lowly  sailor  in  the  fo'c'sle 
of  an  ocean  tramp,  at  some  moment 
On  this  day  his  thoughts  will   turn  to 
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the  mansion,  villa,  or  cottage  which  to 
him  brings  the  magic  memories  of 
home. 

It  is  the  object  of  this  paper  to  take 
the  reader  into  one  of  those  far-off  In- 
dian districts  where  the  march  of  civil- 
ization has  not  absolutely  destroyed 
the  traditions  of  the  white  man;  where 
contact  with  the  West  has  only  arrived 
through  the  class  of  men  whom  Ma- 
caulay  in  his  vicious  bigotry  -classed 
as  "profligate  adventurers."  Here, 
within  faint  view  of  the  giant  Hima- 
layas, is  still  to  be  found  somewhat  of 
that  respect,  of  that  fear  and  even  rev- 
erence for  the  white  man,  which  in  the 
main  was  responsible  for  their  original 
power  in  the  East.  The  world  is 
flooded  with  the  literature  of  official 
Anglo-India.  We  have  it  in  the  mem- 
oirs of  each  great  soldier  and  gover- 
nor. We  have  it  in  the  fiction  which 
holds  up  to  admiration  or  contempt 
the  social  life  of  all  the  official  seats 
of  Government.  We  have  it  in  the 
reminiscences  of  every  "globe-trotter" 
who  records  his  fleeting  vision  of  the 
splendor  and  wonders  of  the  East.  But 
of  the  non-official  white  men,  as  true 
and  good  Englishmen  as  the  most  dec- 
orated official,  we  have  but  little  rec- 
ord. On  the  one  hand  he  may  be  called 
an  adventurer,  on  the  other  a  merchant 
prince.  And  here  it  rests.  Therefore 
let  me  take  you  on  this  Christmas 
morning  far  into  the  Mofusil 2  and  in- 
troduce you  to  a  hardy  race  of  deserv- 
ing white  men,  who  beyond  all  others 
have  kept  alive  those  magnificent  tra- 
ditions upon  which  were  built  the  foun- 
dations of  old  John  Company.  For  the 
most  part  they  are  the  grandsons  and 
great-grandsons  of  the  sturdy  pioneers 
who,  turning  their  backs  upon  the 
machinations  of  the  then  official  des- 
potism, struck  out  deep  into  the  coun- 
try and  opened  up  channels  of  com- 
mercial enterprise  which  were  in  time 
to  be  estimated  in  many  millions. 

«  Country  districts. 


The  voice  of  the  muezzin  dies  away 
in  a  long  thin  wail.  It  has  been  suffi- 
cient, and  doubtless  all  devout  Moham- 
medans are  spreading  their  little  pray- 
er-carpets in  front  of  their  dwellings. 
In  the  unbelieving  household  of  the 
sahib  it  has  but  little  effect  beyond, 
arousing  the  village  chowkidar,  who,, 
noisy  custodian  of  the  peace,  invariably 
makes  it  his  duty,  when  there  are  no- 
thieves  about,  to  sleep  upon  the  sahib's- 
verandah.  Warned  by  the  plaintive 
call  to  prayer,  he  sits  up  and  pulls  his. 
disordered  blue  turban  over  his  ears, 
to  protect  them  from  the  cold,  and  com- 
mences to  caterwaul,  that  his  small 
world  may  benefit  by  the  knowledge 
that  he  is  awake  and  watching.  His. 
shoutings  raise  the  servants  of  the 
household,  and  as  the  morning  light 
strengthens  dim  figures,  very  much 
muffled  as  to  their  heads  and  bare  as 
to  their  legs,  begin  to  flit  about  the- 
kitchen  and  outhouses.  Suddenly  they 
all  bend  in  mute  salaam.  A  portly 
gentleman  in  the  whitest  of  white- 
robes— for  he  knows  that  it  is  Christ- 
mas morning— is  passing  up  the  veran- 
dah steps.  It  is  the  sirdar,  the  butler 
of  the  household,  and  he  walks  grave- 
ly into  the  house  to  squat  at  his  mas- 
ter's door  until  the  great  man  shall  be 
pleased  to  call  for  him.  Hot  weather 
or  cold,  people  rise  early  in  India,  and 
it  is  still  hardly  honest  daylight  when 
the  shout  "Qua  hai!"  starts  the  first 
bustle  within  the  household.  The  sir- 
dar calls  to  the  kitchen,  and  in  a  mo- 
ment three  khitmugars  in  the  livery  of 
the  house  arrive  bearing  trays  of 
steaming  tea.  One  is  handed  to  the 
bundle  of  clothes  which  in  the  case 
represents  the  lady's-maid  of  Western 
idea;  another  tray  is  taken  to  the  lord 
of  the  house,  while  the  third  is  for  the 
honored  guest.  In  the  dressing-room 
the  sirdar,  before  kneeling  with  great 
dignity  to  adjust  his  master's  socks, 
informs  him  with   the  deepest  saluta- 
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tion  that  it  is  Christmas  Day.  The 
khitmugar  with  the  tea-tray  echoes 
this  news,  and  doubtless  the  bundle  of 
clothes  in  the  inner  chamber  informs 
her  mistress  of  the  fact  and  solicits 
some  douceur  in  consideration  of  past 
services  and  promised  services  to  come. 

In  an  Anglo-Indian  household  buried 
far  within  the  Mofusil  the  early  morn- 
ing meal  is  generally  the  feature  of  the 
day.  If  not  too  cold  it  will  be  taken 
on  the  verandah;  and  if,  as  it  does  on 
this  occasion,  the  weather  will  allow  it, 
Christmas  morning  furnishes  a  fasci- 
nating page  of  native  life.  Already  be- 
fore the  sahib  has  appeared  the  whole 
strength  of  the  senior  servants  in  the 
factory  has  paraded  to  make  their 
obeisance.  Each  has  put  on  a  clean 
turban  and  a  brand-new  suit  of  clothes, 
and  as  a  special  mark  of  respect  those 
that  are  more  warmly  clad  will  have 
donned  muslins  above  the  thicker  tex- 
tures. The  sahib  steps  out  on  to  the 
verandah  and,  expert  agriculturist  as 
he  is,  throws  his  first  glance  to  the 
sky  afcove  to  ascertain  the  nature  of 
the  weather.  In  the  meantime  the 
white-robed  servants  bend  double  in 
correct  salaam.  Then  led  by  the  senior, 
a  Rajput  Jemedar,  each  in  turn  files 
up  to  the  steps  and  presents  a  silver 
coin  for  the  sahib's  acceptance.  The 
custom  is  not  to  take  the  rupee.  The 
sahib  just  puts  forward  his  right  hand 
and  lightly  touches  the  coin,  and  the 
homage  is  considered  given  and  ac- 
cepted. 

But  behind  the  factory  servants  is 
another  class  of  well-wishers.  A  hun- 
dred and  one  clients  of  the  factory- 
native  bankers,  interested  landowners, 
influential  merchants— have  each  cho- 
sen the  day  to  be  the  occasion  of  some 
considerable  gift.  The  one  will  have 
sent  a  basket  of  fruit  or  vegetable,  an- 
other a  box  of  spices,  a  third  dried 
fruit  that  tells  of  Cabul  packing;  and 
even  the  more  humble  of  the  tenants, 
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the  ordinary  fisher-folk  that  rent  the 
river  rights,  have  brought  the  best 
catch  from  their  evening's  labors.  All 
these  gifts  are  laid  out  upon  the  ve- 
randah to  please  the  housekeeping  in- 
stinct of  the  mem-sahib  when  she  shall 
arrive.  Then  suddenly  the  crowd  is 
pushed  aside,  and  a  young  native,  ex- 
quisitely dressed  after  the  manner  ap- 
pertaining to  the  youths  who  have 
studied  in  the  Calcutta  universities, 
presses  forward  with  a  heavy  basket 
borne  on  the  head  of  a  coolie.  He  is 
the  son  of  a  man  desirous  of  the  sub- 
lease of  a  building  contract,  and  he 
seizes  the  occasion  as  one  likely  to  in- 
fluence the  owner  of  the  contract.  He 
has  been  farther  afield  than  his  more 
ignorant  fellows;  he  has  visited  the 
dry-store  at  the  nearest  railway-station 
and  there  has  purchased  a  miscellane- 
ous collection  of  the  food-stuffs  export- 
ed by  the  great  canning  industries  of 
the  world.  Conscious  of  his  efforts,  he 
is  careful  as  he  makes  the  presenta- 
tion to  enumerate  the  prices  of  the  va- 
rious articles. 

Then  the  lady  of  the  house  appears, 
and  again  the  whole  assembled  throng 
almost  sweeps  the  ground  in  the  ex- 
uberance of  its  salutation.  For  the 
time  being  the  court  is  at  an  end,  and 
with  a  wave  of  his  hand  the  sahib  dis- 
misses his  dependants,  and  settles  to 
his  morning  meal. 

The  sound  of  bare  feet  is  heard  pat- 
tering along  the  drive.  Perspiring  from 
every  pore,  a  half-naked  savage  comes 
panting  into  the  verandah.  It  is  the 
dak-walla,3  who,  conscious  that  he 
brings  the  Christmas  mail,  has  made 
half  an  hour  on  the  limit  allowed  for 
his  ten-mile  run.  The  key  is  produced, 
and  the  leather  satchel  falls  open  to 
display  that  which  is  dearer  to  all  ex- 
iles in  India  than  anything  else,  the 
covers  that  bring  messages  from  home. 
It  is  not  for  us  here  to  enter  into  the 
details  of  their  contents.     It  may  be 
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messages  from  the  aged  parents  in 
their  home  in  Sussex;  it  may  be  a 
scrawling  note  from  the  child  which 
has  been  separated  from  its  mother 
these  five  long  years;  or  it  may  be 
from  the  old  friend  who  once  was  an 
everyday  companion,  and  who,  though 
separated  by  the  chance  of  life,  never 
forgets  the  past. 

There  is  to  be  a  Christmas  gathering, 
-and  it  is  not  long  before  the  guests 
arrive.  The  first  is  the  cheery  parson. 
He  has  driven  his  old  mare  twenty 
miles,  but  that  is  nothing.  Did  he  not 
drive  her  forty  when  Angus  Smith  lay 
dying  a  year  ago?  she  can  surely  then 
cover  twenty  miles  to  hold  a  Christian 
service  among  a  little  colony  of  exiles. 
He  is  received  by  host  and  hostess  with 
that  bonhomie  and  delightful  welcome 
which  is  only  to  be  found  amongst  ex- 
iles in  a  foreign  land.  The  next  guest 
is  a  youth.  He  has  come  fifteen  miles 
at  a  hand-canter  rather  than  spend  his 
Christmas  Day  alone.  It  is  almost 
worth  a  journey  to  India  to  see  the 
manner  in  which  he  sits  his  horse,  for 
this  kind  are  the  men  who  from  their 
youth  up  have  earned  their  living  in 
the  saddle.  And  all  through  an  hour 
bidden  and  unbidden  guests  continue 
to  drop  in,  until  at  least  a  gathering 
of  twenty  is  made. 

A  short  service  is  held  in  the  draw- 
ing-room, and  then  the  whole  party 
prepares  to  spend  the  morning  in  a 
pastime  which  appeals  to  most  Eng- 
lishmen, whether  at  home  or  abroad. 
The  young  man  whose  horsemanship 
we  have  already  noticed  disappears  to 
the  stables  and  shortly  returns,  sur- 
rounded by  the  most  heterogeneous 
pack  of  hounds  that  ever  caused  a 
sportsman's  pulse  to  quicken  in  its  beat. 
In  leash  are  two  couple  of  foxhounds. 
These  had  been  imported  the  previous 
year  from  England.  Hunted  through 
the  cold  weather,  they  were  bought  up 
at  the  end  of  the  season  by  the  youth- 
ful planter  to  become  the  nucleus  of 


his  "bobbery"  pack.  To  support  his 
foxhounds  he  depended  upon  two 
gaunt  half-bred  greyhounds,  a  civilized 
pariah,  and  a  dozen  maybe  offshoots 
and  complications  of  the  fox-terrier 
breed.  You  in  your  pink  coats  and 
well-polished  tops  may  possibly  despise 
so  quaint  an  assortment,  but  those  who 
have  hunted  behind  such  a  pack  know 
the  fun  and  pleasure  to  be  attained, 
even  though  it  is  the  humblest  imita- 
tion of  the  real  pastime. 

While  the  nondescript  terriers  are 
disporting  themselves  in  the  sheer  ec- 
stasy of  the  knowledge  that  they  are 
to  be  out  that  morning,  a  dozen  syces 
have  arrived  with  a  dozen  horses  al- 
most as  heterogeneous  as  the  pack  it- 
self. Horses  of  all  shapes  and  sizes, 
from  the  aristocratic  waler  which  cost 
two  thousand  rupees  in  Calcutta  to  the 
pigmy  country-bred  which  wasn't  con- 
sidered a  bargain  at  seventy-five  ru- 
pees in  the  neighboring  bazaar.  As 
soon  as  all  are  mounted,  the  owner  of 
the  pack,  who  fills  the  rdle  of  master, 
huntsman,  and  whip  combined,  leads 
his  rabble  out  into  the  fields. 

It  is  a  beautiful  cold-weather  morn- 
ing. Save  for  the  fleecy  haze  which  is 
inseparable  from  this  season  in  North- 
ern India,  there  is  not  a  cloud  in  the 
sky.  The  whole  arch  of  heaven  is  that 
beautiful  deep  blue  for  which  those 
who  have  left  the  East  may  yearn  but 
can  never  find  elsewhere.  The  sun  is 
not  up  high  enough  yet  to  destroy  that 
bite  in  the  air  which  is  the  feature  of 
the  Indian  winter,  and  under  which  the 
white  man  is  able  to  recuperate  against 
the  furnace  of  the  summer.  The  hunt 
turns  out  into  a  great  open  plain  of 
cultivated  land,— land  that  is  waiting 
for  the  early  morning  frosts  to  cease 
in  order  that  it  may  receive  the  seed 
of  the  spring  sowings.  This  plain  is 
fringed  with  little  mango-groves,  and 
far  on  the  left,  where  the  smoke-bred 
mist  hangs  heaviest,  nestles  a  tiny  vil- 
lage, an  occasional  white-washed  wall 
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and  red-tiled  roof  showing  where  some 
wealthier  peasant  has  made  his  home. 
But  for  this  village  and  its  attendant 
palm-trees  and  groups  of  broad  plan- 
tains the  scene  is  hardly  Eastern. 
Presently  the  fallow-land  is  left  be- 
hind and  the  hunt  passes  over  crops 
of  sweet-potatoes  and  winter  wheat. 
Here  and  there  it  makes  a  detour  to 
avoid  a  patch  of  maturing  tobacco.  The 
villagers  are  still  at  work  in  this  plot, 
carefully  scrutinizing  each  broad  leaf, 
searching  for  the  parasites  which  un- 
removed  may  reduce  their  profits  by 
half  their  margin.  They  rise  from  their 
work  and  gravely  salute  the  sahibs, 
inwardly  marvelling  what  folly  can 
possess  sane  men  that  they  can  find 
enjoyment  in  the  society  of  twenty 
half-wild  dogs.  Then  we  are  into  the 
village  itself,  passing  between  squalid 
huts  with  ill-thatched  roofs.  The  wom- 
en at  the  wells  hastily  hide  their  faces 
and  flee  to  some  shelter  from  which 
they  can  view  the  passing  cavalcade 
without  laying  themselves  open  to  the 
accusation  of  indelicacy.  The  little 
brown  children,  whose  naked  figures 
seem  impervious  to  cold,  come  trooping 
to  the  roadside,  and  in  shrill  childish 
voices  try  to  emulate  their  elders  in 
the  courtesy  of  salutation. 

Half  a  mile  from  the  village  we  find 
the  covert  which  it  is  hoped  will  hold 
the  jackal.  The  foxhounds  are  loosed 
from  their  leashes,  and,  with  an  imita- 
tion of  the  professional  formula,  the 
master  puts  his  hounds  into  covert. 
But  long  before  he  had  given  the  ap- 
pointed word  the  fox-terriers  and  non- 
descripts were  streaming  in  a  long 
white  line  towards  the  tangled  grass 
patch.  Almost  before  the  serious  elders 
of  the  pack  could  set  about  their  busi- 
ness Master  Rip  or  Mistress  Jemima 
had  found  their  heart's  desire.  A 
couple  of  yaps,  and  then  the  "music" 
is  taken  up  in  a  dozen  different  keys. 
But  one  of  the  dog-keepers  has  viewed 
the  old  grey  jackal  stealing  away  to- 


wards the  river-bank.  One  view-halloo 
is  enough,  and  then  all  semblance  of 
the  English  sport  is  formally  aban- 
doned. It  is  a  case  of  field,  jackal,  and 
pack  each  for  itself  and  Providence  for 
us  all.  The  great  long-striding  grey- 
hounds easily  take  the  van,  then  come 
the  better  mounted  of  the  field,  fol- 
lowed at  intervals  by  toiling,  breathless 
terriers  and  deep-throated,  mystified 
foxhounds.  But  the  jackal  has  heard 
of  greyhounds  before.  With  a  twist 
and  a  turn  just  under  the  bank  of  the 
river  he  sends  them  off  at  a  tangent, 
while  taking  advantage  of  the  tamarisk 
fringe  he  follows  a  line  at  right  angles. 
In  a  country  where  hounds  can  barely 
work  by  scent,  it  is  essential  that  man 
should  use  his  head.  The  huntsman 
had  put  jackals  out  of  that  very  grass 
before,  and  experience  had  taught  him 
the  usual  manoeuvre  they  made  when 
they  reached  the  river-bed.  He  was 
prepared  for  it,  and  manfully  sounding 
his  horn,  he  conveyed  part  of  his  pack 
by  a  short  cut:  he  hit  off  the  line  truly, 
and  gave  his  greyhounds  another  view. 
The  jackal  had  three  hundred  yards' 
advantage,  but  the  greyhounds  had 
seen  him,  and  they  bent  to  the  work  of 
catching  him.  It  was  then  coursing  of 
the  best,  and  though  a  covert  with  an 
earth  in  it  was  almost  within  reach, 
the  leading  greyhound  rolled  him  over. 
He  was  up  again  and  away.  Over  he 
rolled  again,  and  then  had  another 
chance.  But  he  turned  full  into  the 
face  of  the  fleetest  of  the  nondescripts, 
and  was  pinned  down  for  ever,  to  be 
worried  into  his  next  life  by  a  multi- 
tude of  terriers,  who  on  these  occasions 
prove  the  busiest  sportsmen  that  ever 
ran  a  jackal  on  sight. 

You  who  are  not  satisfied  unless  you 
have  forty  minutes  of  the  best  in  a 
grass  country  will  be  inclined  to  scoff 
at  our  poor  attempts  at  hunting.  But 
then  we  can  have  a  dozen  of  these 
brief  moments  in  a  morning,  and  we 
are    satisfied    with     the    small    mead 
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which  the  country  and  circumstances 
will  allow  us!  While  the  terriers  are 
worrying  the  carcass,  and  the  fox- 
hounds piteously  looking  for  water, 
and  the  man  on  the  seventy-five-rupee 
pony,  who  was  unfortunate  enough  to 
ride  into  a  silver-fox  earth,  is  brushing 
the  soft  mud  from  his  coat,  an  excited 
villager  arrives  with  the  startling  in- 
telligence that  he  has  discovered  a  tiger 
in  a  neighboring  patch  of  tamarisk. 
We  know  well  enough  that  in  this  highly 
cultivated  country  there  is  the  smallest 
possible  chance  of  a  tiger  being  so  far 
away  from  the  jungles.  But  as  the 
man  is  most  eloquent  in  his  descrip- 
tion and  marvellous  in  the  details  of 
the  beast,  we  feel  sure  that  he  has  seen 
something.  The  covert  is  conveniently 
close  and  is  consequently  drawn.  As 
a  sign  of  his  confidence  in  his  own 
story  the  villager  for  the  purpose  of 
safety  climbs  into  a  babul-tree,  and 
from  this  point  of  vantage  directs  the 
operations.  His  directions  are  not 
needed  long,  for  out  of  the  thickest  por- 
tion of  the  tamarisk  bounds  a  beauti- 
ful neilghi.4  Now  here  is  a  run  to  tax 
the  efforts  of  the  best  of  sportsmen. 
For  a  man  who  will  ride  down  a  neilghi 
must  ride  as  cunning  and  as  hard  as 
any  fellow-sportsman  in  the  Shires! 


It  was  some  hours  before  the  whole 
of  the  field  with  the  residue  of  the 
pack  returned  to  the  rendezvous.  The 
majority  of  the  hounds,  however,  from 
want  of  wind  and  want  of  length  of 
limb,  had  long  given  up  the  hunt,  and 
found  their  way  back  to  their  tempo- 
rary kennel.  This  is  a  common  failing 
in  over-enthusiastic  sporting  dogs.  The 
want  of  discipline  in  a  "bobbery"  pack 
is  very  similar  to  the  lack  of  the  same 
quality  in  irregular  troops  in  a  long- 
protracted  war;  in  fact,  without  being 
unduly     discourteous,     we    have     had 
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many  incidents  recently  forced  upon  us 
which  find  a  parallel  in  the  inconse- 
quent behavior  of  an  Indian  scratch 
hunt. 

But  even  after  a  wash  and  brush-up 
and  a  big  midday  tiffin,5  the  festivities 
of  the  Indian  Christmas  had  not  been 
all  exhausted.  In  the  afternoon  the 
sahib  was  prepared  to  receive  the  more 
distinguished  of  his  native  visitors,  and 
about  half-past  four  the  first  of  these 
arrived.  He  was  a  very  large  land- 
owner, and  consequently  very  heavily 
in  debt.  The  burden  of  this  debt  had 
been  recently  increased  by  the  prelim- 
inary nuptials  of  a  five-year-old  daugh- 
ter, who  had  been  ill-advised  and  hardy 
enough  not  to  succumb  to  the  usual 
measure  of  infanticide  adopted  in  the 
case  of  a  superfluity  of  daughters.  So 
grave  had  been  the  expenses  incurred 
in  the  settling  of  the  tilak,9  and  so  hard 
were  the  requests  of  the  various  money- 
lenders consulted,  that  the  poor  unfor- 
tunate father  would  fain  sell  a  portion 
of  his  property  to  the  sahib.  The  sahib, 
after  the  manner  of  his  kind,  and  with 
a  cunning  bred  of  a  long  residence  in 
the  East,  showed  but  little  inclination 
to  clinch  a  bargain  which  had  been  his 
prime  desire  for  many  years.  Conse- 
quently there  was  nothing  that  the 
landowner  could  do  that  he  would 
consider  a  trouble,  provided  that  it 
placed  him  in  a  better  footing  with  the 
white  taskmaster.  This  day  being 
Christmas,  he  selected  it  as  opportune 
to  show  the  greatest  deference.  There- 
fore he  had  his  elephant  caparisoned 
in  its  very  best  trapping,  and,  attended 
by  his  mace-bearer  and  his  more  influ- 
ential retainers,  he  came  to  visit  the 
sahib  armed  with  a  present  of  gold 
mohurs. 

In  consideration  of  the  occasion 
the  stout  landowner  was  ushered  in 
amongst  the  circle  of  Christmas  vis- 
itors, and  as  a  special  mark  of  distinc- 

father  of  the  bride  to  the  father  of  the  bride- 
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tion  was  offered  a  chair.  In  trepida- 
tion he  sat  dubiously  on  the  edge,  and 
talked  vaguely  about  the  visit  of  the 
lieutenaTit-governor  to  the  district,  a 
visit  wtoich  had  taken  place  at  least 
five  years  previously.  Having  exhaust- 
ed this  topic  of  conversation,  he  was 
as  a  special  favor  allowed  to  visit  cer- 
tain rooms  within  the  bungalow.  The 
silver  plate  in  the  dining-room  some- 
what interested  him;  also  the  table, 
upon  which  the  skeleton  of  the  Christ- 
mas dinner  to  be  was  already  spread, 
attracted  his  attention.  But,  oriental- 
like, his  remarks  of  approbation  or  the 
reverse  were  few  until  he  saw  the 
billiard-table.  Then  even  oriental  gen- 
tility could  not  restrain  his  admiration. 
He  offered  to  buy  it  on  the  spot,  re- 
marking that  it  was  the  kind  of  bed 
that  he  had  been  wanting  for  years. 
A  printed  price-list  of  billiard-tables 
was  found  in  some  obscure  corner  and 
presented  to  him.  Armed  with  this  he 
took  his  leave  with  all  that  courtesy 
for  which  the  high-caste  Oriental  is 
famed,  and  returned  to  his  elephant, 
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we  have  no  doubt  thoroughly  satisfied 
with  the  impression  he  had  made. 

The  scope  of  this  paper  will  only  al- 
low of  reference  to  one  more  incident 
illustrative  of  the  feelings  which  at 
this  season  move  the  Englishman  in 
exile.  The  dinner  has  been  served.  The 
dignified  sirdar  has  placed  the  port  and 
sherry  in  front  of  the  sahib,  and  has 
marshalled  the  rest  of  the  servants  out 
of  the  room.  In  general  appearance  it 
is  much  the  same  as  any  other  English 
dinner-table.  Men  and  women  are 
dressed  as  we  see  them  in  the  West; 
the  closed  doors  and  the  pall  of  night 
have  hidden  away  the  Indian  scenery; 
and  now  that  the  native  servants  have 
withdrawn,  the  moment  has  arrived 
for  the  drinking  of  a  toast  which  to  the 
exile  is  the  most  moving,  the  most 
solemn  toast  of  all.  The  decanters 
pass,  and  then  the  host,  calling  upon 
his  guests  to  take  wine  with  him,  pro- 
poses the  "old  folks  at  home."  Only 
those  who  have  been  in  exile  can  ap- 
preciate the  spirit  of  this  toast. 


THE  HEDGE. 


Man,  though  nominally  a  rational 
being,  is  not  given  to  overmuch  think- 
ing, and,  like  Peter  of  old,  is  prone  to 
call  common— even  when  not  regarding 
as  unclean— much  that  is  manifestly 
let  down  from  Heaven.  So  it  comes 
about  that  whatever  is  familiar 
ceases  to  excite  question,  thought,  or 
even  notice. 

This  is  true  not  only  of  the  works  of 
Nature  per  se,  but  even  of  such  of 
them  as  are  modified  by  man  himself. 
To  take  one  instance,  literally  obvious 
to  every  wayfarer  by  road  or  traveller 
by  rail— namely,  the  hedges,  which  in 
miles  upon  miles  map  the  fair  face  of 


our  fertile  land.  Like  the  lines  of  the 
human  face,  they  betoken  much,  and 
if  read  aright  are  seen  to  have  no 
slight  connection  with  the  history  of 
the  country.  Yet  few  of  us,  it  is  to 
be  feared,  have  ever  bestowed  a 
thought  upon  their  origin,  their  varie- 
ties, and  their  meaning;  or,  if  at  all, 
only,  perchance,  when  we  have  stood 
upon  some  hill  heaved  high  above  the 
land,  betwen  the  flat  blue  plain  of  the 
sea  on  one  hand  and  the  undulating 
earth  on  the  other,  the  crests  of  whose 
solid  billows  are  crowned  by  copses 
and  woods  rising  among  a  network  of 
thin  green  lines  of  hedgerows. 
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So  accustomed  are  we  countrymen 
to  live  and  move  and  have  our  being 
among  hedges,  that  most  of  us.  who 
are  not  actually  agriculturists,  have 
come  to  look  upon  them  as  purely 
products  of  Nature,  whereas,  with  few 
exceptions,  hedges  are  the  works  of 
human  hands  applied  to  vital  powers 
and  products  of  Nature,  and  adapted 
to  some  definite  end  in  her  economy. 
It  is  only  a  living,  growing  fence  that 
should  be  called  a  hedge;  a  boundary 
of  dead  wood,  iron,  brick,  stone,  and 
that  invention  of  the  devil,  barbed 
wire,  being  walls  or  fences  only— the 
last-named,  however,  partaking  in  ad- 
dition strongly  of  tlie  nature  of  an  of- 
fence. 

The  origin  and  raison  d'etre  of  a 
hedge  is  to  act  as  a  fence,  a  boundary, 
a  shelter,  or  a  screen;  or  as  a  combina- 
tion of  any  or  all  of  these.  For  in- 
stance, a  hedge  may  not  only  fence  a 
field  from  the  invasion  or  evasion  of 
cattle:  it  may  also  be  an  inter-paro- 
chial boundary.  In  addition  it  may  also 
serve  as  a  shelter  for  cattle,  "in  the 
somer  for  hette,  in  the  winter  for 
lothe,"  as  a  Tudor  writer  expresses  it. 

In  this  connection,  too,  a  hedge,  by 
its  leaning,  may  afford  a  very  good 
index  of  that  quarter  of  the  sky  from 
which  the  prevalent  wind  is  wont  to 
blow;  very  strikingly  evident  in  old, 
exposed  hedgerows  within  five  or  six 
miles  of  the  sea,  or  in  high,  upland,  in- 
land districts.  To  the  virtue  of  this 
sheltering  quality  of  hedges  we  doubt- 
less owe,  in  some  measure,  their  sur- 
vival, in  spite  of  the  cheapness  and  su- 
perior effectiveness  of  the  various  me- 
chanical fences.  Lastly,  but  by  no 
means  least,  the  hedge  may  be  con- 
sidered as  an  object  of  ornament  or  a 
thing  of  beauty.  Here,  though  man 
has  effected  much,  particularly  in 
those  fantastically  cut  and  trimmed 
hedges  of  yew  or  box,  Nature,  who 
"transcends  our  moods,"  however 
much  inclined  to  beauty,  has  far  tran- 


scended our  methods,  as  may  be  par- 
ticularly seen  in  the  hedges  which  bor- 
der and  embower  the  lanes  of  Devon- 
shire, the  wild  luxuriant  hedges  of  the 
South  Down  country,  or  the  trimmer 
hedgerows  of  Warwickshire,  over- 
shadowed by  umbrageous  and  ubiqui- 
tous elms.  These  are,  in  fact,  the 
three  chief  types  of  the  hedges  of  our 
country. 

Those  of  Devonshire  consist  essen- 
tially of  high  banks  of  earth,  on  the 
top  of  which  grows  the  hedge  of  haw- 
thorn, hazel,  ash,  and  oak,  beautified 
with  splendid  streamers  of  wild  rose 
and  honeysuckle,  the  banks  embellished 
with  a  luxuriant  growth  of  flowers 
which  gleam  like  gems  among  masses 
of  multitudinous  ferns.  These  hedge- 
banks  border  not  only  the  king's  high- 
ways and  the  people's  byways— which 
are  very  near  akin  in  narrowness— but 
also  bound  and  fence  the  fields  of 
green  pastures  and  the  red  plough- 
land.  The  origin  of  these  peculiar 
hedges  has  been  variously  accounted 
for;  and  the  theory  that  many  of  these 
deep  lanes  were  originally  water- worn 
tracks  leaves  unaccounted  for  the  sim- 
ilar hedges  of  the  fields.  The  War- 
wickshire, or  Midland  hedges  in  gen- 
eral, are  mainly  made  of  hawthorn, 
with  here  and  there  some  privet  or 
cornel. 

The  usual  method  of  making  a  haw- 
thorn hedge  is  to  dig  a  double  trench 
a  spade-breadth  wide,  throwing  up  the 
soil  in  a  ridge  between,  upon  which 
are  planted  two-  or  three-year  old 
"quicksets";  the  young  hedge  thus 
formed  being  protected  by  "post-and- 
rail." 

A  well  set  and  grown  hedge  of  this 
sort  is  practically  impenetrable,  and  is 
seen  at  its  best  alongside  our  railways. 
Bordering  the  Midland  roads  they  give 
them  a  neat  and  almost  prim  appear- 
ance, being  usually  kept  well  cut  and 
trimmed;  while  sturdy  oaks  here  and 
there,  or  ash  trees,  chestnuts,  poplars, 
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and  the  ever-present  umbrageous  elms, 
afford  variety  to  hedges  that  would 
otherwise  be  scarcely  less  monotonous 
in  aspect  than  a  stone  wall.  These 
wayside  elms  are  variously  treated  in 
different  parts  of  the  country,  and  so 
modify  considerably  the  aspect  of  the 
hedges.  In  the  Thames  valley  they 
are  very  generally  denuded  of  branches 
for  a  height  of  halfway  or  more  up  the 
main  trunk;  in  the  southern  counties 
they  are  suffered  to  grow  much  as  they 
please— subject  to  the  road-surveyor's 
decision.  Anciently  the  hundred  court 
or  the  leet  was  wont  to  have  a  say  in 
such  matters.  Thus,  in  a  hundred 
court-roll  in  the  reign  of  Henry  V.  we 
read  that  the  hundred  men  "present- 
ed" that  "the  trees  in  the  Lord's  park 
so  overhang  the  King's  Highway  that 
the  said  Highway  in  consequence  suf- 
fers detriment."  The  "Lord,"  in  this 
case,  was  the  Lord  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury. 

The  third  type  of  hedge  is  that 
which  is  seen  in  its  wild  perfection  in 
the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the 
South  Downs  of  Sussex.  In  these 
hedges,  which  fence  the  fields  that 
foot  the  Downs,  the  variety  of  their 
constituent  shrubs  seems  extraordi- 
nary, especially  to  those  whose  lives 
are  led  among  the  lines  of  hawthorn 
hedges  in  "the  Shires"— for  so  your 
true-born  son  of  Sussex  calls  all  coun- 
ties north  of  the  Surrey  hills. 

In  a  few  hundred  yards  of  hedge- 
row hereabout  seven  or  eight  different 
kinds  of  shrub  may  readily  be  found, 
while  the  number  might  be  increased 
to  ten  or  more  if  the  distance  were  ex- 
tended to  a  mile. 

One  of  the  most  beautiful  of  these  is 
the  "traveller's  joy,"  whose  trailing 
vine-like  stem  bears  masses  of  foliage, 
in  which  gleam  the  starry  cream-col- 
ored flowers,  to  be  succeeded  by  the 
curious  fluffy  seed-pods.  When  it  has 
once  been  seen  growing  in  all  its  wild 
luxuriance  of  foliage,  flower,  and  seed, 


there  remains  no  question  of  the  fit- 
ness or  the  meaning  of  its  name,  for 
under  the  shade  and  shelter  of  such 
thick  umbrage  the  traveller  finds  com- 
plete harborage  from  a  too  torrid  sun 
or  from  tempestuous  rain.  The  spin- 
dle tree  is  another  characteristic  shrub 
of  these  hedges,  and  one  not  without 
its  uses,  as  the  charcoal  made  from 
its  wood  is  peculiarly  valuable  to  ar- 
tists; while  in  the  days  of  the  spin- 
ning-wheel it  was  equally  sought  after 
for  the  making  of  spindles;  and  hence 
its  name.  In  the  old  "spinning  books" 
to  be  found  in  ancient  parish  chests 
items  of  expenditure  for  spindles  are 
often  met  with;  such  as,  in  17S6,  in 
one  I  have  seen,  "Item.  pd.  for  1  doz. 
of  spindles  Is." 

This  shrub  bears  smooth  pale  green 
lanceolate  leaves,  of  a  somewhat  wavy 
surface;  and  its  small  star-shaped, 
greenish  flowers  in  nowise  give  prom- 
ise of  the  prettiness  of  its  fruit,  whose 
five  pink  segments  of  capsule  open  to 
disclose  a  rich  orange-colored  seed. 

The  cornel,  another  common  shrub, 
is  too  well  known  to  need  description; 
but  it  is  worthy  of  notice  as  being  one 
of  the  two  bushes  which  contribute  to 
give  a  strong  touch  of  warm  color  to 
the  cold  woods  of  winter.  The  other 
shrub  is  the  saugh-willow,  and  togeth- 
er these  two  combine  to  brighten  the 
sombre  hibernal  hues  with  the  reds, 
crimsons,  and  purples  of  their  leafless 
branches.  As  common  as  the  cornel 
is  the  maple,  a  shrub  impossible  to  be 
passed  unnoticed  in  the  autumn,  for 
then,  when  almost  every  tree  is  colored 
by  the  alchemy  of  Nature,  the  maple 
gleams  brighter  than  them  all,  a  veri- 
table burning  bush.  Nor  is  it  a  tree 
of  ornament  only  when  living,  for  its 
wood  is  of  a  singular  beauty  in  grain, 
which  has  been  appreciated  for  ages. 
Among  the  Romans  it  was  a  prime 
favorite  for  furniture,  especially  for 
making  cabinets  and  table- tops;  and  it 
was  scarcely  less  sought  after  in  medi- 
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«eval  times,  when  it  was  particularly 
prized  for  the  making  of  "mazers,"  a 
kind  of  drinking-vessel,  a  cup  or  gob- 
let: and  for  bowls,  being  usually 
rimmed,  footed  or  covered  with  silver. 
These,  as  highly  prized  articles,  make 
a  frequent  appearance  as  legacies  in 
mediaeval  wills. 

Two  kindred  shrubs,  the  guelder  rose 
and  the  wayfaring  tree,  are  common 
constituents  of  these  hedges.  The 
leaves  of  the  former,  deeply  cut,  and 
not  of  uniform  shape,  are  singularly 
beautiful  in  autumn,  and  its  clustered 
fruit,  equally  beautiful,  is  also  not  of 
uniform  color  until  quite  ripe,  one  side 
being  yellow  and  the  other  red.  The 
wayfaring  tree,  the  particular  fitness 
of  whose  name  is  not  apparent,  is  no- 
ticeable for  its  thick,  mealy  leaves, 
and  for  being  the  earliest  flowering 
shrub  of  these  hedge-rows  In  the 
spring;  and  its  crimson  berries,  con- 
spicuous among  the  dark  green  leaves, 
consequently  look  somewhat  out  of 
date  among  the  buds  and  flowers  of 
Bummer. 

Whether  the  elder  is  an  indigenous 
shrub  has  been  disputed,  but  at  least 
it  is  thoroughly  well  established  in  our 
hedges— to  the  great  benefit  of  birds, 
who  feed  with  avidity  on  its  dark  pur- 
ple berries.  Many  are  the  migrants, 
such  as  blackcaps,  redstarts,  and  ring- 
ousels,  which  make  their  last  meal  on 
this  fruit  preliminary  to  their  crossing 
of  the  Channel.  For  these  are  the 
hedges  and  these  the  hills  whereabouts 
Gilbert  White,  in  his  frequent  jour- 
neys, observed  so  many  troops  of  mi- 
gratory birds,  the  ring-ousels  in  par- 
ticular, nowadays  much  diminished  in 
numbers.  Such  are  some  of  the  con- 
stituents of  the  hedges  that  lie  along 
the  foot  of  the  South  Down  hills. 
These  hedges,  I  take  it,  are  probably 
the  most  ancient  in  the  land,  and  may 
represent  the  fringe  of  that  great  for- 
est called  Anderida,  which  at  the  time 
of  the  Roman  invasion  stretched  from 


the  northern  slopes  of  the  Downs  to 
the  foot  of  the  Surrey  hills.  As  we 
see  them  now  they  follow  the  hollows 
of  the  hills,  and  mount  over  the  in- 
steps, as  it  were,  of  these  sloping 
spurs,  whereby  at  right  angles  to  the 
main  range  the  upland  subsides  into 
the  plain. 

Here,  the  soil  being  light  and  till- 
able, and  returning  rich  results  in  corn 
crops,  would  be  the  first  land  in  prim- 
itive times  to  come  under  the  culture 
of  the  ancient  share  and  coulter.  The 
primitive  tillers  of  the  soil,  if  they  did 
not  actually  make  hedges,  would  at 
least  leave  the  fringes  of  the  forest 
clearing  to  keep  their  sheep  pasturing 
on  the  Downs  from  breaking  into  the 
tempting  green  crops  of  the  arable 
land.  And  thus,  as  they  are  the  most 
ancient,  so  they  are  the  most  natural 
hedges  in  the  land.  It  is  impossible 
to  conceive  of  them  as  having  been  de- 
liberately set  with  all  this  variety  of 
tree  and  shrub.  Birds,  no  doubt,  have 
been  active  agents  in  sowing  the  seeds 
of  many  of  their  constituents;  for,  in- 
deed, these  hedges,  broad,  high,  primi- 
tive, and  remote  from  dwellings,  are 
ideal  haunts  and  habitations  for  a 
large  variety  of  birds,  a  paradise  whose 
perfection  is  only  marred  by  man.  For 
in  the  very  season  when  quietude  and 
peace  are  most  essential  to  the  birds, 
when  full  of  the  toils  of  building  their 
nests  and  hatching  out  and  rearing 
their  young,  then  also  is  the  time  when 
they  are  most  exposed  to  the  ravages 
of  the  idle  shepherd  boys.  At  that 
season  the  ewes  and  lambs  pasture 
thereabouts,  and  the  boys,  devolving 
most  of  their  duty  upon  their  dogs, 
finding  their  large  leisure  hang  heav- 
ily upon  their  hands,  employ  it  only 
too  industriously  in  searching  these 
fringes  of  copse  or  these  thick  hedge- 
rows for  the  birds'  nests  they  may  con- 
tain. 

Nevertheless,  a  fair  number  of  birds 
contrive     successfully    to    rear    their 
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young,  and  many  are  the  nests  I  have 
found,  of  missel  thrush,  song  thrush, 
blackbird,  greenfinch,  chaffinch  (not  a 
very  common  bird  hereabouts),  hedge- 
warbler,  whitethroat  (common  and 
lesser)  yellowhammer,  common  bunt- 
ing, red-backed  shrike  or  butcher  bird, 
and  turtle  dove,  with  an  occasional 
bullfinch,  but  never  once  a  goldfinch. 
For  these  two  latter  are  essentially 
birds  of  the  Wealden  district  as  re- 
gards their  nesting  habits;  but  they  are 
frequently  met  with  about  the  South 
Down  neighborhood  in  autumn  and 
winter.  The  turtle  dove,  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  of  our  migrants,  can 
nowhere  be  better  observed  than  in 
the  fields  along  the  foot  of  the  Downs. 
Here  they  feed  in  the  fallow,  the  green 
crops,  or  the  stubble,  in  flocks  of 
ten  or  a  dozen,  roosting  and  nesting 
in  the  neighboring  hedgerows.  When, 
alarmed,  they  spread  their  wings  and 
tail  for  flight,  the  rich  mottled  brown 
of  their  plumage,  with  their  dark  fan- 
shaped  tails  edged  with  a  broad  band 
of  white,  forms  a  pleasant  picture  of 
bird  life.  The  red-backed  shrike  is 
somewhat  common,  and  there  are  few 
fairer  birds  to  look  upon,  despite  his 
habitual  frown  and  carnivorous  hab- 
its. Gilbert  White  speaks  of  this  bird 
as  rare  about  Sel borne. 

When  we  come  to  the  history  of 
hedges,  we  find  that  they  make  an  ap- 
pearance in  many  connections  in  rural 
economy:  in  the  daily  details  of  life, 
in  the  relations  between  laws  and  cus- 
toms, lords  and  peasantry. 

We  know  that  the  ancients  were  ac- 
quainted with  quickset  hedges,  and 
Varro  speaks  of  live  and  dead  hedges, 
ditches,  and  banks,  chiefly  along  the 
roadsides;  and  he  mentions  "spina,"  or 
thorns  of  some  kind  or  other,  as  a  con- 
stituent element  in  them.  Around  the 
clearings  in  the  forests,  or  the  corn 
crops  of  the  open  lands,  the  ancient 
Britons  must  necessarily  have  made 
hedges  or  fences  of  some  description. 


Since  these,  our  ancestors,  were  already 
celebrated  for  their  wickerwork,  woven 
from  the  willows  which  abounded  in 
the  backwaters  of  their  rivers,  the  mar- 
gins of  their  marshes,  and  the  silent 
pools  of  their  forests,  we  may  judge 
that  their  hedges  were  constructed  in 
a  somewhat  similar  manner,  and  that 
they  consisted  to  a  great  extent  of  live 
twigs  interwoven,  and  strengthened 
with  stakes  and  posts.  And  with  the 
same  kind  of  hedge,  but  stronger,  they 
protected  their  dwellings  and  their 
"wicks." 

In  the  Middle  Ages  we  read  of  a 
variety  of  hedge  called  "contesta," 
formed  of  posts  yoked  together,  as  the 
name  suggests,  with  interwoven  twigs, 
which,  to  judge  from  an  ancient  illus- 
tration, connected  the  posts  at  the  top 
only.  Even  at  this  period  England 
was  noted  as  a  country  ■  "full  of 
hedges";  but  this  fulness,  as  noted 
by  foreign  observers,  must  have  been 
merely  comparative  with  other  lands, 
for  there  is  plenty  of  proof  that  the 
open-field  system  of  agriculture  very 
generally  prevailed,  whereby  the  hold- 
ings of  the  various  tenants  lay  scat- 
tered in  the  fenceless  fields,  divided 
from  each  other  only  by  balks  of  un- 
ploughed  land.  Consequent  upon  this 
came  the  need  for  the  great  variety  of 
"wards"  and  "herds,"  which  is  still 
evidenced  by  the  common  occurrence 
of  personal  names  with  those  suffixes, 
such  as  Hayward.  Kenward,  (kine- 
ward),  Coward  (cow-herd),  and  Shep- 
herd. 

'Such  hedges  as  there  were  existed 
between  the  lord's  demesne  land  and 
the  holdings  of  the  villeins,  and  around 
the  small  gardens  of  these  and  of  the 
cottars,  and  around  the  numerous 
parks,  the  orchards,  and  the  church- 
garth. 

This  fenceless  condition,  with  its 
manifold  Inconveniences,  was  doomed 
to  desuetude,  symptoms  of  which  were 
appearing   even  before  the   important 
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changes  in  agriculture  resulting  from 
the  great  upheaval  of  the  Reformation, 
the  development  of  the  woollen  trade 
and  the  consequent  increased  impor- 
tance of  sheep,  and  the  introduction  of 
turnips  and  other  green  crops. 

During  these  early  ages  hedges  have 
occasional  mention  in  records  of  na- 
tional life.  From  the  laws  of  Ina,  re- 
published by  Alfred  the  Great,  it  ap- 
pears that  occasionally  a  tenant  would 
take  it  into  his  head  to  hedge  his  hold- 
ing "in  the  common  meadowland  di- 
vided into  strips,"  while  another  would 
refrain;  and  regulations  are  laid  down 
to  meet  the  complications  that  might 
arise.  Here  it  may  be  remarked  that 
the  Saxon  word  used  for  "to  hedge," 
"tynanne,"  survives  in  essence  until 
to-day  in  "tine,"  a  West-country  wood 
for  hedging;  and  also  in  tinnet  or 
tennet,  meaning  the  wood  used  in  the 
process,  an  allowance  of  which  was 
claimed  in  a  great  number  of  manors 
by  the  tenants  up  to  comparatively  re- 
cent times,  anciently  under  the  name  of 
"hedge-bote"  or  "hey-bote."  Thus  we 
find  a  dispute  on  this  subject  coming 
even  before  Parliament,  for  in  the  four- 
teenth century  Richard  le  Waleys,  Lord 
of  Glynde  and  Pelinges,  complains  that 
his  Grace  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
(his  overlord)  "has  robbed  him  .  .  . 
and  for  two  years  seized  his  heybote 
pertaining  to  his  manor  of  Glynde; 
.  .  .  therefore  he  prays  our  Lord  the 
King,  for  God  and  his  mercy,  that  he 
will  keep  him  in  his  estate,"  etc. 

Under  the  Saxon  regime  one  of  the 
most  universal  rent  services  was  the 
obligation  of  the  ceorl  (the  villein  of 
the  next  domination)  to  do  an  allotted 
number  of  yards  of  "gafol-hedging" 
for  the  lord  "in  his  own  time,"  to  trim 
the  deer-hedge  and  to  keep  it  whole. 

Nor  was  the  thegn,  or  lord  himself, 
exempt  from  maintaining  the  deer- 
hedge  of  his  lord  the  king;  while  all 
had  to  contribute  to  "hedge  the  burg," 
vill  or  tun. 


An  obligation  more  widely  spread 
was  that  of  the  men  of  the  hundred  to 
maintain  the  wayside  hedges,  to  trim 
them,  and  to  keep  whole,  and  those 
who  failed  in  those  duties  were  duly 
amerced,  subject  to  amendment  within 
an  allotted  time.  Thus,  to  quote  one 
out  of  countless  instances,  a  court-roll 
of  the  time  of  Henry  VII.  records  that 
a  certain  tenant  was  "presented"  for 
allowing  his  hedge  over  against  the 
lord's  park  to  become  defective,  and  he 
was  given  a  set  period  within  which 
to  make  amends,  "sub  poena  xxd."  An- 
other is  seen  in  a  court-roll  of  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth,  when  at  a  hallmote 
three  tenants  were  "presented"  as 
failing  in  their  obligation  to  trim  their 
hedge  and  clear  the  ditch,  and  they 
were  allowed  the  liberal  grace  of  five 
months  in  which  to  carry  out  the  re- 
quisite hedging,  "sub  posnd  lis.  vid." 
each. 

There  remains  another  aspect  under 
which  to  consider  hedges,  and  that  is 
in  their  relation  to  surface  geology.  It 
is  particularly  in  the  South  Down 
country  that  this  point  of  view  is  in- 
structive. The  Downs,  it  is  needless 
to  say,  run  east  to  west,  and  are 
pierced  at  intervals  and  at  right  angles 
by  little  rivers  which  run  from  the 
watershed  of  the  Weald  southwards 
into  the  Channel.  These  rivers,  whose 
valleys  show  clear  evidences  of  having 
been  estuaries  of  the  sea — and  that  at 
no  very  remote  period— are  fed  at 
short  intervals  by  small  streams  or 
brooks;  and  their  little  valleys,  in  their 
turn,  show  as  distinct  evidences  of 
having  been  in  their  time  estuaries,  as 
it  were,  or  narrow  long  creeks  of  the 
river  into  which  they  flow. 

Although  here  and  there  alongside 
one  or  other  of  these  streams  distinct 
traces  of  a  river-terrace  are  to  be  seen, 
yet  it  is  mainly  by  the  hedges  that  no- 
tice is  drawn  to  the  altered  condition 
of  the  face  of  the  country  through 
which   these    streams    flow,   for,    run- 
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ning  roughly  parallel  to  them,  one  sees 
on  either  side,  at  a  distance,  it  may  be, 
of  fifty  or  a  hundred  yards,  a  hedge 
set,  perhaps,  on  a  little  ridge;  and 
these  hedges  may  so  run  for  a  quarter 
of  a  mile,  or  a  whole  mile,  perhaps— 
sinuously  where  the  stream  winds, 
straightly  where  it  is  straight;  and  not 
a  single  hedge  is  seen  running  at  right 
angles  down  to  the  stream-side,  or,  as 
we  might  say,  across  the  little  valley 
or  plain.  But  at  intervals  a  line  of 
post-and-rail  fences  into  fields  the  rich 
meadowland.  Now,  what  is  the  mean- 
ing of  this  arrangement,  by  which  this 
long  low  meadow,  this  little  valley  of 
a  little  stream,  has,  when  divided  up 
into  fields,  been  fenced  by  post-and- 
rail,  and  not  by  living,  hedges,  while  a 
line  of  ancient  quickset,  or  a  copse, 
or  little  wood  runs  parallel  with  the 
stream  at  a  distance  of  a  few  score 
yards?  Clearly  it  means  that  this  low 
tract  of  land  was  once  the  bed  of  a 
much  larger  stream  flowing  into  a 
larger  river.  In  long  process  of  time, 
the  river,  from  various  causes,  sank, 
and  its  flow  became  less  and  less,  until 
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at  length  it  subsided  into  a  small 
stream.  During  this  process  the  land 
it  was  deserting  would  be  a  swamp, 
growing  rushes  and  grass  of  a  kind 
too  coarse  for  cattle  to  graze  upon; 
while  the  ground  itself  would  be  very 
detrimental  to  them  from  its  water- 
logged condition. 

Hence  the  farmers  would  set  their 
hedges  on  the  ancient  margin  of  the 
stream— the  margin  now  of  a  swampy, 
useless  tract  of  land.  By  drainage,  nat- 
ural and  artificial,  into  the  still  subsid- 
ing stream,  this  land  has  ultimately 
become  fit  for  pasture  and  for  bearing 
rich  crops  of  hay,  and  consequently  has 
been  divided  up  into  fields  of  conven- 
ient and  average  acreage  by  suitable, 
but  not  beautiful,  fences  of  post-and- 
rail. 

Such  conditions  as  these  may  be 
seen  in  many  instances  down  the  val- 
leys of  our  little  Sussex  rivers;  and 
they  show  how  great  are  the  changes 
that  have  taken  place  in  the  conforma- 
tion of  our  land  within  historic  times, 
and  it  is  by  the  hedges  that  the  eye  is 
guided  to  their  recognition. 

W.  Heneage  Legge. 


PRINCE  ADRIAN  OF  ZELL. 


CHAPTER   III. — THE   STOEY    OF    PBIKCE 
ADRIAN. 

It  was  late  in  the  evening  when  Mr. 
Barrows  returned  to  Welding.  On 
reaching  home  he  took  his  tea,  and 
then  went  out  to  the  garden.  There, 
looking  over  the  low  wall,  he  called 
Hadfield. 

The  call  was  heard,  and  Hadfield 
appeared. 

"Ah,  Mr.  Barrows!"  he  said,  "so  you 
went  up  to  town?  Did  you  have  a  good 
day?" 

"Yes,  thank   you,"   was  the  answer. 


"But  will  you  come  over  here?  I 
want  to  have  a  chat  with  you." 

Hadfield  obeyed  at  once.  Such  re- 
quests were  not  at  all  infrequent,  and 
the  visits  were  generally  pleasant.  He 
mounted  the  wall,  and  dropped  on  the 
other  side. 

"It's  growing  chilly  out  here,"  said 
Mr.  Barrows,  "and  it  will  soon  be  dark. 
Let  us  go  into  my  room." 

He  led  the  way  through  the  house  to 
the  room  which  he  was  accustomed  to 
call  his  own.  It  was  a  front  room, 
looking  out  upon  the  street,  and  he  had 
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furnished  it  as  a  lonely  man's  library 
and  sitting-room.  It  was  well  fur- 
nished with  bookshelves,  for  Mr.  Bar- 
rows was  something  of  a  reader  and 
a  bookman.  There  was  also  a  comfort- 
able writing-table,  a  small  but  careful 
selection  of  pictures,  and  a  couple  of 
easy-chairs  which  were  none  the  worse 
for  having  seen  wear.  Last,  but  not 
least,  there  was  a  smokers'  cabinet, 
which  was  always  well  supplied. 

"Just  make  yourself  comfortable," 
said  the  owner  of  this  den,  hospitably. 
"Take  a  cigar  and  choose  a  chair." 

Hadfield  complied  in  silence.  The 
young  man  from  the  Local  Board  Of- 
fices was  not  particularly  quick  of  per- 
ception; but  he  had  an  idea  that  some- 
thing had  happened.  When  he  was 
settled  he  prepared  to  listen,  and  by 
that  time  Mr.  Barrows  was  ready  to 
speak. 

"To-day,"  he  began,  "I  have  had  a 
rather  curious  adventure.  Have  you 
any  acquaintance  with  Styrian  poli- 
tics?" 

"Styrian  politics?"  cried  Hadfield.  "I 
cannot  say  that  I  have.  Of  course,  I 
sometimes  read  the  newspaper  reports; 
but  that  does  not  amount  to  much." 

He  was  naturally  surprised  at  such 
a  sudden  plunge  into  an  entirely  new 
topic.  Mr.  Barrows  did  not  seem  to 
notice  it  at  first. 

"Then  perhaps  you  have  never  heard 
of  Prince  Adrian  of  Zell?"  he  asked 
thoughtfully. 

Hadfield  fancied  he  had,  at  some 
time  or  other.  Then  Mr.  Barrows  ex- 
plained. 

"You  are  surprised  at  my  mention- 
ing such  a  subject  as  this,  I  see.  But, 
as  it  happens,  my  little  adventure  to- 
day has  a  very  close  connection  with 
this  out-of-the-way  subject." 

"Say  just  what  you  want  to  say," 
put  in  Hadfield  quickly.  "I  am  listen- 
ing.   Go  straight  on." 

"Well,"  said  Mr.  Barrows,  "I  will. 
Now,  in  the  matter  of  Styrian  politics 


you  have,  no  doubt,  a  hazy  idea  that 
the  term  implies  political  chaos.  We 
have  already  heard  of  trouble  and  un- 
rest over  there,  and  unrest  sometimes 
so  serious  that  it  has  threatened  the 
stability  of  the  whole  empire— the  Sty- 
rian Empire  I  mean,  of  course.  And 
probably  you  have  noticed  the  cause 
of  that  unrest?" 

"The  dissatisfaction  in  Lusia?"  asked 
Hadfield  doubtfully. 

"Exactly.  All  the  trouble  comes 
from  Lusia.  Lusia  once  had  an  inde- 
pendent existence  as  a  kingdom,  but  it 
was  incorporated  with  Styria  some 
fifty  years  ago.  There  was  naturally 
some  friction  afterwards,  and  the  fric- 
tion increased,  chiefly  through  tactless 
government.  There  has  been  one 
armed  rebellion,  which  failed;  and 
there  have  been  various  finely  arranged 
conspiracies,  which  also  have  failed. 
There  are  secret  societies  in  Lusia  to 
this  day,  having  separation  from  the 
empire  as  their  one  object  of  exist- 
ence; but,  as  perhaps  you  have  noticed 
lately,  things  are  gradually  settling 
down,  thanks  largely  to  the  tact  of  the 
present  Chancellor,  Quinzell.  The  last 
really  dangerous  conspiracy  took  place 
about  twenty  years  ago.  It  was  a 
very  clever  affair,  and  well  engineered; 
and  its  managers  drew  into  their  ranks 
a  very  near  connection  of  the  Emperor 
himself.  This  person  was  the  young 
half-brother  of  the  first  Empress,  The- 
resa, and  he  was  called  Prince  Adrian 
of  Zell.  Zell,  I  may  say,  is  a  small 
principality  in  south-east  Lusia." 

Mr.  Barrows  spoke  carefully,  with- 
out any  particular  animation;  yet  Had- 
field began  to  be  interested. 

"The  conspirators,"  continued  Mr. 
Barrows,  "thought  Prince  Adrian  like- 
ly to  be  useful.  As  for  the  young  fel- 
low himself,  perhaps  he  was  simply 
foolish,  and  no  doubt  he  had  been  filled 
with  raw  ideas  of  Lusian  liberty  and 
independence,  which  he  would  see  the 
folly  of  if  he  were  alive  to-day,  with 
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the  recent  and  present  developments 
before  him.  The  worst  of  it  was,  how- 
ever—or, perhaps,  the  best  of  it— that 
he  was  not  the  creature  to  make  a  con- 
spirator at  all.  He  lacked  a  simple  ne- 
cessity, physical  courage;  and  he 
lacked  moral  courage  also.  Naturally, 
he  proved  a  failure,  and  after  first  be- 
traying the  faith  of  the  Emperor,  who 
had  regarded  him  as  a  brother,  he  de- 
serted the  cause  he  had  been  induced 
to  support.  The  plot  was  discovered 
at  the  last  moment.  There  was  a 
choice  for  him:  two  chances  to  make 
a  best  end  to  a  bad  case.  He  might 
have  faced  the  consequences  and  ac- 
cepted the  punishment,  or  he  might 
have  ended,  voluntarily,  a  career  which 
he  had  ruined.  As  I  have  said,  how- 
ver,  he  was  a  coward,  not  only  physi- 
cally but  morally;  so  each  course  was 
impossible  for  him.  He  did  the  worst 
thing,  therefore.  He  left  his  friends 
in  the  lurch,  fled  the  country,  and  es- 
caped to  France.  One  person  went 
with  him:  James  Barrows." 

There  was  a  pause.  "You?"  echoed 
Hadfield,  astounded. 

"Yes,"  answered  Mr.  Barrows.  "I, 
his  secretary  and  his  only  companion." 

Mr.  Barrows  was  amused  by  his 
neighbor's  surprise.  "Don't  look  like 
that,"  he  said.  "It  was  a  simple  af- 
fair enough.  The  Styrians,  like  the 
Poles  and  'Russians,  are  remarkable 
linguists,  and  take  a  pleasure  in  'get- 
ting languages.'  There  is  scarcely  a 
family  of  any  note  in  Styria  or  Lusia 
which  hasn't  an  English  tutor  or  gov- 
erness; and  when  I  say  that  I  had 
gone  out  to  Graaden,  the  capital,  as 
tutor  in  one  such  household,  you  will 
begin  to  see  light.  Friends  in  good 
places  brought  about  the  connection 
with  Prince  Adrian,  who  fancied  that 
he  required  a  secretary;  and  so  I  be- 
came possessed  of  an  office  which  was 
both  easy  and,  in  its  way,  distin- 
guished." 

"Well,    upon     my    word!"     muttered 


Hadfield;  and  he  surveyed  his  quiet 
neighbor  with  an  entirely  new  inter- 
est. 

"Perhaps  I  was  no  better  than  Prince 
Adrian  himself,"  said  Mr.  Barrows, 
"or  I  might  have  persuaded  him  to 
something  better.  It  Js  hard,  however, 
to  persuade  a  coward  to  put  himself  in 
danger;  and,  at  all  events,  I  went  with 
htm.  We  went  to  France  and  crossed 
to  England,  and  then,  for  quite  a  num- 
ber of  years,  tramped  the  world  to- 
gether in  a  curious  kind  of  companion- 
ship. After  that  again,  finding  that 
this  world  had  no  need  of  him,  and 
no  place  for  him.  Prince  Adrian  de- 
cided to  leave  it.  You  may  have 
heard,  possibly,  that  he  died  obscurely, 
and  was  buried  in  a  nameless  grave. 
I  was  with  him  to  the  end,  and  saw  the 
last  of  a  failure  which  was  complete 
enough  to  be  pitiful.  After  that,  hav- 
ing had  a  certain  sum  of  money  left 
me,  I  came  down  here,  weary  enough, 
I  must  say,  both  of  princes  and  of  poli- 
tics. One  of  the  first  things  I  did  then 
was  to  write  the  Prince's  story.  It  is 
here." 

Mr.  Barrows  rose,  and  took  from  a 
drawer  in  his  table  a  small  volume 
bound  in  gray.  He  passed  it  over  to 
Hadfield.  "You  will  take  this  home 
with  you,"  he  said,  "and  look  through 
it.  I  am  afraid  I  treated  my  unlucky 
companion  rather  severely;  but  when 
I  was  writing  of  him  I  lost  all  patience 
with  such  a  bungler.  Just  think,  Had- 
field, of  what  he  fooled  away!" 

"It  certainly  was  bad,"  agreed  Had- 
field. 

"Bad?  Bad  is  no  word  for  it.  But 
there!  let  us  be  done  with  Prince 
Adrian.  It  is  only  necessary  to  say  of 
him  that  his  name  was  never  after- 
wards mentioned  in  the  Emperor's 
presence.  Ferdinand  of  Styria  has  a 
very  strict  code  of  honor.  If  the 
Prince  had  died  neatly  he  might  have 
forgiven  him;  what  he  could  not  for- 
give was  his  preference  for  life  before 
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honor.     He  could  not  bear  the  thought 
of  a  coward  in  the  imperial  circle. 

"But  now  to  the  story.  Many  of  the 
conspirators  suffered;  a  few  somehow 
escaped  notice,  and  one  of  these  Avas  a 
friend  of  the  Prince,  Count  Mathias 
Hamar.  He  was  a  young  noble  of 
large  estates,  with  a  young  wife  and 
one  little  daughter,  so  he  had  every- 
thing to  lose.  It  was  entirely  the 
Prince  who  had  drawn  him  into  the 
affair.  I  remember  that  quite  clearly. 
Finding  that  the  storm  had  passed 
over  him,  he  retired  from  political  mat- 
ters and  attended  to  his  own  lands; 
but,  fearing  to  rouse  against  himself 
the  enmity  of  the  surviving  plotters, 
he  failed  to  withdraw  entirely  from 
their  cause.  He  allowed  his  name  to 
remain  on  the  roll  of  their  society. 

"That  was  a  serious  mistake.  As 
the  years  passed,  his  child  became  a 
very  beautiful  woman,  and  it  happened 
that  one  of  her  suitors  was  the  only 
son  of  a  powerful  neighbor,  Count 
Erode.  This  man,  the  Count,  was  in 
favor  at  Graaden,  being  an  able  crea- 
ture enough;  but  bis  nature  will  not 
bear  description.  He  had  all  the  bad 
points  of  the  Lusian  aristocracy,  and 
none  of  the  good  ones;  while  his  son, 
it  seems,  was  only  behind  him  in  the 
matter  of  brains.  This  son's  fondness 
for  Hamar's  daughter  was  a  great  op- 
portunity, in  the  father's  eyes,  for  a 
concentration  of  wealth,  and  therefore 
of  power.  The  girl,  however,  being  a 
fine  girl,  would  have  none  of  him,  and 
the  natural  results  took  place.  Re- 
member, we  are  speaking  now  of  Lu- 
sia. 

"The  Erodes  left  no  stone  unturned 
to  gain  their  ends,  and  among  other 
stones  they  moved  was  the  secret  of 
Hamar's  share  in  the  old  conspiracy, 
and  the  fact  of  his  present  connection 
with  the  revolutionists.  That  was  a 
good  weapon,  and  they  used  it.  One 
day  they  presented  their  ultimatum. 
Hamar  was  a  fine  fellow,  and  showed 


them  the  door;  but  in  a  few  hours  he 
was  on  his  way  to  England  with  his 
wife  and  daughter.  Their  escape  was 
narrow,  for  before  he  reached  this  side 
of  the  Channel  the  bolt  had  fallen. 
Had  he  stayed  he  would  have  found  a 
Styrian  prison  as  strong  and  enduring 
as  he  well  knew  it  to  be,  and  his  help- 
less women  would  have  been  at  their 
enemy's  mercy. 

"Then,"  continued  Mr.  Barrows 
calmly,  "the  Erodes  played  one  more 
card.  They  succeeded  in  obtaining  a 
promise  from  the  Court  that  if  Ha- 
mar's daughter  married  Count  Philip 
her  father's  forfeited  lands  might  be 
restored  to  her  husband.  With  this 
promise  the  young  man  tracked  the 
fugitives  to  London;  and  in  the  mean- 
time things  had  been  going  entirely  in 
his  favor.  Hamar  was  a  man  of  no 
stamina,  and  his  health  had  given  way. 
Very  shortly  after  coming  over  he 
died,  and  was  buried  in  one  of  the 
London  cemeteries.  So  when  Count 
Philip  was  following  up  their  traces, 
the  Countess  and  her  daughter  were 
left  in  the  great  city  almost  resource- 
less  and  quite  unprotected." 

Mr.  Barrows  paused.  Something  in 
his  manner  told  Hadfield  that  the 
crisis  of  his  story  was  now  near. 

"It  is  just  here,"  he  went  on  present- 
ly, "that  I  come  in.  This  morning, 
while  in  town,  I  was  led  to  visit  one 
of  the  cemeteries.  The  first  thing  I 
saw  there  was  a  face  whose  type  was 
Lusian— the  face  of  Hamar's  daughter. 
Directly  after,  I  saw  another  Lusian 
face— that  of  Philip  Brode.  Losing  all 
trace  of  the  Hamars,  he  had  yet  dis- 
covered that  the  father  was  dead;  and 
then  he  had  set  about  making  inqui- 
ries in  the  cemeteries.  One  of  his  spies 
had  found  out  the  place  of  burial,  and 
the  rest  was  simple.  This  morning  he 
had  hunted  the  women  down,  and  fan- 
cied that  they  were  already  at  his 
mercy. 
"I  knew  neither  face,  of  course,  and 
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was  blind  to  suggestion;  but  a  moment 
later  I  came  upon  a  newly  erected 
cross,  with  the  name  of  Mathias  Ha- 
mar  upon  it.  Then  I  began  to  sus- 
pect." 

He  then  gave  the  details  of  his  visit 
to  the  cemetery  for  the  purpose  of  see- 
ing Prince  Adrian's  resting-place,  and 
the  curious  combination  of  circum- 
stances which  had  roused  his  curios- 
ity. "But,"  he  continued,  "what  was 
I  to  do?  I  might  guess  what  had  hap- 
pened to  the  Hamars,  and  the  expres- 
sion of  Brode's  face  told  me  that  there 
was  evil  in  the  wind.  I  felt  that  I 
had  not  been  sent  there  for  nothing, 
and  that  I  ought  to,  at  the  very  least, 
make  some  inquiries.  It  was  quite  in 
vain  that  I  told  myself  that  Prince 
Adrian  was  dead,  and  that  his  busi- 
ness was  none  of  mine.  I  was  obliged 
to  remember  that  I  had  been  his  com- 
panion for  many  years,  and  this  con- 
nection seemed  to  demand  my  inter- 
ference. What  was  I  to  do?  What 
would  you  have  done  in  my  place?" 

Mr.  Barrows  rose  from  his  chair.  The 
question  was  spoken  in  an  animated 
tone,  and  he  was  evidently  moved.  He 
scanned  Hadfield's  face  with  a  certain 
eagerness. 

Hadfield,  however,  was  too  much  be- 
wildered to  find  a  ready  answer.  He 
had  not  grasped  the  situation  clearly, 
for  the  rapid  development  of  the  story 
had  taken  him  by  surprise. 

"I— I  don't  know,"  he  said.  "What 
did  you  do?" 

"Well,"  said  Mr.  Barrows,  "perhaps 
I  did  a  very  foolish  thing,  considering 
that  I  had  sworn  years  ago  to  have 
no  more  connection  with  Styria  or  her 
people.  I  stepped  into  what  was  none 
of  my  business.  I  went  to  the  place 
where  the  Hamars  lived,  and  saw 
them.  Even  to  the  Countess  I  was 
quite  a  stranger,  for  she  had  been 
with  her  child  in  Lusia  while  her  hus- 
band was  with  Prince  Adrian  at  the 
capital.      These    women    were    glad. 


however— you  may  imagine  how  glad 
they  were — to  see  any  one  who  had 
known  Mathias.  They  told  me  the 
story  I  have  just  related  to  you,  and  I 
was  then  able  to  understand  the  whole 
meaning  of  the  scene  in  the  cemetery. 

"It  is  often  the  case  that  it  is  easier 
to  go  into  an  affair  than  to  retire  from 
it.  My  curiosity  had  taken  me  into 
this  business,  and  as  soon  as  the  story 
was  told  I  saw  that  I  must  remain. 
Here  were  two  women  alone  in  a  for- 
eign capital,  absolutely  at  the  mercy 
of  a  man  who  carried  his  disposition 
in  his  face,  possessed  of  wealth,  and 
therefore  of  power,  and  likely  to  stop 
at  nothing  that  would  help  him  to  his 
ends;  and  one  of  these  women  was  a 
beautiful  girl,  relying  upon  a  mother 
who  seemed  broken  both  in  strength 
and  spirit.  I  do  not  know  what  an- 
other -and  a  wiser  man  would  have 
done  in  my  place,  Hadfield;  but  I  did 
what  I  thought  I  was  bound  to  do.  I 
decided  that  I  would  keep  that  girl 
out  of  the  ruffian's  clutches  if  I  pos- 
sibly could!" 

"Well  done!"  said  Hadfield  shortly. 
"Go  on." 

"The  first  thing,  of  course,  must  be 
to  get  them  away.  There  was  only 
one  place  that  I  could  think  of  as  se- 
cure— Welding;  and  I  thought  I  knew 
two  people  in  Welding  who  would 
make  the  exiles  welcome.  I  thought, 
Hadfield,  of  yourself  and  your  little 
wife." 

He  looked  at  his  neighbor  question- 
ingly,  but  with  a  smile  in  the  look. 
Hadfield  stood  up,  took  the  cigar  from 
his  lips,   and  answered  solemnly: 

"You  did  quite  right." 

"Thank  you,"  said  Mr.  Barrows.  "I 
felt  sure  of  that.  It  only  remains  to 
tell  you,  now,  that  they  must  come 
down  at  once,  before  Brode  begins  his 
work.  Can  you  receive  them  to-mor- 
row evening?" 

"I  believe  we  are  always  ready,"  re- 
plied Hadfield.     "Consider  it  settled." 
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He  had  been  stirred  to  a  high  pitch 
of  interest  and  excitement.  Half-un- 
eonsciously  he  extended  his  hand.  Af- 
ter a  silent  grip  Barrows  said: 

"Now,  I  mustn't  keep  you  longer, 
because  you  will  wish  to  explain 
everything  to  your  wife.  But  you  had 
better  take  this  book  with  you,  in  case 
you  get  half -an-hour  to  spare  later.  It 
will  help  you  to  get  into  the  atmos- 
phere of  this  business." 

HadJield  picked  up  the  little  gray 
book,  and  the  two  men  returned 
through  the  garden.  Night  had  come 
during  their  conversation,  and  dark- 
ness had  fallen.  Hadfield  crossed  to 
his  own  side  of  the  wall. 

"I'll  speak  to  my  wife,"  he  said,  "and 
let  you  know  in  ten  minutes.  Will  you 
wait  out  here,  or  will  you  come  in?" 

"Oh,"  answered  Mr.  Barrows,  "I'll 
wait  out  here." 

So  Hadfield  went  in  to  tell  his  story. 
In  less  than  ten  minutes  he  was  back 
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at  the  wall,  to  say  that  all  was  clear. 
There  would  be  a  welcome  for  the 
strangers  whenever  they  might  come, 
and  the  sooner  the  better. 

"Thank  you,"  said  Mr.  Barrows; 
"and  thank  your  wife  for  me.  Good- 
night!" 

"Good-night!" 

That  was  the  last  word.  Mr.  Bar- 
rows went  in,  and  Hadfield  returned 
to  discuss  this  extraordinary  occur- 
rence with  his  wife. 

Later  on  he  spent  a  little  time  in 
reading  his  neighbor's  book.  It  was 
the  story  of  a  failure,  told  by  one  who 
had  seen  it  intimately,  but  without 
pity  or  sympathy.  He  was  able,  after 
the  story  he  had  heard,  to  understand 
the  attitude  of  Mr.  Barrows  towards 
his  former  master;  but  he  was  not 
quite  able  to  sympathize  with  it  As 
he  told  his  wife  afterwards,  the  peru- 
sal of  the  volume  left  a  somewhat  un- 
pleasant taste  in  the  mouth. 

W.  E.  Cute. 


( To  be  continued.) 
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1  am  full  of  problems.  Last  Sunday 
afternoon  there  were  most  certainly 
eight  of  them  in  that  wooden  box  un- 
der the  yew  hedge,  and  now  there  are 
but  two;  and  yet  no  human  hand  has 
touched  bowl  or  jack  in  the  interval. 
Six  days  have  passed  since  then  and 
with  each  day,  or  anyhow  for  each,  has 
disappeared  one  round  plaything.  It  is 
just  so  restful  and  sufficient  an  en- 
quiry as  is  suited  to  the  afternoon  of 
a  Sunday  in  July  and  to  Lady  Maud's 
Walk.  Let  me  smoke  a  cigarette  while 
I  think  it  out.  The  one  great  objection 
to  perfect  comfort  is  that  one  has  to 
move  when  one  wants  to  do  anything, 
and  a  man  recumbent  on  many  cush- 
ions has  much  difficulty  in  finding  his 


matches.    Ah,  here  they  are,  and  now 
to  thinking  again. 

What  was  I  thinking  about?  How 
odd  it  is  that  I  never  can  remember 
anything  in  the  country.  Oh  yes,  it 
was  the  bowls.  They  have  certainly 
disappeared,  and  as  certainly  I  have 
not  moved  them,  nor  has  anyone  else. 
It  seems  almost  as  though  they  have 
been  spirited  away.  Can  Lady  Maud 
have  taken  them,  and  if  so  what  can 
she  have  wanted  with  them?  It  must 
be  five  centuries  since  her  fair  brow 
was  wrinkled  over  the  problem,  still 
unsolved  by  her  sex,  as  to  what  bias 
is  and  how  you  obtain  the  benefit  of 
it.  I  don't  know  either,  but  then  I  am 
a  dweller  in  cities  and  cannot  be  ex- 
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pected  to  know  about  rural  pastimes. 
If  I  lived  permanently  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  a  bowling-green  I  think  I 
would  try  to  find  out.  I  dare  say  I  am 
perpetrating  a  historical  crime  in  men- 
tioning Lady  Maud  and  bowls  in  the 
same  breath.  Were  they  invented  in 
her  day?  How  helpless  a  creature  is 
man  without  his  books!  But  they  must 
have  been,  for  what  is  it  the  King  of 
Hungary  says  when  he  is  devising 
schemes  for  his  daughter's  amuse- 
ment? 

An  hundred  knightes,  truly  tolde, 
Shall  play  with  bowles  in  alayes  colde. 

But  it  does  not  follow  that  Lady  Maud 
knows  a  bowl  when  she  sees  it;  she 
may  not  have  had  actual  experience 
of  one.  Perhaps,  poor  unquiet  lady, 
she  took  them  to  be  skulls,  relics  of 
the  rude  forefathers  of  the  hamlet,  a 
mistake  natural  enough  for  a  lady  long 
dead  and  probably  unlearned  in  anat- 
omy, and,  if  it  were  not  Sunday,  I 
would  almost  say  permissible  when  I 
consider  the  descendants  of  the  rude 
forefathers  and  the  seeming  texture  of 
their  heads.  If  that  was  her  thought 
it  was  but  becoming  in  her  to  grieve 
over  their  unburied  state  and  to  carry 
them  over  to  the  churchyard  without 
the  garden,  there  to  repose  decently  in 
some  hollow  tomb.  Truly  comfort  is  a 
great  stimulus  to  unprejudiced  thought; 
I  am  able  to  look  at  a  question  from 
all  sides  to-day,  and  on  further  con- 
sideration I  see  that  I  am  doing  Lady 
Maud  a  great  injustice  in  imputing 
to  her  ignorance  of  skulls.  No  doubt 
she  saw  plenty  of  them;  she  lived 
in  the  good  old  times  when  skele- 
tons and  even  horrid  corpses  dabbled 
in  gore  were  to  be  met  at  every  turn. 
Horrors  and  yet  more  horrors  made  up 
the  life  of  man;  one  wonders  that  he 
had  the  spirit  even  to  invent  bowls. 
In  any  case  I  think  I  may  exonerate 
Lady  Maud;  for  five  centuries  she  has 
been  too   full  of  her  own   sorrows  to 
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think  of  trivialities,  be  they  bowls  or 
skulls. 

How  difficult  it  is  to  get  at  the  truth 
of  things.  This  is  not  meant  to  be  a 
wise  reflection,— one  cannot  be  very 
wise  on  a  hot  afternoon  in  July— but 
in  some  sort  to  excuse  myself  to  my- 
self for  not  having  made  sure  of  Lady 
Maud  and  her  legend.  A  little  research 
would  probably  have  revealed  to  me 
the  whole  story  with  names,  reasons, 
and  dates.  Some  relation  was  she  to 
John  of  Gaunt,  daughter  possibly,  or  it 
may  have  been  daughter-in-law;  but  I 
do  not  greatly  care.  Historical  accu- 
racy is  for  pale  people  in  the  British 
Museum,  not  for  me  on  the  grass  with 
my  mind  full  of  bowls.  So  far  as  I 
have  heard  it,  thus  runs  the  tale.  Back 
from  the  wars  came  the  squire,  Lady 
Maud's  stripling  son,  who  had  gone 
forth  to  win  his  spurs,  and  it  was  here 
on  this  terrace  walk  that  they  first  met 
in  the  dusk  of  a  late  autumn  afternoon. 
Mother  and  son  fell  on  each  other's 
necks,  and  in  this  close  embrace  her 
jealous  husband  found  them.  A  man 
of  his  age,  he  saw  in  the  situation 
something  that  called  for  venegance 
first  and  explanation  after,  and  spring- 
ing upon  the  pair  he  seized  the  youth, 
in  his  mighty  arms  and  without  more 
ado  tossed  him  over  the  parapet  into 
the  river.  This  done,  I  suppose  he 
questioned  Lady  Maud  as  to  the  iden- 
tity of  the  man  drowning  below,  or  it 
may  be  that  he  heard  his  son's  last  cry 
and  recognized  the  voice.  At  all  events, 
horror-struck  by  what  he  had  done  he 
rushed  from  the  terrace,  sprang  upon 
his  horse,  and  rode  madly  out  into  the 
night.  And  as  he  rode  his  horse  cast 
a  shoe,  which  now  hangs  on  the  church 
door  in  confirmation  of  the  talc.  Should 
further  proof  be  needed  the  sceptic  has 
only  to  repair  to  the  terrace  at  mid- 
night, and  if  he  is  properly  constituted 
he  can  see  Lady  Maud  herself  pacing 
to  and  fro  wringing  her  hands. 

I  am  not  sure  that  I  tell  the  legend 
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aright  Some  say  that  it  was  Lady 
Maud  herself  who  was  hurled  over  the 
wall,  and  that  her  angry  lord  had  some 
justification,  inasmuch  as  the  gallant 
was  not  even  distantly  related  to  her. 
But  it  does  not  matter  which  story  is 
the  true  one.  The  important  thing  is 
that  the  lady  still  walks,  and  that  I  am 
told  is  indubitable.  It  is  not  given  to 
everybody  to  see  ghosts.  I  was  recent- 
ly here  at  midnight  myself  and  saw 
nothing,  though  I  am  not  altogether 
surprised,  for  it  was  not  in  the  hope  of 
seeing  her  that  I  came,  and  indeed  if 
I  had  expected  to  see  her  I  might  not 
have  come.  There  is  a  huge  agile 
worm,  known  to  anglers  as  the  lob- 
worm, who  takes  his  walks  abroad 
only  under  the  stars.  Him  must  you 
pursue  with  guile  and  a  bedroom  can- 
dlestick to  light  your  path.  On  a  shin- 
ing night  when  the  dew  lies  thick  you 
shall  see  him  spread  at  ease  inches 
long  on  the  smooth  lawn.  He  has  both 
head  and  tail,  and,  while  his  head  wan- 
ders abroad,  for  safety's  sake  he  al- 
ways keeps  the  tip  of  his  tail  in  his 
hole,  so  that  when  he  is  alarmed  he 
can  retreat  backward  quicker  than 
thought  can  fly.  It  is  your  business  to 
grasp  him  with  finger  and  thumb  be- 
fore he  is  frightened,  and  very  sure 
and  rapid  must  you  be.  And  you  must 
know  which  end  of  him  is  head  so  that 
you  may  grasp  the  other  or  he  will  slip 
through  your  hand  like  an  eel.  Even 
when  you  have  him  firmly  you  will 
find  that  his  tail  clings  marvellously 
to  earth,  and  if  you  pull  too  hard  he 
breaks  in  twain;  but  if  you  work  him 
gently  as  one  works  a  loose  nail  out  of 
wood  he  will  yield  and  gradually  all 
his  great  length  is  your  own.  When 
you  have  him  you  have  an  excellent 
bait  to  your  angle-rod,  but,  as  I  have 
shown,  in  the  catching  he  needs  to  be 
handled  with  as  much  love  and  tender- 
ness as  Master  Walton's  frog  itself.  I 
am  not  ashamed  of  having  hunted  him 
here,  but  I  am  glad  Lady  Maud  did  not 


happen  upon  me  while  I  was  doing  so. 
The  disembodied  spirit  and  the  maker 
of  earth  are  too  incongruous,  and  she 
might  conceivably  have  resented  my 
preference  for  the  worm;  even  the 
ghost  of  a  woman,  I  suppose,  does  not 
like  being  scorned. 

But  I  could  not  exist  within  a  few 
yards  of  Thames  unless  I  had  lob- 
worms in  store.  For  the  river  below 
is  the  Thames  in  infancy  innocent  as 
yet  of  locks  and  weirs,  almost  ignorant 
of  boats,  but  not  too  young  to  be  full 
of  fish.  Immediately  under  the  old 
ivy-mantled  wall  Thames  is  a  standing 
lesson  to  those  who  forget  that  they 
have  ever  been  young.  He  is  no  more 
than  six  inches  of  crystal  spread  over 
six  yards  of  golden  gravel,  and  looking 
on  him  flowing  thus  softly  I  have  won- 
dered how  it  came  about  that  the  vic- 
tim of  the  tragedy  could  possibly  have 
been  drowned.  But  I  am  told  that  the 
winter  rains  make  a  very  different 
river  of  him,  a  foaming,  swirling  tor- 
rent which  would  bear  the  strongest 
swimmer  away.  Indeed  a  mile  higher 
up  I  was  shown  grassy  dykes  in  a 
meadow,  where  the  river  turns  a  sharp 
corner,  which  I  wrongly  took  to  be 
relics  of  some  Roman  camp.  I  was  in- 
formed that  they  were  nothing  of  the 
sort  but  merely  the  river's  winter  chan- 
nel. It  appears  that  when  he  is  swol- 
len and  proud  he  disdains  his  banks 
at  this  point,  and  rushes  headlong 
across  the  fields  taking  a  short  cut  to 
his  proper  channel  lower  down.  He 
may  be  very  grand  in  winter;  in  fact 
in  places  he  is  said  to  be  a  mile  wide; 
but  I  prefer  him  as  he  is  now,  a  bright 
little  trout  stream.  A  trout  stream,  I 
take  it,  is  a  stream  that  ought  to  hold 
trout,  otherwise  I  could  not  give  him 
the  honorable  title,  for  you  shall  not 
meet  with  a  trout  in  a  mile  of  him. 
For  all  his  importance  in  winter  he  is 
not  yet  old  enough  or  wise  enough  to 
have  thought  out  his  latest  and  great- 
est triumph,  the  spotted  monster  which 
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has  made  his  name  famous  wherever 
angler  fastens  reel  to  rod.  What  trout 
he  has  to  show  are  small  ones  bor- 
rowed from  his  tributaries.  But 
though  he  fails  in  that  respect,  in  the 
matter  of  chub  it  would  be  hard  to 
find  his  equal.  I  know  of  a  quiet  cor- 
ner a  few  hundred  yards  away,  where 
in  a  clear  spot  between  the  rushes  and 
the  water-lily  leaves  lie  some  half- 
dozen  chub  of  astonishing  magnitude. 
Two  of  these  are  certainly  the  better 
part  of  a  yard  long.  And  there  they 
will  lie  for  ever,  I  suppose,  for  no  lure 
avails  against  them.  In  the  deep  weedy 
holes  here  and  there  are  great  pike  and 
perch,  and  everywhere  are  roach  and 
dace.  But  July  is  still  too  early  for 
bottom  fishing.  It  is  a  month  for  medi- 
tation in  the  shade  until  the  evening, 
when  you  may  put  on  waders  and  fish 
this  delightful  shallow  for  dace  with  a 
dry  fly. 

One  of  the  few  books  that  I  carry 
with  me  on  a  holiday  is  the  "Counsels 
Civil  and  Moral"  of  Francis  Bacon.    It 
gives  me  a  comfortable     sensation  of 
the  possession  of  wisdom  without  the 
trouble  of  acquiring  it.     As  a  matter 
of  fact  the  only  thing  I  have  read  in 
the  volume  since  I  have  been  here  is 
the  essay  on  gardens.    It  now  lies  open 
on  the  grass  beside  me  at  this  passage: 
"The  Green  hath  two  pleasures.     The 
one  because  nothing  is  more  pleasant 
to  the  eye,  than  green  grass  kept  finely 
shorn;  the  other,  because  it  will  give 
you  a  fair  alley  in  the  midst,  by  which 
you   may  go  in   front  upon   a   stately 
hedge,  which  is  to  enclose  the  garden." 
Bacon  had  a  fine  feeling  for  grass,  and 
I    think    he   would   have   commended 
Lady    Maud's    Walk    which    is    some 
thirty-five  yards  of  green  velvet  sepa- 
rated from  the  river     by  the  ancient 
wall  and  from  the  world  by  a  stately 
hedge  of  yew.     It  is  really  wonderful 
grass,    close    set   with   scarce   a   base 
weed  in  it.     It  reminds  me  of  the  Ox- 
ford gardener  and  the  five-pound  note. 


An    American    geutleman     who     was 
much  struck  with  the  lawns  of  one  of 
the   colleges    drew    the    head-gardener 
aside  and  promised  him  a  five-pound 
note  if  he  would  divulge  the  secret  of 
lawn  making.    The  gardener  agreed  to 
the  bargain,  took  the  five-pound  note, 
and  divulged  the  secret.    "Well,  sir,  it's 
principally  rolling  and  mowing.      You 
roll  the  lawn  and  you  mow  the  lawn, 
and  when  it's  very  dry  you  water  it  of 
an  evening.      And  when  you've  done 
that  carefully  for  five  hundred  years 
you'll  have  a  lawn  something  like  this." 
I  wish  I  knew  what  the  American  said, 
or  did.     There  are  two  places  where 
the  wall  has  lost  a  few  stones  and  is 
thus  low  enough  for  a  man  to  lean  on 
his  elbows  and  look  over  into  the  river 
twenty  feet  below  or  across  the  stream 
to  the    great  grass   meadow  opposite. 
There  is  something  strange  about  that 
meadow,  or  plain,  as  from  its  size  it 
deserves  to  be  called.    A  man  standing 
in  it  fishing  in  the  river  shall  ever  and 
anon  hear  sounds  behind  him  as  of  men 
brushing    hurriedly    through    the   long 
dry  grass,  but  when  he  looks  round  he 
shall   only   see  the  distant  trees  with 
the  cows  under  them  and   perhaps  a 
plover    or    two    wheeling    across    the 
cloud-flecked  blue.     Nevertheless  there 
are  men  hurrying  to  and  fro  under  the 
noonday  sun,  men  whose  footsteps  can 
be   heard   but   whose   feet   cannot  be 
seen.    There  was  a  great  battle  fought 
here  ages  ago  before  ever  the  Norman 
had  set  his  seal  on  the  land,  and  doubt- 
less the  slaughter  was  immense.     But 
why  they  should  still  hurry  across  the 
meadow  in  the   sunlight  I  know  not. 
Perhaps  the    persistent    foot    of    the 
angler  annoys  them,   and  they  follow 
him  as  who  should  say 

There   let   the   wind   sweep,   and   the 
plover  cry, 
But  thou,  go  by. 

I  begin  to  think  that  this  place,   in 
spite  of  its  beauty  and  ancient  peace. 
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is  just  a  trifle  too  much  in  touch  with 
the  other  world.     I  have  never  before 
lighted  on  a  spot   so  behaunted.      Of 
Lady    Maud   and    the    phantom    army 
across  the  river  I  have  spoken.    There 
are  others  as   well.     The   old   rectory 
house  is  full  of  them.     It  is  the  most 
delightful   house   in   the   world.      You 
enter  it,  turn  a  comer,  go  up  ten  steps, 
turn  another   corner,  go  along  a   pas- 
sage, turn  another  corner  and  go  down 
three  steps,  and  you  are   lost.     I   am 
lost  two  or  three  times  a  day.     When 
this  happens  I  sit  down  on  a  step  and 
wait  for  a  guide,  and  if  no  one  comes 
within  the  next  half  hour  or  so  I  cry 
aloud  for  aid.    Little  inconveniences  of 
this  kind  do  not  matter  here  where  all 
is    leisure;    but   in   a    house   which   is 
capable  of  losing  half  a  dozen  people 
all  at  once  in  different  directions  you 
may  confidently  expect  now  and  then 
to  meet  persons  in  strange  garb  who 
do  not  really  exist.    There  is  somebody 
who  walks  past  some  of  the   ground- 
floor  windows  just  about  tea-time.   You 
hear  a  rustling  through  the  open  win- 
dow, and  you  glance  hurriedly  out  just 
in  time  to  see  a  misty  figure  go  by. 
There  is   somebody   who     sits  in   the 
entrance  hall  in  the  morning,  a  boy  of 
about  fifteen,   some   say.     There  is   a 
restless  lady  who  patrols  the  stairs  and 
passages.    These  ai-e  harmless  enough, 
but  there  is  another  whom  I  would  not 
meet  for  worlds.    There  is. a  delightful 
sitting-room    looking    away    over    the 
lawns  and  river  to  the  west.    This  was 
once    a    bedroom,    but    one    night,    or 
rather  one  early   morning,  the  sleeper 
was  awakened  by  a  clutch  on  his  throat, 
and  to  his  alarm  saw  in  the  half  light 
a  dark  figure  stooping  over  him.     As 
he  became  wider  awake  it  drew  itself 
up,  passed  through  bed  and  wall  and 
disappeared.     Since  I  heard  this  tale  I 
do  not  sleep  so  well,   more  especially 
as  I  am  informed  that  neither  this  sit- 
ting-room nor  the  rest  of  the  house  is 
considered  to  be  haunted  much.     The 


haunted  room  is  the  one  which  I  have 
the  honor  to  occupy.  It  looks  harmless 
enough  in  the  daytime  too,  a  little  long 
room  with  cheerful  wall-paper  and  a 
tiny  window,  a  real  casement,  half  cov- 
ered with  a  creeper.  But  at  night  the 
open  half  of  the  casement  looks  like 
an  empty  frame  and  I  lie  awake  wait- 
ing in  some  apprehension  for  a  white 
face  to  come  and  fill  it,  and  by  way  of 
passing  the  time  of  expectation  my  too 
active  memoiy  brings  up  every  horrible 
old  story  that  ever  I  heard. 

What  slaves  we  are  to  our  nerves! 
In  theory  I  do  not  believe  in  ghosts, 
but  in  practice  I  am  only  too  ready  to 
be  convinced.      I  sincerely   hope  that 
the   homicidal   ghost   will   not   be   the 
agent  chosen   for  my  conversion.      If 
his  identity  is  guessed  correctly  he  is 
not  a  person  to  be  encouraged,  for  he 
is  supposed  to  be  the  wraith  of  the  last 
of  the  mad  monks  of  Medmenham.     I 
don't  suppose  he  cares  greatly  whether 
he  is  encouraged  or  not.     Oderlnt  dum 
■metuant    probably    serves    him    for    a 
motto  if  he  still  retains  any  of  his  La- 
tinity.     Talking  of  Latinity,  I  wonder 
whether  the  Roman  has  any  idea  how 
important  his  grim  utterance  has  be- 
come as  an  instance  of  the  consecutive 
use  of  dum.     Why  is  it  that  in  books 
people  preparing  for  an  interview  with 
a  ghost  always  fortify  themselves  with 
a  revolver?     Surely  the  only  spirits  to 
which  that  useful  implement  could  do 
any  hurt  would  be  the  household  gods, 
and   that   would   please   a    malevolent 
ghost  of  this  kind  rather  than  alarm 
him.     I  suppose  the  idea  is  that  the 
weapon  makes  a  cheerful  noise  when 
fired,  and  so  impresses  the  spirit  of  the 
departed    with   the    great  increase    in 
man's    moral    magnificence    that    has 
come  about  since  his  day.    But  in  spite 
of    progress    and    moral    magnificence 
man,  with  his  poor  three  dimensions,  is 
at    a    great    disadvantage    in    dealing 
with  a  being  that  comprehends  four  at 
will.    Passive  resistance  seems  his  only 
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chance  of  coming  well  out  of  the  en- 
counter, to  say  grandly  with  Teufels- 
drockh:  "Hast  thou  not  a  heart;  canst 
thou  not  suffer  whatsoever  it  be;  and, 
as  a  child  of  freedom,  though  outcast, 
trample  Tophet  itself  under  thy  feet 
while  it  consumes  thee?  Let  it  come 
then;  I  will  meet  it  and  defy  it";— or 
more  humanly  with  that  fine  church- 
man of  the  old  school,  when  hard 
pressed  by  his  obstinate  parishioners: 
"My  attitude,  gentlemen,  is  to  lie  on 
my  back  and  kick."  Either  way  of 
meeting  the  enemy  commands  my  ad- 
miration, and  I  wish  they  may  occur  to 
me  when  the  moment  of  trial  comes. 

Latet  anguis  in  herba;  this  garden 
seems  to  be  alive  with  snakes.  There 
goes  the  fourth  I  have  seen  to-day. 
Two  of  them  swam  across  the  river. 
A  swimming  snake  is  a  graceful  but 
uncanny  sight;  he  goes  through  the 
water  like  a  corkscrew  with  his  horrid 
head  upraised  as  though  seeking  whom 
he  may  devour.  Fortunately  these  are 
only  grass-snakes,  but  as  a  cautious 
Londoner  I  suspect  that  there  are  ad- 
ders about  too.  A  pretty  moral  tale 
of  my  childhood  comes  into  my  mind, 
which  relates  how  two  children  clad  in 
shining  white  robes  were  put  into  a 
garden  with  instructions  to  play  about 
as  good  children  should.  They  were 
allowed  to  do  anything  except  dirty 
their  garments  and  approach  a  certain 
old  wall.  Naturally  the  bad  child  not 
only  dirtied  its  robe  hopelessly  but  also 
went  and  climbed  about  the  wall, 
whereupon  it  was  bitten  by  an  adder. 
How  it  all  ended  I  do  not  remember, 
but  this  is  just  such  a  wall,  and  I  see 
in  myself  a  certain  likeness  to  that  bad 
child.  It  is  much  too  hot  to  climb  the 
wall,  but  I  am  reposing  in  its  shadow, 
while  in  the  distance  I  can  hear  the 
good  child  singing  a  hymn.  In  the  hot 
weather  the  Sunday  school  is  held  in 
the  rectory  garden  close  to  the  old  sun- 
dial, and  the  opening  hymn  sounds  very 
pleasant  and  soothing  from  afar. 


A  whimsical  idea  of  an  open  air  cure 
for  English  music  comes  across  me; 
distance  and  the  summer  breezes  have 
a  most  refining  effect  on  the  raw  effort. 
But  I  fear  it  would  not  achieve  its  ob- 
ject; after  all,  it  is  not  English  music 
that  is  at  fault  but  that  glorious  and 
barbaric  power,  the  British  public, 
which  insists  on  having  what  it  wants 
even  if  it  has  to  pay  for  it.  They  that 
pay  the  piper  must  call  the  tune,  and 
if  the  tune  they  call  is  a  poor  one  it  is 
not  the  piper's  fault;  he  has  to  live, 
poor  man,  in  spite  of  the  Voltaires,  his 
critics.  I  do  not  know  why  I  should 
have  been  betrayed  into  airing  an  ur- 
ban grievance,  unless  it  is  that  I  have 
not  yet  got  over  my  indignation  at 
hearing  on  the  first  evening  of  my  stay 
here  the  bray  of  a  concertina,  which, 
after  a  few  preliminary  and  unpremedi- 
tated rural  effects,  plunged  recklessly 
into  the  latest  atrocity,  a  hideous  ode 
written  by  some  cosmopolitan  Pindar 
in  commemoration  of  a  victory  in  the 
lists  of  love  of  some  commercial  Hieron 
from  the  United  States;  a  vile  piece  of 
romance  by  gaslight  that  had  actually 
driven  me  out  of  London  for  rest  and 
change.  But  these  thoughts  are  out  of 
keeping  with  Sunday  school,  or  any- 
how the  expression  of  them  may  be- 
come so,  and  as  I  am  not  a  great  poet 
I  must  be  careful.  I  wish  I  were  a 
poet,  a  Wordsworth  for  instance.  Then 
instead  of  talking  nonsense  I  should 
be  extracting  immortality  out  of  my 
surroundings  by,  shall  I  say,  four  qua- 
trains descriptive  of  the  startling  ef- 
fect produced  on  a  dandelion  by  the 
singing  of  a  children's  hymn,  as  wit- 
nessed by  the  recumbent  but  accurate 
poet. 

But  who  am  I  that  I  should  be  irrev- 
erent? I  do  not  forget  that  of  the  two 
voices  "one  is  of  the  deep."  Let  me 
think  of  something  else.  Somebody,  I 
think  it  was  Sydney  Smith,  said  that 
the  further  he  went  West,  the  more 
convinced   he   became  of    the  abiding 
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truth  that  the  wise  men  came  from 
the  Bast.    I  wonder  if  the  evidence  is 
sound.    How  else  should  it  have  come 
about  that  I  was  invited  to  play  for  the 
village  team  yesterday  when  the  cap- 
tain found  that  the  eleventh  hour  had 
come  without  its  man?    I  acquired  no 
glory  and  I  helped  my  side  not  a  whit; 
one  catch  indeed  came  in  my  direction 
and  I  stretched  out  unwilling  hands,— 
to  miss  it.    However  the  ball  smote  my 
thumb  with  great  violence,  so  I  must 
have  conquered  my  natural  timidity  to 
some  extent.     In  days  of  old  when  I 
was  a  constant  cricketer  I  used  to  be 
rather  skilful  at  missing  the  ball  by  a 
few  inches  only  after  an  obvious  effort 
to  reach  it,  so  that  to  all  appearances 
I  was  a  well  intentioned,  if  unsuccess- 
ful, field;  but  now  I  am  sadly  out  of 
practice  and  my  thumb  is  still  painful. 
I  am  told  that  the  bowling  of  the  other 
side  was   nought.     In   fine   cricketing 
phase   "the  trundlers  rolled  up  tosh." 
That  may  have  been  so  in  fact,  but  to 
me  the  uttermost  "tosh"  has  a  habit  of 
being  very  fast  and  alarming.     I  did 
make  one  run  by  accident,  but  it  was 
not  accounted  to  me  for  merit;  at  least 
it  did  not  appear  in  my  score,  and  I 
have  no  doubt  that  ethically  they  were 
right  in  calling  it  a  bye,  and  so  do  not 
complain.     We  were  beaten,  which  I 
regret,  though  as  a  mere  substitute  I 
do  not  feel  that  the  responsibility  is 
mine.   One  of  our  umpires  was  accused 
of  umpiring  for  his  side,  which  pro- 
duced a  lengthy  and  heated  discussion 
in  the  field.  Much  testimony  was  borne 
and  great  irony  brought  to  bear  on  the 
situation,  and  the  heart  of  the  oppos- 
ing captain  was  moved  within  him  that 
he    spake,— "Well,    if    you    want    the 
game,  we'll  give  it  to  you  now."  There- 
after he  retired  to  the  deep  field  and 
took  no  further  interest  in  the  proceed- 
ings for  fully  half  an  hour.    Neverthe- 
less he  returned  in  time  to  bowl  me 
out,  which  was  inconsistent  of  him  as 
his  side  was  winning  all  along.    When 
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a   man  acts   the   part   of   Achilles    he 
ought  to  do  it  thoroughly. 

I  wonder  why  it  is  that  one's  temper 
is  so  much  more  uncertain  when  one 
is  engaged  in  amusement  than  when 
one  is  occupied  with  the  affairs  of  life. 
I  once  knew  a  man  who  was  universal- 
ly beloved  and  respected  until  in  an 
evil  hour  he  was  persuaded  to  make 
trial  of  what  is  known  as  scientific 
croquet,  an  absurd  game  with  bounda- 
ries and  all  kinds  of  needless  difficul- 
ties. He  rapidly  became  an  enthusiast 
and  less  rapidly  something  of  an  ex- 
pert; and  in  exact  proportion  as  his 
reputation  as  a  player  increased  so  did 
his  value  as  a  social  unit  decline,  and 
at  last  all  the  ladies  in  the  neighbor- 
hood refused  to  play  with  him  because 
his  language  was  so  unnerving.  But 
when  he  was  not  engaged  in  playing 
croquet,  a  thing  which  became  some- 
what rare,  those  who  were  intimate 
with  him  said  he  was  still  the  well- 
mannered  man  he  had  ever  been.  I 
suppose  he  belonged  to  that  large  class 
of  Englishmen  who  cannot  endure  to 
be  beaten,  a  virtue  no  doubt  in  great 
matters,  but  in  small  ones  something 
of  a  nuisance. 

Cricket  is  exhausting;  at  least  I  sup- 
pose it  is  the  cricket  that  makes  me 
feel  so  commonplace.  I  am  dropping 
into  that  condition  in  which  a  man 
might  easily  compose  moral  maxims 
and  glory  in  so  doing.  That  I  will 
never  permit  while  I  can  help  it,  there- 
fore for  a  while  I  will  think  and  say 
no  more. 

Tea-time,  did  you  say?  No  I  have 
not  been  asleep,  only  lost  in  profound 
meditation.  Has  the  Sunday-school 
gone?  Good!  What,  you  have  found 
three  of  the  bowls  on  the  tennis-lawn? 
And  they  have  been  gnawed?  All 
right,  I'm  coming.  Well,  I  was  right 
in  exonerating  Lady  Maud,  but  I  won- 
der I  didn't  think  of  the  dogs.  And 
now  for  my  well  earned  tea. 
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When  the  Hero  found  himself  alone 
with  the  conviction  (indicated  by  a 
pleasant  smile)  that  he  was  not  likely 
to  be  disturbed  by  any  member  of  his 
family,  he  began  to  reflect  (and  the 
smile  became  slightly  derisive)  that, 
primarily,  he  was  not  so  much  sur- 
prised at  his  own  good  fortune  as  at 
the  amazing  fact  that  his  wife  had  no 
knowledge  of  it.  That  morning  he  had 
woke  up  as  usual  with  a  vague  feeling 
of  regret  that  he  had  not  died  in  the 
night,  and  he  had  left  his  bed,  earlier 
than  usual  (and  very  reluctantly),  be- 
cause his  wife  had  reminded  him  that 
some  friends  of  hers  were  coming  to 
play  croquet  in  the  afternoon,  and  that 
the  lawn  ought  to  be  rolled  before  the 
dew  was  off  it.  While  he  was  rolling 
it,  the  postman  flitted  up  on  a  bicycle, 
and  he  had  asked  the  man  if  there  was 
a  registered  letter.  Why  had  he  done 
so?  He  was  not  expecting  a  registered 
letter,  and,  as  a  rule,  he  never  opened 
his  letters  till  after  breakfast,  because 
they  were  sure  to  contain  something  or 
other  potent  enough  to  take  the  edge 
off  an  appetite  never  too  keen.  And 
always— but  always!— he  had  been  con- 
strained to  share  with  his  wife  what 
news,  good  or  bad,  they  might  hold. 
Again,  he  had  read  his  registered  let- 
ter, his  wonderful  letter,  on  the  lawn 
in  the  full  blaze  of  the  morning  sun, 
and  he  could  not  doubt  that  some  ex- 
pression of  surprise,  some  gesture,  had 
revealed  its  import.  Three  windows 
on  the  second  storey  of  Pembroke 
Lodge  overlooked  the  lawn,  and  behind 
each  of  them,  at  8.15  A.M.,  a  woman 
was  dressing.  At  breakfast  he  had 
met  his  wife  and  daughters  with  a 
blush  that  aroused  no  comment!  And 
—what  a  wretched  actor  he  was!— dur- 
ing breakfast  he  had  betrayed  his  ex- 
citement   a    score   of   times,    and   the 


others,  those  lynx-eyed  women,  had 
been  looking!  everywhere  except  into 
his  tell-tale  face. 

The  Hero  chuckled  softly,  as  he  lit 
his  cigar.  Then  he  sat  down  to  read 
for  the  second  time  his  letter  from 
Fairyland: 

"To  Major-General  Henry  Paganel, 
V.O.,  C.B. 

"Sir,— We  beg  to  advise  you  of  the 
sudden  death  of  our  late  client,  your 
kinsman,  Mr.  James  Paganel,  who  ex- 
pired at  his  club  in  Melbourne  last 
Tuesday.  Mr.  Paganel,  we  believe,  had 
not  the  honor  of  your  acquaintance, 
but  he  was  proud  to  count  himself  of 
kin  to  so  famous  and  distinguished  a 
soldier.  He  has  shown  his  apprecia- 
tion of  your  services  to  the  Empire  by 
making  you  his  residuary  legatee.  And 
we  are  in  a  position  to  state  that  after 
various  legacies  have  been  paid,  a  sum 
of  at  least  one  hundred  and  thirty 
thousand  pounds  will  accrue  to  you. 
This  money  is  at  present  invested  in 
sound  industrial  enterprises. 

"We  shall  be  happy  to  act  for  you, 
as  we  have  acted  for  many  years  for 
your  lamented  kinsman;  and,  if  it  be 
possible,  we  would  urge  the  propriety 
of  your  coming  to  Australia  at  a  rea- 
sonably early  date. 

"We  have  the  honor  to  be,  &c,  &c." 

The  Hero  lay  back  in  his  well-worn 
chair,  smoking  and  thinking.  It  had 
come  at  last,  this  material  prosperity 
which  he  had  sought  so  vainly  for  more 
years  than  he  cared  to  reckon.  Had 
it  come— too  late? 

Sitting  there,  he  held  an  accounting; 
and  presently  he  struck  a  balance  with 
a  nice  sense  of  knowing  how  and 
where  he  stood.  Some  men,  and  most 
women,  unconsciously  falsify  the  en- 
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tries  in  their  private  ledgers,  assigning 
to  profit  what  should  be  reckoned  as 
loss— believing  themselves  to  be  solvent 
when  they  ought  to  know  they  are 
bankrupt. 

-  But  the  Hero  lived  in  no  Fool's  Para- 
dise. He  had  failed,  failed,  FAILED, 
in  all  things  essential  to  true  hap- 
piness. To  begin  with,  he  had  mar- 
ried a  Bargus— and  he  might  have  mar- 
ried—ah! what  folly  to  pursue  that 
will-o'-the-wisp!  The  wrong  woman 
had  borne  him  the  wrong  children. 
That,  of  course,  was  to  be  expected; 
but  it  was  hard  on  a  fellow  to  see  what 
was  with  eyes  so  keenly  apprehensive 
of  what  might  have  been.  If  Nature 
had  spread  a  kindly  film  such  as  ob- 
scured the  vision  of  so  many  parents, 
but  no— the  dame  had  given  him  a 
hawk's  eyesight  and  insight  to  match 
it.  And  he  had  failed  where  the  world 
said  that  he  had  succeeded—  in  his 
profession.  A  tempestuous  petticoat 
had  waved  above  his  quarters.  He  had 
fought,  most  gallantly,  under  two  flags, 
tryiug  to  serve  his  Queen  and  his  Em- 
ily, and  it  was  said  by  the  Man  in  the 
Street  that  the  greater  had  been  served 
less  faithfully  than  the  less.  Lastly, 
both  at  home  and  abroad,  he  had  al- 
ways been  hard  up;  in  chronic  debt  to 
governesses,  doctors,  and  tradesmen, 
who  were  paid  in  full,  but  never  when 
their  bills  fell  due.     - 

Now  he  was  rich.  Yet  he  frowned, 
as  he  sat  in  his  comfortable  chair,  be- 
cause those  riches  must  be  shared  with 
Mrs.  Paganel  and  her  daughters,  and 
he  knew  so  well  what  use  they  would 
make  of  them.  He  could  hear  their 
shrill  voices  making  plans  for  the  fu- 
ture, a  future  which  promised  neither 
peace  nor  pleasure  for  him;  he  could 
see  the  house  which  his  Emily  would 
elect  to  live  in  and  fill  with  her  rela- 
tions! 

"I  shall  not  tell  Emily  to-day,"  he 
said,  as  he  threw  away  the  stump  of 
his  cigar. 


II. 


A  week  passed,  and  still  his  Emily 
was  not  told  of  the  many  thousands 
over  seas.  The  Hero  acknowledged 
the  lawyers'  letter,  and  said  that  a 
visit  to  the  Antipodes  would  receive 
his  serious  consideration.  But  at  first 
he  considered  nothing  save  the  fact 
that  his  Emily  did  not  know.  Her  igno- 
rance upon  many  matters  vital  to  their 
joint  lives  had  always  exasperated 
him,  not  because  he  was  intolerant  of 
ignorance  and  stupidity  and  conceit, 
but  for  the  subtler  reason  that  these 
qualities  were  yoked  to  his  intelligence 
by  his  own  act,  not  hers.  He  had 
wished  to  marry  the  daughter  of  Dean 
Bargus,  he  had  wooed  her  ardently, 
he  had  wedded  her  triumphantly,  and 
before  the  honeymoon  had  waned  he 
knew  what  he  had  done.  And  (here 
you  will  perceive  the  Hero)  he  had  con- 
fronted this  crushing  disaster  in  si- 
lence. Now,  for  the  first  time,  her  ig- 
norance tickled  agreeably  his  humor. 
Upon  the  third  night  after  the  arrival 
of  the  fateful  letter,  sitting  with  his 
back  to  the  treacherous  lamp,  he  asked 
his  Emily  what  she  would  do  if  a 
"plum"  fell  into  her  mouth. 

"Your  wife,  Henry,"  she  replied  con- 
temptuously, "is  never  likely  to  be  rich. 
What?  If  we  had  an  income  of  five 
thousand  a  year— well,  I  flatter  myself 
that  I  should  make  five  go  as  far  as,  or 
farther  than,  some  people  make  ten!" 

"I  am  quite  sure  you  would,"  he  re- 
plied gravely. 

He  listened  to  Grace  and  Ernestine 
with  a  faint  smile  upon  his  lips,  while 
they  discussed  with  animation  the  radi- 
cal changes  that  five  thousand  a  year 
would  make  in  their  lives.  Of  himself, 
however,  no  mention  was  made  by 
these  young  ladies.  The  third  daughter, 
Lesbia,  just  back  from  school  and  not 
yet  "out,"  quite  surprised  him  when 
she  asked,  "And  what  would  you  do, 
Daddy,  if  a  fortune  were  left  to  you?" 
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"I  don't  know,"  the  Hero  answered 
slowly. 

By  the  end  of  the  week  a  question 
was  gripping  him  by  the  throat.  Would 
it  be  conduct  unbecoming  an  officer  and 
a  gentleman  to.  give  his  family  two- 
thirds  of  the  Australian  pile,  and  to 
take  what  was  left  and  indefinite  leave 
of  absence?  Would  such  a  retreat  be 
deemed  honorable?  Suppose,  to  put  it 
plainly,  that  he  set  sail  for  the  Antip- 
odes—the word  whetted  his  fancy— and 
never  came  lack?  To  cast  aside  that 
worn  moth-eaten  garment,  his  past,  to 
clothe  himself  in  new  and  shining  tis- 
sues, seemed  inexpressibly  alluring. 
Surely  in  that  far-away  country  he 
might  find  peace  and  a  few  sunset 
years  of  happiness! 

About  this  time  the.  court  milliner, 
Nathalie,  sent  in  her  bill.  It  amount- 
ed to  73?  9s.  5d.  Although  Mrs.  Paganel 
had  incurred  this  particular  debt  with- 
out consulting  the  Hero,  she  com- 
plained bitterly  because  there  was  no 
ready  money  to  meet  it.  In  her  family 
(so  the  Hero  was  told  for  the  thousand 
and  first  time),  all  bills  were  paid  upon 
the  Saturday  preceding  the  first  Sun- 
day of  each  month,  whereby  a  Bargus 
could  take  the  Sacrament  fortified  by 
the  knowledge  that  he  owed  no  man, 
no  woman,  anything.  Whereupon  the 
Hero  mildly  remarked  that  he  supposed 
going  to  Court  must  be  vital  to  one's 
welfare,  like  going  to  church  (he  was 
aware  that  his  Emily  would  no  more 
miss  the  one  than  the  other);  and  Mrs. 
Paganel  replied  querulously  that  she 
and  the  girls  had  done  more  than  could 
be  expected  of  them  by  taking  a  bus  to 
and  from  Nathalie's,  and  by  eating 
their  luncheon  in  that  stuffy  top  room 
at  the  Stores! 

"You  can  give  the  bothering  woman 
something  on  account.  I  have  promised 
her  that." 

The  Hero  said  pleasantly  that  Ma- 
dame could  rely  on  receiving  the  odd 
nine  shillings  and  fivepence.    If. he  had 


to  do  without  smoking,  she  should  have 
the  money.  The  word  of  a  Bargus 
should  not  be  dragged  in  the  dust  of 
Bond  Street. 

None  the  less,  when  he  was  alone  he 
ground  his  teeth.  Was  a  Paganel  less 
punctilious  in  aught  that  concerned 
the  much  defamed  word  "honor"  than 
a  Bargus?  And  yet,  and  yet,  for  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  a  Bargus  had  im- 
puted blame  to  a  Paganel,  because  the 
Paganel  was  not  able  to  pay  the  bills 
incurred  by  the  Bargus.  And  behind 
this  inadequate  adjustment  of  ways 
and  means,  behind  this  intolerable  con- 
dition of  robbing  Peter  to  pay  Paul,  lay 
a  gibbering  skeleton  of  a  reason:  he 
had  been  awarded  the  greatest  prize 
his  Sovereign  could  bestow— in  bronze; 
that  he  had  earned  it  none  doubted; 
and  because  he  had  outstripped  all 
competitors  in  the  struggle  for  Glory, 
it  was  to  be  expected,  in  the  eyes  of  a 
Bargus,  that  he  would  be  equally1  suc- 
cessful in  the  struggle  for  Gold.  And 
therefore,  the  conclusion  was  inevitable 
to  a  Bargus,  the  Gold  being,  so  to  speak, 
in  sight,  if  not  in  hand,  could  and  must 
be  freely  used  in  maintaining  the  posi- 
tion to  which  Glory  was  entitled.  And 
somehow  or  other,  as  has  been  said, 
the  Bargus  logic  proved  sound,  the 
Gold  did  come  after  poignant  difficul- 
ties and  heart-breaking  delay.  It  had 
come  now,  and  the  fact  would  illumine 
and  justify  dun  days  and  years  of 
doubt.  He  could  hear  his  Emily  say- 
ing, in  accents  smooth  as  mayonnaise 
sauce,  "I  trusted  in  my  God,  and  He, 
Henry,  has  approved  my  conduct." 
Having  said  this,  she  would  take  the 
five  thousand  a  year  and  try  (with 
what  pitiful  and  ignominious  effort),  to 
make  it  go  as  far  as,  or  farther  than, 
ten! 

Here,  it  may  be  asked,  perhaps  irri- 
tably, why  the  Hero,  whose  very  name 
was  a  synonym  for  valor,  did  not  take 
the  gold  the  gods  had  sent  him,  pay 
Madame  Nathalie  and  the  others,  and 
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for  the  future  use  it  wisely  according 
to  the  lights  vouchsafed  him?  Shall  we 
admit  moral  cowardice,  borrowing  the 
word  from  General  Paganel's  enemies, 
or  shall  we  retort  with  his  friends  that 
the  fine-fibred  soul  of  a  gallant  gentle- 
man revolted  from  the  inevitable  vitu- 
peration, the  ponderous  attack,  the  im- 
penetrable stupidity  of  a— Bargus! 

From  all  this  he  was  tempted  to  run 
away,  but,  being  a  Hero,  he  did  not. 

A  month  passed,  and  at  the  end  of  it 
Lady  Orcas  came  to  Pembroke  Lodge. 
The  elder  sister  of  Mrs.  Paganel,  Jane 
Martineau  Bargus,  had  married  Sir 
Sandford  Orcas,  a  Wiltshire  baronet  of 
many  acres,  and  a  pedigree  which  in- 
cluded royal  descents!  When  Lady 
Orcas  had  any  shopping  to  do  in  Town, 
she  found  it  convenient  to  occupy  the 
spare  room  in  her  sister's  house  at 
Hainpstead;  and  after  these  visitations 
Mrs.  Paganel,  who  was  familiarly 
known  to  the  tradesmen  of  Finchley 
Road  as  "The  Duchess,"  assumed  for 
a  season  a  manner  and  deportment 
which  had  been  described  by  the  Hero 
as— viceregal. 

It  chanced  that  two  days  after  her 
arrival  a  letter  with  an  Australian 
stamp  upon  it  was  laid  beside  her  plate 
at  breakfast.  The  Hero  eyed  the  stamp 
with  a  full  sense  of  its  esoteric  signifi- 
cance—for him.  He  watched  his  sis- 
ter-in-law break  the  seal,  and  heard 
her  explain  to  Emily  that  a  nephew  of 
Sir  Sandford  owned  a  large  run  in 
the  back-blocks,  whatever  that  might 
mean,  and  that  he  was  really  a  very 
nice  young  fellow,  and  had  done  un- 
commonly well;  a  bachelor,  too,  and 
cotming  home  shortly,  when— here  she 
paused  and  eyed  Grace  and  Ernestine 
with  such  kindly  interest  that  she  quite 
forgot  to  finish  her  sentence.  Then 
she  read  her  letter  through,  gasped, 
opened  wide  a  pair  of  very  promi- 
nent light  blue  eyes,  and  addressed  the 
Hero. 

"Henry,"    she   said,    "was    the    late 


James  Paganel,  of— er— Melbourne,  a 
kinsman  of  yours?" 

"I  believe  so,"  said  the  Hero,  ner- 
vously putting  a  spoonful  of  marma- 
lade upon  the  top  of  his  kidney. 

"Um,"  said  Lady  Orcas.  "This  is 
very  strange.  My  nephew  writes  that 
this  gentleman  has  left  a  large  fortune 
—to  you." 

"A  large  fortune  to  Henry,"  repeated 
Mrs.  Paganel.  "My  fervent  prayers 
have  been  answered.  My  dear,  dear 
husband!" 

"Surely,  surely,"  continued  Lady  Or- 
cas, "you  have  received  some  word  of 
this— something— er— official  ?" 

The  eyes  of  the  family  enfiladed  the 
Hero. 

"Ye-es,"  he  stammered.  "I  have 
heard  s-something  about  it." 

"When  did  you  hear,  Henry?"  de- 
manded his  wife. 

"Five  weeks  ago,  last  Tuesday,"  re- 
plied the  Hero.  His  fingers  were  trem- 
bling, but  a  steady  light  burned  in  his 
eyes.    He  had  begun  to  smell  powder. 

"Five  weeks  ago  last  Tuesday!  You 
knew  we  were  in  urgent  need  of 
money,  and How  much  is  this  for- 
tune?" 

"About  one  hundred  and  thirty  thou- 
sand pounds!" 

"And  you  have  said  nothing  about  it 
to— me?" 

"I  had  plenty  to  say,  my  dear,  but  I 
did  not  quite  know  how  to  say  it.  I 
suppose  I  must  try  to  say  it  now." 

He  had  the  air  of  a  man  at  bay,  but 
this  was  unnoticed  by  the  women. 

"I  should  like  to  hear  what  you  have 
to  say,  Henry." 

Lady  Orcas  strengthened  her  sister's 
request:  "We  should  indeed,  like  very 
much  to  hear  what  you  have  to  say, 
Henry  Paganel."  She  worried  his 
name,  setting  her  strong  white  teeth 
into  it.  It  occurred  to  the  Hero  that 
bad  as  things  were  they  might  have 
been  worse.     If  he  had  taken  Jane 

He  rose  slowly,  with  a   faint  smile 
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upon  his  lips,  a  smile  overshadowed  by 
the  drooping  grey  moustache.  "That's 
just  it,"  he  began.  "I  am  not  sure  that 
you  will  like  what  1  have  got  to  say. 
I've  put  off  saying  it  for,  let  me  see, 
more  than  twenty-five  years " 

"You  have  known  of  this  fortune  for 
five-and-twenty  years?"  exclaimed  his 
Emily. 

"Shush-h-h!"  said  Lady  Orcas. 

The  Hero  glanced  round  the  table. 
Upon  the  faces  of  the  daughters  of  the 
late  Dean  Bargus,  upon  the  faces  of 
Ernestine  and  Grace  lay  an  expression 
of  amazement  sharpened  by  displeas- 
ure; but  upon  the  face  of  his  youngest 
daughter,  Lesbia,  he  marked  a  glim- 
mering smile. 

"I  am  going  to  appeal,"  he  continued, 
"to  a  sense  given  to  few  good  wom- 
en, a  sense,  Emily,  as  conspicuously 
lacking  in  you  as  perhaps  common- 
sense  is  lacking  in  me — I  mean  the 
sense  of  humor." 

"Good  gracious!"  exclaimed  Lady 
Orcas.  "The  sun  was  very  powerful 
yesterday,  and"— she  appealed  to  heav- 
en— "what  does  he  mean?" 

"You  will  never  know,"  said  the  Hero 
gently,  "never!  You  are  a  Bargus,  my 
dear  Jane,  a  Bargus."  He  also  shook 
her  name  in  his  teeth.  "I  am  really 
wasting  your  time  and  my  own  by 
speaking  at  all;  still,  if  you  insist " 

"We  do  insist,"  said  Lady  Orcas  sol- 
emnly, "but  I  suggest  that  Lesbia 
should  leave  the  room." 

"Leave  the  room,  Lesbia!"  command- 
ed the  Hero.  The  girl  stared,  hesita- 
ted, pouted,  smiled,  and  obeyed.  There 
was  a  tone  in  her  father's  voice  which 
she  had  never  heard  before:  a  tone 
familiar  enough  to  the  men  of  his  old 
regiment.  The  Hero  sighed  and  ad- 
dressed his  wife: 

"Twenty-five  years  ago,  Emily,  we 
married;  and  ever  since  my  life  has 
been  a  life  of  dishonorable  exertion, 
because  I  have  overworked  mind,  body, 
and  spirit  in  the  effort  to  earn  a  sum 


of  money  larger— that  is  the  point, 
mark  you— larger,  always  larger,  than 
what  was  necessary  for  the  health  and 
happiness  of  persons  in  our  condition. 
And  so  five  weeks  ago,  when  I  learned 
that  a  hundred  and  thirty  thousand 
pounds  had  come  to  me,  I  knew  that 
it  would  be  spent,  as  the  other  was 
spent,  upon  the  social  advancement  of 
yourself,  Emily,  and  your  daughters, 
ah  advancement  not  to  be  accom- 
plished without  a  large  increase  of 
worry  and  annoyance — and — er— humili- 
ation to  me.  Strange  as  it  may  appear, 
my  dears,  I  considered  myself  rather 
than  you.  And  it  pleased  me— yes,  it 
undoubtedly  pleased  me— to  think  that 
I  had  this  money,  and  that  you  knew 
absolutely  nothing  about  it.  When  I 
asked  you  what  you  would  do  if  a 
large  income  fell  into  your  hands,  every 
word  you  said  confirmed  my  resolution 
to  keep  it  for  the  present  out  of  them. 
You  see  no  humor  in  the  situation, 
Jane?" 

"Humor?"  snapped  Lady  Orcas,  ris- 
ing with  dignity.  "I  see  selfishness  in 
the  situation,  and  ingratitude,  and  a 
gross  want  of  consideration  for  a  per- 
fect wife;  but  humor— no,  unless  it  be 
bad  humor.  I  shall  retire,  Emily,  from 
this  painful  scene.  If  it  were  not  so 
early  in  the  morning  I  should  suspect 
Henry  of  being  under  the  influence  of 
al-co-hol!  As  it  is,  I  advise  him  to  con- 
sult a  physician,  a  brain  specialist,  as 
soon  as  possible." 

The  Hero  opened  the  door  for  his 
sister-in-law. 

"I  trust,"  he  said  courteously,  "that 
any  infirmity  of  mine  will  not  prevent 
you,  dear  Jane,  from  making  use  of 
my  house  whenever  you  come  to 
Town." 

"My  unhappy  sister  will  need  what 
comfort  and  consolation  I  can  offer 
her,"  was  the  august  lady's  reply. 
"Come,  girls!" 

She  swept  from  the  room,  followed 
by  Ernestine  and  Grace.     The  young 
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ladies,  it  is  true,  paused  upon  the 
threshold  and  looked  back,  meeting 
their  father's  eyes,  which  were  gleam- 
ing strangely.  They  opened  their  lips, 
but  the  Hero  raised  his  hand,  and 
pointed  to  the  door.  Perhaps  that 
simple  gesture  revealed  a  power  and 
authority  known  and  respected  every- 
where except  at  Pembroke  Lodge.  The 
girls  closed  their  lips  and  went  out. 

General  Paganel  smiled  wistfully  at 
his  wife.  "I  have  been  a  sorry  hus- 
band, Emily,  sorrier  perhaps  for  you 
than  for  myself.  My  day's  work  has 
always  left  me  too  tired  to  seek  any- 
thing except  peace:  an  ignominious 
peace.  I  have  given  you  everything  I 
possessed,  except  the  one  thing  you 
needed  most:  a  bit  of  my  mind — my 
mind  which  has  rotted  in  silence.  You 
have  what  is  left  of  it  now— too  late, 
I  fear,  to  be  of  service  to  either  you  or 
me." 

Mrs.  Paganel  gasped  and  stared.  So 
Balaam  may  have  gasped  and  stared 
when  his  faithful  ass  lifted  up  its  voice 
and  spake.  For  a  moment  she  was 
dumb,  because  the  foundations  of  a 
life  were  crumbling.  iShe  had  told  her- 
self, she  had  been  assured  by  others, 
that  Henry  Paganel  was  the  most  for- 
tunate of  men  inasmuch  as  he  had  se- 
cured a  Bargus  for  a  helpmeet.  Dur- 
ing a  quarter  of  a  century  she  had 
been  convinced  that  as  wife,  mother, 
friend,  and  neighbor  she  had  proved 
incomparable.  If  at  times  she  was 
vaguely  sensible  that  she  had  imposed 
upon  her  husband  her  ideas,  her 
wishes,  her  beliefs,  were  not  those 
ideas,  beliefs,  and  wishes  the  right 
ones?— the  epitome  and  expression  of 
conduct  and  culture  according  to  the 
interpretation  placed  upon  those  sacred 
words  by  her  own  father.  "I  can  say 
this,"  and  she  said  it  sooner  or  later 
to  every  person  of  her  acquaintance, 
"I  am  appreciated  in  my  own  home." 

Being  a  Bargus,  however,  she  was 
unable  to  comprehend  all  that  her  hus- 


band left  unsaid.  And  the  habit  of  the 
last  word  was  not  lightly  to  be  skaken 
off.  When  she  spoke  her  voice  be- 
trayed the  virago. 

"How  dare  you— how  dare  you!"  she 
exclaimed  vehemently.  "My  sister  is 
right:  you  must  be  insane  to  talk  to 
me— to  me— like  this.  Have  I  deserved 
it?  I  ask  Heaven  the  question,  Have 
I  deserved  it?" 

"Heaven,"  replied  the  Hero  gravely, 
"does  not  answer  foolish  questions,  but 
I  will.  No  one  gets  what  he.  or  she 
deserves  in  this  world,  my  dear  Em- 
ily, and  I  trust  that  the  Heaven  you 
invoke  will  be  as  merciful  to  us  in  the 
next.  It  is  not  your  fault  that  you  are 
—you." 

"My  fault?"  She  looked  thunder- 
struck. 

"And  because  of  that  I  have  been 
too  lenient.  After  our  honeymoon  I 
realized  that  it  would  be  futile  and 
fatuous  to  try  to  change  a  Bargus. 
Such  a  change,  if  it  be  possible,  must 
come  from  within.  But  I  was  crimi- 
nally culpable  in  that  I  suffered  you 
to  change  me,  to  do  what  you  liked 
with  my  life  as  well  as  your  own. 
Don't  speak!  For  flve-and-twenty 
years  you  have  had  your  way  and  say. 
It  is  now  my  turn.  It  is  my  humble 
conviction,  Emily,  that  I  have  been 
forced  to  speak— how  reluctantly  you 
will  never  know.  I  have  bridged  a 
silence  which  was  as  a  river  between 
us.  I  have  crossed  a  Rubicon  indeed. 
And  so  at  last  we  stand  side  by  side. 
I  have  always  known  you;  but  you 
have  never  known  me." 

The  Hero,  gazing  at  his  Emily's  fa- 
miliar features,  marked  a  change.  Was 
it  the  subtle  change  which  precedes  a 
moral  dissolution? 

III. 

Presently  he  found  himself  alone  in 
his  library,  where  a  big  sheaf  of  proofs 
was  awaiting  him.     He  had  been  be- 
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guiled  by  his  Emily  and  an  enterpris- 
ing publisher  to  write  his  "Life,"  forty 
years  of  a  soldier's  strenuous  endeavor; 
and  he  had  consented,  reluctantly, 
sensible  that  such  a  life,  set  forth 
by  himself,  and  already  advertised 
amongst  forthcoming  publications  as 
"The  Autobiography  of  a  Successful 
Soldier,"  must  prove  a  false  record. 
Now,  as  he  lit  his  pipe,  he  reflected 
that  want  of  money  had  ceased  to  be 
an  adequate  excuse  for  what  he  had 
done.  How  easy  it  would  be  to  hold 
his  flaming  spill  to  the  edge  of  that 
lying  document!  A  minute  later  he 
was  gazing  derisively  at  its  charred 
remains. 

Lesbia  enterd  the  room  as  the  proofs 
were  smouldering  into  grey  ashes. 

"Well,  Lesbia "    The  Hero  looked 

at  his  youngest  daughter  with  uplifted 
brows,  unable  to  interpret  the  expres- 
sion upon  her  face.  Was  it  curiosity? 
Or  did  she  want— backsheesh? 

Lesbia  perched  herself  upon  the  arm 
of  a  chair.  The  Hero  idly  noted  that 
either  Ernestine  or  Grace  would  have 
sat  in  the  chair.  Then  his  face  cleared, 
although  Lesbia's  was  puckering  into 
frowns. 

"You  said  just  now,"  she  began, 
"that  a  sense  of  humor  was  seldom 
given  to  good  women.  I'm  bad.  but  I 
have  a  sense  of  humor.  It  may  be — 
what  d'ye  call  it?— elementary,  but  it's 
there  all  the  same,  and— and  as  you 
hadn't  found  it  out  for  yourself,  I 
thought,  you  know,  that  I  would  come 
and  tell  you  about  it." 

A  pensive  smile  flickered  into  her 
hazel  eyes  and  lifted  the  corners  of 
her  mouth.  The  Hero  eyed  her  atten- 
tively, while  his  mind  took  a  swal- 
low's flight  into  the  past,  skimming 
straight  to  the  cradles  in  the  nursery, 
wherein  he  had  looked  for  his  children 
and  had  found  only  his  Emily's. 

"Thank  you,"  said  the  Hero  absently. 

"I  also  wanted  to  tell  you,"  continued 
Lesbia,   rather  nervously,   "that  when 


you  ordered  me  out  of  the  dining-room, 
I .  listened  at  the  door.  A  Bargus 
would  have  scorned  that— but  I  am  not 
a— Bargus.  And  I'm  jolly  glad  I  did. 
Daddy,"  she  leaned  towards  him  with 
cheeks  aglow,  "you  were  awfully 
beefy,  but  why  didn't  you— er— engage 
the  enemy  before?" 

"I'm  hanged  if  I  know,"  said  Gen- 
eral Paganel,  slowly.  Then  he  added: 
"Perhaps,  Lesbia,  I  was  afraid;  per- 
haps I  felt  that  a  victory  might  cost 
me  more  than  it  was  worth." 

Lesbia  looked  derisive. 

"You  don't  agree  with  me?"  he  con- 
tinued, after  a  significant  pause. 

"Rather  not,"  she  replied  curtly.  "I 
dare  say,  you  dear  modest  Daddy,  you 
don't  know  your  own  strength,  but  I'll 
bet  you  sixpence  that  mother  knows 
it  now,  and  her  own  weakness.  She's 
crying  her  eyes  out;  and  I  never  saw 
her  cry  before.  And  Grace  and  Ernes- 
tine look  just  as  they  did  when  they 
thought  I  was  in  for  the  smallpox — 
like  scared  cats!  And  Aunt  Jane," 
Lesbia  chuckled  wickedly,  "is  read- 
ing Hervey's  'Meditations  among  the 
Tombs'!  I  call  this  a  Waterloo;  only 
—dear  me! — it  ought  to  have  been 
fought  ages  before  I  was  born.*' 

The  Hero  crossed  the  room  and 
kissed  his  daughter.  She  returned  his 
kisses  warmly,  and  then  sniffed. 

"Why,  there's  something  burning!" 
She  glanced  at  the  grate.  "What  is  it?" 

"My  'Life,'  "  said  her  father. 

"Your- — "  she  glared  at  him,  "your 
—'Life'?" 

He  nodded. 

"But  everybody  wanted  to  read  that. 
It  has  been  so — so  full — — " 

"Of  what,  Lesbia?" 

She  hesitated;  and  the  Hero  bit  his 
tongue.  If  she  swooped  on  the  ques- 
tion what  should  he  say?  He  could 
not  explain  to  a  child.  Lesbia  did 
swoop,  unerringly. 

"Was  it  full  of— husks?" 

The  Hero  grew  very  pale.     Then  he 
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had  indeed  a  daughter  his  own  flesh 
and  blood:  a  creature  of  sympathies, 
intuitions,  and  tenderness.  He  was 
tempted  to  spare  her,  to  lie  to  her,  but 
he  was  wise  enough  to  know  that  the 
lie  would  stand  between  them  for  ever. 

"What  I  have  burnt  was  of  no  value 
—husks,  as  you  say,"  he  answered 
hoarsely. 

"But  it  was  your— 'Life,'  "  she  per- 
sisted; "what  you  have  done,  what  you 
have  said,  what  you  have  written." 

"But  not,  Lesbia,  what  I  have  felt. 
I  dared  not  print  that." 

"Father— don't  you  think  it  would  do 
you  good  to  tell  somebody— me,  for  in- 
stance—what you  have  bottled  up  all 
these  years?" 

"That  would  be  the  story  of  the  life 
I  might  have  lived,  my  child." 

The  Cornhill  Magazine. 


"Yes;  tell  it— tell  it!" 

She  sat  upon  the  arm  of  his  chair 
and  leaned  her  head  against  his.  The 
Hero  sighed,  and  let  himself  go  for  the 
second  time  that  eventful  morning. 
Only  now  he  said  nothing  of  what  had 
been;  but  of  that  other  life,  the  inner 
unlived  life,  he  drew  a  picture  so  vivid, 
so  "seizing"  (to  use  the  French  word) 
that  the  girl  at  his  side  trembled  and 
burst  into  tears. 

"You  might  have  done  all  that!"  she 
gasped. 

"I  have  done  it  all— in  my  dreams," 
he  answered;  "and,  Lesbia,  I  have  one 
hundred  and  thirty  thousand  pounds, 
and— dry  your  eyes,  my  child!— and  a 
daughter  who  understands  me,  and," 
his  voice  rang  out  clearly  and  youth- 
fully, "I  am  not  dead  yet." 

Horace  Annesley  Vachell. 
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"Is  there  less  drunkenness  here  now, 
or  more,  than  there  was  in  the  days 
before  the  spirit  monopoly  was  in 
force?"  This  question  I  asked  again 
and  again  wherever  I  went,  when  in 
Russia  last  winter. 

"Less,  much  less,"  I  was  told  em- 
phatically by  the  Finance  Ministry  of- 
ficials, one  of  whom,  indeed,  was  al- 
ready hard  at  work,  I  found,  puzzling 
his  brain  with  new  revenue  schemes, 
so  sure  is  he  that  the  yield  of  the 
vodka  duty  will  decrease  before  long. 
"Less,  much  less,"  I  was  told  too  by 
all  connected  with  the  police,  from 
Prefets  downwards;  and  the  subject  is 
one  on  which  they  certainly  have  the 
right  to  speak  with  authority.  "Our 
men  undoubtedly  drink  less  now  than 
they  did  before  the  Government  took 
the  spirit  trade  into  their  own  hands," 
the    manager    of    a    huge    factory    de- 


clared; while  the  Catholic  Cure  of  a 
large  urban  district  and  an  orthodox 
village  pope  were  both  equally  sure 
that  their  parishioners  are  more  tem- 
perate now  than  formerly.  "I  can 
speak  only  for  the  peasants,"  the  pope 
remarked,  "but  among  them  a  change 
for  the  better  has  certainly  been 
brought  about  since  the  monopoly 
came  into  force." 

This  tale  I  heard  at  every  turn  in 
Russia,  just  as  I  heard,  I  must  admit, 
a  very  different  tale;  for,  if  the  monop- 
oly system  has  warm  supporters,  it  has 
also  bitter  opponents.  One  large  em- 
ployer of  labor  assured  me  that  never 
in  the  whole  course  of  his  life  had  he 
seen  so  much  drinking  as  during  the 
last  two  years;  while  a  score  at  least 
of  witnesses  simply  scoffed  at  the  idea 
of  drunkenness  being  on  the  decrease. 
"Wait   until   the    Carnival   comes    and 
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you  will  see  for  yourself,"  one  of  these 
pessimists  kept  saying  to  me.  And 
wait  I  did  not  only  for  that  holiday 
but  for  others;  for  in  a  land  where  the 
spirit  of  contradiction  is  rife  eyes  are 
more  trustworthy  than  ears  sometimes 
as  a  means  of  arriving  at  the  truth.  I 
was  in  St.  Petersburg  during  the  Car- 
nival, in  Moscow  for  Easter,  and  in 
Warsaw  on  St.  Stanislas'  Day,  the 
great  Polish  f6te;  and  from  first  to  last, 
although  I  sought  them  diligently,  I 
did  not  see  a  dozen  drunken  men. 
Thus,  unless  the  Russians  as  a  nation 
were  sorely  maligned  in  the  past,  so 
far  as  drinking  is  concerned  they  must 
certainly,  in  towns  at  any  rate,  have 
bettered  their  ways  of  late.  If  statis- 
tics are  to  be  relied  upon  indeed,  not 
only  have  they  bettered  them  but  they 
have  bettered  them  very  considerably; 
for,  according  to  the  latest  official  re- 
ports, the  consumption  of  alcohol  per 
head  of  the  population  decreased  by 
12  per  cent,  during  the  first  four  years 
the  monopoly  was  in  force;  while  in 
Poland  it  decreased  by  7.7  per  cent,  in 
the  course  of  last  year  alone.  Whether 
this  is  due  to  the  working  of  the  new 
fiscal  system  is  of  course  another  ques- 
tion. 

There  are  thousands  of  Russians  who 
regard  M.  de  Witte  not  only  as  the 
great  financial  genius  of  the  age  but 
also  as  its  great  social  reformer;  there 
are  thousands  too  who  denounce  him 
as  the  source  of  all  evil  in  the  State, 
financial  and  social  alike.  And  in  the 
one  case  as  in  the  other  the  reason  is 
precisely  the  same— the  fact  of  his  hav- 
ing introduced  the  spirit  monopoly. 
For  one  section  of  the  community  is 
honestly  convinced  that  this  monopoly 
makes  for  temperance,  filling  the  cof- 
fers of  the  State  the  while;  while  an- 
other has  never  a  doubt  but  that  it 
acts  as  a  direct  incentive  to  drinking, 
and  outrages  every  canon  of  sound 
economy.  By  the  monopoly  law,  which 
was  passed  in  1894  and  is  now  in  force 


in  all  parts  of  the  Empire  excepting 
Siberia  and  the  Caucasus,  the  Russian 
Government  have  taken  into  their  own 
hands  not  only  the  control,  but  the 
whole  working  of  the  spirit  trade.  The 
State  is  now  the  sole  manufacturer  of 
spirit,  and  practically  the  one  trader 
who  may  sell  it.  It  buys  up,  at  its 
own  price  too,  all  the  spirit  distilled  in 
the  Empire,  it  refines  it,  bottles  it,  seals 
it  up  securely,  and  then  retails  it  out 
to  all  applicants,  providing  they  be 
sober,  above  sixteen  years  old,  and  not 
soldiers;  providing,  too,  they  have 
money  in  hand  wherewith  to  pay  for 
it,  for  the  State  gives  no  credit.  It 
has  made  a  clean  sweep  of  all  those 
cosy  little  drink  shops  where  the  work- 
ing classes  were  wont  to  while  away 
so  much  of  their  time;  a  clean  sweep, 
indeed,  of  public  houses  of  all  kinds; 
and  although  it  allows  a  few  large  ho- 
tels, and  one  restaurant  for  every 
5,000  inhabitants,  to  retail  vodka  if 
they  choose,  it  offers  them  no  induce- 
ment to  do  so— they  must  buy  of  the 
State  all  they  sell  and  must  sell  it  at 
a  price  which  leaves  them  a  profit  of 
only  3y2  per  cent.  In  the  place  of  pub- 
lic houses  it  has  opened  shops,  or 
rather  offices,  for  there  is  never  a  chair 
there  where  one  may  sit  oneself  down, 
and  the  person  in  charge— a  woman  as 
a  rule— demeans  herself  quite  different- 
ly from  the  ordinary  trader.  Far  from 
pushing  the  sale  of  her  bottles  she 
seems  reluctant  to  part  with  them,  and 
scans  with  critical  eyes  all  would-be 
buyers.  Should  one  of  them  venture 
to  ask  her  for  the  loan  of  a  corkscrew, 
the  chances  are  she  would  treat  him 
as  a  criminal.  He  would  be  a  criminal, 
indeed,  so  the  law  decrees,  were  he  to 
uncork  his  bottle  either  in  her  domain 
or  on  his  way  home.  The  State  does 
not  open  its  shops  every  day,  it  must 
be  noted;  it  does  not  open  them  at  all 
on  Christmas  Day,  Ash  Wednesday,  or 
Good  Friday,  or  on  pay-day  if  they  be 
near  a  factory;  and  it  opens  them  only 
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from  twelve  o'clock  to  six  in  towns, 
and  from  ten  to  three  in  the  country, 
on  Sundays.  If  a  Mir,  or  a  Zemstvo 
be  holding  a  meeting,  or  if  a  law  court 
be  open,  all  the  spirit  shops  in  the 
neighborhood  are  closed;  they  are 
closed,  too,  everywhere  at  six  o'clock 
on  the  eve  of  any  great  holiday. 

According  to  M.  de  Witte  these  regu- 
lations were  all  framed  for  the  express 
purpose  of  promoting  temperance;  ac- 
cording to  his  opponents  the  whole 
monopoly  law  was  framed  for  no  other 
purpose  than  to  increase  the  revenue. 
And  they  do  promote  temperance,  he 
maintains;  whereas  they  maintain  that 
two  of  them— the  regulation  by  which 
public  houses  are  closed,  and  that  by 
which  vodka  may  be  sold  only  in  bot- 
tles—directly encourage  drinking.  For- 
merly a  man  would  drink  a  single 
glass,  they  say,  and  would  take  an  hour 
in  which  to  drink  it,  talking  to  his 
friends  and  perhaps  eating  the  while; 
now  he  drinks  a  whole  bottle  at  once, 
and  must  drink  it  either  standing,  to 
the  detriment  alike  of  his  health  and 
sobriety,  or  take  it  home  where  his 
wife,  to  her  detriment,  drinks  it  with 
him.  There  is  something  to  be  said, 
of  course,  for  this  view  of  the  case; 
indeed  M.  de  Witte  admits,  for  he  is 
the  most  reasonable  of  men,  that  if  he 
had  contented  himself  with  introduc- 
ing the  monopoly  law,  and  done  noth- 
ing to  supplement  it  in  its  working,  his 
fellow  countrymen  might  perhaps  have 
had  some  excuse  for  looking  on  him 
askance.  For  even  the  best  of  laws 
cannot  make  a  nation  sober,  and  when 
the  State  is  the  sole  purveyor  of  spirit, 
it  is  morally  bound,  he  holds,  so  far 
as  in  it  lies  to  make  the  nation  sober; 
otherwise  it  lays  itself  open  to  the  re- 
proach that  it  is  trading  on  the  weak- 
ness of  its  own  people,  turning  their 
demoralization  to  account,  sacrificing 
them,  in  fact,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
revenue.  He  claims,  however,  on  be- 
half of  his  State,  to  have  a  clear  con- 


science in  the  matter;  for,  far  from 
contenting  himself  Avith  introducing 
the  monopoly,  before  ever  the  law 
came  into  force  he  had  prepared  the 
way  for  it,  had  taken  precautions  to 
insure  its  working  uot  for  woe,  but  for 
weal,  in  the  land  by  organizing  Tem- 
perance Committees.  Not  only  M.  de 
Witte,  but  the  majority  of  his  country- 
men are  extremely  proud  of  these  Com- 
mittees, regarding  them  as  a  proof  that 
in  all  that  concerns  State  philanthropy 
Russia  is  in  advance  of  the  rest  of  the 
world.  Many  even  of  those  who  are 
strongly  opposed  to  the  monopoly  sys- 
tem cordially  approve  of  the  Commit- 
tees. "Whatever  decrease  in  drunken- 
ness there  has  been  among  us  of  late 
is  due  entirely  to  the  work  of  the  Tem- 
perance Committees,"  I  was  told  not 
once  but  scores  of  times. 

These  Committees  are  certainly  very 
interesting  institutions,  the  most  inter- 
esting indeed  in  all  Russia,  so  far  at 
least  as  one  only  a  sojourner  there  may 
judge.  For  they  are  no  mere  temper- 
ance societies,  although  their  very  rai- 
son  d'etre  is  to  encourage  temperance: 
they  are  not  content  with  trying  to 
induce  men  to  be  sober,  but  are  striv- 
ing hard,  some  of  them  at  any  rate,  to 
humanize  them,  educate  them,  put  new 
ideas  into  their  heads,  and  bring  them 
into  touch  with  civilization.  This  is 
why  the  work  they  are  doing  is  so 
fraught  with  importance  not  only  for 
the  present  but  for  the  future.  They 
are  the  veriest  anomalies  of  course* 
some  of  their  proceedings  indeed 
smack  strongly  of  topsy-turvydom;  as, 
for  instance,  when  they  hold  temper- 
ance meetings  on  Sundays  in  buildings 
where  on  week-days  spirit  bottling  is 
carried  on.  There  is  a  touch  of  topsy- 
turvydom even  in  the  very  work  they 
are  doing;  for  in  fighting  against 
drunkenness  they  are  fighting  practi- 
cally against  the  man  to  whom  they 
owe  their  existence— drink  is  the  Fi- 
nance Ministei''s  one     hen  that  never 
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fails  to  lay  golden  eggs.  M.  de  Witte 
would  speedily  be  reduced  to  sore 
straits  were  they  ever  to  succeed  com- 
pletely in  doing  the  work  he  has  given 
them  to  do,  a  fact  that  does  not  pre- 
vent his  dealing  out  to  them  liberally 
money  wherewith  to  do  it— money 
made  by  selling  vodka. 

Every  town   in  Russia   has  now  its 
Temperance    Committee    and    so    has 
every  country  district,  while  every  sep- 
arate division  in  a  town  and  every  vil- 
lage    has     its     temperance     protector. 
There  are  special  Committees  for  pris- 
ons, too,   and  Committees  for  schools. 
A  Committee  consists  of  official  mem- 
bers and  non-official  or  coadjutor  mem- 
bers.   The  former  are  as  a  rule  either 
State    functionaries    or    military    men 
who  are  appointed  to  the  office  by  the 
Government;  and  the  latter  are  private 
persons  who,  being     interested  in  the 
subject,  volunteer  to  devote  to  temper- 
ance work  a  certain  amount  of  time. 
The  President  of  the  Committee  is  al- 
ways one  of  the  chief  local  authorities, 
excepting  in  St.  Petersburg  where  he 
is  a  member   of  the  Imperial   family. 
The  office  of  a  coadjutor  member  is  hon- 
orary, only  the  functionaries  and  the 
officials  on  the  clerical  staff  being  paid. 
When     organizing    the    Temperance 
Committees    the    Government    frankly 
recognized  the  fact  that  as  for  a  cer- 
tain class   of   men   vodka   drinking   is 
not  only  a  pleasure  but  the  only  pleas- 
ure they  can  procure  for  themselves,  it 
was  their  bounden  duty,  if  they  sought 
to  deprive  them  of  it,  to  provide  them 
with  other  pleasures  in  its  place.    They 
recognized  too  another  fact  equally  im- 
portant.     "If   we   are   to   prevent   the 
working    classes    from1    drinking    we 
must,"     they     admitted,     "give     them 
something  to  eat.    It  is  a  waste  of  time 
trying  to  keep  vodka  out  of  their  way 
unless  we  are  prepared  to  bring  whole- 
some  food   well    within   their   reach." 
The  Committees  therefore  were  told 
from    the    first    that    the    Government 


counted  on  them  to  provide  recreation 
for  those  unable  to  provide  it  for  them- 
selves, counted  on  them,  too,  to  organ- 
ize temperance  restaurants.  The  other 
special  duties  assigned  to  them  are:  (1) 
To  watch  over  the  sale  of  alcohol  and 
see  that  it  is  carried  on  in  accordance 
with  the  laws  of  health  and  morality; 
(2)  To  spread  information  among  the 
populace  as  to  the  evil  effects  of  the 
abuse  of  alcohol,  and  awaken  them  to 
a  sense  of  the  danger  it  entails;  (3)  To 
provide  retreats  for  alcoholists.  Thus 
they  are  expected  to  combine,  and 
some  of  them  do  combine,  the  most 
incongruous  roles;  they  are  at  once  fis- 
cal inspectors  and  theatre  managers, 
lecturers  on  hygiene  and  purveyors  of 
circuses  and  whirligigs,  teachers  of 
morality  and  owners  of  dancing  sa- 
loons and  cafe's  chantants.  Nowhere 
out  of  Russia  would  men  be  asked  to 
undertake  such  diverse  duties  as  these; 
nowhere  out  of  Russia,  perhaps,  would 
men  of  the  class  to  which  most  of  the 
members  of  these  Committees  belong, 
be  asked  to  undertake  any  such  duties 
at  all. 

Never  does  one  realize  more  clearly 
how  different  Russians  are  from  other 
nations  than  when  one  sees  smart 
young  officers,  in  their  brilliant  uni- 
forms, acting  as  doorkeepers  at  peo- 
ple's theatres,  or  superintending  the 
cooking  in  people's  kitchens;  when  one 
sees,  too,  distinguished  State  officials 
dropping  in  where  popular  lectures  are 
being  held,  to  give  a  glance  at  the 
lime-light  apparatus,  or  passing  the 
hour  together  in  the  midst  of  a  motley 
crowd,  in  order  to  make  sure  that  the 
said  crowd  are  enjoying  themselves. 
These  Committee-men  do  their  work 
so  easily,  so  naturally;  there  is  a  fund 
of  genuine  kindliness  in  the  way  they 
demean  themselves,  a  fund  of  patience 
too.  They  have  always  a  kindly  greet- 
ing in  store  for  those  for  whom  they 
cater;  they  consult  their  tastes  upon 
all  occasions;  and  even  when  reduced, 
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as  sometimes  happens,  to  hurling  at 
them  admonitions  and  warnings,  their 
manner  is  at  least  hail-fellow-well-met. 
In  Russia  oddly  enough  the  relations 
between  class  and  class  seem  more  hu- 
man than  elsewhere;  there  is  a  closer 
bond  of  sympathy  between  servers  and 
served;  nowhere  in  the  Tsar's  domin- 
ions is  there  a  touch  of  that  Junker 
feeling  so  rampant  across  their  West- 
ern frontier.  "We  shall  do  no  good  at 
all  unless  we  win  the  confidence  of  the 
masses,  unless  we  make  them  look  on 
us  as  protectors  and  friends,"  the 
Prince  of  Oldenburg  told  his  colleagues 
roundly,  at  the  first  meeting  they  ever 
held;  and  this  remark  is  eminently 
characteristic  of  the  spirit  in  which  the 
Committees  work. 

Although  the  Government,  or  rather 
M.  de  Witte,  decided  what  the  Com- 
mittees were  to  do,  he  left  them  to  de- 
cide for  themselves  how  they  would  do 
it,  and  also  what  branch  of  their  work 
they  would  do  first.  The  result  is  that 
no  two  Committees  work  on  quite  the 
same  lines.  Some  have  hitherto  devo- 
ted all  their  energy  and  much  of  their 
money  to  providing  recreation;  others, 
to  providing  instruction;  others  again, 
to  providing  wholesome  food.  I  have 
yet  to  meet  with  a  Committee  that  has 
spent  a  single  penny  on  providing  an 
alcoholists'  retreat.  It  is  the  town 
Committees  of  course  that  do  the 
best  work— there  are  country  districts 
where  one  needs  to  have  keen  eyes  to 
discover  that  the  Committees  are  doing 
any  work  at  all.  It  is  the  town  Com- 
mittees, too,  that  differ  from  one  an- 
other most  markedly  in  their  methods 
if  not  in  their  aims.  The  Committees 
of  St.  Petersburg  and  Moscow,  for  in- 
stance, are  both  doing  admirable  work, 
yet  the  work  done  by  the  one  differs  in 
many  respects  fundamentally  from  that 
done  by  the  other. 

Of  all  the  Temperance  Committees 
that  at  Moscow  is  the  one  to  which 
most  interest  is  attached,  owing  to  the 


fact  that  it  has  a  larger  and  more 
critical  clientele  to  deal  with  than  any 
other  Committee.  Moscow  is  the  great 
industrial  centre  of  Russia,  some  half 
million  workers  being  employed  there; 
it  is  also  the  refuge  to  which  the  peas- 
ants for  hundreds  of  miles  eastwards 
betake  themselves  temporarily  when 
things  go  wrong  in  their  villages.  Thus 
it  has  a  huge  working-class  population 
made  up  of  diverse  elements,  of  com- 
paratively well-paid  artisans  and  cas- 
ual laborers  on  the  brink  of  starvation; 
and  while  the  former  are  at  once  more 
intelligent  and  better  educated  than 
any  other  set  of  workers  in  Russia,  the 
latter  are  amongst  the  most  ignorant 
and  uncivilized.  Then  its  people  are  of 
the  very  kind  most  prone  to  resort  to 
public-houses,  for  a  large  percentage  of 
them  are  homeless  men.  As  rents  are 
terribly  high  in  Moscow,  they  leave 
their  wives,  if  they  have  wives,  in 
the  villages,  and  content  themselves 
as  a  rule  with  a  "corner"— just  space 
enough  in  some  room  in  which  to  sleep 
at  nights.  Thus  they  have  no  place  of 
their  own  whither  they  can  betake 
themselves,  if  they  have  a  free  hour, 
no  place  where  there  is  anyone  to  cook 
for  them,  or  even  where  they  can  cook 
for  themselves.  They  are  entirely  de- 
pendent in  fact,  not  merely  for  com- 
pany but  for  food  and  shelter,  on  pub- 
lic-houses of  one  sort  or  another.  And 
on  June  1st,  1901,  the  day  the  Commit- 
tee was  formed,  the  only  public-houses 
there  were  of  the  class  to  which  they 
could  afford  to  resort  were  practically 
drink  shops;  and  even  these  were  al- 
ready doomed,  as  July  1st  was  the  date 
fixed  for  the  monopoly  to  come  into 
force  in  Moscow.  Thus  at  its  very 
first  meeting  the  Committee  had  to 
face  a  difficult  problem:  it  had  to  de- 
cide how  these  thousands  and  thou- 
sands of  working-men,  for  whom  the 
drink  shopkeepers  had  theretofore  ca- 
tered, should  be  catered  for  thence- 
forth. 
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Fortunately  both  the  President  of 
the  Committee,  General  Bilderling,  and 
its  vice-president,  Captain  Djounkov- 
sky,  are  practical  men  and  skilled  or- 
ganizers, otherwise  the  result  might 
have  been  disastrous;  for  the  Commit- 
tee determined  there  and  then  to  do 
all  the  catering  itself.  As  General  Bil- 
derling is  the  military  commander  of 
the  district,  he  has  but  little  time  to 
devote  to  the  work;  the  "bulk  of  it 
therefore  falls  on  Captain  Djounkov- 
sky,  who  first  won  his  spurs  as  an  or- 
ganizer while  serving  on  the  Famine 
Committee.  No  sooner  was  he  appoint- 
ed vice-president  of  the  Temperance 
Committee  than  he  threw  himself  into 
his  new  duties  with  an  energy  that  car- 
ried everything  before  it,  working  prac- 
tically night  and  day.  It  is  thanks  to 
him  in  a  great  measure  that  the  huge 
commissariat  experiment  on  which  the 
Committee  embarked  has  proved  such 
a  brilliant  success;  it  is  thanks  to  him 
that  the  Moscow  workers  are  to-day 
better  catered  for  than  any  other  work- 
ers in  the  Empire— far  better  than  the 
London  workers— and  that  in  some 
other  respects,  too,  they  are  provided 
for  more  generously. 

The  Moscow  Committee  began  its 
work  in  June,  1901,  and  within  a  year 
it  had  already  opened  twelve  huge 
Xarodny  Doms,  or  People's  Houses.  It 
hopes  to  open  eight  more  before  many 
months  have  passed.  A  Narodny  Dom, 
as  the  term  is  understood  in  Moscow, 
is  a  working-men's  restaurant,  club, 
library  and  much  besides,  all  combined 
in  one.  The  restaurants  are  fine  large 
rooms,  well  lighted,  well  ventilated, 
and  beautifully  clean;  and  in  most  of 
them  at  the  entrance  there  are  marble 
basins  in  which  all  who  choose  may 
wash  their  hands— they  are  supplied 
with  soap,  water,  and  towels  gratis. 
They  are  open  from  early  morning  un- 
til late  at  night,  for  the  workers  resort 
there  for  their  breakfasts,  which  con- 
sist as  a  rule  of  a   cauldron  of  weak 


tea  and  a  hunch  of  bread;  they  resort 
there  also  for  their  suppers— tea  and  a 
snack  of  fish,  or  anything  else  they  can 
afford.  During  the  dinner  hour  the 
restaurants  are  always  crowded,  and 
with  a  motley  company,  strictly  teeto- 
tal institutions  though  they  be.  There 
are  workers  of  all  kinds  there  from 
skilled  artisans  to  road-cleaners;  there 
are  petty  functionaries,  too,  of  every 
class,  and  tramps  of  every  sort,  peas- 
ants just  arrived  from  their  villages, 
criminals  just  released  from  jail,  sit- 
ting side  by  side,  perhaps,  with  men 
who,  unless  their  faces  and  hands  belie 
them,  have  but  recently  come  down  in 
the  world.  For  these  restaurants  have 
already  become  general  rendezvous, 
not  only  for  the  workers  but  for  all 
who  have  to  regulate  their  appetites 
according  to  their  means  and  must  ask 
themselves,  when  giving  their  orders, 
not  how  much  they  can  eat,  but  how 
much  they  can  pay  for.  And  the  rea- 
son they  all  go  there  is  simple:  no- 
where else  can  they  obtain  dinners  at 
once  so  good  and  so  cheap.  All  the 
food  served  is  wholesome,  nutritious 
and  thoroughly  well  cooked;  and  every 
day  quite  a  large  number  of  different 
dishes  are  provided,  so  that  all  tastes 
may  be  suited  and  all  pockets,  even 
the  shallowest.  The  prices  are  quite 
marvellously  low;  a  fair-sized  fish  or  a 
large  plate  of  stewed  beef  may  be  had 
for  a  few  kopeks;  for  only  the  bare 
cost  of  the  various  dishes  is  charged, 
all  other  expenses  being  defrayed  out 
of  the  Government  grant,  the  vodka 
money.  Thus  in  Russia  those  who 
drink  serve  one  good  purpose  at  least; 
for  they  help  to  supply  those  who  eat 
with  cheap  food. 

Even  if  this  Committee  had  never 
done  a  hand's  turn  beyond  organizing 
these  restaurants,  it  would  still  have 
merited  the  gratitude  of  all  classes  in 
Moscow;  for  nothing  conduces  more  to 
peace  in  a  city  than  a  plentiful  supply 
of  cheap  wholesome  food.    They,  how- 
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ever,  are  but  the  nucleus  of  its  work, 
the  work  itself  extends  in  all  direc- 
tions. In  one  of  the  Narodny  Doms 
there  is  a  labor  bureau,  where  what 
can  be  done  is  done  that  men  may  not 
stand  idle  in  the  market  place  because 
no  man  hireth  them,  while  work  is 
waiting  to  be  done.  In  the  other  eleven 
there  are  reading-rooms  where  all  com- 
ers may  pass  their  whole  day  if  they 
choose.  These  are  charming  resorts, 
prettily  painted  and  decorated,  with 
quite  the  air  of  a  gentleman's  study; 
for  Madame  Sabaschnikoff,  the  mem- 
ber of  the  Council  under  whose  special 
care  they  are,  is  keenly  alive  to  the 
civilizing  influence  clean,  well-ordered 
surroundings  may  have  on  even  the 
dullest  of  Mujiks.  The  reading-rooms 
are  well  supplied  with  newspapers  and 
have  lending  libraries  attached;  for 
the  Committee  is  just  as  bent  on  pro- 
viding its  clients  with  food  for  their 
minds  as  for  their  bodies,  holding  that 
one  of  its  most  important  duties  is  to 
educate.  The  energy  with  which  it 
throws  itself  into  educational  work  of 
all  kinds,  indeed,  is  perhaps  its  most 
distinctive  feature.  It  arranges  lec- 
tures not  only  on  temperance  but  on 
all  subjects  «f  'general  interest;  it  ar- 
ranges lime-light  demonstrations  too, 
debates  and  concerts.  Then  it  uses  the 
drama,  and  very  skilfully,  as  an  educa- 
tional force-. '"'Although  it  has  no  theatre 
of  its  own;  oiv  Sundays  and  high-holi- 
days it  takes  possession  of  the  ordinary 
theatres  and  transforms  them  into  Peo- 
ple's Theatres,  where  seats  may  be  had 
at  prices  ranging  from  2y2d.  It  is 
careful  of  course  that  the  plays  given 
upon  these  occasions  shall  be  whole- 
some in  tone,  and,  while  interesting, 
and  if  possible  amusing,  shall  be  of  the 
kind  the  uneducated  can  understand. 
Schools  are  few  and  far  between  in 
Russia,  it  must  be  remembered,  and 
the  poor  there  as  elsewhere  have  heavy 
burdens  to  bear;  it  would  be  difficult 
therefore  to  over-estimate  the  value  of 


the  work  the  Moscow  Committee  is 
doing  in  thus  bringing  instruction 
within  the  reach  of  all  classes,  and  try- 
ing to  give  at  least  a  touch  of  interest 
and  pleasure,  sweetness  and  light,  to 
lives  fraught  with  hardship  and  gloom. 

Quite  special  interest  is  attached  just 
now  to  four  of  the  Moscow  Narodny 
Doms,  owing  to  an  experiment  that  is 
being  tried  there,  an  experiment  which 
may  pave  the  way  for  a  solution  of  one 
of  the  most  difficult  problems  with 
which  Russia  is  to-day  face  to  face. 
Last  March,  on  the  anniversary  of  the 
freeing  of  the  serfs,  the  Moscow  work- 
ers held  a  great  demonstration  in 
honor  of  Alexander  II.  More  than 
30,000  of  them  marched  in  solemn  pro- 
cession to  the  Kremlin,  and  as  a  token 
of  gratitude  placed  a  wreath  before 
the  Tsar  Liberator's  statue,  singing  a 
Te  Deum  the  while.  The  Governor- 
General  df  Moscow,  the  Grand  Duke 
Sergius,  was  present  at  the  demonstra- 
tion. It  was  thanks  to  him  indeed  that 
it  was  ever  held,  as  M.  Sepiaguine, 
who  was  then  Home  Minister,  would 
fain  have  had  it  prohibited.  And  he 
was  so  impressed  by  the  orderly  be- 
havior of  the  men,  by  the  quiet  law- 
abiding  fashion  in  which  they  de- 
meaned themselves,  that  he  determined 
— so  at  least  the  story  runs  in  Moscow 
—to  gratify  a  long  cherished  wish  of 
theirs.  The  workers  in  certain  facto- 
ries were  told  that  they  might  come 
together  every  Saturday  night,  if  they 
chose,  to  talk  over  their  own  affairs 
and  take  counsel  together;  and  two  of 
the  Narodny  Dom  restaurants  were 
placed  at  their  service  for  the  purpose. 
Since  then  the  use  of  two  more  has 
been  granted  them;  and,  quite  recently, 
the  Grand  Duke  Avho,  as  befits  Alexan- 
der II. 's  favorite  son,  is  keenly  inter- 
ested in  the  labor  question,  has  organ- 
ized for  their  special  benefit  evening 
classes  and  lectures. 

In  Moscow  it  is  the  custom  to  speak 
of  these  meetings   as  something  quite 
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revolutionary  and  dangerous;  for  never 
before  have  labor  meetings  been  al- 
lowed to  be  held  in  Russia,  and  that 
they  should  be  held  now  is  a  sharp 
thorn  in  the  flesh  for  the  whole  capi- 
talist community.  Yet  it  is  difficult  to 
see  wherein  the  danger  lies,  judging 
by  the  two  meetings  I  attended.  At 
the  first  I  went  to  I  found  several  hun- 
dred men  assembled,  listening  with  an 
eagerness  that  was  almost  painful 
while  the  Chairman,  whom  they  had 
themselves  elected,  was  trying  to  make 
them  understand  the  whys  and  where- 
fores of  English  trades  unionism.  They 
were  many  of  them  terribly  dirty — the 
air  in  that  room  was  simply  appalling 
—and  there  were  signs  of  great  poverty 
among  them;  but  their  faces  were  for 
the  most  part  decidedly  intelligent; 
their  eyes  were  bright  and  alert;  and 
they  were  evidently  keenly  interested 
in  what  the  Chairman  was  telling 
them.  They  greeted  his  remarks  with 
cordial  approval  when  he  emphasized, 
as  he  did  again  and  again,  the  essen- 
tially law-abiding  character  of  the 
English  labor  movement;  and  they  ap- 
plauded liim  to  the  echo  when  he  ex- 
horted them  to  model  their  methods  on 
English  methods,  bearing  well  in  mind 
that  the  favored  position  held  by  Eng- 
lish workers  to-day  is  due  entirely  to 
their  having  always  conducted  their 
agitation  for  reforms  on  constitutional 
lines.  At  the  second  meeting  I  attend- 
ed there  was  a  lively  debate  as  to  what 
could  be  done  to  better  the  conditions 
of  labor.  Here  again  I  was  struck  not 
only  by  the  quite  surprising  intelli- 
gence of  the  men,  but  also  by  their 
moderation  and  sound  common  sense. 
Most  of  them  had  been  serfs  in  their 
young  days,  and  had  none  too  pleasant 
memories,  perhaps,  to  look  back  upon; 
but  there  was  not  a  touch  of  either 
servility  or  class-animosity  in  their 
bearing;  and  although  they  were  lack- 
ing alike  in  education  and  in  training, 
there    was    no   extravagance    in    their 


views.  All  that  they  asked  was  that 
labor  might  be  allowed  to  organize 
itself  into  unions  so  as  to  be  able  to 
treat  with  capital  on  more  equal  terms 
than  at  present.  One  of  the  men,  it  is 
true,— by  his  face  he  ought  to  have 
been  a  poet,  not  a  day-laborer— pleaded 
with  quite  passionate  earnestness  for 
more  schools;  while  another  made  a 
strong  appeal  to  the  Government  to 
keep  them  supplied  with  information 
as  to  the  wages  their  employers  could 
afford  to  pay  them,  to  tell  them  when 
the  said  employers  were  clearing,  as 
they  sometimes  do,  a  profit  of  30  per 
cent,  while  doling  out  to  their  em- 
ployes perhaps  a  shilling  a  day.  By 
providing  rooms  for  these  meetings  the 
members  of  the  Temperance  Commit- 
tee have  given  a  strong  proof  of  their 
sympathy  with  the  workers  and  of 
their  determination  to  help  them  in  all 
possible  ways. 

As  the  Monopoly  Law  came  into 
force  in  St.  Petersburg  in  January, 
1898,  the  Temperance  Committee  there 
had  already  been  at  work  three  and  a 
half  years  before  ever  the  Moscow 
Committee  was  formed.  The  two  Com- 
mittees are  constituted  somewhat  dif- 
ferently; for,  whereas  in  that  of  Mos- 
cow it  is  the  military  element  that 
predominates,  in  that  of  St.  Petersburg 
it  is  the  civil.  The  St.  Petersburg  Com- 
mittee is  most  fortunate  alike  in  its 
president,  the  Prince  of  Oldenburg,  and 
its  vice-president,  M.  de  Tourchaninoff, 
for  they  are  both  heart  and  soul  in 
their  work;  and  while  the  former  com- 
bines boundless  energy  with  great  in- 
itiative power,  the  latter  is  not  only 
an  organizer  of  marked  skill  but  one 
of  the  ablest  administrators  in  the 
Empire— a  man  keenly  in  sympathy 
with  the  poor,  too,  and  bent  on  bright- 
ening their  lot.  They,  like  their  col- 
leagues, are  cordially  at  one  with  the 
Moscow  Committee  in  holding  that  the 
best  way  to  fight  against  excessive 
drinking   is   to    provide    cheap    whole- 
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some  food;  they  differ  from  it  consid- 
erably however  in  the  view  they  take 
of  the  relative  merits  of  education  and 
recreation  as  factors  making  for  tem- 
perance. Although  they  recognize  to 
the  full  the  beneficial  influence  of  edu- 
cation, they  attach  greater  importance, 
for  the  time  being  at  any  rate,  to  the 
influence  of  recreation,  because  it 
makes  itself  felt  both  more  quickly  and 
on  greater  numbers;  and  it  can  be 
brought  to  bear  not  only  on  the  intelli- 
gent but  on  the  stupid,  nay  even  the 
degraded.  It  is  not  the  love  of  vodka 
as  a  rule,  they  maintain,  that  leads 
a  man  to  drink,  but  the  dull,  leaden 
monotony  of  his  life.  He  drinks,  espe- 
cially on  Sundays  and  holidays  when 
he  has  no  work,  because  he  feels  that 
he  must  have  a  change  of  some  sort, 
and  the  only  change  he  can  procure 
for  himself  is  to  get  drunk.  The  spe- 
cial work  to  which  they  have  from  the 
first  devoted  themselves,  therefore,  is 
that  of  bringing  some  sort  of  recrea- 
tion within  the  reach  of  even  the  most 
poverty-stricken,  providing  them  with 
cheap  food  of  course  the  while. 

In  great  cities  the  poor  have  always 
a  hard  lot,  and  in  St.  Petersburg  their 
lot  is  peculiarly  hard,  for  the  climate 
there  is  more  trying  than  elsewhere, 
while  wages  are  low  and  the  cost  of 
living  is  high— the  average  workman 
must  toil  early  and  late  to  make  both 
ends  meet.  None  the  less  the  St.  Peters- 
burg poor  are  now  in  one  respect  more 
fortunate  than  the  poor  of  any  other 
city:  hard  as  they  must  work,  what 
leisure  they  have  they  spend  pleasant- 
ly if  they  choose;  and  care  beladen 
though  they  be,  the  chance  at  least  is 
given  them  of  forgetting  their  burden 
from  time  to  time.  And  that  it  is  thus 
is  owing  entirely  to  the  Temperance 
Committee  which,  by  organizing  the 
Dom  Nicholas  II.  and  many  another 
institution,  has  brought  recreation  to 
their  very  door.  It  is  only  those  who 
have  been  there  who  can  realize  what 


a  boon  this  great  Narodny  Dom  is  for 
the  workers,  or  how  much  it  does  to- 
wards rendering  their  lives  both  more 
cheery  and  more  human. 

For  English  people  special  interest 
is  attached  to  the  Dom  Nicholas  II., 
for  it  is  exactly  what  our  People's  Pal- 
ace was  intended  to  be  and  is  not.  It 
is  a  pleasure  resort  for  the  poor,  a 
place  where  they  may  betake  them- 
selves whenever  on  enjoyment  bent. 
The  Dom  itself— it  is  the  old  Nijni- 
Novgorod  exhibition  building  renova- 
ted—is a  huge  place,  painted  blue, 
white  and  gold.  It  stands  close  to  the 
Neva,  in  the  midst  of  a  beautiful  park, 
with  great  trees  all  around  it,  and 
flower-beds,  aglow  with  bright  flowers 
in  summer,  dotted  about  here  and 
there.  Among  the  trees  there  are  pret- 
tily-arranged little  grottoes  for  those 
who  wish  to  avoid  the  throng.  The 
building  is  divided  into  five  parts,  a 
great  entrance  hall  which  serves  as  a 
general  promenade,  a  restaurant,  a 
concert-hall,  a  theatre,  and  a  reading- 
room.  The  charge  for  admission  is  2% 
d.;  and  the  only  extra  charge  ever 
made  is  for  a  seat  in  the  theatre. 

The  restaurant  is  a  perfect  model  of 
what  such  a  place  should  be.  It  is 
spotlessly  clean— pale  blue  and  white 
— and  everything  served-  is  not  only 
wholesome  but  appetizing,  and  so 
cheap  that  even  the  unskilled  laborer 
can  afford  to  take  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren there  to  dine.  Thousands  of  work- 
men and  petty  functionaries  do  dine 
there  indeed  every  Sunday,  and  the 
average  price  paid  for  the  meal  is  2%d. 
I  once  sat  near  a  family  of  four,  father, 
mother  and  two  children,  while  they 
had  their  meal.  They  began  with  to- 
mato soup,  as  good  a  soup  as  I  ever 
tasted;  and  although  they  had  only  one 
portion  among  them  all  the  four  plates 
—they  were  provided  with  four— were 
fairly  well  filled.  The  second  course 
was  schi,  a  favorite  dish  in  Russia, 
made  of  beef,   vegetables,  and  barley. 
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Of  this  too  they  had  only  one  portion, 
yet  the  supply  seemed  to  be  ample; 
and  it  was  the  same  with  the  sweet, 
a  sort  of  highly-seasoned  rice-pudding. 
The  whole  party  had  as  much  as  they 
could  eat,  they  said,  and  they  waxed 
quite  enthusiastic  in  their  praise  of 
every  dish.  The  cost  of  the  dinner,  in- 
cluding a  large  pot  of  tea  and  an  un- 
limited supply  of  bread,  was  about  a 
shilling.  "I  could  not  have  made  the 
dinner  at  home  for  the  money,"  the 
woman  declared.  Yet  this  restaurant 
is  practically  self-supporting,  a  notable 
proof  of  what  may  be  done  in  the  ca- 
tering line  by  careful  organization  and 
good  management,  even  when  intoxi- 
cants are  banished. 

In  the  Concert  Hall,  which  is  a  most 
popular  resort,  military  bands  play 
from  time  to  time,  and  in  the  intervals 
entertainments  of  various  kinds  from 
acrobat  shows  upwards  are  given — ne- 
groes sing  their  ditties  there,  clowns 
make  their  jokes  and  Chinamen  swal- 
low swords.  What  is  aimed  at  here 
is  amusement  pure  and  simple,  for  the 
members  of  the  Committee,  being  wise 
in  their  generation,  boldly  face  the  fact 
that  among  their  clients  are  some  with 
tastes  the  reverse  of  refined,  and  with 
a  rooted  objection  to  everything  that 
smacks  even  remotely  of  edification.  It 
is  for  the  benefit  of  such  people  as 
these  that  the  variety  show  is  provi- 
ded, and  they  certainly  appreciate  the 
attention.  Russians  are  not  as  a  race 
prone  to  laughter,  still  I  heard  more 
laughter  in  that  hall  than  anywhere 
else  in  the  country. 

This  Nicholas  II.  variety  show  is  un- 
doubtedly a  useful  institution;  quite 
a  fair  percentage  of  the  men  who  pass 
their  holiday  there  would,  were  they 
not  there,  be  drinking  vodka.  Still  it 
is  not  an  institution  of  which  the  Com- 
mittee is  proud,  whereas  of  the  Nicho- 
las II.  theatre  it  is  honestly  proud  and 
with  good  reason.  The  theatre  is  huge, 
there   are  seats   there    for  some   2,000 


spectators  and  standing  room  besides 
for  a  legion;  and  although  some  few  of 
the  seats,  those  intended  for  casual  vis- 
itors, cost  4s.  4d.  each,  there  are  many 
others-  in  all  respects  as  good  that  cost 
6d.;  others  again  that  cost  only  2%d.; 
while  standing  room  costs  nothing  at 
all.  In  judging  of  these  prices  it  must 
be  remembered  that  tickets  for  the  or- 
dinary theatres  cost  more  than  twice 
as  much  in  St.  Petersburg  as  in  Lon- 
don. 

The  Nicholas  II.  Theatre  was  crowd- 
ed the  last  time  I  was  there, — it  was 
during  the  Carnival,  and  there  were 
20,000  persons  in  the  Dom.  Every  seat 
was  secured  in  advance,  and  there  was 
not  an  inch  of  standing  room  long  be- 
fore the  curtain  went  up.  The  play 
was  Peter  the  Great,  and  the  acting 
was  remarkably  good  even  to  the 
smallest  rdle;  for  the  Committee  has 
a  company  of  its  own — or  rather  two 
companies,  for  it  gives  operas  alter- 
nately with  plays— every  member  of 
which  is  carefully  chosen  and  trained. 
These  artistes  are  most  of  them  quite 
young — "Stars"  are  of  course  for  finan- 
cial reasons  out  of  the  question— but 
they  all  have  talent  for  their  calling. 
Their  dresses  were  tasteful,  and  some 
of  them  exceedingly  beautiful;  while 
the  scenery,  although  simple,  was  in 
every  respect  appropriate.  Evidently 
the  play  appealed  in  a  quite  special 
degree  to  the  audience,  for  even  the 
roughest  among  them  followed  it  with 
close  attention.  Some  of  them  indeed 
were  quite  transformed  as  they  lis- 
tened; there  was  real  distress  in  their 
faces  when  the  hero's  plans  seemed 
going  a-gley;  and  their  eyes  glowed 
with  excitement  when  he  finally  put 
his  foes  to  rout.  They  sat  as  if  spell- 
bound so  long  as  each  scene  lasted,  and 
then  shook  the  very  building  with  their 
applause.  Never  have  I  seen  a  more 
appreciative  audience,  or  one  more  en- 
thusiastic. When  the  play  was  over 
they    turned    to   one    another    eagerly 
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comparing  notes  and  discussing  its 
bearing.  Evidently  the  theatre  serves 
its  purpose  admirably,  if  that  purpose 
be  to  put  new  ideas  into  the  heads  of 
those  who  frequent  it,  and  give  them 
something  to  think  about. 

The  Nicholas  II.  is  not  the  only  the- 
atre the  St.  Petersburg  Committee 
owns;  it  has  another  in  a  poor  district 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  city,  but  this 
it  opens  only  three  times  a  week.  It  has 
also  theatres  in  the  Tauride  Gardens 
and  the  Petrowsky  Park  which  it 
opens  in  summer;  while  during  the 
winter  it  gives  dramas  and  even  operas 
in  the  Michel  Manege.  On  every  holi- 
day, it  organizes  in  the  different  sub- 
urbs popular  fetes  with  music,  and, 
when  possible,  with  outdoor  sports; 
and  caters  with  much  care  and  judg- 
ment for  those  who  go  there,  providing 
them  with  all  sorts  of  drinks  excepting 
vodka.  Then  it  is  trying  an  interest- 
ing experiment  in  the  great  working- 
class  district  that  lies  just  behind  the 
Alexander  Nevsky  Lavra  Monastery. 
It  has  organized  there  a  great  hotel,  a 
sort  of  Rowton  House,  with  a  restau- 
rant attached,  where  men  are  decently 
lodged  for  l*4d.  a  night,  and  both 
boarded  and  lodged  for  6d.  a  day.  It 
has  organized  tea-rooms,  too,  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  city,  and  has  even 
bought  two  ships  to  serve  as  people's 
kitchens.  These  are  floated  about  to 
wherever  food  may  be  most  required. 
On  one  of  these  ships  I  found,  on  a 
Sunday  afternoon,  the  very  poorest 
crowd  I  ever  saw  in  St.  Petersburg. 
They  were  real  Mujiks,  every  one  of 
them,  men  who  had  just  drifted  in 
from  the  country.  None  of  them  could 
afford  to  buy  anything  but  tea  and 
bread;  nor  could  they  have  afforded  to 
buy  even  that  had  they  had  to  pay 
ordinary  restaurant  prices. 

Although  the  special  characteristic 
of  the  St.  Petersburg  Committee  is  the 
vigor  with  which  it  throws  itself  into 
the  task  of  providing  amusement  and 


cheap  food,  this  is  by  no  means  the 
be-all  and  end-all  of  its  work.  It  has 
opened  twelve  reading-rooms,  as  well 
as  two  libraries,  and  it  intends  before 
long  to  open  many  more;  and  during 
the  winter  months  it  organizes  classes 
and  arranges  for  lectures  to  be  given. 
It  has  devised  a  method  of  its  own  of 
teaching  history  by  means  of  tableaux 
vivants;  and  of  teaching  temperance  by 
pictures  and  pamphlets  in  which  the 
evils  that  result  from  excessive  drink- 
ing are  depicted  in  quite  Zolaesque 
colors.  It  is  doing  much  good  work 
too  among  children,  especially  among 
the  street  urchin  class,  its  pet  proUy6s. 
It  makes  its  influence  felt  indeed  in  all 
directions,  and  always  for  good.  And 
what  this  Committee  and  that  in  Mos- 
cow are  doing  other  Committees  are 
doing,  in  a  lesser  degree,  in  every  town 
in  the  Empire,  and  throughout  the 
country.  In  most  villages  now  there  is 
a  comfortable  tea-room  where  the 
peasants  may  resort  whenever  they 
choose  and  find  newspapers  and  books 
awaiting  them.  There  is  someone  or 
other  in  the  district,  too,  whose  special 
business  it  is  to  bring  within  their 
reach  pleasures  better  worth  having 
than  vodka  drinking. 

Considering  the  work  they  are  doing 
these  Committees  are  not  expensive 
luxuries.  In  theory  they  each  receive 
from  the  Government  at  least  50,000 
roubles;  but  one  Committee  solemnly 
assured  me,  a  few  months  ago,  that  it 
had  never  received  a  penny  and  was 
supporting  its  tea-room  out  of  its  own 
pocket;  while  several  were  emphatic 
in  their  declarations  that  M.  de  Witte 
is  the  veriest  Pharaoh— he  expects 
them  to  make  bricks  without  straw. 
The  truth  of  the  matter  seems  to  be 
that  whereas  to  large  towns  money  is 
given  freely,  to  small  towns  and  vil- 
lages it  is  given  but  grudgingly.  The 
St.  Petersburg  Committee  has  certainly 
been  treated  with  exceptional  generos- 
ity, for  it  received  for  the  erection  and 
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organization  of  the  Dom  Nicholas  II. 
alone  more  than  a  million  roubles,  and 
has  besides  an  annual  allowance  of 
nearly  300,000  roubles.  The  Moscow 
Committee  too  has  good  reason  to  be 
content  with  its  lot,  for  its  annual  al- 
lowance is  300,000  roubles,  while  that 
of  Warsaw  is  100,000.  In  1900  M.  de 
Witte  handed  over  to  the  Committees 
collectively  nearly  4,000,000  roubles, 
and  last  year  he  gave  them  consider- 
ably more,  how  much  more  is  not  yet 
known.  And  this  he  could  well  afford 
to  do,  seeing  that  the  yield  of  the 
vodka  monopoly  brought  into  his  cof- 
fers already  in  1897,  20.375,000  roubles, 
and  is  expected  to  bring  into  them  this 
year  nearly  five  times  that  amount. 

Russian  Temperance  Committees  are 
not  ideal  institutions;  they  have  their 
faults,  of  course;  still  they  are  un- 
doubtedly doing  much  useful  work, 
work  which  will  make  its  influence 
felt  more  and  more  from  year  to  year. 
For  they  are  not  only  fighting  against 
intemperance  but  they  are  fighting  for 
civilization,   for  a   higher  standard  of 
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life  among  the  workers,  for  their  so- 
cial and  intellectual  development.  They 
are  striving  too,  so  far  as  in  them  lies, 
to  introduce  purple  patches  into  dull, 
grey  existences,  and  thus  render  this 
world  of  ours  a  pleasanter  place  than 
it  is.  And  this  in  itself  is  a  work  of 
real  charity.  It  is  a  great  thing  for 
a  nation  to  have,  as  Russia  has,  thou- 
sands of  men  and  women  bonded  to- 
gether for  the  express  purpose  of  giv- 
ing a  helping  hand  to  the  poor,  of  re- 
moving stones  from  the  path  of  the 
weak,  and  rendering  life  all  round  bet- 
ter worth  living.  As  I  went  about 
among  the  Moscow  workers  and  saw 
them  in  their  great  dining-halls,  with 
their  well-cooked  dinners  before  them, 
I  often  wished  that  English  workers 
were  as  well  catered  for  as  these  Rus- 
sians are.  I  often  wished,  too,  when 
in  St.  Petersburg,  that  London  had,  as 
that  city  has,  its  pleasure  resorts  for 
the  poor,  its  people's  theatres,  nay  even 
its  variety  shows  with  performing 
Chinamen  and  ditty-singing  negroes. 
Edith  Sellers. 


RUSKIN'S  BIBLES. 


Ruskin  et  la  Bible— who  would  have 
expected  it?— is  the  title  of  a  French 
book,  written  by  a  science  professor, 
and  published  in  Paris. 

We  all  know  that  his  works,  from 
"Modern  Painters"  to  "Praeterita,"  are 
full  of  the  Bible.  Sometimes  his  allu- 
sions and  quotations  are  merely  orna- 
mental, and  sometimes  his  remarks 
are  sharp  enough  to  pain  the  reader; 
for  Ruskin  went  through  many  phases 
of  faith,  or,  rather,  through  a  long 
period  of  doubt,  from  which  he  came, 
in  his  later  years,  into  a  new  and  very 
simple  acceptance  of  the  Christian 
hope.     But  at  all  times   he  took   the 


Bible  seriously,  and  in  many  a  passage 
he  has  made  its  thoughts  and  stories 
live  for  us  with  marvellous  reality. 
Hear  him  tell  the  Death  of  Moses  or 
the  Call  of  Peter  in  those  well-known 
pages  of  his  masterpiece,  or  follow  him 
in  "Fors"  through  unpalatable  deduc- 
tions from  neglected  commands,  and 
you  cannot  but  feel  that  he  was  a 
great  preacher,  "a  man  of  one  book," 
and  that  book  was  the  Bible. 

How  he  was  brought  up  upon  it  he 
tells  us  in  his  autobiography.  In  Con- 
iston  Museum  not  the  least  interesting 
of  the  Ruskin  relics  is  the  Bible  from 
which,  as  he  noted  on  the  fly-leaf,  his 
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mother  taught  him  the  paraphrases. 
Turning  it  over,  one  sees  how  the  parts 
he  has  named  as  especially  studied, 
Psalm  cxix.  above  all,  have  been 
soiled;  for  even  little  John  Ruskin, 
model  of  home-bred  boys,  was  like 
Tommy  Grimes  the  scamp— he  couldn't 
always  be  good— and  continual  thumb- 
ing embrowns  the  page. 

It  was  his  mother  to  whom  he  owed 
this  early  training  in  a  close  knowl- 
edge of  the  text,  "without  note  or  com- 
ment." This  was  her  Bible  in  the 
earlier  days.  Later  in  life  she  raid  the 
somewhat  worn  volume  aside  for  a 
new  one,  given  her,  as  her  husband 
notes  in  it,  "at  Dover,  13  May,  1858"; 
and  a  bearded  thistle-head  is  fastened 
for  a  memento  on  the  fly-leaf.  To  the 
end  of  her  life  she  read  in  it  every 
day,  and  every  day  learned  two  verses 
by  heart;  she  has  pencilled  on  the  mar- 
gins the  dates  in  her  last  two  years, 
1870  and  1871;  and  after  the  daily 
reading  she  always  put  the  volume 
away  in  its  yellow  silk  bag  with  purple 
strings.  This  curious  habit  of  dating 
came  out  also  in  her  son's  old  age; 
perhaps  the  modern  psychologist  will 
diagnose  in  it  some  form  of  degener- 
acy, but  in  old  times  dates  were  im- 
portant from  a  lingering  respect  for 
astrology,  which  is  betrayed— most 
likely  unintended— in  the  precision 
with  which  John  Ruskin's  father  noted 
the  exact  hour  of  his  birth.  It  is  in  a 
Baskett  Bible  of  1741,  with  engraved 
title-page,  and  a  pencil  drawing,  prob- 
ably by  John  in  his  boyhood,  stuck  in 
as  a  sort  of  frontispiece,  a  copy  from 
a  picture  of  Jesus  Mocked,  and  oppo- 
site to  it  is  written:  "John  Ruskin,  son 
of  John  James  Ruskin  and  Margaret 
Ruskin,  Born  8  February  1819  at  y2 
past  7  o'clock  Morning.  Babtized  (sic) 
20  Feby  1819  by  the  Rev  d  Mr.  Boyd" 
—the  father,  I  understand,  of  "A.K.H. 
B."  To  emphasize  the  Scottish  char- 
acter of  the  family  one  may  note  that 
this  volume  has  bound  up  with  it  at 


the  end  "The  Psalms  of  David  in 
Meeter,"  printed  at  Edinburgh,  1738. 
It  is  most  curious  that  Mr.  J.  J.  Rus- 
kin, a  distinctly  well-educated  man, 
should  have  made  the  mistake  in  spell- 
ing, and  carried  on  the  old  tradition  of 
providing  material  for  the  horoscope. 

Another  Baskett  Bible  of  1749,  nicely 
re-bound  in  old  red  morocco,  handsome- 
ly tooled,  bears  the  family's  earliest 
register.  It  is  written  in  a  big,  un- 
scholarly  hand  in  the  blank  space  of 
the  last  page  of  Maccabees;  for  this 
volume  contained  an  Apocrypha,  and 
the  page  becoming  worn,  it  was  stuck 
down  on  the  cover.  "John  Ruskin, 
Baptized  Aprill  9th,  1732  O.S."  (i.e., 
1733  new  style),  and  then  follow  the 
children  of  this  John,  with  dates  and 
hours  of  birth,  among  whom  is  John 
Thomas,  born  October  22,  1761,  the 
father  of  John  James,  the  father  of 
John.  Like  many  other  remarkable 
men  who  owed  their  fame  to  their  pow- 
ers rather  than  to  their  circumstances, 
Ruskin  came  of  a  line  of  decent,  re- 
spectable, bourgeois  folk,  who  read 
their  Bibles,  "feared  God,  and  took 
their  own  part  when  required." 

His  earliest  literary  training,  so  to 
say,  was  closely  connected  with  Bible 
study:  for  every  Sunday  he  had  to  take 
notes  of  the  sermon  and  write  out  a 
report  of  the  discourse.  One  of  his 
childish  sermon-books  is  preserved  in 
the  Coniston  Museum,  and  as  one 
turns  its  pages,  one  notes  the  care  of 
writing  and  choice  of  wording  insisted 
upon.  In  the  stories  and  verses  with 
which  he  amused  himself,  he  learned 
a  good  deal  of  freedom  and  ease:  in 
these  he  learned  dignity  of  style,  a  cor- 
rective to  boyish  flippancy.  Also  he 
got  the  habit  of  thinking  with  his  pen, 
so  that  he  nearly  always  scribbled 
when  most  people  would  only  meditate. 
His  father's  Bible  (a  small  pica  8vo, 
Oxford  edition  of  1846,  finely  re-bound 
in  tawny  leather,  gilt)  was  used  by  him 
in  later  times,  and  sidelined  vigorous- 
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ly;  all  the  blank  spaces  are  scribbled 
over  with  the  thoughts  that  came  as 
he  read.  He  did  this  even  in  his  most 
valuable  ancient  manuscripts,  to  the 
scandal  of  bibliophiles;  but  he  thought 
of  his  books  as  things  to  use,  and  he 
used  them  in  his  own  way. 

There  is  a  grand  Old  Testament  in 
Greek  M.S.;  the  back  is  lettered  "tenth 
century,"  but  Dr.  Caspar  Ren6  Greg- 
ory, who  spent  some  time  in  examining 
the  books  at  Brantwood,  pointed  out 
that  the  Greek  date  for  1463  could  be 
dimly  seen,  printed  off  from  the  lost 
last  leaf.  It  was  bound  in  vellum  in 
or  after  1817,  to  judge  from  the  water- 
mark in  the  fly-leaves;  and  the  pages, 
a  little  waterstained,  are  written  large 
and  quaint  with  the  reed  pen.  and 
adorned  with  strips  of  painted  pattern 
and  Byzantine  portraits  of  the  authors 
of  the  books— Solomon  as  a  young 
king,  Isaiah  and  the  prophets  in  vary- 
ing phases  of  grey-bearded  dignity  and 
elaborate  robes  of  many  colors,  rather 
coarsely  but  very  richly  painted.  Such 
a  book  to  most  would  be  quite  too  sa- 
cred for  anything  but  occasional  turn- 
ing with  careful  finger-tips,  or  a  paper- 
knife  delicately  inserted  at  the  outer 
margin  of  the  leaves;  not  to  say,  too 
crabbed  in  its  contractions  and  old 
style  calligraphy  to  be  read  with  ease. 
But  Ruskin  read  it,  and  annotated  as 
he  read.  He  did  the  same  with  the 
Greek  Psalter  in  the  Coniston  Museum; 
he  did  it  still  more  copiously,  and  in 
ink,  not  merely  in  erasable  pencil,  in 
his  most  valuable  tenth-century  Greek 
Gospels,  or  rather  Book  of  Lessons, 
and  with  a  frankness  most  inter- 
esting. I  am  very  far  from  saying 
that  this  is  a  practice  to  be  imitated; 
but  any  one  who  wishes  to  follow  Rus- 
kin in  his  more  intimate  thoughts  on 
the  Bible,  at  the  time  of  crisis  in  1875 
when  he  was  busy  on  this  book,  and 
when  he  was  beginning  to  turn  from 
the  agnostic  attitude  of  his  middle  life 
to  the  old-fashioned  piety  of  his  age- 


any  one  who  wants  to  get  at  his  mind 
would  find  it  here. 

Some  of  the  remarks  merely  com- 
ment on  the  grammatical  forms,  or  the 
contractions,  or  the  style  of  writing. 
Where  a  page  is  written  with  a  free 
hand,  evidently  to  the  scribe's  enjoy- 
ment, he  notes  the  fact;  and  likewise 
where  the  scribe  found  it  dull,  and 
penned  perfunctorily.  That  is  quite 
like  him,  to  ask  how  the  man  felt  at 
his  work!  But  there  are  many  curious 
hints  of  questioning,  and  then  confes- 
sions of  his  doubts  about  the  doubts, 
that  go  to  one's  heart  to  read.  "I 
have  always  profound  sympathy  with 
Thomas,"  he  scribbles.  "Well  ques- 
tioned, Jude!"  "This  reads  like  a  piece 
of  truth  (John  xviii.  16).  How  little 
one  thinks  of  John's  being  by,  in  that 
scene!"  "The  hour  being  unknown,  as 
well  as  unlooked  for  (Matt.  xxiv.  42), 
the  Lord  comes,  and  the  servant  does 
not  know  that  He  has— (and  has  his 
portion,  unknowingly?)."  To  the  cry 
for  Barabbas  (Matt,  xxvii.  20)  he  adds, 
"Remember!  it  was  not  the  mob's 
fault,  except  for  acting  as  a  mob";  and 
to  verse  24  (Pilate  washing  his  hands) 
—"How  any  popular  electionist  or 
yielding  governor  can  read  these  pas- 
sages of  Matthew  and  not  shrivel!" 
Then,  on  the  parable  of  the  vine,  the 
earlier  note  to  the  verse  about  the 
withered  branch  cast  into  the  fire  and 
burned — "How  useless!  and  how  weak 
and  vain  the  whole  over-fatigued  meta- 
phor!" But  then— "I  do  not  remember 
when  I  wrote  this  note,  but  the  'over- 
fatigued  metaphor'  comes  to  me  to-day, 
8th  Nov.  1877,  in  connection  with  the 
kclOios  r/ydmjae,  as  the  most  precious 
and  direct  help  and  life."  You  remem- 
ber John  xv.  9:  "As  the  Father  hath 
loved  me,  so  have  I  loved  you;  con- 
tinue ye  in  my  love."  That  word  was 
the  help  and  life  he  found. 

He  used  to  read  his  Latin  Bibles  too, 
but  most  of  these  were  collected  rather 
for  their  artistic  value  than  otherwise. 
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Rusk  ill's  Bibles. 


Of  printed  Bibles  there  were  few  in  his 
library;  one— a  Lfctin  version  in  three 
volumes,  purple  morocco,  printed  by 
Fran.  Gryphius,  1541,  and  adorned,  as 
the  title  puts  it,  with  images  suitable 
no  less  for  their  beauty  than  for  their 
truth— has  the  cuts  resembling  Hol- 
bein's work  in  "Icones  Historiarum 
Veteris  Testamenti"  (Lyons,  apud  Jo- 
annem  Frellonium,  1547).  But  he 
loved  mediaeval  illumination,  and 
owned  too  many  thirteenth  and  four- 
teenth-century Bibles,  Psalters,  and 
Missals  to  be  described  in  this  paper. 
The  one  he  prized  most  is  known  as 
King  Hakon's  Bible,  from  a  reference 
on  the  fly-leaf  to  King  Hakon  V.  of 
Norway.  It  is  a  small  volume  with  613 
leaves  of  the  thinnest  vellum,  measur- 
ing no  more  than  4*4  by  6*4  inches,  and 
written  in  tiny  black-letter,  double-col- 
umned; every  page  ornamented;  there 
are  more  than  eighty  delicately  painted 
pictures,  and  hundreds  of  daintily  col- 
ored initials;  a  perfect  treasury  of  dec- 
orative art.  The  binding  is  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  and  thought  to  be 
English;  boards  covered  with  brown 
leather,  brass  bosses  and  clasps,  and 
stamped  with  panels  of  griffins  in  re- 
lief and  the  motto  repeated  between 
them  of  "Jhesus  help."  The  book  is 
French  work  of  the  middle  of  the  thir- 
teenth century,  and  the  black-letter  in- 
scription reads,  "Anno  dni.  M°.  COG0. 
X°.  istum  librum  emit  fr.  hanricus 
prior  provicialis  a  conventu  hathersleu.  • 
de  dono  dni.  regis  Norwegie,"  which  is 
to  say:  "In  1310  brother  Henry,  provin- 
cial prior,  bought  this  book  from  the 
Conventus  (whatever  that  means)  at 
Haderslev  (in  Sleswig)  out  of  the  gift 
of  my  lord  the  king  of  Norway."  It 
hardly  seems  as  though  the  king  had 
owned  the  book,  as  Ruskin  believed 
when  he  bought  it,  but  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  the  National  Library  at 
Christiania  was  disappointed  in  finding 
that  it  had  gone  into  his  hands  from 
Quaritch's  catalogue,  just  too  soon  for 


them;  and  that  the  Norwegians  sent  a 
scholar  to  report  upon  it,  Herr  Kristian 
Koren;  and  that  on  Ruskin's  death 
they  again  tried  to  become  possessors, 
though  Ruskin's  heirs  have,  so  far,  not 
seen  their  way  to  part  with  the  treas- 
ure he  so  much  valued. 

These  were  all  library  Bibles,  kept 
in  his  study,  and  used  there;  but  in 
travelling  he  had  various  little  testa- 
ments which  he  carried  with  him,  such 
as  the  set  shown  in  the  Ruskin  Exhi- 
bition at  Coniston  in  1900.  In  his  bed- 
room, for  reading  on  wakeful  nights, 
he  had  the  "Stereotype  Clarendon 
Press  Bible,  Printed  by  Samuel  Col- 
lingwood  and  Co."  in  six  volumes,  one 
being  the  Apocrypha,  and  this,  like 
others,  bears  marks  of  much  use  in 
notes  and  pencillings. 

Quite  at  the  end,  his  eyesight  failed 
him  for  smaller  type,  and  Mrs.  Severn 
bought  him  a  larger-typed  Bible,  which 
he  read,  or  had  read  to  him,  constant- 
ly, up  to  his  death.  The  only  bit  of 
his  writing  in  it  is  a  note  of  his  sad- 
der moods,  "The  burden  of  London, 
Isaiah  xxiv.";  I  suppose  he  refers  to 
the  words,  "Behold,  the  Lord  maketh 
the  earth  empty  .  .  .  From  the  utter- 
most part  of  the  earth  have  we  heard 
songs,,  even  glory  to  the  righteous.  But 
I  said,  My  leanness,  my  leanness,  woe 
unto  me!  .  .  ."  Those  who  read  "Fors" 
know  how  little  he  trusted  our  imperi- 
alistic optimism. 

Such  a  Bible-reader  one  might  think, 
would  have  collected  something  in  the 
way  of  a  theological  library,  what  are 
called  helps  to  Bible-reading.  But  no! 
he  read  neither  commentators  nor  mod- 
ern critics,  and  I  believe  he  had  no 
interest  in  anybody's  views  about 
exegesis  or  analysis.  He  kept  by  him 
a  few  volumes  of  reference:  Smith's 
"Bible  Dictionary,"  Cruden,  the 
Englishman's  "Greek  Concordance," 
Sharpe's  "Translation  of  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures"  (he  knew  no  Hebrew),  and 
there    were    two    copies    of    Finden's 
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"Landscape  Illustrations  of  the  Bible," 
one  for  his  study  and  one  for  his  bed- 
room. But  even  these  few  were  little 
used;  to  him  the  plain  old  text  was  the 
book  he  studied  all  through  his  eighty 
years,  and  knew  as  not  many  in  this 
generation  know  it.    Once  in  his  rooms 

Good  Words. 


at  Oxford  I  remember  getting  into  a 
difficulty  about  the  correct  quotation 
of  some  passage.  "Haven't  you  a  con- 
cordance?" I  asked.  "I'm  ashamed  to 
say  I  have,"  he  said.  I  did  not  quite 
understand  him.  "Well,"  he  explained, 
"you  and  I  oughtn't  to  need  Cruden!" 
W.  O.  C oiling wood. 


A  NEW  FORM  OF  ENERGY. 


Hardly  anything  is  more  marked 
than  the  way  in  which  the  ideas  of 
men  of  science  with  regard  to  force 
and  matter  have  completely  changed 
during  the  last  ten  years.  In  the 
eighties  force  was  force  and  matter 
was  matter,  and  although  a  few  thor- 
oughgoing materialists,  like  Ludwig 
Buchner,  could  be  found  who  asserted 
that  force  was  only  a  mode  of  matter, 
it  never  occurred  to  anyone  that  there 
could  be  a  realm  of  Nature  in  which 
the  two  could  meet.  The  atomic  the- 
ory that  every  scrap  of  matter  could 
be  divided  in  the  last  resort  into  atoms 
each  in  itself  indivisible,  and  combin- 
ing among  themselves  only  in  fixed 
proportions,  was  also  then  a  law  of 
scientific  faith,  and  led  to  pronounce- 
ments like  those  of  a  late  President  of 
the  Chemical  Society,  who  informed 
his  hearers  in  his  annual  allocution 
that  the  age  of  discovery  in  chemistry 
was  closed,  and  that  henceforth  Ave 
had  better  devote  ourselves  to  a  thor- 
ough classification  of  chemical  phe- 
nomena. But  this  prediction,  irresist- 
ibly reminiscent  of  the  typical  German 
professor  with  his  love  of  tables  and 
formulas,  was  no  sooner  uttered  than 
it  was  falsified.  There  came  upon  us 
Mr.  (not  then  Sir  William)  Crookes' 
discovery  of  what  he  called  "radiant" 


matter,  Hertz's  demonstration  of  the 
existence  of  waves  in  the  "ether," 
Rontgen's  rays,  and  Becquerel's  light- 
giving  metals,  until  now  M.  Gustave 
le  Bon,  in  a  series  of  articles  which 
appeared  in  Paris  last  month,  steps 
forward  and  assures  us  that  these  new 
ideas  are  not  several  things  but  one 
thing,  and  that  they  all  of  them  point 
to  a  form  of  matter  spread  throughout 
the  world,  indeed,  but  so  inconceiv- 
ably minute  that  it  becomes  not  mat- 
ter but  force. 

To  properly  appreciate  the  value  of 
this  generalization,  we  must  go  back 
to  the  discovery  which  really  set  the 
whole  theory  going,  and  which  is  the 
phenomenon  associated  with  the  appa- 
ratus known  as  "Ci cokes'  tube."  By 
this,  Sir  William  Crookes  demonstrated 
for  the  first  time  that  if  an  electric 
discharge  of  sufficient  violence— such, 
for  instance,  as  takes  place  between 
the  terminals  of  a  Ruhmkorff  or  "in- 
tensity" coil— occurs  in  a  glass  tube 
exhausted  to  a  high  degree  of  vacuum, 
certain  luminous  phenomena  are  pro- 
duced which  he  explained  as  a  bom- 
bardment of  the  positive  end  of  the 
tube  by  a  rush  of  particles  of  matter 
proceeding  from  the  negative  terminal 
or  "cathode."  That  this  stream  con- 
sists of  matter  and  nothing  else  seems 
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proved  by  the  fact  that  if  the  exhaus- 
tion of  the  tube  be  pushed  to  a  yet 
higher  degree,  so  that  a  practically 
perfect  void  be  found  containing 
neither  air  nor  any  other  gaseous  sub- 
stance, the  phenomena  at  once  cease. 
But  the  odd  thing  about  these  "ca- 
thodie  rays,"  as  they  are  sometimes 
called,  is  that  the  rush  of  particles 
which  they  seem  to  indicate  is  so  swift 
that  if  we  suppose  them  to  have  any 
weight,  the  energy  producing  it  must 
be  sufficient,  as  Sir  Oliver  Lodge  has 
lately  said,  to  raise  the  British  fleet  to 
the  top  of  Mont  Blanc.  Then  came 
Dr.  Rontgen  and  showed  that  this  ca- 
thodie  bombardment  itself  produced 
outside  the  tube  the  celebrated  rays 
known  as  X  or  the  unknown,  which 
proved  themselves  capable  of  penetrat- 
ing more  or  less  perfectly  all  known 
substances,  and  therefore,  though  not 
themselves  luminous,  a  photographic 
film;  and  which,  unlike  their  parents 
the  cathodie  rays,  were  not  drawn 
aside  or  "deflected"  by  a  magnet 
placed  transversely  to  them.  Then 
came  M.  Becquerel,  who  showed  that 
certain  rare  metals  such  as  uranium 
and  thorium,  had  the  extraordinary 
property  at  ordinary  temperatures  of 
emitting  rays  which  were  in  them- 
selves streams  of  extremely  finely  di- 
vided matter,  and  which  gave  forth  a 
feeble  light  when  impinging  on  other 
substances.  And  all  the  time  there 
had  been  under  debate  the  theory  al- 
luded to  more  than  once  in  this  col- 
umn, which  is  called  the  theory  of 
"ions,"  and  which  teaches  that  when 
either  a  liquid  or  a  gas  is  subjected  to 
an  electric  discharge,  its  component 
atoms  become  split  up  into  a  number 
of  yet  smaller  parts  called  "ions,"  each 
of  them  ridden  by  a  charge  of  electric- 
ity and  pressing  forward  some  to  the 
negative  and  some  to  the  positive  pole. 
Now  all  these  phenomena  seem  to  M. 
le  Bon  to  be  connected  by  one  common 
feature,    which   is  that   they   all   tend 


towards  the  discharge  of  an  electrical- 
ly charged  body.  Let  a  gold-leaf  elec- 
troscope—to use  the  only  instance  he 
gives  us— receive  a  sufficient  charge  to 
cause  the  gold  leaves  to  diverge,  and 
let  the  cathodie  rays,  the  X  rays,  or 
the  rays  from  one  of  M.  Becquerel's 
light-giving  metals  fall  upon  it,  and 
the  leaves  at  once  close  as  if  they  had 
been  shot,  thereby  showing  that  the 
electric  charge  which  before  caused 
them  to  diverge  is  no  longer  there.  But 
he  has  convinced  himself  that  the  same 
result  attends  every  cnemical  reaction, 
such  as,  for  instance,  the  mixing  of  a 
seidlitz  powder,  and  that  they  are  even 
produced  spontaneously  under  certain 
conditions  by  all  simple  forms  of  mat- 
ter. He  therefore  supposes  that  the 
"atoms"  of  chemistry  which,  as  their 
name  asserts,  have  hitherto  been  sup- 
posed to  be  indestructible  and  insolv- 
able,  are  themselves  composed  of  in- 
finitely small  particles  of  matter 
charged  with  neutral  electricity,  and 
in  a  variety  of  circumstances  split 
themselves  up  into  negative  and  posi- 
tive ions,  each  of  them  bearing  an 
enormous  electric  charge.  This  "ionic" 
electricity  has  also  the  power,  accord- 
ing to  him,  when  it  meets  any  material 
obstacle  of  transforming  itself  into 
rays,  which  according  to  their  different 
lengths  may  be  cathodie,  X,  or  Bec- 
querel rays,  and  which  can  pass 
through  what  we  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  call  "solid"  matter  without 
losing  their  charge  of  electricity. 
These  propositions  he  supports  by  ex- 
periments described  at  length  in  the 
"Revue  Scientifique"  of  last  month, 
and  which  are  certainly  well  within 
the  power  of  anyone  with  a  very  slen- 
der equipment  of  electrical  knowledge 
and  apparatus  to  repeat  for  himself. 
Into  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  M.  le 
Bon's  theory,  I  do  not  propose  to  enter 
here.  It  will  doubtless  be  first  accepted 
ad  respondendum  questioni — things  hav- 
ing been  of  late  too  lively  in  electrical 
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matters  for  our  pundits  to  assume  to- 
wards any  new  discovery  the  air  of 
contemptuous  superiority  sometimes 
displayed  towards  new  ideas  in  other 
branches  of  science.  It  will  then  be 
fiercely  questioned  and  probably  as 
fiercely  defended.  Finally,  if  all  goes 
right,  it  will  take  its  place  among  the 
facts,  according  to  the  consecrated  for- 
mula, definitely  acquired  by  science, 
and  everyone  will  according  to  their 
respective  temperaments  either  declare 
that  they  had  an  inkling  of  it  all  along, 
or  will  else  wonder  why  they  did  not 
think  of  it  before.  Thus  do  we  arrive 
at  truth,  to  quote  again  from  one  of 
M.  le  Bon's  supporters,  by  successive 
approximations,  and  It  is  not  for  me 
to  forecast  the  issue,  although  I  may 
perhaps  say  that  it  seems  to  me  a  little 
unfortunate  that  M.  le  Bon  should 
have  put  all  his  eggs  in  one  basket,  by 
confining,  as  he  seems  to  have  done  in 
his  published  experiments,  his  inves- 
tigations to  the  discharge  of  an  elec- 
troscope only. 

Whatever  the  issue,  and  it  may  well 
be  that  there  are  latent  cracks  in  a 
theory  which  M.  le  Bon  presents  to  us, 
after  the  manner  of  his  clear  and  logi- 
cal countrymen,  whole,  round,  and  pol- 
ished,  the   consequences   of  the   final 
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acceptance  of  his  theory  are  fairly 
enormous.  The  theories  of  vortex- 
rings,  and  of  waves  in  an  ether  whose 
existence  is  only  hypothetically  admit- 
ted, and  has  always  been  a  puzzle  to 
many  of  us,  are  at  once  swept  away. 
It  is  doubtful,  too,  whether  the  official 
theory  of  the  Hertzian  waves— which 
M.  le  Bon  hints  may  not  really  go 
through  brick  walls  and  large  can- 
ties  of  the  earth,  but  only  round 
them— or  even  the  Clerk-Maxwell  the- 
ory of  light  on  which  it  is  based,  will 
survive.  As  for  chemistry,  the  whole 
fabric  will  be  demolished  at  a  blow: 
and  we  shall  have  a  tabula  rasa  on 
which  we  may  write  an  entirely  new 
system  wherein  matter  will  pass 
through  matter,  and  "elements"  will 
be  shown  to  be  only  differing  forms  of 
the  same  substance.  But  even  this  will 
be  as  nothing  compared  with  the  re- 
sults which  will  follow  the  bridging  of 
the  space  between  the  material  and 
the  immaterial,  which  M.  le  Bon  antici- 
pates as  the  result  of  his  discoveries, 
and  which  Sir  William  Crookes  seems 
to  have  foreshadowed  in  his  address 
to  the  Royal  Society  upon  its  late  re- 
ception to  the  Prince  of  Wales.  Qui 
vivra,  verra. 

F.  Legge. 


DESERT  ORBS. 

The  world,  they  tell  us,  dwindles, 
When  matched  with  other  spheres; 

And  yet  in  all  their  amplitudes 
No  place  for  human  tears. 

How  sterile  is  the  sunshine, 

How  masculine  the  blue, 
That  breeds  no  shadow,  nor  betrays 

A  memory  of  dew. 

John  B.  Tabb. 


From  "Later  Lyrics.'' 
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When  Phyllis  Smiles,  Etc. 


WHEN    PHYLLIS    SMILES. 

When  Phyllis  smiles  I  do  not  need  the 
sun; 
My  room  is  flooded  with  a  golden 
glow; 
Murky  the  day  may  be,  the  landscape 
dun, 
But  the  glad  sunlight  I  can  well  fore- 
go! 
Bleak  Britain  ranks  among  the  fairy 
isles 
When  Phyllis  smiles. 

When  Phyllis  speaks  her  voice  is  mu- 
sic's own— 
You    think    of    fountains    and    the 
streamlet's  song; 
Amid  sweet  sounds  that  voice  I  hear 
alone, 
And  for  celestial  strains  I  cease  to 
long. 
How  rare  the  flush  that  mantles  o'er 
her  cheeks 
When  Phyllis  speaks! 

F.  B.  Doveton. 


THE    CONVERT. 

Here  in  the  dark  I  lie  alone: 
And  how  I  love  the  silence!    You, 

I  think,  would  love  it,  had  you  known, 
As  I,  the  howling  of  that  crew 

That  bade  me  scape  the  lictor's  rod 

By  owning  Caesar  for  a  god. 

Thanks  be  to  God,  who  locked  my  lips. 

But  they,  their  patience  soon  at  end, 
Cried,  "Justice  slumbers  in  eclipse, 

Best  that  we  settle  with  our  friend!" 
Blows  followed:  then— a  shout,  a  clasp 
That  tore  me,  living,  from  their  grasp. 

For  Justice  swooped  upon  the  fray: 
Alert    and   armed,    she    drove    them 
back, 
Smarting  and  snarling  for  their  prey, 
Like  huntsman  when  he  schools  his 
pack, 
And    threw    me    here— 'twas    Caesar's 

will- 
Where  all  is  dark  and  damp  and  still. 

So  still,  so  calm,  no  breath  of  air: 
On  quiet  seas  I  seem  to  ride 

After  the  storm:  I  hardly  care 
To  lift  a  hand  and  brush  aside, 


Such  languor  all  my  spirit  wraps, 
What  trickles   downward— blood,   per- 
haps. 

Blurred  phantoms  of  departed  days 
Are  thronging  round  me— thoughts  or 
dreams? 
When  sudden  from  the  misty  haze, 
As   lightning   through   the   darkness 
gleams, 
With  every  facet  clear  defined 
A  vision  flashes  on  my  mind. 

The  ranks  are  crowded,  tier  on  tier, 
And  midst  them  in  my  place  am  I, 

As  oft  before;  we  talk  and  jeer, 
Waiting  to  see  yon  captive  die 

Who  in  the  arena  stands  alone: 

He  turns  his  face — I  see  my  own! 

'Tis  I  that  wait  the  roar  and  rush 
When  bars  are  raised;  'tis  I  that  fall 

Upon  my  knees,  amid  the  hush 
Of  cruel  tongues,  on  Christ  to  call: 

Upon  whose  parted  lips  the  while 

There  breaks  a  glad,  triumphant  smile. 
H.  C.  Minchin. 

The  Spectator. 


"LIKE     AS     THE     THRUSH     IN 
WINTER." 

Like  as  the  thrush  in  winter,  when  th« 
skies 

Are  drear  and  dark  and  all  the  woods 
are  bare, 

Sings  undismayed,  till  from  his  melo- 
dies 

Odors  of  spring  float  through'  the  fro- 
zen air;— 

So   in   my   heart,    when   sorrow's   icy 
breath 

Is  bleak   and  bitter  and  its   frost  is 
strong, 

Leaps  up,  defiant  of  despair  and  death, 

A  sunlit  fountain  of  triumphant  song. 

Sing  on,  sweet  singer,  till  the  violets 
come 

And  south  winds  blow:  sing  on,  pro- 
phetic bird! 

Oh,    if   my   lips,   which    are   for   ever 
dumb, 

Could  sing  to  men  what  my  sad  heart 
has  heard, — 

Life's  darkest  hour  with  songs  of  joy 
would  ring; 

Life's  blackest  frost  would  blossom  in- 
to spring. 

Edmond  Holmes. 
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The  Life  of  Dr.  Martineau,  written 
with  notable  amplitude  of  detail,  yet 
with  becoming  reserve,  is  before  us  in 
two  portly  volumes.1  The  scope  is 
large  enough  to  satisfy  the  most  ex- 
acting affection;  the  accuracy,  even  al- 
lowing for  an  occasional  slip,  is  thor- 
ough and  rare;  the  tone  is  reverent,  the 
spirit  independent,  and  the  treatment 
throughout  impartial  while  as  fond  as 
an  admiring  discipleship  can  make  it. 
The  first  part  is  biographical,  and  can- 
not be  charged  with  being  either  brief 
or  frivolous;  the  second  part,  which  is 
from  another  hand,  deals  with  the  phi- 
losophy, and  is  at  once  vigorous  and 
lucid.  The  duplication  of  authorship 
has  its  advantages,  for  the  field  was 
at  first  so  well  gleaned  that  the  second 
gleaner  is  tempted  to  carry  off  bodily 
some  of  the  sheaves.  Yet  Dr.  Marti- 
neau's  significance  is  so  much  due  to 
the  philosophy  he  stood  for  that  with- 
out a  full  study  of  him  as  a  thinker 
his  biography  would  not  have  been 
either  satisfactory  or  complete.  And 
the  philosopher  has  here  a  lighter  and 
more  springy  step  than  the  biographer. 
The  book,  as  a  whole,  may  be  said  to 
be  rather  colorless,  to  want  both  the 
atmosphere  and  the  background  which 
were  needed  to  bring  out  the  propor- 

1  "The  Life  and  Letters  of  James  Martineau,  ' 
by    James  ■r»rammond,    M.  A.,    LL.  D.,    Litt.  D. 


tions  of  the  central  figure.  But  its 
sobriety  and  its  conscientious  work- 
manship entitle  it  to  a  high  place  in 
the  class  of  literature  to  which  it  be- 
longs. 

Dr.  Martineau  came  of  a  fine  stock, 
for  in  him  the  blood  of  the  French 
Huguenot  blended  with  the  blood  of 
the  English  Puritan.  He  owed  to  the 
one  his  keen  and  delicate  intelligence, 
the  elaborate  elegance  of  his  style  and 
his  love  of  the  true  as  the  Beautiful 
and  the  Good;  and  to  the  other  his 
severe  conscientiousness,  his  ideal  of 
freedom,  his  ethical  passion,  his  stren- 
uous obedience  to  the  conscience  which 
he  held  to  be  the  voice  of  God.  It  used 
to  be  said  that  Harriet  Martineau  was 
the  man  of  the  family  and  James  the 
woman,  but  this  biography  proves  the 
saying  to  be  not  even  superficially  true. 
There  is  in  the  man  as  he  here  appears 
a  singular  strength  of  will,  integrity 
of  nature  and  devotion  to  both  intel- 
lectual and  moral  ideals.  There  is  in- 
deed a  curious  detachment  in  his 
friendships;  though  he  is,  in  his  way 
through  life,  anything  but  companion- 
less,  or  unaccompanied  by  the  affec- 
tion that  loves  to  admire  and  follow. 
But  in  his  highest  moods  he  dwells 
alone  save  for  the  God  with  whom  he 
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seems  to  speak  face  to  face.  Where 
he  has  a  belief  to  vindicate  or  an  ideal 
to  pursue  nothing  personal  is  allowed 
to  stand,  in  the  way.  He  has  several 
beautiful  friendships  among  the  men 
of  his  own  age,  Charles  Wicksteed, 
William  Gaskell,  John  Hamilton  Thorn, 
John  James  Tayler;  and  these  he  loved 
with  a  devotion  as  rare  at  it  was  con- 
stant. And  no  one  who  ever  heard 
him  speak  of  the  man  to  whose  mem- 
ory he  dedicated  his  "Study  of  Reli- 
gion," can  ever  forget  the  tenderness 
that  stole  into  his  austere  face,  flushed 
his  pale  features,  and  brought  the  tear 
into  his  introspective  yet  forward-look- 
ing eye  at  the  mention  of  "the  friend- 
ship" and  "the  companionship  in  duty 
and  in  study"  which  for  thirty  years 
made  his  lofty  not  a  solitary  way.  He  had 
many  admirers  among  pupils,  though 
perhaps  but  one  pre-eminent  friend. 
Richard  Holt  Hutton  was  not  only  a 
great  editor,  but  also  a  clear  if  not  a 
subtle  thinker,  a  man  of  intensely  re- 
ligious and  ethical  nature  wh/>  achieved 
much  for  the  political  education  of  his 
time  because  of  the  fine  fusion  in  him 
of  spiritual  emotion  with  moral  pas- 
sion. Hutton  was  indeed  an  admiring 
disciple,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  he 
ever  fully  appreciated  what  he  owed 
to  Martineau,  to  the  solicitude  that 
watched  over  his  forming,  and  never 
ceased  to  regard  wistfully  the  intelli- 
gence it  had  done  so  much  to  disci- 
pline. But  Martineau's  heart  was  given 
to  ideas  rather  than  to  persons.  This 
finds  its  best  known,  though  not  its 
most  characteristic,  illustration  in 
what  we  may  term  the  affair  of  his 
sister  Harriet.  She  must  have  been— 
to  use  the  very  descriptive  phrase 
which  the  elder  Mrs.  Carlyle  applied 
to  her  own  son:— "Gey  ill  to  dae  wi\" 
which  means  "not  easy  to  get  along 
with."  But  this  temper  of  hers  came 
from  the  same  sort  of  moral  integrity 
or  ultra-conscientiousness  which  we 
have  so  frequent  occasion  to  admire 


in  her  brother  James.  A  saying  of  hers 
was  once  reported  to  me  by  a  friend 
who  heard  it,  which  shows  the  wom- 
anly instinct  that  guided  her  moral 
judgments.  They  had  been  talking  of 
a.  distinguished  philosopher  and  the 
affection  he  had  entertained  for  his 
wife  while  she  was  still  the  wife  of 
another.  Harriet  Martineau  broke  out 
in  impassioned  speech  somewhat  to 
this  effect:  "He  had  no  right  to  indulge 
his  affection  at  the  expense  of  an  inno- 
cent household.  He  had  found  a  wom- 
an fairly  contented  with  her  lot,  with 
a  husband  and  a  family  living  in  com- 
fortable good  feeling  each  toward  the 
other.  When  he  realized  that  his  af- 
fection for  this  woman  was  growing 
into  a  passion  he  ought  to  have  with- 
drawn from  her  society  and  stamped 
out  his  feeling  for  her,  but  instead  he 
continued  within  her  spell  and  allowed 
it  to  become  mutual  and  so  potent  that 
it  alienated  the  wife  from  the  husband, 
and  broke  up  the  family."  And  the 
man  she  thus  severely  censured  she 
refused  to  count  among  her  friends. 
The  anecdote  is  repeated  not  to  be  en- 
dorsed, but  jsimply  to  show  that  in 
Harriet  Martineau  there  was  a  kind 
of  moral  intolerance  which  could  not 
have  been  unknown  to  her  brother.  He 
had  himself  the  same  characteristic, 
though  he  had  it  under  more  mascu- 
line control.  But  the  brother  and  sis- 
ter were  too  much  alike  in  their  moral 
tendencies  to  get  along  easily  together. 
Like  a  woman  she  was  apt  to  defend 
opinions  which  were  those  of  a  person 
she  admired,  just  as  she  was  ready  to 
despise  the  person  who  held  opinions 
from  which  she  strongly  dissented. 
When  she  fell  under  the  influence  of 
Atkinson  and  their  "Letters  on  the 
Laws  of  Man's  Nature  and  Develop- 
ment" were  published,  her  brother  as 
one  of  the  editors  of  the  "Prospective 
Review"  had  to  consider  whether  he 
should  examine  the  book.  He  knew 
the  temper  of  his  sister,  but  he  knew 
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also  what  loyalty  to  his  own  beliefs 
required;  and  he  elected  to  defend 
these  beliefs  even  though  his  sister 
should  suffer  from  his  criticism.  He 
judged  that  his  public  duties  as  re- 
viewer and  teacher  did  not  allow  him 
to  be  silent,  however  much  he?  would 
have  preferred  as  a  brother  not  to 
speak.  Those  who  have  never  had  to 
choose  between  his  alternatives  may 
be  fitly  left  to  judge  him;  I  will  not. 
Ur.  Martineau  was  born  a  Unitarian. 
The  body  is  small  and  recent,  but  its 
history  is  ancient.  He  had  inherited 
with  his  blood  the  special  French  and 
English  types  of  Presbyterian  charac- 
ter, notably  their  severity  of  con- 
science, their  love  of  order,  and  their 
devotion  to  an  ideal  faith  and  duty. 
It  has  been  said  that  small  bodies  are 
less  national  than  large,  that  they  tend 
to  be  limited  in  spirit,  local  and  preju- 
diced in  mind,  thinking  and  feeling 
like  men  who  live  outside  the  great 
streams  which  flow  through  such  broad 
channels  as  the  Church  and  the  Uni- 
versities. But  have  not  some  of  our 
brightest  and  largest  spirits  been 
formed  in  small  societies?  In  propor- 
tion to  their  numbers  the  Friends  have 
rendered  more  pre-eminent  service  to 
England  than  any  other  body  of  Chris- 
tian men.  Their  founder  taught  them 
to  live  for  great  moral  and  religious 
ends  in  total  indifference  to  forms 
whether  religious  or  social.  From  Wil- 
liam Penn  they  learned  to  respect  the 
lower  races  and  to  be  ready  to  deal 
with  them  as  possessing  the  rights  and 
the  capabilities  of  men.  In  Elizabeth 
Fry  was  expressed  their  sense  of  obli- 
gation to  the  criminal  and  the  outcast 
classes,  tbe  conviction  that  the  man  in 
the  prison  was  still  a  man  whose  mis- 
deeds could  not  justify  us  in  forgetting 
our  own  duties.  From  Joseph  Lancas- 
ter came  the  feeling  of  obligation  to 
the  ignorant,  to  the  children  that  need- 
ed to  be  educated  and  schooled.  With- 
out men  like  Joseph  Sturge  the  eman- 


cipation of  the  slaves  would  have  been 
impossible,  or  the  feeling,  which  has 
done  so  much  to  ennoble  our  race,  that 
where  England  reigned  there  freedom 
must  rule,  and  freedom  could  not  rule 
where  justice  was  denied.  John  Bright 
taught  us  the  truth  that  freedom,— and 
not  the  force  that  remedied  no  ill, — 
was  the  true  cure  for  disorder,  that 
law  ought  not  to  favor  special  classes 
or  enrich  the  few  while  impoverishing 
the  many.  I  have  a  profound  rever- 
ence for  societies  like  these,  whose  ser- 
vices have  enlarged  both  the  idea  and 
the  practice  of  humanity,  and  given 
the  poor  in  all  lands  where  English 
power  has  been  felt  cause  to  remem- 
ber the  higher  motives  of  the  English 
people. 

In  a  less  degree— as  it  seems  to  me 
—the  same  claim  of  a  largeness  which 
is  more  than  national  may  be  made  on 
behalf  of  the  Unitarian  societies.  They 
have  not  preserved  their  early  faith, 
but  they  have  maintained  and  indeed 
augmented  their  early  enthusiasm  for 
humanity,  so  that  we  may  say  that 
just  as  they  have  ceased  to  emphasize 
traditional  dogmas  they  have  empha- 
sized moral  qualities,  patriotic  and 
public  service.  It  does  not  fall  to  me 
to  describe  the  history  or  to  indicate 
the  forces  that  have  worked  for  change 
in  the  Unitarian  mind.  One  may  pro- 
test against  tyranny  till  the  very  idea 
of  freedom  is  lost,  and  it  is  possible 
that  the  Unitarian  Churches  have  so 
loved  freedom  that  they  have  come  to 
forget  that  it  is  rather  a  means  to  an 
end  than  an  end  in  itself.  This  may 
or  may  not  be  so;  but  one  thing  seems 
clear:  That  James  Martineau  owed 
much  of  his  power  and  the  lucid  tenac- 
ity with  which  he  fought  for  his  be- 
liefs possibly  to  the  paucity  of  the 
beliefs  he  held,  but  still  more  to  the 
splendid  moral  past  they  embodied  to 
his  imagination.  He  had  not  a  whole 
ecclesiastical  system  to  defend,  nor 
could  he  invoke  such  a  system  in  his 
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own  defence.  If  his  beliefs  were  lim- 
ited bis  belief  was  intense,  rooted  in 
tbe  very  marrow  of  bis  mind.  While 
men  were  thinking  of  the  Eucharist, 
of  the  priestly  office,  of  absolution  and 
the  confessional,  he  was  thinking  of 
God  and  how  to  vindicate  the  faith  in 
Him  and  His  being  to  faith.  A  dis- 
tinguished Anglican,  long  gone  from 
our  midst,  once  asked  me  if  I  did  not 
think  Martineau  more  than  any  other 
man  fulfilled  Novalis'  aphorism  as  to 
Spinoza,  a  "God-intoxicated  man."  It 
was  true;  God  possessed  him,  inspired 
him,  ruled  him.  His  ambition  was  to 
hear  God  speak  in  conscience  and  to 
obey  the  law  God  proclaimed  there. 
And  this  ambition  Martineau  largely 
owed  to  his  Unitarian  birth  and  breed- 
ing. His  Church  in  the  form  he  knew 
it  had  been  made  by  Joseph  Priestley. 
Priestley  was  a  man  of  courage  as 
well  as  conviction;  who  had,  with  a 
fearlessness  which  made  the  criticisms 
of  Principal  Robertson  or  of  Lord 
Hailes  seem  flaccid  and  feeble,  though 
with  less  knowledge  and  courtesy  than 
Bishop  Watson  displayed,  written 
against  Gibbon's  famous  Fifteenth  and 
Sixteenth  Chapters  in  the  "Decline  and 
Fall."  In  Martineau's  own  city  learned 
families  like  the  Taylors  had  lived  and 
given  distinction  both  to  the  city  and 
the  society.  In  secondary  education 
men  like  Lant  Carpenter  had  done  for 
the  dissenters  what  schools  of  prouder 
name  and  less  efficiency  were  doing 
for  the  Anglican  Church.  In  the  Semi- 
nary at  York  where  Martineau  was 
educated,  men  taught  whose  characters 
would  have  distinguished  any  society. 
Of  one  of  them,  Martineau  said,  "He 
never  justified  a  prejudice;  he  never 
misdirected  our  admiration;  he  never 
hurt  an  innocent  feeling  or  overbore 
a  serious  judgment;  and  he  set  up 
within  us  a  standard  of  Christian 
scholarship  to  which  it  must  ever  ex- 
alt us  to  aspire."  And  as  to  the  other 
he  said  the  late  Dean  Stanley  was  jus- 


tified in  placing  him  "in  the  same  line 
with  Blomfield  and  Thirlwall,"  for  he 
stood  "so  far  above  the  level  of  either 
vanity  or  dogmatism,  that  cynicism 
itself  could  not  think  of  them  in  his 
presence." 

But  Dr.  Martineau  concerns  us  here 
mainly  under  two  aspects,  as  a  divine 
and  as  a  philosopher.  As  a  divine  he 
was  at  once  a  theological  critic  and  a 
religious  teacher.  I  use  the  term 
"critic"  deliberately,  for  in  theology  he 
was  nothing  if  not  critical.  Certainly 
"positive"  would  be  the  last  term  one 
could  here  apply  to  him.  He  inter- 
preted, construed  and  conserved  no 
single  doctrine  specially  distinctive  of 
the  Christian  religion.  But  he  effected 
radical  changes  not  only  in  the  form 
but  in  the  very  material  of  the  faith 
his  people  had  lived  by.  His  primary 
interests  were  philosophical  and  his 
theology  was  not  so  much  interpreted 
through  his  philosophy  as  adapted  to 
it.  When  he  became  a  minister  he 
found  the  Unitarian  Churches  with 
certain  fixed  traditions,  certain  very 
defined  beliefs  and  a  temper  which 
controversy  had  made  watchful  and 
quick,  critical  and  dogmatic,  equally 
swift  to  assail  a  foe  or  defend  a  belief. 
Its  philosophy  had  been  more  varied 
than  its  theology,  and  while  to  its  con- 
temporaries its  spirit  was  more  criti- 
cal than  conservative,  to  us  its  con- 
servatism is  more  remarkable  and  pro- 
nounced than  its  criticism.  On  the 
dogmatic  side  its  views  have  been 
throughout  the  greater  part  of  the 
eighteenth  century  what  were  termed 
Socinian,  towards  the  end  of  the  cen- 
tury they  tended  to  become  Unitarian. 
The  distinction  between  these  terms 
may  be  thus  indicated:  the  Socinian 
view  was  the  more  soteriological— d.e., 
it  emphasized  the  work  of  Christ  and 
endeavored  to  show  how  it  gained  in 
humanity  and  became  more  agreeable 
to  reason  by  His  person  and  action  be- 
incr  read  in  historical   rather  than  in 
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purely  supernatural  terms.  But  the 
Unitarian  was  more  theological — i.e.,  it 
seized  the  conception  of  deity,  empha- 
sized and  criticised  the  incredibilities 
of  the  orthodox  idea  of  God,  and  en- 
deavored to  accommodate  the  idea  of 
Him  to  the  reason  which  deism  had 
done  so  much  to  make  shallow  and 
superficial.  The  changes  had  been  ac- 
complished mainly  by  the  extraordi- 
nary and  aggressive  energy  of  Priest- 
ley, and  corresponded  to  the  adoption 
of  a  philosophy  which  agreed  more 
with  his  doctrines  than  with  the  tra- 
ditions of  his  Church.  That  philosophy 
was  empirical,  especially  as  empiricism 
had  been  interpreted  by  Hartley,  and 
seriously  modified  the  fundamental 
ideas  of  "spirit"  as  applied  to  God  and 
of  "soul"  as  used  of  man.  But  Priest- 
ley's philosophy,  though  it  had  all  the 
aggressive  qualities  of  his  combative 
and  not  always  tolerant  personality, 
had  been  worked  into  harmony  with 
the  doctrines  which  had  been  called 
Socinian  and  were  now  coming  to  be 
known  as  Unitarian.  The  change  of 
emphasis,  though  its  effect  did  not  at 
once  appear,  could  not  but  modify  the 
traditional  ideas.  These  had  avowedly 
been  built  upon  the  Scriptures  and  as-- 
sumed  their  authority.  This  authority 
the  new  philosophy  had  at  first  made 
all  the  more  necessary.  The  empiri- 
cism which  deduces  religious  ideas 
from  impressions  of  sense  has  to  deal 
with  this  fundamental  problem;— grant 
that  man  is  without  any  ideas  till  the 
senses  convey  them  into  his  understand- 
ing, how  shall  the  knowledge  of  God 
and  the  obligations  of  religion  be  got 
into  his  mind?  This  made  it  all  the 
more  necessary  that  the  grand  organ 
of  religious  knowledge  should  be  out- 
ward, authoritative,  created  by  the  act 
and  the  inspiration  of  God.  Hence  the 
Unitarian  was  most  conservative  in 
his  interpretation  and— as  we  may  now 
say— though  it  was  not  said  then,  def- 
erential in  his  use  of  Scripture.    Some 


most  conservative  as  well  as  enlight- 
ened critics  were  reckoned  by  Dr. 
Martineau  among  his  spiritual  ances- 
try. Thus  he  spoke  of  one  of  his  tu- 
tors as  "a  master  of  the  true  Lardner 
type,"  referring  to  Nathaniel  Lardner 
whose  discussions  on  "The  credibility 
of  the  Gospel  History"  made  William 
Paley's  "Evidences  of  Christianity" 
possible.  But  besides  the  authority  of 
Scripture  the  Unitarian  theology  held 
strongly  to  the  belief  in  the  miracu- 
lous, especially  as  expressed  in  the  res- 
urrection of  Christ,  to  an  ethical  doc- 
trine of  His  death,  and  to  a  supernat- 
ural, though  not  a  divine  theory  of  His 
person.  A  subscribing,  then,  is  not 
the  only  conservative  church.  A  church 
may  be  all  the  more  conservative  that 
it  is  non-subscribing;  and  it  is  the 
simple  historical  truth  to  say  that 
James  Martineau  began  his  ministry 
in  the  most  conservative  of  all  the  re- 
ligious societies  of  England  and  this 
conservatism  he  exemplified.  He  cen- 
sured in  his  earliest  book— which  deals 
with  "Reason,  the  Bible,  and  the 
Church"— the  rationalists  of  Germany 
"for  having  preferred,  by  convulsive 
efforts  of  interpretation,  to  compress 
the  memoirs  of  Christ  and  His  apostles 
into  the  dimensions  of  ordinary  life, 
rather  than  admit  the  operation  of 
miracle  on  the  one  hand,  or  proclaim 
their  abandonment  of  Christianity  on 
the  other."  He  also  held  that  "in  no 
intelligible  sense  can  anyone  who  de- 
nies the  supernatural  origin  of  the  re- 
ligion of  Christ  be  termed  a  Christian." 
His  mind  soon  reacted  against  this 
conservatism  and  the  reaction  was 
hastened  by  the  change  in  his  philo- 
sophical principles.  As  became  one  not 
only  of  a  mathematical  mind  and  me- 
chanical training  but  one  who  had 
been  educated  in  a  society  where  the 
influence  of  Priestley  was  all-perva- 
sive, he  had  "carried  into  logical  and 
ethical  problems  the  maxims  and  pos- 
tulates  of    physical   knowledge,"    and 
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had  moved  within  the  narrow  lines 
drawn  by  the  philosophical  instruc- 
tions of  the  class-room  "interpreting 
human  phenomena  by  the  analogy  of 
external  nature";  and  served  in  willing 
captivity  "the  'empirical'  and  'neces- 
sarian' mode  of  thought  even  though 
'shocked'  by  the  dogmatism  and  acrid 
humors  of  certain  distinguished  repre- 
sentatives." 

But  the  transcendentalism  which  was 
native  to  his  mind  soon  emancipated 
him  from  this  yoke,  and  the  more 
stress  he  threw  upon  the  freedom  of 
man  the  more  he  needed  an  absolute 
law  or  categorical  imperative  to  guide 
him  in  his  choices.  But  the  more  em- 
phasis Martineau  threw  upon  the  law 
man  carried  within,  the  more  did  he 
feel  himself  bound  to  emancipate  man 
from  the  traditions  and  the  dogmas 
which  gave  him  a  law  from  without. 
From  this  came  the  gradual  surrender 
of  those  dogmas  or  positions  which  had 
been  a  note  of  the  Unitarian  Churches. 
The  miracles  were  surrendered,  the 
moral  preeminence  of  Christ  was 
affirmed,  but  His  physical  transcend- 
ence denied.  Authority  was  taken 
from  without  and  planted  within,  and 
the  system  of  the  later  Martineau 
stood  out  as  one  which  was  formally 
Christian  but  essentially  theistic  and 
ethical,  a  refined  and  beautiful  indi- 
vidualism (for  the  individual  it  ex- 
pressed was  refined  in  spirit  and 
beautiful  in  character)  but  it  was  only 
nominally  Christian. 

Martineau's  function  as  a  religious 
teacher  had  a  very  different  course. 
The  more  he  emancipated  himself  from 
the  traditions  and  doctrines  of  his 
school  the  freer  became  his  religious 
spirit,  the  more  eloquent  his  religious 
speech.  The  successive  hymn-books 
that  he  issued,  his  "Endeavors  after 
the  Christian  Life,"  and  his  "Hours  of 
Thought"  showed  how  strong  was  the 
passion  of  devotion  within  him  and 
how  rich  the  expression  it  craved.    It 


appears  at  every  point;  the  traces  of 
the  friend  Avho  perhaps  more  than  any 
other  contributed  to  his  emancipation, 
W.  E.  Channing,  whose  "pure  and 
powerful  soul"  rested  in  the  immov- 
able faith  "that  moral  perfection  is  the 
essence  of  God  and  the  supreme  end 
for  man."  One  of  Martineau's  most 
impressive  essays  is  on  "Personal  In- 
fluences in  Present  Theology,"  and 
were  one  to  select  the  influences  that 
mainly  contributed  to  the  formation  of 
the  man,  we  should  place  together 
Channing,  Emerson,  Theodore  Parker 
and  Schleiermacher.  But  pre-eminent- 
ly within  himself  in  his  own  rich  and 
beautiful  nature  were  deposited  the 
seeds  that  made  him  the  religious 
teacher  he  became.  He  told  us  more 
than  once  that  when,  he  sought  reli- 
gious inspiration  it  was  not  to  the  think- 
ers of  his  own  school  or  the  teachers  of 
his  own  faith  that  he  went,  but  to  the 
great  mystics  and  saints  of  other  com- 
munions. In  this  he  was  perhaps 
rather  less  than  just  to  the  society 
which  claimed  him.  Take  out  of  his 
history  men  like  W.  E.  Channing  and 
he  would  neither  have  had  the  religion 
nor  the  outlook  that  made  him  the 
teacher  he  was. 

But  as  we  have  already  hinted,  the 
main  significance  of  Martineau  as  a 
thinker  was  philosophical  rather  than 
theological.  It  is  as  an  interpreter  of 
our  ultimate  philosophic  and  ethical 
ideas  as  constituting  the  basis  and  es- 
sence of  religion  that  he  has  a  claim 
upon  our  grateful  remembrance.  He 
realized,  as  no  other  man  of  his  age 
did,  the  intellectual  worth  and  the 
moral  value  of  the  theistic  idea.  If  it 
be  true  that  every  man  is  born  either 
a  Platonist  or  an  Aristotelian,  &  Stoic 
or  an  Epicurean,  then  we  may  say  that 
Martineau  was  by  intellectual  neces- 
sity a  Platonist  and  by  moral  compul- 
sion a  Stoic.  As  the  one  his  endeavor 
was  to  discover  and  express  our  high- 
est transcendental  ideal— which  to  him 
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was  no  mere  abstraction,  but  living 
and  concrete  being— the  God  who  was 
the  soul  of  inature.  As  the  other  he 
was  ever  in  search  of     a  moral   law 


sentative  rather  than  representative. 
But  he  took  Kant's  doctrine  of  rela- 
tivity and  argued  that  in  its  ultimate 
expression  thought  must  be  so  condi- 


which  should  bind  men  to  the  throne^  tioned  that  it  could  never  know  the 


of  the  eternal  and  imperatively  com- 
mand the  person  it  so  bound.  His 
emancipation  from  the  earlier  empiri- 
cal and  necessarian  philosophy  into 
which  he  had  come  by  inheritance  was 
due  to  what  we  may  call  the  growth 
of  his  own  nature,  which  was  essen- 
tially too  moral  to  live  in  bondage  to 
physical  conditions  or  ancestral  causes, 
and  too  intellectual  to  be  satisfied  with 
anything  less  than  a  rational  interpre- 
tation of  the  universe.  He  was  indeed 
so  constituted  that  he  could  as  little 
have  been  a  sceptic  like  Hume,  or  a 
.Necessarian  like  Priestley— as  Hume 
could  have  been  a  moralist  like  Kant, 
or  Priestley  a  transcendental  dreamer 
like  Coleridge.  And  the  very  growth 
of  Martineau's  mind  was  conditioned 
and  governed  by  the  evolution  of  col- 
lective and  objective  thought  which 
gave  him  his  opportunity.  In  his  early 
days  the  rival  forces  in  English  philos- 
ophy were  represented  by  Hamilton 
and  the  elder  Mill.  And  it  is  curious 
that  alike  in  their  difference  and  in 
their  agreement  they  furnished  the 
antithesis  needed  for  the  dialectical 
development  and  the  reasoned  expres- 
sion of  his  own  mind.  Hamilton's 
great  classical  contribution  to  the 
discussion  of  our  highest  philosophical 
idea  had  been  published  just  as  Mar- 
tineau was  entering  upon  his  ministry, 
and  about  the  same  time  James  Mill's 
"Analysis  of  the  Human  Mind"  had 
appeared.  It  would  hardly  be  correct 
to  say  that  they  differed  in  their  psy- 
chology but  agreed  in  their  metaphys- 
ics. But  it  very  nearly  approached  this 
point.  Hamilton  stood  by  the  old 
Scotch  philosophy  which  had  come  to 
him  in  criticism  of  Hume  from  Thomas 
Reid,  through  Dugald  Stewart,  and 
argued  that  perception  must  be  pre- 


Infinite.  Hamilton  never  brought  into 
relationship  the  two  parts  of  his  sys- 
tem, and  should  have  explained  how 
the  knowledge  of  the  real  world— 
which  he  owed  to  Reid— could  be  rec- 
onciled with  the  doctrine  of  relativity 
in  the  higher  knowledge  which  he 
owed  to  Kant.  The  theological  deduc- 
tions from  Hamilton's  doctrine  of  the 
absolute  were  of  two  possible  kinds: 
One  of  these  was  drawn  by  Mansel, 
and  signified  that  since  we  could  not 
know  we  could  not  criticise  the  ab- 
struser  and  more  fundamental  doc- 
trines of  faith,  and  must  therefore  rely 
for  our  knowledge  of  them  and  for 
their  authenticity  to  us  upon  the  au- 
thority by  which  they  were  revealed 
and  authenticated  or  defined.  The 
other  alternative  deduction  was  drawn 
by  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  and  signified 
that  since  we  could  not  know  the  ulti- 
mate cause  or  the  unconditioned  real- 
ity, we  had  better  be  content  with  our 
ignorance  and  explain  the  universe  we 
could  know  in  the  terms  of  matter, 
motion  and  force.  The  alternatives 
were  equally  offensive  to  Martineau; 
in  his  earlier  period  he  contested  the 
first,  in  his  later  period  he  contested 
the  second.  In  a  universe  where  will 
was  free  causation  could  not  be  un- 
known, or  where  conscience  was  su- 
preme in  man  there  could  not  be  an 
unethical  nature  or  laws  that  were 
indifferent  to  morality.  There  is  no 
finer  example  in  the  history  of  thought 
of  the  value  of  the  theistic  temper  or 
of  the  victorious  force  that  lives  in 
moral  idealism.  It  is  largely  owing  to 
him  that  our  age  was  not  swept  off  its 
feet  by  the  rising  tide  of  materialistic 
and  pseudo-scientific  speculation.  The 
qualities  of  his  rhetoric  made  him  the 
more  efficient  an  apologist  for  his  the- 
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istic  idea,  and  clothed  it  in  an  elegance 
of  form  that  commended  it  to  the  fas- 
tidious in  literary  feeling.  He  com- 
mended it  with  a  fervor  that  made  it 
impressive  to  the  religious  emotions. 
He  justified  his  criticism  by  psychol- 
ogy, and  made  the  man  who  lived  in 
an  age  of  doubt  realize  the  intellectual 
energy  and  the  ethical  force  that  lived 
in  our  ultimate  religious  ideas.  The 
services  he  rendered  on  this  side  of  his 
activity  are  hardly  capable  of  critical 
appreciation.  I  am  content  for  my 
own  part  to  speak  as  a  pupil  and  as  a 
distant  admirer,  and  say  that  at  criti- 
cal moments  the  name  of  James  Marti- 
neau was  a  tower  of  strength  to  the 
feeble,  and  his  words— like  Luther's— 
were  not  only  half  battles,  but  equal 
to  whole  victories. 

I  have  said  little  or  nothing  touching 
one  side  of  his  activity.  Literary  criti- 
cism was  never  his  strong  point,  least 
of  all  was  he  strong  in  that  which  con- 
cerned such  a  literature  as  the  histo- 
rian of  the  Christian  origins  has  to 
handle.  He  was  indeed  deficient  in 
historical  imagination,  though  abstract 
ideas  he  could  embody  in  imaginative 
forms.  He  belongs  to  the  great  reli- 
gious personalities  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  He  did  in  England  something 
of  the  same  work  that  Schleiermacher 
achieved  in  Germany.  Their  philoso- 
phies differed,  their  personalities 
agreed.  He  was  more  a  contrast  than 
a  parallel  to  John  Henry  Newman. 
Newman  was  never  happy  in  the  pres- 
ence of  conscience;  Martineau  was 
never  happy  away  from  it.  The  one 
pursued  an  unwearied  quest  for  an  ex- 
ternal authority  in  religion;  the  other 
unweariedly  argued  that  we  had  with- 
in us  an  ample  and  adequate  authority 
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and  needed  no  other.  Newman  had  a 
greater  sense  of  sin  than  Martineau, 
and  his  Church  was  an  institution  for 
the  reconciliation  of  man  and  God. 
Martineau  had  a  finer  imagination,  a 
purer  and  more  spiritual  nature  than 
Newman,  and  his  quest  was  for  the 
sovereignty  of  God,  the  reign  of  a  cate- 
gorical imperative  over  his  soul.  He 
had  much  less  historical  insight  than 
Maurice;  but  far  more  philosophical 
lucidity,  the  reason  that  could  see  the 
relations  between  the  Maker  and  the 
man  He  had  made.  He  had  none  of 
the  casuistry  which  made  it  so  agree- 
able to  Maurice  to  reconcile  the  re- 
volted mind  of  to-day  to  the  history 
or  the  books  or  the  symbols  from 
which  it  had  revolted.  But  he  saw  as 
Maurice  never  did  into  the  godlikeness 
of  man  and  the  manlikeness  of  God— 
i.e.,  he  correlated  the  two  in  a  synthe- 
sis which  the  soul  of  the  other  may 
have  desired  but  never  achieved.  Cu- 
riously indeed  he  had  more  affinity 
with  Herbert  Spencer  than  with  either 
of  the  religious  thinkers  just  named. 
Spencer's  view  of  the  universe  seemed 
to  him  inadequate  and  unreal,  and  his 
view  seemed  to  Spencer  fantastic  and 
arbitrary.  But  both  men  found  every- 
where a  single  energy,  though  to  Spen- 
cer it  might  be  an  unconditioned  force, 
and  to  Martineau  a  divine  will. 

In  any  case,  we  gratefully  recognize 
the  services  he  rendered  to  the  theol- 
ogy and  the  religion  of  his  time.  He 
was  a  prophet  of  the  ideal  and  the 
ethical,  and  we  can  devoutly  say: 
Would  that  all  the  men  who  prophesy 
were  as  pure  in  thought,  as  noble  in 
purpose,  and  as  spiritual  in  imagina- 
tion as  he. 

A.  M.  Fairbaim. 
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It  was  early  in  August  1897.  I  had 
been  more  than  a  year  in  Japan,  and 
had  not  seen  Karuizawa— an  omission, 
I  was  told,  which  indicated  both  moral 
and  mental  obliquity.  Mental,  because 
Karuizawa  spells  Asama,  the  largest 
active  volcano  in  Japan;  and  moral, 
because  Karuizawa  in  summer  means 
missionaries,  who  flock  there  from  all 
points  of  the  compass  to  revel  in  the 
upland  air,  to  strengthen  their  bodies, 
and  to  question  their  souls  as  to  what 
their  Mission  really  is.  So  I  hastened 
to  set  myself  right,  and  one  brilliant 
morning  took  the  train  at  Uyeno  and 
sped  northwards  out  of  glowing  Tokyo 
heat. 

Karuizawa  is  a  rather  English-look- 
ing moorland  spot  3000  feet  above  the 
sea,  in  the  very  heart  of  Japan,  some 
90  miles  to  the  west  and  north  of 
Tokyo:  it  is  about  half-way  on  the 
Government  line  which  crosses  from 
one  side  of  the  island  to  the  other.  The 
first  sixty  miles  we  steam  through 
level' country,  irrigated  and  glistening 
with  a  rich  variety  of  crops;  then  leav- 
ing behind  us  Takasaki  and  the  slow 
volume  of  the  Tonegawa,  we  begin  to 
rise  rapidly  from  the  fertile  plain,  as 
we  ascend  a  deep  valley  which  runs 
up  into  the  everlasting  hills;  and  now 
we  stop  for  ten  minutes  at  Yokokawa, 
in  the  heart  of  a  beautiful  picture.  On 
the  left  towers  a  most  dramatic  es- 
carpment, facing  us  like  a  spectacular 
mountain  battlement:  it  is  Miyogisan, 
with  its  jagged  spires  that  crowd  the 
sky  in  this  region  of  purple  shadows 
and  dark  indigo  rifts  of  rock.  Our  en- 
gine is  changed  here,  for  the  Abt  rail 
begins,  and  we  are  lifted  2500  feet  in 
the  next  seven  miles.  (This  section 
cost  the  Government  £30,000  per  mile, 
a  prodigious  outlay  in  Japan.)  We  start 


away  on  our  rack-rail  climb,  every 
window  bristling  with  heads:  the  con- 
trast is  striking  between  the  wild  ir- 
regular beauty  of  the  gorge  and  the 
clean  simplicity  of  the  line,  soaring  up 
with  gentle  bend  to  right  or  left;  tun- 
nel follows  tunnel,  and  the  air  grows 
each  minute  easier  as  we  mount  "1  in 
15":  everywhere  sumptuous  depths  of 
luxuriant  wood,  with  waterfalls  as 
common  as  paving-stones  in  a  hot  city. 
Now  comes  the  final  tunnel,  right  un- 
der the  rampart  face,  a  range  which 
hereabouts  for  miles  is  split  into  deep- 
cleft  pinnacles  ("candles"  the  Japanese 
call  them)  and  strange  fantastic  archi- 
tectural forms.  We  emerge  on  an  un-1 
interesting  featureless  plain,  covered 
with  coarse  grass  instead  of  verdant 
plots  of  rice. 

I  stepped  out  on  the  little  platform, 
thinking  it  terrible  anti-climax,  the 
most  un- Japanese  spot  I  had  seen;  just 
a  few  wooden  houses  near  the  station 
— was  this  the  Karuizawa  dear  to  so 
many  foreigners?  But  the  voice  of  a 
missionary  was  heard  in  the  booking- 
office— and  they  often  prove  very  use- 
ful people.  He  kindly  offered  to  escort 
me  up  a  sandy  road  to  the  village, 
which  lay  a  mile  away.  It  was  grow- 
ing dusk  when  we  entered  the  village 
street,  some  quarter-of-a-mile  in  length, 
and  we  might  easily  have  passed  by 
the  "Manpei  Hotel"— one  of  an  incon- 
spicuous wooden  block— had  there  not 
been  a  couple  of  white  tourists  smok- 
ing out  of  a  window  on  our  right.  No 
doubt  of  their  nationality;  that  queru- 
lous soulless  stare  which  is  their  way 
of  saluting  a  new  arrival:  "O  Lord!" 
it  seems  to  say,  "how  long  must  we 
suffer  Outsiders?"  But  the  Head  of 
the  house  knows  how  to  make  up  for 
their  deficiencies,  as  he  hastens  out  to 
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offer  the  proverbial  "warmest  welcome 
at  an  inn";  so  does  his  young  wife, 
spotlessly  clean,  up  at  five,  the  life  and 
brain  of  the  house,  never  sarcastic  or 
"put  out,"  the  long  day  through  alert 
and  cheerful,  and  always  on  the  spot, 
in  spite  of  six  young  children  to  whom 
she  is  court  of  appeal  at  each  tiniest 
contretemps.  'She  commands  respect 
from  every  nationality,  and  can  do  any- 
thing except  speak  English— and  that 
she  probably  can,  but  Japanese  wom- 
en, unlike  men,  shrink  from  a  foreign 
language  unless  they  can  talk  it  prop- 
erly. Her  penultimate  offspring,  Goro, 
a  boy  of  two,  was  sitting  on  the  dais, 
noting  the  new  imports  with  a  satis- 
fied air,  and  he  now  accosted  me  in 
an  imperious  tone,  "kochi  oide  nasai" 
(please  come  here),  extending  his  fat 
arm,  and  repeating  the  request,  "kochi 
ye  o  kake  nasai"  (please  sit  here).  Wish- 
ing to  respond  to  the  friendliness  of 
his  reception,  I  unlaced  my  shoes— 
which  he  knew  I  should  have  to  do— 
and  stepped  up  in  my  socks  to  sit  be- 
side him  on  the  clean  matting.  Like 
a  lark  he  rose,  and  sweetly  shouting, 
"Goo-de  moning,  Goo-de  bai!"  he  scut- 
tled away  to  the  kitchen  as  quick  as 
his  legs  could  carry  him.  His  mother 
made  contrite  apology,  and  Goro  be- 
came my  fast  friend. 

Dinner  at  seven:  what  long-to-be-re- 
membered mortals  have  we  come 
across  at  these  tables  d'hote  in  Japan, 
sometimes  sitting  next  an  angel  unan- 
nounced, and  now  and  then  the  oppo- 
site. Such  chance  encounters  are  never 
forgotten  in  China  or  Japan:  years 
afterwards,  and  thousands  of  miles 
away,  they  may  meet  again,  but  they 
are  always  old  friends  in  a  kind  of 
immortal  way,  for  they  "hear  the  East 
a-callin'."  The  picture  fascinates;  each 
familiar  detail  of  a  white  man's  meal 
stands  out  with  tenfold  definition  here, 
because  of  the  utterly  contrasting  back- 
ground which  throws  it  up  in  high  re- 
lief: the  metallic  clatter  of  knives  and 


forks,  while  the  children  in  the  lobby 
eat  their  supper  of  rice  with  noiseless 
wooden  hashi  (chop-sticks);  the  asser- 
tive entry  of  strident  boots  amongst 
the  silent  footfall  of  the  nesan  flitting 
to  and  fro  (a  Japanese  waitress  rarely 
fails  to  break  into  a  trot  when  serving 
you);  the  extraordinary  variety  of  fa- 
cial feature  and  color  in  our  little 
party  of  twenty,  as  compared  with  the 
uniformity  of  black  hair  and  black 
eyes  in  the  population  passing  up  and 
down  the  street;  the  more  or  less  com- 
plaining expressions  of  the  white  folk 
lapped  in  every  creature  comfort, 
against  the  divine  indifference  (due  to 
a  coarse-grained  nervous  system,  so 
the  tipplers  say  in  the  Treaty  Ports) 
of  the  sallow  race  who  bear  always  a 
sunny  countenance,  whether  the  palate 
be  tickled  or  no,— while,  most  conspic- 
uous of  all,  at  the  white-skinned  meal 
the  woman  comes  not  to  minister,  but 
to  be  ministered  unto. 

At  this  juncture,  inspired  by  the  ex- 
cellent trout  on  my  plate,  I  ventured 
to  address  again  a  lady  on  my  right, 
who  had  met  my  advances  with  an  ir- 
responsive blank.  She  was  an  unmar- 
ried Englishwoman  of  about  forty,  hair 
almost  white,  a  calm  and  kindly 'face, 
but  an  expression  of  such  genuine  un- 
concern as  to  arrest  attention.  She 
seemed  to  have  weathered  storms,  and 
the  ripples  of  a  table  d'hdte  did  not 
count  in  her  calendar.  Remarking  to 
her  on  the  merits  of  the  fish,  she  re- 
plied, "Yes,  I  only  came  yesterday." 
She  was  exceedingly  deaf,  and  I  asked 
the  twelve-year-old  son  of  the  house  to 
look  after  her.  As  the  meal  proceeded 
she  grew  accustomed  to  the  phrasing 
of  my  voice,  and  began  to  talk  on  her 
own  account.  "Do  you  know  the  coun- 
try round  here?"  she  asked.  I  said  it 
was  my  first  visit.  Ah!  she  had  been 
once  before,  last  year,  and  to-morrow 
she  must  walk  over  to  Kose  to  see  if 
she  could  find  the  spot  where  she  lost 
herself  last  summer. 
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"Lost  yourself?"  I  inquired;  for  the 
hills  had  appeared  so  much  more  open 
and  free  from  forest  than  is  usually 
the  case  in  a  landscape  in  Japan.  I 
forgot  the  tall  grass,  dense  and— when 
tall  enough — more  bewildering  than 
any  forest. 

"Four  days  and  nights  absolutely 
lost,  entirely  alone  for  many  miles;  not 
a  voice  came  near  me,  though  I  walked 
on  and  on  the  whole  time:  not  a  crumb 
to  eat,  but  plenty  of  Water,  above  and 
below." 

She  spoke  in  a  quiet  unimpassioned 
way,  as  if  she  were  plotting  out  some 
needlework  for  a  friend:  whatever  her 
narrative  would  be,  it  would  not  be  of 
the  Rougemont  type. 

The  white  people  began  to  rise  from 
their  ample  meal— a  strenuous  cam- 
paign in  the  eyes  of  the  little  hand- 
maids—and filed  away  with  Chinese 
solemnity,  the  men  to  smoke  in  the 
only  public  room,  the  ladies  to  chat  in 
each  other's  rooms.  This  is  doubtless 
a  moving  sight  to  a  nation  so  steeped 
in  convention  as  the  Japanese,  and, 
though  the  withdrawal  of  the  sex  may 
indicate  some  glimmer  of  propriety  in 
Western  female  minds,  it  probably 
seems  odd  to  them  that  the  separation 
should  occur  at  this  particular  stage, 
for  Japanese  women  enjoy  their  pipe 
as  much  as  men.  (But  what  a  pipe!  as 
dainty  as  jewellery,  with  its  tiny  bowl 
and  mouthpiece  chased  and  polished 
bright.) 

I  went  to  sit  in  the  entrance-hall, 
talking  to  a  missionary  from  southern 
Formosa— for  Karuizawa  is  in  summer 
a  cool  magnetic  spot,  which  draws  the 
Protestant  clergy  from  all  over  Japan 
and  even  China.  Goro  stepped  down 
from  the  domestic  dais,  slipped  on  his 
sandals,  and  came  to  watch  us  sip  our 
coffee.  He  accepted  a  lump  of  sugar 
that  I  tendered  in  token  of  forgiveness, 
and  was  moving  off  with  it— barely 
held  between  finger  and  thumb— to 
show  his  mother,  but  that  observant 


slender1  matron  promptly  called,  "o  jiyi 
nasai—^iidn  da?"  ("make  your  bow— 
what  are  you  thinking  of?"):  where- 
fore Black-Eyes  returned  and  offered 
due  acknowledgment,  placing  his  two 
palms  on  the  floor,  and  ducking  his 
round  head  till  it  lay  between  them. 
Then  he  flew  to  his  mother,  who  made 
much  of  him. 

Outside  in  the  village  street  a  verti- 
cal summer  rain  was  falling,  too  heavy 
for  English  taste.  The  villagers  strode 
up  and  down  on  their  high  gtta,  the 
light  from  many-colored  lanterns  scat- 
tered in  twinkling  points  across  the 
steaming  road;  each  man,  woman  or 
child  walked  demurely  beneath  his 
wide  umbrella— a  heavy  structure  of 
thick  oiled  paper,  not  the  toy  variety 
that  travels  West— with  a  cylindrical 
pendent  halo  dripping  round  him  as  he 
went.  They  stop  and  chat  in  the  down- 
pour rattling  like  hard  peas  on  the 
stretched  paper,  talking  with  that 
good-humored  indifference  to  discom- 
fort which  so  astounds  a  man  of  West- 
ern birth.  Higher  up  the  street  were 
sounds  of  revelry,  where  a  few  cronies 
were  tossing  off  their  sake  after  the 
drudgery  of  the  day;  and  round  the 
corner,  as  in  model  Christian  lands,  a 
little  vice  was  having  its  innings.  One- 
thing  we  missed,  for  the  voice  of  the 
Hooligan  is  not  heard  in  Japan. 

Within  our  wooden  hostelry  there 
was  a  rustle  of  skirts  again,  as  the 
ladies  came  back  to  the  lords.  My 
deaf  neighbor  sat  down  with  a  mis- 
sionary group  in  the  porch,  who  begged 
her  to  tell  how  she  lost  herself  last 
year  on  the  hills.  She  began  forthwith, 
in  a  contented  unobtrusive  tone. 

"Yes,  it  was  very  curious.  I  had 
gone  up  to  sleep  at  Kose  (a  tiny  spa 
four  miles  to  the  north  on  higher 
ground),  and  in  the  morning,  as  I 
walked  alone  on  the  path  that  leads  to 
Kusatsu,  there  were  such  splendid 
wild-flowers  growing  near  that  I  could 
not  help  turning  off  to  pick  them.    You- 
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know  how  tall  the  grass  becomes  in 
summer,  and  how  it  looks  like  ordinary 
turf  a  mile  away,  because  the  top  is 
all  one  height.  Well,  I  strayed  a  few 
yards  from  the  path,  picking  here  and 
there,  not  noticing  the  grass  was  deep- 
er every  step,  and  when  I  had  my 
arms  full  I  turned  to  get  back  to  the 
path.  Of  course  I  could  not  see  it,  for 
the  grass  rose  above  my  head;  but  I 
felt  certain  I  was  retracing  my  steps 
the  way  I  came,  and  in  any  case  it 
wag  only  a  matter  of  a  hundred  yards 
or  so.  However,  no  path  came,  so  I 
pushed  through  the  tangle  in  another 
direction.  Almost  instantly  I  felt  sick, 
as  you  do  at  the  beginning  of  an  earth- 
quake, for,  though  I  must  be  quite 
near  to  the  path,  yet  with  grass  all 
round  above  my  eyes  there  was  no 
knowing  what  would  happen:  I  might 
be  going  right  away  at  that  very  mo- 
ment, and  the  possibilities  came  like  a 
shock.  I  believe  I  lost  my  head  at 
once;  I  could  not  think,  so  I  kept  mov- 
ing one  way,  then  another.  But  simply 
pushing  through  this  tall  tough  grass 
is  very  tiring  work,  even  if  you  are  on 
sloping  ground  and  can  judge  where 
you  will  come  out;  and  when  it  is  level 
all  round  you,  the  heart  is  taken  out  of 
you,  from  the  feeling  that  every  step 
is  probably  burying  you  deeper.  It  is 
like  being  in  a  maze,  with  no  one  to 
show  the  way  out;  only  this  maze  last- 
ed miles,  for  all  I  knew." 

"Could  you  not  attract  any  one's 
notice  by  shouting?"  the  audience 
wished  to  know. 

"I  did  shout,  several  times,  but  you 
see  there  are  no  cottages  near,  nor  cul- 
tivated fields,  so  that  it  is  not  often 
any  one  would  be  going  along  the 
path;  besides,  buried  in  that  grass,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  judge  where  a 
voice  came  from;  and  then,  if  they 
heard,  they  would  not  pay  much  at- 
tention, as  I  could  not  speak  Japanese. 
The  heat  was  so  stifling  too,  that  the 
more  effort  I  made  the  more  suffocated 


I  felt;  and,  since  whichever  way  I 
faced  I  could  see  no  view  but  the  for- 
est of  grass  stems  shutting  me  in,  and 
could  get  no  fresh  air  on  my  face,  I 
soon  burnt  like  a  fever.  Though  it  was 
blazing  sunshine  overhead,  I  was  more 
helpless  than  an  infant  in  a  dark  room, 
for  there  were  no  sights  or  sounds  to 
steer  me  out." 

"But,"  we  persisted,  "surely  some 
one  at  Kose,  Japanese  or  foreigner,, 
must  have  heard  if  you  had  kept  on 
calling." 

"I  thought  so  too,  but  no  reply  came 
to  my  shouts,  and  my  voice  is  not  a 
very  powerful  one:  besides,  each  fresh 
time  that  I  shouted  and  there  was  no 
answer,  I  grew  more  scared,  and 
thought  I  should  go  mad.  I  looked  at 
my  watch,  and  only  half  an  hour  ago 
I  was  on  the  open  path,  quite  at  home, 
—now  I  was  caught  in  a  trap,  cut  off 
from  help;  for  in  which  direction  did 
it  lie?  and  without  any  clue  to  guide 
my  struggles.  It  was  like  being 
drowned,  only  not  in  nice  clear  water, 
but  drowning  choked  by  miles  of  hide- 
ous overlapping  grass:  it  closed  in 
tight  behind  me  as  I  pushed  my  way, 
and  there  was  no  chance  of  an  outlook 
with  it  up  above  my  head.  (By  setting 
to  work  to  tear  up  armfuls  of  the 
grass,  and  making  a  mound  to  stand 
upon,  she  might  perhaps  have  gained 
a  view  and  sighted  some  landmark 
that  would  set  her  a  course;  but  the 
stems  are  so  stiff  and  serrated  that 
they  easily  make  the  hands  bleed.)  If  j 
I  had  been  a  foot  taller  I  should  have 
laughed  and  been  out  in  a  minute  or 
two;  but  those  few  inches  buried  me 
alive." 

She  smiled  and  added,  "You  think  I 
was  very  foolish  to  be  done  so  quickly; 
but  I  had  lost  my  presence  of  mind,  it 
was  so  sudden  and  preposterous— just 
to  pick  a  few  flowers,  and  be  snatched 
from  my  surroundings  in  that  creepyV 
way.  I  had  never  had  such  an  experi-  j 
ence  in  China,  and  Japan  was  a  new 
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world  to  me:  I  lost  my  wits,  and  moved 
madly  here  and  there  as  if  I  were  a 
caged  animal.  But  what  would  you 
have  done?" 

We  thought  that,  if  there  was  noth- 
ing to  indicate  where  Kose  lay,  the 
best  thing  would  have  been  simply  to 
choose  one  line  and  plod  straight  on 
till  she  emerged  from  the  jungle;  for 
it  would  not  extend  more  than  two  or 
three  miles  without  a  break. 

And  this,  it  appeared,  was  what  she 
laid  herself  out  to  do,  though  with  no 
such  quick  deliverance:  after  an  hour 
or  two  of  stifling  labor,  without  food 
or  drink,  she  probably  began  to  circle 
round  instead  of  making  bee-line  prog- 
ress. She  had  but  a  murky  memory 
left  of  that  excruciating  day;  it  was 
one  great  volume  of  scare  with  no  re- 
lieving incident:  perpetual  untiring 
grass,  and  her  perpetual  toil  inside  it. 
.  .  .  The  hours  passed  by,  and  there 
she  was  still  laboring  like  a  squirrel  in 
a  cage;  grass  against  civilization,  and 
fool's-mate  to  the  heir  of  all  the  ages. 
Her  head  was  buzziug  horribly,  and 
her  whole  body  was  painfully  tense 
from  the  everlasting  pressure  of  wiry 
stems.  ...  At  last  the  sun  was  low 
in  the  sky,  .  .  .  and  as  it  began  to  set 
—she  quietly  walked  out  on  to  open 
ground,  and  instantaneously  fell  down 
in  a  heap. 

When  she  regained  consciousness  it 
was  already  dark,  and  stars  kept 
watch  over  the  wild  uplands  of  Shin- 
ano.  (She  was  4000  or  5000  feet  above 
the  sea.)  There  were  no  trees  around, 
only  occasional  patches  of  scrub,  and 
the  open  area  seemed  to  extend  some 
miles:  it  was  exceedingly  still,  and  she 
could  not  hear  any  sounds  of  living 
things;  worst  of  all,  there  was  no  long- 
imagined  music  of  water,— for  she  was 
above  the  slopes.  Considering  that  it 
was  only  the  fourth  day  since  she  land- 
ed in  Japan,  she  was  certainly  well 
inside:  and  now  in  this  utter  solitude, 
weak  from  want  of  food,  those  inde- 


scribable faint  tastes  and  odors  in  the 
air,  which  distinguish  every  land  from 
others  (we  never  notice  them  unless 
we  are  alone),  streamed  through  and 
saturated  her;  she  felt  Japan,  as  if  she 
had  known  the  country  ev#er  since  its 
cosmic  birth.  She  grew  light-headed, 
no  longer  scared  or  tense  with  fever- 
ish strain;  and  as  she  walked  to  and 
fro  in  the  dark,  the  concrete  facts  of 
tiny  Kose  nestling  in  its  trees,  and 
Karuizawa  with  its  cosmopolitan  pic- 
nic far  below,  faded  off  into  oblivion: 
texts  from  "the  Bible"— records  of  old 
Asiatic  experience— took  their  place, 
and  she  repeated  them  aloud  again  and 
again  while  she  paced  her  lonely  beat 
on  Far  Eastern  hills.  "A  very  present 
help  in  trouble"— she  spoke  it  quite 
clearly,  so  that  she  might  be  sure  some 
one  had  said  it:  well,  she  was  certain- 
ly in  trouble,  and  it  was  bound  to  come 
right.  Was  she  not  even  now  extrica- 
ted from  that  sickening  grass,  breath- 
ing easily  and  unafraid?  In  dreamy 
content  with  the  open  breeze,  she  sat 
down  on  some  peat,  and  sleep  covered 
up  her  utter  exhaustion. 

She  slept  soundly,  because  the  night- 
mare of  the  grass  was  left  behind:  had 
she  not  escaped  from  it  before  dark 
she  must  have  gone  out  of  her  mind 
that  night.  The  coming  of  the  tran- 
quil dawn  awoke  her,  and  she  found 
she  was  dripping  with  dew,  but  this 
was  welcome  to  her  long-parched  lips. 
Nerveless  and  aching  though  she  was, 
she  could  not  remain  sitting  in  such  a 
plight,  so  she  rose  and  went  forward 
with  the  gentle  drop  of  the  watershed. 
She  was  too  empty  and  footsore  (for 
she  had  started  in  thin  shoes)  to  think 
out  any  programme:  but  presently  she 
caught  that  sound  which  is  never  for- 
gotten, the  melody  of  a  watercourse 
when  one  is  past  all  effort.  She  stopped 
a  full  hour  by  the  bubbling  brook,  till 
strength  returned  and  gave  her  some 
mental  grip  of  the  situation.  On  every 
side  of  her  for  empty  miles  lay  the  up- 
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land  undulations,  beautiful  in  the 
morning  sun,  but  to  her  an  unbefriend- 
ing  blank.  She  would  cling  to  this 
stream,  follow  it  with  a  single  eye,  and 
before  the  day  is  done  it  will  bring  her 
surely  to  some  human  outpost.  Could 
she  walk  so  far?  it  was  all  downhill, 
beside  a  sparkling  brook  whose  ca- 
dences will  soothe  her  blistered  brain. 
...  So  the  whole  day  long  she  carried 
out  this  plan,  picturing  nothing  but  the 
human  voices  at  the  end.  The  sun 
blazed  hotter  and  hotter  as  she  toiled 
through  weary  hours  by  the  splashing 
stream,  ever  dropping  to  lower  levels: 
she  had  sunk  out  of  sight  of  the  far- 
spread,  echoless  moorland  view  that 
met  her  eyes  at  dawn,  and  the  deepen- 
ing valley  wound  interminably  on  in 
a  narrower  silence.  She  knew  there 
would  be  no  cows  or  sheep  to  make 
the  shaggy  slopes  companionable;  not 
once  did  she  hear  or  see  any  sign  of 
man  or  the  works  of  man.1  Even  birds 
were  few  and  far  between,  and  when 
they  flitted  across  her  path  it  was  with 
a  noiseless  beating  of  the  wing,  like 
decorous  servants  in  a  spacious  house. 
(Footsteps  in  a  Japanese  house  are 
nearly  inaudible,  dogs  are  rarely  noisy, 
and  the  birds  in  like  manner  seem  to 
live  on  tiptoe  as  they  circle  and  dive 
through  the  brilliant  air— stealing  runs, 
as  it  were— in  furtive  flights.)  Once 
she  thought  she  really  heard  a  laborer 
call;  but  she  turned  the  next  bend,  and 
the  voice  flew  away:  it  was  only  a  pee- 
wit telephoning  home. 

As  she  grew  weaker  with  each  pass- 
ing hour,  the  stream  at  her  side  grew 
stronger;  its  note  had  changed  from 
the  dancing  treble  of  the  heights  to  a 
weighty  undertone,  as  it  swept  in 
deeper  volume  under  overshadowing 
hills.  It  was  less  companionable  now 
that  it  was  more  masterful;  the  jour- 
ney beside  it  hourly  became  more  pain- 


ful, for  the  edge  of  the  river  was  get- 
ting strewn  with  the  dihris  of  last 
June.  Stumbling  hard  against  one  of 
these  great  stones  that  littered  her 
path,  she  suddenly  discovered  that  her 
shoes  were  altogether  gone;  some  time 
ago  they  had  deserted  her,—  and  again 
the  iron  entered  deep  into  her  soul. 
Both  feet  were  bruised  and  bleeding, 
swollen  from  huyu  bites  (a  small  sand- 
fly that  leaves  a  poisonous  wound), 
burning  and  aching,  rigid  if  she  stopped 
for  rest;  and  yet  there  was  no  sign  of 
the  goal.  .  .  .  The  yellowing  light  re- 
minded her  it  was  now  two  days  since 
she  tasted  a  grain  of  food;  but  what 
was  that  in  front,  on  which  its  level 
rays  struck  full  with  such  a  callous 
glare?  Before  she  could  actually  dis- 
tinguish the  details  she  stopped  dead, 
as  if  stunned,  for  she  discerned  a  cul- 
minating cruel  blow:  from  the  valley- 
slopes  on  her  right— she  had  taken  the 
right  bank  of  the  stream— there  surged 
abruptly  vertical  out  of  the  moorland 
grass  a  wall  of  naked  rock,  which 
thrust  itself  into  the  swirling  flood  a 
precipitous  headland  bar.  The  stream 
swung  sharply  round  the  polished  base 
to  the  left,— but  she  was  once  more 
fool's-mated.  One  glance  at  that  depth 
of  rushing  water,  and  she  knew  she 
was  marooned  for  another  night,  the 
winding  clue  turned  traitor,  after  she 
had  followed  its  weary  bends  (and 
with  what  torture)  all  that  silent  sum- 
mer day.  Each  minute  the  dear  light 
lessened  in  this  far-away  hollow  of  the 
vast  unwitting  world;  she  looked  for 
some  way  of  escape  by  mounting  up  on 
the  right  and  rounding  the  protuber- 
ance in  its  rear;  but  the  slopes  that 
darkened  over  her  were  a  chaos  of 
rough,  steep,  marshy  ground,  without 
a  trace  of  human  track  to  give  her 
heart  for  the  climb.  If  she  could 
climb,  it  might  be  into  that  tall  grass 


1  In  Japan  less  than  a  fourth  of  the  whole 
surface  is  cultivated;  thus  there  are  many 
wide   areas  of  forbidding  solitude.        Sheep   can- 


not graze,  because  the  serrated  grass  causes 
hemorrhage  Internally,  and  cattle  for  the  same 
reason   are   mostly    fed   indoors. 
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again;  but  it  was  no  use  trying,  the 
last  of  her  feeble  strength  had  gone 
with  the  light:  it  was  better  to  sit 
down,  and  die  quietly  in  the  dark. 

Texts  forsook  her  too  in  this  hour  of 
need,  or  came  only  in  fragments,  use- 
less as  broken  glasses  when  one  wants 
to  read.  She  must  have  crouched  mo- 
tionless, empty  of  thought  or  feeling, 
for  an  hour  or  two  under  that  impas- 
sive crag,  her  wornout  eyes  gazing 
with  a  blind  nppeal  at  those  faithful 
points  of  starlight  steady  behind  the 
clouds  that  drifted  down  the  sky:  they 
held  her  like  a  mirage,  for  her  brain 
had  been  full  of  the  twinkling  lights  of 
the  imagined  hamlet  she  would  come 
upon  ere  night.  Then,  like  other  mi- 
rages this  one  went;  the  sky  turned 
thick  as  lead,  and  it  began  to  rain. 
No  English  shower  was  this,  but  a 
deluge  of  a  large  and  generous  type, 
huge  as  the  vast  Pacific  whence  it 
hailed;  all  night  the  hissing  flood 
rushed  down  as  straight  as  shot,  with- 
out a  gust  or  intermittent  lull,  calmly 
unhasting  as  an  Oriental  when  he  set- 
tles to  a  patient  piece  of  work.  Behind 
her  the  cruel  cliff  ran  rivulets,  and  the 
ground  in  front  echoed  with  life  as  the 
surface  seethed  in  a  froth  of  shivered 
drops:  the  river  might  have  been  far 
away,  so  drowned  was  its  voice  in  the 
roar  of  rain.  She  rose  to  make  sure 
of  its  existence,  and  when  she  reached 
the  inaudible  current,  a  strange  whim 
seized  her  suddenly.  Taking  off  bodice 
and  hat,  she  walked  in  up  to  her  waist, 
standing  in  a  pool  outside  the  suck  of 
the  stream,  and  she  turned  her  face 
right  up  to  the  hiss  of  the  resounding 
gloom.  .  .  .  The  incessant  sting  of  the 
rainfall  on  her  skin  was  saving  her 
reason  and  life;  by  degrees  she  felt  as 
unperturbed  as  she  had  been  on  that 
Kose  path  ages  ago;  the  more  the  rain 
dashed  down  the  calmer  beat  her  pulse, 
her  fevered  fancies  died  away,  and  a 
whole  text  rose  from  the  dark  and 
:stood  before  her  plain  (our  cherished 


"texts"— had  they  not  all  -an  Asiatic 
birth?):  "There  is  no  man  that  hath 
left  home,  or  wife,  or  brothers  and  sis- 
ters, or  parents,  or  children,  for  the 
kingdom  of  God's  sake,  who  shall  not 
receive  manifold  more  in  this  time,  and 
in  the  time  to  come  eternal  life."  Well, 
she  did  most  of  that  some  years  ago, 
when  she  first  went  out  to  bury  her- 
self among  the  crowded  yellow  faces 
of  a  Chinese  city  deep  inland.  Then 
the  more  poignant  saying  came  word 
for  word  distinct  above  the  storm:  "If 
any  man  come  unto  me,  and  hate  not 
his  own  father  and  mother,  and  wife 
and  children,  brothers  and  sisters,  yea, 
and  his  own  life  also,  he  cannot  be  my 
disciple."  To-night  she  was  reft  from 
all  her  friends  as  utterly  as  if  she 
hated  them:  she  was  out  of  humanity's 
reach,  as  wholly  as  if  in  another  world. 
That  sphinx-like  rock  had  cut  off  hu- 
man help,  and  now  she  was  indeed 
alone.  ...  She  stood  quite  still,  keenly 
aware,  responsive  to  the  Real  Pres- 
ence; and  soon  she  felt  strangely  at 
home.  The  earth  must  turn  its  back 
on  our  sun  before  the  constant  stars 
can  be  seen;  and  "man's  extremity  is 
God's  opportunity." 

She  said  she  stood  in  the  swelling 
river  all  that  night,  heeding  the  heavy 
unrelenting  rain  as  little  as  gossamer, 
untroubled  by  thoughts  of  the  morrow, 
unconscious  of  aches  or  bodily  exhaus- 
tion. .  .  .  She  remembered  it  was  pour- 
ing hard  when  dawn  stole  in;  but  the 
interminable  clamor  ceased  soon  after- 
wards, and  a  quiet  world  began  to 
glisten  out  in  luminous  relief.  Feeling 
as  if  that  vigil  of  rain  had  severed  her 
from  her  previous  life  and  launched 
her  on  a  new  existence,  she  stepped 
from  the  bed  of  the  stream,  and  un- 
concernedly took  off  her  clothes— for 
they  were  drenched,  though  it  made 
no  impression  on  her.  Without  ulterior 
aim — most  things  were  unimportant 
now— but  moved  by  inherited  instinct, 
she  spread  them  on  large  flat  stones  to 
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dry;  then  relapsed  into  living  over 
again  those  silent  realities  of  the  night. 
Hours  passed,  and  she  idly  noticed  that 
the  garments  were  quite  dry;  the  sun 
was  very  hot,  and  she  quietly  dressed 
again. 

There  stood  that  headland  blocking 
the  curve  ahead;  clearly  the  thing  to 
do  is  to  turn  one's  back  on  it,  and  walk 
in  the  opposite  direction.  She  was  no 
longer  scared  or  torn  by  whirls  of 
thought;  her  programme  was  laid  down 
by  logic,  unswayed  by  emotion,  and 
she  breathed  on  a  higher  plane  half 
insulated  from  the  touch  of  common 
sensory  things,  because  during  the 
night  a  merciful  cushion  had  been  in- 
terposed; she  walked  the  riverside  un- 
stirred within,  as  a  missile  cleaves  the 
air.  Scale  that  promontory?  no,  not 
with  naked  feet  inflamed  like  these 
(the  remains  of  the  stockings  had  been 
discarded,  and  blood-poisoning  had  set 
in);  it  would  be  ridiculous  to  attempt 
it,  with  a  body  destitute  of  strength. 
Much  wiser  to  go  back  with  the 
stream,  for  that  is  a  definite  route, 
and,  though  uphill,  it  is  a  gradual  as- 
cent; in  a  crippled  condition  easy  gra- 
dients are  to  be  preferred.  (No  thought 
arose  that  it  would  be  retracing  the 
terrible  toil  of  yesterday;  simply  there 
was  the  stream,  and  up  its  valley  lay 
the  obvious  route.) 

And  thus  she  entered  on  the  pitiless 
third  day  of  her  unnoticed  drift- 
travel,  indeed,  in  the  true  sense  of  the 
word.  The  valley  had  enchained  her 
with  its  silence  coming  down;  it  was 
doubly  silent  going  up,  for  now  she 
was  quite  deaf.  While  straining 
through  the  midnight  storm  to  absorb 
the  voice  from  Heaven,  she  had  lost 
the  power  of  focussing  nearer  sounds 
on  earth;  and  an  observer,  had  there 
been  any,  of  that  desolate  ascent, 
would  have  seen  a  solitary  figure  pa- 
tiently working  its  way  to  higher 
ground;  painfully  crippled  to  the  out- 
er eye,  yet  ever  moving  forward  with 


a  calm  continuance  that  gave  the  im- 
pression of  ease.  Her  eye  never  wan- 
dered from  the  narrowing  stream,  but 
its  music  was  inaudible;  she  saw  noth- 
ing in  its  sparkling  course,  not  even 
when  shadows  of  white  cumulus  cloud 
that  drifted  overhead  shone  mirrored 
a  moment  in  some  placid  pool,  like 
silky  continents  of  fairy  land,  or  a 
forest  of  tufted  foliage-crease.  At  in- 
tervals throughout  the  long  ascent  she 
stooped  to  rinse  her  mouth,  then  on 
again  as  a  matter  of  course:  man  does 
not  live  by  bread  alone— how  much  less 
women.  Not  hunger  or  thirst  pos- 
sessed her  mind,  but  a  single  instinct 
ruled  her  steps,  to  attain  the  open  lev- 
els of  the  watershed.  Though  the  track 
was  a  via  crucis  to  her  wounded  feet, 
she  planted  them  firmly  and  walked 
erect,  a  serene  automaton  smiling  at 
pain:  she  noticed  the  blood,  the  sinister 
discoloration  of  the  joints,— that  should 
not  be;  but  her  soul  was  outside  such 
petty  incidents,  and  she  kept  her  way 
unruffled  by  the  sight. 

Panting  and  trembling  in  every  limb, 
she  found  herself  at  last  emerging  in 
full  view  of  the  illimitable  upland 
panorama.  Down  in  the  west  a  world 
of  rugged  outlines  rose  and  fell  in  far- 
away peaks  of  velvet  indigo  edge, 
against  a  deepening  glory  of  crimson 
sky.  A  few  miles  in  front  Asama 
blocked  the  air,  and  as  the  twilight 
tints  died  out  its  summit  flickered 
with  the  glow  of  that  reverberating 
furnace  in  its  depths;  while  wreaths 
of  tight-curled  issuing  smoke  slowly 
unrolled  and  spread  themselves  lazily 
down  the  mountain  flank,  with  a  pun- 
gent waft  of  sulphur  borne  to  the  ter- 
race where  she  stood.  The  evening 
and  the  morning  were  the  third  day: 
it  was  a  marvellous  expanse  of  silence 
that  she  saw;  was  any  of  it  real?  The 
sulphur  smell  recalled  her  to  the  earth, 
and  the  uplifted  shape  of  the  great 
volcano  seemed  to  rouse  some  instinct 
of  locality  in  her  dried-up  brain.     She 
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did  not  reason  that  because  the  sun 
had  set  on  her  right  therefore  her 
homeward  route  lay  more  or  less 
ahead.  Asama  led  her  unawares, 
Asama  that  dominates  the  Karuizawa 
sky,  the  first  sight  looked  for  in  the 
morning  air  when  the  missionary  steps 
outside  his  little  house,  and  wonders 
what  delightful  walk  will  shape  itself 
to-day.  .  .  .  She  suddenly  screamed 
aloud,  again  and  again,  with  all  her 
strength:  not  shrieks  of  fright,  but  of 
mere  relief,  an  unconscious  effort  to 
tear  herself  from  the  nightmare  that 
had  suffocated  her  so  long,  from  its 
conspiracy  of  silence  and  benumbing 
Arctic  desolation.  She  never  sat  down 
at  all  that  night,  but  strode  painfully 
southwards  through  the  scrub,  hurling 
her  cries  incessantly  as  she  went,  a 
sheer  animal  protest  against  the  out- 
rageous situation  in  which  she  found 
herself.  (She  said  that  she  screamed 
with  reckless  disregard— but  so  each 
one  of  us  believes  when  he  is  making 
very  mediocre  groans  at  the  waking 
climax  of  an  ordinary  domestic  night- 
mare.) 

But  she  pushed  on,  tense  as  steel; 
and  while  her  shouts  at  regular  in- 
tervals startled  the  midnight  ( air,  the 
tiny  buyu  never  ceased  to  bite  the 
swollen  feet,  and  hour  after  hour  on 
Asama's  summit  the  red  glow  flickered 
like  some  laboring  forge  of  a  greater 
world.  ...  As  daylight  opened  up  the 
branches  of  the  teees  she  left  off 
screaming;  her  throat  was  fearfully 
dry.  She  veered  to  and  fro  in  search 
of  a  pool,  but  none  was  visible:  this 
day  was  going  to  be  the  hottest  of  all 
—as  she  noted  the  depth  of  the  shad- 
ows on  her  path,  and  the  solid  blue 
of  the  heaven  above.  The  ground  was 
getting  strewn  with  cindery  dust  and 
gravel:  there  had  once  been  a  forest 
where  she  walked,  but  only  charred 
stumps  now  remained  to  tell  the  tale 
of  the  big  eruption  120  years  ago,  and 
the  ravages  were  half  concealed  by  a 
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dainty  growth  of  greenest  slender  un- 
derwood. 

Wondering  to  find  she  moved  so 
frictionless  through  this,  she  discov- 
ered she  was  on  a  track,— a  living  hu- 
man path  at  last.  Great  fires  of  feel- 
ing began  to  surge,  for  the  first  time 
she  staggered  in  her  walk;  the  path 
emerged  from  out  the  copse;  coarse 
grass  redeemed  by  splendid  flowers— 
the  vivid  gentian  blue,  and  sumptuous 
lilies  white— came  into  the  foreground 
on  her  left.  In  a  flash  the  steel  casing 
dropped  from  her  heart  and  brain,  and 
she  quivered  helplessly.  That  Japanese 
hut,  a  hundred  yards  ahead!  It  is  the 
very  cottage  where  she  slept;  can  she 
possibly  get  there?  Instantly  she 
framed  her  shrivelled  lips  to  pronounce 
the  two  words  midzukudasai  ("water, 
please,"— the  only  ones  she  knew),  and 
repeating  them  with  desperate  tenacity 
—for  she  felt  she  would  be  speechless 
soon— she  aimed  herself  wildly  at  the 
little  shed,  tottered  with  a  stumbling 
knock  against  the  door,  stood,  sway- 
ing, while  the  woman  hurried  out, 
spoke  the  two  words  into  her  soul,  and 
fell  in  a  heap  across  the  threshold. 

And  is  there  care  in  Heaven? 

a  poet  asked  three  hundred  years 
ago; 

There  is:    else   much  •  more  wretched 

were  the  cace 
Of  men  than  beasts, 

because  man  needs  care  more;  the 
havoc  is  greater  in  his  "cace."  There 
is  also  care  in  the  remotest  corners  of 
this  earth;  as  Mungo  Park  experienced 
when  sick  in  the  unknown  Niger  land, 
and  as  travellers  find  in  every  "sav- 
age" tribe  to-day.  We  can  leave  her 
in  that  hut  secure,  for  where  on  earth 
would  she  meet  with  more  devoted 
care,  combined  with  deft  delight  in 
tendering  help,  than  when  intrusted  to 
a  woman  of  Japan— passion  and  com- 
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petence  of  a  unique  blend.  In  Japan 
they  do  not  spell  "pity"  with  a  capital 
P,  nor  do  they  find  it  necessary  to 
maintain  a  Society  for  Prevention  of 
Cruelty  to  Children,  which  shall  num- 
ber its  convictions  of  inhuman  parents 
by  thousands  every  year.  Living  re- 
mote from  the  long-illuminated  West, 
and  uninformed  of  the  Spectator-ia.1  dis- 
covery2 that  pity  is  a  "Christian  prod- 
uct," unknown  before  the  birth  of 
Christ,  and  unknown  now  in  extra- 
Christian  lands,  they  are  free  without 
impropriety  to  go  on  practising  it  daily 
in  their  unassuming  way,  in  the  com- 
mon-sense manner  of  their  race,  not 
lavishing  it  with  public  blandishment 
on  paltry  cats  or  idle  dogs,  but  reserv- 
ing it  par  excellence  "for  all  young 
children."  This  is  a  nation  not  much 
given  to  adoration  of  Ideas:  they  like 
the  homely  Fact  far  better.  Kindness, 
they  think,  should  begin  with  one's 
own  kind;  and  certainly  the  Japanese 
children  are  a  charming  sight  which 
seems  to  justify  the  untutored  bias  of 
their  gentle  mothers. 

About  9  A.M.  on  the  second  day  of 
The  Test  a  string  of  pack-horses 
lurched  clumsily  down  the  Karuizawa 
street;  at  the  "Manpei  Hotel"  a  coun- 
tryman slipped  off,  and  bowing  himself 
in— with  apologetic  hand  in  front  held 
like  a  deferential  wedge— between  the 
white  men  smoking  there,  begged  for 
a  word  with  the  Honorable  Head.  In 
low  brief  sentences  repeated  he  ex- 
plained that  the  foreign  lady  who  ar- 
rived at  his  cottage  the  night  before 
last  had  not  been  seen  since  the  morn- 
ing-meal of  yesterday.  She  had  not 
meant  to  stay  away,  because  she  took 
nothing  with  her,  not  even  an  umbrella 
for  the  sun.  Had  the  Head  any  hon- 
orable news  of  the  lady?  or  perhaps  he 
was  not  alarmed,  since  he  had  such  in- 
timate acquaintance  with  manners  and 
habits  of  foreign  folk  who  travel? 

1  Published  on  the  21st  of  July,    1900. 


But  the  Head  was  considerably  per- 
turbed by  this  message  from  the  moor- 
land wastes.  The  lady  had  been  his 
guest,  and  it  was  he  who  had  made 
the  arrangements  for  her  trip  to  Kose; 
and  his  Japanese  blood,  inheriting 
three  centuries  of  the  Tokugawa  regime 
of  responsibility,  curdled  at  the  thought 
that  trouble  had  befallen  her.  He  called 
his  wife,  who  came  out  from  the 
kitchen  (how  could  so  small  a  kitchen 
furnish  such  a  varied  meal?)  with 
round  arms  bare,  and  to  her  he  im- 
parted the  distressing  news— in  the 
unemotional  tone  of  a  chef  discussing 
commissariat. 

There  was  not  much  dawdling  after 
that.  Before  the  foreigners  had  fin- 
ished their  cigars  the  word  had  gone 
forth  that  every  able-bodied  villager 
could  have  a  job  and  earn  his  30  sen 
(7%d.)  by  joining  the  rescue-party  to 
scour  the  heights  all  day.  Seated  on 
the  rice-straw  mats  in  the  very  heart 
of  the  arrangements,  Master  Goro 
promptly  entered  into  the  spirit  of 
affairs,  and  climbing  straightway  on  to 
the  back  of  the  head  jinriki-man,  an- 
nounced his  readiness  to  start  at  once. 
Taro,  the  eldest  boy,  skilled  in  the 
hardest  Chinese  ideographs,  and  quite 
at  home  with  ordinary  English  talk, 
begged  earnestly  that  he  might  have  a 
day  off  too,  "for,"  said  he,  "they  can- 
not speak  to  her  when  they  find  her, 
but  I  can."  His  father  bade  him  stay 
in  the  house.  How  could  the  foreign- 
ers' meals  be  properly  served  if  he 
were  not  at  his  usual  post  to  place 
their  wine  or  beer  beside  their  plate 
within  a  few  seconds  of  the  order 
given,  and  to  keep  his  sharp  head  fixed 
with  nimble  eye  on  the  whims  of  that 
peppery  gentleman  from  Dokkani. 

Thus  at  ten  o'clock  the  village  ex- 
pedition sallied  forth— a  chorus  of  "so 
desut  domo!"  (eh?  dear,  dear!)  in  its 
rear— equipped  with  food  and  a  supply 
of  lanterns  in  case  of  need,  taking 
with  them  also  visions  of  liberal  sake" 
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at  the  happy  ending  of  their  quest. 
They  rounded  the  corner  to  the  left, 
and  Karuizawa  nesmed  its  sunny  re- 
pose, except  where  some  active  men 
and  maids  defied  the  sun  with  lawn- 
tennis,  while  missionary  boys  and  girls 
careered  on  bicycles. 

Soon  after  dark  the  Head  and  some 
of  his  men  returned,  more  serious  than 
they  went;  the  lady  had  vanished  ut- 
terly, without  a  trace  of  her  wander- 
ings. Most  of  the  searchers  stayed  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Kose,  sleeping  by 
turns  and  scouting  far  and  wide  with 
shouts  and  many-colored  lanterns  held 
aloft  on  bamboo  poles  above  the  grass. 
Then  the  heavy  rain  came  down  and 
stopped  pi'oceedings  for  the  night,— 
that  night  which  she  spent  waist-deep 
in  the  stream  beneath  the  cliff.  With 
the  early  light  of  the  third  day  a  rein- 
forcement of  searchers  arrived.  The 
whole  band  was  now  scattered  along 
every  point  of  the  compass,  and  the 
moors  became  eloquent  with  weirdest 
cries.  The  searchers  themselves  grew 
keener  as  the  issue  appeared  more  des- 
perate; and  the  lady  was  not— as  she 
thought— the  only  one  who  tramped 
and  screamed  all  night  in  view  of  As- 
ama's  peak.  But  in  such  waste  land 
a  solitary  figure  is  as  hard  to  find— es- 
pecially when  deaf— as  the  needle  in 
the  hay;  so,  in  spite  of  their  fantastic 
shouts,  she  had  slipped  through  their 
lines  and  reached  the  bourne  alone. 
Indeed,  long  after  she  had  been  washed 
and  tended  by  the  happy  woman  in 
the  hut,  and  by  a  Japanese  doctor 
brought  from  Karuizawa,  the  strag- 
gling knots  of  rescuers  were  pushing 
farther  and  farther  away  from  rejoic- 
ing Kose. 

The  lady's  eyes  opened  about  sunset, 
when  she  saw  a  white-faced  woman 
sitting  patiently  by  her  side;  she  did 
not  recognize  that  it  was  one  of  her 
fellow-workers,  but  simply  asked  for 
"tea."  They  gave  her  a  cup  of  hot 
milk-and-water,  which  satisfied  her  so 


that  she  speedily  fell  asleep  again.  Her 
feet  had  looked  so  horrible  that  her 
friends  had  several  hours  before  wired 
to  the  big  Scotsman  in  Tokyo  begging 
that  he  would  come  the  ninety  miles 
at  once.  The  message  reached  him  as 
he  returned  for  tea  to  his  pretty  house 
on  the  bank  of  the  Sumida,  after  a 
long  day's  work  through  endless  Tokyo 
streets,  with  thermometer  at  95°;  but 
though  no  light  weight,  he  was  ever 
the  readiest  of  emergency  men.  He 
filled  his  bag,  took  another  four,  miles 
of  jinrikisha  to  Uyeno  Station,  and 
the  midnight  train  turned  him  out 
in  cool  Karuizawa.  Not  much  after 
dawn  he  was  with  the  lady  in  the 
Kose  hut. 

She  had  recovered  consciousness,  and 
was  not  a  bit  dismayed  by  the  doctor's 
serious  view  of  the  case.  He  said  she 
must  be  moved  at  once,  and,  if  pos- 
sible, get  down  to  Yokohama  that  very 
evening,  where  he  would  see  her  safe 
in  hospital.  So  in  a  kago—a  sort  of 
hammock  slung  from  a  bamboo  pole, 
the  immemorial  conveyance  in  Japan 
before  the  jinrikisha  came  in  '72— car- 
ried by  two  of  the  search-party,  she 
was  smoothly  borne  to  Karuizawa, 
placed  in  the  noonday  train,  and  at 
dinner-time  was  surrounded  by  white 
men's  faces  in  the  white  man's  hospi- 
tal, looking  out  on  the  far-travelled 
ships  in  that  deep  blue  bay.  Next 
morning  the  medical  staff  urged  ampu- 
tation of  both  feet,  in  the  hope  of  ar- 
resting fatal  mischief.  But  she  would 
not  hear  of  it;  she  was  inflexible,  not 
from  vanity,  but  because  of  the  new- 
born atmosphere  of  assurance  that 
seemed  to  buoy  her  since  the  night  in 
the  storm.  Those  feet,  she  said,  had 
done  so  much  for  her  in  her  hour  of 
need;  she  could  not  now  discard  them, 
she  would  rather  take  her  chance. 
With  grave  misgivings  the  doctors  had 
to  submit.  But  her  confidence  was 
justified,  and  in  a  fortnight  she  was 
strolling  on  the  Bund,  as  unconcerned 
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as  the  youngest  clerk  from,  the  H.  and 
S.  Bank. 

This  was  the  end  of  her*  tale.  She 
had  had  to  leave  Japan  just  after  her 
recovery,  and  had  only  now  been  able 
to  pay  her  second  visit.  To-morrow 
she  must  walk  up  to  Kose,  and  renew 
acquaintance  with  the  landscape  that 
had  entered  so  into  her  life.  She 
would  like  to  see  if  she  could  find  the 
exact  spot  where  she  was  suddenly 
kidnapped:  the  very  grass-stems,  grat- 
ing in  the  breeze,  had  an  irresistible 
fascination. 

Breakfasting  early  next  morning, — 
porridge  handed  hot  at  6  A.  M., — I 
strolled  outside  to  reconnoitre  where  I 
was  by  daylight.  The  charm  of  Karui- 
zawa  lies  in  its  open  space  of  moor, 
its  elbow-room  so  rare  in  a  country 
where  villages  are  mostly  crowds,  and 
also  in  its  tonic  air,  limpid  from  its 
remoteness,  its  very  touch  conveying 
a  sense  of  rest  to  the  fagged  arrivals 
from  the  teeming  coast  of  the  Pacific. 
Most  of  these  consist  of  missionaries 
and  their  families,  who  converge  every 
summer  from  hundreds  of  miles  away 
to  this  high  ground,  "in  order  to  seek 
that  renewed  vigor  of  body  and  soul 
without  which  our  ministrations  can 
have  little  success  amid  the  daily  ob- 
stacles that  confront  us  in  an  alien 
land."  They  also  enjoy  up  here  the 
unaccustomed  treat  of  continuous  tri- 
fling intercourse  with  members  of  their 
own  race:  the  village  is  such  a  tiny 
one  that  the  native  population  is  quite 
swamped  by  the  vivacious  whites;  thus 
their  stay  at  Karuizawa  (lasting  two  or 
three  months  every  year)  brings  them 
some  of  the  cheery  effect  of  "going 
Home."  Every  day  there  are  picnic 
ascents  on  the  hills,  or  wanderings 
down  steep  paths  (sed  revocare  gradum!) 
in  the  depths  of  delicious  woods;  now 
and  then  comes  a  romantic  expedition 
to  climb  Asama  by  night,  peer  into  the 
swirling  pit  of  flame,  and  try  to  keep 


warm  till  the  wonderful  Dawn  shall 
disclose  the  myriad  peaks  of  Japan: 
tea,  tennis  tournaments,  and  religious 
services  divide  the  remainder  of  their 
time,  with  an  occasional  graver  confer- 
ence, at  which  undaunted  puzzled 
hearts  bring  forward  better  methods 
for  "the  evangelization  of  the  unique 
and  stubborn  race  among  whom  our 
lot  is  cast."  In  fact  they  have  a  thor- 
oughly good  time,  right  through  the 
summer  months;  and  who  would 
grudge  it  them?  unless  perhaps  the 
perspiring  merchant  down  in  his  Treaty 
Port,  who  rarely  gets  more  than  a  fort- 
night holiday,— besides  being  a  mere 
unheroic  sinner  into  the  bargain. 
Walking  through  the  unstirred  pool  of 
heat  that  fills  the  Tokyo  streets  in 
August,  I  have  often  missed  familiar 
Protestant  figures  in  the  Christian 
quarters  of  the  city;  and  their  absence 
during  the  long  doyo  (dog-days)  served 
only  to  accentuate  the  worn  black  gar- 
ments of  the  Roman  Catholic  men  and 
women  who  moved  slowly  to  and  fro 
at  their  endless  work  among  the  poor: 
high  or  low  thermometer  is  all  the 
same  to  them  ("unmarried  people  need 
no  change"),  whose  liaison  with  the 
comforts  of  this  life  is  of  the  very 
least,— and  holidays  deferred. 

But  we  have  wandered  from  the  vil- 
lage street  at  early  morn.  Karuizawa 
was  formerly— up  to  that  distant  date, 
when  primary  education  was  estab- 
lished in  England— a  posting-station 
(fifty  men  and  fifty  horses  kept)  on  the 
great  Nakasendo,  the  road  which  runs 
inland  from  Tokyo  to  Kyoto,  while  the 
more  frequented  Tokaido  links  the  two 
capitals  by  a  route  which  hugs  the 
Pacific  coast.  The  inhabitants  gained 
their  living  almost  entirely  from  their 
services  to  noble  travellers  on  the  road: 
but  when  in  1868  a  few  young  Samurai 
dissolved  the  feudal  system,  and  so  re- 
lieved the  Daimios  from  the  obligation 
of  their  periodical  journeys  to  Yedo, 
and  when  a  little  later  railways  came, 
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With  hours  instead  of  days,  Karuizawa 
people— like  too  many  others  in  Japan 
just  then— were  altogether  adrift,  left 
to  shift  for  themselves.  Then  some 
missionaries  discovered  that  the  site 
was  exactly  what  they  wanted  as  a 
summer  resort,  houses  cheap  to  hire  or 
build,  service  in  plenty,  and  surround- 
ings so  primitive  that  they  might  live 
in  a  free-and-easy  way,  without  the 
fear  of  invasion  by  fashionable  tourists 
who  would  make  things  dear  and 
strike  a  discordant  note  in  the  calm 
retreat.  > 

Thus  a  phoenix  village  rose  on  the 
ruin  of  the  irrevocable  past:  presently, 
as  summer  set  in  down  below,  butch- 
ers' meat  and  Western  "groceries" 
came  up,  exhibited  behind  glass  win- 
dows, to  the  amazement  of  the  old  in- 
habitants; then,  as  Western  comforts 
grew  more  common,  until  actual  cows 
were  kept  and  milked,  wives  and  chil- 
dren of  business-men  in  the  Ports  were 
consigned  to  swell  the  missionary  group; 
in  '93  the  Government  built  the  many- 
tunnelled  Abt-rail  track,  and  Karui- 
zawa became  a  station  on  a  trunk-line 
connecting  the  two  seas;  when  the 
"Manpei  Hotel"  was  opened  (with  a 
signboard  painted  in  foreign  letters) 
and  table  d'hote  was  naturalized,  the 
coddled  tourist  thought  that  he  must 
have  "a  look  in"  too,  just  to  see  if 
Asama  really  were  as  "active"  as  they 
said;  while  quite  recently  even  Japan- 
ese gentlemen  of  high  degree  have  be- 
gun to  build  houses  and  introduce  their 
families.  As  in  so  many  other  cases, 
the  world  followed  the  lead  of  the  mis- 
sionaries. Foreigners  are  now  the  rwi- 
son  d'etre  of  Karuizawa,  and  no  echo 
of  Feudalism  haunts  the  hills;  the  for- 
mer pomp  of  the  Nakasendo — with  its 
chronic  injustice— is  forgotten,  and  the 
black-eyed  children  of  to-day  barely 
look  at  the  rack-rail  engine  being 
shunted  on  or  off  the  crowded  trains, 
as  if  it  had  been  always  so.  Asama 
(eight  miles  distant  from  the  station, 


8000  feet  above  the  sea)  alone  remains 
unaltered  by  the  dramatic  upheaval  in 
the  life  of  the  nation  spread  below; 'it 
has  not  been  stirred  to  mark  the  new 
era  by  any  eruption,  but  contents  itself 
with  an  occasional  extra  growl,  and 
waft  of  fine  dust  down  to  the  roses 
miles  away  on  missionary  lawns.  In 
any  other  country  than  Japan  it  would 
be  strange  that  an  obscure  benighted 
moorland  hamlet  should  have  been  so 
quickly  changed  into  a  cosmopolitan 
centre,  so  up-to-date  that  the  voice  of 
the  gramophone  may  be  heard  in  its 
street,  and  spirited  placards  like  the 
following  appeal  to  the  maternal  for- 
eign eye: — 

Here  highest  quality  Cow  support 
alone,  therefore  much  frequent  Milk  in 
prompt  delivery  at  uttermost  small 
price  the  every  day. 

(The  middle-class  Anglo-Saxon  shouts 
for  joy;  but  what  would  he  not  give 
to  be  able  to  express  his  meaning  in 
Japanese  half  as  well  as  these  peas- 
ants do  in  English.) 

About  ten  o'clock  the  lady  was  ready 
to  start,  and  we  made  up  an  escort  of 
five  or  six.  An  hour's  ascending  path 
brought  us  to  Kose,  a  peaceful  hamlet 
in  a  hollow  of  the  hills,  a  cluster  of 
small  houses  that  cater  for  visitors 
who  come  to  bathe,  with  a  very  limpid 
brook  babbling  music  through  the 
trees.  As  we  arrived,  an  exciting  inci- 
dent occurred.  An  English  lady  on  a 
handsome  Australian  mare  was  wait- 
ing to  ride  back  to  Karuizawa,  when 
one  of  a  string  of  pack-horses  tethered 
near  broke  loose,  and  her  steed  began 
to  career  wildly.  A  Cambridge  man 
who  had  come  with  us  to  botanize 
leapt  forward  like  the  handy  man  he 
was,  and  deftly  drew  her  out  of  the 
danger  which  seemed  imminent.  Chil- 
dren of  every  age  ran  out  to  inspect 
the  commotion,  but  speedily  turned 
their  attention  on  us  instead:  a  boy  of 
eighteen    months     made    his    mother 
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transfer  him  to  my  shoulders,  where 
he  reigned  and  approvingly  pulled  my 
hair,  as  though  he  had  known  me  in 
some  previous  existence.  When  we 
see  the  extraordinary  ease  with  which 
this  race  "make  up  to"  foreigners,  we 
are  the  more  impressed  by  the  ability 
of  the  Tokugawa  rule,  which  for  two 
and  a  half  centuries  found  no  difficulty 
in  maintaining  such  an  absolute  seclu- 
sion. We  sat  down  on  the  placid  sward 
and  ate  our  lunch,  enhanced  by  Kirui 
beer  just  cooled  in  the  rapid  brook:  the 
Lady  had  walked  away,  begging  to  be 
allowed  to  go  alone  to  identify  that 
crucial  spot;  so  the  Botanist  laid  out 
his  specimens  while  he  smoked  a  good 
cigar  (choice  Manila,  price  Id.),  and  in 
the  sleepy  calm  of  that  oasis  of  deep 
content  we  felt  more  like  citizens  of 
the  world  than  superior  natives  of  a 
peerless  isle  ten  thousand  miles  away. 
The  shadows  had  grown  before  she 
returned,  tranquil  as  the  woods  around: 
she  had  not  seen  any  sign  of  the  start- 
ing-point    she    sought;    the     unkempt 
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coarse-grained  grass  that  met  her  gaze 
stared  dull  indifference  to  the  question 
in  her  eye.  We  told  her  this  was  as  it 
should  be;  great  works  of  Art  admit  of 
no  encore. 

We  were  preparing  to  go  home,  when 
some  American  ladies  kindly  asked  us 
in  to  a  cup  of  tea  in  a  tiny  house  they 
occupied.  Amongst  them  was  a  girl  of 
fifteen,  with  frank  wistful  eyes  and 
beautiful  white  throat,  who  waited  on 
us  casual  strangers  with  a  sweet  in- 
tensity of  care  that  appealed  to  us  all. 
She  was  there  to  try  what  the  baths 
could  do:  and  now 

in  silence  she  reposes 

where  the  white-crossed  burial  slope, 
which  broods  so  still  above  busy  Yoko- 
hama bay,  has  covered  with  its  cos- 
mopolitan turf  that  young  transparent 
face.  One  was  taken,  the  other  was 
left;  but  I  never  saw  either  again.  Yet 
"ships  that  pass  in  the  night"  in  Japan 
are  not  forgotten,  however  brief  the 
encounter. 

Ernest  Foxwell. 


ALFRED  DE  VIGNY. 


I. 


Alfred  de  Vigny,  the  author  of  Cinq- 
Mars,  was  not  a  Romantic.  If  Lamar- 
tine,  the  elder  Dumas,  Hugo,  Musset 
and  the  rest  of  the  group  whose  influ- 
ence came  from  Chateaubriand  and 
Madame 'de  Stael  may  be  classed  to- 
gether, then  in  externals  Dumas  and 
in  essentials  Musset  were  the  true  Ro- 
mantics. To  say  this  is  not  to  lose 
sight  of  Hugo.  It  is  to  remember  that 
his  work  was  so  largely  an  affair  of 
literary  impersonation  and  that  his  un- 
equalled suppleness  enabled  him  to 
express  himself  in  any  literary  form. 


Romanticism  was  for  him  the  line  of 
least  resistance,  the  literary  mode  that 
excited  most  attention.  He  was  a  Ro- 
mantic by  deliberate  choice,  not  by 
nature,  and  if  in  Les  Burgraves  French 
Romanticism  reached  its  acme,  that 
was  because  Hugo's  visual  imagina- 
tion and  mastery  of  language  were  ex- 
hibited in  a  theme  particularly  favor- 
able to  them.  And  Les  Burgraves  was 
not  a  success,  and  Hugo  was  not,  in 
the  theatre  at  all  events,  the  dramatist 
of  Romanticism.  The  actual  and  suc- 
cessful playwright  of  that  school  was 
Dumas. 
Of  Hugo  and  Dumas  and  Musset,  we 
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in  England  have  heard  a  great  deal, 
of  "Vigny  scarcely  anything.  Yet  he 
had  been  nearly  the  foremost  among 
the  Romantics.  That  most  exigent  and 
qualified  of  tribunals— literary  opinion 
in  France— had  acknowledged  his  real 
merit.  Critics  like  Sainte-Beuve,  M. 
Anatole  France,  M.  Maurice  Paleologue 
and  M.  Emile  Faguet  have  agreed  with 
the  ladies  of  the  Faubourg  Saint-Ger- 
main—who  are  not  critics— that  Vigny 
was  a  man  of  genius.  In  justice  to 
the  critics  it  should  be  said  that  they 
condemn  the  work  which  aroused  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  ladies,  and  in  justice 
to  the  noble  dames  and  demoiselles 
who  so  greatly  admired  Cinq-Mars,  we 
must  remember  that  Romanticism  was 
the  only  wear  in  1826,  and  that  it  had 
a  social  and  political  value  in  addition 
to  its  literary  qualities. 

But  the  most  important  thing  about 
Vigny  and  the  reason  for  his  position 
in  French  literature  is  that  he  pos- 
sessed originality.  He  claims  it,  and 
the  claim  is  not  contested.  Romanti- 
cism in  England  and  France  was 
a  consciously  derivative  movement. 
Avowedly  it  aimed  at  reviving  not  one 
period  merely  but  the  whole  of  the 
Middle  Ages  and  the  Oriental  civiliza- 
tions into  the  bargain.  Here  there  can 
be  no  room  for  originality.  Quarrels 
about  priority  there  may  be,  and  have 
been,  but  about  no  one  except  Vigny 
can  the  question  of  originality  be  even 
raised. 

To  understand  his  originality  we 
have  to  rid  ourselves  of  a  great  part 
of  the  imaginative  stuff  of  our  minds 
and  put  ourselves  in  the  mental  state 
of  eighty  years  ago.  Many  things  in 
Vigny's  poetry  are  commonplaces  to  us, 
but  they  were  not  commonplaces  in 
1822.  To  see  how  he  came  to  feel  and 
think  and  write  as  he  did  we  must 
know  something  of  himself,  of  his  fam- 
ily, of  his  milieu,  and  of  his  period. 

Alfred  Victor  de  Vigny  was  born  on 
March  27,  1797,  at  Loches,  in  the  Tour- 


aine,  where  his  mother  and  her  par- 
ents had  been  imprisoned  by  the  revo- 
lutionary Government.  His  father,  M. 
Leon  de  Vigny,  was  a  veteran  of  the 
Seven  Years'  War,  and  like  all  the 
Vignys  he  held  that  arms  were  the  only 
profession  for  a  gentleman.  The  fam- 
ily was  an  old  one,  but  had  not  been 
for  many  generations  distinguished  in 
any  way.  In  his  young  and  romantic 
days  Alfred  Victor  set  great  store  on 
the  antiquity  of  his  family.  But  he 
sloughed  his  Romantic  garment  in  good 
time.  This  faculty  of  sloughing  the 
sentimentalities  of  his  day  is  charac- 
teristic of  Vigny.  He  had  a  piercing 
eye  for  pretentiousness  and,  up  to  a 
point,  a  power  of  reflection  which  en- 
abled him  to  see  things  as  they  are. 
But  it  was  only  up  to  a  point.  It  did 
not  bring  him  to  the  realism  then  nas- 
cent in  Stendhal  and  Balzac,  his  fac- 
ulM  maitresse  barred  his  progress  along 
that  path.  In  spite  of  his  audacity,  of 
his  complete  detachment,  he  is  in  the 
last  resort  an  intransigent  idealist.  The 
idealist  quand  meme  rejected  the  theat- 
rical wardrobe  of  current  Romanti- 
cism. It  seemed  to  him  vulgar  and 
absurd  and  he  resented  the  association 
of  Idealism  and  Romanticism  as  a 
Creole  of  Louisiana  resents  being  con- 
fused with  a  quadroon  of  the  West 
Indies.  So  he  flaunted  a  Romantic 
sentiment  when  he  wrote— 

J'ai  mis  sur  le  cimier  dor6  du  gentil- 

homme 
Une  plume  de  fer  qui  n'est  past  sans 

beautS, 
J'ai   fait   illustre  un   nom   qu'on   m'a 

transmls  sans  gloire. 

The  egotistic  note  is  in  the  tradition 
of  chivalry,  and  the  idea  of  ennobling 
one's  ancestors  is  extremely  sensible. 
It  has  none  of  the  drawbacks  of  the 
present  system  and  it  has  the  sanction 
of  usage  in  that  ancient  and  conserva- 
tive polity,  the  Empire  of  China. 

M.  de  Vigny  had  married  the  daugh- 
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ter  of  the  Marquis  de  Baraudin,  an 
admiral  of  the  French  navy.  The  poet 
was  their  fourth  child  and  the  only  one 
that  lived  beyond  infancy.  A  lady  of 
beauty  and  a  woman  of  caracUre,  Ma- 
dame de  Vigny  was  an  aristocrat  of 
the  temper  that  had  so  much  to  do 
with  bringing  about  the  Revolution. 
Her  intelligence  should  have  placed 
her  above  the  prejudices  of  her  class, 
but  the  emotions  are  older  than  the 
intellect,  and  the  sentiment  of  class 
superiority  is  almost  irresistibly  attrac- 
tive to  feminine  temperaments.  More- 
over, Madame  de  Vigny  was  of  the 
generation  that  paid.  Her  brother  was 
shot  at  Quiberon,  her  father  died  in 
prison,  and  she  and  her  husband  lost 
a  great  part  of  their  property.  Peo- 
ple who  suffer  in  this  way  are  not  com- 
forted by  the  thought  that  they  are 
paying  for  the  follies  of  their  ances- 
tors. 

Madame  de  Vigny  is  said  to  have 
been  strict  with  her  son,  but  she 
gained  his  love,  and  throughout  her  life 
he  was  devoted  to  her  in  the  way  that 
seems  natural  to  Frenchmen  and  comic 
to  Englishmen.  A  woman  who  told 
her  child  that  he  had  three  brothers  in 
heaven— Leon,  Adolphe,  and  Emmanuel 
and  taught  him  to  pray  for  them,  may 
not  have  been  sentimental,  and  she  was 
certainly  not  without  natural  feeling. 
There  may  have  been  another  reason 
for  strictness;  perhaps  she  thought 
that  the  soldier-father  was  spoiling  the 
boy.  M.  Leon  de  Vigny  was  seventy, 
in  weak  health,  and  he  had  an  only 
son.  Most  likely  he  did  spoil  Alfred, 
and  the  mother's  strictness  redressed 
the  balance.  But  the  picture  of  the  old 
soldier  telling  his  son  stories  of  the 
long  war,  of  marches  and  campaigns, 
of  bivouacs  and  cantonments,  of  bat- 
tles and  great  commanders,  is  a  nat- 
ural and  touching  one.  If  such  stories 
are  told  in  a  Beauceron  manor-house, 
where  the  legends  are  fading  from  the 
tapestries,  and  the  knightly  ancestors 


are  dim  in  the  old  frames,  then  they 
sink  into  the  imagination  of  ardent 
and  dreamy  natures  and  mould  their 
lives.  M.  Leon  de  Vigny  gave  Alfred 
his  first  enthusiasm,  the  love  of  arms. 
There  is  a  touch  of  Sterne's  soldiers- 
it  was  their  period— about  M.  Leon. 
His  last  words  are  something  in  Cap- 
tain Shandy's  spirit:— 

"ilon  enfant,  je  ne  veux  pas  faire 
des  phrases,  mais  je  sens  que  je  vais 
mourir;  c'est  une  vieille  machine  qui 
se  detraque,  rends  ta  mere  heureuse  et 
garde  toujours  ceci." 

Ceci  was  a  portrait  of  his  wife.  The 
story  would  fit  one  of  Sterne's  soldiers, 
who  were  brave,  and  gentle  too. 

After  the  Terror,  M.  de  Vigny 
brought  his  wife  and  son  to  Paris,  and 
in  time  Alfred  was  sent  to  a  school 
where  the  victories  of  Napoleon  were 
more  important  than  the  code  of  the 
Lycee  Bonaparte.  His  parents,  fearing 
that  his  admiration  of  the  national 
hero  would  corrupt  his  royalist  prin- 
ciples, took  him  away  from  school,  and 
though  he  was  a  mere  boy,  he  was  in- 
troduced into  the  aristocratic  salons 
where  Napoleon  was  not  a  hero.  His 
principles  were  not  preserved,  but 
through  this  early  introduction  into  so- 
ciety he  acquired  the  urbanity,  cour- 
tesy, and  self-possession  which,  at  that 
time,  were  associated  with  aristocratic 
manners. 

His  father,  his  school-fellows  and 
Napoleon  determined  Vigny's  choice  of 
a  profession.  In  1814  he  became  a 
lieutenant  in  the  gendarmerie  de  la 
Maison  rouge  royal.  It  was  officered 
by  aristocratic  dandies,  whose  swagger 
so  much  offended  the  veterans  of  Na- 
poleon, that  the  corps  had  to  be  sup- 
pressed at  the  Second  Restoration. 
Vigny  entered  the  royal  footguards,  ex- 
changed into  the  53rd,  became  captain 
by  seniority,  and  retired  in  1827,  with- 
out having  been  in  action. 

His  military  career  was  a  long  dis- 
illusionment.     Only    once— during   the 
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Spanish  war  of  1823— had  he  the  pros- 
pect of  active  service,  and  then  his 
regiment  was  kept  among  the  reserves. 
For  the  rest  his  life  was  a  dreary  al- 
ternation of  drill  and  route  marching, 
of  tedium  and  red-tape.  Vigny,  who 
spat  blood  on  the 'long  marches,  who 
took  a  Bible  wherever  he  went,  who 
dreamed  of  nymphs  and  prophets  and 
angels,  did  not  get  on  with  the  officers 
of  his  own  age.  He  sought  the  society 
of  the  older  and  serious  men,  and, 
idealizing  after  his  invariable  fashion, 
he  tells  their  stories  in  Grandeurs  et 
Servitudes  Hilitaires. 

He  made  slow  progress,  for  in  France 
at  that  time  promotion  came  not  from 
the  north  or  the  south,  but  from  the 
Court.  He  gives  the  reason  in  his 
simple,  haughty  way:  "II  est  vrai  que," 
he  writes,  "des  qu'un  homme  de  ma 
connaissance  arrive  au  pouvoir,  j 'at- 
tends qu'il  me  cherche  and  je  ne  le 
cherche  plus." 

There  is  Alfred  de  Vigny  with  his 
literal  belief  in  moral  abstractions  and 
his  absurd  sense  of  personal  honor  and 
dignity.  It  is  all  very  well  to  say 
"Phonneur  est  le  poeme  du  devoir,"  but 
the  prose  of  the  business  is  that  after 
thirteen  years'  service  he  retired  with 
the  rank  of  captain,  gained  by  senior- 
ity, or  by  merit,  if  that  is  the  wiser 
way  of  putting  it. 

In  1828  he  married  Lydia  Bunbury, 
the  daughter  of  a  wealthy  Anglo-In- 
dian. This  gentleman  seems  to  have 
had  the  qualities  of  the  nabobs  of  the 
old  novels,  as  well  as  those  of  the 
Englishman  of  the  vaudeville.  It  was 
quite  in  character  that  he  should  de- 
spise foreigners  and  poets.  Fate,  which 
sometimes  is  humorous,  led  his  daugh- 
ter to  marry  a  French  poet.  Mr.  Bun- 
bury  sought  consolation  in  travel. 
Dining  with  Lamartine,  who  was  act- 
ing French  Ambassador  at  Florence, 
Mr.  Bunbury  referred  to  his  misfor- 
tune:— 

'^Monsieur,"  he  said,  "you  are  a  poet, 


you  ought  to  know  the  poets  of  your 
country."  Lamartine  said  that  he  knew 
a  good  many  of  them. 

"My  daughter  married  one  of  them," 
continued  Mr.  Bunbuiy,  but  which  of 
the  French  poets  was  his  son-in-law  he 
could  not  remember. 

Lamartine  mentioned  several  names, 
and  at  each  name  Mr.  Bunbury  replied, 
"No,  that's  not  it."  At  last  Lamartine 
hit  upon  the  right  one,  "Vigny!  Alfred 
de  Vigny!  That's  the  very  one  who 
married  my  daughter!"  he  exclaimed. 
Afterwards  he  forgot  the  name  entire- 
ly, and  left  it  out  of  his  will. 

Considering  that  Vigny  was  a  poet 
who  had  married  a  foreigner,  his  mar- 
riage succeeded  fairly  well.  He  and 
Mme.  de  Vigny  lived  together  for  the 
rest  of  their  lives.  He  was  always  a 
courteous  and  affectionate  husband, 
and  when  Mme.  de  Vigny  became  an 
invalid,  he  nursed  her  with  the  kindli- 
est devotion;  but  he  was  not  invariably 
faithful  and  he  had  never  been  in  love 
,with  her.  Years  before  he  had  been  in 
love  with  the  beautiful  Delphine  Gay. 
Lamartine  describes  him  as  being  re- 
markably attractive  at  that  time,  with 
dreamy  sea-blue  eyes,  a  complexion  of 
virginal  purity,  lips  d'un  dessin  exquis 
and  fine  light  hair,  with  a  natural 
"wave,"  to  use  the  technical  word. 
Put  this  figure  into  the  uniform  of  the 
royal  footguards,  add  a  title  and  the 
reputation  of  a  poet,  and  it  is  not  won- 
derful that  Mile.  Delphine  was  attract- 
ed, and  that  her  mother  approved. 
Alas!  they  had  counted  without  Mme. 
de  Vignyand  her  aristocratic  sensibility. 
She  opposed  the  project.  Delphine  Gay 
became  Mme.  Emile  de  Girardin,  and 
in  the  fulness  of  time  Alfred  de  Vigny 
wrote  a  sonnet  to  her.  An  idyll  had 
been  sketched,  almost  begun.  Delphine 
Gay  and  Alfred  de  Vigny!  It  belongs 
to  the  golden  age!  But  idylls  were  out 
of  place  in  Charles  X.'s  time,  and  the 
reign  of  the  louis  d'or  had  come. 

With  one  exception,  which  cannot  be 
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separated  from  his  literary  work,  these 
are  the  chief  events  of  Vigny's  life. 
For  ten  years  he  was  among  the  best- 
known  men  of  letters  in  France.  He 
wrote  drama,  poetry  and  historical  ro-« 
mance,  and  succeeded  in  each  form,  at 
all  events  with  his  own  generation. 
Then  came  a  silence  of  twenty-eight 
years,  unbroken  except  for  rare  contri- 
butions to  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes; 
les  Poemes  PhilosopMques,  which  gave 
him  a  permanent  place  in  literature, 
were  published  after  his  death  in  1863. 


II. 


Alfred  de  Vigny's  first  volume,  the 
Poemes,  appeared  in  1822  and  produced 
a  charge  of  plagiarism.  He  was  said 
to  have  imitated  Andre  Chenier,  and 
to  have  antedated  his  own  work  to 
conceal  his  indebtedness.  Of  the  sec- 
ond charge  it  is  enough  to  say  that  it 
contradicts*  all  we  know  of  Vigny's 
character  and  conduct.  The  other  fails 
in  essentials.  Plagiarism  in  the  serious 
sense  is  not  a  matter  of  subject  and 
expression.  To  use  the  machinery  of 
sylphs  and  deities  or  the  incidents  of 
the  Arthurian  legends  is  not  to  plagi- 
arize Pope  or  Tennyson.  The  unpar- 
donable plagiarist  is  the  man  who  de- 
liberately tries  to  think  and  feel  in  the 
manner  distinctive  of  some  original 
writer.  If  La  Dryade  and  Symttha  are 
compared  on  this  principle  with  the 
poems  of  Chenier  it  is  obvious  that 
there  was  no  plagiarism.  It  is  not  the 
less  obvious  because  Sainte-Beuve  be- 
lieved in  the  charge.  For  that  great 
critic's  impartiality  was  apt  to  become 
intermittent  when  he  wrote  of  contem- 
poraries who  had  been  his  friends  and 
remained  poets. 

Of  course  Vigny,  like  all  poets,  had 
his  masters,  and  shows  their  influence. 
Some  of  his  early  poems  have  traces 
of  the  eighteenth-century  spirit,  others 
show  that  he  had  read  Chateaubriand 
and  Homer  and  the  Bible.  But  he  pre- 


serves his  independence  and  looks  at 
man  and  the  world  in  his  own  way. 
He  has  the  individual  touch,  the  new 
vision,  and  a  distinctive  note  of  im- 
agination which  constitutes  originality. 
French  critics  admit  his  claim  to  be 
a  precursor  and  to  have  done  what  had 
not  been  done  before  in  French  litera- 
ture. 

Eloa  and  Mo'ise  first  gave  him  this 
reputation.  There  are  few  more  poetic 
figures  than  Vigny's  Eloa,  the  angel 
sprung  from  a  tear  of  Jesus  that  fell 
on  the  tomb  of  Lazarus.  Few  stories 
are  more  touching  than  that  of  the 
spirit  of  compassion  who  shared  the 
misery  of  the  fallen  angel  because  he 
was  unhappy.  Alfred  de  Vigny's  men 
and  women  want  solidity,  but  his 
angels  are  essential;  grave,  retired  and 
perfected  spirts,  they  wonder  at  Eloa's 
warmth  and  at  her  sacrifice.  She 
seems  a  stranger  among  them  and  has 
a  human  pathos  and  sweetness,  for  she 
has  not  long  left  the  earth.  Vigny  tells 
the  story  of  her  fall  with  so  much  sym- 
pathy and  conviction  that  we  feel  its 
necessity.  The  Eloa  we  love  must  fall 
or  she  is  not  Eloa.  She  expresses  in 
its  highest  form  the  sympathy  and  the 
compassion  wbich  were  at  the  root  of 
Vigny's  best  work. 

Mo'ise  renders  his  sympathy  with 
greatness  and  his  perception  of  its 
penalties,  isolation  and  sadness.  "Great- 
ness," Vigny  says,  "is  against  nature, 
and  separatee  the  great  man  from  his 
kind."  This  is  the  complaint  of  the 
law-giver: 

Sitot  que  votre  souffle  a  rempli  le  ber- 

ger 
Les  hommes  se  sont  dit,  "II  nous  est 

Stranger," 
Et  leurs  yeux  se  baissaient  devant  mes 

yeux  de  flamme, 
Car  ils  venaient,  helas,    d'y  voir  plus 

que  mon  ame. 
J'ai   vu   l'amour  s'Steindre  et  l'amitie 

tarir, 
Les  vierges  se  voilaient  et  craignaient 

de  mourir. 
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Weary  of  his  task  he  prays  for  re- 
lease: 

O  Seigneur,  j'ai  vecu  puissant  et  soli- 
taire, 

Laissez-moi  endormir  du  sommeil  de  la 
terre. 

Moise  has  the  sombre  beauty  and  pro- 
found sadness  of  the  greatest  poetry. 
The  EUvation  sur  Paris  and  the  Poemes 
PhilosopMques  have  those  qualities  and 
attain  a  greater  majesty  and  an  un- 
questionable sublimity,  with  a  breadth 
of  conception  and  a  truth  of  insight 
which  justify  their  title.  There  are  only 
eleven  and  it  is  hard  to  determine  their 
rank,  and  it  is  not  necessary.  Les 
Destinees,  La  Maison  du  Berger,  La  Mort 
du  Loup  and  Le  Mont  des  Oliviers  are  of 
the  same  rank,  the  first.  I  am  follow- 
ing a  mere  preference  in  quoting  these 
verses  from  Les  Destinies. 

Tristes  divinites  du  monde  oriental, 
Femmes  au  voile  blanc,  immuable  sta- 
tues, 
Elles  nous  ecrasaient  de  leur  poids  co- 
lossal. 

Comme  un  vol  de  vautour  sur  le  sol 

abattues 
Dans    un    ordre    eternel,    toujours    en 

nombre  6gal, 
Aux   t§tes   des   mortels,   sur    la   terre 

epandues, 

Elles  avaient  pos6  leur  ongle  sans  pitifi 
Sur  les  cheveux  dresses  des  races  eper- 

dues, 
Trainent     la     femme     en     pleurs     et 

l'homme  humilig. 

Sous  leur  robe  aux  longs  plis  voilant 
leurs  pieds  d'airain 

Leur  main  inexorable  et  leur  face  in- 
flexible 

Mpntant  avec  lenteur  en  innombrable 
essaim. 

D'un  vol  inapercu,  sans  ailes,  insen- 
sible, 

Comme  apparait  au  soir,  vers  l'horizon 
lointain, 

D'un  nuage  orageuse,  l'ascension  pais- 
ible. 


To  give  some  indication  of  Alfred  de 
Vigny's  variety  I  should  like  to  quote 
La  Frigate  la  Strieitse,  one  of  the  finest 
descriptions  of  a  fight  at  sea  in  any 
literature  and  a  great  poem  as  well. 

Vigny's  prose  works  cannot  be 
classed  with  his  poetry.  The  Grandeurs 
et  Servitudes  Militaires  is  the  most  likely 
to  survive,  Stello  has  no  central  inter- 
est and  its  best  parts  were  used  in 
other  forms.  Cinq-Mars,  which  Vigny 
wrote  to  make  people  read  his  poetry, 
is,  as  M.  Anatole  France  says,  his  only 
mediocre  work  and  was  greatly  appre- 
ciated by  the  public  which  has  not  yet 
read  his  poetry.  It  is  not  likely  that 
they  ever  will  nor  is  it  desirable.  No 
one  was  further  from  being  a  popular 
poet  than  Alfred  de  Vigny,  but  he  is 
always  sure  of  his  own  public,  the 
only  one  for  which  he  wrote. 

III. 

In  Vigny  there  is  no  separation  be- 
tween the  poet  and  the  man  as  there 
is,  to  take  a  notable  instance,  between 
Scott  and  his  poetry.  In  the  Journal 
Scott,  speaking  of  some  matter  of  busi- 
ness, lightly  admits  that  he  wrote  his 
metrical  stories  to  amuse  himself  and 
his  readers  and  that  he  would  not 
think  of  taking  poetry  seriously.  This 
avowal  would  have  disgusted  Vigny, 
and  had  he  known  that  Scott  looked  at 
poetry  in  this  spirit  he  would  probably 
not  have  troubled  Colonel  Bunbury  to 
present  him  to  the  most  popular  of  the 
Romanticists.  At  that  time  people  be- 
lieved that  the  author  of  Cinq-Mars 
was  the  successor  of  Scott.  Every  gen- 
eration makes  similar  mistakes,  and  it 
was  too  early  then  to  know  that  in  the 
great  Dumas  France  had  the  prince  of 
romancers.  To  get  the  full  contradic- 
tory of  Vigny  we  must  add  the  roman- 
tic sentimentalist  Byron  to  the  bour- 
geois romanticist  Scott.  Vigny's  Jour- 
nal d'un  Potte  is  the  complement  and 
confirmation  of  all  his  other  work.    All 
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that  is  implicit  in  the  poetry  is  revealed 
in  the  Journal,  which  in  some  respects 
recalls  the  Oberman  of  Senancour.  But 
the  likeness  is  so  general  that  though 
the  Oberman  was  published  in  1804,  it 
seems  unlikely  that  Vigny  was  at  all 
influenced  by  it.  His  best  and  distinc- 
tive work  was  self-inspired,  and,  ex- 
cept at  the  beginning,  he  did  not  re-act 
to  external  stimuli.  He  was  one  of  the 
most  self-centred  of  poets,  unimpres- 
sionable, unreceptive,  and  irresponsive 
to  the  sensuous  suggestions  which  so 
much  affected  the  poetry  of  the  Ro- 
mantics. The  resemblance  to  Senan- 
cour may  be  dismissed.  A  closer  and 
more  remarkable  resemblance  is  that 
between  Vigny's  Journal  d'un  Poete  and 
the  Journal  In-time  of  Amiel,  and  in 
this  case  there  can  be  no  question  of 
influence  on  one  side  or  the  other.  In 
both  there  is  a  startling  frankness,  a 
thorough  sincerity  and  a  subtle  faculty 
of  self-analysis. 

In  Vigny's  Journal  the  unity  of  his 
character  and  temperament  comes  out 
with  convincing  clearness.  We  see  that 
he  transcribed  himself  faithfully  in  the 
poems.  There  is  no  trace  of  pose  or 
impersonation.  Never  was  there  a 
temperament  more  of  a  piece.  He  was 
one  thing  entirely  and  barely  anything 
else.  His  apparent  range  is  small  and 
the  actual  range  is  smaller.  He  pays 
for  this  limitation,  but  he  gains  the 
strength  of  concentration.  He  cannot 
give  us  human  beings,  but  he  is  at 
home  with  abstractions  and  he  can 
vitalize  with  essential  truth  such  ideal 
figures  as  his  Eloa.  He  is  an  idealist 
of  the  idealists,  a  literal  absolutist  who 
demands  the  kingdom  of  heaven  upon 
earth.  It  is  no  use  to  tell  him  that  all 
is  for  the  best  in  the  best  of  all  pos- 
sible worlds.  Phrases  of  that  kind  do 
not  deceive  him.  He  has  a  vision  of 
an  ideal  world  where  truth  and  jus- 
tice and  other  abstractions  prevail. 
With  absolutest  logic  he  requires  that 
they  shall  prevail  here  and  now.     The 


religion  founded  on  the  Bible  he  knew 
so  well  declared  that  this  world  is  the 
work  of  an  all-wise  and  all-just  God. 
Gravely,  not  irreverently,  but  with 
courage  Vigny  presents  the  picture  of 
the  world  of  men,  "Condamnes  &  la 
vie,  condamnes  fi,  la  mort,  voila  deux 
certitudes;  condamnes  a-  perdre  ceux 
qui  nous  aimont  et  a  les  voir  devenir 
cadavres,  condamnes  a  ignorer  le  pass(j 
et  l'avenir  de  l'humanite  et  y  penser 
toujours,"  and  asks  the  Creator  to  jus- 
tify himself  before  the  conscience  of 
mankind. 

Muet,  aveugle  et  sourd  au  cri  des  crea- 
tures, 

Si  le  Ciel  nous  laissa  comme  au  monde 
avorte 

Le  juste  opposera  le  dedain  &  l'ab- 
sence, 

Et  ne  repondra  plus  que  par  un  froid 
silence 

Au  silence  eternel  de  la  DivinitS, 

he  writes  in  Le  Mont  des  Oliviers.  There 
is  no  answer.  Vigny  accepts  the  si- 
lence. He  does  not  accept  the  senti- 
mental platitudes  about  the  mysterious 
designs  of  a  power  that  gives  its  crea- 
tures the  faculty  of  criticism  and  for- 
bids it  to  be  exercised  on  the  subject 
that  most  concerns  them.  It  is  not 
the  complaint  of  an  unbeliever,  it  is 
the  exceeding  bitter  cry  of  the  man 
who  longs  to  believe  and  cannot  be- 
lieve in  face  of  the  injustice  that  is  the 
worst  of  blasphemies.  He  might  have 
found  peace  if  he  had  possessed  the 
heart  of  a  little  child,  but  he  had  the 
intelligence  of  a  man  of  genius. 

Vigny  had  lost  the  illusions  of  glory, 
of  caste  and  of  love.  Finally  he  lost 
the  illusion  of  the  divine  ordinance  of 
the  world,  which,  to  the  idealist,  is  the 
irreparable  disillusionment.  He  saw 
things  as  they  are  and  he  did  not  deny 
them  because  they  were  not  as  he 
wished  them  to  be.  His  later  poems 
show  that  he  faced  a  world  inevitably 
materialistic.  Perhaps  they  show,  too, 
that    this    acceptance    was    unwilling, 
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that  it  represented  the  victory  of  a 
proud  intellectual  honesty  over  the  pre- 
dispositions of  his  imagination  and 
emotions.  If  there  can  be  a  pessimistic 
idealist  Alfred  de  Vigny  surely  was 
one.  But  the  disillusioned  idealist  bore 
himself  with  a  stoical  dignity  impos- 
sible to  the  sentimentalist  of  romance. 
He  made  no  pageant  of  his  bleeding 
heart  in  Europe  or  in  Asia.  He  did 
not  rail  at  unresponsive  nature  and 
publish  his  railings  irregularly  or  in 
posthumous  memoirs.  Least  of  all  did 
he  scorn  his  race.  He  recognized  the 
serene  indifference  of  nature  and  kept 
his  sympathy  with  man.  "J'aime  la 
majeste  des  souffrances  humaines,"  he 
wrote,  and  in  the  common  misery  of 
men  found  their  strongest  bond.  And 
he  was  always  helpful  particularly  to 
literary  people,  as,  to  mention  one  case, 
in  his  exertions  on  behalf  of  Made- 
moiselle Sedaine,  a  descendant  of  the 
dramatist.  He  showed  grace  and  good 
feeling  when  he  met  N£pomucene  Le- 
mercier,  a  man  of  high  character  and 
solid  literary  ability.  It  was  in  1830, 
during  the  troubles  caused  by  the  ab- 
dication of  Charles  X.,  Vigny,  who  was 
a  colonel  in  the  National  Guard,  rec- 
ognized Lemercier  at  one  of  the  posts 
and  greeted  him  as  the  author  of  Pinto, 
the  least  unsuccessful  of  Lemercier's 
plays. 

"Je  ne  suis  done  pas  tout  &  fait 
oublie,"  exclaimed  the  old  dramatist. 

Vigny  assured  him  that  all  true  and 
competent  lovers  of  the  drama  honored 
his  name,  and  left  the  honest  gentle- 
man much  gratified. 

When  Vigny  commenced  poet  he  be- 
longed to  the  circle  that  met  first  at 
Nodier's  private  rooms,  and  afterwards 
in  his  official  quarters  at  the  Arsenal 
library.  The  coterie  enlarged,  and  in 
time  included  Dumas,  Hugo,  Musset, 
Sainte-Beuve,  Emile  Deschamps,  Bal- 
zac, and  other  less-known  writers. 
Sainte-Beuve,  the  amateur  of  the  hu- 
man soul,  hit  off  Vigny's  air  of  haughty 


abstraction  when  he  spoke  of  the  poet 
coming  from  his  "ivory  tower."  The 
phrase  was  prophetic.  After  1833,  and 
to  a  greater  degree  after  the  final  rup- 
ture with  Madame  Dorval,  Vigny  shut 
himself  up  in  his  ivory  tower.  It  Is 
not  possible  to  determine  how  far  his 
resolve  to  isolate  himself  was  due  to 
breaking  off  a  connection  that  had  ex- 
isted for  so  long.  Vigny's  extreme 
sensitiveness  would  in  any  case  have 
made  the  separation  painful,  but  it  was 
made  more  painful  by  the  circum- 
stances that  led  to  it.  Vigny  made  dis- 
coveries—as they  were  for  him — of 
facts  that  wounded  his  dignity.  He 
was  excessively  susceptible  on  this 
point,  more  as  it  affected  himself,  Al- 
fred de  Vigny,  than  from  any  pride  of 
aristocratic  birth.  La  Colore  de  Sam- 
son, with  the  famous  "La  femme,  en- 
fant malade  et  douze  fois  impur,"  has 
a  relentless  indignation  which  shows 
that  he  felt  the  humiliation  more  bit- 
terly than  the  separation.  But  Marie 
Dorval  was  only  the  immediate  cause 
of  Vigny's  isolation.  His  sincerity  and 
intelligence  must,  sooner  or  later,  have 
come  into  conflict  with  his  ultra-ideal- 
ism. There  are  signs  of  this  in  Stello, 
and  proofs  of  it  in  the  Journal.  Like 
other  idealists,  Vigny  withdrew  from 
the  world  when  he  saw  that  it  was  not 
and  njever  could  be  the  world  as  he 
wanted  it  to  be.  There  is  such  a  thing 
as  pitching  the  note  too  high.  Idealist 
quand  m€me,  Vigny  withdrew  to  create 
his  own  world  in  a  solitude  of  his  own 
choosing.  In  retirement  his  fondness 
for  introspective  analysis  grew  upon 
him.  He  surrendered  to  the  most  fas- 
cinating of  joys.  He  lived  on  himself, 
on  his  imagination,  intellect,  and  tem- 
perament. "Jouir  des  idees"  became 
his  object  in  life.  If  he  did  not  entire- 
ly cease  to  produce,  he  produced  with 
increasing  rarity  and  with  greater  dif- 
ficulty. The  Journal  is  full  of  notes 
and  ideas  for  poems  and  stories,  just 
the  kind  of  record  which  a  man  makes: 
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who  does  not  want  to  lose  his  thoughts, 
and  yet  does  not  care  enough  for  them 
to  work  them  up  into  a  definite  form. 
To  the  materialist  poetic  production  is 
foolishness,  to  the  idealist  a  stumbling- 
block.  The  state  he  aimed  at  is,  to  use 
his  own  words,  "un  desespoir  paisible, 
sans  convulsion  de  colere  et  sans  re- 
proche  au  ciel."  An  observer  describes 
him  as  living  in  a  perpetual  seraphic 
hallucination.  A  critic  calls  him  "an 
idealist  without  belief,  a  thinker  with- 
out faith  in  the  usefulness  and  dignity 
of  thought,  a  despiser  of  action,  indif- 
ferent on  system  and  bitter  by  dispo- 
sition, a  man  who  has  been  and  is  for 
ever  disenchanted."  This  is  to  exag- 
gerate and  to  forget.  The  judgment 
can  be  supported  from  Vigny  himself, 
if  we  are  careful  to  take  only  one  sort 
of  his  franknesses.  But  if  we  take  them 
all,  it  seems  partial  and  misleading. 
Vigny  will  never  be  understood  if  we 
forget  that  his     idealism  was  largely 
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modified  by  a  keen  intelligence  and 
much  common  sense.  No  doubt  he  be- 
came more  solitary  and  more  analytic 
as  time  went  on,  but  he  had  not  cut 
himself  entirely  off  from  human  inter- 
course. Besides  Madame  de  Vigny 
mere  and  Madame  Alfred  de  Vigny, 
there  was  a  small  entourage  of  old 
friends  with  whom  Vigny  spent  his 
evenings,  very  likely  in  denouncing  the 
Second  Empire  and  deploring  the  prog- 
ress of  machinery.  The  unpoetical 
Vigny  was  a  clear-headed  and  far- 
sighted  observer.  He  foresaw  the  social 
and  political  troubles  of  the  new 
regime,  and  he  even  anticipated  Ruskin 
in  his  denunciations  of  the  anti-aesthetic 
stean>engine.  Certainly  the  real  and 
essential  Vigny  is  the  lofty  and  stoical 
poet,  but  in  the  other  Vigny,  the  man 
of  the  world,  the  man  of  common  sense 
and  sound  judgment,  there  was  more 
ability  than  goes  to  the  making  of 
most  reputations. 

C.   G.  Compton. 
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CHAPTBB  IV. — A   BBIEF   PAUSE. 

Mr.  Barrows  had  been  placed  in  a 
difficult  position.  Curiosity,  and  some 
better  emotion,  had  urged  him  for- 
ward, despite  the  fact  that  he  had  long 
ago  cut  himself  off  from  all  connec- 
tion with  Styria  and  the  Styrians,  aud 
had  even  ceased  to  feel  any  particular 
interest  in  their  affairs.  He  now  felt 
vaguely  that  he  had  entered  upon  a 
course  of  which  he  could  not  see  ttie 
end.  Had  he  been  able  to  see  the  end 
that  first  step  would  never  have  been 
taken. 

The  Countess  Hamar  had  received 
his  suggestion  as  a  gift  of  Providence. 
The  events  of  recent  months  had  brok- 
en down  both  her  health  and  her  spirit. 


for  despair  had  been  added  to  grief, 
and  grief  piled  upon  despair.  Never 
a  woman  of  strong  mind,  her  fortitude 
and  even  her  natural  pride  had  given 
way  at  the  realization  that  she  was 
left  with  her  daughter  without  re- 
sources and  without  friends  in  an 
alien  land;  and  as  a  natural  conse- 
quence, her  thoughts  had  even  begun 
to  turn  to  their  persistent  enemy  as  an 
only  hope.  But  then,  at  the  last,  came 
a  man  who  had  seen  her  husband's 
name  upon  a  cross  and  had  recognized 
it.  He  had  sought  them  out,  had  spok- 
en as  a  friend,  and  had  even  shown  an 
acquaintance  with  their  native  tongue. 
Further,  with  a  quiet  tact  that  was  in 
itself  reassuring,  he  had  placed  aside 
all  barriers  and   had  learned  all  that 
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there  was  to  know  of  their  story.  Then 
he  had  made  a  suggestion  which 
seemed  to  offer  a  temporary  salvation, 
and  hope  had  returned.  Sympathy, 
knowledge,  suggestion— all  were  forth- 
coming, all  that  they  needed  most. 
They  had  come  to  Welding. 

It  was  dusk  when  they  reached  the 
town,  and  Mr.  Barrows  led  them  direct 
through  the  quiet  streets  to  the  wel- 
come which  awaited  them.  As  soon  as 
the  door  of  Hadfield's  house  had  closed 
they  found  themselves  secure  in  the 
atmosphere  of  a  home. 

The  way  had  been  well  prepared,  and 
everything  went  smoothly.  The  "lit- 
tle woman,"  as  Barrows  was  accus- 
tomed to  call  Mrs.  Hadfield,  knew  all 
the  arts  of  homeliness,  and  was  pos- 
sessed of  no  small  share  of  tact.  Nor 
was  there  any  awkwardness  of  greet- 
ing, for  even  that  had  been  smoothed 
away  beforehand;  "Mrs.  Mathias"  and 
her  daughter  took  their  places  in  the 
little  household  as  guests  who  had  been 
looked  for. 

To  the  Countess  the  change  of  at- 
mosphere and  the  relief  brought  a  sud- 
den breakdown  after  the  strain  of  the 
past  days  and  the  burden  of  anxiety. 
On  the  morning  after  their  arrival  she 
was  prostrate,  and  medical  advice  had 
to  be  called  in.  For  a  week  the  ut- 
most care  was  necessary,  and  even  af- 
ter the  first  danger  had  passed  there 
was  still  need  for  watchful  attendance 
and  sympathy. 

In  about  a  fortnight,  however,  the 
Countess  was  able  to  come  downstairs. 
That  was  on  a  brilliant  afternoon  in 
May.  Mr.  Barrows,  who  had  been 
most  helpful  throughout,  presently 
came  over  from  his  own  garden  to  join 
the  little  group  that  sat  at  the  door 
of  Hadfield's  dining-room,  in  the  sun- 
shine. 

He  received  a  grateful  welcome,  and 
opened  a  conversation  in  that  quiet, 
sympathetic  manner  which  he  had 
used  on  the  occasion  of  their  first  meet- 


ing. The  range  of  talk,  however,  was 
limited,  for  the  past  was  too  painful  to 
be  discussed,  while  by  tacit  agreement 
the  questions  of  the  future  were  left 
until  the  health  of  the  Countess  should 
be  in  a  better  condition.  He  spoke  of 
his  little  garden,  to  which  he  had  been 
giving  his  attention  during  the  inter- 
vening days  in  an  unusually  restless 
and  intermittent  fashion;  and  he  lis- 
tened, with  much  apparent  interest,  to  a 
description  of  their  gardens  at  Cronia. 
As  he  listened  he  watched  the  face  of 
the  younger  woman,  who  was  sitting 
before  him;  and  he  became  so  absorbed 
in  this  that  he  ceased  to  make  any  re- 
mark, so  that  presently  a  silence  fell. 
He  was  thinking,  indeed,  of  this  girl's 
pursuer,  the  man  whose  face  betrayed 
so  much  of  the  brute;  and  as  he  com- 
pared them  an  angry  indignation 
stirred  his  heart,  and  was  reflected  in 
his  face.  The  Countess  looked  at  him, 
and  saw  it. 

"What  is  it,  my  friend?"  she  asked 
gently.     "Of  what  are  you  thinking?" 

"I  was  thinking  of  Count  Philip," 
said  Mr.  Barrows  hastily.  He  spoke 
without  thought,  and  regretted  it  im- 
mediately. A  flush  stole  over  the  girl's 
cheeks  and  brows;  but  in  a  moment 
she  looked  up  and  met  his  glance. 
There  was  confusion  in  her  eyes,  but 
there  was  no  reproach. 

"Ah!"  said  the  Countess,  "here,  for  a 
while,  we  do  not  need  to  think  of  him. 
Let  us  not  do  so  until  we  must." 

"Certainly,"  agreed  Barrows.  "I 
was  very  foolish." 

He  blamed  himself  secretly  with 
much  more  vigor,  and  felt  that  it  was 
time  for  him  to  go.  At  that  moment 
Mrs.  Hadfield  came  in  with  some 
dainty  preparation  for  the  invalid,  and 
he  took  the  opportunity  to  rise.  He 
walked  down  towards  the  garden  door, 
but  he  did  not  go  alone.  The  girl  rose 
to  go  down  with  him.  He  fancied  that 
she  had  guessed  his  self-reproach.  Nor 
was  he  mistaken.    Edna— for  that  was 
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her  name— said  little  as  they  trod  the 
length  of  Hadfleld's  garden,  and  he 
said  less;  hut  when  they  reached  the 
door  she  held  out  her  hand  with  a 
smile. 

"You  must  not  think  that  we  fear 
any  one  here,"  she  said.  "In  this  home, 
to  which  you  have  brought  us,  we  feel 
secure." 

"And  you  are  secure!"  was  the  an- 
swer that  came  readily  to  the  man's 
lips,  a  reassuring,  convenient,  and 
every  way  suitable  answer,  but  not  a 
true  one.  Because  it  would  not  have 
been  true  he  did  not  utter  it.  He  was 
quite  an  ordinary  man,  a  man  of  ex- 
pediency and  not  over-particular;  but 
as  he  looked  into  her  face  he  felt  that 
he  could  not  do  with  her  what  was 
only  expedient  and  convenient.  So  he 
did  not  answer  at  all. 

•'I  must  tell  you  what  my  mother 
will  tell  you  when  she  is  stronger,"  the 
girl  went  on  quickly— "how  grateful 
we  are  for  what  you  have  done.  Some 
day,  when  we  go  back,  we  shall  be 
able  to  repay  you." 

Here,  too,  Mr.  Barrows  found  him- 
self at  a  loss.  "When  we  go  back" 
was  the  expression  she  had  used,  full 
of  the  hope  of  young  days,  and  of  the 
confidence  which  had  not  yet  fully 
realized  their  calamity.  He  failed  to 
find  words,  and  she  took  sudden  alarm 
at  his  silence. 

"You  do  not  say!"  she  cried.  "Don't 
you  think  that  we  shall  go  back?  It  is 
not  that?" 

There  was  no  answer;  but  evasion 
was  now  absolutely  necessary.  The 
fear  which  he  saw  come  into  her  eyes 
spurred  Mr.  Barrows  to  an  effort. 

"Go  back?"  he  said,  smiling.  "Are 
you,  then,  so  eager  to  leave  our  Eng- 
land?" 

The  device  was  successful.  "I  did 
not  mean  that,"  she  explained.  "You 
must  not  think  it.  I  shall  always 
think  of  England  as  this  place,  and 
shall  always  like  Englishmen." 


Mr.  Barrows  bowed  and  smiled  play- 
fully. Fearing  a  return  to  the  other 
topic,  he  seized  the  opportunity  to  go, 
and  raised  the  latch  of  the  door.  Af- 
ter a  few  further  words  she  returnel 
to  her  mother,  and  he  entered  his  own 
garden. 

"TV/tew.  we  go  back."  He  shook  his 
head  as  he  thought  of  that  remark,  for 
he  knew  that  unless  a  miracle  took 
place  there  could  be  no  going  back. 
After  a  public  denunciation  and  a  pub- 
lic flight,  the  Styrian  Government 
could  show  no  weakness,  and  could 
not  be  expected  to  show  any,  further 
than  in  the  promise  which  had  been 
given  to  the  Erodes.  That  was  the 
only  way  of  going  back,  and  even 
the  matter-of-fact  and  easy-going  Mr. 
Barrows  felt  his  cheek  burn  at  the 
thought  of  it. 

The  next  hour  was  a  troubled  one 
for  him.  He  sat  at  his  window  with 
a  cigar,  and  now  and  again  a  word  or 
a  sentence  reached  him  in  the  clear 
voice  which  he  was  already  beginning 
to  know  so  well.  There  was  no  laugh- 
ter, for  sorrow  was  too  near;  but  the 
tones  had  life  and  hope  and  affection 
in  them,  and  they  jarred  upon  the  spir- 
it of  the  man  who  knew  what  clouds 
overhung.  As  he  listened  his  mood 
grew  darker;  and  it  was  bitter  enough 
when  Hadfield  came  over  in  the  even- 
ing. 

'Since  the  arrival  of  the  strangers, 
that  young  man  had  lived  in  a  state 
of  half-subdued  excitement.  It  seemed 
to  him  that  his  plain  and  straightfor- 
ward existence  had  been  transformed, 
or  that  he  had  stepped  over  its  borders 
into  a  realm  of  stir  and  romance,  peo- 
pled with  the  mighty.  He  had  a  great 
respect  for  the  mighty,  and  it  was  no 
small  thing  to  find  that  his  nextdoor 
neighbor  was  the  one-time  secretary  to 
a  prince  and  a  partner  In  revolutions; 
it  was  naturally  a  still  greater  thing 
that  he  should  be  sheltering  under  his 
own  roof  a  countess  and  the  daughter 
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of  a  countess.  It  was  as  much  as  he 
could  do  to  keep  the  secret,  and  a  hun- 
dred times  a  day  he  feasted  his  imag- 
ination upon  the  scene  which  would 
follow  if  he  should  drop  it  into  the  se- 
rene atmosphere  of  his  office. 

"I  say,"  he  remarked  now,  as  he 
took  a  seat  at  his  neighbor's  side,  "I 
can't  help  being  glad  that  you  brought 
them  to  us.  They're  awfully  nice  peo- 
ple." 

"Really?"  said  Mr.  Barrows  absent- 
ly. 

"Yes.  There's  no  nonsense  about 
them,  you  know,  and  no  pride.  No 
one  would  think  they  were  of  the  no- 
bility." 

Mr.  Barrows  smiled,  perhaps  at  Had- 
fleld's  simple  conception  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  pride  of  race  and  place 
might  have  displayed  itself. 

Hadfield  went  on:  "The  only  thing 
is1  that  they're  so  sad.  The  Count- 
ess especially  seems  very  much  de- 
pressed. I  wish  we  could  cheer  them 
up." 

"Ah!"  said  Mr.  Barrows,  his  smile 
vanishing,  "you  must  remember  what 
trouble  they  have  had,  and  wait  a  lit- 
tle." 

Hadfield  was  struck  by  his  sudden 
change  of  tone.  Mr.  Barrows,  how- 
ever, went  on,  glad  perhaps  to  have  an 
opportunity  of  expressing  some  of  the 
bitterness  of  his  mood. 

"You  asked  me,"  he  said,  "why  I 
was  so  hard  on  Prince  Adrian  in  that 
book.  Perhaps  you  understand  it  bet- 
ter now,  when  you  have  some  of  his 
victims  in  your  own  house." 

"Why,  of  course,"  said  Hadfield. 
*'This  comes  about  through  him." 

"Quite  through  him.  The  man  who 
never  did  any  good  with  his  life  has 
been  able  to  do  incalculable  mischief, 
even  after  his  death.  I  could  wish 
him  nothing  worse  than  that  he  should 
see  what  he  has  done." 

"Oh,  well,"  said  Hadfield  awkward- 
ly, "it  can't  be  helped  now,  you  know, 
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and  I  suppose  it  will  all  come  right  if 
we  only  wait  a  little." 

After  he  had  gone  Mr.  Barrows  con- 
tinued to  turn  that  remark  over  in  his 
mind.  It  was  as  hopeful  as  Edna's, 
and  showed  just  as  much  knowledge 
of  the  truth.  Then  he  tried  to  consid- 
er the  question,  "What  next?"  It  had 
haunted  him  from  the  first.  He  knew 
the  character  of  the  Countess's  ene- 
mies, and  felt  that  they  would  not 
lightly  give  up  their  purpose.  Here 
was  a  prize  both  for  the  father's  greed 
and  the  son's  passion,  and  they  would 
do  anything  to  win  it.  Anything,  with 
them,  would  mean  a  great  deal.  He 
foresaw  a  struggle,  and  a  struggle  in 
which  all  the  power  was  on  the  other 
side.  Nor  was  the  prospect  brighter 
when  he  looked  at  the  alternative.  Sup- 
pose they  gave  up  the  chase,  or  sup- 
pose the  pursuer  failed  to  find  a  clue. 
What  was  then  in  store  for  those  two 
helpless  women,  strangers  in  a  strange 
land?  Their  resources  would  be  ex- 
hausted, and  that  very  soon;  and  there 
was  no  hope  from  their  own  country. 
They  would  suffer  poverty,  with  all  its 
accompaniments.  He  knew,  or  at 
least  he  could  guess,  what  poverty 
would  mean  for  this  broken  woman 
and  this  lovely  girl.  After  what  had 
so  lately  been  theirs,  they  would  have 
to  seek  some  kind  of  work  in  order  to 
live.  He  could  do  little  for  them,  even 
if  his  little  would  have  been  accepted, 
for  his  income  would  afford  no  more 
than  the  very  modest  comforts  he  now 
enjoyed.  It  seemed  to  him  that  the  sit- 
uation was  a  singularly  hopeless  one. 

A  few  days  passed  quietly,  but  there 
was  no  lifting  of  the  cloud;  and  after 
those  few  days  he  was  obliged  to  face 
a  danger  which  he  had  failed  to  count 
with,  and  one  that  became  pressing. 

It  was  connected  with  the  health  of 
the  Countess.  To  a  certain  point  she 
recovered  her  strength;  but  there  the 
progress  was  stayed.  As  her  mind  be- 
came  clearer,  the  first  relief  afforded 
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by  the  new  situation  passed  away, 
and  she  began  to  remember  the  power 
of  her  enemies.  Her  despondency  made 
her  morbid,  and  she  followed  her 
daughter's  movements  with  a  despair- 
ing look  which  spoke  clearly  of  fear 
and  terror.  This  reaction  was  disas- 
trous in  its  effects,  for  it  was  accom- 
panied by  a  nervous  condition  whicli 
caused  her  to  start  at  the  sound  of  the 
doorbell,  and  to  tremble  at  the  ap- 
proach of  footsteps.  This  last  phase 
greatly  troubled  the  physician,  who  de- 
cided to  consult  Mr.  Barrows. 

One  morning,  therefore,  after  leaving 
his  patient,  he  called  next  door,  and 
found  Mr.  Barrows  at  his  writing- 
table.  He  gave  a  brief  outline  of  the 
symptoms  which  troubled  him  in  the 
Countess. 

"This  is  something  I  cannot  reach," 
he  said,  "and  it  is,  therefore,  all  the 
more  serious.  She  is  laboring  under 
some  uneasiness  which  must  be  dissi- 
pated.    Have  you  not  observed  it?" 

Mr.  Barrows  was  obliged  to  admit 
that  he  had.  After  a  pause  Dr.  Hens- 
low  decided  that  he  must  speak  more 
clearly. 

"It  is  having  a  very  grave  effect,"  he 
declared.  "In  fact,  I  must  tell  you 
that  unless  some  change  takes  place 
in  this  respect  I  cannot  answer  for  the 
consequences.  She  is  thoroughly  worn 
down  in  health,  and  the  strain  is  too 
much." 

Dr.  Henslow's  patients  were  accus- 
tomed to  say  that  he  was  too  reserved, 
and  that  he  did  not  treat  their  com- 
plaints with  sufficient  seriousness.  Mr. 
Barrows  remembered  this  when  he  had 
gone,  and  saw  its  significance.  He  also 
saw  the  cause  of  the  evil. 

"It  is  that  fellow,  of  course,"  he  said 
to  himself.  "After  what  he  has  done 
she  has  a  morbid  fear  of  him,  and 
feels,  rather  than  knows,  that  he  will 
hunt  them  down.  If  he  comes,  the 
shock  will  probably  kill  her;  and  if  he 
does  not  come,  the  strain  will  have  the 


same  effect.  That  would  be  another 
death  to  Prince  Adrian's  account." 

He  clenched  his  hands  at  the 
thought.  Yet  what  was  to  be  done?  He 
pondered  this  new  question  deeply,  and 
at  last  arrived  at  what  seemed  to  be 
the  only  possible  solution,  though 
even  here  the  hope  was  very  slender. 
It  occurred  to  him  that  the  pursuer 
might  be  met  and  faced,  and  even 
forced  to  abandon  his  purpose.  Or,  if 
he  had  already  gone,  the  fact  might 
be  ascertained  and  the  Countess's  mind 
relieved  by  the  news. 

The  latter  chance  was  a  very  feeble 
one,  and  the  first  meant  an  ordeal 
from  which  he  shrank.  He  already  de- 
tested and  feared  Count  Philip,  know- 
ing fairly  well  the  mingled  strength 
and  brutality  of  his  character.  This 
was  a  task  for  a  strong  man,  and  he 
was  not  strong;  his,  indeed,  was  a  most 
dangerous  weakness— the  weakness  of 
one  who  distrusts  himself.  He  knew 
that  he  was  not  by  any  means  a  man 
of  action;  yet  this  course  offered  just 
that  chance  which  he  felt  forced  to 
take. 

Naturally  his  mind  dwelt  on  the  al- 
ternative—the hope  that  Count  Philip 
had  already  given  up  the  pursuit.  It 
was  but  a  frail  hope,  and  it  was  shat- 
tered finally  before  he  had  fairly  con- 
sidered it. 

As  he  sat  at  his  table  he  glanced  oc- 
casionally into  the  street.  Very  few 
people  passed  in  that  quiet  spot,  and 
most  of  those  were  quite  familiar  fig- 
ures. For  this  reason  his  attention 
was  caught  presently  by  the  appear- 
ance of  a  person  who  passed,  in  a  leis- 
urely way,  on  the  other  side. 

He  was  of  a  very  commonplace  ap- 
pearance, not  in  the  least  unlike  one 
of  the  half-dozen  insurance  canvassers 
or  touts  who  came  daily;  indeed,  he 
was  much  more  like  one  of  those  per- 
sons than  he  required  to  be  in  order 
to  play  the  part.  Mr.  Barrows  had  an 
observant  eye,   and    something    about 
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this  stranger's  bearing  fitted  in  with 
an  expectation  of  his  own.  He  saw 
the  man  pass  out  of  sight,  but  still 
kept  a  watch  upon  the  street;  and  he 
was  not  at  all  surprised,  after  he  had 
waited  ten  minutes,  to  see  him  pass 
the  window  again,  this  time  on  the 
nearer  side. 

Mr.  Barrows  decided  to  make  sure. 
Moving  nearer  to  the  window,  he  saw 
the  fellow  leave  the  street  once  more, 
and  vanish;  but  he  knew  that  if  his 
suspicions  were  just  the  matter  was 
not  done  with.  This  time  he  waited 
half-an-hour;  then  he  heard  brisk  foot- 
steps on  the  pavement,  and  the  same 
man  walked  innocently  up  to  Had- 
field's  gate,  opened  it,  and  made 
straight  for  the  front  door.  He  car- 
ried a  worn  leather  bag,  which  was 
well  stocked,  no  doubt,  with  insurance 
company  leaflets  or  sewing-machine 
prospectuses.  In  another  moment  he 
would  have  rung  the  bell;  but  before 
he  could  do  so  Mr.  Barrows  had 
thrown  up  his  window.  It  was  a  bay 
window,  and  he  was  face  to  face  with 
the  stranger. 

Chambers's  Journal. 


"Not  to-day,  thank  you,"  he  said 
pleasantly. 

The  man  stopped,  and  stared.  He 
raised  his  hand  to  the  bell. 

"No,"  said  Mr.  Barrows  firmly.  "Not 
to-day,  thank  you.  You  mustn't  call 
to-day,  there." 

The  visitor  sought  words,  but  was 
so  utterly  taken  by  surprise  by  this 
flank  attack  that  he  could  not  find 
them.  He  saw  detection  in  Mr.  Bar- 
rows' look,  heard  it  in  his  voice,  read 
it  in  his  smile.  Without  a  defence,  he 
retired  to  the  gate,  passed  out,  and 
made  his  retreat,  looking  back  once 
in  mingled  fear,  anger,  and  amaze- 
ment. 

"Very  clumsy  indeed,"  thought  Mr. 
Barrows,  closing  down  his  window. 
"They  do  these  things  much  bet- 
ter in  Styria!  But  it  is  just  as  I 
thought.  There  is  only  one  thing  to 
be  done." 

He  reflected  uneasily  upon  the  way 
in  which  he  was  being  led  from  one 
step  to  another.  But  there  was  no  one 
else  to  go! 

W.  E.  Cule. 


(To  be  continued.) 


CELTIC  SAGAS.* 


There  is  no  more  practical  evidence 
of  a  book's  value  than  is  afforded  by 
the  willingness  of  publishers  to  seize 
upon  it  at  the  expiration  of  its  copy- 
right; and  though  no  such  evidence 
was  needed  in  the  case  of  Lady  Char- 
lotte Guest's  famous  version  of  "The 
Mabinogion,"  which  had  furnished  the 
text  for  discourses  by  critics  so  great 

*  1.  "Cuchulain  of  Muirthemne" :  The  Story 
of  the  Men  of  the  Red  Branch  of  Ulster;  ar- 
ranged and  put  into  English  by  Lady  Gregory. 
With  a  Preface  by  W.  B.  Yeats.     London,   1902. 

2.  "The  Mabinogion."  Medieval  Welsh  Ro- 
mances   translated    by      Lady    Charlotte    Guest. 


as  R6nan  and  Matthew  Arnold,  and 
the  ground-work  for  one  of  Tennyson's 
best  idylls,  yet  its  appearance  in  two 
re-issues  in  the  very  month  when  Lady 
Gregory  published  her  English  version 
of  the  old  Irish  heroic  tales  was  a 
hopeful  augury  for  the  Irish  work,  and 
naturally  suggested  a  comparison, 
which  however  will  be  used  here  main- 

With  Notes   by  Alfred  Nutt.     London,   1902. 

3.  "Togail  Bruldne  Da  Derga.  The  Destruc- 
tion of  Da  Derga's  Hostel."  Edited,  with 
Translation  and  Glossarial  Index,  by  Whitley 
Stokes,    D.  C.  L.      Paris,    1902. 
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ly  to  illustrate  by  the  method  of  re- 
semblance and  difference  the  ancient 
poetry  of  Ireland. 

On  the  title-page  of  his  excellent  little 
edition,  Mr.  Alfred  Nutt  (to  whom, 
both  as  a  scholar  and  as  publisher,  all 
students  of  Celtic  literature  owe  a  deep 
debt)  describes  "The  Mabinogion"  as 
Medieval  Welsh  Romances;  and  the 
word  romances,  deliberately  chosen, 
carries  at  once  in  its  etymology  a  hint 
of  Rome.  But  at  the  time  when  all 
the  rest  of  the  known  Western  world 
(for  Russia  is  as  much  Asiatic  as  Euro- 
pean) was  subjugated  and  profoundly 
modified  by  Rome,  two  purely  Euro- 
pean countries,  Scandinavia  and  Ire- 
land, were  unreached  by  that  momen- 
tous conquest.  Each  of  these  countries 
had  a  literature  which  is  still  pre- 
served, and  the  two  literatures  have 
this  negative  resemblance,  that  each 
was  alien  and  difficult  to  the  heirs  of 
classic  culture.  It  is  true  that  these 
early  narrative  inventions  have  a  nat- 
ural resemblance  to  the  primitive  po- 
etry of  Greece,  a  resemblance  which 
becomes  more  apparent  as  study  grows 
closer;  but  Greece  leavened  Rome,  and 
Greek  was  the  mother-tongue  of  Chris- 
tianity, so  that  Greek  literature  comes 
to  all  of  us  somewhat  as  part  of  our 
intellectual  inheritance.  Indeed  it  is 
not  alien;  and  most  of  us,  before  we 
can  reach  the  spirit  of  the  Norse  or 
Celtic  sagas,  must  endeavor  to  inter- 
pret them  into  terms  of  Homer. 

In  so  far  as  the  Teutonic  stories  are 
concerned,  the  work  of  reconcilement 
has  been  fully  done.  The  skalds  have 
their  due,  and  their  creations,  known 
in  the  eighteenth  century  only  to  a 
scholar  like  Gray,  have  now  sunk  into 
the  general  mind  of  Europe,  through 
the  mediation  of  Wagner  and  a  hun- 
dred others.  It  is  only  natural,  for  the 
stock  that  created  them  is  wide-spread 
to-day.  Less  easy  of  access  are  the 
Celtic  stories  and  poems,  whose  unlike- 
ness  to  the  Norse  is  explained  by  Mr. 


Yeats  in  a  preface  which  is  a  worthy 
example  of  a  poet's  criticism.  In  it  he 
tells  how,  when  he  was  a  boy,  William 
Morris  came  to  Dublin  and  talked  to 
him  of  these  old  stories. 

He  spoke  of  the  Irish  account  of  the 
battle  of  Clontarf,  and  of  the  Norse 
account,  and  said  that  one  saw  the 
Norse  and  Irish  tempers  in  the  two  ac- 
counts. The  Norseman  was  interested 
in  the  way  things  are  done,  but  the 
Irishman  turned  aside,  evidently  well 
pleased  to  be  out  of  so  dull  a  business, 
to  describe  beautiful  supernatural 
events.  He  was  thinking,  I  suppose, 
of  the  young  man  who  came  from  Aeb- 
hen  of  the  Grey  Rock,  giving  up  im- 
mortal love  and  youth,  that  he  might 
tight  and  die  by  Murrough's  side.  He 
said  that  the  Norseman  had  the  dra- 
matic temper,  and  the  Irishman  bad 
the  lyrical.  I  think  I  should  have  said 
epical  and  romantic  rather  than  dra- 
matic and  lyrical,  but  his  words,  which 
have  so  much  greater  authority  than 
mine,  mark  the  distinction  very  well, 
and  not  only  between  Irish  and  Norse, 
but  between  Irish  and  other  un-Celtie 
literatures.  The  Irish  storyteller  could 
not  interest  himself  with  an  unbroken 
interest  in  the  way  men  like  himself 
burned  a  house,  or  won  wives  no  more 
wonderful  than  themselves.  His  mind 
constantly  escaped  out  of  daily  cir- 
cumstance, as  a  bough  that  has  been 
held  down  by  a  weak  hand  suddenly 
straightens  itself  out.  His  imagination 
was  always  running  off  to  Tir-nan-oge, 
to  the  Land  of  Promise,  which  is  as 
near  to  the  country  people  of  to-day  as 
it  was  to  Cuchulain  and  his  compan- 
ions. His  belief  in  its  nearness  cher- 
ished in  its  turn  the  lyrical  temper, 
which  is  always  athirst  for  an  emotion, 
a  beauty,  which  cannot  be  found  in  its 
perfection  upon  earth,  or  only  for  a 
moment.  His  imagination,  which  had 
not  been  able  to  believe  in  Cuchulain'3 
greatness,  until  it  had  brought  the 
Great  Queen,  the  red-eyebrowed  god- 
dess, to  woo  him  upon  the  battlefield, 
could  not  be  satisfied  with  a  friendship 
less  romantic  and  lyrical  than  that  of 
Cuchulain  and  Ferdiad,  who  kissed 
one  another  after  the  day's  fighting,  or 
with  a  love  less  romantic  than  that  of 
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Baile  and  Aillinn,  who  died  at  the  re- 
port of  one  another's  deaths,  and  mar- 
ried in  Tir-nan-oge. 

Not  less  natural  than  the  easier  ac- 
cess of  Norse  legends  to  the  mind  of  a 
world  "becoming  predominantly  Teuton, 
is  the  fact  that  the  only  Celtic  sagas 
which  have  won  their  way  into  the  im- 
agination of  Europe  are  those  which 
took  shape  among  Celts  half  Roman- 
ized. The  Arthurian  legend  spread 
from  Wales  and  from  Cornwall  till  it 
became  one  of  the  great  sources  of 
medieval  poetry;  but,  says  Mr.  Nutt, 
"It  is  not  hard  to  understand  why  the 
Norman  who  went  to  Ireland  remained 
unaffected  by  the  varied  and  splendid 
Irish  literature,  while  from  Wales  he 
brought  back  the  Arthurian  romance." 
The  Welsh,  living  in  a  land  which 
Rome  indeed  had  never  subjugated, 
yet  which  was  divided  by  no  barrier 
of  estranging  sea  from  territories  long 
Roman,  felt  the  influence  of  Rome  and 
Christian  classic  culture.  They  kept  the 
old  barbaric  stories,  the  myths  of  the 
old  fairy  world,  but  they  reshaped 
them,  and  "attenuated  what  in  its  as- 
pect might  have  been  too  fantastic,  too 
uncouthly  strange."  The  tales  which 
Lady  Charlotte  Guest  translated  took 
the  form  in  which  she  found  them,  it 
seems,  in  the  eleventh  or  twelfth  cen- 
turies. Some  of  them  are  probably  as 
old  as  human  speech  almost,  myths  of 
the  great  gods  of  nature,  Manawyddan, 
the  Irish  Manannan,  lord  of  the  sea, 
and  his  compeers;  some  semi-historical, 
like  those  which  group  themselves 
round  the  person  of  Arthur.  But  in  all 
of  them  there  is  present,  in  greater  or 
less  degree,  the  influence  of  medieval 
chivalry  and  its  characteristic  turns  of 
speech  and  thought.  When  the  Nor- 
mans came  to  Ireland,  they  came 
among  a  people  wholly  alien  to  their 
traditional  culture,  and  though  they 
conquered,  they  did  not  modify  the  in- 
tellectual life  in  which  their  own  was 
presently    submerged.      They    left    no 


trace  on  the  Irish  lays  and  romances. 
But  in  Wales  they  came  among  a  peo- 
ple prepared  by  centuries  of  slow  in- 
filtration for  a  fusion  which  should  re- 
sult in  the  blending  of  two  types  to 
produce  a  third,  and  the  Welsh  min- 
sti-els  and  storytellers  quickly  told  their 
own  stories  as  a  Norman  might  have 
told  them,— modernizing  them,  in  fact, 
somewhat  as  Tennyson,  seven  centu- 
ries later,  again  modernized  the  legends 
of  Arthur's  chivalry.  The  substance 
remained  Celtic,  the  forms  of  the  prose 
and  verse  were  those  traditional  in 
Wales,— forms  largely  modified  by 
models  from  Ireland,  the  focus  of  Cel- 
tic culture— but  the  spirit  was  mainly 
Norman,  or  at  least  Norman-Welsh. 
Norman  minstrels,  thus  brought  into 
contact  with  a  new  and  living  litera- 
ture, already  interpreted,  as  it  were, 
into  their  own  terms,  caught  at  the 
chance,  and  spread  the  tales  through 
the  Romance-speaking  peoples  of  Eu- 
rope, choosing  those  where  the  trans- 
formation had  been  completed,  just  as 
Tennyson,  when  he  based  his  "Geraint" 
upon  "The  Mabinogion,"  based  it  upon 
a  tale  which  can  scarcely  have  taken 
the  Welsh  form  in  which  the  transla- 
tor found  it  earlier  than  the  twelfth 
century. 

But  though  in  some  instances  the 
transformation  is  very  slight  and  su- 
perficial, still  in  each  and  all  of  the 
tales  which  Lady  Charlotte  Guest 
translated,  the  champions  of  the  Celtic 
world  appear  metamorphosed  into  Nor- 
man knights  in  armor.  In  the  case  of 
Ireland  all  this  is  different.  There  are 
three  distinct  strata  of  Irish  folk-lay 
or  folk-romance.  First,  there  are  sto- 
ries like  "The  Fate  of  the  Children  of 
(Lir"  which  belong  to  the  olden  world 
and  the  days  of  the  Tuatha  de  Da- 
nann,  in  which  the  personages  are  all 
supernatural,  with  no  fixed  term  of 
life,  and  in  which  the  power  of  en- 
chantment is  a  common  possession. 
Secondly,    there   is   the    cycle   of   lays 
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which  corresponds  roughly  to  the  he- 
roic cycle  of  Greece;  tales  of  the  Ulster 
heroes  of  the  Red  Branch  and  their 
contemporaries,  kings  and  queens  of 
Connaught  Mortals  they  are  all  of 
them;  though  some,  like  Cuchulain, 
have  fairy  blood,  and  though  all  have 
superhuman  strength,  they  all  know 
age  and  death.  Thirdly  comes  the  so- 
called  Fenian  cycle,  telling  the  deeds 
of  Finn  MacCumhail  and  his  compan- 
ions, in  the  last  days  before  Christian- 
ity came  into  the  land.  This  group  of 
lays,  which  more  than  any  other  have 
maintained  their  hold  on  the  popular 
imagination  among  the  people  which 
created  them,  differ  sharply  from  the 
Red  Branch  cycle  in  being  deliberately 
set  against  a  background  of  Christian- 
ity; for  the  deeds  of  Finn  and  the  Fi- 
anna  are  chiefly  related  by  Ossian  son 
of  Finn,  when,  after  the  sojourn  with 
Niamh  the  fairy  princess  in  Tir-nan- 
oge,  he  "thought  long"  for  Ireland,  and 
returned,  despite  her  warnings,  to  find 
himself  bowed  and  old,  his  companions 
dead  and  forgotten  and  monk  and  bell 
supreme  in  the  land.  He  told  the  tales 
in  long  colloquies  with  his  teacher  St. 
Patrick,  and  the  Christian  bards  who 
made  the  lays  took  an  unholy  pleasure 
in  turning  the  listener's  sympathy  to 
the  forbidden  and  full-blooded  delights 
of  love  and  chase  and  battle. 

Into  the  oldest  and  most  purely 
mythic  cycle  also  the  Christian  element 
is  introduced,  for  the  children  of  Lir, 
doomed  to  wear  the  shape  of  swans  for 
nine  hundred  years,  can  find  no  release 
till  Columbkille  comes  to  transform 
them.  And,  even  among  the  legends 
of  the  Red  Branch  a  beautiful  tale, 
still  current,  tells  how  Conall  Carnach 
in  his  wanderings  came  one  day  to  the 
city  of  Jerusalem  and  saw  the  Cruci- 
fixion; but  I  leave  that  story  to  be  told 
in  English  by  the  man  who  told  it  to 
me,  and  it  is  probably  of  later  inven- 
tion. Strictly  speaking,  the  Red  Branch 
cycle,  which  Lady  Gregory  has  under- 


taken to  interpret,  shows  the  pagan 
Celtic  imagination  in  its  most  typical, 
least  modified  shaping  of  thought  and 
words.  But  in  none  of  the  Irish  leg- 
ends or  lays,  through  all  their  diver- 
sity of  subject  and  treatment,  is  there 
any  trace  of  external  influence  beyond 
what  Christianity  represents.  The  he- 
roes of  "The  Mabinogion"  are  knights 
on  horseback;  they  encounter  in  the 
forms  of  medieval  chivalry;  they  at- 
tack and  defend  medieval  castles.  The 
heroes  of  the  Red  Branch  fight  in 
chariots  like  Hector  and  Achilles;  the 
Fianna  are  warriors  on  foot;  and  in  all 
the  poems  the  fortress  is  a  dun  with 
banks  of  earth  or  palisades  to  protect 
it;  and  the  kings  and  princes  live  not 
in  stone  castles  but  in  such  a  house  as 
Conchubar  MacNessa,  the  High  King, 
had  in  Emain  on  the  height  of  Macha, 
which  is  now  Armagh. 

A  fine  palace  it  was,  having  three 
houses  in  it,  the  Royal  House,  and  the 
Speckled  House,  and  the  House  of  the 
Red  Branch. 

In  the  Royal  House  there  were  three 
times  fifty  rooms,  and  the  walls  were 
made  of  red  yew,  with  copper  rivets. 
And  Conchubar's  own  room  was  on  the 
ground,  and  the  walls  of  it  faced  with 
bronze,  and  silver  up  above,  with  gold 
birds  on  it,  and  their  heads  set  with 
shining  carbuncles;  and  there  were 
nine  partitions  fromi  the  fire  to  the 
wall,  and  thirty  feet  the  height  of  each 
partition.  And  there  was  a  silver  rod 
before  Conchubar  with  three  golden 
apples  on  it,  and  when  he  shook  the 
rod  or  struck  it,  all  in  the  house  would 
be  silent. 

It  was  in  the  House  of  the  Red 
Branch  were  kept  the  heads  and  the 
weapons  of  beaten  enemies,  and  in  the 
Speckled  House  were  kept  the  swords 
and  the  shields  and  the  spears  of  the 
heroes  of  Ulster.  And  it  was  called 
the  Speckled  House  because  of  the 
brightness  and  the  colors  of  the  hilts 
of  the  swords,  and  the  bright  spears, 
green  or  grey,  with  rings  and  bands  of 
silver  and  gold  about  them,  and  the 
gold  and  silver  that  were  on  the  rims 
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and  the  bosses  of  the  shields,  and  the 
brightness  of  the  drinking-cups  and 
the  horns. 

In  a  word,  the  civilization  or  glorious 
barbarism  depicted  in  Irish  saga  is  one 
that  had  not  passed,  and  that  never 
passed,  into  the  Roman  type;  and  the 
thoughts,  the  ideals,  alike  in  life  and 
art,  of  the  bards  who  described  it  are 
alien  to  us,  as  they  were  alien  to  the 
Norman. 

It  will  be  seen,  then,  that  the  task 
which  Lady  Gregory  undertook  was 
not  simply  the  task  of  a  scholar,  which 
is  to  render  fully  the  original,  display- 
ing the  inherent  imperfections  and 
crudities  as  things  in  themselves  of 
scarcely  less  interest  than  the  excel- 
lences of  a  primitive  composition.  Her 
task,  in  endeavoring  to  make  easy  of 
enjoyment  for  readers  of  to-day  these 
prose  epics  as  the  bards  of  the  eleventh 
century  left  them,  was  akin  to  that 
task  of  conciliation  which  the  Welsh- 
men themselves  had  performed  before 
"The  Mabinogion"  took  the  shape  in 
which  Lady  Charlotte  Guest  found  it.' 
We  may  take  the  case  at  its  simplest, 
as  for  example  in  the  story  of  Da 
Derga's  Hostel,  the  bulk  of  which  has 
come  down  to  us  in  a  manuscript  of 
the  twelfth  century  or  earlier,  and  not 
in  some  later  version.  Yet  even  in  such 
a  case  we  have,  according  to  scholars, 
a  copy  of  the  text  made  probably  three 
centuries  after  the  saga  took  its  defini- 
tive shape  and  therefore  probably  un- 
reliable. It  is  impossible  to  believe  that 
the  artist  who  made  that  trenchant 
story  made  it  with  such  clumsy  itera- 
tions of  incident  as  occur  in  the  exist- 
ing copies.  But,  no  matter  where  the 
blame  for  these  is  rightly  to  be  placed, 
— whether  on  the  first  maker  of  the 
tale,  or  on  others  who  spoilt  it  later  in 
the  telling— Lady  Gregory  for  her  pur- 
pose, which  was  to  give  an  acceptable 
version  of  the  story,  had  a  right  to 
correct  the  blunders.  And  in  other 
matters,      where      taste     has     finally 


changed,  she  had  an  equal  right  to  omit 
certain  amplifications  of  description, 
just  as,  if  one  needed  nowadays  to 
popularize  Homer,  it  would  be  wise  to 
omit  or  curtail  the  catalogue  of  the 
ships.  The  scope  of  Lady  Gregory's 
work  has  therefore  differed  from  Lady 
Charlotte  Guest's  in  that  she  has  not 
been  ,  content  to  translate  one  manu- 
script, but  by  comparing  many,  by  re- 
arranging, selecting,  and  compressing, 
she  has  produced  a  version  of  the 
story,  faithful  in  essentials,  differing 
mainly  from  the  originals  by  omissions. 
In  many  cases  the  same  criteria,  if  ap- 
plied, would  involve  alteration  of  the 
stories  in  "The  Mabinogion";  but,  as  I 
have  already  urged,  the  Welsh  writers 
were  under  the  influence  of  Latin  mod- 
els, and  omitted  many  touches  common 
to  Celtic  imagination.  For  example, 
Ingcel  in  the  Irish  manuscript  has 
seven  pupils  in  each  eye.  Lady  Greg- 
ory robs  him  of  this  characteristic,  and 
I  make  no  doubt  that  the  Welsh  bard 
of  the  twelfth  century  would  also  have 
suppressed  the  grotesque  detail.  And 
so,  briefly,  the  translator  of  the  Red 
Branch  sagas,  if  she  was  to  accomplish 
for  Irish  heroic  literature  what  had 
been  accomplished  for  the  Welsh  half 
a  century  ago,  had  to  do  something 
more  than  Lady  Charlotte  Guest  had 
done;  she  had  to  make  not  merely  a 
translation  but  a  recension  of  the  epic 
material.  This  work,  involving  a  free 
exercise  of  the  artist's  constructive 
faculty,  has  been  done  in  consultation 
with  Mr.  Yeats,  but  the  work  is  Lady 
Gregory's,  and,  in  my  judgment  it 
would  be  hard  to  overpraise  it. 

Individual  preferences  may  be  dis- 
counted, and  every  man  has  a  natural 
fondness  for  compositions  that  call  up 
to  him  if  it  were  only  the  names  of 
places  in  his  own  country;  but  I  think 
it  probable  that  the  lover  of  literature, 
having  no  tie  either  to  Ireland  or  to 
Wales,  will  find  the  book  which  Lady 
Gregory    has    given    to    the   world   a 
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greater  source  of  enjoyment  than  Lady 
Charlotte  Guest's  "Mabinogion."  Part- 
ly, because  the  stories  are  in  them- 
selves bolder,  freer,  more  affluent  in 
the  sap  of  life;  but  principally  because 
of  the  very  curious  and  difficult  feat 
which  the  translator  has  accomplished. 
Lady  Charlotte  Guest's  English  is  pure, 
simple  and  harmonious;  and  yet  it  is 
in  a  manner  bookish,  for  it  is  deliber- 
ately archaic.  I  cite  a  passage  from 
"The  Lady  of  the  Fountain." 

And  Owain  rose  up,  and  clothed  him- 
self, and  opened  a  window  of  the 
chamber,  and  looked  towards  the 
castle;  and  he  could  see  neither  the 
bounds,  nor  the  extent  of  the  hosts 
that  filled  the  streets.  And  they  were 
fully  armed;  and  a  vast  number  of 
women  were  with  them,  both  on  horse- 
back and  on  foot;  and  all  the  ecclesias- 
tics in  the  city  singing.  And  it  seemed 
to  Owain  that  the  sky  resounded  with 
the  vehemence  of  their  cries,  and  with 
the  noise  of  the  trumpets,  and  with  the 
singing  of  the  ecclesiastics.  In  the 
midst  of  the  throng  he  beheld  the  bier, 
over  which  was  a  veil  of  white  linen: 
and  wax  tapers  were  burning  beside 
and  around  it,  and  none  that  supported 
the  bier  was  lower  in  rank  than  a  pow- 
erful baron. 

Never  did  Owain  see  an  assemblage 
so  gorgeous  with  satin,  and  silk,  and 
sendall.  And  following  the  train,  he 
beheld  a  lady  with  yellow  hair  falling 
over  her  shoulders,  and  stained  with 
blood;  and  about  her  a  dress  of  yellow 
satin,  which  was  torn.  Upon  her  feet 
were  shoes  of  variegated  leather.  And 
it  was  a  marvel  that  the  ends  of  her 
fingers  were  not  bruised,  from  the  vio- 
lence with  which  she  smote  her  hands 
together.  Truly  she  would  have  been 
the  fairest  lady  Owain  ever  saw  had 
she  been  in  her  usual  guise.  And  her 
cry  was  louder  than  the  shout  of  the 
men  or  the  clamtor  of  the  trumpets. 
No  sooner  had  he  beheld  the  lady  than 
he  became  inflamed  with  her  love,  so 
that  it  took  entire  possession  of  him. 

Then  he  inquired  of  the  maiden  who 
the  lady  was.  "Heaven  knows,"  re- 
plied the  maiden;  "she  may  be  said  to 


be  the  fairest,  and  the  most  chaste, 
and  the  most  liberal,  and  the  wisest, 
and  the  most  noble  of  women.  And 
she  is  my  mistress;  and  she  is  called 
the  Countess  of  the  Fountain,  the  wife 
of  him  whom  thou  didst  slay  yester- 
day." "Verily,"  said  Owain,  "she  is 
the  woman  that  I  love  best."  "Verily," 
said  the  maiden,  "she  shall  also  love 
thee  not  a  little." 

Compare  with  that  the  description  of 
Etain. 

There  was  a  king  over  Ireland  before 
this  time  whose  name  was  Eochaid 
Feidlech,  and  it  is  he  was  grandfather 
to  Conaire  the  Great. 

He  was  going  one  time  over  the  fair- 
green  of  Bri  Leith,  and  he  saw  at  the 
side  of  a  well  a  woman,  with  a  bright 
comb  of  silver  and  gold,  and  she  wash- 
ing in  a  silver  basin,  having  four  gold- 
en birds  on  it,  and  little  bright  purple 
stones  set  in  the  rim  of  the  basin.  A 
beautiful  purple  cloak  she  had,  and 
silver  fringe  to  it,  and  a  gold  brooch; 
and  she  had  ort  her  a  dress  of  green 
silk  with  a  long  hood  embroidered  in 
red  gold,  and  wonderful  clasps  of  gold 
and  silver  on  her  breasts  and  on  her 
shoulders.  The  sunlight  was  falling 
on  her,  so  that  the  gold  and  the  green 
silk  were  shining  out.  Two  plaits  of 
hair  she  had,  four  locks  in  each  plait, 
and  a  bead  at  the  point  of  every  lock, 
and  the  color  of  her  hair  was  like  yel- 
low flags  in  summer,  or  like  red  gold 
after  it  is  rubbed. 

There  she  was,  letting  down  her  hair 
to  wash  it,  and  her  arms  out  through 
the  sleeveholes  of  her  shift.  Her  soft 
hands  were  as  white  as  the  snow  of  a 
single  night,  and  her  eyes  as  blue  as 
any  blue  flower,  and  her  lips  as  red  as 
the  berries  of  the  rowan-tree,  and  her 
body  as  white  as  the  foam  of  the  wave. 
The  bright  light  of  the  moon  was  in 
her  face,  the  lightness  of  pride  in  her 
eyebrows,  a  dimple  of  delight  in  each 
of  her  cheeks,  the  light  of  wooing  in 
her  eyes,  and  when  she  walked  she  had 
a  step  that  was  steady  and  even,  like 
the  walk  of  a  queen. 

Of  all  the  women  in  the  Avorld  she 
was  the  best  and  the  nicest  and  the 
most    beautiful    that    had    ever    been 
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seen,  and  it  is  what  King  Eochaid  and 
his  people  thought,  that  she  was  from 
the  hills  of  the  Sidhe.  It  is  of  her  it 
was  said,  "All  are  dear,  and  all  are 
shapely  till  they  are  put  beside  Etain." 

Then  Eochaid  sent  his  people  to 
bring  her  to  him,  and  when  she  came, 
he  said,  "Who  are  you  yourself  and 
where  do  you  come  from?"  "It  is  easy 
to  say  that,"  she  said;  "I  am  Etain, 
daughter  of  Etar,  king  of  the  Riders 
of  the  Sidhe.  And  I  have  been  in  this 
place  ever  since  I  was  born,  twenty 
years  ago,  in  a  hill  of  the  Sidhe,  and 
kings  and  great  men  among  them  have 
been  asking  my  love,  but  they  got 
nothing  from  me,  for  since  the  time  I 
could  first  speak  I  have  loved  yourself, 
and  given  you  a  child's  love,  because 
of  the  great  talk  I  have  heard  of  your 
grandeur.  And  when  I  saw  you  now 
I  knew  you  by  all  I  had  heard  of  you; 
and  so  I  have  reached  to  you  at  last." 

"It  is  no  bad  friend  you  have  been 
looking  for,"  said  Eochaid,  "but  there 
will  be  a  welcome  before  you,  and  I 
will  leave  every  other  woman  for  you, 
and  it  is  with  yourself  I  will  live  from 
this  out,  so  long  as  you  keep  good  be- 
havior." 

Lady  Gregory's  prose  differs  notably 
from  the  other,  and.  to  my  thinking, 
differs  for  the  better  in  two  ways. 
First,  it  is  not  skilfully  imitated  from 
the  bygone  language  of  old  books,  but 
is  based,  as  all  living  prose  should  be, 
on  a  speech  living  and  spoken  to-day. 
And,  secondly,  it  does  what  is  most 
difficult  in  a  translation, — it  suggests 
the  idiom  of  the  original  without  ceas- 
ing itself  to  be  idiomatic.  That  is  not 
unnatural,  because  it  is  based  upon  the 
dialect  of  English  which  has  grown  up 
in  those  parts  of  Ireland  where  Gaelic 
is,  and  always  has  been,  constantly 
spoken.  This  English  is,  so  far  as  vo- 
cabulary goes,  perhaps  the  purest 
known  to  me;  it  is  certainly  the  least 
contaminated  by  slang,  and  even  in  the 
mouth  of  those  who  speak  it  from 
childhood,  it  keeps  something  of  the 
precision  natural  in  an  acquired  lan- 
guage,—but  with  this   difference,  that 


it  is  wholly  free  from  the  mass  of  mod- 
ern phrases  generated  by  convenience, 
which  are  specially  appropriate  in  jour- 
nalism and  impossible  in  poetiy.  A 
man  speaking  this  English  would  say 
that  a  certain  poem  was  written  before 
the  time  of  St.  Patrick;  Mr.  Nutt  would 
say  that  it  "antedates  the  fifth  cen- 
tury." I  do  not  say  that  an  English 
laborer  or  farmer  would  have  em- 
ployed the  locution  which  I  attribute 
(not,  I  regret  to  say,  without  reason) 
to  Mr.  Nutt;  I  only  observe  that  the 
English  spoken  by  Irish-speaking  peas- 
ants is  freer  than  any  other  from  all 
that  is  akin  to  this  diction,  and  is 
therefore  specially  proper  to  form  a 
basis  for  poetic  prose.  But  the  Irish 
peasant,  while  adhering  to  the  most 
classic  English  vocabulary,  modifies 
the  idiom  and  the  rhythm  of  the  lan- 
guage into  a  likeness  of  his  own;  and 
though  certain  of  the  most  distinctive- 
ly Irish,  and  therefore  most  un-Eng- 
lish, idioms  employed  by  Lady  Gregory 
(for  instance  "there  will  be  a  welcome 
before  you")  are  strange  to  my  ear,  I 
recognize  the  fidelity  of  her  version  to 
the  general  type  of  language  familiar 
to  me  in  West  Donegal.  Yet  those  who 
read  it  will  not,  I  think,  find  anything 
repellent  in  an  English  which  could  be 
translated  into  Irish  almost  word  for 
word. 

If  they  are  of  my  mind,— and  criti- 
cism must  in  the  last  resort  be  founded 
on  individual  experience — they  will  dis- 
cover that  the  story  of  Cuchulain  has 
at  last  been  told  in  such  a  way  that  it 
can  be  read  with  growing  delight.  I 
had  previously  essayed  it  several  times 
in  the. best  versions  I  could  come  at, 
and  got  no  pleasure  except  from  the 
single  lay  which  tells  the  fate  of  Deir- 
dr§  and  the  sons  of  Usnach,— an  epi- 
sode which  enters  into  the  story  of 
Cuchulain  only  as  giving  the  reason 
why  Fergus  MacRoy,  Cuchulain's  mas- 
ter in  arms,  who  alone  might  have 
withstood  his  pupil,  was  found  on  the 
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side  of  Coimaught  in  the  great  war 
fought  for  the  sake  of  the  Brown  Bull 
of  Cuailgne.  I  owe  to  Lady  Gregory's 
skill,— and  thousands  will  probably  ac- 
knowledge the  same  debt— the  vision 
of  Cuchulain  in  bis  beauty,  his  terror, 
and  his  charm.  And  the  shortest  way 
to  explain  how  her  mediation  has  been 
effected  is  to  compare  her  rendering  of 
one  passage  with  another  specimen  of 
the  translator's  art  which  is  from  its 
own  point  of  view  and  for  its  own  pur- 
pose, not  inferior  to  hers.  I  take  the 
ending  of  the  tale  which  tells  how 
Canary,  the  heaven-sent  king  of  Ire- 
land, obeying  the  dictates  of  his  good- 
ness and  his  chivalry,  broke  the  arbi- 
trary geasa,  or  taboos  »  laid  on  him  by 
the  people  of  the  Sidhe,  and  came  by 
his  fate,  the  valor  of  himself  and  his 
companions  availing  nothing  against 
enchantments.  Conall  Cearnach,  who 
had  stayed  defending  his  king  till  the 
last  in  the  hostel  against  the  reaver's 
attack,  when  he  saw  Conaire  dead  of 
the  magic  drouth,  cut  his  way  through 
with  great  slaughter.  Then,  says  Lady 
Gregory: 

Conall  Carnach,  after  he  got  away, 
went  on  to  his  father's  house,  and  but 
half  his  shield  left  in  his  hand,  and  a 
few  bits  left  of  his  two  spears.  And 
he  found  Amergin,  his  father,  out  be- 
fore his  dun  in  Tailltin. 

"Those  are  fierce  wolves  that  have 
hunted  you,  my  son,"  said  he.  "It  was 
not  wolves  that  wounded  me,  but  a 
sharp  fight  with  fighting  men,"  said 
Conall.  "Have  you  news  from  Da 
Derga's  Inn?"  said  Amergin.  "Is  your 
lord  living?"  "He  is  not  living,"  said 
Conall.  "I  swear  by  the  gods  the  great 
tribes  of  Ulster  swear  by,  the  man  is 
a  coward  that  came  out  alive,  leaving 
his  lord  dead  among  his  enemies,"  said 
Amergin.  "My  own  wounds  are  not 
white,  old  hero,"  said  Conall.  And 
with  that  he  showed  him  his  right  arm 
that  was  full  of  wounds.     "That  arm 

1  Is  it  not  curiously  significant  that  we  should 
have  to  use  a  Polynesian  term  to  explain  one 
perfectly  familiar  to  every  Irish  speaker? 


fought  there,  my  son,"  said  Amergin. 
"That  is  true,"  said  Conall.  "There 
are  many  in  front  of  the  Inn  now,  it 
gave  drinks  of  death  to  last  night." 

Here  is  now  the  literal  rendering  of 
the  same  passage  given  by  Mr.  Whitley 
Stokes  from  the  "Lebor  na  h  Uidre,"  a 
manuscript  of  the  end  of  the  eleventh 
or  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century. 

Now  Conall  Carnach  escaped  from 
the  Hostel,  and  thrice  fifty  spears  had 
gone  through  the  arm  which  upheld 
his  shield.  He  fared  forth  till  he 
reached  his  father's  house,  with  half 
his  shield  in  his  hand,  and  his  sword, 
and  the  fragments  of  his  two  spears. 
Then  he  found  his  father  before  his 
garth  in  Taltin. 

"Swift  are  the  wolves  that  have 
hunted  thee,  my  son,"  said  his  father. 

"  'Tis  this  that  has  wounded  us,  thou 
old  hero,  an  evil  conflict  with  war- 
riors," Conall  Carnach  replied. 

"Hast  thou  then  news  of  Da  Derga's 
Hostel?"  asked  Amergin.  "Is  thy  lord 
alive?" 

"He  is  not  alive,"  says  Conall. 

"I  swear  to  God  what  the  great 
tribes  of  Ulaidh  swear,  it  is  cowardly 
for  the  man  who  went  thereout  alive, 
having  left  his  lord  with  his  foes  in 
death." 

"My  wounds  are  not  white,  thou  old 
hero,"  says  Conall. 

He  shews  him  his  shield-arm,  where- 
on were  thrice  fifty  wounds:  this  is 
what  was  inflicted  on  it.  The  shield 
that  guarded  it  is  what  saved  it.  But 
the  right  arm  had  been  played  upon, 
as  far  as  two-thirds  thereof,  since  the 
shield  had  not  been  guarding  it.  That 
arm  was  mangled  and  maimed  and 
wounded  and  pierced,  save  that  the 
sinews  kept  it  to  the  body  without 
separation. 

"That  arm  fought  to-night,  my  son," 
says  Amergin. 

"True  is  that,  thou  old  hero,"  says 
Conall  Carnach.  "Many  there  are  unto 
whom  it  gave  drinks  of  death  to-night 
in  front  of  the  Hostel." 

I  have  chosen  this  passage,  first  be- 
cause it  shows  that  the  Irish  poets, 
though  their  tendency  was  to  redun- 
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dant  amplification,  could  upon  occasion 
be  as  terse  as  any  Icelander;  and  sec- 
ondly, because  it  illustrates  in  a  small 
compass  the  whole  of  Lady  Gregory's 
Work  of  recension.  Those  who  are 
connoisseurs  in  literature  rather  than 
simply  lovers  of  poetry  will  prefer  the 
literal  version  which  keeps  the  quaint- 
ness,  the  crude  savor,  of  primitive  lit- 
erature,—though  for  my  own  part  I 
think  that  barbarisms,  which  in  the 
original  even  of  Homer  fall  naturally 
into  their  place,  acquire  a  disturbing 
salience  in  translation.  For  the  con- 
noisseurs, however,  there  are,  and 
there  should  be,  books  like  that  of  Mr. 
Whitley  Stokes;  but  it  is  in  no  way 
contemning  the  work  of  scholars  to  say 
that  by  their  means  Lady  Gregory  has 
been  enabled  to  do  for  ordinary  lovers 
of  literature  a  thing  which  they  have 
not  done,  and  probably  could  not  do. 

There  is  no  use  in  trying  to  tell  in 
brief  the  story  of  Cuchulain,  any  more 
than  the  story  of  Achilles.  I  would 
only  emphasize  a  little,  what  Mr.  Yeats 
has  touched  on  in  his  preface,— the 
keen  fidelity  to  truth,  the  presentment, 
not  less  observant  than  lyrical,  of  hu- 
man greatness,  which  underlies  all  the 
wild  hyperbole  of  the  narrative.  When 
the  boy  Setanta,— for  he  had  not  yet 
done  the  feat  that  was  to  get  him  his 
name,  Cuchulain,  the  Hound  of  Culann 
— sets  out  alone  from  his  mother's  house 
for  the  court  of  Emain  Maeha,  shorten- 
ing the  way  for  himself  with  his  hurl- 
ing stick,  and  the  silver  ball  which  he 
drove  before  him,  every  trait  in  his  ac- 
tions is  true  to  the  type  of  high-spirited 
boyhood;  and  his  first  contention  with 
the  boy-troop  of  Emain,  and  the  terms 
which  he  imposed  before  he  would  en- 
ter their  society,  are  simply  the  facts 
of  a  fighting  boy's  school  life  poetized 
and  glorified.  And  his  way  of  taking 
arms,  when  he  overheard  Cathbad  the 
Druid's  prophesy  that  if  any  young 
man  should  take  arms  that  day  his 
name  would  be  greater  than  any  name 


in  Ireland  but  his  span  of  life  short; 
his  way  of  beguiling  his  charioteer  into 
an  expedition  so  that  his  first  day  of 
taking  arms  might  be  also  his  first  day 
of  killing  and  spoil-winning;  his  way 
to  rid  himself  of  the  champion  Conall 
Cearnach  who  went  along  to  protect 
the  untried  fighter;  all  these  are  deep 
in  human  nature.  It  is  true  that  may- 
be in  real  life  he  would  have  slipped 
the  linch-pin  out  of  Conall's  chariot, 
instead  of  breaking  its  yoke  with  a 
stonecast,  and  maybe  an  Icelander 
would  have  shown  him  doing  so;  but 
none  the  less  the  trait  is  true  in  its 
essence. 

"Bad  luck  on  your  throwing  and  on 
yourself,"  said  Conall.  "And  any  one 
that  likes  may  strike  your  head  off 
now,  for  I  will  go  with  you  no  farther." 
"That  is  just  what  I  wanted,"  said 
Cuchulain. 

True  also  in  the  same  symbolic  way, 
but  curiously  peculiar  to  the  Celtic 
race,  is  the  episode  of  the  boy's  return 
from  this  first  foray,  when  the  mad- 
ness of  battle  had  lit  in  him  for  the 
first  time,  and  he  was  seen  coming 
back  in  anger,  with  the  bleeding  heads 
of  enemies  in  his  chariot,  and  the  wild 
stags  that  he  had  run  down  bound  to 
it,  and  white  birds  bearing  him  com- 
pany. Those  who  saw  him  feared  that 
the  lust  for  slaying  burned  in  him  still, 
and  if  his  anger  could  not  be  cooled, 
the  young  men  of  Emain  would  be  in 
danger  from  him. 

Then  they  all  consulted  together,  and 
it  is  what  they  agreed,  to  send  out 
three  fifties  of  women  of  Emain  to 
meet  him,  and  they  having  their 
breasts  uncovered.  When  the  boy  saw 
the  women  coming,  then  was  shame 
on  him,  and  he  leaned  down  his  head 
into  the  cushions  of  the  chariot,  and 
hid  his  face  from  them.  And  the  wild- 
ness  went  out  of  him,  and  his  feasting 
clothes  were  brought,  and  water  for 
washing;  and  there  was  a  great  wel- 
come before  him. 
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Qualis  ab  incepto— Cuchulain  in  his 
first  feats,  in  his  hero-training  with 
Scathach  the  woman  warrior,  in  his 
wooing  of  Emer,  in  his  long  combats 
against  the  champions  of  Connaught, 
and  in  the  tragic  scenes  of  his  predes- 
tined close— is  always  the  same,  yet 
always  changing,  as  a  man  must 
change.  His  speech  and  his  acts  are 
never  more  characteristic  than  in  the 
last  story  but  one  of  his  doings— "and 
that  is  a  very  sad  story,"  said  an  old 
shanachy  to  me  the  other  day,  as  we 
walked  up  from  the  bog  where  he  had 
left  off  cutting  turf  to  converse  eagerly 
over  his  lore  of  the  gods  and  heroes. 
That  is  the  scene  where  he  fights  with 
and  slays  his  son— child  of  Aoife,  an- 
other Amazon  of  the  Scotch  Isles, 
whom  he  had  defeated  when  she  came 
out  to  destroy  Scathach,  and  who  had 
given  him  so  much  of  her  love,  that 
when  she  learnt  how  he  had  married 
Emer,  she  trained  up  this  boy  to  be  his 
vanquisher.  Cuchulain  had  no  will  to 
slay  the  young  hero  of  unknown  name, 
who  had  put  down  in  turn  all  the  other 
champions  of  Ulster;  but  the  fight  was 
the  hardest  he  had  ever  fought,  and 
his  anger  came  on  him,  as  it  had  come 
in  that  other  cruel  fight  with  his  cho- 
sen friend  Ferdiad,  and  the  flames  of 
the  hero  light  began  to  shine  about  his 
head,  and  the  son,  seeing  this  token, 
knew  his  father.  He  turned  aside  the 
aim  of  the  spear  that  he  was  casting, 
but  Cuchulain  threw  the  Gae  Bulg,  the 
magic  spear  made  of  a  monster's 
bones,  that  Aoife  herself  had  given  him 
and  that  had  slain  Ferdiad.  And  then 
the  boy,  dying,  showed  the  ring  that 
was  his  token,  and  told  his  name 
which  he  had  been  under  oath  not  to 
reveal  for  any  threat.  "But  oh  Cuchu- 
lain of  the  sharp  sword,"  he  said,  "it 
was  pity  you  not  to  know  me  the  time 
I  thi;ew  the  slanting  spear  behind  you 
in  the  fight." 

I  will  not  quote  the  song  that  Cuchu- 
lain made  telling  of  his  bitter  grief  that 


for  this  death  alone  he  could  exact  no 
vengeance,  and  of  the  loneliness  that 
was  on  him  in  the  world;  nor  of  the 
rage  with  which  he  faced  the  men  of 
Ulster,  till  Cathbad  the  Druid  sent  him 
down  to  fight  the  waves  of  the  sea  for 
three  days,  lest  he  should  destroy  his 
own  friends.  Nor  the  chapter  that 
tells  of  his  doom  gathering,  and  how 
Emer,  for  all  her  jealousy  and  fierce- 
ness, bid  Niamh,  whom  he  loved,  and 
the  poets  and  the  Druids,  take  him  away 
to  the  Deaf  Valley  where  he  would 
hear  no  sound  of  the  outer  world;  and 
how  even  there  the  witch  daughters 
of  Calatin  found  him  and  drew  him  out 
with  false  tales  of  his  house  assailed, 
to  go  with  Laog  his  charioteer,  and  his 
horses,  the  Black  Sanglain  and  the 
Grey  of  Macha,  in  defiance  of  all 
omens  to  the  fated  battle.  I  will  quote 
rather  this  passage  which  tells  how 
Cuchulain  went  to  take  vengeance  on 
Maeve's  army  for  the  boy-troop  who 
had  been  destroyed  in  defending  Ulster 
while  the  fairy-sleep  was  laid  on  him; 
and  how  afterwards  the  women  of  the 
other  host  came  out  to  look  on  his 
beauty. 

And  then  Cuchulain  put  on  his  ar- 
mor, and  took  his  spears,  and  his 
sword,  and  his  shield  that  had  a  rim 
so  sharp  it  would  cut  a  hair  against 
the  stream,  and  his  cloak  that  was 
made  of  the  precious  fleeces  of  the  land 
of  the  Sidhe,  that  had  been  brought  to 
him  by  Manannan  from  the  King  of 
Sorcha.  He  went  out  then  against  the 
men  of  Ireland  and  attacked  them,  and 
his  anger  came  on  them,  so  that  it  was 
not  his  own  appearance  he  had  on  him, 
but  the  appearance  of  a  god.  And 
after  that  he  made  a  round  of  the 
whole  army,  mowing  them  down  on 
every  side,  in  revenge  for  the  boy -troop 
of  Emain. 

But  the  next  day  he  was  standing  on 
the  hill,  young  and  comely  and  shining, 
and  the  cloud  of  his  anger  had  gone 
from  him.  Then  the  women  and  young 
girls  in  the  camp,  and  the  poets  and 
the  singers,  came  out  to  look  at  him; 
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but  Maeve  hid  her  face  behind  a  shel- 
ter of  shields,  thinking  that  he  might 
make  a  cast  at  her  with  his  sling.  And 
there  was  wonder  on  these  women  to 
see  him  so  quiet  and  gentle  to-day,  and 
he  such  a  terror  to  the  whole  army 
yesterday;  and  they  bade  the  men  lift 
them  up  on  their  shields  to  the  heights 
of  their  shoulders,  the  way  they  could 
have  a  good  look  at  him. 

And,  let  it  be  remembered,  Cuchulain 
is  only  one  of  many  figures  not  less 
living.     The  story  of  Deirdre,  an  Irish 
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Cassandra,  is  perhaps  even  more 
beautiful  than  anything  in  the  cycle; 
and  there  is  at  least  one  tale,  "The 
Contention  of  the  Women,"  where  a 
touch  of  laughter  enters  into  the  ro- 
mantic narrative,  yet  without  lowering 
the  pitch.  But  when  all  is  said,  it  is 
superfluous  to  say  anything  except  to 
advise  those  who  love  early  literature 
to  read,  and  to  advise  those  Irish  who 
have  a  pride  in  their,  own  inheritance 
to  read  and  read  again. 

Stephen  Gwynn. 


CHILDREN'S  COUNTRY  HOLIDAY  IN  FRANCE. 


The  Western  slopes  of  the  Vosges 
mountains  on  the  North-Eastern  fron- 
tiers of  France,  gradually  subside  intq 
long  rolling  hills  covered  with  corn,  al- 
ternating with  forests  of  beech  and 
oak,  and  with  rich  pasturage  in  the 
well-watered  valleys.  These  breezy 
uplands  form  the  water-shed  of  the 
Moselle  and  other  rivers,  on  whose 
banks  buildings  and  factories  are  rap- 
idly springing  up.  But  above  the  busy 
life  of  Nancy  and  Epinal,  the  upper 
country  is  inhabited  by  a  simple,  in- 
dustrious race,,  living  in  substantial 
stone  houses  with  wide-spreading  roofs; 
ploughing  and  wood-cutting,  making 
cheese  and  butter,  and  rearing  poultry, 
untroubled  by  any  modern  theories  of 
scientific  agriculture. 

When  the  summer  comes  round,  the 
quiet  villages  of  the  Vosges  are  sud- 
denly invaded  by  strangers.  Express 
trains  from  Paris  arrive  and  deposit 
their  load  of  passengers  and  luggage 
at  little  wayside  stations.  Hotels  and 
private  houses  are  filled  to  overflow- 
ing; the  special  source  of  attraction 
being  the  mineral  waters,  with  which 
the  whole  neighborhood  abounds. 
There  are  hot  springs  and  cold  springs 
and  warm  springs,  all  varying  in  their 


chemical  components,  all  pouring  out 
in  exhaustless  abundance  waters  which, 
from  Roman  times,  have  been  famous 
for  their  healing  and  recuperative 
powers. 

The  village  of  Contrexeville  is  one  of 
these  favored  spots;  from  June  to  Sep- 
tember it  attracts  the  gouty  rich  from 
all  countries.  The  Shah  of  Persia,  a 
Russian  Princess  and  other  Royalties, 
have  been  amongst  this  year's  guests, 
and  many  French  ladies,  as  remark- 
able for  their  enormous  girth  as  for 
the  vivacity  of  their  conversation.  In 
the  height  of  the  season  the  population 
of  wealthy  invalids  overflows  perforce 
to  Martigny  on  the  one  hand  and  to 
Vittel  on  the  other.  In  all  three  places 
the  same  regime  prevails  of  early 
hours,  spare  diet,  prescribed  exercise 
and  a  deluge  of  waters  within  and 
without,  mitigated  by  palatial  hotels, 
bands,  theatres  and  lovely  public  gar- 
dens. 

While  Contrexeville  is  taxing  its  re- 
sources to  cajole  the  idle  and  corpulent 
rich  to  eat  less,  and  to  walk  more,  the 
neighboring  village  of  Mandres  is  in- 
tent upon  a  task,  certainly  not  less 
worthy,  but  of  an  exactly  opposite  na- 
ture—to get  the  overworked  and  under- 
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fed  slum-children  of  Paris  to  rest  quiet- 
ly and  to  eat  all  that  can  be  crammed 
down  their  poor  little  throats.  It  must 
be  set  down  to  the  credit  account  of 
Dives  at  Contrexeville,  that  the  scheme 
for  fattening  young  Lazarus  originated 
with  him. 

The  remarkable  work  of  the  School 
Colony  (Colonie  Scolaire)  at  Mandres- 
sur-Vair  is  becoming  famous  through- 
out France,  and  is  well  worthy  the  at- 
tention of  those  interested  at  home  in 
the  various  plans  for  giving  a  country 
holiday  to  the  children  of  our  own 
large  towns. 

The  scheme  originated  with  Dr. 
Graux,  a  Paris  physician  of  wide  in- 
terests and  cultured  taste,  who  is  one 
of  the  leading  doctors  practising  at 
Contrexeville  during  the  season;  he 
was  discussing  with  a  patient  of  his  in 
1887  the  condition  of  the  children  in 
the  Paris  slume,  the  high  rate  of  mor- 
tality, the  deterioration,  physical  and 
moral,  of  the  survivors,  the  anaemic 
condition  of  the  children  at  the  end  of 
the  school-year,  and  the  difficulty  of 
showing  them  a  simpler  and  happier 
mode  of  life  to  which  they  might  as- 
pire. 

The  question  was  practically  familiar 
to  both  the  friends,  as  Monsieur  Duval 
(an  engineer  and  machine-maker  by 
profession)  was  a  member  of  the  Muni- 
cipal Council  of  one  of  the  poorest  and 
most  crowded  quarters  of  Paris,  known 
as  the  Xlth  Arrondissement,  and  the 
doctor  was  an  enthusiast  for  moral  and 
sanitary  reform. 

Dr.  Graux  suggested  an  entirely 
novel  idea,  that  a  Paris  municipality 
should  acquire  land  and  a  building  in 
a  country  district,  to  be  used  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  a  holiday  resort  for  the 
poorest  class  of  children  in  its  elemen- 
tary schools.  He  also  pointed  out  that 
within  two  or  three  miles  of  Contrexe- 
ville itself  there  was  a  site  and  a  build- 
ing that  would  fulfil  all  the  desired 
conditions. 


On  a  bracing  hill-side  just  above  the 
village  of  Mandres  was  a  large  country 
house,  built  by  the  Marquis  de  Favin- 
court  in  the  seventeenth  century.  His 
successor  fled  amongst  the  crowd  of 
noble  6migr£s  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
Revolution.  The  estate  became  national 
property,  and  was  sold  to  the  peasants, 
who  cut  down  the  timber,  broke  up  the 
park,  and  converted  the  chateau  into 
barns  and  granaries;  but  it  had  not 
suffered  much  and  was  then  for  sale. 

M.  Duval,  who  was  as  generous  and 
energetic  as  he  was  wealthy,  did  not 
wait  for  official  delays  or  even  to  con- 
sult his  colleagues  at  Paris  as  to  the 
practicability  of  the  scheme;  he  bought 
the  chateau  at  once,  with  enough  land 
round  it  for  large  gardens  and  recrea- 
tion grounds.  Dr.  Graux  himself  su- 
perintended the  planting  of  trees  and 
shrubs.  The  old  building  was  adapted 
to  its  new  uses,  and  largely  added  to; 
the  most  necessary  furniture  Avas  pur- 
chased, and  M.  Duval  handed  the 
whole  thing  over  to  the  Caisse  d'Ecole 
of  the  Xlth  Arrondissement  of  Paris, 
ready  for  occupation.  Education,  and 
all  that  concerns  the  welfare  of  the 
scholars,  is  liberally  supported  by  the 
French  Republic,  and  the  gift  was  cor- 
dially accepted. 

The  Xlth  Arrondissement  is  in  itself 
a  large  overcrowded  city  of  220,000 
inhabitants,  chiefly  of  the  working 
classes,  with  a  school-population  of 
20,000  children;  it  is  the  eastern  part 
of  central  Paris,  including  the  Place 
de  la  Republique. 

In  the  summer  of  1889,  two  years 
from  the  first  discussion  of  the  project, 
the  School  Colony  of  Mandres  was  ac- 
tually inaugurated  by  the  arrival  of 
the  first  trainfull  of  two  hundred  pale, 
weary  and  eager  little  boys. 

The  main  building  is  divided  up  into 
large  dormitories,  store-rooms,  and  a 
committee  room.  The  added  building 
contains  a  fine  refectoi'y  with  kitchens, 
the   room    above   which   is   used   as  a 
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day-room,  with  a  small  library.  The 
refectory  opens  into  a  wide  glazed  ve- 
randah giving  shelter  to  the  children 
in  wet  weather,  and,  except  while  ac- 
tually eating  or  sleeping,  the  children 
live  out  of  doors.  The  one  instruction 
given  to  the  teachers  in  charge  is  to 
keep  the  children  happy  and  amused  in 
the  open  air.  The  only  task  insisted 
upon  is  a  weekly  letter  to  the  parents, 
which  is  utilized  to  make  them  give  a 
connected  account  of  what  they  are 
seeing  and  doing. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  more  intelli- 
gent of  the  children  take  a  pleasure  in 
writing  excellent  compositions  upon  the 
various  incidents  of  their  stay;  they 
collect  wild  flowers  and  insects  to  form 
a  small  local  museum.  One  boy  who 
had  special  musical  ability,  was  al- 
lowed time  to  practise  his  violin,  and 
it  was  being  arranged  for  him  to  have 
violin  lessons  in  Contrexeville,  but  this 
was  an  exception.  The  boys  make 
their  own  beds,  while  a  staff  of  ser- 
vants is  kept  to  do  the  household  work. 

As  the  scheme  provides  that  1000 
children,  from  ten  to  fourteen  years  of 
age,  shall  each  have  three  weeks'  resi- 
dence in  the  country,  the  summer  holi- 
days of  two  months'  duration  do  not 
afford  sufficient  time.  In  the  month  of 
May  the  holiday  children  are  selected 
by  a  committee  of  medical  men,  with 
the  advice  of  the  school  teachers,  and 
the  first  batch  of  two  hundred  is  com- 
posed of  those  children  who  from  weak 
health  or  dull  brains  are  making  the 
least  progress  in  their  studies,  and  are 
not  likely  to  distinguish  themselves  in 
the  summer  examination  and  prize-giv- 
ing at  the  end  of  July. 

A  month  of  their  school-time  is  there- 
fore sacrificed  to  the  building  up  of 
their  health  at  Mandres,  and  after  that 
they  still  have  the  full  school  holiday 
on  their  return  to  their  parents.  Al- 
ternate batches  of  two  hundred  boys 
and  two  hundred  girls  are  despatched 
throughout  the  summer,  not  a  day  be- 
,  ing   lost,   the  children   returning  from 


Mandres  crossing  the  train  by  the  way, 
bringing  a  fresh  party  down  from 
Taris. 

The  last  to  go  are  the  €lite  of 
the  school  in  character  and  ability, 
those  who  have  distinguished  them- 
selves at  the  summer  "concours,"  some 
of  whom  will  not  return  to  school  any 
more;  the  others  will  be  back  in  time 
for  the  re-opening  of  the  schools  on 
October  1. 

No  difficulty  is  made  by  the  parents, 
who  are  only  too  delighted  with  the 
treat  given  to  the  children,  and  are  not 
put  to  any  other  expense  than  that  of 
sending  them  properly  clothed. 

When  the  names  are  settled  each 
child  is  registered  under  a  number,  and 
he  goes  off  to  the  Mairie  of  the  Arron- 
dissement  in  Paris,  where  four  hundred 
strong  little  wooden  valises,  each  num- 
bered and  with  its  own  key,  are  stored 
for  this  purpose.  Each  child  receives 
a  valise  with  his  own  number  and  a 
list  of  the  outfit  required.  A  dark  blue 
cloth  cap  is  presented  to  each  boy  and 
forms  a  distinguishing  mark.  The 
boxes  are  returned  to  the  Mairie  the 
next  day  ready  packed,  and  are  then 
strongly  fastened  together  in  tens,  and 
sent  to  meet  the  children  at  the  Gare 
de  l'Est.  The  journey  of  some  225 
miles  takes  the  whole  day.  The  rail- 
way company  conveys  the  children  at 
the  military  rate  of  quarter  fare,  but 
will  not  send  them  by  express  train. 
They  assemble  at  the  station  at  nine 
in  the  morning,  and  reach  Contrexe- 
ville at  half  past  five  in  the  afternoon. 
Here  the  tradesmen,  who  are  purvey- 
ors of  the  School  Colony,  undertake  to 
supply  carts  whenever  required  for  the 
use  of  the  children.  Ten  of  these  long, 
light  Lorraine  carts,  each  large  enough 
to  contain  twenty  children  and  a  teach- 
er, are  waiting  at  the  station  to  con- 
vey them  along  the  pretty  country 
roads,  through  the  avenues  of  poplars, 
to  their  holiday-house. 

Each  child  is  weighed  and  measured 
on  arrival  and  on  departure;  the  aver- 
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age  gain  for  boys  is  two  kilogrammes 
(four  and  a  half  pounds),  and  for  girls 
one  to  one  and  a  half  (about  three 
pounds).  Some  boys  have  gained  asj 
much  as  eight  pounds  in  the  three 
weeks.  When  the  girls  are  given  some 
form  of  the  gymnastic  exercises  now 
confined  to  the  boys,  their  increase  in 
weight  and  width  of  chest  may  per- 
haps be  as  striking  as  is  already  the 
case  with  the  boys. 

The  greatest  change  in  their  appear- 
ance is  wrought  during  the  first  eight 
days  of  their  holiday;  the  skin  becomes 
much  clearer,  and  the  whole  aspect  of 
the  children  is  brighter.  Life  which 
has  been  an  anxious  fight  to  many  a 
little  street  Arab,  has  suddenly  become 
a  tranquil  state,  sheltered  from  worry, 
in  which  cruelty  and  hunger  are  un- 
unknown.  The  mere  quiet  and  silence 
of  the  country  have  a  soothing  influ- 
ence, greatly  aided  by  the  unwontedly 
generous  diet  and  kindly  surroundings. 
After  the  first  week  the  children  begin 
to  put  on  flesh  and  to  relish  the  change 
of  food,  although  some,  accustomed  to 
the  stimulant  of  black  coffee,  with  per- 
haps a  dash  of  rum  in  it,  despise  at 
first  the  hot  morning  milk  which  they 
say  is  only  fit  for  feeding  pigs;  but 
when  once  they  have  taken  to  it,  they 
enjoy  it  and  thrive  upon  it. 

The  diet  is  abundant  and  excellent; 
after  the  hot  milk  soup  in  the  morning 
there  is  a  substantial  mid-day  meal  of 
stewed  meat  and  vegetables,  when 
each  child  has  before  him  his  tiny  bot- 
tle of  red  wine;  a  bowl  of  milk  at  4 
P.  M.,  and  a  supper  of  soup,  roast 
meat,  vegetables,  and  fruit,  with  plenty 
of  fine  white  bread  at  every  meal. 

Baths  are  in  course  of  construction 
at  the  School  Colony  where  there  is  an 
abundant  supply  of  excellent  water;  in 
the  building  are  ample  lavatories,  and 
for  the  present  the  children  are  driven 
into  Contrexeville  for  baths,  returning 
in  tearing  spirits  flourishing  a  towel  as 
a  flag. 


In  the  short  space  of  three  weeks  it 
is  found  that  the  change  in  the  child's 
manners  is  almost  as  marked  as  in 
his  bodily  health.  Cleanly  habits  of 
thought  and  action,  perhaps  hitherto 
unknown,  the  discipline  of  good  man- 
ners at  meals,  and  the  unselfishness  in- 
duced by  the  common  life  of  a  well- 
ordered  community,  tell  upon  the  char- 
acter quickly  at  such  an  impression- 
able age.  Something  practical  is  effect- 
ed in  combating  Avhat  in  some  cases 
are  inherited  tendencies  to  evil.  The 
scowl  of  the  hunted  animal  is  giving 
way  to  the  natural  gaiety  of  childhood, 
and  this  applies  to  the  girls  quite  as 
much  as  to  the  boys. 

The  girls  do  not  get  so  much  exercise 
as  the  boys,  but  they  are  trained  in 
household  matters,  cleanliness,  order 
and  good  management.  A  little  girl  of 
ten  years  old,  the  sixth  child  of  a  fam- 
ily in  the  Rue  St.  Maur,  who  marvelled 
at  all  she  saw,  seriously  undertook  on 
her  return  home  to  teach  her  brothers 
and  sisters,  her  father  and  mother, 
what  was  meant  by  order  and  cleanli- 
ness; how  to  sweep,  tidy,  dust,  to  fold 
clothes,  and  how  to  wash  with  plenty 
of  water;  in  short  she  went  back  a 
model  little  housewife. 

Monsieur  J.  Comely,  a  well-known 
French  writer,  published  an  account 
in  the  Figaro  of  September  3,  1900,  of 
a  visit  he  had  paid  to  i  the  School  Col- 
ony at  Mandres.  His  talk  with  the  in- 
habitants elicited  some  charming  an- 
swers; a  boy  aged  ten,  who  came  of  a 
family  of  six  children,  said  that  they 
lived  like  princes,  and  that  you  had 
only  to  hold  up  your  hand  at  meals  to 
get  a  fresh  bit  of  bread;  another  was 
chiefly  impressed  with  the  extraordi- 
nary fact  that  he  had  a  bed  all  to  him- 
self, which  he  was  not  asked  to  share 
with  any  other  soul. 

The  chief  charm  of  the  holiday  for 
the  town  children  consists  in  the  long 
walks  in  the  beautiful  woods,  abound- 
ing in  fern  and  heather.    The  teachers 
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take  out  one  hundred  boys  at  a  time 
and  show  them  the  stems,  roots,  leaves, 
and  flowers,  the  birds  and  the  beetles 
they  have  hitherto  only  seen  in  pic- 
tures and  diagrams.  The  hay  and  the 
corn  harvest  and  all  agricultural  opera- 
tions are  watched  with  intense  inter- 
est. Mandres  eminently  lends  itself  to 
Nature-study;  the  village  may  be  de- 
scribed as  one  vast  farm-yard.  The 
houses  are  set  well  back  from  the 
street,  and  the  space  between  is  occu- 
pied by  the  woodstack  and  the  dung- 
heap. 

The  wood  is  brought  in  long,  narrow 
carts,  drawn  by  patient  oxen,  who 
come  lumbering  up  the  steep  streets; 
and  there  is  a  pleasant  sound  of  con- 
stant sawing  and  chopping,  that  the 
logs  may  be  stored  up  for  the  winter 
under  the  big  arch,  which  is  the  cen- 
tral feature  of  the  house. 

The  dunghills  are  alive  with  cocks 
crowing,  and  hens  scratching,  and  the 
women  calling  to  their  poultry  to  come 
and  be  fed. 

In  Contrexeville  it  is  true,  these  com- 
fortable customs  are  ruthlessly  dis- 
turbed, in  deference  to  the  strange 
prejudices  of  visitors;  before  the  bath- 
ing-season begins  a  police  order  obliges 
each  householder  to  remove  his  dung- 
hill from  before  his  door;  but  no  such 
troublesome  innovation  disturbs  the 
peace  of  Mandres.  Horses,  bullocks 
and  poultry  live  in  the  street,  and  seem 
equally  happy  and  domesticated,  and 
before  sunset  it  is  a  charming  sight  to 
see  the  great  flocks  of  geese  returning 
to  the  village  in  charge  of  a  goose-herd 
with  red  cloth  streamers  to  his  long 
wand,  or  a  goose-girl  who  might  have 
come  straight  out  of  a  fairy-tale. 

The  children  must  have  wonderful 
stories  to  tell  on  their  return,  and  they 
receive  many  kindnesses.  The  Russian 
Princess  from  Contrexeville,  a  homely, 
motherly  figure,  alighted  one  day  from 
a  motor-car,  with  a  packet  of  sweets 
for  every  child,  and  a  supply  of  hoops 
i,ivme  a»b.        vol.  xviii.        964 


and  very  childish  picture-books.  A 
gymnastic  display  was  got  up  in  her 
honor,  and  it  was  pleasant  to  see  the 
accuracy  and  zeal  with  which  the  boys 
performed  their  exercises  among  the 
trees  of  the  orchard,  which  after  thir- 
teen years'  growth  give  quite  a  respec- 
table amount  of  shade. 

Their  instructor  was  a  man  of  re- 
markable physique,  who,  being  at- 
tacked with  consumption  as  a  lad,  and 
his  life  despaired  of,  was  himself  a 
wonderful  instance  of  the  beneficial 
effects  of  the  scientific  training  that  he 
imparts. 

The  sympathetic  interest  taken  by 
the  teachers  in  the  success  of  the  sum- 
mer outing  is  very  noteworthy.  Be- 
sides his  keep,  each  receives  the  trifling 
honorarium  of  thirty  francs,  scarcely 
sufficient  to  pay  for  shoe-leather;  yet 
they  are  expected  never  to  lose  sight 
of  the  children  day  or  night,  nor  are 
the  children  ever  allowed  to  go  outside 
their  own  gates  unaccompanied.  All 
are  lay  teachers;  no  religious  instruc- 
tion is  given,  but  the  children  whose 
parents  desire  it  are  taken  to  the  par- 
ish church,  which  is  just  outside  the 
School  Colony  gate. 

Many  interesting  points  are  suggest- 
ed by  a  comparison  between  the  Coun- 
try Holiday  Movement  as  carried  out 
in  London  and  in  Paris. 

In  London,  a  matter  of  national  im- 
portance is  left  characteristically  to 
private  benevolence  only;  while  in 
Paris,  the  start  being  given  by  private 
generosity,  the  work  is  carried  on  by 
the  municipal  authority.  The  expense 
of  the  French  system  is  very  much 
greater;  the  total  cost  of  sending  1000 
children  into  the  country  for  three 
weeks  is  about  60,000  frs.  (£2400),  or 
60  frs.  (£2  8s.)  for  each  child,  this  in- 
cludes the  maintenance  of  the  house 
and  grounds,  the  railway  fares,  and  the 
care  and  supervision  of  the  children 
during  their  holiday.  In  England  10s. 
is  paid  for  the  keep  of  each  child  in 
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a  cottage-home  for  a  fortnight,  which 
scarcely  pays  the  cottager  unless  two 
or  three  are  taken  together;  the  par- 
ents contribute  to  the  railway  fares, 
and  nothing  is  paid  for  supervision 
from  the  moment  when  the  child  has 
started  from  the  railway  station  in 
London. 

The  French  children  are  better  and 
more  scientifically  fed,  and  enjoy  a 
holiday  of  three  weeks  instead  of  two, 
and  above  all  they  are  assured  of  get- 
ting it.  Any  falling  off  of  voluntary 
subscriptions  in  London,  or  such  a  ca- 
lamity as  the  smallpox  outbreak,  which 
caused  many  guardians  last  summer  to 
warn  off  London  children  from  the  vil- 
lages in  their  unions,  may  suddenly  de- 
prive the  children  who  most  need  it 
of  any  country  holiday  at  all. 

The  French  realize  more  readily  than 
we  do  what  an  admirable  national  in- 
vestment is  the  spending  of  money  for 
the  health  and  the  education  of  the 
children,  who  are  the  only  true  wealth 
of  a  State. 

But  with  all  its  limitations  and  its 
haphazard  working  our  country  holi- 
day at  the  best  has  charms  and  ad- 
vantages of  its  own.  London  children, 
who  are  affectionately  welcomed  by 
the  country  secretary,  generally  a  lady, 
and  put  into  suitable  homes,  are  intro- 
duced into  quite  a  new  world,  make 
fresh,  often  lasting,  friendships,  and 
experience  for  themselves  both  the  ad- 
vantages and  the  drawbacks  of  coun- 
try life.  They  take  their  share  in  the 
village  interests,  challenge  the  country 
boys  to  cricket,  and  generally  beat 
them,  and  if  a  few  apples  are  stolen 
and  some  rabbits  and  squirrels  have  a 
bad  time  of  it,  the  independent  life 
that  our  boys  lead  affords  a  valuable 
training  of  character. 

They  are     trusted,  and  are  usually 

Go«d  Words. 


worthy  of  trust.  They  swarm  into  the 
hayfields  and  ride  in  the  waggons  and 
are  treated  everywhere  with  good-na- 
tured tolerance,  and  are  allowed  to  try 
their  hands  at  all  sorts  of  occupation. 

Manners  observed  are  quoted  at 
home.  "Mother,"  said  a  little  girl,  "our 
young  lady  calls  Lady  V.  'Mother'  in 
speaking  to  us,  same  as  if  she  was  any 
one  else."  "  'Course  she  does,"  replied 
the  mother,  rather  missing  the  point; 
"it's  only  washerwomen  nowadays  as 
says  'Ma.'  " 

Boys  and  girls  leave  laden  with  gifts 
of  flowers,  fruit,  and  vegetables, 
which,  with  the  characteristic  generos- 
ity of  the  poor,  the  cottage-mothers 
often  send  back  to  the  unknown  moth- 
ers in  London.  Many  a  boy  after  he 
has  gone  to  work  in  succeeding  years 
has  returned  to  the  same  kind  hearth 
when  a  rare  holiday  has  given  him  a 
day  out  of  town;  in  some  cases  the 
parents  of  a  delicate  child  have  board- 
ed him  out  for  several  months  or  even 
years  in  the  village  where  his  country 
holiday  was  spent,  and  under  these 
conditions  children  of  younger  age  can 
be  sent  to  an  experienced  cottage- 
mother  than  are  dealt  with  in  France. 

Such  spontaneous  and  valuable 
friendships  are  impossible  under  the 
French  system.  The  boys  are  always 
treated  as  children;  no  surreptitious 
knife  or  ball  drops  out  of  a  trouser- 
pocket;  work  and  play  are  alike  regu- 
lated; the  School  Colony  is  entirely 
self-contained,  and  enters  into  no  rela- 
tions with  the  village  community. 

Much  of  the  contrast  has  deep  root 
in  the  different  habits  of  the  two  na- 
tions; but  an  English  observer  has 
something  to  learn  from  the  generous 
endowment  and  scientific  organization 
of  the  children's  country  holiday  in 
France. 

Edmund  Terney. 
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Of  all  the  changes  which  have  taken 
place  in  the  attitude  of  thoughtful  men 
in  the  course  of-  the  last  thirty  or  forty 
years  none  are  more  striking  than 
those  affecting  the  relations  between 
religion  and  physical  science.  The  keen 
controversies  which  formerly  raged  be- 
tween the  two  schools  of  thought,  and 
the  bitterness  thereby  engendered, 
have  become  things  of  the  past,  and 
the  mutual  distrust  which  certainly 
exercised  a  baneful  influence  upon 
both  parties  has  been  greatly  dimin- 
ished, if  it  has  not  altogether  disap- 
peared. To  what  is  this  great  change 
due?  Is  it  owing  to  lukewarmness,  and 
to  the  indifference  of  either  of  the  com- 
batants to  their  own  pursuits  and  doc- 
trines? Is  it  because  the  faith  of 
either  in  their  own  theories  has  been 
undermined?  Has  victory  declared  it- 
self so  palpably  on  one  side  that  the 
other  is  vanquished,  and  silenced,  if 
not  convinced?  Or  does  each  disputant 
take  a  saner  and  more  appreciative 
view  of  his  own  position  and  sphere, 
and  that  of  his  opponent,  being  content 
to  perform  his  own  work  without  bur- 
dening himself  with  criticism  of  the 
other? 

These  are  very  grave  and  vital  ques- 
tions for  all  those  who  are  strongly 
impressed  with  the  importance  of 
either  of  these  great  branches  of  human 
thought  and  effort,  and  however  little 
we  may  be  able  to  appreciate  in  our 
own  day  their  full  significance  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  on  the  answer 
to  them  must  depend  the  legitimacy 
of  our  hopes  for  the  advance  and  im- 
provement of  the  highest  interests  of 
mankind. 

It  is  this,  among  many  other  things, 
which  invests  with  peculiar  importance 
the  able  address  delivered  by  the  presi- 


dent of  the  British  Association  at  it» 
late  meeting  at  Belfast.  The  distin- 
guished services  which  the  protracted 
and  indefatigable  labors  of  Professor 
Dewar  have  rendered  "to  science,  and 
the  advances  which  it  has  made  wider 
his  guidance,  together  with  his  well- 
known  tolerance  of  opinion  and  width 
of  grasp,  attach  the  utmost  weight  and 
authority  to  any  views  he  may  express. 
Consequently  it  is  very  noteworthy 
that  he  should  on  that  occasion  have 
called  attention  in  a  marked  manner  to 
what  he  fitly  describes  as  the  "epoch- 
making  deliverance"  of  Professor  Tyn- 
dall  in  the  same  city  twenty-eight  years 
ago,  and  should  have  dwelt  with  spe- 
cial emphasis  on  his  declaration  on  be- 
half of  men  of  science  that  "we  claim, 
and  we  shall  wrest,  from  theology  the 
entire  domain  of  cosmological  theory." 
Professor  Dewar  adds  that  "this  claim 
has  been  practically,  though  often  un- 
consciously, conceded."  In  other  words, 
if  I  understand  the  Professor  rightly, 
the  somewhat  militant  dictum  of  Tyn- 
dall  has  been  justified  by  the  defeat 
of  the  theologian,  and  his  abandon- 
ment since  the  year  1874  of  a  field  he 
has  been  compelled  to  admit  he  had 
no  right  to  occupy.  This  must  be  a 
somewhat  startling,  assertion  for  some 
persons  who,  while  sincerely  interested 
in  the  results  of  scientific  research,  and 
profoundly  sensible  of  the  value  of  the 
studies  of  those  gifted  men  who  devote 
themselves  to  it,  are  nevertheless  firm- 
ly attached  to  the  current  theology  of 
the  day,  and  are  absolutely  unaware 
of  having  resigned  an  inch  of  its  terri- 
tory. 

It  is,  therefore,  justifiable,  and,  in- 
deed, necessary,  to  examine  this  decla- 
ration of  Tyndall's  a  little  closely,  stnd 
to  ascertain  exactly  what  it  means;  be- 
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fore  inquiring  whether  its  prognostics 
have  been  actually  fulfilled.  But  as  it 
is  always  hazardous  to  criticise  any 
single  sentence  cf  ah  utterance  without 
giving  its  context  it  may  be  well  to 
quote  the  whold  passage. 

The  impregnable  position  of  science 
may  be  described  in  a  few  Avords.  We 
claim,  and  we  ^hall  wrest,  from  theol- 
ogy the  entire  domain  of  cosmological 
theory.  All  scheme*  and  systems  which 
thus  infringe  upoa  the  domain  of  sci- 
ence must,  in  so  far  as  they  do  this,  sub- 
mit to  its  control,  and  relinquish  all 
thought  of  controlling  it.  Acting  other- 
wise proved  disastrous  in  the  past,  and 
is  simply  fatuous  to-day.  Every  sys- 
tem which  would  escape  the  fate  of  an 
organism  too  rigid  to  adjust  itself  to 
its  environment,  must  be  plastic  to  the 
extent  that  the  growth  of  knowledge 
demands.1 

Now  let  us  revert  to  the  sentence  of 
the  above  which  is  quoted  by  Profes- 
sor Dewar,  and  is!  indeed  the  text  of 
that  part  of  his  address:  "We  claim, 
and  we  shall  wrest,  from  theology  the 
entire  domain  of  cosmological  theory." 

"Theology"  is  the  science  which 
treats  of  the  nature,  attributes,  and 
modes  of  working  of  the  Deity;  "cos- 
mology" is  the  science  which  deals 
with  the  origin,  qualities,  and  proper- 
ties, active  or  passive,  of  the  material 
world;  a  "domain"  is  either  the  lord- 
ship over  a  territory,  or  the  territory 
under  rule.  And,  put  into  less  figura- 
tive and  formal  language,  these  words 
mean  that  the  science  which  treats  of 
the  nature,  attributes,  and  modes  of 
working  of  the  Deity  has  nothing  to 
tell  us  of  the  origin,  qualities,  and 
properties  of  the  material  world,  can 
throw  no  light  upon  them,  and  is, 
therefore,  not  worth  listening  to  on  the 
point. 

Now  one  of  three  things  must  be 
true.      Either    there    is    no    Deity,    in 

1  "Forty-fourth  Report  of  the  British  Asso- 
ciation"   (1874),   p.   xcv. 


which  case  there  can  be  no  science 
about  Him,  and  it  is  impossible  to 
wrest  anything  from  that  which  has 
no  existence;  or  there  is  a  Deity,  but 
we  can  know  nothing  about  Him,  in 
which  case  there  can  equally  be  no 
science  of  theology;  or,  thirdly,  there 
is  at  any  rate  a  Great  First  Cause, 
who  has  revealed  Himself  to  some  ex- 
tent to  man,  and  of  whose  attributes, 
etc.,  man  can  thus  form  some  idea.  If 
this  last  be  the  true  state  of  the  case 
(and  we  may  gather  from  Tyndall's 
address  that  this  was  the  direction  in 
which  his  own  convictions  pointed), 
surely  every  scientist  must  regard  the 
material  universe  as  one  of  the  most 
striking  revelations  of  its  supreme  au- 
thor which  He  has  afforded. 

And  thus  we  are  brought  to  this  sig- 
nification of  Tyndall's  dictum,  viz.  that 
the  students  of  cosmology  claim  that 
the  most  striking  revelation  of  Him- 
self which  God  has  given  to  man  is  no 
part  of  that  science  which  deals  with 
His  nature  and  attributes.  This  seems 
hardly  a  scientific  or  logical  position. 
Theology  may  or  may  not  have  grap- 
pled satisfactorily  with  the  problems. 
She  may  need  direction  and  limitation, 
but  she  can  be  no  more  dispossessed  by 
physical  science  than  the  starry  heav- 
ens can  be  shut  to  Galileo  by  the  Index 
Expurgatorius. 

An  analogous,  though  not  an  identi- 
cal, relation  to  that  between  theology 
and  physical  science  may  be  traced  be- 
tween history  and  archaeology.  For 
many  ages  history  held  its  own  almost, 
if  not  entirely,  unaided  by  the  re- 
searches and  discoveries  of  the  archae- 
ologist. History  so  isolated  not  infre- 
quently drew  unwarranted  conclusions, 
not  so  much  on  her  theoretical  and  aes- 
thetic side  (for  the  philosophy  of  his- 
tory and  politics  has  advanced  but 
slowly)  as  in  her  facts,  and  especially 
in  their  details.  And  she  left,  and,  for 
the  matter  of  that,  still  leaves,  much 
unaccounted     for     and     unexplained. 
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Archaeology,  dealing  with  the  material 
part,  the  dry  bones,  of  the  subject,  has 
corrected  some  of  her  conclusions.  But 
what  would  be  thought  of  an  attempt 
to  wrest  from  history  the  whole  do- 
main of  archaeology  for  this  reason? 
How  great  would  have  been  the!  loss 
if  Layard  and  Flinders  Petrie,  Sayce 
and  Evans  had  turned  Herodotus  out 
of  court!  For  many  years  the  most 
suggestive  pages  of  the  Father  of  His- 
tory have  seemed  as  idle  tales,  and 
those  too  impatient  to  tolerate  an  ap- 
parent paradox,  or  to  wait  for  a  solu- 
tion of  a  startling  statement,  dubbed 
him  the  father  of  lies.  But  wider 
knowledge  has  largely  vindicated  the 
Greek,  and  the  process  is  still  going  on. 
It  is,  for  instance,  only  quite  recently 
that  the  excavations  in  Crete  have 
verified  the  accuracy  of  the  stories 
of  Minos,  the  labyrinth  and  the  Mino- 
taur. 

And  just  as  the  day  is  dawning  when 
not  only  is  archaeology  corroborating 
history,  but  history  is,  in  innumerable 
cases,  interpreting  and  vivifying  anti- 
quarian discoveries  in  a  very  unex- 
pected manner,  so  there  are  many  per- 
sons who  are  quite  willing  to  bide  in 
patience  for  the  time  when  theology 
will  illuminate  many  a  scientific  prob- 
lem, and  when  science  shall  throw  an 
unlooked-for  light  on  theology. 

The  truth  is  that  there  are  two 
classes  of  minds,  each  of  which  finds 
it  extremely  difficult,  not  merely  to 
sympathize  with,  but  to  conceive  the 
attitude  of  the  other.  The  one  is  slow 
to  believe  anything  the  truth  of  which 
has  not  been  either  proved  experimen- 
tally or  logically  shown  to  be  probable. 
The  other  experiences  no  difficulty  in 
saying  "credo  quia  impossibile,"  and 
indeed  regards  such  an  attitude  in  the 
finite  postulated  by  the  existence  of 
the  infinite.  For  both  these  modes  of 
thought  there  can  be  for  many  people 
no  common  and  simultaneous  accept- 
ance.    But  it  does  not  necessarily  fol- 


low that  either  should  attack  the 
other.  In  the  Middle  Ages,  the  theo- 
logian assaulted  the  scientist  with 
great  success,  having  the  "bayonets" 
on  his  side.  Thirty  years  ago  the  tables 
were  turned,  and  the  scientist's  cm- 
slaught  on  the  theologian  is  expressed 
by  Tyndall  in  a  tone  as  decided  as  that 
of  Urban  the  Eighth.  Each  wished  to 
"wrest  the  domain  of  cosmological 
theory"  from  the  other,  and  neither 
had  the  smallest  right  to  do  anything 
of  the  sort! 

Another  great  obstacle  to  a  common 
understanding  is  a  verbal  one.  All 
men's  thoughts  are  better  than  their 
words.  Every  one  knows  what  it  is 
to  have  ideas  passing  through  the  mind 
which  the  language  at  the  thinker's 
command  is  totally  inadequate  to  ex- 
press. In  the  case  of  an  exact  science, 
this  difficulty  is  in  some  degree  met 
by  the  coining  of  new  words,  a  prac- 
tice so  prevalent  in  the  present  day  as 
to  have  lately  called  forth  a  vigorous 
protest  in  some  quarters.  But  theology 
is  not  an  exact  science,  and  its  subject- 
matter  is  to  a  large  extent  incapable 
of  precise  definition,  as  the  history 
of  all  sects  and  heresies  abundantly 
shows.  Words  are  commonly  used  in 
a  vague  and  general  sense,  and  this 
vagueness  is  intolerable  to  minds 
trained  in  the  schools  of  experimental 
research. 

The  true  eirenicon  consists  in  the 
frank  recognition  of  these  facts,  and 
of  the  right  of  either  party  to  traverse 
the  whole  domain  of  human  thought 
without  an  indictment  of  trespass, 
each  retaining  its  own  opinion  of  the 
ability  of  the  other  to  discover  and 
develop  the  resources  of  that  domain, 
but  without  interference  with  its  pro- 
ceedings. If  this  were  fully  recognized 
science  would  at  any  rate  be  the 
gainer  by  her  liberty  to  attract  an  au- 
dience from  among  those  who,  being 
much  affected  by  theological  and  ec- 
clesiastical influences,  are  scared  by  a 
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militant  attitude  on     the  part  of  the 
scientist. 

There  is  perhaps  no  better  example 
of  the  character  and  value  of  such  a 
position  than  the  bearing  which  it 
would  have  on  the  acceptance  of  the 
great  doctrine  of  evolution.  As  a  work- 
ing hypothesis  which  affords  from  the 
purely  material  side  of  the  question  a 
probable  explanation  of  a  vast  body 
of  fact,  and  which  furnishes  an  ad- 
mirable basis  for  the  co-ordination  and 
classification  of  cosmical  phenomena, 
it  receives  the  adhesion  of  almost 
every  one  at  all  qualified  to  form  an 
opinion.  And  this  is  all  that  science 
need,  or  indeed  does,  demand  for  her 
most  brilliant  generalizations.  Let  us 
hear  Professor  Dewar's  finely  ex- 
pressed statement  of  her  posture. 

It  is  only  poverty  of  language    [he 
siiys],  and  the  necessity  of  compendi- 
ous expression,  that  oblige  the  man  of 
«cience  to  resort  to  metaphor,  and  to 
•speak  of  the  laws  of  Nature.    In  real- 
ity, he  does  not  pretend  to  formulate 
•  any  laws  for  Nature,   since  to  do  so 
'  would   be  to  assume  a  knowledge  of 
the  inscrutable  cause  from  which  alone 
such  laws  could  emanate.      When  he 
speaks  of  a  "law  of  Nature"  he  simply 
indicates  a  sequence  of  events  which, 
so  far  as  his  experience  goes,  is  invari- 
able, and  which  therefore  enables  him 
to  predict,   to  a    certain   extent,  what 
will    happen    in    given    circumstances. 
But  however  seemingly  bold  may  be 
the  speculation     in  which  he  permits 
himself  to  indulge,  he  does  not  claim 
for   his  best  hypothesis   more  than   a 
provisional  validity.    He  does  not  for- 
get that  to-morrow  may  bring  a  new 
experience    compelling    him    to    recast 
the  hypothesis  of  to-day.    This  plastic- 
ity of  scientific  thought,  depending  on 
reverent  recognition  of  the  vastness  of 
the  unknown,  is  oddly  made  a  matter 
of  reproach  by  the  very  people  who 
harp  upon   the   limitations   of   human 
knowledge. 

But  the   theologian   approaches  the 
matter  from  another  standpoint.     He 


is  accustomed  to  resolve  problems  ac- 
cording to  what  he  considers  to  be 
their  absolute  and  abstract  truth  or 
falsehood,  and  he  asks,  not  whether' 
"so  far  as  experience  goes"  the  theory 
of  evolution  holds  good,  but  whether  it 
is  in  fact  the  true  explanation  of  the 
material  world  as  we  see  it,  and  how 
far  it  is  so.  Is  it  not  evident  that 
science  cannot,  and  does  not  profess 
to,  give  an  answer?  But  two  things 
are  plain.  That  environment  does  mod- 
ify the  type  of  living  organisms  cannot 
be  denied  by  any  one.  That  all  such 
organisms  have  been  evolved  from  one 
primordial  form  cannot  be  affirmed 
with  any  certainty. 

Between  these  two  extremes  lies  an 
ocean  of  possibilities.  Each  man  will 
adopt  his  position  partly  according  to 
the  character  of  his  own  mind,  partly 
according  to  the  value  he  attaches  to 
abstract  doctrines,  partly  according,  to 
his  capacity  for  collecting  evidence  and 
for  weighing  it  fairly.  Why  should  he 
not  hold  it  without  insisting  that  his 
neighbor  should  assume  it  also?  Why 
should  not  the  man  who  cannot  accept 
the  Darwinian  doctrine  as  the  real  ex- 
planation of  the  problems  it  claims  to 
solve  entertain  it  as  a  working  hypoth- 
esis? Why  should  the  Darwinian  wrest 
the  domain  of  cosmological  theory 
from  him  when  he  himself  can  claim 
nothing  more  for  his  best  hypothesis 
about  the  cosmos  than  provisional  va- 
lidity? 

Professor  Dewar  asserts  that  science 
adopts  a  humble  and  a  reverent  atti- 
tude. He  confesses  on  her  behalf  her 
"ignorance  of  the  ultimate  nature  of 
matter,  of  the  ultimate  nature  of  en- 
ergy, and  still  morej  of  the  origin  and 
ultimate  synthesis  of  the  two."  Nay, 
further,  he  regards  the  mystery  of  mat- 
ter as  inscrutable.  One  of  the  greatest 
theologians  who  ever  existed  asserted 
an  equal  humility  for  theology  more 
than  1800  years  ago,  when  he  declared 
that  he  saw  through  a  glass  darkly, 
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and  knew  only  in  part.  Whether  the 
theologian  and  the  natural  philosopher 
will  ever  see  perfectly  eye  to  eye  until 
both  stand  face  to  face  with  Him 
whose  actings  they  alike  study,  and 
know  even  as  they  are  known,  may 
well  be  doubted.  But  every  true  ad- 
vance achieved  by  either  must  neces- 
sarily tend  to  bring  them  to  the  same 
goal  however  temporarily  divergent 
the  winding  and  intricate  paths  lead- 
ing thereto  may  appear  to  be.  Theol- 
ogy, no  less  than  natural  science  (to 
quote  after  Professor  Dewar  the  noble 
words  of  Lord  Kelvin),  is   "bound  by 
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the  everlasting  law  of  honor  to  face 
fearlessly  every  problem  that  can  fair- 
ly be  presented  to  it,"  and  to  assert  its 
right  to  range  over  every  domain  of 
theory  with  absolute  freedom.  It  is 
not  by  elbowing  out  her  sister  that 
either  will  promote  her  own  true  inter- 
ests, but  by  patient  and  tolerant  occu- 
pation and  development  of  a  field 
amply  sufficient  for  both  to  seek  to  ad- 
vance side  by  side  from  one  conquest 
to  another  till  both  shall  join  hands  in 
the  full  enlightenment  of  the  perfect 
day. 

Northumberland. 


THE  UNREST  OF  EURIPIDES.* 


Prof.  Murray  is  one  of  those  rare 
classical  scholars  who  add  to  their  pro- 
fessional erudition  a  fine  and  ardent 
sense  of  things  literary.  This  double 
quality  marks  every  page  of  his  con- 
tribution to  the  series  of  volumes  on 
"The  Athenian  Drama."  It  is  a  book 
which  should  appeal  to  readers  of  all 
types  and  of  every  grade  of  attain- 
ment; charming  in  outward  form,  with 
its  delightful  illustrations  from  Greek 
vases;  and  singularly  complete  and  sat- 
isfying in  its  union  of  great  critical  in- 
sight with  exceptional  felicity  in  the 
difficult  art  of  verse  translation.  With 
the  possible  exception  of  Browning's 
"Balaustion's  Adventure"  and  "Aris- 
tophanes^ Apology,"  we  know  of  no 
work  which  brings  the  English  reader 
more  closely  into  touch  with  fifth-cen- 
tury Athens  and  with  the  spiritual  is- 
sues which  were  then  swaying  the 
minds  of  men  so  different  and  yet  so 
strangely  akin  as,  Aristophanes  and 
Euripides.  Out  of  the  material  avail- 
able for  his  purpose,  Prof.  Murray  has 
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chosen,  firstly,  the  "Hippolytus"  and 
the  "Bacchae,"  to  the  latter  of  which, 
in  particular,  he  devotes  his  introduc- 
tory essay;  secondly,  the  "Frogs"  of 
Aristophanes,  "the  chief  ancient  criti- 
cism of  Euripides,  a  satire  penetrating, 
brilliant,  and,  though  preposterously 
unfair,  still  exceedingly  helpful";  and, 
thirdly,  a  certain  number  of  the  lost 
plays,  the  outlines  of  which  he  endeav- 
ors to  trace  from  such  notices  and 
fragments  of  them  as  survive. 

The  "Hippolytus"  is,  of  course,  one 
of  Euripides'  earlier  plays,  written  in 
the  first  eager  days  of  the  Athenian 
hegemony,  when  all  the  world  seemed 
breaking  into  flower  together,  before 
the  bitterness  and  the  disillusion  came. 
It  tells  how  Hippolytus  served  the  aus- 
tere wood  goddess  Artemis,  and  neg- 
lected Aphrodite,  and  how  Aphrodite 
would  be  revenged,  and  through  her 
might  made  Phaedra  a  flaming  sword 
and  brought  Hippolytus  to  ruin.  It 
would  not  be  from  Euripides  if  it  had 
not  its  irony  and  its  questioning  of  es- 
tablished things;  but  in  the  main  It  is 
marked  by  the  serene  beauty  of  all  the 
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earlier  plays.  The  quality  of  Phaedra's 
love,  as  Prof.  Murray  notes,  "apart 
from  its  circumstances,  is  entirely  fra- 
grant and  clear."  And,  from  beginning 
to  end,  the  piece  is  full  of  exquisite 
poetry.  Hippolytus  enters  with  a  prayer 
to  his  mistress:— 

To  thee  this  wreathed  garland,  from  a 
green 

And  virgin  meadow  bear  I,  O  my 
Queen, 

Where  never  shepherd  leads  his  graz- 
ing ewes 

Nor  scythe  has  touched.  Only  the  riVer 
dews 

Gleam,  and  the  spring  bee  sings,  and 
in  the  glade 

Hath  Solitude  her  mystic  garden  made. 

From  the  choruses  we  select  that 
which  is  sung  at  the  crisis  of  the  play, 
while  the  poor  love-distraught  Phaedra 
is  setting  her  white  neck  to  the  "noose 
of  death"  behind  the  stage.  The  pas- 
toral aspiration  comes  as  an  interlude 
between  two  passion-flecked  scenes: — 

Could  I  take  me  to   some  cavern  for 
mine  hiding, 
In  the  hill-tops  where  the  Sun  scarce 
hath  trod; 
Or  a   cloud  make  the   home   of  mine 
abiding, 
As  a  bird  among  the  bird-droves  of 
God! 
Could  I  wing  me  to  my  rest  amid 

the  roar 
Of  the  deep  Adriatic  on  the  shore, 
Where  the  water  of  Eridanus  is  clear, 
And   Phaethon's   sad    sisters   by   his 
grave 
Weep  into  the  river,  and  each  tear 
Gleams,    a    drop    of    amber,    in    the 
wave. 

To  the  strand  of  the  Daughters  of  the 
Sunset, 
The  Apple-tree,  the  singing  and  the 
gold; 
Where  the  mariner  must  stay  him  from 
his  onset. 
And  the  red  wave  is  tranquil  as  of 
old; 
Yea,  beyond  that  Pillar  of  the  End 
That  Atlas  guardeth,  would  I  wend; 


Where  a  voice  of  living  waters  never 
ceaseth 
In  God's  quiet  garden  by  the  sea, 
And  Earth,  the  ancient  life-giver,  in- 
creaseth 
Joy  among  the  meadows,  like  a  tree. 

Half  a  century  elapsed  between  "Hip- 
polytus" and  the  "Bacchae."  In  the 
interval  the  tragedy  of  Athens  had 
been  played.  All  the  high  hopes  had 
faded.  Hegemony  had  degenerated  in- 
to empire.  And  then  came  the  war, 
with  its  pitiful  relaxation  of  moral 
and  intellectual  fibre.  Athens,  once 
"farther  removed  from  primitive  sav- 
agery" than  any  other  people,  had 
learnt  from  Cleon  not  to  be  "misled 
by  the  three  most  deadly  enemies  of 
empire,  Pity  and  Eloquent  Sentiments, 
and  the  Generosity  of  Strength."  Eu- 
ripides himself  had  incurred  the  dis- 
like of  his  fellow-countrymen,  and  had 
had  to  leave  Athens,  under  circum- 
stances unknown  to  us,  "because  of 
the  malicious  exultation  over  him  of 
nearly  all  the  city."  He  fled  to  Mace- 
donia, and  dwelt  on  the  wild  northern 
slopes  of  Olympus:— 

In  the  elm-woods  and  the  oaken. 
There  where  Orpheus  harped  of  old, 

And  the  trees  awoke  and  knew  him. 

And  the  wild  things  gathered  to  him, 

As  he  sang  amid  the  broken 
Glens  his  music  manifold. 

Here  he  wrote  the  "Bacchae,"  which 
was  produced,  not  quite  finished,  after 
his  death.  It  is  a  story  of  how  a  god 
came  to  his  own  and  his  own  received 
him  not.     The  god  was  Dionysus:— 

A  man  of  charm  and  spell,  from  Lyd- 

ian  seas, 
A  head  all  gold  and  cloudy  fragrancies, 
A  wine-red  cheek,  and  eyes  that  hold 

the  light 
Of  the  A-ery  Cyprian! 

Having  won  all  the  East  to  his  wor- 
ship, he  set  his  foot  in  Thebes,  the 
home  of  his  mother  Semele.  And  all 
the  women,   led   by   Agave,   sister  of 
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Semele,  and  mother  of  the  King  Pen- 
theus,  followed  him  in  his  wild  rites 
upon  the  hills.  Even  the  ancient  Cad- 
mus and  Teiresias  took  the  thyrsus  in 
their  hands  and  set  the  ivy-wreath  up- 
on their  heads.  Here  is  a  chant  of  the 
Bacchanal  maidens:— 

Where  is  the  Home  for  me? 

O  Cyprus,  set  in  the  sea, 
Aphrodite's  home  In  the  soft  sea-foam, 

Would  I  could  wend  to  thee; 
Where   the   wings   of    the   Loves   are 

furled, 
And  faint  the  heart  of  the  world. 

Aye,  or  to  Paphos'  isle, 

Where  the  rainless  meadows  smile 
With  riches  rolled  From  the  hundred- 
fold 

Mouths  of  the  far-off  Nile, 
Streaming  beneath  the  waves 
To  the  roots  of  the  sea-ward  caves. 

But  a  better  land  is  there 
Where  Olympus  cleaves  the  air, 
The  high   still  dell  Where  the  Muses 
dwell, 
Fairest  of  all  things  fair! 
O    there   is   Grace,    and    there   is   the 

Heart's  Desire, 
And  peace  to  adore  thee,  thou  Spirit 
of  Guiding  Fire! 

Only  King  Pentheus  will  not  hear;  and 
calls  the  stranger  before  him,  and  lays 
gyves  upon  him.  And  the  god  sends 
a  frenzy  upon  Pentheus,  and  leads  him 
to  spy  out  the  revels  on  Cithaeron,  and 
there  at  the  bidding  of  Dionysus  he  is 
taken  by  the  inspired  women  and  torn 
limb  from  limb.  In  one  of  the  best 
critical  essays  known  to  us,  Prof. 
Murray  endeavors  to  elucidate  the 
bearings  of  Euripides'  thought  in  this 
difficult  and  enigmatic  play.  In  one  of 
its  aspects  it  is  clearly  like  much  that 
he  wrote,  an  impeachment  of  the  di- 
vinity. 

The  sympathy  of  the  audience  is  with 
Dionysus  while  he  is  persecuted; 
doubtful  while  he  is  just  taking  his 
vengeance;  utterly  against  him  at  the 


end  of  the  play.  .  .  .  The  most  signifi- 
cant point  against  Dionysus  is  its 
change  of  tone — the  conversion,  one 
might  almost  call  it,  of  his  own  in- 
spired "Wild  Beasts,"  the  Chorus  of 
Asiatic  Bacchanals,  after  the  return  of 
Agave  with  her  son's  severed  head. 
The  change  is  clearly  visible  in  that 
marvellous  scene  itself.  It  is  empha- 
sized in  the  sequel.  Those  wild  sing- 
ers, who  raged  so  loudly  in  praise  of 
the  god's  vengeance  before  they  saw 
what  it  was,  fall,  when  once  they  have 
seen  it,  into  dead  silence.  .  .  .  And 
they  go  off  at  the  end  with  no  remark, 
good  or  evil,  about  their  triumphant 
and  hateful  Dionysus,  uttering  only 
those  lines  of  brooding  resignation 
with  which  Euripides  closed  so  many 
of  his  tragedies. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  equally 
clear  in  the  play  an  attempt  to  find 
expression  in  the  symbols  and  utter- 
ances of  the  Dionysus-worship  for  cer- 
tain aspirations  and  ideals,  which  had 
come,  at  the  gray  end  of  his  vexed 
life,  to  be  Euripides'  own.  In  the  cool 
of  the  hills,  away  from  the  bad  dream 
of  a  disillusioned  Athens,  he  had 
grown,  as  the  whole  of  Greek  thought 
shortly  after  him  was  to  grow,  to  look 
for  glimpses  of  the  joy  and  truth  of 
life,  not  in  the  wisdom  of  civilization, 
but  in  the  content  of  a  soul  which  has 
accepted  the  harmony  of  nature,  and 
holds  the  key  to  some  of  her  intima- 
cies. 

Knowledge,  we  are  not  foes! 

I  seek  thee  diligently: 
But    the    world    with    a    great    wind 
blows, 

Shining,  and  not  from  thee; 
Blowing  to   beautiful   things. 

On  amid  dark  and  light. 
Till  Life  through  the  trammellings 

Of  Laws  that  are  not  the  Right, 
Breaks,  clean  and  pure,  and  sings 

Glory  to  God  in  the  height! 

The  quotations  which  we  have  given 
will  serve  to  show  the  quality  of  Prof. 
Murray's  translation.     It  seems  to  us 
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very  remarkable  indeed.  He  is  one  of 
the  very  few  translators  whose  work 
gives  the  effect,  not  of  a  translation 
at  all,  but  of  a  substantive  poem.  More 
than  adequate  in  the  dialogue,  he  rises 
at  times  in  the  lyrics  to  heights  of 
quite  extraordinary  felicity.  We  do 
not  believe  that  he  has  ever  published 
a  volume  of  poems,  but  it  is  impossible 
that  he  should  have  none  of  his  own 
to  give  us.  As  a  translator,  his  method 
is  audacious,  and  fully  justifies  itself 
by  its  success.  First,  he  tells  us,  came 
"close  study  of  the  letter,  and  careful 
tracking  of  the  spirit  by  means  of  its 
subtleties."  This  took  shape  in  trans- 
lations or  paraphrases  made  for  lecture 
use,  which  were  "prose,  stilted  and 
long-winded  prose,  and  the  original  is 
gleaming  poetry."  Then  comes  the  sec- 
ond part  of  the  task.  "The  ground- 
work of  careful  translation  once  laid, 
I  have  thought  no  more  about  anything 
but  the  poetry."      The  course  has  its 
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pitfalls,  and  Prof.  Murray  fears  that 
many  scholars  will  think  that  he  has 
made  Euripides  too  "modern." 

My  answer  is  that,  if  in  a  matter  of 
scholarship,  it  is  well  to  be  "safe"  or 
even  to  "hedge,"  in  a  matter  of  Art 
any  such  cowardice  is  fatal.  I  have 
in  my  own  mind  a  fairly  clear  concep- 
tion of  what  I  take  to  be  the  spirit  of 
Euripides,  and  I  have  kept  my  hands 
very  free  in  trying  to  get  over  it. 

We  should  add  that  the  one  thing 
which  has  been  most  effectually  borne 
in  upon  our  minds  in  reading  this  book 
is  that  Euripides  precisely  is  "mod- 
ern." After  all,  the,  world  has  not 
moved  very  much,  in  essentials,  since 
the  fifth  century  B.C.  We  have  the 
electric  light,  and  we  can  no  longer 
paint  vases.  But  those  are  details,  and 
the  problems  and  the  unrest  of  Euripi- 
des are  still  our  problems  and  our  un- 
rest. 
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Winter  sleep  among  animals  is  not 
a  merely  physical  effect  of  cold,  though 
it  is  closely  connected  with  the  fall  of 
temperature.  It  is  often  said  that  the 
cold  "sends  them  to  sleep,"  just  as 
warmth  undoubtedly  awakens  them. 
But  it  would  seem  that  in  the  begin- 
ning it  was  a  half-voluntary  device  to 
meet  the  coming  of  famine.  To  keep 
warm  and  to  go  to  sleep  is  a  natural 
shift  when  weakness  ensues  from  cold 
and  hunger.  The  half-starved  peasants 
in  parts  of  Russia  have  recourse  to  a 
hibernation  almost  like  that  of  ani- 
mals; and  when  travellers  are  over- 
taken in  blizzards  and  snow-storms  the 
impulse  to  slumber  is  almost  irresist- 
ible, but  because  they  have  no  warm 
shelter  to  sleep  in  they  die  of  cold  even 


when  in  a  state  of  lethargy.  A  dor- 
mouse would  probably  do  the  same  if 
taken!  out  of  its  nest  when  asleep  and 
left  in  the  snow.  Considering  the 
mildness  of  our  winters  and  the  short- 
ness of  the  average  time  of  really  hard 
weather,  the  number  of  English  ani- 
mals, from  mammals  to  the  humblest 
molluscs,  which  hibernate,  and  do  so 
for  many  months,  is  somewhat  re- 
markable. Contrasting  the  periods  of 
low  temperature  with  those  during 
which  they  pass  their*  time  wholly  or 
partly  in  winter  sleep,  it  is  clear  that 
the  two  do  not  in  any  degree  corre- 
spond. Nothing  but  sheer  love  of  slum- 
ber could  excuse  them  from  getting  up 
and  going  about  their  business  if  cold 
were  all  they  had  to  fear. 
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But  in  our  islands,  as  in  most  other 
places,  hibernation  is  a  device  not  to 
avoid  cold,  but  to  escape  death  by  fam- 
ine. It  is  a  temporary  suspension  of 
vital  faculties  and  bodily  waste  dui'ing 
the  months  in  which  the  cold  might  be 
quite  endurable.  But  the  growth  of 
most  plants  has  ceased,  and  most  of 
the  insects  which  depend  upon  vege- 
table food  are  either  dead  or  are  them- 
selves hibernating.  The  insect-feeding 
birds  which  live  mainly  on  perfectly 
developed  forms  of  insects  fly  away 
altogether.  Those  which  live  largely 
on  the  eggs  and  larvae  of  insects  hid- 
den in  bark,  like  the  tits  and  tree- 
creepers,  or  those  which,  like  the  wag- 
tails, eat  aquatic  forms  which  survive 
to  some  extent  during  the  winter  be- 
cause the  temperature  of  running 
water  alters  slowly,  can  remain.  But 
our  insects  and  mollusca  which  either 
do  not  or  cannot  migrate,  and  very 
many  of  our  insect-eating  or  insect-and- 
vegetable-eating  mammals,  take  refuge 
from  famine  in  sleep. 

Of  our  mammals  the  proportion 
wholly  or  partly  insectivorous  is  con- 
siderable. In  the  first  place,  there  are 
all  the  bats,  of  which  the  English  spe- 
cies feed  on  nothing  else  but  insects, 
and  those  winged  insects  entirely. 
There  are  one  or  two  species  of  bat 
which  crawl  on  the  earth  and  feed  on 
creeping  things,  but  our  bats  seek  their 
food  wholly  in  the  air.  The  smallest 
and  commonest  species  is  sometimes 
seen  out  until  quite  late  in  the  autumn, 
for  there  are  occasionally  insects  and 
moths  flying  in  November.  But  the 
greater  number  of  the  bats  seek  se- 
cluded holes  in  roofs  and  church  tow- 
ers, and  there,  huddling  together  for 
some  degree  of  warmth,  sleep  away 
the  gnatless  months  in  a  cold  lethargy. 
Besides  the  bats,  we  have  a  consider- 
able proportion  of  the  insect-feeding 
ground  mammals;  belonging  to  natural 
orders  whose  food  is  mainly  limited 
to  such  fare  all  the  world  over.    The 


common  shrew,  the  water  shrew,  /and 
the  elephant  shrew  are  among  these. 
Also,  in  a  large  degree,  the  dormouse 
is  an  insect-feeder.  So  is  the  delicate 
little  harvest  mouse  and  the  hedgehog, 
who,  though  he  is  omnivorous,  depends 
much  on  slugs,  beetles,  and  larvae  for 
his  supper;  and  the  list  grows  until 
we  reach  the  badger,  a  truly  gigantic 
creature  to  depend  so  far  on  insect 
food  that  when  winter  comes  he  feels 
obliged  to  retire  from  the  world  and 
take  refuge  in  the  universal  panacea 
of  winter  lethargy.  The  writer  of  an 
excellent  article  in  the  Field  on  a  tame 
female  badger  which  he  kept  for  seven 
years  stated  that  it  was  her  invariable 
practice  to  go  out  slug-hunting  every 
evening,  and  that  these  and  such  "soft" 
insect  food  were  her  favorite  proven- 
der. The  hedgehog  does  exactly  the 
same,  and  though  the  slugs  which  it 
eats  are  small,  and  almost  invisible, 
they  are  rooted  from  under  every  fall- 
en leaf  by  the  hedgehog's  sensitive 
snout.  When  the  winter  causes  the 
snails  to  creep  away  into  holes  and 
stop  up  their  shells  till  the  spring, 
sends  underground  all  the  slugs,  ban- 
ishes the  worms  to  a  depth  from  which 
they  will  not  emerge  in  a  frost,  and 
kills  all  the  wasps  and  undeveloped 
wasp-grubs,  the  badger  retires  to  bed, 
curls  himself  up,  and  sleeps  until  the 
bluebells  begin  to  sprout  in  the  woods 
in  spring,  when  he  comes  out  again, 
once  more  seeks  his  snails  and  slugs, 
and  further  satisfies  his  appetite  by 
digging  up  hyacinth  bulbs  and  roots. 
The  hedgehog  retires  early,  first  col- 
lecting a  good  thick  nest  of  dead  leaves 
and  moss  under  a  hedge  or  in  a  rab- 
bit-hole. The  dormice  convert  birds' 
nests  by  pulling  out  the  linings  and 
making  a  dome  to  them,  and  the 
shrews  disappear  below  ground.  It  is 
possible  that  the  water  shrews,  which 
could  find  a  store  of  aquatic  larvae 
still  surviving,  may  move  and  feed  in 
winter.       But   the    other   shrews    are 
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never  seen,  nor  are  the  harvest  mice. 
The  field  mice  and  voles  are  awake, 
and  their  tracks  may  constantly  be 
seen  in  the  snow.  The  voles  will  peel 
young  shoots  and  forage  for  the  small- 
est atom  of  green  all  the  winter 
through.  The  field  mice,  which  make 
a  store  of  nuts  and  kernels,  clearly  do 
not  hibernate,  or  they  would  not  need 
to  store  food;  but  they  retire  mainly 
below  ground  during  hard  weather. 
Squirrels,  though  they  doubtless  spend 
much  time  in  their  nest  in  cold 
weather,  may  often  be  seen  frisking 
in  the  snow.  Their  habit  of  making 
partial  and  sporadic  collections  of  food 
elsewhere  than  in  the  nest  shows  that, 
being  vegetable  and  nut  feeders,  they 
have  no  need  to  fear  famine.  Last 
week  the  squirrels  were  especially  ac- 
tive in  the  woods.  The  writer  watched 
a  pair  foraging  on  the  ground  for 
acorns  under  some  high  cover  which 
was  being  driven  by  beaters.  One 
squirrel  which  had  secured  a  particu- 
larly fine  and  large  acorn  would  not 
drop  it,  but  came  galloping  from  under 
the  coppice  wood  carrying  it  in  its 
mouth  past  one  of  the  guns.  It  then 
rushed  up  a  tree,  transferred  the  nut 
to  its  hands,  and  chattered  with  rage 
and  indignation  at  the  intruders  below 
it. 

The  hibernation  of  the  lower  crea- 
tures, whose  withdrawal  forces  the 
long  list  of  English  mammals  above- 
mentioned  to  forget  their  hunger  in 
oblivion,  is  remarkable  and  complete. 
A  great  number  die,— gnats,  many 
butterflies  and  moths,  flies,  dragon- 
flies,  and  ephemeridae.  But  the  propor- 
tion which  hibernate  is  very  large, 
though  they  have  a  singular  power  of 
total  disappearance.  Scarcely  any  one 
ever  finds  a  hibernating  house-fly,  yet 
these  disgreeable  creatures  do  hiber- 
nate, and  will  come  out  when  any  part 
of  a  house  is  heated  above  the  normal 
winter  temperature.     Many  butterflies, 
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especially  the  vanessas,  creep  away 
and  sleep  through  the  winter,  and 
emerge  at  the  first  breath  of  spring 
warmth.  Brimstone  butterflies  have 
been  seen  in  the  fields  on  exceptionally 
hot  days  in  January.  The  bees,  which 
are  too  clever  to  go  entirely  to  sleep, 
but  store  food  and  keep  themselves 
warm,  suffer  for  their  cleverness  in 
some  degree  by  going  abroad  on  tempt- 
ing winter  days,  and  then  being  be- 
numbed and  unable  to  find  their  way 
home.  The  English  ants  hibernate,  so 
do  the  queen  wasps,  humble-bees,  ear- 
wigs, and  those  humble  representa- 
tives of  the  Crustacea,  the  woodlice, 
though  there  are  certain  moths  which 
emerge  from  the  pupa  and  fly  by  night 
even  in  the  frost  and  snow  of  January. 
That  there  is  a  partial  famine  of  insect 
life  in  the  fresh  waters  of  our  ponds 
and  brooks  seems  evident  from  the 
practice  of  the  frogs  and  efts.  These 
batrachians  feed  mainly  on  insect  food 
of  various  kinds.  When  the  waters 
begin  to  feel  the  touch  of  autumn  frost 
there  is  a  regular  hibernation  of  these 
denizens  of  the  water.  The  efts  leave 
that  element  altogether,  crawl  out  on 
to  dry  land,  wriggle  down  into  the 
earth  between  cracks,  or  under  stacks 
of  fagots  or  rubbish,  and  are  there 
often  disturbed  when  the  earth  is  dug 
or  the  fagots  removed.  Frogs  hiber- 
nate under  water  (where  Gilbert  White 
inclined  to  think  that  swallows  did 
also),  and  lie  in  masses  clasped  to- 
gether until  the  spring  brings  them  to 
life.  The  toads  retire  to  holes  in  the 
ground  and  in  hollow  trees  for  a  like 
period;  and  the  snakes  curl  up  and 
sleep  in  holes  in  the  ground,  manure 
heaps,  and  among  rotten  leaves.  Thus 
winter  sleep,  partial  or  complete,  is  the 
rule,  not  the  exception,  among  British 
animals,  of  which  the  mole,  the  fox, 
the  deer,  the  hare,  the  rabbit,  the  rat, 
and  the  otter,  which  do  not  hibernate, 
are  in  the  minority. 
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THE  OLD  SCEPTIC. 

I    am    weary    of    disbelieving:    why  should  I  wound  my  love 
To  pleasure  a   sophist's   pride   in   a  graven  image  of  truth? 

I  will  go  back  to  my  home,  with  the  clouds  and  the  stars  above, 
And  the  heaven  I  used  to  know,  and  the  God  of  my  buried  youth. 

I  will  go  back  to  the  home  where  of  old  in  my  boyish  pride 
I  pierced  my   father's  heart  with  a  murmur  of  unbelief; 

He  only  looked  in  my  face  as  I  spoke,   but  his  mute  eyes  cried 
Night  after  night  in  my  dreams;  and  he  died  in  grief,  in  grief. 

Oh,  yes;  I  have  read  the  books,  the  books  that  we  write  ourselves, 
Extolling    our    love   of    an    abstract  truth  and  our  pride  of  debate: 

I  will  go  back  to  the  love  of  the  cotter  who  sings  as  he  delves, 
To  that  childish  infinite  love  and  the  God  above  fact  and  date. 

To  that  ignorant  infinite  God  who  colors  the  meaningless  flowers, 
To   that   lawless  infinite   Poet  who  matches  the  law  with  the  crime; 

To  the  Weaver  who  covers  the  world  with  a  garment  of  wonderful  hours, 
And  holus  in  His  hand  like  threads  the  antinomies  of  time. 

Is  the  faith  of  the  cotter  so  simple  and  narrow  as  this?    Ah,  well, 
It  is  hardly  so  narrow  as  yours  who  daub  and  plaster  with  dyes 

The  shining  mirrors  of  heaven,  the  shadowy  mirrors  of  hell, 
And  blot  out  the  dark  deep  vision,  if  it  seem  to  be  framed  with  lies. 

No  faith  I  hurl  against  you,  no  fact  to  freeze  your  sneers; 

Only    the   doubt  you    taught   me   to  weld  in  the  fires  of  youth 
Leaps  to  my   hand  like  the  flaming  sword  of  nineteen  hundred  years. 

The  sword  of  the  high  God's  answer,   0  Pilate,  what  is  truth? 


Your  laughter  has  killed  more  hearts  than  ever  were  pierced  with  swords, 
Ever  you  daub  new  mirrors  and  turn  the  old  to  the  wall; 

And  more  than  blood  is  lost  in  the  weary  battle  of  words; 
For  creeds  are  many;  but  God  is  One,  and  contains  them  all. 

I  will  go  back  to  my  home  and  look  at  the  wayside  flowers, 
And  hear  from  the  wayside  cabins  the  sweet  old  hymns  again, 

Where  Christ  holds  out  His  arms  in  the  quiet  evening  hours, 
And  the  light  of  the  chapel  porches  broods  on  the  peaceful  lane. 

And  there  I  shall  hear  men  praying  the  deep  old  foolish  prayers, 
And   there   I   shall   see,   once  more,   the  fond  old  faith  confessed, 

And  the  strange  old  light  on  their  faces  who  hear  as  a  blind  man  hears  — 
Come  unto  Me,   ye  weary,  and  I  will  give  you  rest. 
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I  will  go  back  and  believe  in  tbe  deep  old  foolish  tales, 
And  pray  tbe  sweet  old  prayers  that  I  learned  at  my  mother's  knee, 

Where  the  Sabbath  tolls  its  peace  thro'  the  breathless  mountain-vales, 
And  the  sunset's  evening  hymn  hallows  the  wistful  sea. 
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Frank  T.  Bullen,  whose  sketches  of 
sea  life  have  been  widely  popular,  is 
busy  upon  an  historical  novel,  the  hero 
of  which  is  Admiral  Blake. 


joyed  by  readers  of  The  Living  Age, 
met  recently  with  a  serious  accident. 
He  fell  from  a  cliff  outside  Sydney 
harbor  and  sustained  severe  injuries. 


An  English  version  of  the  Aeneid,  in 
the  Spenserian  stanza,  by  Fairfax  Tay- 
lor, is  one  of  the  forthcoming  volumes 
in  the  Temple  Classics. 

The  Longmans  are  about  to  publish 
Mr.  Frederic  Myers's  posthumous 
work,  "Human  Personality  and  its 
Survival  of  Bodily  Death." 

Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  have  in 
press  for  publication  in  March  an  an- 
thology of  "The  Poets  of  Transcenden- 
talism" edited  by  George  W.  Cooke. 


A  Life  of  Robert  Buchanan  has  been 
written  by  his  sister-in-law,  Miss  Har- 
riet Jay,  and  will  soon  be  published. 
The  volume  includes  correspondence 
with  Herbert  Spencer  and  other  well- 
known  men. 

The  last  work  of  the  late  Julian 
Ralph  was  a  number  of  articles  on 
American  subjects,  which  he  under- 
took to  write  for  Harper's  Magazine. 
The  first  of  these  articles,  entitled 
"The  American  Tyrol"  will  appear  in 
the  March  number. 


The  Harpers  will  make  three  contri- 
butions to  February  fiction:  "In  the 
Garden  of  Charity"  by  Basil  King; 
"The  Pride  of  Tellfair"  by  Elmore  El- 
liott Peake;  and  "Six  Trees"  by  Mary 
E.  Wilkins  Freeman. 

r 

Frances  Charles,  who  wrote  a  story 
with  the  striking  title  "In  the  Country 
God  Forgot"  a  year  or  more-  ago,  is 
the  author  of  "The  Siege  of  Youth,"  a 
story  of  present-day  life  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, which  Little,  Brown  &  Co.  are 
to  publish. 

Henry  Lawson,  whose  striking  sto- 
ries of  Australian   life  have  been  en- 


The  central  idea  of  Anna  Chapin 
Ray's  new  novel  "The  Dominant 
Strain"  which  Little,  Brown  &  Co. 
have  in  press,  is  said  to  be  the  mistake 
which  a  woman  makes  who  attempts 
to  reform  a  man  after  marriage.  It  is 
a  lesson  which  has  often  been  taught 
before,  both  in  history  and  fiction,  but 
doubtless  women  will  go  on  making  the 
mistake. 

Professor  Woodberry's  Life  of  Poe, 
in  the  American  Men  of  Letters  series, 
3s  to  be  published  in  a  new  edition  in 
May  by  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  The 
author  has  availed  himself  of  newly- 
discovered  material  in  the  preparation 
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of  this  revision,  with  the  result  of  ex- 
panding it  into  two  volumes. 

Admirers  of  Dickens  will  hear  with 
mixed  emotions,  in  which  apprehen- 
sion and  indignation  will  dominate,  the 
announcement  of  a  reprint  of  that  au- 
thor's "Fugitive  Verse."  The  Academy 
remarks  that  very  few  people  know 
Charles  Dickens!  as  a  versifier;  but  the 
reason  is  that  very  little  of  his  verse  is 
worth  knowing. 

E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.  announce  for 
early  publication  "The  New  America: 
A  Study  of  the  Imperial  Republic."  It 
is  written  by  Mr.  Beckles  Willson  who, 
as  a  Canadian  by  birth,  with  some  ex- 
perience in  American  journalism,  and 
now  a  resident  of  England,  should  be 
able  to  treat  his  subject  from  several 
different  points  of  view. 

Mrs.  Humphry  Ward's  novel  "Lady 
Rose's  Daughter"  will  be  published  by 
Harper  &  Bros,  in  three  editions,  one 
for  the  favored  few,  who  have  plenty 
of  money  to  spend,  the  others  for  the 
multitude  of  readers  who  care  more  to 
have  the  story  in  good  serviceable 
dress  than  in  decorations.  The  more 
costly  edition  will  be  limited  to  350 
copies,  in  two  volumes,  bound  in  pale 
blue  and  gold,  each  copy  containing  an 
autograph  of  the  author. 

The  latest  curiosity  in  the  way  of 
publishing  is  the  "Autograph"  Dickens, 
and  is  issued  by  Mr.  G.  D.  Sproul,  of 
York  Street,  Covent  Garden.  The  "Au- 
tograph" Dickens  is  to  be  completed 
in  fifty-six  volumes  and  the  price  is  £6 
net  per  volume.  In  all  there  will  be 
over  five  thousand  illustrations,  many 
by  living  artists,  and  these  bear  the 
artists'  autographs.  The  various  vol- 
umes are  to  have  introductions  by  dif- 
ferent writers,  amongst  those  named 
being  Mr.  Sidney  Lee,  Mrs.  Meynell, 
Mr.  Swinburne  and  Mr.  Gissing.  Cer- 
tainly no  one  would  care  to  read  Dick- 


ens from  these  bulky  volumes;  the  se- 
ries is  evidently  designed  not  for  read- 
ers, but  for  collectors  of  the  unusual. 
There  is  also  to  be  a  "Dunstan"  edition 
of  Dickens,  printed  on  vellum  and  il- 
luminated. The  price  of  each  set  is 
somewhere  about  £20,000. 

Vivid  and  varied  are  the  "Recollec- 
tions of  a  Long  Life"— the  Rev.  Dr. 
Theodore  L.  Cuyler's  autobiography, 
which  the  Baker  &  Taylor  Co.  publish. 
Dr.  Cuyler  has  passed  his  eightieth 
birthday.  He  retains  almost  unim^ 
paired  the  rare  vigor  of  health  which 
enabled  him  to  preach  fifty-six  years, 
without  a  single  Sunday  spent  in  bed; 
and  in  these  pages,  written  in  the  leis- 
ure of  tranquil  age,  he  records  his 
recollections  of  famous  people  at  home 
and  abroad,  and  his  experiences  as  a 
pastor  and  author.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  any  other  living  American  can 
recall  a  chat  with  the  poet  Words- 
worth: yet  this  is  only  one  of  Dr. 
Cuyler's  recollections  of  a  visit  made 
to  England  sixty  years  ago,  during 
which  he  also  talked  with  ""Carlyle, 
called  upon  Charles  Dickens,  and  saw 
the  young  Queen,  with  the  Prince 
Consort  and  the  baby  girl  who  after- 
ward became  the  mother  of  Emperor 
William,  drive  out  of  Windsor  Castle. 
Dr.  Cuyler  also  knew  Washington  Irv- 
ing, Webster,  Greeley,  Whittier  and 
other  distinguished  Americans  of  the 
last  century,  and  the  most  eminent 
hymn-writers,  reformers  and  preachers 
of  England  and  the  United  States.  Of 
all  these  he  writes  delightfully,  as  well 
as  of  his  own  experiences  in  religious 
work.  Keen  observation,  discriminat- 
ing judgment,  wise  reflection  and 
withal  a  lively  humor  characterize  the 
book,  not  to  mention  a  measure  of  con- 
densation which  attests  the  skill  ac- 
quired by  long  writing  for  the  press. 
The  book  is  of  modest  proportions  and 
contains  no  dull  pages.  It  is  illus- 
trated with  several  portraits. 
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THE    TURNING    DERVISH. 

Stars  in  the  heavens  turn, 

I  worship  like  a  star, 
And  in  its  footsteps  learn 

Where  peace  and  wisdom  are. 

Man  crawls  as  a  worm  crawls; 

Till  dust  with  dust  he  lies, 
A  crooked  line  he  scrawls 

Between  the  earth  and  skies. 

Yet  God,  having  ordained 
The  course  of  star  and  sun, 

No  creature  hath  constrained 
A  meaner  course  to  run. 

I,  by  his  lesson  taught, 

Imaging  his  design, 
Have  diligently  wrought 

Motion  to  be  divine. 

I  turn  until  my  sense, 
Dizzied  with  waves  of  air, 

Spins  to  a  point  intense, 
And  spires  and  centres  there. 

There,  motionless  in  speed, 
I  drink  that  flaming  peace, 

Which  in  the  heavens  doth  feed 
The  stars  with  bright  increase. 

Some  spirit  in  me  doth  move 
Through  ways  of  light  untrod, 

Till,  with  excessive  love, 
I  drown,  and  am  in  God. 

Arthur  Symons. 

The  Saturday  Reriew. 


Span     that     abyss     of     life-encircling 

gloom? 
"Even    to    the    edge    of    doom"— and 

thence  away 
Beyond  all   limits  love   will   sing  and 

soar, 
Till   far  beneath   his  feet  he  sees  the 

day 
Dawn   o'er  the   world    and   dawn   for 

evermore, — 
And  learns  at  last  that  doom's  abyss 

of  night 
Is   but   the   shadow   flung  from  God's 

own  light. 

Edmond  Holmes. 


IN    A    GARDEN    WILD. 

There  is  a  garden, 
A  garden  wild, 
And  in  it  wanders 
A  little  child. 

The  angels  are  fraying 
A  path  for  His  feet, 
And  high  in  the  branches 
The  birds  sing  sweet. 

And  who  can  know 

How  His  heart  may  yearn, 

Or  who  can  see 

What  His  eyes  discern? 

But  Mary  is  calling 
"Come  home,  my  son; 
The  shadows  are  falling, 
The  day  is  done." 

Lady  Lindsay. 


"EVEN  TO  THE  EDGE  OF  DOOM." 


DAYBREAK. 


"Even  to  the  edge  of  doom  love  bears 

it  out," 
So  sung  of  old  love's  poet.     Ay— and 

then?— 
Will   love  recoil,  trembling  with  fear 

and  doubt, 
From  any  doom  that  waits  for  mortal 

men? 
"Even  to  the  edge  of  doom"— the  poet 

sings. 
So  far— no  further?    Will  the  depths  of 

doom 
Engulf  poor  love,  or  will  his   seraph 

wings 


Thou  hast  not  looked  on  Yesterday, 

Nor  shall  To-morrow  see; 
Upon  thy  solitary  way 

Is  none  to  pilot  thee. 
Thou  comest  to  thine  own 
A  stranger  and  alone. 

And  yet,  alas!  thy  countenance 

To  us  familiar  seems; 
The  wonder  of  thy  wakening  glance, 

The  vanishing  of  dreams, 
Is  like  an  old  refrain 
From  silence  come  again. 

John  B.  Tabb. 
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KINGS  AND  QUEENS. 


While  we  were  waiting  in  the  Abbey 
of  Westminster  for  the  Coronation 
hour,  while  most  of  my  neighbors 
stood  craning  their  necks  and  strain- 
ing their  eyes  to  get  a  full  view  of  all 
the  peers  and  peeresses,  I  remained 
thoughtful  and  somewhat  awed.  My 
thoughts  wandered  towards  the  long 
line  of  Kings  and  Queens  who  had  been 
crowned  in  that  very  same  place  and 
came  up  to  that  altar,  followed  by  the 
great  men  who  are  their  companions 
in  death  and  in  the  words  of  song  and 
history;  now  their  tombs  alone  were 
there  to  witness  the  glory  for  which 
they  had  toiled  and  wrought  deeds  fa- 
mous and  high.  Besides,  I  could  not 
help  reflecting  on  the  problems  which 
are  now  of  such  deep  import,  how  far 
the  relations  between  a  monarch  and 
his  subjects  must  be  ruled  by  ceremo- 
nies and  pageants,  and  whether  the 
symbolism  that  the  Middle  Ages  have 
bequeathed  to  our  century,  the  out- 
ward pomp  and  splendor  which  sur- 
round a  sovereign,  are  really  necessary 
to  exalt  his  grandeur  and  keep  the  in- 
stitution of  royalty  from  decline.  Are 
the  emblazoned  coats  of  arms,  the  long 
train  of  courtiers  and  valets,  in  some 
instances  invented  some  three  or  four 
hundred  years  ago,  not  offensive  to  the 
modern  eye,  even  if  they  only  make 
their  appearance  on  state  occasions?  Is 
the  real'  meaning  of  a  crown,  resting 


on  the  purple  cushion  and  reverently 
borne  by  dukes  and  lords,  as  clear  to 
the  mind  now  as  it  used  to  be  at  the 
time  when  the  golden  circlet  really  was 
deemed  to  enclose  the  vast  realms  and 
seas  where  the  King  reigned  supreme? 
How  should  we  in  a  few  minutes  be 
able  to  behold  with  chastened  spirits 
the  Sudden  resurrection  of  epochs  so 
long  gone  by?  The  demon  of  democ- 
racy appeared  to  lurk  behind  each  pil- 
lar of  the  stately  Church.  The  Present 
was  about  to  enter  into  the  lists  and 
would  try  to  thrust  the  Past  into  the 
shadow  whence  it  was  endeavoring  to 
come  forth;  and  the  battle  in  our  souls 
promised  to  be  a  rough  one  between 
tradition  and  civilization. 

Why,  we  were  going  to  behold  roy- 
alty environed  by  all  the  attributes 
most  sacred  and  most  ancient,  by  all 
those  signs  of  power,  mortal  and  di- 
vine, that  no  revolution  has  yet  been 
able  to  destroy.  Our  eager  hands, 
feverish  from  the  labor  of  raising  up 
new  dogmas  and  new  aims,  would  al- 
most touch  one  of  the  strongest  links 
of  the  long  chain  whose  steadfast 
sound  we  have  heard  along  all  the 
halls  of  memory,  and  whose  iron  still 
binds  the  Kings  to  their  thrones  and 
the  priests  to  their  faith.  The  appari- 
tion would  be  beautiful  indeed  of  so 
many  things  that  are  doomed  not  to 
perish,  and  yet     that  we  forget  and 
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sometimes  even  are  apt  to  dally  with 
in  act  or  speech.  Yet  I  felt  afraid  and 
I  prayed:  I  prayed  the  Present  not  to 
mar  and  blight  the  Past;  I  prayed  my 
own  thoughts  to  allow  me  the  full  com- 
prehension of  the  scene  that  I  was 
about  to  witness;  I  prayed  the  bells  to 
sound  sweetly,  and  the  singers  to  sing 
strains  of  melody  unutterably  divine, 
because  the  mocking  demon  of  modern 
days  was  then  behind  the  pillars  and 
would  laugh  if  we  failed  to  enter  into 
the  deep  solemnity  and  pathos  of  the 
hour.  Everything  I  had  read  about  the 
old  golden  days,  about  the  dames  and 
troubadours  and  vassals  as  glorious  as 
their  liege,  I  strove  to  recall,  to  become 
a  believer  in  all  the  simple  creeds  that 
made  heroes  and  saints  as  numerous 
as  great  inventors  and  learned  men  are 
to-day.  And  as  the  magnificent  vision 
burst  upon  our  sight— as  if  upon  the 
leaves  of  a  missal  the  legends  related 
had  awakened  to  life,  as  if  the 'daz- 
zling processions  painted  upon  the 
stained  glasses  of  old  cathedrals  now 
glistened  and  moved  before  us— we  felt 
completely  absorbed  in  the  meaning  of 
the  ceremony.  We  asked  not  whence 
came  our  enthusiasm  and  joy,  and  we 
knew  that  the  Past  was  victorious,  or 
rather  that  the  Past  and  the  Present 
now  walked  hand  in  hand,  were 
merged  in  oblivion  of  antagonism  and 
warfare.  All  fear  had  subsided.  Civ- 
ilization that  day  gave  way  before  tra- 
dition. We  stopped  not  to  consider 
how  long  the  victory  would  last;  we 
were  no  longer  the  spectators  of  an 
admirable  pageant,  but  we  also  were 
like  unto  the  personages  who  stepped 
forth  from  the  mists  of  ballads,  ro- 
mances and  dreams,  from  some  gor- 
geous tapestry  framed  with  foliage 
and  wild  beasts,  where  they  had  long 
slumbered  with  eyes  wide  open  that 
now  looked  vividly  into  our  own. 

The  knights  and  ladies  now  were 
quite  real,  and  moved  about  with  a 
grace  all  their  own;  they  accomplished 


a  duty  which  had  been  the  same  for 
centuries,  and  would  be  celebrated  ex- 
actly in  the  same  way  for  a  great  num- 
ber of  centuries  to  come.  By  a  strange 
phenomenon  of  transposition  we  began 
to  consider  their  faces,  their  voices  and 
steps,  as  things  that  belonged  to  a 
world  far-off  indeed,  and  the  inanimate 
part  of  their  appearance,  the  costumes, 
devices,  swords  and  escutcheons,  alone 
vibrated  with  life  intense  and  deep; 
far  better  than  words  and  counte- 
nances they  represented  those  who  had 
created  them  and  made  them  illustri- 
ous on  battlefield  or  in  the  towering 
feudal  castle  whose  shadows  caused 
the  enemy  to  tremble  as  he  passed  be- 
neath the  well-guarded  turrets  and 
heard  the  sound  of  tournament  and 
revelry  stir  the  strong  walls.  Even 
more  than  the  blood  and  demeanor  of 
the  lords  who  wore  them,  these  cos- 
tumes and  signs  of  ancient  birth  bore 
testimony  to  the  merit  of  ancestors 
who  had  won  the  right  to  wear  them 
proudly  by  the  generous  display  of 
valor  and  blood,  of  wisdom  and  good 
faith.  No,  the  rustling  of  the  long  vel- 
vet trains,  the  soft  milky  whiteness 
of  ermine  and  pearls,  the  glare  of  gold 
and  purple,  shone  not  then  with  the 
sole  aim  of  adorning  a  King's  sacred 
duty.  They  came  from  afar,  like  wan- 
derers, like  pilgrims  all  bent  on  the 
same  end,  to  mirror  the  shrine  of  roy- 
alty and  explain  what  rights  and  fet- 
ters chained  the  crown  to  the  head 
of  the  chosen  one,  of  the  man  who 
wore  it  by  the  will  of  the  nation  and 
of  God.  Thus  our  searching  eyes  sum- 
moned from  the  records  of  history 
monarchs  and  followers,  and  bade 
them  walk  along  the  aisles  where  the 
glistening  train  moved  harmoniously. 
We  well  knew  that  in  a  few  hours  the 
spell  would  be  broken,  that  all  the 
lords  and  knights  would  return  to  their 
comfortable  homes,  lit  up  by  electric 
lamps,  and  where  thick  carpets  would 
hush  the  sound  of  imperious  tread;  we 
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were  all  aware  that  those  same  faces 
whose  features  had  been  ennobled  by 
the  glimmer  of  the  coronet  would  look 
wonderingly  into  the  real  mirrors  of 
their  Louis  XV.  salon,  and  with  a  smile 
almost  of  pity  peers  and  peeresses 
would  ask  themselves  how  they  had 
had  the  courage  to  play  a  part  in  pub- 
lic, to  resemble  so  much  the  portraits 
of  sires  and  dames  who  followed  them 
with  benevolent  gaze  along  the  halls 
of  their  Norman  Or  Elizabethan  man- 
sions. They  would  lay  aside  the  gold- 
en mask  and  return  to  reality;  in  a 
few  weeks  they  would  only  remember 
that  during  a  couple  of  hours  they  had 
committed  a  very  interesting  anachron- 
ism. And  perhaps  they  would  even 
deny  in  their  talk  about  the  past  event 
that  they  had  loved  their  King  better 
from  the  moment  when  they  saw  the 
consecrated  oil  tremble  between  his 
eyebrows,  and  the  orb  tremble  in  his 
hand,  crushed  by  the  heavy  emblem  of 
omnipotence.  The  glamor  would  fall, 
the  spell  be  broken,  the  past  return  to 
oblivion.  Yet  who  would  deny  that  the 
essence  of  monarchy  and  its  significa- 
tion are  bound  strongly  to  this  wor- 
ship of  a  sovereign's  laws  and  rights, 
that  every  king  who  has  endeavored 
to  part  from  the  traditions  of  his  rank 
may  be  said  to  have  abdicated  the  best 
portion  of  his  power?  Privileges  and 
rank  are  due  alone  to  the  beauty  and 
poetry  spread  upon  them  by  the  hero- 
ism of  those  who  first  deserved  to 
obtain  the  foremost  place  among  their 
countrymen.  Though  it  would  prove 
no  easy  task  nowadays  to  enforce  upon 
a  Court  and  a  nation  the  severe  rules 
of  etiquette  that  swayed  the  atmos- 
phere where  a  monarch  breathed,  still 
the  monarch  would  be  likely  to  see  all 
natural  attachment,  loyalty  and  hom- 
age drop  off  were  he  to  throw  off  the 
customs  and  rites  to  which  he  owes 
his  title  and  his  dignity.  However  hard 
may  be  the  struggle  between  tradition 
and  civilization,  a  King  must  perforce 


side  with  tradition  and  confront  the 
monster  instead  of  endeavoring  to 
tame  him.  Of  course,  we  cannot  ex- 
pect the  old  tyranny  to  keep  hold  of 
modern  monarchs,  nor  do  we  relish  the 
accounts  still  extant  of  the  dreadful 
martyrdom  they  endured  in  Spain  and 
even  in  France.  Besides,  the  transi- 
tion would  appear  too  violent  to  mod- 
ern minds  and  feelings  when,  issuing 
from  a  Palace  whose  every  dweller 
would  be  smothered  by  the  weight  of 
a  terrible  etiquette,  we  mingled  in  or 
heard  the  debates  of  modern  parlia- 
ments, where  language  and  pursuits 
are  equally  free  and  even  sometimes 
trespass  on  the  grounds  of  hot  discus- 
sion and  revolutionary  desires.  The 
days  cannot  return  when  it  required  a 
few  months'  apprenticeship  to  cross 
the  marble  threshold  of  Versailles,  and 
when  Mary  Beatrice  of  Modena,  James 
II.'s  wife  and  exiled  Queen  of  Eng- 
land, was  quite  dismayed  by  the  num- 
ber of  Court  rules  she  had  to  learn  be- 
fore coming  face  to  face  with  the  King 
of  France,  her  equal  and  the  friend 
of  her  unfortunate  husband.  During 
the  following  reign  a  Princess  belong- 
ing to  the  Royal  House  of  France  de- 
clared that  when  she  renounced  all  the 
pomp  and  glory  of  her  rank  in  order  to 
become  a  nun,  she  was  frightened,  in 
casting  a  glance  over  the  world,  to  find 
how  much  she  had  lived  apart  from 
reality,  what  high  barriers  separated 
her  from  the  throng,  and  she  had  the 
greatest  difficulty  in  descending  a 
staircase  by  herself.  "I  was  amazed," 
said  she,  "to  go  down  ten  steps  with- 
out being  supported  On  either  side,  as 
I  always  had  two  chamberlains  to  help 
me  up  or  down  the  grand  escalier  of 
Versailles.  I  do  not  remember  ever 
having  walked  through  a  room  or  a 
garden  by  myself."  This  anecdote  and 
many  others  give  us  but  a  feeble  idea 
of  the  thraldom  in  which  royalty  was 
held  by  its  own  servitors  and  support- 
ers.    As  every  one  knows,  the  Span- 
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iards  excelled  In  their  science  of  chang- 
ing the  r6le  of  a  monarch  to  a  mere 
mechanism,  and  the  Kings  of  Spain 
have  all  tasted  the  bitter  tyranny  of 
their  alta  servidumbre,  as  even  to  this 
day  the  courtiers  are  called  in  Madrid. 
In  the  land  of  Torquemada  and  auto- 
da-fe's  the  fanaticism  of  etiquette  was 
almost  as  violent  as  the  fanaticism  of 
religion.  The  young  Duke  of  Anjou, 
who  left  his  grandfather's  Court  to 
become  King  of  Spain,  is  said  to  have 
often  sighed  after  the  freedom  that 
was  allowed  to  him  at  Versailles,  and 
Louis  XIV.  was  pained  to  hear  from 
the  envoys  that  he  sent  in  embassy  to 
his  grandson  how  really  changed  the 
young  man  was.  In  fact,  the  French 
ambassador  declared  to  some  friends 
that  the  ci-devant  Due  d'Anjou  had 
fallen  into  utter  imbecility,  could  not 
move  a  finger  without  the  permission 
of  his  chamberlains  and  acted  like  one 
in  a  dream.  The!  lack  of  interest,  the 
complete  apathy  depicted  on  his  face 
formed  a  heartrending  contrast  with 
all  the  ceremonies  he  was  obliged  to 
perform  or  support.  And  this  was  not 
the  first  occasion  on  which  French 
courtiers  were  allowed  to  peep  into  the 
Court  regulations  in  Spain.  A  few 
years  previously,  when  Anne  of  Aus- 
tria accompanied  her  son  Louis  XIV. 
to  the  Spanish  frontier,  when  the 
young  King  went  to  meet  his  bride  the 
Infanta  Maria  Theresa,  Anne,  who  had 
not  seen  her  brother  the  King  of  Spain 
since  she  herself  had  crossed  that 
frontier  as  a  bride,  meekly  stipulated, 
when  all  the  arrangements  about  the 
coming  interview  were  made,  that  she 
should  be  allowed  to  embrace  her 
brother.  Horrified  at  this  preposterous 
proposition,  the  Spanish  ambassadors 
called  Heaven  to  witness  how  awfully 
the  barbarous  customs  of  the  French 
Court  had  changed  a  Princess  belong- 
ing to  their  noble  monarch's  family, 
and  they  begged  hard  that  the  Queen 
would    refrain    from    making    herself 


very  disagreeable  to  her  brother  and 
his  train.  Anne  promised  to  let  things 
pass  off  in  a  very  different  manner,  but 
when  she  perceived  the  King,  who  had 
been  as  a  father  to  her,  she  almost 
rushed  towards  him.  Eagerly  the 
Spaniards  darted  to  prevent  her,  and 
Anne  cried  bitterly  when  she  found 
herself  alone  with  her  ladies;  then  re- 
membering what  her  own  childhood 
had  been,  she  thanked  Heaven  that  she 
lived  in  a  "barbarous  Court"  where  at 
least  she  could  give  vent  to  her  natural 
feelings.  Louis  XIV.  proved  a  stern 
ruler  of  his  household,  where  etiquette 
overcame  every  other  consideration.  He 
seemed  to  have  inherited  from  his 
Spanish  mother  the  domineering  in- 
stinct of  her  race. 

All  that  the  Middle  Ages  had  gath- 
ered or  invented,  all  the  magic  and 
charm  thrown  over  the  darkness  of 
eternal  strife  by  fair  damsels  and  the 
brave  knights  who  entered  into  the 
lists  in  honor  of  their  dames  and  lady- 
loves, all  the  attractive  discoveries 
made  by  the  crusaders  as  they  plodded 
wearily  from  one  oriental  town  to  an- 
other, and  learnt  to  admire  the  mysteri- 
ous bearing  of  Saracen  and  Syrian 
chieftains,  assembled  to  form  the  en- 
tertainment and  adornment  of  the 
Western  Courts.  Every  new  reign, 
every  victory  brought  in  an  innovation, 
every  duchess  or  princess  felt  bound  to 
leave  after  her  death  some  lasting 
memory  of  her  skill,  not  only  in  spin- 
ning and  embroidering  costly  robes  and 
tapestry,  but  also  by  instituting  some 
symbol  of  greatness  unknown  before, 
some  sign  that  she  in  her  turn  had  felt 
the  great  aim  of  her  race  and  its  am- 
bition. For  instance,  Mary  Queen  of 
Scots  was  the  first  to  decree  that  white 
should  thenceforth  be  the  garment 
worn  by  young  girls  on  their  marriage 
day.  Before  her  all  the  Queens  of 
France  had  been  married  in  red,  and 
she  was  immediately  called  the  "White 
Queen"  by  her  subjects— a  denomina- 
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tion  which  everyone  declared  to  be  of 
ill-omen,  as  the  widows  only  had  borne 
that  name:  a  dowager  queen  in  France 
always  lay  in  state  dressed  in  white 
for  several  days  after  her  husband's 
death. 

In  the  year  that  followed  close  upon 
Dante's  immortal  songs,  the  growing 
power  of  literature  and  the  fine  arts 
chased  away  from  Court  and  Castle 
the  boisterous  clang  of  steel,  and  poets 
were  soon  preferred  to  heroes,  who 
themselves  vouchsafed  to  throw  away 
helmet  and  spear  and  add  a  rhyme  to 
a  sonnet  or  a  stanza  to  the  ballad  com- 
posed by  the  Sovereign  and  his  Queen. 
Silk  and  lace  were  soon  seen  to  float 
where  iron  had  reigned  in  rude  care- 
lessness, and  the  smell  of  the  laurel 
wreath  was  found  much  pleasanter 
when  coming  from  a  conqueror  as 
famed  for  his  achievements  in  the  art 
of  decorating  a  legend  and  writing  an 
epic  tale  as  in  the  pursuit  dear  to 
Caesar  and  Napoleon.  They  desired  to 
please  whose  sole  desire  would  have 
been  to  conquer  had  they  lived  in  the 
days  of  their  forefathers. 

The  Renaissance  thus  proclaimed  an 
era  quite  unexpected  and  brilliant. 
Sovereigns,  whether  great  or  small, 
were  fast  losing  the  somewhat  appal- 
ling character  bestowed  upon  them  by 
religion.  Monarchy  was  no  longer  an 
institution  massive  and  awful,  meant 
to  shut  up  and  preserve  from  the 
glance  of  mortals  the  almost  supernat- 
ural beings  who,  like  the  Pharaohs  of 
old,  appeared  to  their  subjects  the  very 
embodiment  of  a  severe  and  distant 
Divinity. 

Kings  consented  to  become  the  gods 
of  a  mythology,  sweet  and  winning  in 
their  daily  intercourse  with  their  in- 
feriors; though  they  retained  the  per- 
fume of  the  incense  they  were  accus- 
tomed to,  they  were  allowed  to  look 
mildly  upon  the  common  herd  from 
which  they  had  so  long  been  kept  aloof. 
It  is  true  their  subjects  only  saw  them 


through  the  golden  cloud  that  envel- 
oped their  palaces,  but  they  were  spo- 
ken of  with  less  terror  and  mystery, 
and  their  names  and  actions  gradually 
reached  the  ears  of  the  crowd.  It  is 
almost  useless  to  remark  that  the 
French  Court  at  Versailles,  during  the 
seventeenth  century  and  until  the  lat- 
ter part  of  the  eighteenth,  had  reached 
the  very  summit,  the  highest  ideal  to 
which  the  ruler  of  etiquette  ca,n  raise 
absolute  monarchy.  At  Versailles  the 
subtle  art  of  Court  manners,  Court  de- 
meanor, and  Court  ceremony  reached 
supreme  perfection,  and  was  exercised 
with  such  refinement  that  decay  only 
could  have  followed  the  attainment  of 
an  ideal  so  complete  had  not  cruel 
events  cut  off  suddenly  the  sublime 
peformance,  whose  every  movement 
and  gesture  was  studied  with  rare 
ability  and  care.  At  that  moment  the 
science  of  regulating  a  King's  life  en- 
tered also  into  the  domain  of  spiritual- 
ism, because  the  laws  applied  to  his 
existence  and  that  of  his  entourage 
took  possession  not  only  of  the  out- 
ward individual  but  also  of  the  cour- 
tier's soul.  No  one  was  deemed  fit  to 
be  presented  to  the  King  and  enjoy 
the  favor  of  receiving  a  slight  glance 
from  the  monarch  without  having  sac- 
rificed beforehand  and  completely  his 
own  personality.  Humility  and  fervor 
were  both  required  as  the  principal 
qualities  of  those  who  from  dawn  to 
night  danced  attendance  on  the  King 
and  on  every  member  of  his  numerous 
family.  All  other  thoughts  had  to  be 
abolished  but  the  hope  of  being  agree- 
able in  an  unobtrusive  way.  Every  iota 
of  feeling,  every  shadow  of  self-love 
and  dignity  were  thrown  back,  and  the 
souls  of  the  courtiers  by  slow  degrees 
became  as  light  and  insinuating  as 
water,  and  flowed  round  events  and 
circumstances  like  small  waves  ever 
ready  to  advance  or  recede;  the  secret 
eloquence  of  silence,  the  power  of  a 
word  placed  at  the  right  time  in  the 
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right  sentence,  the  rebuke  given  to 
truth  by  a  countenance  unruffled  in  the 
very  face  of  falsehood,  valor  hidden 
under  the  timid  smile  of  weakness, 
weakness!  striving  to  confront  valor,— 
such  were  the  virtues  demanded  from 
a  real  courtier,  and  to  which  he  rarely 
failed  to  do  credit.  His  pride  con- 
sisted in  the  constant  effort  he  made 
to  lay  aside  all  pride;  and  thus  he 
wielded  the  terrible  and  double-edged 
weapon  of  a  passiveness  whose  appear- 
ance was  active,  of  unwavering  smiles 
and  flattery  so  graceful  that  through 
the  flowered  mUrmur  the  voice  of  a 
conscience  in  full  rebellion  could  never 
be  heard.  And  the  master  who  ruled 
over  such  a  Court  felt  obliged  to  be 
like  unto  his  courtiers,  to  practise  the 
same  delightful  deceptions  and  to  be 
counted  superior  in  the  art  of  pleasing, 
even  as  if  he  expected  to  gain  from 
his  subjects  the  rewards  they  expected 
from  him.  Whenj  we  study  the  mem- 
oirs of  an  epoch  so  dazzling,  we  well 
understand  that  the  return  of  such 
strict  and  charming  rules  would  be 
impossible  in  France  or  in  any  other 
country  of  Europe. 

The  change  which  is  now  taking 
place  in  high  spheres  rather  appears  to 
be  in  harmony  with  the  behests  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  Our  century— I  mean 
the  one  that  has  just  finished— will  be 
famed  for  the  triumph  of  militarism; 
when  literature  and  fine  arts  are  now 
invited!  to  Courts,  these  illustrious 
guests  have  to  stand  quietly  apart  and 
listen  to  some  speech  in  which  the 
benefits  and  pursuits  of  Peace  are  cele- 
brated by  Sovereigns  dressed  in  the 
uniform  of  generals  and  admirals,  and 
who  boast  of  the  valor  and  number 
of  their  troops.  A  modern  King  would 
be  little  respected  by  his  brothers  in 
royalty  were  he  not  to  know  how  a 
regiment  is  led  and  a  brigade  com- 
manded. Arsenals  and  barracks  are 
equally  familiar  to  them;  like  their 
own  troopers  they  sleep  not  far  from 


the  cannons,  and  their  talk  consists 
chiefly  of  the  hardships  they  have  en- 
dured together  with  the  army  that 
represents  their  force.  Moreover,  Sov- 
ereigns are  now  much  inclined  to  lead 
an  existence  copied  as  much  as  pos- 
sible from  the  model  of  ordinary  life. 
They  are  tired  of  the  solitude  and 
dearth  of  an  exalted  position,  and  they 
are  also  afraid  of  being  out  of  tune 
with  the  exigencies  and  habits  of  an 
age  so  widely  differing  from  the  times 
of  remote  and  uncontrolled  grandeur. 
As  they  cannot  abandon  etiquette  for 
ever,  they  generally  steal  from  the 
tedious  task  as  much  leisure  as  they 
can  honestly  get.  Each  of  them  en- 
deavors to  possess  and  show  forth  his 
own  individual  nature,  and  to  win 
affection  and  respect  without  the  help 
of  that  which  their  ancestors  derived 
from  crown  and  sceptre  only.  Thus 
their  personal  qualities  and  their  per- 
sonal failures  belong  to  criticism  and 
to  worship.  They  may  be  loved  or 
hated  according  to  their  own  doings, 
their  own  tempers  and  words.  Will 
the  oldest  of  all  human  institutions 
come  unscathed  out  of  this  perilous 
experiment?  Will  Emperors  and  Kings 
support  the  gaze  of  the  eyes  that  now 
see  them  bereft  of  the  attributes  which 
hallowed  them  and  made  all  eyes  blind 
to  everything  but  their  sacredness? 
The  answer  to  these  questions  can  be 
given  by  the  Future  only,  but  uncer- 
tain as  it  is,  still  the  problem  might 
stir  a  debate  thrilling  with  interest  and 
very  important.  Will  the  Kings  and 
the  Queens  who  now  dash  past  the 
heedless  crowds  in  the  rapid  flash  of 
a  patent  motor-car  retain  as  much 
authority  over  their  subjects  as  the 
rulers  whose  stern  faces  towered 
above  them  from  the  cushioned  litter, 
the  rearing  war-horse  or  the  golden- 
wheeled  chariot?  Who  can  tell?  And 
for  the  moment  who  cares  to  discover? 
Kings  themselves  are  little  affected  by 
the  change.    They  readily  make  up  for 
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the  loss  of  stateliness  by  an  unusual 
amount  of  independence,  which  we 
cannot  grudge  them  in  the  least 

We  scarcely  have  the  courage  to  re- 
flect too  deeply  upon  these  matters  and 
suggest  in  what  manner  the  scene  of 
■modemisme  aigu  would  support  the 
right  of  ancient  etiquette  and  of  Sov- 
ereigns who  cling  to  their  former  ob- 
ligations. Moreover,  we  have  to  be 
grateful  for  the  grand  effort  made  by 
princes  to  enter  into  the  doings  and 
feelings  of  our  time  more  closely,  be- 
cause since  they  are  set  upon  partak- 
ing our  entertainments  we  may  hope 
that  this  disposition  may  lead  them  to 
a  deeper  insight  into  the  troubles  of 
those  from  whom  they  were  separated 
by  walls  high  and  thick,  and  whose 
cry  for  mercy  and  bread  could  not  be 
heard  in  the  profound  and  splendid 
recesses  of  their  barred  dwellings. 

I  was  a  mere  child  still  when  I  first 
was  called  upon  to  be  present  at  Court 
dinners  and  ceremonies  in  my  own 
country,  and  schoolroom  tasks  were 
then  so  fresh  in  my  memory  that  my 
thoughts,  fed  with  historical  lore,  nat- 
urally worked  hard  to  discover  the 
traces  of  history  in  the  houses  of  those 
who  were  the  natural  depositories  and 
heirs  of  all  the  treasures  left  in  store 
for  them  by  tradition.  I  then  noticed 
how  slight  yet  efficient  was  the  line  of 
separation  drawn  between  a  Sovereign 
and  those  who  approached  him,  how 
gentle  yet  decisive  the  touch  of  look 
and  language,  destined  to  remind  every 
one  of  the  presence  of  one  higher  than 
the  rest.  Now  that  magnificence  is  al- 
most excluded  from  daily  life  at  Court, 
Kings  and  Queens  have  to  be  ever  on 
the  tip-toe  of  attention,  and  revive  dis- 
cipline by  their  demeanor  and  words. 

Later  on,  as  I  accompanied  our 
Queen  to  different  Courts  in  Europe, 
I  listened  with  all  my  soul  to  the  con- 
versation of  Princesses,  every  one  of 
whom  declared  herself  the  happiest 
woman  in  the  world  when   she  could 


walk  freely  about  and  cross  the  crowds 
without  being  noticed;  and  though 
sometimes  I  wondered  whether  this 
sentiment  was  always  sincere,  I  was 
obliged  to  acknowledge  their  perfect 
truthfulness  when  I  saw  the  high-born 
ladies  loiter  in  tailor-made  dresses 
through  the  avenues  of  their  parks,  in 
search  of  nothing  else  but  absolute 
freedom  and  bracing  air.  No,  they 
were  not  only  obeying  the  contagion 
of  a  passing  fashion,  these  Princesses 
who  appeared  to  be  bored  to  death 
every  time  that  they  had  to  assume  an 
laspect  meant  to  inspire  awe,  and  I 
confessed  to  myself  that  they  cared 
little  for  the  inspirations  of  secret 
atavism. 

The  small  Courts  in  Germany  have 
for  the  most  part  still  preserved  in  full 
bloom  the  flower  of  perfect  etiquette 
and  ceremonious  politeness,  whose  em- 
blem is  alive  in  many  a  quaint  town 
that  climbs  like  a  procession  towards 
the  summit  of  the  hill  where  the 
Schloss  or  the  Burg  looks  down  upon 
it  somewhat  disdainfully.  And  the 
souls  of  the  people  have  also  kept  this 
habit  of  ever  mounting  in  reverence 
towards  the  inhabitants  of  these  feudal 
castles.  Around  their  worm-eaten 
thrones  the  vapor  of  incense  floats  in 
thin  clouds,  as  soft  as  those  whose 
glow  shone  in  the  Middle  Ages.  In  the 
days  when  Wolfgang  von  Goethe  was 
a  young  man  and  described  the  Coro- 
nation of  the  German  Emperor  at 
Frankfort,  where  he  saw  the  pageant 
from  the  window  of  a  tiny  student's 
chamber,  the  small  German  Courts 
were  like  fair  garlands  interwoven 
with  the  poetry  of  the  land.  A  per- 
fume of  chivalry,  graciousness,  and 
elegant  dilettantism  was  shed  by  the 
throng  of  courtiers  who  exchanged 
greetings  and  letters  from  one  Burg  to 
the  other.  Even  now  we  cannot  but 
be  thrilled  with  a  kind  of  tender  inter- 
est and  pity  by  the  constant  effort  they 
still  make  to  remain  unaffected  by  the 
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work  of  time;  and  nothing  is  more  im- 
pressive than  the  ability  with  which 
they  preserve  this  dear  old  tradition 
from  the  threatening  contamination. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  on  the  green 
banks  of  the  Rhine  and  the  Elbe,  be- 
tween the  mountains  in  whose  bosom 
Frederic  Barbarossa  sleeps  his  un- 
troubled sleep,  men  may  still  be  found 
who  could  teach  accurately  the  exact 
width  and  length  of  a  Court  curtsey 
and  a  Court  smile,  that  decorative 
smile  which  in  the  opinion  of  the  late 
Empress  Victoria  is  a  gift  that  few 
Queens  can  boast  of;  as  all  know  how, 
and  very  few  know  when  and  to  whom 
they  should  smile. 

It  is  there  also  that  the  formula 
must  exist  of  all  the  best  ingredients 
required  to  form  around  the  person  of 
a  Sovereign,  an  entourage  worthy  of  the 
Prince  and  the  land  over  which  he 
rules.  Like  their  legendary  Barbarossa 
all  these  souls,  simple  and  yet  refined, 
are  asleep,  while  their  fingers  still  me- 
chanically unravel  the  purple  and  sil- 
ver threads  of  the  Past,  and  their 
pulses  do  not  feel  the  ebb  and  flow  of 
Time,  their  ears  are  deaf  to  any  other 
rumor  but  the  sound  of  the  court 
equipages  as  they  mount  towards  the 
heights  whence  the  castle  frowns  upon 
them  and  sheds  upon  the  city  its 
shadow,  majestic  and  protecting  still. 

It  must  be  here  remembered  that 
Germany  is  the  cradle  of  almost  all 
the  reigning  dynasties  in  Europe,  and 
naturally  the  spirit  of  the  land  is  one 
of  devotion  to  Royal  races  and  Royal 
personages  in  general.  Court  func- 
tionaries in  Germany  are  so  numerous, 
and  so  absolutely  like  each  other  in 
manners,  prejudices,  curtseys,  bows, 
words  and  ambitions  that  they  form  a 
caste  powerful  enough  to  preserve  and 
defend  its  rights.  Their  attachment  to 
the  Prince  that  they  serve  often  finds 
vent  in  outward  sign  only,  such  as  pas- 
sive obedience,  or  active  tyranny  when 
they  are  decided     not  to  sacrifice  an 


inch  of  what  they  call  their  duty;  and 
when  we  come  to  reflect  that  this  duty, 
complicated  and  difficult,  is  very  often 
rewarded  by  a  look  or  a  word  only 
from  the  Sovereign  and  Princess  to 
whom  such  affection  clings,  when  we 
discover  that  there  is  little  or  no  trace 
of  vanity,  but  a  holy  consciousness  of 
the  sacred  part  that  must  be  played 
by  a  Prince  upon  earth,  in  all  the  ex- 
istence of  self-devotion  spent  at  the 
foot  of  state  staircases  and  in  state 
boxes  and  carriages  by  multitudes  of 
well-born  men  and  women,  we  have  to 
blame  the  scorn  with  which  the  inno- 
cent show  of  Iheir  hearty  devotion  is 
often  treated  by  eye-witnesses  and 
writers  who  have  not  entered  into  the 
core  of  the  situation.  How  many  there 
are,  in  the  land  of  the  vergiss-mein- 
nicht  and  the  lieder,  who  have  never 
pursued  the  ordiary  course  of  life,  nor 
vouchsafed  to  start  in  search  of  per- 
sonal happiness,  who  have  never  mar- 
ried nor  accepted  situations  liable  to 
bring  in  mere  pecuniary  advantages, 
in  order  not  to  leave  an  old  Hocheit 
noted  for  his  or  her  ill-temper,  a  spin- 
ster DurcTilaucht  or  a  fallen  Majestat? 
Their  touching  fanaticism  is  expressed 
in  a  word  whose  translation  and  sense 
do  not  exist  in  any  other  but  the  Ger- 
man language,  Ehrfurcht,  and  when 
some  clever  observer  and  good  writer 
shall  have  the  admirable  idea  of  writ- 
ing the  history  of  the  small  Courts  of 
Germany  such  as  they  are  in  the  pres- 
ent day,  many  an  obscure  heroism  will 
come  to  light.  As  I  have  already  men- 
tioned, it  is  in  Germany  only  and  by 
the  German  Court  functionaries  that 
sovereigns  are  still  beloved  simply  be- 
cause they  belong  to  a  chosen  race. 
Modern  Princes  have  accustomed  us  to 
love  or  depreciate  them  for  their  own 
qualities  and  defects;  we  judge  their 
actions  and  they  stoop  to  explain  their 
aims  and  conduct.  We  read  so  clearly 
between  the  lines  of  an  official  false- 
hood that  they  begin  to  hate  the  usage 
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which  forces  them  to  declare  them- 
selves satisfied  when  they  are  sad,  in 
good  health  when  they  are  ailing,  and 
indifferent  when  they  are  anxious. 

The  peril  and  the  glory  of  modern 
monarchies  alike  lie  in  the  admirable 
movement  that  mingles  the  descend- 
ants of  autocrats  and  disdainful  sover- 
eigns with  all  that  the  soul  holds  high- 
est and  noblest,  the  desire  to  feel  the 
beauty  and  bitterness  of  every  human 
pang.  Modern  Quens  are  even  more 
than  their  spouses  liable  to  enter  into 
the  movement  that  brings  them  closer 
to  us.  And  the  first  among  them  who, 
being  placed  in  a  situation  very  pe- 
culiar indeed,  gave  the  signal  of  a 
demeanor  full  of  dignity  and  yet  in 
accordance  with  the  wishes  and  wants 
of  our  age,  was  a  German  Queen,  the 
first  German  Empress  belonging  to  the 
House  of  Brandenburg,  the  late  Queen 
Augusta  of  Prussia,  grandmother  to 
the  present  Emperor.  The  new  empire 
possessed  no  traditions,  not  even  the 
slightest,  and  it  was  not  likely  that  a 
big  Court  would  be  contented  with  the 
customs,  however  brilliant,  of  the  Ho- 
henzollerns.  The  etiquette,  real  and 
complicated,  of  the  German  Empire 
belonged  to  the  Habsburgs,  and  Berlin 
kept  proudly  aloof  from  all  imitations. 
It  was  therefore  necessary  to  invent 
•or  inaugurate  such  Court  rules  as 
would  be  found  suitable  to  a  realm 
whose  force  came  from  a  lordly  war 
and  the  sage  diplomacy  of  Prince  Bis- 
marck. Besides,  the  splendor  of  the 
Tuileries  and  St.  Cloud  had  scarcely 
died  away,  and  some  sparks  of  the 
ambers,  extinguished  under  the  ashes 
of  defeat,  were  expected  to  fly  from 
France  to  her  victors.  Queen  Augusta 
well  understood  that  to  copy  another 
sovereign  was  a  vain  task;  she  pos- 
sessed a  spirit  and  ideas  of  her  own. 
Was  she  not  the  daughter-in-law  of  the 
Prussian  heroine  Queen  Louisa,  and 
could  she  not  hear  the  voices  of  the 
sweet  visions  whose  image  still  seemed 


to  live  in  the  Palace  of  Charlotten- 
burg?  Despite  Bismarck's  admonitions 
and,  later  on,  Bismarck's  fury,  her 
mind  was  made  up.  She  ordered  the 
sound  of  warrior  pomp,  the  rumors  of 
active  and  stealthy  diplomacy,  to  be 
silent  in  the  presence;  she  waved  mili- 
tarism off  with  a  gesture,  imperious 
though  graceful;  she  declared  that  the 
role  of  an  Empress  consisted  not  in  her 
presence  at  boisterous  parades;,  she 
hated  the  suggestion  of  offending  her 
sex  by  riding  at  the  head  of  the  regi- 
ments that  bore  her  name,  and  she 
transformed  her  audience  room  into  a 
salon,  a  place  where  the  best  conversa- 
tion might  be  heard,  the  best  examples 
be  reaped,  the  best  shades  of  etiquette 
be  observed,  as  etiquette  was  not  indi- 
cated by  movements  and  bows,  but  by 
the  outburst  of  gallant  speech  and 
skilful  phrase.  Thus  it  was  not  diffi- 
cult to  remember  that  Queen  Augusta 
was  born  Princess  of  Saxe  Weimar 
and  associated  with  the  ancestors 
whose  friendship  proved  so  precious  to 
Goethe.  She  had  received  just  the  kind 
of  education  that  it  was  the  habit  to 
bestow  on  gifted  young  girls  of  high 
rank  in  the  first  part  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  She  had  read  and  admired 
Jean  Jacques  Rousseau,  she  doted  on 
Schiller  and  raved  about  the  minor 
poets  of  that  romantic  epoch. 

The  Empress  was  very  old  and  I  very 
young  when  I  had  the  honor  to  be  pre- 
sented to  her  in  the  Castle  of  Coblentz 
on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  and  the  re- 
membrance of  that  interview  is  fresh 
in  my  memory  where  the  venerable 
apparition  lives  enshrined.  In  order 
to  reach  the  summer  dwelling  whose 
whiteness  glittered  far  off,  we  followed 
a  road  all  astir  with  the  humming  ac- 
tivity of  summer.  Flowers  wild  and 
lightly  beaten  by  the  balmy  breeze 
tried  hard  to  soar  above  the  sea  of  ver- 
dure; the  sound  of  revelry  and  of  flow- 
ing water  came  from  the  Rhine,  whose 
current  seemed  to  be  borne  along  by 
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the  breath  of  gaily  decorated  boats 
whence  came  voices  and  laughter.  Cob- 
lentz  showed  through  the  azure  veil  of 
a  soft  mist  the  shining  spires  of  her 
churches,  the  dazzling  roofs  of  house 
and  mansion.  When  we  reached  the 
town,  we  crossed  a  small  street  and 
were  quickly  in  front  of  the  big  white 
castle,  while  the  summer  radiance  still 
trembled  in  our  eyes  and  ears;  the 
Palace  stared  at  us,  silent  and  grave. 
We  were  ushered  into  a  hall  whose 
white  walls,  decorated  with  the  por- 
traits of  sedate  warriors  and  bishops, 
seemed  austere,  notwithstanding  the 
light  coloring  of  the  furniture  and  dec- 
oration. Near  the  broad  windows  that 
overlooked  the  Rhine  a  few  tables 
were  scattered,  tables  whose  gilt  wood- 
work displayed  an  art  dear  to  the 
amateur  of  the  eighteenth  century 
style,  and  whose  mirrors  supported 
such  dainty  tabatidres  as  were  used  at 
that  time.  I  gazed  long  at  the  fragile 
pictures  traced  on  these  tabatidres,  and 
was  much  struck  by  the  contrast  I  dis- 
covered between  the  portrait  of  a  stern 
archbishop  who  scarcely  took  the 
trouble  to  hide  his  armor  under  the 
folds  of  his  ecclesiastical  gown,  and 
the  image,  more,  attractive,  of  one  of 
those  charming  young  abbes  who  at 
the  Court  of  France  glided  gently 
through  the  intricacies  of  a  minuet  and 
the  gems  of  a  complimentary  speech. 
I  looked  long  at  his  clever  and  sarcas- 
tic face  and  was  still  holding  the 
image  in  my  hand,  when  I  suddenly 
started  to  hear  the  folding  doors  open 
and  to  perceive  two  tall  lackeys  wear- 
ing the  dark  blue,  silver  and  red  Ho~ 
henzollern  livery.  They  slowly  pushed 
before  them  a  bath  chair  in  which  the 
Empress  was  seated  erect,  with  both 
hands  holding  fast  the  arms  of  the 
chair,  and  I  could  see  the  hands  trem- 
bling, and  the  head  trembling  also, 
while  beneath  the  silk  folds  of  a  shawl 
the  meagre  body  appeared  to  shrink 
into  nothingness.    A  piece  of  black  lace 


was  thrown  over  the  abundant  hair, 
elaborately  dressed,  and  there  was  an 
air  of  imperious  will  and  stubborn  de- 
cision in  the  worn-out  face,  the  meagre 
fingers  and  the  secret  shivering  body 
hidden  under  the  purple  shawl.  But 
the  mouth  twitched,  the  lips  moved  to 
and  fro,  and  the  voice  was  weary,  un- 
certain, like  the  last  sighs  of  a  bell  on 
the  waters.  The  infinite  pathos  of  a 
great  struggle  was  before  our  eyes,— 
the  struggle  of  immortality  against 
death.  And  we  also  felt  deeply  how 
majestic  and  innumerable  were  the 
events  whose  remembrance  crowded 
round  that  trembling  head.  We  saw 
the  things  that  the  aged  Empress  had 
seen,  the  sudden  rise  of  the  fortunes 
of  her  race,  the  fall  of  a  land  and  the 
surpassing  glory  obtained  by  the  van- 
quished in  fighting  against  the  victor, 
the  night  when  she  was  awakened  in 
haste  to  read  a  message  from  her  hus- 
band and  by  the  flickering  light  of  a 
candle  first  learnt  that  her  great  rank 
was  changed  to  a  greater  still,  that 
there  were  a  new  Empire  and  a  new 
Empress  in  the  world;  all  the  pangs 
for  the  land  of  France  that  is  so  dear 
to  me,  all  the  awe  for  the  fate,  illus- 
trious and  broken,  of  the  woman  who 
was  hastening  to  her  tomb,  were  vis- 
ible around  that  chair  between  the  tall 
men  who  wore  the  silver,  blue  and  red 
of  the  Hohenzollern  House.  The  Em- 
press was  anxious  to  go  valiantly 
through  the  ordeal  of  a  private  con- 
versation with  every  person  present- 
She  had  beforehand  inquired  about  our 
pursuits  and  domestic  life,  and  when 
she  called  me  to  her  side,  when  I  ex- 
pected that  her  words  would  be  as  fal- 
tering as  her  voice,  I  discovered  that 
she  had  made  a  programme  which  she 
followed  minutely,  placing  many  a 
kind  word  in  favor  of  my  literary 
tastes,  my  native  country  and  such  of 
my  countrymen  as  she  had  known. 
Then  she  spoke  of  poets;  praised  Lam- 
artine,  and  Andre  Ch£nier,  and  recom- 
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mended  some  German  ballads  to  my 
attention.  Although  the  lips  sternly 
refused  to  do  service,  the  unswerving 
will  kept  strong  hold  of  her  failing 
faculties.  I  had  retired  and  made  place 
for  another  lady  when  one  of  the 
chamberlains  told  me  that  the  Empress 
had  still  something  to  say  to  me.  I 
returned  quickly,  and  to  my  great  as- 
tonishment found  that  the  trembling 
hands  pointed  to  the  gilt  table  and 
the  portrait  of  the  young  abb£.  Much 
struck  by  the  coincidence,  I  brought 
the  portrait  to  the  Empress.  She  made 
me  observe  the  fine  ironical  features, 
the  pointed  nose:  "Rather  Voltairian, 
is  it  not?"  added  her  Majesty,  and 
then  turning  the  frame  she  showed  me 
on  the  back  side  a  heart  in  diamonds 
deep  set  in  the  faded  blue  moir6  and 
followed  by  these  words,  vow  V  off  re: 
both  emblem  and  words  evidently 
meant,  "My  heart  offers  this  picture 
to  you." 

"Is  this  not  very  amusing,"  whis- 
pered the  Empress,  "and  how  very 
courteous  and  profane  for  a  priest?  Do 
you  know  I  have  finished  by  discover- 
ing who  thisi  delightful  little  courtier 
was?  He  lived  in  17 — -"  Here  the 
voice  sank  and  I  stooped  in  vain  to 
catch  the  fading  syllables,  and  I  shall 
never  learn  the  name  of  that  young 
abb6  whose  picture  ever  remains  a 
link  between  that  vision  of  the  vener- 
able Empress  and  myself,  whose  smile 
perhaps  still  gently  lurks  behind  the 
portrait  of  the  stern  Archbishop,  on 
the  gilt  table,  by  the  side  of  the  broad 
window  that  overlooks  the  Rhine, 
while  Augusta,  First  Empress  of  Mod- 
ern Germany,  lies  in  her  marble  mau- 
soleum. 

The  present  Emperor  is  very  fond  of 
tradition  and  etiquette;  still  he  has 
established  a  great  many  rules  quite 
unknown  hitherto  in  German  Courts, 
and  after  the  Coronation  ceremony  at 
Westminster  I  heard  more  than  one 
high    personage    and    even    personal 


friend  of    the  potentate  deplore   that 
Wilhelm  II.  should  never  have  had  the 
idea  of  being  himself  crowned  also  in 
pomp  and  state — not  according  to  the 
precedents  of  his  race  but  the  behests 
of  his  own  imagination,  which  we  one 
and  all  deemed  vivid  enough  to  invent 
a  new  era  of  etiquette  and  tradition. 
His  gentle  Empress  is  an  open  enemy 
of  etiquette;  this  may  be  guessed  from 
the  first  glance  at  her  frank  and  child- 
ish face,  and  especially  when  her  sil- 
very laugh  is  allowed  free  vent.     Yet 
the  iron  chain  of  education  and  disci- 
pline is  upon  her.     She  has  to  submit, 
and   being  very   timid  herself,  intimi- 
dates   everyone    else,    while   inwardly 
she   smiles   at  the  mistake.     Yet  her 
only  fear  in  this  world  is  the  risk  of 
displeasing  her  husband.    For  his  sake 
she  willingly  endures  the  torment  of 
being  a  tormentor,   of  looking  quietly 
on    while    the    unhappy    victim    toils 
through  the  folds  of  a  Court  mantle 
and  draws  an  awkward  foot  out  of  a 
deep  curtsey.     Her   Majesty  is  wom- 
anly and   pitiful  to   the  extreme;   her 
eyes  only  are  allowed  to  speak  com- 
passion   on    such    occasions;    but    her 
daily  life  is  rendered  supportable  by 
the    abolition    of    many    disagreeable 
functions;  she  would  really  like  every 
day    to     resemble     her    quiet    hours. 
Queens   and  Princesses  never  talk  of 
that  part  of  their     lives  that  obliges 
them  to  be  separated  from  the  rest  of 
their  Court,  and  to  shine  above  them 
like  the  sun  above  the  forests  and  the 
seas.     The  subject  is  not  to  them  an 
engrossing  one,  and  they  scarcely  ever 
in    this   intimate    intercourse   mention 
the  brilliant  scenes  in  which  they  have 
been  prominent.  The  greater  the  preoc- 
cupations of  a  Princess  who  leaves  her 
native  land  for  a  country  which  is  to 
become  her  own  the  greater  is  her  care 
to  obtain  from  the  people  such  love  as 
a  nation  can  bestow;  there  is  among 
them  a  kind  of  charming  rivalry  that 
tries   to  discover  who  has   succeeded 
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best  in  the  task,  and  it  is  impossible 
to  meet  a  Queen  without  being  imme- 
diately questioned  by  her  Majesty  on 
the  subject  of  her  distant  sister.  Is 
she  beloved?  Do  the  people  there 
really  care  for  her? 

The  Dowager  Queen  of  Italy  had,  in 
my  opinion,  solved  the  arduous  prob 
lem  of  creating  round  her  throne  an 
atmosphere  intellectual  and  charming, 
of  keeping  away  from  her  Court  all 
suspicions  of  envy  and  intrigue.  Her 
ladies  in  waiting  succeeded  each  other, 
two  by  two,  in  order  as  regular  as  that 
of  the  constellations,  and  thus  all  dan- 
ger of  enmity  was  avoided;  no  favorite 
existed  to  draw  down  upon  her  inno- 
cent head  all  the  calamities  which 
await  those  who  have  the  misfortune 
to  conquer  their  sovereign's  affections 
by  more  than  special  attention  paid  to 
her  commands  and  wishes.  Favor, 
envy,  calumny,  these  may  be  called 
the  stumbling-stones  of  Court  life;  and 
it  is  terrible  to  reflect  how  cautious 
the  unfortunate  monarch  must  be  be- 
fore bestowing  the  gift  of  his  approba- 
tion on  one  whom  he  himself  may  per- 
haps not  be  strong  enough  to  guard 
against  the  trouble  brought  on  by  his 
imprudent  choice.  Court  favorites  may 
not  always  be  either  perfect  or  abom- 
inable creatures;  one  thing  is  certain, 
they  are  always  the  victims  of  ill-will 
and  jealousy:  not  one  has  escaped  that 
doom.  The  Dowager  Queen  of  Italy 
likes  order,  and  is  attached  to  eti- 
quette; even  in  her  conversation  she 
rarely  suffers|  a  personal  opinion  to 
come  in  until  she  has  led  the  way,  and 
her  idea  of  the  divine  right  of  mon- 
archs  is  very  strict.  Queen  Margher- 
ita  does  not  find  Court  ceremonies  a 
thraldom  or  a  nuisance;  she  never 
shrinks  from  any  fatigue,  though  she 
loves  to  wander  through  the  steep 
paths  of  the  Appennines  and  indulge 
in  the  refuge  of  a  casual  incognito,  a 
mode  of  travelling  from  which  Queen 
Wilhelmina    of   Holland   is   absolutelv 


averse.  It  must  be  said  that  Queen 
Margherita  holds  the  prerogatives  of 
blood  even  dearer  than  the  preroga- 
tives of  the  crown. 

At  the  Court  of  Roumania,  when  the 
present  sovereigns  first  became  ac- 
quainted with  the  country,  it  required 
much  trouble  to  check  the  gushing 
sympathy  and  familiar  manners  of  the 
native  boyards,  who  having  been  ac- 
customed to  be  ruled  by  Princes  be- 
longing to  their  own  family  had  al- 
ways treated  the  sovereign  with  more 
affectionate  concern  than  respect. 
King  Charles  and  Queen  Elizabeth 
have  instituted  in  their  Court  the  laws 
of  an  easy  etiquette,  whose  rules  are 
unpretentious,  but  must  be  always 
taken  into  consideration.  As  the  King 
felt  naturally  anxious  to  put  aside  the 
pretensions  of  those  higher  classes  from 
whose  ranks  a  competitor  to  the  throne 
might  have  risen,  the  rising  and  intel- 
ligent democracy  of  Roumania  was 
placed  at  Court  on  the  same  level  as 
the  representatives  of  our  oldest  and 
best  families.  No  distinction  whatever 
is  made  between  the  successful  lawyer 
and  the  nobleman;  our  Court  is  one  of 
the  most  accessible  in  Europe,  and  of 
course  for  that  reason  one  of  the  most 
interesting,  one  where  it  is  easiest  to 
study  the  triumphant  power  of  the 
"modern  ideal"  over  the  magic  of  tra- 
dition. The  honor— so  quickly  acquired 
and  with  such  little  trouble — of  being 
received  by  our  sovereigns  would  even 
fail  to  rouse  that  sort  of  ambition  which 
cherishes  the  aim  solely  because  it  can 
only  be  reached  by  a  thorny  path,  were 
not  the  personal  qualities  of  both  King 
and  Queen  a  magnet  more  attractive 
than  the  vulgar  satisfactions  bestowed 
upon  vanity  and  spurned  by  merit 
Carmen  Sylva  is  an  inveterate  enemy 
of  pomp  and  etiquette,  and  she  is  the 
only  Queen  who  dares  declare  her  pref- 
erence openly;  other  Queens  try  hard 
to  hide  their  feelings  on  the  subject 
and  refuse  to  admit  anyone  into  the 
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confidence  of  their  opinions.     Carmen 
Sylva  boldly  says  that  she  sees  no  dif- 
ference between  persons  belonging  to 
different   ranks.      Her    soul,    luminous 
and   large,  sheds  on  all  the  bountiful 
rays  of  an  equal  love.     The  degrada- 
tion brought  on  by  moral  deficiencies, 
by  vice  and  low  pursuits,  moves  her  to 
pity  because  even  when  called  upon  to 
gaze  on  ugliness  and  sin,  she  tries  to 
trace  their  source  and  find  a  pretext 
for  commiseration.     The  humble   and 
the  humiliated  strongly  attract  her  at- 
tention and  draw  her  away  from  the 
wealthy  whose  granaries  are  full  and 
whose  hearts  are  still  greedy.  This  she 
never  fails  to  say  and  write,  and  be- 
sides Queen  Elizabeth  lives  up  to  her 
principles.       During     her    journey    to 
England,   whither  I   accompanied   her 
Majesty,  we  visited  a  few  country  resi- 
dences in  North  Wales.    Wherever  the 
Queen  stopped,  even  for  an  hour,  she 
took  good  care  to  address  kind  words 
to  the  servants.     To  governesses  and 
children's  nurses  her  Majesty  was  al- 
ways more  gracious  than  to  any  duch- 
ess present,  as  she  deems  the  misfor- 
tune of  that  class  very  great  and  has 
often  been  able  to  realize  how  many 
ardent  but   smothered  feelings  rankle 
in  the  bosom  of  young  girls  who  are 
real   ladies  but  fill  in  the  houses  the 
place  of  subalterns.    As  we  were  leav- 
ing one  of  these  lovely  and  hospitable 
castles  whose  inmates  have  gained  for 
ever  a  place  in  the  heart  of  Carmen 
Sylva,  I  was  startled  to  find  that  all  at 
once  the  carriages  came  to  a  sudden 
stop.    The  park  gates  were  already  far 
behind,  and  we  could  perceive  between 
the  trees  of  the  road  the  smoke  of  the 
special   train  waiting  for  us.     To  my 
still  greater  astonishment   the  whole 
cortege  was  made  to    return  and  we 
were  fast  brought  back  to  the  front 
door  of  the  house.    The  Queen  had  not 
spoken  another  word  after  having  ut- 
tered an  express  wish  to  go  back  to 
the   castle.     I    could   not    understand 


what  her  Majesty  desired  till  we 
reached  the  threshold,  and  then,  alight- 
ing without  help  from  the  stately 
equipage  the  Queen  exclaimed:  "I  had 
forgotten    to    say    good-bye    to    Miss 

H— ."    Miss  H was  the  governess 

of    the    children.      "Please   call    Miss 

H ,  will  you?"  And  when  Miss  H 

made  her  appearance:  "Do  forgive  me. 
I  was  so  sorry  to  leave  you  all  that 
somehow  I  lost  my  memory.  Do  not 
be  angry  with  me,  and  remember  I  will 

never  forget  you."    Miss  H ,  whose 

eyes  were  streaming  with  tears,  bent 
low  and  kissed  the  proffered  hand  and 
a  burst  of  such  genuine  enthusiasm  as 
is  rarely  heard  sprang  to  the  lips  of 
everyone  present. 

After  the  first  moments  of  natural 
embarrassment  which  everyone  feels  in 
the  presence  of  a  Queen,  the  conversa- 
tion with  Carmen  Sylva  becomes  as 
easy  as  if  she  were  not  an  august  lady, 
and  the  only  thing  that  reminds  one 
of  her  sovereignty  is  the  superior  tenor 
of  her  words  and  ideas,  the  outpour- 
ings of  an  intelligence  whose  dominion 
is  Imperial.  Even  the  slightest  suspi- 
cion of  etiquette  interfering  with  her 
actions  is  a  burden  to  Carmen  Sylva, 
as  she  is  always  afraid  lest  the  briars 
of  ceremony  should  rise  between  her 
and  the  person  she  addresses,  whose 
inmost  soul  she  endeavors  to  penetrate. 
After  some  high  Court  functions  which 
the  Queen  has  to  preside  over,  how 
touching  in  their  unconscious  beauty 
were  the  impressions  conveyed  by  her 
to  those  who  listened.  Nothing  that 
was  not  profoundly  human  had  struck 
the  attention  of  that  pitiful  soul;  she 
neither  noticed  the  finery  displayed  by 
the  ladies,  the  martial  bearing  of 
chamberlains  and  officers  nor  the  hom- 
age paid  to  her,  all  her  solicitude  was 
for  those  whom  she  might  have  been 
supposed  to  ignore,  to  the  weary  sol- 
diers who  had  for  hours  waited  in  the 
streets,  scorched  by  the  sun,  or  stood 
there  dripping  with  rain  and  trembling 
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with  cold  while  the  gay  carriages 
flashed  past  them.  She  would  relate 
how  thin  and  feeble  during  the  Te 
Deum  a  very  old  priest  looked  who 
majestically  bore  the  load  of  his  heavy 
gold  and  silver  ornaments,  of  the  mas- 
sive silver  books  and  the  Holy  Sacra- 
ment that  his  trembling  hands  lifted 
high  and  reverently  above  the  kneeling 
multitude.  She  spoke  movingly  of 
some  wretched  beggar  whose  eye  she 
had  caught  fixed  with  pathetic  earnest- 
ness and  amazement  on  the  glistening 
visage  of  his  Queen;  and  of  all  the 
flowery  tributes  spread  under  her  feet 
and  poured  upon  her  knees,  she  re- 
tained only  a  little  broken  rose-bud 
thrown  to  her  by  a  ragged  child  who 
had  had  to  fight  painfully  with  the 
crowd  in  order  to  reach  her. 

There  was  bitter  disdain  and  passion- 
ate wrath  in  the  voice  of  Elizabeth 
Empress  of  Austria  when  she  spoke  of 
Court  fetters  and  the  obligations  of 
her  exalted  rank.  Yet  she  found  that 
pomp  and  magnificence  were  necessary 
to  the  monarch  and  his  family.  The 
hypocrisy  which  she  had  to  counte- 
nance and  defend  stung  her  proud 
spirit: — 

We  are  exactly  like  the  actresses  in 
a  tragedy;  the  actresses  are  our  sisters. 
When  we  play  our  parts, '  we  have  to 
wear  the  garments  and  the  appearance 
of  ages  long  gone  by.  We  are  sur- 
rounded by  personages  who  also  seem 
to  come  from  the  realm  of  dreams;  we 
change  our  voices  and  our  hearts;  we 
become  creatures  quite  apart  from  our 
own  selves  and  we  conceal  our  distress 
in  order  not  to  spoil  the  comedy:  it  is 
atrocious  but  inevitable. 

And  on  the  rare  occasions  when  she 
appeared  at  the  Burg,  the  Empress  ex- 
acted a  strict  observance  of  all  the  tra- 
ditions of  the  Empire.  She  even  en- 
forced some  of  these  laws  with  a  zeal 
unexpected  from  one  who  loved  her  in- 
dependence and  the  solitude  of  secret 
haunts    better   than   anything   else   in 


the  world.  Notwithstanding  her  per- 
sonal inclinations,  the  Empress  proved 
a  stern  ruler  of  Court  etiquette;  to  her 
the  archduchesses  of  the  present  day 
are  indebted  for  the  trouble  of  controll- 
ing every  movement  of  vivacity,  every 
sign  of  interest,  of  lowering  their 
voices  to  a  murmur  scarcely  audible; 
and— when  their  natural  temperament 
does  not  act  in  open  rebellion  against 
the  laws— of  gliding  like  statues,  in- 
sensible and  inanimate.  The  Queen  of 
Roumania— for  it  is  to  her  I  must  ever 
revert,  as  I  have  been  able  to  study 
her  in  a  definite  and  constant  manner 
—the  Queen  of  Roumania  had  un- 
bounded admiration  and  sympathy  for 
the  Empress  of  Austria,  for  the  silent, 
tempestuous  and  ardent  soul  whose 
wild  beatings  were  only  soothed  by  the 
sound  of  the  winds  and  the  sea,  whose 
instinct  dramatized  every  hour  of  her 
existence  long  before  the  presentment 
turned  to  reality.  And  the  Empress 
loved  the  gushing,  child-like  beauty  of 
the  poetical  and  impressionable  Car- 
men Sylva.  Although  she  has  much 
more  than  other  Queens  come  into 
touch  with  all  the  classes  of  her  na- 
tion, Carmen  Sylva  cannot  be  num- 
bered among  the  travelling  Queens,  nor 
does  she  often  leave  her  palace  during 
the  winter  months;  she  never  walks  in 
the  streets  of  her  capital;  and  when 
during  her  stay  in  London  she  strolled 
incognito  along  the  street,  she  could 
scarcely  move,  bewildered  as  she  was 
by  the  crowd  and  the  fact  of  being 
unnoticed.  "Is  walking  in  the  streets 
such  a  terrible  struggle  always?"  said 
she;  "do  you  always  meet  those  faces 
which  look  upon  you  in  strong  indif- 
ference and  yet  seem  hungry,  stirred 
by  some  secret  desire?" 

Another  incident  which  also  took 
place  in  London  proved  to  the  Queen 
all  the  import  given  by  rank  to.  the 
slightest  word  a  Sovereign  pronounces, 
and  how  much  more  difficult  it  is  to 
simple    mortals    who    Avish    to    convey 
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their  ideas  and  conviction  to  impress 
auditors     than     when     eloquence     is 
scarcely  needed,  because  the  bare  fact 
of  interest  shown  in  such  and  such  a 
question  by  a  high  personage  suffices. 
The  Queen  had  expressed  a  desire  to 
visit  Kew  Gardens,  and  we  followed 
Her  Majesty  at  first  through  the  spa- 
cious and  beautiful  grounds  and  then 
through  the  hot-houses;  naturally  the 
Queen,  though  incognito,  walked  ahead 
of  our  little  party,  and  we  soon  became 
so  engrossed  by  the  sight  of  the  vari- 
ous and  splendid  floral  treasures  that 
we  thought  of  nothing  else.     The  gar- 
dener led  the  way,  and  as  visitors  were 
very  numerous  that  day  he  insisted  on 
the  people  not     stopping  long  before 
each  plant  and  bringing  confusion.  We 
often  heard  him  say  in  a  distinct,  mo- 
notonous voice:   "Please  walk  on,   la- 
dies and   gentlemen,    walk   on."     We 
were     just  in  front  of  one  of     those 
dainty  orchids  whose  petals  bear  the 
vivid  hues  of  a  sunset  sky,   when  I 
remarked  that  we  halted  a  minute  or 
two  and  the  gardener's  voice  was  ris- 
ing to  an  unusual  pitch.    I  raised  my 
head,   and  to   our   mingled  annoyance 
and    amusement   found   out   that   the 
Queen   had   completely    forgotten   her 
incognito,  and  reverting  to  similar  occa- 
sions in  which  her  royal  duties  always 
obliged  her  to  pay   compliments  and 
declare  her  high  satisfaction,  she  now 
stood  distributing  her  radiant  and  kind 
smiles  right  and  left;  and  being  short- 
sighted she  could  not  observe  that  her 
politeness  was  received  with  stolid  in- 
difference.     Moreover,    the    gardener 
was  getting  quite  nervous,  while  Car- 
men Sylva  gently  said:  "The  flowers 
are  beautiful  indeed,  but  I  am  quite 
delighted  with  the  orchids.    And  what 
trouble  you  must  have  to  take  care  of 
all   this  quantity   of  plants.     What  a 
fervent  admirer  of  nature  you  must  be. 
I   congratulate   you— I   am   really   de- 
lighted.   I  fully  appreciate  your  efforts 
and  their  excellent  results,"  sentences 


which  pronounced  by  an  undisguised 
Queen  would  have  been  published, 
eagerly  copied  by  the  newspapers,  and 
brought  to  that  gardener  a  great  pride 
and  contentment.  But  alas!  they  lacked 
the  conventional  force  they  would 
have  carried  along  their  every  syllable 
had  tbe  man  only  guessed  who  was  the 
lady  to  whom  his  rough  voice  spoke  in 
terms  rude  and  angry.  "Will  you  go 
along?  This  has  lasted  more  than  ten 
minutes.  You  are  preventing  the  other 
visitors  from  advancing."  We  had  in 
vain  been  trying  to  join  the  Queen— 
the  crowd  was  dense  between  her  and 
ourselves,  and  when  I  was  at  last  able 
to  reach  her  and  hurriedly  reminded 
her  of  the  incognito  and  the  mistake 
she  was  making,  Carmen  Sylva  burst 
into  childish  glee.  "Now,"  said  she, 
as  we  found  ourselves  safely  out  of  the 
hot-house  and  far  from  the  obnoxious 
keeper,  "whenever  I  hear  you  ladies 
speak  again  of  my  personal  charm  and 
attractive  manners  I  will  just  say  the 
magic  words:  Kew  Gardens,  Kew  Gar- 
deners, and  you  will  be  silenced."  This 
small  event  was  duly  related  to  Queen 
Victoria,  who  also  laughed  very  much 
when  I  imitated  in  Her  presence  our 
Queen's  speech  to  the  gardener,  and 
her  royal  demeanor,  thrown  away  upon 
the  unconscious  man;  and  then  Queen 
Victoria,  turning  to  Carmen  Sylva, 
said:  "You  see,  dear,  we  are  not  as 
much  to  be  pitied  as  some  of  us  seem 
to  think.  Only  imagine  the  effect  of 
all  we  say  and  do;  although  we  have 
to  be  cautious  more  than  any  other 
women,  we  cannot  but  try  to  use  well 
the  formidable  weapons  we  wield  and 
that  blood  and  rank  confer  upon  us." 

From  this  little  story  I  shall  not  be 
accused  of  taking  an  imprudent  view  if 
I  say  I  am  convinced  that  sovereigns 
would  be  the  most  wretched  creatures 
under  the  sun  were  they  deprived  not 
only  of  their  moral  rights,  their  scep- 
tres and  crowns,  but  also  of  all  the 
small  and  great  attributes  of  their  ex- 
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alted  position.  Therefore,  when  they 
stoop  to  change  their  attitudes  and 
ways  for  ours,  and  endeavor  to  assume 
simplicity  and  the  troubles  of  an  ex- 
istence whose  peace  and  comfort  are 
not  defended  from  the  invasion  of  care 
by  a  strong  barrier,  they  act  thus  be- 
cause the  anomaly  pleases  them,  be- 
cause they  are  perfectly  certain  that 
they  are  only  playing  a  part,  and  will 
be  able  to  resume  their  interrupted 
task  which  forces  them  to  soar  above 
our  common  evils  and  our  common  en- 
joyments. That  the  interest  they  show 
nowadays  in  every  social  endeavor  in 
which  the  welfare  of  humanity  is  con- 
cerned makes  them  better  akin  to  the 
best  amongst  us,  I  cannot  deny;  but 
that  they  form  a  race  apart,  that  in 
order  to  preserve  their  dignity  and  the 
glamour  that  surrounds  their  history, 
they  will  ever  be  obliged  to  remain 
hidden  in  the  distant  haze  of  pomp  and 
mystery,  is  equally  undeniable.  Car- 
men Sylva  will  again  help  to  prove 
what  I  advance:  and  as  she  can  in  no 
way  be  suspected  of  harboring  in  her 
bosom  the  secret  fire  of  pride,  the  in- 
fluence of  heredity  alone  will  account 
for  the  necessity  that  leads  me  to  draw 
a  conclusion  favorable  to  the  intangi- 
bility of  monarchical  ideas  from  the 
character  of  one  who  strives  to  destroy 
the  chains  wrought  by  pride  and  preju- 
dice. Carmen  Sylva  is  the  most  sweet- 
tempered  lady  I  have  ever  known;  her 
patience,  however  severely  tried,  never 
gives  way.  She  puts  up  with  the  most 
disagreeable  people  that  come  across 
her  path,  and  it  is  touching  to  see  how 
much  she  humors  those  who,  having 
discovered  the  depths  and  extent  of 
her  kindness,  trespass  upon  her  unwav- 
ering amiability  and  the  full  command 
that  she  possesses  over  her  will  and 
nerves.  For  my  part  I  remember  hav- 
ing seen  our  Queen  angry  only  once; 
and  I  am  sorry  to  own  that  I  willing- 
ly gave  her  occasion  to  look  rebuke 
upon  me,  because  real  words  of  rebuke 


and  disparagement  she  cannot  speak* 
One  day,  after  an  exhaustive  conversa- 
tion, of  which  the  subject  was  human 
destiny,  human  misery,  the  eternal 
pain  and  hope  that  gnaw  at  every 
heart,  I  was  led  to  relate  a  few  do- 
mestic dramas  which  I  had  witnessed 
or  been  told  of,  and  to  point  out  all 
the  various  species  of  misfortune  that 
I  had  met  with  among  our  society 
people,  and  also  the  aristocracy  and 
bourgeoisie  of  other  lands.  To  every 
one  of  these  tragedies,  obscure  and 
thrilling,  the  Queen  opposed  the  tale 
of  a  tragedy  as  awful  that  had  hap- 
pened in  former  days  among  her  own 
people  or  acquaintances  or  ancestors, 
Kings,  Queens  and  Princes  belonging 
to  royal  families,  and  the  more  I  en- 
larged on  the  strain  of  suffering  im- 
posed by  fate  on  the  unhappy  victims 
of  my  class,  the  more  the  Queen  in- 
sisted upon  the  uncommon  amount  of 
wretchedness  which  was  or  had  been 
the  portion  of  her  equals.  Soon  I  saw 
that  even  Carmen  Sylva  seemed  to  be- 
lieve that  the  souls  of  the  beings  who 
were  superior  in  blood  and  rank  had 
been  greater  too  in  their  comprehen- 
sion and  grasp  of  misery,  had  borne  an 
unusual  load  of  distress  because  theirs 
was  a  lot  unusual.  In  fact,  for  those 
privileged  few  she  also  wanted  to  se- 
cure the  privilege  of  bearing  and  un- 
derstanding pain  better  than  others. 
Our  discussion  became  fierce.  Two 
races,  not  two  souls,  were  face  to  face, 
each  struggling  for  precedence  in  the 
realm  of  sorrow,  where  the  poor  and 
the  humble  are  Kings,  and  thus  per- 
haps nearer  to  the  Immortal  King.  The 
Queen's  eloquence  and  my  stubborn 
resolution  were  equally  loath  to  give 
way.  At  last,  almost  vanquished  by 
Her  Majesty's  triumphant  arguments, 
I  was  about  to  plead  guilty,  when  a 
flash  of  victory  shone  in  my  eyes  and 
I  exclaimed:  "No— no— no,  they  are  not 
superior  to  us  in  the  dominion  of  pain; 
that  supremacy  at  least  does  not  be- 
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long  to  them.  Can  Your  Majesty  men- 
tion to  me  a  King  who  has  committed 
suicide?"  This  argument,  which  the 
Queen  might  easily  have  destroyed  by 
proving  the  superiority  of  patience  and 
religion  in  the  hearts  of  desperate  sov- 
ereigns, yet  struck  her  deeply,  and 
after  a  few  moments'  silence  she 
changed  the  conversation  and  never 
again  returned  to  the  perilous  subject. 
The  idea  of  their  inborn  grandeur  is 
to  monarchs  and  Princes  the  salt  and 
cement  of  their  souls;  they  can  justly 
boast  of  the  discipline  taught  them 
from  their  earliest  childhood,  and 
whose  maintenance  is  as  necessary  to 
them  as  their  own  breath.  Court  eti- 
quette is  neither  a  nuisance  for  those 
who  inspire  nor  for  those  who  exercise 
it;  it  gives  to  courtiers  and  great  per- 
sonages a  sense  of  their  personal  value 
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and  a  means  of  gratifying  the  inward 
respect  that  they  have  for  themselves. 
A  Prince  who  is  unable  to  bear  the 
boredom  of  listening  for  hours  to  dis- 
courses and  speeches  that  do  not  in 
the  least  interest  him  will  ever  be  con- 
sidered a  weakling,  whereas  a  King- 
even  a  mediocre  King — who  would  be 
up  to  any  strain  inherent  in  his  situa- 
tion, must  win  respect,  because  he  has 
obeyed  the  behests  of  his  caste  and 
his  ancestry. 

Sovereigns  who  walk  with  alacrity 
in  the  way  of  modern  aspirations  are 
to  be  revered  and  loved  for  the  great 
sacrifice  that  they  make,  when  they 
are  sincere;  but  in  their  own  opinion 
and  the  imagination  of  the  nations, 
their  real  place  is  half-way  between 
the  demi-gods  of  ancient  mythology 
and  the  Uebermenschen  of  Nietsche. 
EeUne  yacaresco. 


OTHELLO  ON  THE  STAGE. 


Among  all  the  characters  in  the  acted 
plays  of  Shakespeare  there  are  very 
few  that  require  for  their  adequate 
representation!  so  rare  a  combination 
of  qualities  in  the  actor  as  does 
Othello.  To  an  imposing  presence 
(which,  as  the  records  of  Edmund 
Kean's  performance  show,  is  not  the 
same  thing  as  imposing  stature,)  must 
be  joined  not  grandeur  of  manner 
merely  and  outward  dignity,  but  the 
power  of  expressing  that  nobility  of 
soul  which  is  implicit  in  every  line  of 
the  text  but  is  so  difficult  to  reproduce 
satisfactorily  upon  the  stage.  It  is  the 
absence  of  this  quality  that  has  made 
the  really  great  Othellos  of  stage  his- 
tory so  few,  in  spite  of  the  obvious 
scope  for  the  tragedian's  art  which  the 
character  affords.  It  is  not  a  part  in 
which  a  certain  measure  of  success  can 
be   attained  by   dint   of   manner  and 
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trick,  as,  for  instance,  is  Richard  the 
Third.  As  "Gloster"  every  inferior 
hack  can  find  some  scenes  which  are 
within  his  range,  and  so  makes  his 
"points,"  and  has  his  "moments."  Nor 
does  the  part  play  itself  as  to  some 
extent  Hamlet  does.  In  Hamlet,  it  is 
said,  no  actor  ever  completely  failed, 
because  the  words  and  actions  must  of 
themselves  produce  some  amount  of 
effect  apart  from  any  question  of  in- 
spiration in  the  interpreter.  With 
Othello  this  is  not  so.  The  action  of 
the  play  is  so  sublime  and  at  the  same 
time  so  severely  simple  that,  unless  it 
is  informed  and  sustained  by  the  lofty 
genius  of  the  principal  player,  it  can 
produce  no  effect  at  all.  Either  it 
must  live  and  move  upon  the  topmost 
heights  of  pity  and  terror  or  it  must 
fail  utterly.  It  is  made  up  of  the 
simple  elemental  passions,  "love  strong 
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as  death  and  jealousy  cruel  as  the 
grave."  And  no  actor's  graces  or  stage 
tricks  will  avail  to  fill  the  swelling 
outlines  if  the  massiveness  of  soul  be 
absent  by  which  and  through  which 
alone  these  passions  can  be  adequately 
portrayed.  "For  he  was  great  of 
heart." 

And  there  is  another  reason  for  the 
comparative  infrequency  of  worthy 
representations  of  "Othello"  upon  the 
stage.  Never  is  it  more  true  that  "two 
stars  keep  not  their  motion  in  one 
sphere,"  than  when  the  sphere  is  a 
theatre,  at  any  rate  when  the  stars  are 
of  the  same  sex.  A  single  planet  with 
a  number  of  satellites  has  been  the 
arrangement  that  has  more  usually 
found  favor.  And  in  "Othello"  there 
are  two  male  parts  of  almost  equal 
eminence.  Occasionally  Iago  has  been 
allowed  to  take  his  rightful  place.  But 
more  commonly  the  Moor,  like  the 
Turk,  has  brooked  no  rival  near  the 
throne,  and  the  play  has  suffered  from 
the  depression  into  a  foil  of  one  who 
should  have  faced  the  protagonist  on 
equal  terms.  "You  are  the  best  Iago  I 
have  ever  played  with,"  said  Kean  on 
one  occasion  to  an  actor  much  his  in- 
ferior in  reputation.  And  observing 
that  the  compliment  was  received  with 
less  gratification  than  might  be  expect- 
ed, he  added,  "Why  do  you  smile?" 

"Because  I  have  known  five  other 
Iagos  to  whom  you  have  said  the  same 
thing,"  was  the  reply.  The  anecdote 
is  instructive  as  showing  the  greatest  ' 
of  all  Othellos  going  about  the  country 
and  accepting  with  indifference  the 
Iagos  that  were  supplied  him  as  he 
might  accept  the  scenery  and  stage  ar- 
rangements of  the  provincial  theatres. 
Richard  Burbage,  one  of  the  greatest 
names  in  English  theatrical  history, 
set  the  fashion  which,  with  some  emi- 
nent exceptions,  has  been  followed  ever 
since,  of  treating  Othello  as  the  lead- 
ing part  in  the  tragedy.  The  unknown 
writer  of  the  elegy  upon  him  includes 


it  as  follows  in  the  enumeration  of  his 
characters. 

But  let  me  not  forget  one  chief  est  part 
Wherein  beyond  the  rest  he  moved  the 

heart, 
The  grieved  Moor  made  jealous  by  a 

slave, 
Who  sent  his   wife  to  fill   a  timeless 

grave. 

These  lines  are  of  doubtful  authen- 
ticity.    But  we  know  enough  of  Bur- 
bage's  tragic  power  and  the  force  and 
animation  of  his  acting  to  believe  that 
the  early  popularity  of  "Othello"  upon 
the  stage  was  in  great  part  due  to  him. 
This  popularity  was  maintained  during 
the  period  of  the  Restoration,   a  res- 
toration of  the  theatre  as  well  as  of 
monarchical  government,  and  both  in 
a  debased  form.    In  spite,  however,  of 
the  prominence  at  this  time  of  come- 
dies of  contemporary  life  and  manners, 
many  of  Shakespeare's  plays  still  held 
the  stage.    And  among  those  that  were 
fortunate  enough  to  escape  the  atten- 
tions of  the  "improver"  of  the  type  of 
Davenant  was  "Othello."     This  epoch 
of  stage  history  is  the  reign  of  Better- 
ton,  as  the  former  was  the  reign  of 
Burbage.      And    in    Othello    Betterton 
found  one  of  his  most  admired  parts. 
For  into  it,   as  into  his  Hotspur  and 
his  Brutus,  he  was  able  to  throw  the 
generous    ardor    and    nobility    which 
characterized  all  his  tragic  acting,  and 
were  especially  needful  in  this  case. 
Steele  writing  of  him  in  the  "Tatler" 
says, 

The  wonderful  agony  which  he  ap- 
peared in  when  he  examined  the  cir- 
cumstance of  the  handkerchief  in 
"Othello";  the  mixture  of  love  that  in- 
truded upon  his  mind,  upon  the  inno- 
cent answers  Desdemona  makes,  be'- 
trayed  in  his  gesture  such  a  variety 
and  vicissitude  of  passions  as  would 
admonish  a  man  to  be  afraid  of  his 
own  heart,  and  perfectly  convince  him 
that  it  is  to  stab  it,  to  admit  that  worst 
of  daggers,  jealousy.     Whoever  reads 
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in  his  closet  this  admirable  scene  will 
find  that  he  cannot,  except  he  has  as 
warm  an  imagination  as  Shakespeare 
himself,  find  any  but  dry,  incoherent 
and  broken  sentences;  but  a  reader 
that  has  seen  Betterton  act  it  observes 
there  could  not  be  a  word  added,  that 
longer  speeches  had  been  unnatural, 
nay  impossible,  in  Othello's  circum- 
stances. 

Pepys  considered  Betterton  "the  best 
actor  in  the  world,"  but  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  seen  him  in  "Othello," 
which  indeed  seemed  to  him  "a  mean 
thing."  He  once  saw  an  actor  named 
Burt  in  the  part,  but  does  not  trouble 
himself  to  set  down  a  word  of  criti- 
cism on  his  performance,  though  he  is 
quick  to  note  "By  the  same  token  a 
very  pretty  lady  that  sat  by  me  called 
out  to  see  Desdemona  smothered."  By 
the  same  token,  to  borrow  Mr.  Pepys's 
phrase,  Desdemona  was  the  first  part 
to  be  acted  by  a  woman  on  the  Eng- 
lish stage.  The  change  was  made  just 
after  the  Restoration,  and  a  prologue 
written  for  the  occasion  gives  the  rea- 
son for  it  thus: 

Our  women  are  defective,  and  so  sized 

You'd  think  they  were  some  of  the 
guard  disguised: 

For,  to  speak  truth,  men  act,  that  are 
between, 

Forty  and  fifty,  wenches  of  fifteen; 

With  bone  so  large,  and  nerve  so  in- 
compliant, 

When  you  call  Desdemona,  enter  Giant. 

After  the  time  of  Betterton  no  mem- 
orable Othello  arose  for  a  hundred 
years,  a  fact  which  only  becomes  re- 
markable when  we  remember  that 
those  hundred  years  include  the  whole 
life  of  David  Garrick.  But  the  great- 
est of  English  actors  failed  to  make 
much  impression  in  this,  one  of  the 
greatest  acting  parts  in  English  dra- 
matic literature.  In  the  first  place  he 
was  always  greater  in  comedy  than  in 
tragedy.  And  secondly  his  tragic  suc- 
cesses,   Hamlet,    Richard,  -Lear,   were 


due  rather  to  the  wonderful  variety 
and  flexibility  of  his  art,  to  his  mo- 
ments of  frenzied  passion  and  his 
power  of  inspiring  awe  and  terror, 
than  to  any  capacity  for  sustained 
sublimity  or  grandeur.  And  so,  after 
Barry  came  to  the  front,  Garrick,  who 
with  all  his  vanity  was  shrewd  enough 
in  recognizing  his  own  limitations, 
never  played  Othello  again.  For  he 
knew  that  in  this  part  he  could  not 
compete  with  the  stately  presence  and 
silver  voice  of  his  rival,  any  more  than 
the  fiery  impetuosity  of  his  Romeo 
could  hold  its  own  against  Barry's 
melting  seductiveness.  And  Barry  was 
one  of  those  actors  who  are  called 
great  in  their  own  day  but  not  after- 
wards. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century  John  Kemble  acted  Othello 
with  success.  But  when  we  reach 
Kemble  we  are  on  the  threshold  of  the 
career  of  Kean,  before  whose  coming, 
as  Leigh  Hunt  said,  Kemble  faded 
like  a  tragedy  ghost.  So  we  cannot 
stop  to  say  more  of  the  elder  actor 
than  that  his  Othello  was  cold  and 
stately,  that  it  had  a  certain  shadowy 
greatness,  but  lacked  altogether  the 
human  feeling  and  fire  of  his  con- 
queror. Great  as  he  was  in  Shylock 
and  Richard,  Othello  may  be  taken  to 
have  been  Edmund  Kean's  greatest 
part  and  the  most  typical  both  of  the 
excellences  and  shortcomings  of  his 
genius.  "Othello,"  says  G.  H.  Lewes, 
"which  is  the  most  trying  of  all 
Shakespeare's  parts,  was  Kean's  mas- 
terpiece." The  greatness  of  his  art 
rose  to  the  greatness  of  the  demands 
made  upon  it.  A  passage  in  which  the 
same  critic  examines  the  impersona- 
tion in  detail  will  show  how  this  single 
character  illustrates  Kean's  art  as  a 
whole. 

Kean's  range  of  expression,  as  al- 
ready hinted,  was  very  limited.  His 
physical  aptitudes  were  such  as  con- 
fined him   to  the   strictly  tragic  pas- 
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sions,  and  for  these  he  was  magnifi- 
cently endowed.  Small  and  insignifi- 
cant in  figure,  he  could  at  times  be- 
come impressively  commanding  by  the 
lion-like  power  and  grace  of  his  bear- 
ing. I  remember  the  last  time  I  saw 
him  play  Othello,  how  puny  he  ap- 
peared beside  Macready,  until,  in  the 
third  act  when  roused  by  Iago's  taunts 
and  insinuations  he  moved  towards 
him  with  a  gouty  hobble,  seized  him 
by  the  throat,  and  in  a  well-known 
explosion,  "Villain!  be  sure  you  prove," 
etc.,  seemed  to  swell  into  a  stature 
which  made  Macready  appear  small. 
...  It  was,  one  must  confess,  a  patchy 
performance  considered  as  a  whole; 
some  parts  were  miserably  tricky, 
others  misconceived,  others  gabbled 
over  in  haste  to  reach  the  "points"; 
but  it  was  irradiated  with  such  flashes 
that  I  would  again  risk  broken  ribs 
for  the  chance  of  a  good  place  in  the 
pit  to  see  anything  like  it.  .  .  .  From 
the  third  act  onwards  all  was  wrought 
out  with  a  mastery  over  the  resources 
of  expression  such  as  has  been  seldom 
approached.  In  the  successive  unfold- 
ing of  these  great  scenes  he  repre- 
sented with  incomparable  effect  the 
lion-like  fury,  the  deep  and  haggard 
pathos,  the  forlorn  sense  of  desolation 
alternating  with  gusts  of  stormy  cries 
for  vengeance,  the  misgivings  and  sud- 
den reassurances,  the  calm  and  deadly 
resolution  of  one  not  easily  moved,  but 
who,  being  moved,  was  stirred  to  the 
very  depths. 

These  words  were  written  by  Lewes 
near  the  end  of  his  life  looking  back 
on  the  triumphs  of  an  actor  who  had 
been  dead  forty  years.  In  the  year 
before  Lewes's  birth  we  find  Hazlitt 
telling  the  same  tale.  "Mr.  Kean's 
Othello  is  his  best  character  and  the 
highest  effort  of  genius  on  the  stage." 
And  again: 

He  displayed  the  same  excellences 
and  the  same  defects  as  in  his  former 
characters.  [There  was  not]  through- 
out, that  noble  tide  of  deep  and  sus- 
tained passion,  impetuous  and  majestic, 
that  "flows  on  to  the  Propontic,  and 
knows  no  ebb,"  which  raises  our  ad- 


miration and  pity  of  the  lofty -minded 
Moor.  There  were,  however,  repeated 
bursts  of  feeling  and  energy  which  we 
have  never  seen  surpassed.  The  whole 
of  the  latter  part  of  the  third  act  was 
a  masterpiece  of  profound  pathos  and 
exquisite  conception  and  its  effect  on 
the  house  was  electrical. 

One  of  the  keenest  criticisms  ever 
passed  on  this  actor  is  that  attributed 
to  Byron,  that  "to  see  him  act  was 
like  reading  Shakespeare  by  flashes  of 
lightning,"  so  wonderfully  would  his 
genius  light  up  a  whole  play  from  time 
to  time  in  the  midst  of  passages  of 
dulness.  So  then  in  despite  of  all  his 
characteristic  irregularities  and  capri- 
cious lapses  from  taste  Kean's  Othello 
bears  out  what  has  been  claimed  for 
it;  it  was  great  because  of  the  lofty 
nobility  of  soul  that  underlay  and  sus- 
tained his  conception  of  it. 

Appropriately  enough  his  last  ap- 
pearance on  the  stage  was  made  in 
this  character,  and  under  circum- 
stances that  suited  well  with  his  wild 
and  picturesque  career.  On  March 
25th,  1833,  he  was  announced  to  play 
Othello  to  the  Iago  of  his  son  Charles. 
Worn  out  as  he  was  by  dissipation  and 
a  life  lived  at  continual  high  pressure 
he  could  only  keep  up  his  sinking 
strength  by  doses  of  hot  brandy  and 
water.  At  first  all  went  weu.  His 
acting  was  as  noble  as  ever,  the  audi- 
ence enthusiastic.  "Mind  you  keep 
near  me,"  he  whispered  to  his  son  as 
they  began  the  third  act. 

His  determination  [says  an  eye-wit- 
ness,] seemed  more  than  a  match  for 
his  weakness;  and  as  Iago  distilled  the 
first  drops  of  poison  into  his  ear,  the 
force,  beauty,  and  truth  of  his  acting 
exhibited  the  evidence  of  the  unfading 
charm  within.  [But  the  exertion  was 
too  great,]  and  as  he  endeavored  to 
abandon  himself  to  the  overwhelming 
storm  of  passion  ...  a  marked  change 
came  over  the  tragedian;  he  trembled 
— stopped  —  tottered  — reeled;  Charles, 
fearing  the  worst,   went  forward  and 
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extended  his  arms;  the  father  made 
another  effort  and  advanced  towards 
his  son  with  "Villain,  be  sure,"  but  it 
was  of  no  use,  and  with  a  whispered 
moan  "I  am  dying,  speak  to  them  for 
me,"  he  sank  insensible  into  Charles' 
arms. 

A  few  weeks  later  he  died,  leaving 
Macready  undisputed  master  of  the 
English  stage.  But  Macready,  great 
actor  as  he  was,  was  never  the  man 
to  rival  his  greater  predecessor  as 
Othello.  The  broad  elemental  passions, 
to  quote  Lewes  once  more,  of  the  ideal 
characters  of  tragedy,  were  altogether 
outside  his  range. 

The  anguish  of  a  weak,  timid,  pros- 
trate mind  he  can  represent  with  a 
sorrowing  pathos  as  great  as  Kean  in 
the  heroic  agony  of  Othello;  and  in  all 
the  touching  domesticities  of  tragedy  he 
is  unrivalled.  But  he  fails  in  the  char- 
acters which  demand  impassioned 
grandeur  and  a  certain  largo  of  execu- 
tion. His  Macbeth  and  Othello  have 
fine  touches  but  they  are  essentially 
unheroic,  their  passion  is  fretful  and 
irritable  instead  of  being  broad,  vehe- 
ment, overwhelming. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  Iagos  of 
stage  history.  It  is  obvious  at  once 
that  the  interest  of  the  most  impor- 
tant scenes,  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  theatre,  lies  in  the  contest  between 
these  two  characters,  a  contest,  that  is, 
between  soul  and  brain;  the  noble, 
impulsive  giant-soul  of  the  one  man 
fighting  blindly  against  the  keen  tor- 
menting intellect  of  the  other.  But  the 
tendency,  already  noted,  to  reduce  Iago 
from  an  antagonist  to  a  foil  has  not 
infrequently  detracted  from  the  effect 
of  this  situation,  so  that  the  represent- 
atives of  Iago  have  received  compara- 
tively little  notice  from  the  chroniclers 
of  the  stage.  Davies  in  his  "Miscella- 
nies of  Acting"  tells  us  that  Colley  Cib- 
ber  acted  Iago  "in  a  style  so  drawling 
and  hypocritical,  and  wore  the  mask 
of  honesty  so  loosely  that  Othello,  who 


is  not  drawn  a  fool,  must  have  seen 
the  villain  through  his  thin  disguises." 
He  adds  that  Macklin,  more  famous  as 
the  restorer  of  Shakespeare's  Shylock, 
was  in  1744  the  only  proper  Iago  that 
had  been  seen  for  a  century.  But  we 
must  pass  over  more  than  another 
century  before  we  come  to  an  Iago 
over  whom  we  need  linger.  In  1881 
the  leading  English  and  American  ac- 
tors of  the  day,  Henry  Irving  and  Ed- 
win Booth,  appeared  at  the  Lyceum  in 
a  magnificent  revival  of  "Othello"  in 
which  they  alternated  the  leading 
parts.  Each  excelled  in  Iago,  for  each 
possessed  the  qualities  which  make  up 
an  intellectual  actor  rather  than  the 
robuster  characteristics,  whether  of 
physique  or  of  temperament,  that  are 
requisite  for  the  Moor.  Of  Irving 
Mr.  William  Archer  wrote:  "In  propor- 
tion as  a  character  addresses  itself  to 
the  intellect  rather  than  the  sympathy 
of  the  audience  in  precisely  the  same 
proportion  does  Mr.  Irving  succeed  in 
it.  .  .  .  His  Iago,  who  speaks  from  the 
brain,  comes  as  near  perfection  as  any- 
thing he  has  done." 

The  criticism  would  apply  almost 
equally  well  to  the  cold  keenly-polished 
performance  of  Booth.  The  American 
actor  has  himself  left  us  an  interesting 
analysis  of  the  character  as  he  sees  it 

To  portray  Iago  properly  you  must 
seem  to  be  what  all  the  characters 
think  you  are,  not  what  the  spectators 
know  you  to  be;  try  to  win  even  them 
by  your  sincerity.  Don't  act  the  vil- 
lain, don't  look  it,  or  speak  it  (by  scowl- 
ing and  growling  all  the  time  I  mean), 
but  think  it  all  the  time.  Be  genial, 
sometimes  jovial,  always  gentlemanly. 
Quick  in  motion  as  in  thought;  lithe 
and  sinuous  as  a  snake.  A  certain 
bluffness  (which  my  temperament  does 
not  afford)  should  be  added  to  preserve 
the  military  flavor  of  the  character.  In 
this  particular  I  fail  utterly,  my  Iago 
lacks  the  soldierly  quality.  My  con- 
solation is  that  we  know  him  more  as 
a  courtier  than  a  soldier. 
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It  is  a  very  significant  fact  that  these 
two  impersonations  of  Iago,  the  most 
notable  in  the  history  of  the  character, 
have  been  the  work  of  modern  actors; 
that,  whereas  the  leading  tragedians 
of  the  past  have  striven  to  portray  the 
massive  force  of  Othello,  the  modern 
school,  which  prefers  "character  act- 
ing" to  tragedy,  has  been  attracted 
rather  by  the  delicate  subtlety  of  Iago. 
Robust  declamation,   the   full  outlines 
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and  the  majestic  style  of  former  times 
have  now  given  way  to  the  colder 
triumphs  of  the  analytical  intellect, 
and  polished  keenness  of  style.  If  the 
tendency  to  dethrone  Othello  and  ex- 
alt Iago  is  to  be  checked,  this  will  be 
done  by  an  actor  who  is  able  to  apply 
his  intellect,  as  distinct  from  his  power 
of  indicating  the  passions,  to  express- 
ing the  sublime  simplicity  of  "the 
noble  Moor." 

Gordon  Crosse. 
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"Persona    umile    e   peregrina. 


CHAPTER    I. 

The  evening  of  a  summer's  day  in 
Rome — when  the  warm  blue  of  the  ze- 
nith had  burned  the  horizon  into  or- 
ange, and  the  young  moon,  a  diamond 
crescent  flanked  by  a  simple  star,  was 
already  high  in  the  eastern  heaven. 
The  streets  were  crowded;  for  at  this 
hour  the  day's  work  is  done,  and  after 
the  midday  scorch— which  puts  the  city 
to  sleep— a  cool  breeze  comes  in  from 
the  Campagna,  and  first  there  is  quick- 
er breathing,  then  movement,  then  the 
joyous  stir  of  life  and  the  evening 
holiday.  The  trattorie  were  thronged 
with  family  parties  eating  simple  bour- 
geois fare;  young  clerks  and  shopmen 
assembled  in  groups  or  patrolled  the 
pavement  arm  in  arm;  carriages  with 
gossamer  ladies  rolled  along  the  Corso; 
priests  and  seminarists  threaded  their 
way  through  great  throngs  of  the  chil- 
dren of  the  people  all  sedate  and  very 
clean.  For  Rome  is  a  clean  and  a  quiet 
city;  no  cracking  of  whips  and  excited 
yelling,  no  fog,  no  dust;  and  the  strong 
sunlight  of  the  ages  has  faded  noth- 
ing, only  burned  white  things  to  gold, 
and  yellow  things  to  brown,  and  grey 


things  to  the  purple  of  emperors— and 
of  mourning. 

In  this  glowing  twilight,  Tullia  di 
Luca— proud  name  for  a  working  girl 
— wandered  forth  with  her  lover  for 
their  evening  playtime.  Both  were 
dressed  in  the  peasant  costume,  which 
—in  Rome— betokens  the  wearer  to  be 
a  very  tame  wild  beast,  an  artist's 
model  dressed  in  the  livery  of  service. 
Tullia  had  all  the  rich-toned,  richly 
outlined  splendor  of  a  gorgeous  ani- 
mal. There  was  little  soul  in  her  dark 
face,  where  the  blood  mantled  opulent- 
ly, the  black  eyes  flashed,  and  the  low 
gleaming  forehead  was  crowned  by 
thick  raven  tresses.  Her  splendid 
neck,  her  shapely  arms  were  bare,  save 
for  coral  ornaments,  and  she  wore  mas- 
sive gold  ear-rings.  Her  head  was 
draped  with  white,  and  above  her  scar- 
let stays  she  had  a  white  chemisette 
and  puffed  sleeves.  Michele  Gabrini, 
her  lover,  wore  blue  velvet  picturesque- 
ly rubbed  and  faded,  a  jacket  of  lamb- 
skin, and  the  loosely-laced  skin  san- 
dals still  in  use  on  the  Campagna.  His 
clothes  were  very  pretty,  but  they  were 
too  big  for  him;  he  stooped  and  was 
a  poor-looking,  sickly  lad,  with  wistful 
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eyes  and  delicate  features.  As  a  child 
he  had  been  named  the  Angiolimo,  and 
was  the  darling  of  all  the  painters, 
because  of  his  ethereal,  almost  trans- 
parent, beauty. 

The  pair  met  near  the  Quirinal,  and 
came  wandering  down  the  Via  dei  Ser- 
penti  till  they  reached  the  Coliseum; 
here  Tullia  lingered  to  make  eyes  at  a 
golden-haired  German  youth  who  was 
painting  a  water-color  of  the  Arch  of 
Titus.  Then  they  went  on  again  till 
they  had  reached  the  trees  round  the 
little  Archaeological  Museum,  and  here 
Tullia  threw  herself  on  the  grass  and 
Michele  lay  with  his  head  on  her  lap, 
panting  a  little.  Presently  she  bought 
fruit  and  small  round  leathery  cakes 
from  a  man  with  a  paniered  donkey; 
and  she  fed  her  companion,  coaxing 
him  to  eat  by  putting  the  morsels  into 
his  mouth,  and  slapping  him  when  he 
kissed  her  fingers;  her  eyes  all  the 
while  roving  among  the  passers-by. 

"And  the  baby?"  said  Michele,  rising 
on  his  elbow,  "why  have  you  not 
brought  her?  It  is  five  days  since  I 
have  seen  the  little  one,  who  will  soon 
be  a  grown  girl,  able  to  sit  for  the 
painters,  and  to  throw  roses  at  the 
Englishmen  in  the  "Via  Babuino." 

"Bless  me!"  said  Tullia,  "I  am1  in  no 
hurry  for  that  time.  I  shall  be  an  old 
woman  then,  and  fat  as  Monna  Gio- 
vanna  who  sits  to  the  Spanish  painter 
for  the  grandmother  in  his  picture  of 
the  Wedding.  I  am  the  bride  in  that 
picture,  and  Giovanna,  who  is  not  six 
years  older  than  I,  is  the  bride's  grand- 
mother! She  rages  with  fury  but  she 
sits!  He  pays  much  silver,  that  painter, 
and  his  picture— ah!  it  will  be  the  won- 
der of  the  world!" 

"And  in  this  picture  who  is  the  bride- 
groom?"  asked  Michele,  anxiously. 

"The  Spaniard  is  not  satisfied  with 
the  bridegroom.  He  will  paint  him 
anew  from  a  new  figure.  The  new  fig- 
ure will  come  on  Monday  and  I  also 
must  come  that  we  may  pose  together 


for  half  a  day.  The  new  bridegroom 
is  handsome  as  the  Archangel  Michael 
in  the  Capucini.  When  I  see  him,  it 
is  clear  I  shall  adore  him  more  than  a 
mere  Michelino  like  you!" 

The  lover's  eyes  began  to  kindle  un- 
der the  influence  of  jealousy;  but  he 
answered  temperately: 

"You  speak  in  the  air,  my  Tullia.  On 
the  scala  there  are  no  archangels.  I 
know  them  all;  they  are  ugly  as  devils 
every  single  one  of  them." 

"That  is  true;  even  the  Angiolini, 
Michele,  have  had  the  indiscretion  to 
grow  up;  a  process  in  which,  somehow, 
they  seem  to  lose  their  wings." 

He  reverted  to  his  former  question. 
"Why,  Tullia,  have  you  not  brought 
the  baby?" 

"Per  Dio!  Am  I  to  be  seen  dragging 
an  infant  about  as  if  I  were  a  nurse? 
The  child  is  with  her  nurse.  I  don't 
pay  half  my  earnings  to  do  the  work 
myself,  thank  you!" 

"I  would  not  like  to  think  you  with- 
out love  for  the  little  cherub,"  mur- 
mured Michele,  vaguely  disapproving. 

"Is  it  not  love  to  spend  half  my 
earnings  on  her  and  buy  linen  for  her 
as  well?  You  don't  do  that,  Messer 
Angiolino!" 

"But  I  ought,"  he  cried  eagerly,  "it's 
reason  that  I  should  feed  my  own 
child!"  And  he  impetuously  handed 
forth  a  lira. 

"How  long,  Michelino,  is  that  for?" 
asked  the  girl,  mockingly,  and  he  has- 
tily supplemented  the  coiti  by  two  oth- 
ers, flushing  shamefacedly. 

"I'm  getting  a  bit  poor,  you  know," 
he  murmured  apologetically.  "Wouldn't 
your  Spaniard  have  me  in  his  picture, 
Tullia?  I'd  be  glad  of  a  Job  just  now." 

"Will  you  sit  for  the  bridegroom,  my 
friend,  or  for  the  beggar  at  the  Church 
door?" 

"Couldn't  you  tell  the  painter  I  was 
in  all  the  pictures  of  churches  painted 
by  that  Englishman  with  the  hard 
name?" 
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"Eight  years  ago,  Michelino,"  said 
Tullia,  not  without  a  touch  of  compas- 
sion. 

"Well,  then,"  said  Michele,  fiercely, 
pulling  his  felt  hat  over  his  brows, 
"maybe  I'll  do  for  the  beggar.  It 
would  be  a  job  anyhow!" 

She  put  her  hand  caressingly  on 
his  shoulder.  "It's  not  so  bad  as 
being  the  grandmother,  Angiolino 
mior 

The  soft  tone  bewitched  the  poor  lad, 
nor  was  he  wholly  mistaken  in  think- 
ing she  loved  him.  Her  affection,  such 
as  it  was,  had  lasted  a  very  long  time; 
and— under  propitious  circumstances- 
was  not  unlikely  to  last  for  ever.  She 
had  never  forgotten  the  Angiolino  he 
had  been  when  he  had  first  wooed  her 
at  his  precocious  seventeen.  The  pres- 
ent ruin  of  his  appearance  she  noted 
rather  with  exasperation  than  with 
any  distinct  idea  of  giving  him  up. 
For  her  class  she  was  wealthy, 
and  during  his  several  long  illnesses 
she  had  kept  him  generously.  Though 
she  made  his  life  miserable  with  her 
flirtations,  she  had  never  lost  the  trick 
of  soothing  him  with  kisses  and  loving 
words,  sincere  enough,  at  least  for  the 
moment.  The  air  was  growing  chilly, 
and  Michele  was  seized  by  a  cough 
which  shook  his  thin  frame  and 
brought  a  hectic  flush  to  his  sallow 
cheek. 

"Come  along,"  said  Tullia,  rising, 
"you'll  be  getting  the  fever  next.  And 
keep  your  three  lire,  Michelino,  for  San 
Luigi's  feast;  write  him  a  letter,  pray- 
ing him  to  give  you  back  your  health 
and  your  looks  that  you  may  again  find 
favor  with  the  painters.  They  say  San 
Luigi  answers1  letters  when  it  pleases 
him;  why  not?  It's  worth  trying;  and 
the  infant  has  no  need  of  money,  I 
thank  you!"  said  the  prosperous  girl, 
proudly. 

Then  they  took  their  way  home- 
wards, Tullia  walking  in  front  elbow- 
ing her  way  through  the  crowd,  and 


smiling    when    more    than    once    she 
heard  the  complimentary: 
"Bella!    Bella!" 

Michele  was  hard  set  to  keep  pace 
with  her.  At  last,  however,  when  their 
progress  was  checked  by  a  crossing,  he 
seized  her  arm,  and  abruptly  asked  a 
question  which  had  been  trembling  on 
his  lips  the  whole  evening. 

"Tullia,  for  the  love  of  God,  tell  me 
who  gave  you  those  ear-rings?  Was  it 
—that  same  Carabiniere?" 

Tullia  shook  his  hand  from  her  arm, 
and  laughed.  "Who  knows?"  she  an- 
swered, and  moved  on,  pushing  him 
before  her  till  they  had  reached  a  little 
wine  shop  of  their  acquaintance,  where 
they  turned  in.  Michele  sank  on  a 
chair  and  drank  ividly  from  the  flask 
before  him,  and  Tullia  entered  into 
talk  with  the  hostess  and  her  two  sons. 
One  of  these  was  a  child  of  ten  who 
also  wore  the  livery  of  the  models,  a 
pretty  boy  dressed  in  green  and  rose 
color,  with  long  brown  hair  falling 
over  his  face.  All  day  he  capered 
backwards  before  the  foreigners  as 
they  emerged  from  their  hotels,  offer- 
ing them  carnations  as  once  Michele 
had  done,  and  making  them  laugh 
when  he  said: 

"I  speaks  Englcesh!  Get  away!  Get 
away!     Get  away!" 

But  presently  the  Carabiniere  who 
bad  given,  or  rather  lent  Tullia  his 
dead  mother's  ear-rings,  lounged  in.  He 
threw  himself  on  a  bench  pulling  the 
little  boy  to  him  with  one  hand,  and 
with  the  other  touching  Tullia's  ears 
familiarly,  while  he  said: 

"Very  fine,  my  beauty!  very  fine  in- 
deed!" 

Tullia  sipping  her  wine  with  laugh- 
ing eyes  had  soon  forgotten  Michele, 
who  seemed  asleep,  crouching  before  a 
lonely  table,  his  head  on  his  arm. 

"To-morrow,"  said  the  soldier,  "we 
go  to  Porta  d'Anzio,  whither  the  noble 
ladies  come  to  bathe.  Those  whom 
you  have  seen  to-night  on  the  Pincio, 
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will  to-morrow  at  Porta  d'Anzio  take 
off  their  fine  dresses,  and  clothe  them- 
selves in  the  costume  of  boys  and 
walk  into  the  sea.  Yes,  and  let  the 
waves  come  upon  them  and  wet  their 
hair!" 

"How  I  should  like  to  see  them!" 
cried  the  girl. 

"Why  not?  There  are  trains;  there 
are  excursion  tickets.  There  is  lodg- 
ing for  you  with  my  aunt,  whom  I  visit 
■daily,"  added  the  soldier,  "in  honor  of 
her  sainted  sister,  my  beloved  mother." 

''And  the  Spanish  painter?"  said  Tul- 
lia.  "I  sit  to  him  for  the  bride  in  his 
great  picture  of  the  wedding." 

"He  will  prize  you  the  more  if  some- 
times you  play  him  false,"  said  the 
Carabiniere. 

"You  teach  me  wisdom!"  said  the 
girl. 

Michele  had  looked  up  and  was  lis- 
tening. Unluckily  the  wine  had  gone 
to  his  weakened  head,  and  though  he 
was  furious  his  eyes  looked  merely 
stupid.     He  rose,  staggering  a  little. 

"Come,"  he  said  thickly,  "let's  get 
out  of  this!" 

The  others  stared  in  consternation, 
for  drunkenness  is  not  so  common  as 
to  be  easily  forgiven.  A  look  of  dis- 
gust crossed  Tullia's  face,  and  the 
Carabiniere,  rising  and  pushing  Michele 
away,  said  to  her: 

"I'll  take  you,  my  beauty,  to  see  the 
illuminations  on  the  Pincio." 

"1  can't,"  she  answered  with  a  shrug, 
"I'm  with  him." 

"He's  drunk!"  said  the  soldier;  then 
Michele  struck  him.  The  hostess  and 
the  boy  screamed,  but  the  tall  soldier 
•only  laughed,  and  taking  Tullia's  hand 
led  her  magnificently  out  into  the 
street,  she  half  unwilling,  but  too 
angry  with  her  lover  for  disgracing  her 
to  make  effective  resistance. 

For  a  moment  Michele  stood  staring 
stupidly  and  trying  to  recover  himself. 
Then  the  little  boy,  who  found  the 
•whole     scene     pleasantly     ridiculous, 


pulled  his  sleeve,  and,  standing  on  tip- 
toe, shouted  in  his  ringing  treble: 

"He  has  taken  Tullia  away  with  him 
to  Porta  d'Anzio  to  live  with  his  aunt!" 

Michele  flung  the  child  to  the  ground 
and  rushed  to  the  door.  The  pair  had 
crossed  the  street  and  were  at  some 
distance  on  the  way  to  the  Pincio. 
Rattling  down  the  street  with  unholy 
swiftness,  blowing  a  horn  and  emitting 
a  cloud  of  ill-smelling  steam,  came  one 
of  the  new  motor  carriages  which  have 
come  to  assist  in  the  modernization  of 
Rome.  Michele  neither  saw  nor  heard 
it;  his  eyes  were  fixed  upon  Tullia.  He 
rushed  forward,  tottered,  missed  his 
footing  and  fell— full  in  the  path  of  the 
advancing  monster.  He  seemed  doomed 
to  certain  annihilation;  but  a  big  youth, 
loafing  along  the  pavement,  his  hands 
in  his  pockets,  his  round,  boyish  face 
at  the  moment  pretematurally  serious, 
flung  himself  violently  to  the  rescue, 
with  more  zeal  however  than  discre- 
tion; and  with  only  partial  success. 

There  was  a  general  confusion  and 
loud  screaming  of  fear  and  horror.  No 
one  was  killed,  but  both  Michele  and 
his  preserver  were  struck  down  and 
seemingly  crushed.  All  the  women 
went  into  hysterics,  and  the  little  green 
velvet  boy,  yelling  his  loudest,  ran  for 
the  police  ambulance.  Presently  the 
two  victims  were  together  in  the  ac- 
cident-ward of  the  big  hospital  of  C 

two  miles  off.  Michele  was  sobered 
and  sensible,  able  to  give  his  name  and 
tell  what  had  happened,  but  with  his 
thigh  badly  broken.  The  other  was 
stunned  and  lay  speechless  for  many 
hours. 

Tullia  di  Luca  knew  nothing  of  the 
accident;  she  had  gone  to  see  the  il- 
luminations with  the  owner  of  the 
golden  ear-rings.  , 

CHAPTER    II. 

In  another  quarter  of  the  city  For- 
tunata was  the  little  under-servant  at 
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Signora  Evangelisti's  Pension  in  Capo 
le  Case.  She  ran  errands  and  did  the 
washing  and  the  scrubbing  (I  hesitate 
to  assert  that  she  scrubbed  much) 
scoured  pails  and  tins,  darned  stock- 
ings and  sometimes  minded  her  mis- 
tress's baby.  Three  times  a  day  she 
descended  from  the  fourth  floor  of  the 
house  in  Capo  le  Case,  and  ascended 
to  the  fifth  floor  of  a  house  in  the  Via 
Due  Macelli  to  fetch  the  meals;  for  the 
signora  had  two  pensions  but  only  one 
cook  and  one  kitchen  for  the  twin  es- 
tablishments, Fortunata  was  a  little 
country  girl  whom  the  signora  had 
taken  out  of  charity  (which  meant  for 
very  little  wages)  a  year  or  two  ago 
when  her  father  had  been  killed  by 
lightning  and  her  mother  had  sat 
wringing  her  hands  because  she  had 
too  many  children. 

Fortunata  at  that  time  was  like  a 
little  wild  animal,  so  fierce,  so  shy,  so 
ignorant,  and  withal  so  untidy.  Al- 
most literally  her  mistress  had  to  chain 
her  to  her  post,  and  no  one  could  count 
the  number  of  plates  she  broke  in  the 
first  fortnight.  The  foreigners  who  f re- 
quented  the  pension  did  not  like  her; 
they  said  she  was  careless,  bad-tem- 
pered, even  dirty;  she  frightened  them 
by  the  way  she  rushed  into  their  rooms 
without  knocking,  or  without  waiting 
for  an  answer  after  thundering  on 
their  doors  with  her  small  but  pow- 
erful knuckles.  The  fright,  however, 
was  mutual,  Fortunata's  violence  be- 
ing caused  entirely  by  that  emotion. 
She  was  terrified  at  her  mistress,  and 
terrified  at  Pompilia,  the  upper  ser- 
vant, and  terrified  at  the  fat  cook,  and 
above  all  terrified  at  the  foreigners. 
When  she  heard  them  talking  in  their 
barbarous  tongues,  she  crossed  herself; 
if  they  spoke  to  her  she  invoked  the 
saints;  when  they  misunderstood  her 
semi-patois  she  ran  away;  if  Pompilia 
bade  her  repeat  her  errand  she  began 
to  cry.  The  only  person  Fortunata  was 
not  afraid  of  was  the  baby.     Her  mo- 


ments of  happiness  were  spent  with 
him,  and  she  carried  him  indefatigably 
up  and  down  the  terrace,  singing  at 
the  top  of  her  voice  the  uncouth  folk- 
songs which  made  the  musical  German 
lady  in  the  best  bedroom  stuff  all  her 
fingers  into  her  ears. 

But  by  the!  time  Fortunata  was  fif- 
teen and  a  half  she  had  lost  her  sav- 
agery. She  had  grown  gentle,  almost 
tidy;  was  rather  a  favorite  with  the 
foreigners  (whom  she  still  detested), 
and  extremely  useful  to  her  mistress, 
to  Pompilia,  and  to  the  stout  cook. 
As  for  the  baby,  he  adored  her, 
and  not  only  for  the  sake  of  the  folk- 
songs. 

Yet  at  five  o'clock  on  this  particular 
day,  Fortunata,  alone  with  the  child 
and  responsible  for  the  whole  estab- 
lishment—Pompilia  and  the  signora 
having  gone  out  shopping— was  crying 
as  only  am  Italian  girl  can  cry.  Her 
tasks  surrounded  her,  all  undone;  un- 
washed plates  encumbered  the  table, 
unmended  socks  strewed  the  floor,  the 
baby  had  not  been  dressed,  and  she 
herself  was  still  in  a  smudged  scarlet 
blouse,  and  purple  skirt  much  too 
short,  and  torn  in  the  gathers.  On  the 
mat  before  her,  set  up  like  an  idol  to 
receive  sacrifices,  were  the  fragments 
of  the  best  china  milk-jug.  The  pa- 
drona  had  bidden  her  prepare  it  for  the 
American  lady,  who  was  giving  a  tea- 
party;  and  oh!  Holy  Mother  of  God! 
the  American  lady  was  even  now  ring- 
ing her  bell,  and  pettishly  too,  for  the 
hour  was  late  and  none  of  the  neces- 
sary utensils  had  been  brought  for  her 
entertainment. 

Of  all  the  foreigners  Fortunata  de- 
tested that  American  lady  most.  She 
was  a  new-comer,  very  tall,  and  most 
uncannily  fair;  and  she  looked  at  peo- 
ple through  glasses  mounted  on  a  long 
tortoiseshell  pole,  which  the  child  took 
for  some  form  of  the  Evil  Eye.  The 
bell  rang  a  second  time,  and  Fortunata 
cried  on,  and  shuddered  convulsively, 
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and  spread  out  trembling  hands  in  vain 
supplication  to  the  broken  milk-jug. 

Then  she  sprang  to  her  feet  with  one 
of  the  fawn-like  bounds  she  had  learnt 
on  the  Campagna,  snatched  up  the 
baby,  blanketsi  and  all,  the  fragments 
of  the  jug  and  a  huge  green  umbrella, 
and  hurried  down)  the  stairs  and  into 
the  street.  To  face  the  American  was 
impossible,  and  moreover  she  had  re- 
membered a  little  china  shop  in  the 
Via  Tritone,  of  which  the  master  was 
a  compassionate  person,  and  perhaps 
capable  of  sticking  the  jug  together 
again  before  the  signora's  return. 

But  the  rain  of  a  sudden  thunder- 
storm was  descending  in  great  sheets, 
and  the  baby  and  the  umbrella  were 
ponderous  and  slippery,  and  Capo  le 
Case  which  she  must  cross  had  never 
before  been  so  crowded.  Fortunata 
was  almost  in  tears  again,  when  she 
felt  a  great  hand  on  her  shoulder,  and 
a  loud,  pleasant  voice  was  speaking 
her  name,  and  there  close  beside  her 
was  her  one  only  friend  in  the  whole 
world,  the  young  Neapolitan  mason 
who  last  month,  when  he  had  had 
work  in  the  Tritone,  used  to  waylay 
her  every  evening  to  give  her  a  kiss. 

Quick  as  thought  Fortunata  unladed 
the  infant  and  the  umbrella  on  him, 
and  herself  clinging  desperately  to  the 
jug  she  dragged  him  under  a  shelter- 
ing archway,  and  poured  her  woes  in- 
to his  sympathizing  ear. 

"But  the  handle  came  off  in  my  hand, 
it  did,  it  did,  it  did!"  she  cried,  "I 
wasn't  doing  anything  to  it!  And  the 
signora  loves  that  milk-jug  like  the 
Bambino  Gesu;  and  she  will  scold  me 
till  I  tell  lies,  and  she  will  turn  me 
out,  I  know  she  will!  And  I  shall  die, 
Michele!  I  shall  die  of  being  starved; 
or  I  shall  be  struck  by  lightning  like 
my  father  for  telling  lies!" 

And  Fortunata  quivered  all  over,  and 
shrieked  as  a  peal  of  noisy  thunder 
rattled  among  the  houses. 

"Santo    diavolo!"    said    Michele,    "it 


would  be  better  for  you  to  run  away, 
Fortunata." 

"But  no,  Michele,  I  tell  you  no!" 
cried  the  girl,  "it  wouldn't  be  better! 
I  have  nowhere  to  run  to.  I  do  not 
know  if  my  mother  is  still  living,  and 
she  would  beat  me.  And  on  the  Cam- 
pagna there  is  so  little  to  eat,  and  I 
am  not  strong  enough  to  labor  in  the 
fields  with  the  other  women." 

"It  is  true,"  said  Michele,  putting  his 
arm  round  her.  "You  are  a  weak  little 
thing  that  I  could  break  in  two  with 
my  smallest  finger." 

And  he  surveyed  her,  she  pressing 
A'ery  close  to  him,  her  big  anxious  eyes 
fixed  on  his  as  if  her  fate  lay  in  his 
hands.  Michele's  rosy  face,  which  had 
not  the  Roman  gravity,  became  suf- 
fused with  vivid  carmine,  and  he  said 
slowly,  in  a  low  tone  of  astonishment, 
"Fortunata,  since  I  saw  you  last  you 
have  become  beautiful  as  Saint  Agnes 
and  the  Holy  Virgin  herself!" 

And  he  bent  his  head  till  his  eyes 
rested  on  hers,  and  kissed  her  with  a 
new  sort  of  solemn  kiss  very  amazing 
to  them  both.  After  which  Fortunata 
took  the  baby,  and  demurely  removed 
herself  to  a  little  distance,  sitting 
down  on  a  step  and  pushing  the  hair 
out  of  her  eyes;  looking  at  Michele, 
however,  and  smiling,  while  a  delicate 
flush  came  and  went  on  her  softly 
rounded  cheeks.  And  they  both  felt 
that  a  new  chapter  in  the  story  of 
their  innocent  young  lives  had  begun. 

What  he  had  told  her  was  true.  For- 
tunata had  blossomed  like  one  of  those 
fair  southern  flowers  which  open  in  a 
single  night.  She  was  round  and  grace- 
ful and  pink,  without  a  line  left  of 
the  frowns  which  had  disfigured  her 
childhood.  Her  tears  of  an  hour  ago 
had  left  no  trace  beyond  an  added 
brilliance  in  her  long-lashed  eyes, 
which  to  Michele's  thinking  gleamed 
like  stars.  Presently  he  followed  her 
to  the  steps  and  seated  himself  by  her 
side,  stroking  her  hand  and  gently  kiss- 
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ing  the  edge  of  her  black  locks,  which 
rose  thick  and  curly  above  her  pure 
low  forehead.  Then  he  took  a  long 
breath,  rose,  stuck  his  hands  in  his 
pockets  and  delivered  himself  thus: 

"Fortunata,  I  am  out  on  strike.  The 
strike  will  last  at  least  three  days,  and 
is  very  convenient.  It  has  enabled  me 
to  embrace  my  Fortunata,  and  it  will 
give  us  time  to  make  all  our  arrange- 
ments. Dear  one,  I  am  of  opinion  that 
I  shall  not  return  to  the  building  trade. 
The  strike  will  bring  no  gain  to  me,  for 
what  I  desire  is  not  more  wages  but 
more  freedom,  and  that  is  what  no 
strike  will  give  me.  While  it  continues 
my  mother  storms  like  one  distracted, 
and  when  it  is-  over  she  will  drive  me 
like  a  slave.  Is  that  a  life,  I  ask  you, 
for  a  man  like  me?" 

"Oh,  Michele,"  sighed  Fortunata,  "do 
not  talk  to  me  about  the  strike,  for  I 
cannot  comprehend  it!" 

"I  am  excused  from  military  ser- 
vice," continued  Michele,  "because  I 
am  the  only  son  of  a  widow;  but  I 
would  have  liked  to  go  soldiering  well 
enough.  My  mother  works  without 
difficulty;  per  Bacco!  she  does  work! 
And  my  three  sisters  have  all  got  hus- 
bands, and  all  of  themi  live  at  home 
with  her  and  me.  There  are  three  ex- 
cellent brothers-in-law,  and  one  can- 
not cross  the  floor  without  treading  on 
infants.  When  I  marry  it  would  dis- 
please me  much  to  join  that  great 
multitude.  My  Fortunata,  hearken;  I 
will  take  my  wife  to  Naples,  and  there 
I  will  be  a  boatman,  like  my  father, 
who  was  drowned!" 

Fortunata  shuddered;  however,  she 
inquired  with  seeming  composure: 
"What  is  it  at  Naples  which  you  like 
so  much,  Michele?" 

"I  have  often  told  you,  Fortunata. 
There  is  an  immense  sea,  bluer  than 
the  heavens,  and  with  great  waves  roll- 
ing over  it.  When  the  waves  come  to 
the  edge  of  the  shore  they  boil  over 
like  a  saucepan,  and  turn   white  and 


fall  down  and  are  broken  to  pieces.  If 
you  are  in  a  boat  you  dance  up  and 
down,  and  hear  a  gurgling  round  the 
keel.  When  the  sun  shines  there  are 
sparkling  dancing  things  on  the  water 
which  dazzle  your  eyes.  There  is  a 
good  smell  from  the  sea  and  always 
winds  blow.  At  Naples  people  laugh, 
and  they  do  not  labor  as  they  labor 
here  in  this  country  of  my  mother's. 
And  there  is  fish  to  eat;  and  so  many 
clothes  are  not  needed  as  here"  (at  this 
Michele  dramatically  tore  off  his  neck- 
tie and  flung  it  on  the  ground).  "The 
sunshine  and  the  spray  are  more  agree- 
able than  clothes,  and  very  often  one 
can  slide  into  the  water  and  swim. 
And  at  Naples,"  he  concluded  with 
enthusiasm,  "there  is  a  great  mountain 
with  smoke  and  flames  coming  out  of 
it,  like  the  mountains  of  hell!" 

Fortunata  still  shuddered. 

"Do  people  die  much  in  Naples?"  she 
asked  cautiously. 

"Santo  Dio!  Less  than  here,  and 
more  agreeably!  Here  they  die  in  beds 
of  the  small-pox,  and  are  put  into  the 
ground  in  boxes.  There,  when  the 
good  God  wishes  it,  they  fall  into  the 
sea  and  stay  in  it  for  ever,  listening 
to  the  waves  and  feeling  the  sunshine 
through  the  water." 

"I  should  like  very  much  to  see 
Naples,"  Fortunata  nerved  herself  to 
say,  after  a  little  pause. 

"Then,"  said  Michele,  holding  out  his 
hands  to  her,  and  rearing  his  head 
proudly,  "it  is  very  plain,  my  Fortu- 
nata, what  we  must  do.  We  must  get 
married  at  once." 

She  manifested  no  overwhelming 
surprise,  only  paled  a  little,  and  a  mist 
came  over  her  eyes,  as  she  laid  her 
hands  fearlessly  in  her  lover's. 

"But,  Michele,"  she  said  seriously, 
"I  am  afraid  it  is  too  late  to-night.  I 
have  the  baby,  you  see,  and  the  milk- 
jug,  and  presently  there  will  be  the 
dinner  to  fetch.  And  while  we  are 
waiting  to  go  to  Naples,  I  should  be 
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very  frightened  living  with  your 
mother  and  all  those  infants  and  broth- 
ers-in-law." 

Michele  sat  down  and  emptied  his 
pockets.  He  found  a  large  key  and  a 
roll  of  paper  money,  all  of  which  he 
handed  solemnly  to  his  bride. 

"See,"  he  said,  "I  have  already  va- 
cated from  my  mother.  I  have  brought 
away  all  my  things  and  these  275  lire 
which  I  have  saved,  and  which  I  am 
now  giving  to  you.  And  here  is  the 
key  of  a  room  my  mate  Giuseppe,  who 
has  gone  away  during  the  strike,  has 
lent  me.  There  are  two  holes  in  the 
floor  and  the  window*  are  broken,  but 
it  is  in  a  great  beautiful  house  with  a 
staircase  finer  than  ever  you  saw,  and 
carving  over  the  big  door.  The  room 
contains  two  chairs  and  a  grate,  and 
a  bench  and  mattresses;  very  excellent 
mattresses,  for  the  room  belonged  to 
Giuseppe's  brother  who  died,  and  who 
was  a  mattress-maker  and  used  to 
take  some  of  the  wool,  when  he  went 
to  the  hotels,  to  teaze  the  mattresses. 
You  and  I  will  live  in  that  room,  For- 
tunata, till  Giuseppe  returns;  and  we 
will  go  there  now,  and  on  our  way  we 
will  call  on  Padre  Bernardo,  the  priest 
who  married  my  sister,  and  ask  him 
to  wed  us  to-morrow." 

"And  not  go  back  at  all?"  breathed 
Fortunata,  eyeing  the  jug  and  remem- 
bering the  American. 

"Why  should  you  go  back,  my  be- 
loved? They  will  scold  you  and  beat 
you  and  frighten  you.  But  I,  Fortu- 
nata, will  never  frighten  you  about 
anything.  I  will  love  you  and  kiss 
you  all  the  day  long,  as  long  as  ever 
I  live,"  said  the  Neapolitan  embracing 
her  fervently,  and  Fortunata  sighed 
like  a  happy  dove  and  murmured: 

"Oh,  I  shall  be  very  happy  with  you, 
Michele,  even  at  Naples!" 

"Come,  then,"  said  Michele,  "we  will 
set  out  for  our  room  at  once." 

"Michele,"  replied  the  girl,  "whether 
they  scold  me  or  not  you  know  I  must 


take  the  baby  home  safe.  But  I  will 
run  away  afterwards  and  come  to  you 
in  the  room  with  the  holes  in  the  floor; 
that  is  if  you  are  quite  sure  it  is  not 
wrong  living  together  while  we  are 
waiting?" 

"How  could  it  be  wrong,  when  we 
are  going  to  be  married  to-morrow?" 

"I  don't  know.  I  can't  remember 
what  my  mother  said  about  it.  Are 
you  quite  sure,  Michele,  it  would  not 
be  wrong?" 

"Quite  sure,  Fortunata.  I  would  not 
deceive  you  for  the  world.  I  would  be 
angry  with  you  for  not  coming  with 
me  now,  and  for  loving  that  infant 
more  than  me,  if  it  were  not,"  said 
Michele,  almost  awestruck,  "that  sit- 
ting there  with  him  in  your  arms,  and 
watching  him  with  your  soft  eyes,  For- 
tunata, you  look  beautiful  as  the 
blessed  Virgin  herself  with  the  little 
Gesu."  He  came  nearer,  and  stooped, 
putting  his  hand  on  her  shoulder. 
"Fortunata,  it  may  be  that  at  Naples 
you  will  some  day  have  a  better  baby 
than  that  one,  a  baby  of  your  own." 

Fortunata  looked  up  with  a  little  cry 
of  joy,  and  again  Michele  kissed  her 
with  great  solemnity.  Adam  and  Eve 
in  their  paradise  were  not  happier  nor 
more  innocent. 

CHAPTER    III. 

Fortune  favored  the  girl's  return. 
She  laid  the  child  in  his  cradle  with 
many  kisses,  dressed  herself  in  her 
best  frock,  and  was  down  the  long 
stair  and  out  into  the  street  again  be- 
fore anyone  had  seen  her.  She  ran;  it 
was  so  hard  to  believe  no  one  was  pur- 
suing her.  But  at  the  first  church  she 
checked  herself,  threw  her  handker- 
chief over  her  head,  went  in,  and 
prayed  very  fervently  for  Michele  and 
herself;  that  he  might  not  be  drowned 
nor  swallowed  up  by  the  burning 
mountain,  but  might  love  her  all  her 
life  as  he  had  promised;  and  that  she 
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might  be  a  good  wife  who  never  re- 
quired scolding,  and  might  have  a 
baby  of  her  own.  Then,  secure  in  the 
protection  of  the  Madonna  she  tripped 
on  again  through  the  streets,  a  radiant 
Fortunata;  and  presently  she  bought 
sausages  and  cheese  and  buns  and 
other  good  things;  and  she  asked  her 
way,  and  went  bravely  on  till  she  had 
reached  a  region  quite  new  to  her, 
where  the  very  poor  live  in  fine  but 
unfinished  and  half-ruinous  houses, 
and  where  she  hoped  Michele  was 
waiting  to  welcome  her  with  loving 
eyes. 

She  found  the  house,  and  a  woman 
on  the  stair  told  her  that  it  was  all 
right,  and  that  she  herself  had  cleaned 
out  the  room  after  the  death  of  the 
mattress-maker  last  week.  Fortunata 
could  have  spared  this  detail;  she 
turned  away  and  climbed  the  long 
marble  stair  where  dirty  children  were 
throwing  things  at  each  other,  and  un- 
couth noises  came  from  densely-popu- 
lated rooms. 

"Here  I  am,  Michele,  beloved!"  she 
sighed,  believing  that  in  half  a  minute 
she  would  be  clasped  in  her  sweet- 
heart's arms,  and  that  all  her  troubles 
and  anxieties  would  be  ended  for  ever- 
more. 

But  though  she  found  the  room,  and 
it  was  as  he  had  described  it,  no 
Michele  was  in  it.  She  felt  a  pang  of 
alarm,  but  the  sight  of  his  dusty 
jacket  and  necktie  reassured  her,  and 
she  smiled,  guessing  he  had  put  on  his 
best  raiment  for  the  important  inter- 
view with  the  parish  priest. 

And  he  had  made  preparation  for  her 
coming;  cups  and  brand-new  plates 
were  spread  on  the  apology  for  a  table, 
and  a  rose,  sweet  though  faded,  was 
tied  to  the  smaller  chair  clearly  de- 
signed for  hei'self.  She  smiled  again, 
and  bustled  about  preparing  the  feast. 
Still  he  did  not  come,  and  presently 
she  sat  down  and  sang  her  folk-songs 
to  amuse  herself.  It  was  dark  now,  and 


she  hesitated  to  lightl  the  only  candle. 
A  tired  Fortunata,  she  fell  asleep  and 
dreamed  happy  dreams  of  sunshine 
and  love  and  a  baby  of  her  very  own. 

She  awoke  with  a  start  upon  hear- 
ing a  loud  noise  in  the  room  below. 
For  a  moment  she  could  not  remember 
where  she  was;  she  looked  round  in 
terror,  expecting  to  see  the  dead  mat- 
tress-maker in  her  lover's  empty  chair. 
The  crescent  moon  served  but  to  make 
darkness  visible.  A  clock  struck,  and 
Fortunata,  already  terrified  by  her  soli- 
tude, could  not  count  the  strokes. 
Surely  it  struck  thirteen!  Surely  she 
had  fallen  under  spells  of  sorcery? 
Where,  oh  where,  was  Michele? 

With  shaking  fingers  she  lighted  her 
candle,  but  the  night  wind  instantly 
extinguished  it;  that  cold  blast  itself 
was  fearsome,  it  was  like  the  icy 
breath  blown  before  them  by  spectres. 

And  now,  stealing  through  the  night, 
came  the  chant  of  a  funeral-hymn. 
She  crept  to  the  window  and  peered 
down  into  the  street  below.  She  saw 
friars,  torches,  candles,  all  like  phan- 
tasmagoria to  her  frightened  eyes. 
Presently  a  great  black  coffin  was  car- 
ried out  of  this  very  house. 

"Michele  is  dead,"  cried  the  forsaken 
girl.  "I  know  it!  I  know  it!  Michele 
is  dead,  and  I  shall  never  see  him 
again!" 

CHAPTER    IV. 

Don  Bernardo,  the  priest,  had  that 
evening  been  eating  his  supper  in  no 
very  good  humor,  for  his  sister  was  in 
bed  with  fever,  and  consequently  there 
was  a  musty  egg  in  the  omelet.  Oppo- 
site the  priest,  and  discussing  with  him 
socialism,  strikes,  economics  at  home 
and  abroad,  sat  his  cousin,  a  sea-cap-\ 
tain;  very  worldly,  slightly  quizzical, 
and  imbued  with  an  American  go- 
aheadness  which  he  had  acquired  on 
his  voyages.  Don  Bernardo,  who  read 
books  and  had  once  spent  six  months 
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in  England,  had  been  accustomed  to 
consider  himself  a  go-ahead  sort  of  per- 
son, too,  but  in  the  presence  of  this 
cousin  he  felt  old-fashioned,  ignorant, 
tame,  an  unprofitable  servant,  doing 
daily  what  was  his  duty  to  do. 

"Bring  the  man  in,"  said  the  good 
father  somewhat  testily,  hearing  he 
was  inquired  for.  Enter  a  very  young 
lad,  shy  and  awkward,  dressed  in  his 
Sunday  best,  and  wearing  in  his  but- 
ton-hole the  twin  of  that  rose  which 
Fortunata  had  found  tied  to  her  chair. 
The  cousins,  both  of  them  short  and 
fat,  admir*ed  the  tall  lad,  and  uncon- 
sciously felt  favorably  disposed  to- 
wards him  and  his  still-unspoken  re- 
quest. 

The  boy  was  oppressed  by  that  dumb 
devil  which  sits  like  a  nightmare 
on  the  bosoms  of  the  youthful  and 
the  modest;  however,  he  stammered 
out,  his  words  sounding  to  himself 
dreadfully  unreasonable  as  he  spoke 
them: 

"I  want  to  get  married;  to-night, 
father,  or  to-morrow,  or— or  I  beseech 
you— next  day!" 

The  sea-captain  went  into  a  great 
roar  of  laughter,  and  the  priest 
frowned,  vexed  that  one  of  his  flock 
should  be  ridiculous  in  the  presence  of 
this  scoffer. 

He  asked  Michele  his  age,  trade, 
means,  prospects;  then,  abruptly: 
"What  do  you  want  to  marry  for?" 
The  dumb  devil  did  not  permit  the 
reply:  "Because  I  love  my  Fortunata." 
He  persuaded  Michele  it  were  more  de- 
cent to  say:  "Because  Fortunata  loves 
me." 

"P-f-f-f-"  returned  the  priest,  and 
leaped  to  the  conclusion  that  the  half- 
grown  boy  had  been  seized  by  an  el- 
derly Delilah,  as  a  lamb  is  seized  by 
a  ravening  she-wolf. 

"Come  now— you  say  you  are  a  ma- 
son—on strike " 

"To  the  devil  I  tell  you  with  strikes!" 
interposed    the    captain;     "there's    a 


strike,   if  you  don't  call  it  a   mutiny, 
among  the  Genoese  seamen!" 

"You  say,"  continued  the  priest,  "you 
have  275  lire;  where  is  it,  this  great 
gold-mine?" 

"I  have  given  it  to  Fortunata,"  stam- 
mered Michele. 

"She's  a  designing  woman!  and  you, 
my  son,  are  an  idiot.  She  has  no  right 
to  your  money.  As  for  marrying,  it's 
ridiculous!  You  lads  have  hardly  any 
work,  you  go  on  strike,  lose  your  pay 
and  your  place,  you  listen  to  liars  who 
make  you  false  promises,  and  set  you 
murdering  kings  and  statesmen  and 
each  other.  You  simply  can't  marry  at 
your  age;  and  on  200  lire.  Before 
you're  thirty  you'll  be  a  beggar,  and 
your  wife  will  have  died  leaving  half- 
a-dozen  brats.  Poverty  is  the  curse  of 
this  country.  Instead  of  marrying  and 
becoming  a  pauper  you  ought  to  go  to 
England  and  learn  something  about 
energy  and  prudence,  and — and  com- 
merce," ended  the  priest  somewhat 
suddenly,  having  detected  the  captain's 
quizzical  eye  fixed  on  him. 

Michele  had  not  followed  the  argu- 
ment; but  when  Don  Bernardo  pro- 
ceeded to  enlarge  upon  the  responsi- 
bilities of  wedlock,  painting  a  gloomy 
picture  in  the  blackest  pigments,  the 
poor  boy's  head  drooped.  He  had  not 
thought  of  all  that;  he  felt  he  had  been 
rash  in  persuading  Fortunata  to  leave 
her  situation.  Evidently  the  father  did 
not  intend  to  marry  them;  and  so 
simple  was  Michele  he  never  dreamed 
of  insisting,  nor  of  consulting  the  civil 
authorities. 

"Go  away,  my  friend,"  ended  the 
ecclesiastic,  waving  his  hand,  "repent 
this  unutterable  folly.  Wait  seven 
years  till  you  have  a  beard  and  5000 
lire  in  the  savings  bank.  Then  you 
may  come  to  me  again;  for  to-night, 
addio." 

"But  what  is  to  become  of  Fortu- 
nata?" asked  Michele  quite  '  cowed. 
There  was  no  answer;  and  he  added 
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shyly:  "We  did  not  think  it  would  be 
right,  father,  to  live  together  without 
marrying." 

Again  the  captain  laughed,  and  the 
priest  was  greatly  scandalized. 

"I  am  glad  you  show  some  glimmer- 
ing of  intelligence,  young  man,"  he 
said,  so  severely  that  Michele  could 
hardly  prevent  his  legs  from  running 
away  with  him  at  once. 

The  captain  had  all  this  time  been 
staring  hard  at  the  youth,  and  now  he 
struck  abruptly  into  the  conversation. 

"Exempt  from  military  service,  are 
you?  A  mason  on  strike?  That's  a 
paltry  business  for  a  big  fellow  like 
you!    You  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  it." 

"I'll  neither  be  a  mason,  nor  go  on 
strike  any  more!"  cried  Michele.  "Rome 
without  Fortunata  is  hell  to  me.  I'll  go 
back  to  Naples  and  drown  myself  in 
the  sea." 

"Naples?  The  sea?  You  know  the 
sea  then?" 

"The  sea  to  me,"  said  Michele,  open- 
ing his  arms  dramatically,  "is  like 
God's  heaven  embracing  the  earth." 

"Tut,  tut!  Would  you  like  to  go  to 
sea  in  a  ship?" 

"I'd  like  it  better  than  anything  on 
earth,  except  marrying  Fortunata!" 

The  captain  shrugged  his  shoulders, 
and  said,  in  the  go-ahead  tone  ho  had 
learned  in  America — 

"My  ship  sails  from  Genoa  on  Sun- 
day, and  my  crew  is  short-handed  ow- 
ing to  these  infernal  strikes.  If  you 
choose  to  come  with  me,  I'll  soon  make 
a  man  of  you." 

"You  would  take  me  to  sea  in  a 
ship?"  cried  Michele,  unable  to  believe 
his  ears.  A  dreadful  thing  happened 
to  him— he  was  only  nineteen— lie  felt 
that  he  would  rather  go  to  sea  than 
marry  Fortunata! 

"Boy,"  said  the  two  men  at  once, 
"if  you  hesitate  you  are  a  poltroon, 
and  what  is  worse  even  than  that,  you 
are  a  fool!" 

"But— but  I  promised  I'd  marry  her!" 


said  the  poor  lad  again  and  again;  and 
they  could  get  no  decision  out  of  him 
though  they  urged  him  strongly,  the 
priest  because  he  thought  Fortunata  a 
she-wolf,  and  because  he  fancied  hi& 
go-ahead  cousin  was  laughing  at  him; 
the  captain  because  he  had  a  quarrel 
with  Genoese  seamen;  both  because 
they  were  obstinate  men,  who  having 
carelessly  put  their  hands  to  a  plough 
were  morally  unable  to  draw  them 
back. 

Michele  went  out,  a  prey  to  contend- 
ing emotions  so  violent  he  could  scarce 
see  where  he  was  going.  He  had  been 
scolded,  and  called  a  rascal  and  a  cow- 
ard and  a  baby.  Perhaps  he  deserved 
it.  After  all  Fortunata  was  a  bit  of 
a  child  to  be  a  wedded  wife,  and  he 
himself  felt  scarce  old  enough  for  the 
brats,  poverty,  hospitals,  crimes  and 
prisons  of  Don  Bernardo's  evil  fore- 
cast. And  to  go  to  sea  in  a  ship  had 
been  his  longing  ever  since  he  had 
waded  barelegged  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean under  shadow  of  the  flaming 
mountain.  Oh!  and  to  see  foreign 
cities,  of  which  he  knew  so  little  that 
he  imagined  them  paved  with  gold. 
And  to  escape  from  his  industrious 
brothers-in-law,  and  from  the  tyranny 
of  his  mates,  and  the  tedious  talk  of 
strikes  and  socialism. 

But  yet— to  abandon  Fortunata,  who 
trusted  him,  who  loved  him,  whom  he 
loved.  By  the  love  of  God,  yes!  whom 
he  loved,  who  was  beautiful  as  the 
Madonna  with  the  infant  Jesus  in 
her  arms,  who  was  coming  to  him 
this  very  evening  in  the  bridal  cham- 
ber! 

It  was  at  this  moment— as  he  loi- 
tered, reasoning  with  himself,  and 
brushing  tears  from  his  eyes  like  the 
big  baby  he  was— that  his  attention 
was  caught  by  the  still  unfamiliar 
sound  of  a  motor  car,  tearing  down  the 
street,  emitting  smells,  noises,  and  a 
portentous  steam.  And,  behold,  a  man 
in  a  fantastic  dress  came  out  of  the 
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little  wine  shop  swiftly  but  staggering- 
ly, and  started  to  cross  the  street  in 
the  very  path  of  the  advancing  mon- 
ster. Michele  did  not  stop  to  reflect; 
he  hurled  himself  to  the  rescue;  the 
result  we  know.  He  partially  saved 
his  man,  but  was  himself  knocked 
down  and  stunned,  and  borne  away  to 
the  hospital. 

In  the  middle  of  the  night,  the  boy 
opened  his  eyes  and  found  himself  in 
bed  in  a  strange  room,  a  calm,  sweet, 
severe  nun  bending  over  him. 

"You  saved  a  poor  man's  life,"  she 
said;  "it  was  worth  even  great  pain  to 
do  that,  my  son." 

Michele  was  very  weak,  and  as  she 

Temple  Bar. 


spoke  his   soul  was   flooded  with  de- 
spair. 

"Fortunata!"  he  said  piteously,  "For- 
tunata!" 

And  he  tried  to  rise  and  go  away, 
but  the  nun  would  by  no  means  permit 
this,  and  he  argued  and  struggled  with 
her,  and  talked  so  vehemently  about 
strikes  and  ships  and  milk-jugs  that 
they  thought  him  delirious,  and  were 
quite  sure  of  it  when  he  gave  precisely 
the  same  name,  "Michele  Gabrini,"  as 
the  man  in  the  bed  next  to  him,  who 
had  been  brought  in  at  the  same  time 
from  the  same  accident,  and  had  bro- 
ken bones  but  no  head  injury,  and  was 
quiet  and  sensible. 

Katharine  Wylde. 


(To  be  concluded.) 
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Admirers  of  a  painter's  finished  art 
may  often  turn  with  profit  to  his 
sketches  and  even  find  in  these  some- 
thing they  missed  iD  that;  but,  natu- 
rally, the  public  prefers  the  master- 
piece. If  Taine's  early  letters  were 
only  (as  undoubtedly  they  are)  a  curi- 
ous series  of  studies  for  his  Theory  of 
Mmd,  we  would  recommend  them  only 
to  the  inner  circle  of  his  admirers. 

But  they  touch  the  general  heart  by 
their  spontaneous  revelation  of  a  rare 
and  charming  character.  Here  is  a 
young  solitary,  roaming  far  afield, 
careless  of  mortals, 

Fier  et  m6me  un  peu  farouche, 

existing  for  other  than  human  ends 
and  needs,  dwelling  continually  in  the 
presence  of  an  invisible  goddess,  think- 
ing   high    thoughts,    living    laborious 

*  "  H.  Taine,  sa  vie  et  sa  correspondance." 
T.  i.,  "Correspondance  de  jeunesse,"  1847— 
1853.    Paris:    Hachette,  1602. 
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days,  chaste  but  not  untender,  candid, 
noble,  loyal  and  reserved.  Never  was 
mortal  more  happily  named!  He  is  in 
very  truth  Hippolytus. 

Hippolyte  Taine  was  born  at  Vouzi- 
ers  in  the  Ardennes  on  the  21st  April, 
1828.  He  came  of  a  good  old  bourgeois 
stock.  His  forbears  for  many  genera- 
tions had  been  lawyers,  manufacturers, 
Government  officials,  in  his  native 
province;  practical  men,  they  were  yet 
distinguished  among  their  fellow  citi- 
zens by  a  taste  for  philosophy  and 
natural  science.  Taine's  father,  a  law- 
yer, married  his  cousin,  had  a  son,  two 
daughters,  and  died  when  Hippolyte 
was  twelve  years  old.  The  widow 
moved  to  Paris  for  the  conveniences  of 
education;  her  father,  a  retired  Sub- 
Prefect,  gave  the  little  household  the 
protection  of  his  society.  The  old 
gentleman  was  a  good  mathematician, 
and  developed  this  faculty  in  his 
grandson;    of    the    two    little    sisters, 
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Virginie,  the  elder,  studied  painting, 
Sophie  music.  Each  had  some  talent; 
the  home  was  cultivated,  happy  and 
united— nothing  rough  or  common  came 
nigh  it.  At  school,  Hippolyte  experi- 
enced continual  triumphs;  at  college 
he  was  the  man  of  his  year.  And,  as 
we  know,  at  an  early  age— under  thirty 
—he  made  a  great  and  striking  success 
in  letters  and  philosophy.  But  between 
these  two  fortunate  epochs  there  stand 
a  few  years  of  trial,  rebuff,  almost  of 
persecution,  and  it  is  this  period  which 
is  covered  by  these  early  letters.  A 
sort  of  milder  Inquisition  reigned  then 
in  France,  especially  directed  against 
the  Liberals  of  politics  and  thought. 
An  historian  of  social  life  under  the 
Second  Empire  would  find  much  ma- 
terial in  the  book  before  us. 


I. 


As  we  have  long  divined,  Hippolyte 
Taine  was,  first  of  all,  a  man  of  feel- 
ing. He  was  so  reserved  and  delicate 
in  mind  that,  during  his  lifetime,  no 
mention  might  be  made  of  his  familiar 
attitude  without  giving  pain;  his 
friends  were  careful  to  avoid  mention- 
ing his  habits  and  preferences,  so  that, 
in  this  case,  it  was  difficult  to  obtain 
the  evidence.  These  letters,  however, 
serve  to  corroborate  our  opinion.  A 
devoted  brother,  a  most  loving  son,  an 
ardent  and  faithful  friend  here  ex- 
presses himself  with  simplicity.  We 
would  fain  have  printed  on  the  title- 
page  a  passage  from  the  author's  The- 
ory of  Mind  (de  V Intelligence),  where,  in 
treating  of  the  different  kinds  of  mem- 
ory he  remarks:  "For  myself,  being  a 
man  inclined,  above  all,  to  feeling,  the 
only  thing  which  my  memory  repro- 
duces entire  and  intact  is  the  precise 
and  particular  shade  of  an  emotion — 
be  it  harsh,  tender,  strange,  gentle  or 
melancholy— which  accompanied  of  old 
some  outer  and  bodily  sensation.  I  can 
thus  renew  at  will  even  the  most  com- 


plicated and  delicate  of  my  inner  pains 
and  pleasures,  with  an  extreme  exacti- 
tude, at  a  great  distance  of  time." 

While  still  at  school,  Hippolyte  Taine 
formed  more  than  one  great  friendship 
destined  to  leave  its  mark  upon  his 
mind  and  to  last  throughout  his  life. 
Cornelis  de  Witt,  the  future  son-in-law 
of  Guizot,  and  Crosnier  de  Varigny 
were  faithfully  loved;  but  the  two  cher- 
ished friends  of  his  heart  were  Planat 
—the  future  Marcellin  of  the  Tie  Pa- 
risienne— who  first  took  him  to  the 
Print  Room  of  the  Louvre;  and  Pre- 
vost-Paradol,  who  was  to  be  the  bril- 
liant essayist  and  satirist  still  well  re- 
membered, and  who  died  so  tragically, 
while  French  Ambassador  at  Washing- 
ton. Later  on,  the  dearest  friend  of 
all— Edouard  de  Suckau,  a  mild  young 
Alsatian  philosopher— was  to  make 
Taine's  acquaintance  at  the  Normal 
School.  Chiefly  to  these,  with  his 
motherland  sisters,  are  these  early  let- 
ters addressed. 

Taine  was  born  a  Catholic;  at  fif- 
teen, or  thereabouts,  his  religious  con- 
victions fell  from  him  one  by  one. 
"Reason  appeared  in  me  like  a  ray  of 
light."  At  first  the  world  was  a  chill 
one — how  desolate  and  naked  in  the 
beams  of  that  unearthly  inner  dawn! 
The  silent  lad  suffered  with  all  the 
force  of  a  vehement  sensibility:  "never 
more  than  when  admiring  some  beauti- 
ful spectacle,  and  especially  a  country 
landscape,  for  I  felt  I  could  find  no 
object  for  the  ardor  and  the  force 
within  me."  Then  the  course  of  his 
studies  brought  him  in  contact  with 
metaphysics.  "It  was  my  salvation," 
he  exclaims  in  an  interesting  fragment 
(La  Destin6e  Humaine)  written  at  the 
age  of  twenty. 

Englishmen  are  rarely  bred  to  philos- 
ophy, and  cannot  easily  conceive  the 
effervescence,  the  exhilaration,  pro- 
duced in  a  thoughtful  young  French- 
man by  the  customary  course  of  meta- 
physical studies. 
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Taine  writes  to  his  Professor  in  1847: 
"I  have  Descartes  open  on  my  table. 
One  of  my  prizes  at  school  was  a  vol- 
ume of  Jouffroy.  Unless  I  greatly  mis- 
take, I  have  always  had  a  certain 
facility  for  understanding  abstractions 
and  for  finding  generalities.  Perhaps 
such  gifts  are  natural  to  a  cold  and 
serious  nature." 

He  was  just  nineteen.  Hitherto  his 
masters  had  taught  him  how  to  com- 
bine elegant  phrases  and  to  express 
himself  correctly;  now,  for  the  first 
time,  he  was  shown  the  laws  of 
thought.  For  many  months  he  lived 
in  a  tumult  of  ideas,  systems,  and  the- 
ories, soaring  above  reality;  soon  he 
was  to  rise  on  the  wings  of  Hegel  to 
the  dim  indistinguishable  Fount  of 
universal  being;  soon  he  was,  with 
Condillac,  to  seize  the  delicate  mechan- 
ism of  the  human  mind.  For  a  lad  of 
sensitive  feeling,  recently  bereaved  of 
his  religion,  the  obvious  resource  was 
Pantheism,  of  an  ardent,  poetic,  and 
pious  character.  Something  of  this 
early  faith  was  always  to  remain  and 
color  the  writings  of  the  future  philos- 
opher; few  persons  changed  so  little 
between  twenty  and  sixty.  In  August, 
1848,  on  leaving  school,  he  wrote  to 
his  comrade,  Prevost-Paradol,  a  letter 
which  I  beg  leave  to  quote  in  French, 
finding  it  an  example,  remarkable  in 
a  schoolboy,  of  the  style,  at  once  ex- 
uberant and  precise,  peculiar  to  the 
finished  art  of  Taine:— 

Ma  philosophie  ne  m'est  pas  inutile 
pour  mes  plaisirs.  Je  trouve  la  Nature 
cent  fois  plus  belle  depuis  que  j'ai  re- 
flechia  ce  qu'elle  est.  Quand  maintenant 
je  regarde  les  longs  mouvements  des 
arbres,  le  jeu  de  la  lumi&re,  la  richesse 
et  le  luxe  de  toutes  ces  formes  et  de 
toutes  ces  couleurs,  quand  j'Scoute  ce 
bruit  sourd,  incertain,  continuel,  har- 
monieux,  qui  s'enfle  et  diminue  tour  a. 
tour  dans  les  bois,  je  sens  la  presence 
de  la  vie  universale;  je  ne  regarde 
plus  le  monde  comme  une  machine 
mais  comme  un  animal;  je  trouve  que 


la  solitude  est  animee  et  parlante  et 
que  l'ame  se  met  facilement  &  l'unis- 
son  de  cette  vie  si  simple  et  si  endor- 
mie  qui  est  celle  des  etres  inferieurs 
a  l'homme. 


II. 


In  November,  1848,  Hippolyte  Taine 
entered  the  Ecole  Normale,  a  college 
of  the  French  University  designed  to 
supply  schoolmasters  and  professors 
to  the  Lycees  and  Faculties  of  France; 
admittance  is  obtained  by  a  competi- 
tive examination,  and,  save  for  an  en- 
trance fee  of  something  under  twenty 
pounds,  for  three  years  the  students 
are  instructed,  lodged,  and  boarded 
free  of  cost.  Residence  is  enforced  and 
rules  are  strict.  The  students  of  the 
Sorbonne,  the  Ecole  Agronomique,  the 
Hautes  Etudes,  Ecole  des  Langues, 
land  other  colleges  of  Paris  lodge  in 
the  town  or  live  in  their  families, 
merely  attending  a  course  of  lectures 
at  their  own  free  will;  Normale,  on  the 
contrary,  is  a  sort  of  priory  for  stu* 
dents— Taine  calls  it  Le  Convent;  hours 
are  early  there,  men  work  hard,  scorn 
delights,  live  plainly,  think,  debate,  dis- 
cover. At  the  end  of  the  three  years 
the  students  pass  an  examination,  open 
to  all  the  other  colleges  of  the  Univer- 
sity, in  order  to  obtain  the  Fellowship, 
or  Agr^gation,  which  entitles  them  to 
a  post  in  the  schools  of  the  State. 
Many  young  men  enter  Normale  mere- 
ly for  the  convenience  of  an  incompar- 
able education— Normale  is  the  Balliol 
of  France— without  availing  them- 
selves of  the  privileges  of  the  Fellow- 
ship; thus,  among  Taine's  companions, 
Edmond  About  was  to  become  a  novel- 
ist and  archaeologist,  Francisque  Sar- 
cey  a  dramatic  critic,  as  also  J.  J. 
Weiss,  and  Perraud  a  Roman  cardinal, 
while  Prevost-Paradol,  who  entered 
the  school  in  Taine's  second  year,  was 
to  die  an  ambassador,  at  forty. 

From  1840  to  1851  the  brilliant  Normal 
School  was  in  one  of  its  most  brilliant 
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moments.  It  was  a  centre  of  Liberal- 
ism in  politics  and  thought;  the  Direc- 
tor was  Dubois,  the  founder  of  the 
Globe;  the  Director  of  Studies  was  Eti- 
enne  Vacherot,  the  philosopher,  author 
of  a  remarkable  work  on  the  Alexan- 
drians, a  man  of  rare  mentality  and 
character,  of  whom  Taine  was  to  leave 
a  striking  portrait  in  the  postscript  to 
his  Philosophes  Classiques,  under  the 
name  of  M.  Paul.  Here  About,  Sarcey, 
Taine,  Perraud,  Greard,  de  Suckau, 
Prevost-Paradol,  with  the  young  doc- 
tor of  the  school,  Gueneau  de  Mussy, 
used  to  hold  memorable  symposia. 
Certain  ideas  were  in  the  air,  and  no- 
tably that  great  and  ancient  theory  of 
development  re-animated  by  Hegel, 
which  Darwin  was  shortly  to  confirm. 
A  glance,  first  at  Renan's  Avenir  de  la 
Science,  then  at  these  early  Letters  of 
Taine's,  shows  how  much  alike,  to- 
wards 1850,  thought  two  young  men 
of  wholly  different  character  and  ex- 
traction, but  of  almost  the  same  age, 
of  a  like  susceptibility  to  philosophical 
ideas,  and  each  of  them  (as  Renan 
says  of  himself)  "atteint  d'une  forte 
encSphalite,"  that  is  to  say,  living  in  a 
brain-fever.  At  this  time,  however,  the 
two  young  thinkers  had  never  met,  and 
Taine  first  became  aware  of  Renan's 
existence  by  a  striking  article  from  his 
pen  on  Primitive  Language,  published 
in  the  Liberty  de  Penser  for  December, 
1848,  from  which  our  young  Normalian 
took  copious  notes. 

In  this  environment  Taine  ought  to 
have  been,  and  finally  was,  almost  ab- 
solutely happy.  But  the  extraordinary 
sensitiveness  of  his  constitution  made 
him  always  at  his  worst  and  most 
miserable  in  the  society  of  strangers. 
During  his  first  months  at  Normale  he 
suffered  from  one  of  those  periods  of 
hypochondria  which  were  the  recur- 
rent trouble  of  his  life;  to  this  home- 
bred and  fastidious  youth  the  inele- 
gant and  somewhat  de'braille'  way  of 
life,    the   hilarious    familiarity    of    his 


fellow-students  was  a  burthen.  When 
once  the  black  dog  slipped  from  his 
back  no  one  was  more  charming,  more 
brilliant,  more  amiable.  A  great  friend- 
ship with  one  of  his  comrades,  Ed- 
ouard  de  Suckau,  soon  restored  him  to 
this  happier  self,  and  Taine  became 
the  natural  leader  of  the  young  men 
whose  vitality  had  weighed  upon  his 
spirits.  One  of  his  companions,  M. 
Charaux,  has  left  a  touching  sketch  of 
the  young  philosopher:  "The  Taine  of 
our  early  years,  so  pure  and  calm  of 
expression,  with  his  gentle,  half-veiled 
glance,  his  head  held  slightly  on  one 
side  in  his  customary  attitude  of  the 
listening  disciple." 

Professors  and  students  alike  pro- 
claimed him,  for  depth  and  variety  of 
knowledge,  the  first  man  of  his  year. 
His  encyclopaedic  learning  astonished 
his  comrades,  who,  in  any  vexed  ques- 
tion, used  to  turn  to  his  pages,  as  they 
said:  "Ou  est  Taine?  Allons  le  feuil- 
leter!"  He  was  an  authority  on  all 
their  special  hobbies;  with  one  or  an- 
other he  studied  medicine,  physiology, 
natural  science,  history,  theology, 
metaphysics,  sociology,  and  literature; 
he  revelled  in  music.  With  two  of  his 
fellow  students  he  loved  to  play  the 
trios  and  sonatas  of  Mozart  and  Bee- 
thoven—"though  he  puts  too  much 
philosophy  into  his  music,"  exclaimed 
the  violinist.  One  can  hardly  put  too 
much  philosophy  into  Beethoven,  and 
the  magnificent  description  of  the  last 
sonata  in  Thomas  Graindorge  shows 
that  Taine,  at  least,  had  the  root  of 
the  matter  in  him. 

The  one  fault  that,  wisely  enough, 
his  teachers  rebuke  is  "an  excessive 
love  of  abstractions."  Of  these  teach- 
ers one,  at  all  events— Etienne  "Vach- 
erot—has  proved  himself  a  critic  and 
psychologist  of  no  mean  rank,  for  his 
notes  on  Taine,  written  while  the 
young  man  was  at  Normale  under  his 
care,  are  an  admirable  moral  portrait: 
in  the  light  of  Taine's  subsequent  ca- 
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reer,  we  see  not  a  word  to  change.  It 
is  rare  indeed  that  the  insight  of  a  con- 
temporary should  be  so  just  and  so  il- 
luminating. 

The  hardest  working,  the  most  re- 
markable student  I  have  known  at  the 
Normal  School.  He  has  a  prodigious 
fund  of  learning  for  his  years,  and  an 
ardor,  an  avidity  in  acquiring  knowl- 
edge of  which  I  have  never  seen  an 
example.  His  mind  is  most  remark- 
able for  rapidity  of  conception,  deli- 
cacy, subtlety  and  force  of  thought. 
Only  he  understands,  conceives,  opines 
and  formulates  too  soon— he  has,  in- 
deed, an  excessive  love  of  formulas 
and  definitions  to  which  too  often  he 
sacrifices  the  reality  of  things,  but 
quite  unconsciously,  for  no  mind  could 
be  more  sincere.  Taine  will  be  a  re- 
markable professor,  but  especially  a 
savant  of  the  first  rank,  if  his  health 
allow  him  to  live  long  enough  to  carry 
out  his  ideas.  Notwithstanding  great 
gentleness  of  character  and  the  most 
amiable  manners,  his  mind  is  of  an 
indomitable  firmness;  no  one  exercises 
the  least  influence  on  his  way  of  think- 
ing. As  for  the  rest  he  is  hardly  of 
our  world  of  flesh  and  blood.  Spinoza's 
motto  will  be  his:  Live  to  think!  His 
behavior  and  conduct  are  excellent.  As 
for  his  morals,  I  doubt  whether  this 
rare  spirit  knows  any  passion  save  the 
love  of  Truth.  In  all  examinations 
and  competitions  he  is  by  far  the  first 
of  his  year. 

While  Taine  was  developing  his  bril- 
liant gifts  in  an  atmosphere  of  loving 
appreciation,  the  face  of  the  world  in 
France  was  slowly  changing.  The 
Paris  outside  the  gates  of  the  Normal 
School  was  no  longer  the  Liberal  Paris 
he  had  left  in  1848.  In  1851,  on  the 
eve  of  the  coup  d'etat,  conservative  and 
clerical  ideas  ruled  the  day.  From  high 
quarters  a  secret  fiat  had  gone  forth 
to  discourage  too  much  philosophy  in 
the  instructors  of  youth,  and  Taine's 
reputation,  which  had  spread  beyond 
the  "Convent"  walls,  in  no  wise  com- 
mended him  to  his  future  examiners. 

In  vain  his  Professors  warned  him  to 


avoid  the  expression  of  ideas  which 
might  prove  a  scandal  to  those  in 
power,  and,  above  all,  to  quote  no 
author  later  than  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, avoiding  the  theories  of  Hegel. 
Fate  was  against  him.  In  September, 
1851,  he  went  before  his  jury:  the 
president  was  Count  Joseph  Portalis; 
the  members  were  idealist  philosophers 
such  as  Franck,  Gamier,  and  the  Abb6 
Noirot.  It  is  true  Benard  was  of  the 
number— the  translator  of  Hegel,  who 
first  had  lent  the  German's  books  to 
Taine  some  two  years  before;  thanks 
to  him  Taine  was  not  rejected  after 
the  oral  examination.  Portalis  and 
Franck  appear  to  have  been  violently 
prejudiced  against  the  young  candidate 
—far  more  so  than  the  indulgent  cleric. 
The  oral  examination  for  the  Fellow- 
ship consists  of  two  debates  and  a  les- 
son given  in  presence  of  the  examiners. 
In  the  debate  a  fellow  student  appears 
to  have  done  his  best  to  trip  up  the 
man  of  his  year;  the  question  was: 
"The  proofs  of  the  Deity  contained  in 
Bossuet."  "Sir,"  cried  this  young  man, 
"you  appear  to  confuse  Bossuet  and 
Spinoza!"  The  shaft  struck  home; 
Portalis  or  Franck  might  have  set  it 
winging.  The  lesson  gave  no  greater 
satisfaction.  "Over  the  heads  of  the 
audience,"  said  the  examiners,  and 
thought  not  they  pronounced  a  verdict 
on  themselves.  Brief,  Taine  was 
plucked,  to  the  no  small  scandal  of  the 
University.  "You  cannot  imagine," 
writes  Prevost-Paradol,  "with  what 
force,  clearness,  precision,  logic  and 
elevation  my  friend  Taine  conducted 
the  debate.  I  was  proud  of  him.  Never 
had  I  seen  him  so  supple,  so  nervous, 
so  lucid,  so  perfectly  at  his  ease.  His 
speech  was  animated  and  regular,  with 
a  contained  ardor,  an  inner  flame 
which  gave  life  to  his  words.  It  was 
passion  clad  in  reason;— and  they  re- 
fused him!" 

"My  dear  Taine,"  wrote  Jules  Simon, 
"all  your  masters  will  tell  you,  as  I 
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tell  you,  that  your  success  appeared  to 
us  certain."  "At  least  you  ought  to 
have  been  classed  first  on  the  list," 
wrote  M.  Vacherot.  "I  hear  you  were 
condemned  for  heresy." 

So,  with  a  great  injustice  mitigated 
by  the  sympathy  and  applause  of  his 
friends  and  masters,  ended  the  college 
days  of  Taine. 

III. 

The  first  man  of  his  year,  as  such, 
had  hoped  for  a  post  in  reach  of  Paris, 
where  he  might  have  seen  his  mother 
and  sisters,  worked  in  the  public  libra- 
ries, continued  to  frequent  his  friends. 
But,  after  his  disgrace,  he  was  content 
to  accept  the  place  of  locum  tenens  to 
the  Professor  of  Philosophy  at  the 
country  college  of  Nevers.  A  college 
is  something  less  than  a  lycSe,  though 
also  a  sort  of  public  school;  as  for  the 
post,  I  do  not  think  it  exists  in  our 
English  system— it  is  the  highest  in  the 
degrees  of  school-teaching:  the  lessons 
on  philosophy  being,  so  to  speak,  a 
sort  of  transition  between  the  school 
curriculum  and  a  university  course; 
they  are  generally  addressed  to  lads 
between  eighteen  and  twenty  years  of 
age,  and  treat  of  ethics  and  meta- 
physics. 

The  titular  professor  was  absent  for 
reasons  of  health.  Taine  knew  that 
his  exile  could  not  last  for  more  than 
six  months;  his  new  duties  were  not 
unpleasant  to  him.  Injustice  itself  will 
often  act  as  a  spur  to  a  generous  na~ 
ture,  increasing  the  power  to  act  and 
to  excel.  The  first  months  at  Nevers 
were  not  unhappy.  With  fifty  pounds 
a  year,  a  shelf  of  books,  a  piano,  time 
to  think  and  leisure  to  write,  the  young 
philosopher  delared  himself  a  man  to 
be  envied.  The  first  draught  of  soli- 
tude is  apt  to  fly  to  the  head;  and 
though,  if  prolonged,  the  after  effects 
may  be  unpleasant,  the  initial  sensa- 
tion is  exciting. 


I  shall  make  no  visits;  my  mind  is 
too  much  of  an  aristocrat  and  Nevers 
too  Boeotian.  But,  half  the  day,  I  dwell 
in  a  happier  sphere,  with  my  absent 
friends,  my  books,  my  piano,  and  above 
all  my  work.  I  am  making  experi- 
ments on  myself  and  have  begun  a 
long  study  on  sensations.  You  know 
that  I  believe  our  feelings— our  bodily 
sensations— to  be  the  starting  point  of 
all  psychology — In  prying  into  them.  I 
hope  to  find  some  evidence  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  soul  .  .  .  with  my  feet 
on  the  fire-dogs,  reading,  smoking,  stir- 
ring the  logs,  I  lead  the  life  of  a  her- 
mit. Sure  of  my  brain-full,  I  care  little 
enough  about  the  rest,  and  so  at  least 
am  certain  of  never  being  bored.  What 
a  word,  my  dear,  is  that  word  of  home: 
chez  soi!  With  a  fire,  books,  tobacco 
and  a  piano,  a  fig  for  ennui! 

Hegel  and  Condillac  were  still  his 
masters:  an  odd  pair,  who  surely  never 
thought  to  run  in  harness;  a  reader  no 
less  odd,  who  found  in  either  an  equal 
pleasure!  In  their  co-ordination,  con- 
firmed by  studies  in  the  school  of 
Claude  Bernard  and  the  great  modern 
physiologists,  we  find  the  starting 
point  of  Taine's  psychology;  but  in  the 
end  Condillac  was  to  influence  him  in- 
finitely more  than  Hegel.  Many  years 
later,  in  his  Philosophes  Classiques,  he 
referred  to  this  not  unhappy  autumn 
at  Nevers. 

For  a  whole  year,  in  the  provinces 
I  read  Hegel  every  day,  and  it  is  prob- 
able that  never  again  shall  I  find  the 
fine  freshness  of  those  first  impres- 
sions. Imagine  Spinoza,  topping  Aris- 
totle, lifted  on  to  that  pyramid  of  sci- 
ences which  modern  experiments  have 
piled  up  during  these  last  three  hun- 
dred years.  Half  suffocated,  I  rolled 
through  the  deeps  of  Being  and  Noth- 
ingness, rapt,  as  it  seemed  for  ever 
from  the  solid  earth,  and  I  might  have 
thought  that  science  could  no  further 
go,  if,  far  off,  on  the  corner  of  my 
study  table,  I  had  not  caught  a  glimpse 
of  a  volume  of  Voltaire  supporting  a 
treatise  by  Condillac. 

If   our   mortal    happiness,    as    Taine 
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loved  to  declare,  lies  in  being  able  to 
escape  from  the  real  world  for  five  or 
six  hours  every  day,  then  those  first 
months  at  Nevers  were  really  happy. 
His  little  room  enclosed  a  vast  and 
multiple  life,  leading  to  the  Infinite  by 
the  avenues  of  music,  feeling,  and 
philosophy.  His  own  self  supplied  an 
abundant  material  for  his  researches; 
hours  were  passed  in  minute  examina- 
tions of  the  five  senses;  tests  of  hear- 
ing, sight,  smell,  touch,  and  taste  pa- 
tiently verified.  But  a  schoolmaster 
who  dines  every  day  at  his  inn  cannot 
wholly  evade  contact  with  the  solid 
human  world.  Here,  too,  the  humorous 
mind  of  Taine  found  a  source  of 
amusement. 

This  year  (he  writes  to  his  mother)  is 
perhaps  an  unique  opportunity  for 
examining  the  manners  of  a  country 
town,  its  inhabitants,  its  mediocre 
grammar-school — in  fact,  the  real  prov- 
inces. 

Un   jour    il    redirait    a.    ses   petits 

enfants 
Les  mceurs  de  la  Republique 
Nibernique. 

There  is  an  echo  of  Stendhal  in  this 
phrase  which  we  shall  catch  over  and 
over  again.  Every  very  young  man  of 
genius  is  under  the  influence  of  some 
private  mental  idol.  In  Taine's  case, 
the  invisible  mentor  was  Henry  Beyle, 
and  if  the  humors  of  Nevers  entertain 
him  it  is  because  he  sees  them  through 
the  spectacles  of  Julien  Sorel. 

The  chaplain  is  a  man  of  parts,  but 
a  rascal.  He  returned  my  call;  I  ac- 
companied him  to  the  stair-head  when 
he  left,  and  there  he  said,  "We  can  be 
of  some  use  to  each  other.  We  can 
give  each  other  aid— and  warning.  For 
instance,  will  you  let  me  know  if  any 
of  your  pupils  show  signs  of  irreli- 
gion?"  I  stared  at  him,  struck  dumb, 
and  when  I  had  recovered  sense  enough 
to  answer  he  had  disappeared  down 
the  staircase. 

On  Sundays  our  young  schoolmaster 


took  a  holiday  from  school  and  psy- 
chology alike,  made  up  a  good  fire,  put 
on  a  cosy  smoking  jacket,  and  gave 
himself  up  to  music  and  the  perusal  of 
his  favorite  authors— Which,  all  his  life, 
unchanged,  remained  his  bedside  fa- 
vorites: how  often  have  I  seen  him 
read  them  in  his  last  illness!  There 
was  Stendhal,  of  course,  Sainte-Beuve 
and  Marcus  Aurelius— a  little  after 
(but  still  well  to  the  fore)  we  may 
rank  Balzac.  (Forty  years  later,  how 
often  have  we  quoted  them  together! 
I  remember  saying  to  him  that  the 
Napoleon  of  his  great  history  reminded 
me  of  the  Napoleon  of  Balzac's  M6de- 
cin  de  Campagne.  "Quite  true — quite 
true!"  he  exclaimed  eagerly— "I  owe 
much  to  Balzac!"  And  one  day,  in 
Savoy,  at  his  country  seat,  I  remem- 
ber how  he  tried  to  convert  M.  Renan 
to  the  faith;  but  Renan  could  never 
read  a  novel.  Taine  settled  his  friend 
in  a  comfortable  seat  under  those  big 
trees  near  the  Abbaye  at  Talloires,  by 
the  edge  of  the  lake,  put  in  his  hands 
a  volume  of  Balzac  and  left  him  for 
his  usual  methodical  walk;  on  his  re- 
turn Renan  was  fast  asleep  and  nod- 
ding his  sagacious  head;  Balzac  had 
tumbled  in  the  water.  .  .  Ah,  old  mem- 
ories! vain  digressions!  Yet  less  vain, 
perhaps,  in  this  case  than  in  any  other, 
for  Taine,  once  arrived  at  maturity, 
seldom  revised  a  judgment.  The  old 
friends,  the  old  books,  were  still  the 
new  ones.)  At  Nevers,  in  1851,  Marcus 
Aurelius  was  already  his  comforter; 
Stendhal  and  Sainte-Beuve  were  his 
masters  in  psychology.  In  reading 
these  early  letters  we  often  smile  to 
see  how  Taine  identifies  himself  with 
his  odious  friend  Julien,  qualifying  as 
"prudent,"  "docile,"  "cautious,"  or  even 
"honeyed  and  serpentine,"  a  course  of 
conduct  which,  in  any  eyes  but  his 
own,  appears  the  maddest  audacity 
and  a  flat  flying  in  the  face  of  author- 
ity. When  the  books  at  last  were  shut, 
the  piano  stood  open.     "Since  Happi- 
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ness  and  Beauty  do  not  exist,"  Taine 
was  to  say  in  Gravndorge,  "we  have 
invented  Music  and  Art  in  their 
image."  Beethoven,  Mendelssohn,  Mo- 
zart alternated  with  improvisations, 
'•ridiculous  enough,  no  doubt,"  he  says, 
"as  regards  composition  and  harmony, 
but  which  express  my  ideas  and  make 
me  happy.  The  piano  is  a  magnificent 
instrument.  One's  fingers  ripple  up 
and  down  the  keyboard,  or  else  one 
can  play  full  chords,  with  both  hands, 
from  one  end  to  the  other  of  an  air, 
and  it  sounds  majestic,  like  organ- 
music,   or  Meyerbeer's  operas." 

While  Taine  was  thus  amusing  him- 
self with  books  and  work  and  health- 
ful play,  the  last  months  of  1851,  shod 
with  down,  raced  on  towards  a  great 
catastrophe. 

IV. 

Deep  in  his  philosophy,  Taine  paid 
little  heed  to  the  course  of  external 
events;  was  he  not  quietly  preparing 
a  revolution  of  his  own?  Already,  in 
1849,  at  Normale,  he  had  thrown  on 
paper  the  first  rough  project  of  a 
great  work  which  was  to  occupy  him 
during  more  than  twenty  years,  his 
Theory  of  Mind,  De  I 'Intelligence.  He 
was  in  contradiction  with  the  thinkers 
of  his  day.  The  shades  of  Royer-Col- 
lard  and  Jouffroy,  recently  dead,  en- 
forced by  Victor  Cousin,  Franck  and 
Gamier,  vigorously  alive,  ruled  French 
philosophy  with  a  rod  of  iron.  All 
were  idealists— spiritualists,  as  we  say 
in  France — all  believed  in  the  absolute 
separation  of  soul  and  body,  and 
placed  above  the  apparent  world  an 
ideal  counterpart,  situate  beyond  the 
confines  of  space  and  time,  ruled  by  a 
Providence  distinct  from  the  double 
world  it  governs.  According  to  them 
the  soul  was  free,  absolutely  free,  to 
make  her  choice  of  good  and  evil,  be- 
ing in  no  wise  bound  or  determined 
by  her  mortal  conditions  of  heredity, 


education,  health,  environment,  dis- 
ease. So  proclaimed  the  Sorbonne,  to 
whom  any  other  explanation  of  the 
universe  appeared  a  mischievous  her- 
esy. Meanwhile  Taine  was  reflecting 
that  the  soul  is  free,  given  her  condi- 
tions, to  choose  such  or  such  a  course 
of  action  by  them  determined,  much 
as  a  roller  is  free  to  roll  down  an  in- 
clined plane.  And  to  him  the  spiritual 
and  the  physical  world— the  life  of 
movement  and  the  life  of  moral  emo- 
tion—appeared as  the  double  face  of 
one  mystery,  Nature.  This  philosophy, 
which  we  should  call  Determinist  or 
Monist,  appeared  the  rankest  material- 
ism to  the  Idealists  of  1850. 

In  his  Philosophes  Classiques  Taine 
was  to  give  us  an  illustration  of  the 
systems  then  at  war,  so  happy  that  we 
cannot  do  better  than  reproduce  it 
here,  since  in  considering  the  youth  of 
Taine  it  is  necessary  to  touch  on  this 
vexed  question  of  metaphysics.  "I 
imagine,"  says  he,  "a  living  species, 
let  us  say  the  cornflower.  Every  single 
cornflower  dies  in  the  course  of  a  year, 
but  the  genus  is  maintained  by  the 
seed  which  each  plant  has  produced; 
as  many  cornflowers  will  come  up  next 
year;  the  individual  withers  but  the 
race  survives.  This  race  or  species 
which  always  tends  to  exist,  yet  which 
could  not  exist  without  a  succession  of 
mortal  individuals,  we  will  call  the 
Ideal  Cornflower.  According  to  the 
German  Pantheists  the  Ideal  Corn- 
flower is  God;  and  the  sum  of  all  the 
cornflowers  which  He  produces  is  the 
world.  According  to  the  Materialists, 
there  is  no  ideal  cornflower,  only  indi- 
vidual cornflowers.  According  to  the 
Deists,  there  is  no  ideal  cornflower, 
but  a  remarkably  clever  workman  who 
turns  out  each  individual  cornflower. 
According  to  the  Positivists,  we  have 
no  means  of  ascertaining  the  existence 
of  an  ideal  cornflower;  and  so  it  is 
best  to  occupy  ourselves  with  the  indi- 
vidual cornflowers."  The  last  proposi- 
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tion,  with  just  a  dash  of  the  first,  gives 
the  philosophy  of  Taine. 

Influenced  in  his  early  youth  almost 
exclusively  by  Hegel,  his  analytic 
method  of  research  brought  him  nearer 
year  by  year  to  the  school  of  Condillac. 
Taine  held  that  our  ideas  are  so  many 
signs,  a  sort  of  shorthand,  in  fact, 
which  sums  up  a  mass  of  previously 
acquired  experience  and  sensations.  An 
idea,  in  fact,  is  a  r£sumt,  a  sort  of 
abstract.  A  dog  sniffs  along  a  stubble 
field;  a  certain  scent  raises  in  his  mind 
the  image  of  a  partridge,  a  hare,  or 
perhaps  of  his  master.  That  evolving 
of  an  image  from  a  sensation  is  the 
early  stage  of  thought,  which  after- 
wards goes  on  to  evolve  an  abstraction 
from  a  mass  of  images.  The  man  who 
has  in  his  brain  the  greatest  number 
of  these  signs,  who  can  connect  them 
together,  seize  their  analogies — who 
lives,  in  fact,  with  ease  in  a  world  of 
abstractions— is  the  superior  man,  the 
genius,  thinker  or  poet;  and  the  slower 
we  are  to  connect  the  abstraction  with 
the  image,  and  the  image,, in  its  turn 
with  the  sensation,  the  lower  is  our 
intellectual  rank.  My  husband,  Emile 
Duclaux,  had  an  old  Auvergnate  nurse, 
.a  humble  peasant  woman,  who,  after 
forty  years  of  service,  was  as  simple 
as  the  day  she  first  left  her  mountain 
hamlet.  One  day,  in  Paris,  he  took 
her  to  an  exhibition  of  sculpture.  To 
his  astonishment  she  could  see  no  re- 
semblance between  the  images  and 
the  objects  represented.  She  laughed 
when  he  told  her  that  such  and  such 
a  block  of  salt  was  the  portrait  of  a 
gentleman  (and  yet  he  did  not  show 
her  Rodin's  Balzac),  and,  in  a  group  of 
dogs,  she  could  not  distinguish  the 
heads  from  the  tails.  The  unfamiliar 
sign  meant  nothing  to  Catherine.  .  .  . 
And  yet  even  old  Catherine  lived  in  a 
world  of  abstractions.  When  you  said 
"a  tree,"  she  saw  neither  the  wind- 
baffled  fir-tree  by  the  gate,  nor  the 
cherry  in  the  orchard,  nor   the  beech 


clinging  to  the  mountain-scaur;  when 
you  said  "an  animal,",  she  called  up  the 
image  neither  of  a  fox  nor  a  fowl,  but 
perfectly  understood  something  as  dif- 
ferent from  any  single  living  thing  as 
yon  stiff,  stone,  colorless  shape,  from 
a  pied  Cantal  sheep-dog,  with  its  point- 
ed nose,  odd  blue  eyes,  bushy  tail  and 
furry  coat,  live  and  barking.  Her  stock 
was  smaller,  that  is  all.  Memory, 
learning,  imagination  had  supplied  her 
with  few  images,  fewer  abstractions. 
And  since  these  are  the  food  of 
thought,  la  vieille  Catherine  was  not  a 
great  thinker. 

I  am  well  on  in  my  study  of  sensa- 
tions (Taine  wrote  to  his  friend,  de 
Suckau,  in  November,  1851),  I  make 
the  most  curious  discoveries.  Our 
school— much  more  idealist  than  it 
knew— has  unconsciously  feared  to 
probe  too  closely  the  relations  of  soul 
and  body.  Remember  that,  according 
to  me,  our  sensations  comprehend  that 
inner  sort  which  we  call  images,  which 
are  the  objects  of  consciousness  in  all 
the  higher  workings  of  the  mind.  No 
one  yet  has  probably  studied  the  con- 
nections of  these  images.  That  is  my 
province!  Thine  also!  Psychology  is 
our  trysting-place. 


V. 


Meanwhile,  on  the  2nd  of  December 
of  this  same  year,  1851,  M.  Louis 
Bonaparte  (who  for  three  years  had 
been  President  of  the  French  Repub- 
lic, to  which  he  had  taken  the  oath  of 
allegiance)  suddenly  arrested  all  the 
leading  members  of  the  Republican 
and  Royalist  parties,  pronounced  the 
dissolution  of  the  Legislative  Assem- 
bly, and  usurped  the  supreme  power. 
An  appeal  to  the  people  confirmed  the 
Prince-President  in  his  rights  for  a 
period  of  ten  years,  and,  as  we  know, 
in  1852,  a  second  plebiscite  elevated 
him  to  the  rank  of  Emperor  with  the 
style  of  Napoleon  III. 

This  "operation  de  police,"  as  M.  de 
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Vogiie  has  called  it,  did  not  come  to 
pass  without  resistance.  Some  thou- 
sands of  Liberal  Frenchmen,  more  or 
less  eminent,  were  murdered,  sent  into 
exile,  or  transported  beyond  the  seas. 
All  over  France  indignant  towns  and 
villages  rose  up  in  protest  and  revolt. 
At  Clamecy,  near  Nevers,  the  populace 
carried  the  town  by  assault,  burned 
and  pillaged  private  property,  and 
murdered  the  police.  Troops  were  sent 
down  from  Paris  to  maintain  order, 
and  aggravated  the  butchery.  Taine 
shrunk  in  a  violent  recoil  from  usurper 
and  insurgents  alike. 

O  politics,  hideous  word!  Those  in 
power  steal  public  liberty,  shoot  down 
some  three  or  four  thousand  citizens, 
commit  perjury.  The  populace  steals 
and  murders.  I  dare  not  form  a  wish 
for  the  triumph  of  either  combatant 
nor  choose  between  a  Russian  autoc- 
racy or  an  anarchy  of  secret  societies. 
I'd  rather  cut  off  my  hand  than  offer 
it  to  either  party. 

The  triumph  of  the  people  would 
mean  a  general  pillage,  probably  a 
civil  war.  I  could  only  wish  for  the 
triumph  of  an  idea.  I  can  see  Right 
nowhere.  I  can  but  resign  myself  to 
being  of  no  party,  to  hating  all  alike, 
as  I  long  for  the  advent  of  Knowledge 
and  Honor.  Meanwhile  Philosophy 
opens  her  sanctuary.  Edita  doctrina 
sapientum  templa  serena. 

English  people  have  often  an  affec- 
tion for  the  Second  Empire.  I  have 
always  wondered  why!  Especially  in 
its  first  period  of  absolute  government, 
from  1852  to  1860,  it  seems  to  me,  at 
least,  the  most  odious  regime  in  mod- 
ern history,  more  Spanish  than  French 
in  its  coarse  display,  its  brutality,  and 
its  extraordinary  mingling  of  the  hy- 
pocrisy of  a  dominant  clergy  with  the 
frivolity  of  soldiers  and  women.  No 
place  in  it  anywhere  for  a  free  mind 
or  honest  speech.  From  the  first  day 
our  young  schoolmaster  at  Nevers  ap- 
pears to  have  foreseen  the  course  of 
affairs. 


It  was  clear  that  M.  Bonaparte  would 
support  and  be  supported  by  the  Cleri- 
cal Party.  First  of  all,  the  memory  of 
his  uncle;  secondly,  the  need  of  count- 
ing on  the  only  really  powerful  cor- 
poration in  France.  Be  sure  that, 
against  the  spread  of  ideas,  he  will  use 
everything  that  is  their  enemy:  the 
brutal  discipline  of  the  army,  the  sel- 
fishness and  cowardice  of  the  landed 
interest,  the  country  legends  of  Na- 
poleon, and  that  great  extinguisher  the 
Clergy.  As  for  us  we  smell  of  brim- 
stone! They  will  probably,  suppress 
Philosophy  as  a  means  of  entering  the 
University. 

And  in  fact  some  three  weeks  after 
the  Coup  d'Etat,  on  Christmas  Day, 
1851,  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction 
suppressed  the  examination  in  Philos- 
ophy for  the  Agrtgation.  Henceforth 
inoffensive  Rhetoric  alone  dangled  in 
her  persuasive  hand  the  keys  of  the 
Sorbonne.  "As  if  it  were  a  Praise  ito 
know  what  might  be  Said  and  not 
what  should  be  Thought."  (But  there 
is  a  world  of  difference  between  a 
Bonaparte  and  a  Bacon.) 

The  suppression  of  this  examination 
blocked,  so  to  speak,  the  future  of 
Taine.  He  could  not  pass  in  rhetoric 
with  a  thesis  on  sensations.  All  his 
plans  had  to  be  made  over  anew.  But 
the  problems  of  private  conduct  were 
so  pressing  that  at  first  he  had  little 
time  to  think  even  of  his  nearest  inter- 
ests. His  friends  were  among  the  van- 
quished party— the  Liberals;  Prevost- 
Paradol  urged  him  to  join  them  in  a 
public  protest  against  the  usurper.  But 
here  Taine  rebelled:  his  convictions 
asserted  the  right  of  the  majority  to 
choose  their  ruler,  and  had  not  the 
plebiscite,  however  obtained,  confirmed 
the  authority,  now  legitimate,  of  the 
usurper?  Napoleon  III.  was  abhorrent 
to  his  soul.  When,  on  the  morrow  of 
the  'Coup  d'Etat,  the  Rector  of  the 
College  of  Nevers  had  asked  Taine  to 
sign  an  address  of  "gratitude  and  fe- 
licitation" to  the  Prince-President,  the 
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young  man  flatly  refused,  and  in  so 
doing  was  alone  among  his  colleagues. 
But  since  then  the  plebiscite  had  de- 
clared Napoleon  the  Elect  of  the  Na- 
tion. There  was  nothing  to  do  but  to 
acquiesce. 

In  Paris  the  Liberals  went  singing 
to  their  martyrdom.  And  here  was 
Taine  quietly  taking  the  oath  of  al- 
legiance! Such  conduct  seemed  inex- 
plicable, and  almost  unpardonable,  to 
his  fiery  young  friend  Prevost-Paradol. 
Normale  had  made  a  point  of  its  re- 
sistance; Vacherot,  Libert,  Dubois, 
Jules  Simon  and  others  of  Taine's  old 
masters  were  giving  lessons  for  their 
bread;  Prevost  kept  his  renegade  friend 
informed  of  each  heroic  detail.  The 
words  were  courteous  enough,  but, 
says  Taine,  "the  tone  conveys  clearly 
enough:  'my  friend  Taine  is  half  a 
coward;  he  quiets  with  sophistries  an 
uneasy  conscience.' "  What  seemed 
sophistries  to  the  ardent  young  Liberal 
were  to  his  friend  laws  of  reason  and 
therefore  laws  of  conduct.  "Seven 
million  votes,"  he  replies  to  Prevost, 
"cannot  make  wrong  right,  or  justify 
the  conduct  of  M.  Bonaparte,  but  they 
give  him  a  right  to  be  obeyed." 

"Seven  million  horses!"  ejaculates 
Prevost  in  a  fit  of  temper.  "Exactly," 
rejoins  his  friend.  "And  seven  million 
horses  have  no  doubt  a  moral  right  to 
dispose  of  their  own  possessions.  An 
idiot  is  master  of  his  field.  .  .  Truth 
has  not  changed — Pascal's  apologue  is 
just  as  true  as  ever.  Do  you  remem- 
ber it?  'Who  is  to  take  precedence? 
The  wisest,  you  say;  but  who  shall 
decide?  Yonder  man  has  four  lackeys 
and  I  have  one;  let  him  pass  first;  his 
right  can  be  counted  on  our  fingers  and 
I  should  be  a  fool  to  contest  if  Now 
the  majority  has  chosen  Bonaparte." 

And  Taine  refuses  to  give  way  or  yet 
to  quarrel  with  his  friend.  "Do  you 
think  I  could  break  a  friendship  of 
five  years'  standing!  Brothers  in  phi- 
losophy,   politics    and    literature,    our 


minds  were  born  together,  or  rather 
each  fathered  the  other."  And  the 
bond  resists,  but  not  without  a  mo- 
mentary sense  of  tension,  detachment 
— as  the  Italians  say,  distacco. 

Blamed  at  Nevers  for  his  hostile  at- 
titude to  the  new  order  of  things,  re- 
garded by  his  friends  as  a  virtuous 
sort  of  traitor,  Taine  found  himself 
surrounded  by  a  moral  atmosphere 
singularly  chill  and  dull.  In  the  nat- 
ural reaction  from  the  violent  excite- 
ment of  December  and  January,  he  fell 
again  a  victim  to  his  customary  foe  of 
'melancholy.  This  form  of  hypochon- 
dria, which  appears  to  be  an  exhaus- 
tion of  the  cerebro-cardiac  nerves,  is 
common  in  persons  of  the  literary  tem- 
perament, and,  though  probably  less 
serious  than  distressing,  is  indeed  a 
most  crippling  affliction  while  it  lasts. 
Taine  was  to  know  it  later  in  its  gra- 
vest form;  at  Nevers  in  1852  he  was 
less  sick  than  sorry.  As  a  rule,  in  these 
moments,  he  strove  to  lose  himself  in 
work;  but  could  he  drown  care  in  the 
niceties  of  Latin  prose  and  Greek 
verse,  grown  as  indifferent  to  him  as 
his  childhood's  toys?  He  found  it  im- 
possible to  take  seriously  an  examina- 
tion in  Classics,  and  he  had  not  in  all 
the  town  a  single  friend  with  whom  to 
talk  over  his  difficulties. 

His  letters  to  Edouard  de  Suckau  are 
a  mirror  of  his  state,  which  he  de- 
scribes alternately  as  a  "painful  numb- 
ness," a  "moral  asphyxia"  and  a  "tor- 
mented nightmare."  All  the  charm 
had  gone  from  solitude;  he  saw  now 
that,  if  indeed  the  solitary  be  free,  it 
is  with  the  wrecked  unenviable  free- 
dom of  drifting  spars  and  flotsam. 
Human  activity  presupposes  human  re- 
lations; few  indeed  can  support  unde- 
jected  the  hermit's  life.  Even  though 
a  man  sequester  himself  to  attain  a 
higher  conversation,  his  days  can  but 
be  sad,  however  noble,  since  nearly  all 
our  cheerfulness  comes  to  us  from  con- 
tact with  our  neighbors,  or  from  the 
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changing  face  of  Nature.  Even  with- 
out the  incomparable  pastime  of  a  pas- 
sionate devotedness,  any  human  being 
surrounded  by  family  and  friends  is 
provided  with  wholesome  entertain- 
ment, with  little  cares,  little  duties, 
trifling  pleasures  and  expectations  that 
hedge  him  in  from  melancholy;  and 
which,  if  they  be  not  a  great  happi- 
ness, are  often  the  small  change  of  it, 
and  all  that  we  poor  mortals  are  likely 
to  get.  The  member  of  an  affectionate 
household,  living  in  the  country,  has 
scant  excuse  indeed  for  melancholy. 
But  a  friendless  youth  alone  in  winter 
in  a  mediocre  town  cannot  long  go  on 
singing:  "My  mind  to  me  a  kingdom 
is!"  What  a  desert  soon  becomes  that 
kingdom! 
And  so  his  letters  run:— 

I've  a  black  cloud  on  my  spirits.  It 
happens  often  when  my  head  takes  to 
aching,  if  I  have  no  other  resource 
than  to  make  fun  of  myself — or,  per- 
haps, to  think  of  my  great  stoic  con- 
solation, "To  die!  to  sleep!" 

The  proud  solitary  can  no  longer  live 
alone!  I  have  such  a  passionate  long- 
ing to  fling  my  arms  round  some  hu- 
man being  I  love!  And  my  sick  head 
prevents  me  from  working.  This  is 
moral  asphyxia!  Shall  I  grow  resigned 
after  four  or  five  years  of  solitude  in 
the  provinces? 

I  am  deep,  deep  in  the  Slough  of 
Despond! 

How  I  hate  being  a  martyr!  ...  I 
hunger  and  thirst  for  a  friend  ...  I 
stifle  here! 


VI. 


In  the  first  days  of  April,  1852, 
Taine,  at  Nevers,  received  a  letter 
signed  by  no  less  a  personage  than  the 
Minister,  of  Public  Instruction.  The 
tone  of  this  missive  was  severe  and 
threatening.  Taine  had  been  sent  to 
Nevers  in  disgrace,  to  expiate  his  heret- 
ical opinions,  and  he  had  persevered 
in  the  error  of  his  way.  He  was  there- 
fore  cut   off   from    the   profession   of 


Philosophy,  and  appointed  locum  tenens 
to  the  Classical  Master  of  Poitiers,  him- 
self absent  from  his  post.  In  Classics 
his  opinions  were  deemed  less  likely 
to  contaminate  the  mind  of  youth. 

I  am  resolved  to  prove  you  in  a  form 
of  teaching  less  dangerous  to  your  own 
interests.  But  I  do  not  envisage  with- 
out anxiety  the  results  of  this  experi- 
ment. It  is  my  duty  to  inform  you 
that,  should  you  not  satisfy  me  on  this 
occasion,  I  shall  be  obliged  to  dispense 
with  your  further  services. 

H.  Fortoul. 

Although  it  was  a  further  disgrace, 
the  change  of  scene  restored  Taine  to 
health;  the  very  injustice  was  a  fillip 
to  his  spirit,  which  determined  so  to 
order  his  future  as  to  cast  the  discredit 
back  upon  his  persecutors.  Poitiers 
was  new,  untried.  He  found  a  con- 
stant diversion  in  the  very  dulness  of 
the  aristocratic  little  town,  in  the  sus- 
picious supervision  of  the  Rector,  and 
in  his  own  conformity.  His  sarcastic 
temper  saw  matter  for  mirth  in  his 
refusal  of  Pascal  and  Moliere  to  the 
boys  in  his  class,  as  immoral  authors 
—it  is  true  he  had  referred  his  decision 
to  the  authorities.  Taine  determined 
to  out-Poitiers  Poitiers.  "Our  history," 
he  exclaims,  "is  that  of  Julien  at  the 
seminary."  He  quotes  Stendhal,  makes 
mock  of  his  official  superiors,  has  wild 
fits  of  piano-playing,  writes  long  amus- 
ing letters  to  his  family  and  friends, 
and  plunges  with  renewed  delight  into 
his  Theory  of  Mind. 

Why  should  he  not  abandon  the*  Fel- 
lowship and  try  his  fortune  with  a 
doctor's  degree?  A  doctor  in  philos- 
ophy would  be  sure  of  a  place  in  some 
provincial  school.  And  here  the  Theory 
of  Mind  would  serve  its  turn.  So  rea- 
sons Taine,  forgetting  M.  Fortoul's 
opinion  of  his  agnosticism,  for  which 
he  is  doing  penance  at  that  very  hour. 
He  contemplates  maintaining  in  the  or- 
thodox Sorbonne  a  thesis  which  asserts 
that  the  sentient  soul  is  situate  in,  and 
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indivisible  from,  the  nervous  system. 
If  it  be  the  highest  form  of  knowledge 
to  know  one's  men  and  how  to  make 
use  of  them,  Taine  was  indeed  a  fool. 
But  if  we  are  wisest  in  devoting  our- 
selves to  that  we  do  the  best,  then  he 
was  both  wise  and  happy,  for  the  exer- 
cise of  his  master  faculty  brought  with 
it  a  sense  of  power  and  of  delightful 
ease. 

To  think,  and  then  to  set  in  order 
one's  ideas,  and  then  to  write  them 
down,  what  a  happy  thing  it  is!  The 
more  one  keeps  one's  thoughts  to  one- 
self, the  happier  these  hours  of  work; 
they  have  something  of  the  secret  con- 
fidence of  lovers'  meetings. 

I  think  Spinoza  and  Descartes  were 
happy  in  their  villages  in  Holland.  If 
I  could  afford  it  I  would  go  and  live 
as  quietly  on  a  fifth  floor  in  Paris. 
Knowledge  is  worth  that  one  should 
love  her  for  herself  and  not  as  a  mere 
means  of  success.  .  .  .  Yes,  I  quite 
understand  the  lives  of  Descartes  and 
Spinoza,  and  I  cannot  see  why  we 
should  not  do  like  them.  True,  Des- 
cartes had  the  supreme  good  fortune 
of  a  small  independence,  but  the  other 
had  to  polish  spectacle  glasses  for  a 
living,  just  as  we  give  lessons  in  Rhet- 
oric. 

I  live  in  a  hole  like  a  philosophic  rat. 
Just  now  my  hole  is  to  my  liking,  music 
cheers  me,  the  sky  is  blue,  and  all  I 
ask  for  is:  Letters! 

But  in  the  month  of  July  the  thesis 
on  Sensations  was  rejected  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  Paris.  The  examiner  sent  it 
back  to  Taine  with  the  remark  that 
even  in  philosophy  a  man  of  common 
sense  takes  some  aceount  of  the  state 
of  public  opinion;  he  added  to  a  friend 
that  M.  Taine's  ideas  were  known;  he 
had  better  go  in  for  literature,  for  he 
would  never  be  allowed  to  take  a  de- 
gree in  philosophy.  "To  the  devil  with 
all  inquisitors,"  cries  Taine.  '"Tis  a 
sentence  of  death!"  and  then,  in  a 
burst  of  irony  a  la  Stendhal,  he  re- 
solves to  follow  the  examiner's  advice, 
to  go  in  for  a  literary  subject,  and, 


this  time,  milk  for  babes;  he  proposes 
to  take  his  doctor's  degree  with  a  the- 
sis on  the  Fables  of  La  Fontaine. 

"Not  that  I  forsake  my  rejected  the- 
sis," he  writes  to  his  sister  in  August, 
1852.  "Ten  years  hence  I  shall  print 
it,  when  I  have  completed  it  to  my 
liking— it  will  make  a  sizeable  book 
...  I  have  plenty  of  shot  in  my  pouch, 
but  I  don't  mean  to  scatter  it  grain  by 
grain.  When  I've  got  a  good  gun-full, 
then— oh  then,  be  sure!— I'll  fire  it  off 
bang  in  the  face  of  Official  Truth. 
Meanwhile — 

"Le   soin   de   mon   troupeau    m'occupe 
tout  entier." 

VII. 

In  his  letters  home— careful  not  to 
grieve  the  tender  mother  and  young 
sisters  whom  he  cherished  with  a  kind, 
protecting  love,  Taine  makes  light  of 
his  troubles  and  indulges  at  most  in  a 
burst  of  wild  sarcasm  at  intervals. 
But,  in  his  correspondence  with  Pre- 
vost  and  de  Suckau,  we  see  how  sharp 
was  the  blow. 

I  was  deceived,  I  suppose,  by  the  in- 
toxication of  composition.  I  saw  my 
syllogisms  so  startling  clear.  I  thought 
the  Sorbonne  would  repudiate  my  doc- 
trine but  accept  my  propositions  as  a 
working  hypothesis.  ...  I  need  all  my 
philosophy  to  accept  the  thought  of  a 
life  dragged  out  at  Poitiers  or  Dra- 
guignan,  in  complete  moral  solitude, 
vexed  and  crossed  at  every  turn. 

He  resigned  himself,  however,  to  this 
position,  on  the  reflection  that  two 
hours  of  teaching  every  morning 
earned  his  bread  and  left  him  twelve 
hours  a  day  for  his  own  work.  With 
the  incurable  optimism  of  your  pro- 
fessed pessimist,  he  even  flattered  him- 
self that  he  was  doing  very  well  at 
Poitiers,  that  he  had  quite  won  over 
the  Rector  and  was  sure  of  excellent 
notes,  when,  in  September,  a  second 
letter  from  the  Minister  informed  him 
that  he  was  transferred  to  Besangon 
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as  master  of  the  lowest  form— the  VI. 
class,  in  France.  To  teach  French 
grammar  to  little  boys!  This  was  pol- 
ishing spectacle  glasses  with  a  ven- 
geance. 

In  a  natural  moment  of  revolt,  Taine 
declined  the  appointment,  asked  and 
obtained  a  long  furlough  and  came  up 
to  Paris,  where  he  settled  in  one  small 
room  of  a  modest  inn  situate  in  the 
Rue  Servandoni.  He  had  about  fifty 
pounds  a  year  of  his  own.  A  few 
private  lessons  easily  doubled  this  sum 
and  soon  he  obtained  in  addition  a 
class  in  a  private  school.  In  Febru- 
ary, 1853,  he  writes  to  his  mother- 
putting,  as  usual  in  this  case,  his  best 
foot  foremost— 

I  don't  know  why  I  devote  two  hours 
a  day  to  giving  lessons— an  hour  would 
do  quite  well.  There  is  no  possible 
means  of  spending  one's  money  here 
(in  Paris!  under  the  Second  Empire!). 
The  theatre  ronce  in  a  way,  a  concert 
or  so,  cost  really  very  little.  I  have 
never  been  happier.  Even  if  I  could 
spend,  say  fifteen-pence  instead  of  ten- 
pence,  on  my  dinner — should  I  be  any 
better  off?  I  don't  bother  my  head 
about  such  trifles. 

Taine  found  himself  in  Paris  sur- 
rounded by  a  little  cultured  group  of 
what  we  may  perhaps  call  native  Emi- 
gres. The  "Intellectuals"  of  a  former 
day,  relics  of  the  old  Liberal  order, 
were  out  of  office,  in  disgrace,  and  for 
the  most  part  reduced  to  taking  lodgers 
or  giving  lessons  for  their  daily  bread. 
It  is  in  the  French  temperament  to 
keenly  enjoy  persecution  suffered  for 
an  idea— especially  for  a  political  idea 
—and  they  were  not  uncheerful. 

Names  as  great  in  the  University  as 
those  of  Vacherot,  Jules  Simon,  Bar- 
thelemy-St.-Hilaire,  Dubois,  Bersot, 
Libert,  illuminated  the  little  circle. 
These  were  voluntary  martyrs  sur- 
rounded by  an  aureole.  All  of  them 
were  Taine's  old  masters;  and  doubt- 
less lie   felt  more   at  ease  with  these 


heroic  Non-jurors  since  he  had  ceased 
to  profit,  in  however  miserable  a  meas- 
ure, by  the  bounties  of  "M.  Bona- 
parte." 

In  the  Preface  to  his  Philosophes 
Classiques  he  recalls  affectionately  his 
garret  of  the  Rue  Servandoni;  the  stu- 
dents, his  comrades,  the  men  of  sci- 
ence, his  friends  and  masters,  whose 
society  made  poverty  so  enchanting. 

In  1852  I  lived  in  the  Latin  Quarter 
with  half-a-dozen  other  young  men 
fond  of  reading;  they  spent  their  days 
in  the  libraries,  the  university,  the  hos- 
pitals. In  the  evening,  our  great 
amusement  was  a  good  debate. 

One  of  them  was  a  mathematician 
and  Orientalist  (Wopke);  another  was 
a  botanist  deep  in  the  physiology  of 
orchids;  a  third  was  a  doctor  who 
studied  the  heredity  of  disease;  a 
fourth,  an  artist,  pretended  that  the 
social  history  of  France  was  locked  up 
in  the  portfolios  of  the  print  room 
(Planat).  Several  were  great  in  law; 
others  proficient  in  chemistry.  We 
were  acquainted  with  divers  men  of 
learning  and  artists,  whom  we  treated 
as  our  superiors  because  they  made  us 
welcome  as  their  equals.  Our  discus- 
sions were  spirited  and  sincere.  We 
laughed  aloud  at  all  that  was  laugh- 
able, and  when  we  encountered  a  piece 
of  bad  logic— were  it  never  so  official 
—-we  sent  it  to  the  right-about  for  a 
fool  and  a  foe. 

Such  were  the  hours  of  relaxation. 
But  Taine  worked  hard;  besides  the 
lessons  he  gave,  besides  the  composi- 
tion of  his  thesis,  several  hours  every 
day  were  filled  with  scientific  pur- 
suits. He  studied  botany  under  Jus- 
sieu,  zoology  under  Geoffrey-St.  Hi- 
laire.  psychology  and  anatomy  at  the 
School  of  Medicine.  He  haunted  the 
dissecting-room  and  visited  the  famous 
madhouse  of  the  Salpgtriere,  where 
one  of  his  cousins  was  resident  physi- 
cian. All  this,  of  course,  was  not  in 
view  of  the  Fables  de  la  Fontaine,  but 
of  that  Theory  of  Mind  which  Taine 
could  never  lay  on  the  shelf.     But  La 
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Fontaine,  too,  had  his  turn.  When  a 
man  has  composed  for  himself  a  cer- 
tain peculiar  system  of  envisaging 
things — a  Weltanschauung — he  can  pour 
his  wine  into  any  vessel.  La  Fontaine 
provided  his  biographer  with  many 
themes  for  philosophising— it  was  in 
reviewing  the  enchanting  fabulist  that 
Taine  invented  his  theory  of  the  "Mil- 
ieu," in  which  he  maintains  that  char- 
acter, and  even  genius,  are  deter- 
mined by  the  race,  the  historical  pe- 
riod,  and  the  environing  circumstances 
in  which  an  individual  is  placed. 
Genius  is  always  a  re'sume'.  La  Fon- 
taine, like  all  great  men,  resumed  in 
himself  a  nation,  a  moment,  and  a  civ- 
ilization. And  so  there  is  a  kinship 
between  a  French  garden  by  Le  Notre 
and  a  tragedy  by  Racine.  La  Fontaine 
could  not  have  existed  without  the 
delicacy,  the  sobriety,  the  spirit,  gaiety 
and  Gaulish  mischief,  the  refined  art 
and  ceremonious  education  of  the  sev- 
enteenth century  in  France.  Taine  is 
so  fired  by  his  subject  that  he  writes 
to  De  Suckau,  "There  are  only  two 
things  really  worth  doing:  metaphys- 
ics, the  great  generalities  which  em- 
brace the  universe;  or  a  monograph, 
the  detail  of  a  life  or  a  soul."  Already 
he  begins  to  think  of  a  pendant  to 
La  Fontaine— already  he  begins  to  muse 
in  his  leisure  hours  how  the  inner  life, 
the  precision,  the  energy,  the  natural 
English  sadness,  taken  with  the  fire, 
the  pagan  fancy  of  the  Renaissance, 
served  to  produce  a  Shakespeare.  Per- 
haps in  a  half-page  of  Taine's  La 
Fontaine  we  have  the  earliest  hint  of 
a  history  one  day  to  be  written  on 
these  lines,  that  History  of  English 
literature  which  was  to  be  the  master- 
piece of  Taine. 

VIII. 

Notwithstanding  a  dose  of  philos- 
ophy which  they  certainly  found  exces- 
sive, the  high  gods  of     the  Sorbonne 


consented  to  accept  La  Fontaine,  and 
on  the  31st  of  May,  1853,  Taine  was 
proclaimed  a  Doctor  in  Letters.  Short- 
ly after  he  competed  for  and  obtained 
a  prize  offered  by  the  French  Academy 
for  the  best  essay  on  Livy  (Titus  Liv- 
ius).  He  is  no  longer  an  obscure  young 
man;  his  road  is  clear  to  the  fortieth 
armchair. 

And  so  we  leave  our  young  philos- 
opher well  on  his  way,  fully  equipped 
for  combat,  already  in  possession  of 
character  and  genius  which  are  to 
achieve  nobility  and  fame.  We  know 
him  in  his  essentials;  he  will  change 
but  little.  At  sixty  we  admired  in  him 
the  same  half-shy  candor,  the  same 
conciliating  and  affable  kindness  tem- 
pering an  iron  will;  we  saw  him  as 
affectionate  and  faithful  to  the  few  he 
knew,  as  scornful  and  impatient  of  the 
many-headed  beast,  as,  in  his  early  let- 
ters, he  appears  at  five-and-twenty. 
There  were  certain  social  virtues- 
equality,  fraternity— which  Taine  was 
never  to  understand.  He  had  not,  per- 
haps, in  an  acute  degree,  the  sense  of 
patriotism.  More  than  once  politics 
will  rend  and  perplex  him  as  in  1851, 
and  his  horror  of  haste  and  injustice 
will  again  prevent  him  from  identify- 
ing himself  with  either  party.  His 
Attic  sense  of  fitness,  wounded  by  real- 
ities, will  more  than  once  turn  harsh 
and  bitter  on  a  recoil;  an  excessive 
love  of  formulas  and  classifications 
will  grow  upon  him;  but  for  probity, 
honor,  candor,  faithfulness,  pureness 
of  heart  and  mind,  we  shall  not  look 
upon  his  like  again.  His  life  and  char- 
acter were  fashioned  in  a  grand  homo- 
geneity; everything  in  the  making  of 
them  fell  harmoniously  into  place  as 
in  a  fore-ordained  design.  An  extreme 
sensibility  was  counterbalanced  by  an 
almost  rigid  love  of  method;  an  ac- 
quired prudence  controlled  a  native 
audacity,  reserve  protected  candor,  ten- 
derness softened  resolution;  and  the 
result  was  a  masterpiece. 
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We  may,  perhaps,  regret  that  Taine 
did  not  push  still  further  his  studies 
in  natural  science;  in  no  realm  of  hu- 
man thought  have  the  last  fifty  years 
produced  so  much  variety;  he  might 
have  found  behind  the  classes  and  the 
systems  he  delighted  in,  the  splendid 
anarchy  of  Nature;  he  would,  perhaps, 
have  seen  that  order  is  a  quality  in  us, 
subjective,  rather  than  in  Her:  that 
her  immense  confusion  nowhere  ex- 
hibits that  fixity  and  oneness  which 
haunt  the  human  brain.  Who  knows 
whether  the  word  of  wisdom  be  not 
Renan's  eternal  peut-etre! 

Although,  to  our  thinking,  he  crystal- 
lized too  soon,  Taine  never  lost  the 
freshness  of  his  interest  in  philosophi- 
cal questions;  he  still  accompanied  un- 
tired  the  invisible  Goddess.  One  of 
the  last  conversations  I  had  with  him 
was  on  that  problem  of  the  subcon- 
scious self,  which  he  had  debated  in 
his  TMorie  de  V Intelligence;  he  eagerly 
followed  the  experiments  of  the  Soci- 
ety for  Psychical  Research.  He  never 
ceased  accumulating  knowledge;  if  his 
mind  had  shaped  and  labelled  the 
pigeon-holes  somewhat  prematurely,  at 
least  they  always  contained  an  extraor- 
dinary variety  of  information,  from 
which  the  most  recent  was  never  ex- 
cluded. Once  he  said  to  me,  "Read 
every  book  of  importance  pen  in  hand; 
reduce  eight  chapters  of  your  author 
to  eight  pages,  resume  those  eight 
pages  in  eight  lines.  Better  still  if  you 
can  sum  up  your  information  in  eight 
words!"  His  own  brain  was  peopled 
with  such  abstracts,  judgments,  and 
definitions. 

As  from  a  Pisgah-height,  in  his  last 
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years  he  loved  to  survey  the  systems 
and  civilizations  of  men.  His  nephew, 
M.  Andre  Chevrillon,  has  narrated,  in 
a  most  remarkable  article  recently  con- 
tributed to  the  Revue  de  Paris,  his  last 
visit  to  the  dying  philosopher.  Taine 
was  sitting  in  his  study;  suddenly  he 
looked  up  and  said:  "Ah,  men— men! 
How  many  men  there  have  been!  Of 
how  many  sorts  and  kinds  and  condi- 
tions! How  many  different  ways  of 
•seeking  happiness!  How  many  ideas 
which  have  fashioned  men  into  distinct 
societies." 

And  his  dying  gaze  rested  an  instant 
on  their  variety. 

In  looking  back  towards  that  society 
of  which  M.  Taine  was  a  natural 
centre,  I  can  but  sigh  to  think  how 
rare  a  place  was  this  Europe  of  ours 
between  1880  and  1890.  In  England, 
George  Eliot  had  left  us— Darwin  and 
Carlyle  linger  but  an  instant  on  the 
threshold;  but  there  was  Browning, 
there  was  Arnold,  there  was  Tennyson, 
there  was  Ruskin.  In  Florence,  one 
still  might  gather  round  one's  hearth 
the  survivors  of  a  heroic  generation. 
In  France,  Hugo  and  Pasteur,  Taine 
and  Renan,  made  such  a  quartet  as 
few  countries  have  seen.  On  the  graves 
of  each  of  these  men  we  might  carve 
Renan's  epitaph:  Veritatem  dilexit. 
What  was  the  ferment  which  produced 
them,  and  which  is  so  much  feebler  in 
their  successors?  Was  it  the  convic- 
tion that  truth  is  to  be  had  for  the 
seeking,  that  work,  not  faith,  is  the 
key  with  which  one  day  we  may  open 
the  gates  of  the  infinite  Unknown? 
Mary  Duclaux. 
(A.  Mary  F.  Robinson.) 
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CHilTER    V.  —  MB.    BA.RR0W8   MEETS   AN 
ENEMY. 

In  these  new  days  of  vast  fabrics  and 
world-wide  advertisement,  the  Hotel 
Petersburg  holds  no  prominent  place 
in  the  public  notice.  Situated  on  the 
corner  of  a  quiet  square  in  Westmin- 
ster, it  appears  to  avoid  rather  than  to 
court  the  attention  of  busy  travellers. 
Perhaps  for  this  reason  it  is  almost 
unknown  to  the  ubiquitous  American; 
but  it  has,  nevertheless,  a  standing  of 
its  own  and  a  vogue  which  many  a 
more  pretentious  house  might  envy. 

Its  proprietor  is  a  native  of  that  ter- 
ritory which,  while  Lusian  in  senti- 
ment and  by  tradition,  forms  a  small 
portion  of  the  Russian  dominions. 
After  his  emigration  he  kept  his  na- 
tionality well  in  view,  and  decided  to 
bid  for  the  patronage  of  his  own  peo- 
ple and  their  neighbors.  Success  re- 
warded him  richly,  and  to  his  house 
came  an  ever-increasing  stream  of 
notables  from  Eastern  Europe,  with 
many  others  who  had  no  claim  to  be 
described  as  notables  at  all,  glad  to 
find,  at  such  a  distance  from  home, 
their  natural  tastes  thoroughly  catered 
for  and  their  natural,  national,  and 
sometimes  their  personal  peculiarities 
fully  comprehended.  In  this  Avay  the 
Hotel  Petersburg  held  its  own  place 
securely;  and  if  you  knew  that  a  Rus- 
sian, Styrian,  or  Balkan  personage  had 
arrived  in  London,  you  might  reason- 
ably expect  to  find  him  established 
there. 

To  the  "Petersburg,"  therefore,  came 
Mr.  Barrows,  late  in  the  day  upon 
which  he  had  resolved  to  take  a  second 
step  in  other  people's  affairs.  Enter- 
ing the  vestibule  in  the  somewhat  un- 
obtrusive manner  which  betrayed  a 
comparative    stranger    to    hotels    and 
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their  ways,  he  advanced  to  the  office 
and  inquired  whether  Count  Philip 
Erode  were  staying  in  the  house.  The 
answer,  as  he  had  expected,  was  in 
the  affirmative. 

His  success  did  not  seem  to  give  him 
any  particular  pleasure.  "I  wish  to 
see  him,"  he  said,  with  an  effort.  "Is 
he  in  just  now?" 

An  attendant  was  called,  a  splendid 
personage  who  dwarfed  Mr.  Barrows 
both  in  figure  and  in  manner.  He  was 
able  to  answer  the  second  question. 
"Yes,  sir;  the  young  Count  is  in." 
Had  not  Mr.  Barrows  been  somewhat 
agitated  he  must  have  noticed  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  expression  used.  As 
it  was  he  noticed  nothing,  but  produced 
a  card  on  which  he  had  written  the 
words  "On  important  business"  be- 
neath his  name.  In  a  few  minutes  the 
man  returned,   to  lead  him  upstairs. 

It  seemed  but  a  moment  more  before 
he  was  standing  within  the  doorway 
of  a  luxurious  room  on  the  first  floor, 
facing  the  person  he  had  come  to  see. 
Philip  Brode  had  been  reading  an  even- 
ing journal,  and  was  standing  in  the 
window.  He  turned  as  the  door  was 
opened. 

Mr.  Barrows  had  known,  of  course, 
that  he  Avould  meet  the  man  whom  he 
had  seen  in  the  cemetery.  He  saw  the 
same  face,  the  only  difference  being 
that  the  features  were  not  now  illu- 
mined by  that  species  of  evil  triumph 
which  had  been  so  noticeable  on  the 
first  occasion.  Without  this  illumina- 
tion they  seemed  heavier  and  older. 
The  man  was  little  over  thirty;  but  his 
was  a  life  in  which  every  passion  had 
moved  unchecked.  If  Barrows  thought 
of  Edna  at  that  moment  he  may  have 
shuddered.  Her  mother  had  good 
cause  for  fear. 
What  the  young  man  saw  was  what 
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all  saw  who  looked  at  Mr.  Barrows: 
a  plain,  middle-aged,  and  most  unpre- 
tentious man,  though  possibly  a  gentle- 
man. After  the  first  glance,  however, 
he  knew  that  they  had  met  before. 
Moving  forward  to  a  table,  he  laid  his 
paper  down  and  looked  at  his  visitor 
questioningly. 

"Good-evening,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Bar- 
rows; plainly. 

"Good-evening,"  said  the  other,  with 
a  slight  inclination  of  the  head.  "You 
wished  to  see  me?" 

It  was  a  sufficient  opening,  and  Mr. 
Barrows  took  it.  "Yes,  sir,"  he  said; 
"I  have  come  as  a  friend  of  the  Count- 
ess Hamar." 

This  was  a  new  note,  and  the 
younger  man's  attention  was  caught. 
He  waited  with  a  look  which  became 
intent. 

"Circumstances,"  explained  Mr.  Bar- 
rows, "brought  me  into  contact  with 
the  Countess  some  days  back,  and 
made  me  acquainted  with  her  situa- 
tion. As  it  happened,  I  had  known  the 
late  Count  Hamar,  and  felt  bound  to 
serve  his  family  in  their  difficulties. 
At  my  suggestion  they  left  London, 
and  went  to  find  quiet  and  rest  in  the 
country." 

Mr.  Barrows  had  schooled  himself 
well.  So  far  he  had  spoken  without 
apparent  emotion,  and  evenly.  At  that 
point,  however,  his  opponent's  face 
darkened  and  hardened. 

"Ah!"  he  said  abruptly.  "So  it  was 
you?" 

Mr.  Barrows  experienced  an  answer- 
ing emotion.  "Yes,"  he  answered  brief- 
ly but  rather  more  firmly,  "it  was  I; 
and  I  am  now  come  to  tell  you  what 
the  Countess  and  her  daughter  desire, 
and  what  will  be  best.  It  is  that  you 
should  cease  to  persecute  her,  because 
your  attentions  to  her  daughter  are" 
— loathsome  was  the  word  that  his 
rising  anger  suggested,  but  he  thrust  it 
aside— "because  your  attentions  are 
distasteful." 


"And  by  what  right  do  you  speak?" 
asked  Count  Philip,  after  a  pause  that 
seemed  full  of  restrained  wrath. 

"I  speak  as  one  who  has  a  right  to 
assist  two  helpless  women,"  answered 
Barrows,  who  was  surprised  to  find 
himself  master  of  his  tongue,  "one  of 
whom  you  have  already  terrorized  into 
a  serious  illness.  I  request  an  assur- 
ance that  you  will  trouble  her  no  fur- 
ther." 

There  was  a  longer  pause.  As  he 
waited  for  his  answer  his  detestation 
for  the  man  he  addressed  seemed  to 
gain  new  force.  Equipped  with  some 
experience  of  character,  he  compre- 
hended with  vivid  clearness  the  pure 
young  girl's  feeling  of  repulsion  and 
her  mother's  dread.  As  for  this  anx- 
ious suitor,  taken  wholly  by  surprise, 
faced  by  a  situation  entirely  unex- 
pected, he  was  utterly  at  a  loss.  His 
anger  could  not  find  words;  and  prob- 
ably his  difficulty  was  the  greater  be- 
cause it  was  necessary,  as  far  as  he 
knew,  to  find  English  words.  His  com- 
mand of  that  language  was  not  suffi- 
ciently complete  to  suit  moments  of 
emergency. 

"And  if  I  refuse?"  he  said  at  last 
hoarsely. 

"If  you  refuse,"  said  Mr.  Barrows 
promptly,  "it  will  be  necessary  to  make 
you  suffer.  Things  here  are  not  as 
they  are  in— Styria.  The  law  can  do 
much,  and  beyond  the  law  there  is  pub- 
lic opinion.  It  would  not  serve  you, 
either  here  or  at  home,  to  have  your 
conduct  made  public." 

If  Mr.  Barrows  had  been  forced  to 
describe  his  attitude  at  that  point  in 
one  word,  he  might  have  chosen  the 
somewhat  vulgar  term  "bluff."  It  was 
plain,  nevertheless,  that  this  attitude 
was  the  best  for  his  purpose.  For  a 
moment  or  two  the  young  man  stared 
into  his  face,  mute  with  rage  and  be- 
wilderment; then  he  turned  abruptly 
and  walked  to  the  window.  Mr.  Bar- 
rows sat  down  at  the  table. 
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Several  minutes  passed.  Count  Philip 
was  plainly  at  a  loss,  and  Mr.  Barrows 
saw  victory  within  his  reach.  As  he 
had  hoped,  the  enemy's  ideas  had  been 
thrown  into  confusion  by  the  discov- 
ery that  his  intended  victims  had  a 
protector  and  a  champion.  He  prepared 
one  or  two  convincing  remarks,  and 
waited. 

It  was  something  from  outside  that 
changed  the  situation.  As  they  waited 
in  complete  silence,  they  heard  some 
one  pass  up  the  thickly  carpeted  corri- 
dor and  open  a  door  on  the  other  side. 
Mr.  Barrows  heard  but  took  no  notice. 
The  young  man  heard  it,  and  started. 
One  moment  he  gave  to  consideration, 
and  then  he  spoke,  harshly: 

"Excuse  me  for  one  minute,  sir." 

Without  waiting  for  a  reply,  he  left 
the  room.  Apparently  he  crossed  the 
corridor,  to  the  door  which  had  just 
been  opened.  Mr.  Barrows  heard  him 
enter  and  close  it  behind  him.  Then 
silence  fell. 

This  movement  had  taken  the  visitor 
somewhat  by  surprise.  Naturally  his 
thoughts  flew  to  seek  an  explanation. 
Some  one  had  entered  a  neighboring 
room,  and  the  young  man  had  gone  to 
consult  that  person.    Who  could  it  be? 

With  the  question  came  the  answer, 
for  only  one  answer  seemed  possible. 
As  it  came  Mr.  Barrows  half-rose  from 
his  seat;  then  he  sat  down  again,  all 
his  thoughts  in  confusion  and  alarm. 

The  minutes  that  followed  were  anx- 
ious ones  to  this  would-be  protector 
of  women.  He  passed  them  in  a  pitiful 
state  of  indecision,  now  rising  to  move 
to  the  door,  now  taking  his  seat  again 
to  wait.  To  go  was  to  throw  away 
everything  that  he  had  come  for;  to 
stay,  said  Hope,  was  at  least  to  have 
a  chance.  He  was  not  quite  certain; 
his  idea  might  be  a  mistaken  one. 
Yes,  he  must  wait  So  he  waited.  It 
might  have  been  three  minutes,  it 
might  have  been  ten;  but  the  man  that 
waited  was  scarcely  the  man  who  had 


so  forcefully  delivered  his  ultimatum 
just  before. 

Presently  the  door  was  opened,  and 
Philip  Brode  returned;  but  he  brought 
with  him  the  person  whom  he  had 
gone  out  to  consult. 

The  stranger  was  a  man  of  some- 
thing over  sixty,  but  not  an  old  man 
nevertheless:  a  man  with  scanty  gray 
hairs  brushed  back  from  his  brows, 
and  a  white,  clean-shaven  face  show- 
ing a  thousand  lines  and  wrinkles.  But 
there  was  no  sign  of  age,  either  in  im- 
paired vigor  or  in  dullness  of  intellect. 
Every  movement  was  quick  and  alert, 
and  the  keen,  hawk-like  countenance 
was  that  of  a  master. 

There  was  no  ceremony  in  what  fol- 
lowed. Mr.  Barrows  sat  facing  the 
door,  and  did  not  move  at  their  en- 
trance. The  thing  he  had  feared  had 
now  come  to  pass. 

"This  is  the  man,"  said  Count  Philip, 
in  Lusian;  and  the  new-comer,  stand- 
ing just  within  the  threshold,  looked 
at  Mr.  Barrows  attentively.  He  had 
spent  some  thirty  years  of  his  life  in 
the  diplomatic  service,  and  had  not 
lost  the  effects  of  his  training.  If  he 
felt  any  surprise,  the  fact  could  only 
be  guessed  from  the  length  of  his 
scrutiny.  He  took  up  a  card  which 
lay  upon  the  table— Mr.  Barrows's 
card.  Looking  again  at  its  owner,  he 
smiled. 

"So,"  he  said,   "Mr.  Barrows!" 

As  he  spoke  he  sat  down  at  the  table, 
facing  the  man  he  addressed.  In  the 
silence  his  mind  worked  swiftly. 
Philip,  leaving  his  case  in  abler  hands 
than  his  own,  retired  to  the  window 
to  watch.  Mr.  Barrows  was  pale  and 
mute. 

Count  Brode  soon  came  to  a  conclu- 
sion. He  turned  in  his  chair  to  address 
his  son,  speaking  suavely  and  slowly. 
He  was  a  man  who  never  wasted  a 
syllable. 

"So,  Philip,"  he  said,  "this  is  the 
gentleman  who  intervened.    He  speaks 
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to  you  of  the  law,  and  of  something 
beyond  the  law.  He  threatens  to  make 
your  business  public— public!" 

The  young  man  nodded  sullenly.  His 
father  turned  to  Mr.  Barrows,  his  ev- 
ery word  clean-cut  and  measured. 

"Mr.  Barrows,  your  name  is  one  that 
I  have  heard  before.  There  was  a  Mr. 
Barrows  who  was  secretary  to  a  man 
now  dead.  You,  I  take  it,  are  the  same 
person?" 

It  was  a  remark  rather  than  a  ques- 
tion, and  Mr.  Barrows  made  no  an- 
swer.   The  Count  went  on: 

"Then  .surely  it  was  not  discreet  of 
you  to  speak  of  the  law  and  the  public. 
One  might  speak  to  the  public  of  you, 
Mr.  Barrows.  One  might  ask  the  pub- 
lic to  inquire" — he  leaned  forward  over 
the  table,  and  ended  his  sentence  in  a 
lower  tone— "to  inquire  how  your  mas- 
ter died." 

Mr.  Barrows  opened  his  lips,  but  no 
words  issued.  He  made  a  movement 
as  if  to  rise,  but  a  careless  gesture 
from  the  Count  seemed  to  force  him 
back  into  his  place.  He  might  have 
been  drawn  as  a  picture  of  incarnate 
guilt. 

Count  Brode  spent  two  minutes  or 
so  in  deep  thought.  His  fingers  played 
with  the  slip  of  pasteboard,  but  other- 
wise he  did  not  stir.  Once  he  glanced 
at  his  son,  who  was  watching  the  scene 
with  quiet  enjoyment.  It  was  after 
that  glance  that  the  idea  for  which  he 
had  been  seeking  came  to  him  sud- 
denly. 

"This  is  a  very  perplexing  situation," 
he  said;  "but  I  see  a  way  out  of  it"; 
and  he  turned  again  to  his  son. 

"Philip,"  he  began  grimly,  "Mr.  Bar- 
rows certainly  has  some  claim  to  pro- 
tect the  persons  we  know.  Mr.  Bar- 
rows, nevertheless,  is  a  man  of  honor, 
and  he  will  no  longer  speak  to  you  of 
law  and  of  the  public.  As  a  man  of 
honor,  he  perceives  that  there  is  an- 
other way." 

"And  that  way?"   asked  Philip;. for 


no  sign  came  from  the  other  side  of 
the  table. 

"The  way  we  have  in  Styria,"  an- 
swered the  old  man,  "when  two  gentle- 
men seek  one  woman." 

His  face  was  never  more  hawk-like 
than  now,  as  he  fixed  his  gaze  upon 
Mr.  Barrows.  It  was  the  look  of  one 
who  loves  cruelty  for  its  own  sake. 

"To  fight?"  asked  Philip,  with  sud- 
den intelligence;  and  his  father  nod- 
ded. 

"You  understand,  Mr.  Barrows?"  he 
went  on  carefully.  "This  is  a  simpler 
and  quieter  way  out  of  our  difficulty. 
It  is  the  best  way,  and  indeed,  the  only 
way  we  can  accept.  We  shall  abide  by 
the  result  as  a  matter  of  course.  If 
fortune  favor  you,  my  son  withdraws, 
and  will  trouble  the  Countess  no  more. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  fortune  favor  my 
son,  I  take  it  that  you  will  no  longer 
stand  in  the  way." 

There  was  no  emphasis  upon  the  last 
words,  and  only  the  man  addressed 
could  see  their  diabolical  meaning. 
Mr.  Barrows  saw  it,  and  spoke  with 
dry  lips.  He  was  in  the  other  man's 
place  now. 

"And  if  I  do  not  care  to— to  fight?" 

"That,"  said  the  Count,  smiling,  "will 
amount  to  the  same  thing.  If  you  re- 
fuse, you  will  see  it  is  impossible  for 
you  to  meddle  further.  This  is  your 
opening.  If  you  take  it,  whatever  the 
result,  no  one  shall  know  of  your  story. 
If  you  refuse,  there  is  the  law— and  the 
public!" 

A  minute  fled  in  silence;  then  the 
Count,  as  if  weary,  ended  the  inter- 
view. 

"That  is  all,  Mr.  Barrows.  We  shall 
wait  a  week  for  your  answer— yes,  a 
week,  for  you  shall  have  time  to  think. 
If  you  do  not  accept  in  a  week,  we 
shall  know  that  you  will  not  stand  in 
the  way.  If  you  accept,  we  can  make 
all  further  arrangements  then.  That 
is  all." 

He  rose,  and  stood  at  the  table  wait- 
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ing.  Then  Mr.  Barrows  rose,  without 
a  word,  and  fumbled  for  his  hat  and 
gloves  Ujpon  the  table.  Finding  them, 
he  went  hurriedly  to  the  door,  passed 
into  the  dusky  corridor  like  a  man 
half-blind  or  half-intoxicated,  and  so 
towards  the  stairs. 

Count  Brode,  after  closing  the  door, 
joined  his  son  at  the  window.  The  old 
man  was  smiling  at  his  own  thoughts, 
perhaps  at  the  recollection  of  Mr.  Bar- 
rows's  appearance  in  departing.  His 
son  searched  his  inscrutable  face  in 
bewilderment. 

"And  what  does  it  all  mean?" 
he  asked.  "What  has  that  man 
done?" 

The  Count  touched  his  shoulder  half- 
playfully.  "No  questions,  Philip,"  he 
said  pleasantly.  "No  questions.  You 
must  trust  me  in  this  affair." 

"But  a  duel?"  said  the  young  man. 
"Why  did  you  arrange  a  duel?" 

"Because,  my  son,   you  are  a  good 

Chambers's  Journal. 


swordsman  and  a  splendid  shot.    That 
is  a  good  reason." 

There  was  some  pride  in  his  tone  as 
he  spoke.  He  admitted  that  his  son 
lacked  the  gift  of  intellect,  but  he  was 
accustomed,  naturally,  to  look  at  what 
he  had.  These  possessions  suited  the 
present  occasion  admirably. 

"But,"  he  said  a  moment  later,  "per- 
haps he  will  not  accept— perhaps  he 
will  not  come.  And  that— that  will  be 
just  as  well." 

Philip  seldom  endeavored  to  search 
out  his  father's  thoughts.  There  was  a 
perfect  confidence  between  this  father 
and  son,  based  on  the  son's  sense  ot 
his  own  lack  and  his  father's  powers. 
So  he  asked  no  further  questions, 
either  by  word  or  look;  but  even  he 
could  see  that  the  Count  was  enjoying 
a  season  of  triumph.  His  look  was  as 
of  one  who  said,  "My  enemy  is  given 
into  my  hands." 

TT\  E.  Cule. 


(To  be  continual.) 


A  FEBRUARY  NOON. 

'Tis  a  winter  noon 
And  warm  in  the  sun,— 
But  over  the  blue  of  the  sky, 
A  pale  etherial  film  is  spun, 
That  weaveth  by  and  by, 
The  snow's  soft  mantle  pure  and  white, 
To  enfold  the  grasses  gray  and  dun. 
When  the  shivering  ranks  of  the  flower -stalks, 
And  boxwood  borders  adown  the  walks, 
Will  nestle  warm  through  the  winter  night— 
For   the   storm   when  it   comes,   will  come  with  might. 
It  is  the  full  of  the  moon. 


The  winds  are  silent,  becalmed  and  still- 
Yet  the  icy  breath  of  the  air  is  chill. 
Away  from  the  warmth  of  this  sheltered  place, 
And  yon,   where  the  evergreens  interlace 
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Their    branches,    a    little    frost-bound  lake,— 

In  a  dip  in  the  lawn  which  the  storm  floods  rnake,- 

Like  a  mirror  of  silver  reflects  the  face, 

Of    the    tranquil    heaven    serene    and  high. 

Never  a  sound  of  life  comes  here, 
In  the  Sabbath  hush  of  the  noonday   hour,— 
Only  a  far  away  chanticleer 
Sounds  a  jubilant  summerlike  note  to  break 
The  spellbound  quiet  that  lingers  nigh. 
But  it  is  not  summer  for  all  his  cheer, 
'Tis  only  the  threshold  of  the  year, — 
The  second  month  of  the  New  Year's  birth- 
There  is  neither  bud  nor  leaf  nor  flower, 
No  warble  of  bird  song  that  sweetly  trills 
No   piping   of    gauze-winged    insect's  mirth, — 
For  the  frozen  slumber  of  winter  stills 
The  bounding  pulses  of  earth. 


C.  D.  W. 


THE  GARDEN-WIFE. 
By  the  Hon.  Mbs.  Anbtbuthkb. 


She  who  would  nowadays  be  modish, 
it  is  necessary  that  she  should  cease 
to  be  a  house-wife,  and  become  a  gar- 
den-wife. Socially  speaking,  there  is 
a  world  of  difference  between  the  two, 
all  the  difference  between  being  in  the 
fashion  and  out  of  it. 

The  house-wife  is  a  social  incubus, 
the  garden-wife  a  social  success. 

For  generations  the  house-wife  was 
a  power  in  the  land.  People  respected 
her,  tolerated  her,  bore  with  her  and 
were  bored  by  her.  Then  suddenly  she 
found  herself  deposed,  treated  with 
yawns  and  contumely,  she  and  her  con- 
versation relegated  to  the  background, 
and  her  throne  usurped  and  occupied 
by  the  garden-wife,  to  whose  flowery 
words  everyone  now  listened  with  flat- 
tering smiles  and  with  keenest  and 
most  courteous  interest. 

Another  case  of  la  reine  est  morte, 
vive  la  reine;  the  only  point  to  be  ar- 


rived at  is  to  discover  wherein  the 
social  ruler  of  to-day  differs  from  her 
predecessor  of  yesterday. 

A  certain  cynic  was  heard  to  assert, 
not  long  ago,  that  there  was  no  differ- 
ence; that  the  only  change  was  one  of 
topic,  the  same  woman  migrating  from 
the  inside  of  her  house  to  the  outside, 
as  did  Mrs.  Primrose  from  the  blue 
bed  to  the  brown;  and  the  same  cynic 
ventured  to  assert  that  herein  lies  little 
social  gain  to  the  listener,  who  is  just 
as  likely  to  be  bored  in  the  long  run 
by  one  subject  as  by  the  other.  But 
then,  as  everyone  knows,  a  cynic  is 
literally  a  dog,  and  oftentimes  a  dull 
one  at  that. 

Where  lives  the  man  who  would 
seriously  maintain  that  it  is  not  more 
interesting  to  listen  for  a  whole  dinner 
to  a  fair  neighbor  speaking  her  views 
on  the  value  of  various  kinds  of  arti- 
ficial   manures,   rather  than  listen,  as 
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be  Avould  have  had  to  in  the  old  days, 
to  a  homily  on  the  rival  claims  to 
economical  consideration  of  the  brisket 
and  the  silverside? 

The  garden-wife  scorns  domesticity 
in  its  ordinary  aspects,  but  she  adores 
her  gardf  n.  Where  her  predecessor 
spoke  of  the  butcher's  price-list  and 
the  cost  of  joints,  she  will  talk  of  the 
rose-grower's  catalogue  and  the  price* 
of  bulbs,  and,  scorning  the  scullery, 
she  will  linger  tenderly  over^the  ameni- 
ties of  the  potting  shed. 

Never  will  she  dream  of  talking  of 
the  delinquencies  and  vagaries  of  her 
hand-maidens— albeit  the  mere  bond  of 
a  common  humanity  gives  them  a  cer- 
tain claim  upon  the  interest  of  their 
fellow  creatures— but  for  long  hours, 
with  a  show  of  deepest  interest,  will 
she  prate  of  the  lovely  fancies  and 
features  of  her  flowers,  till  almost  one 
begins  to  think  there  may  be  a  certain 
truth  in  the  cynic's  contention  that  it 
may  be  just  as  possible  to  be  a  bore 
when  talking  about  gardeners  as  when 
talking  about  cooks,  and  that  she  who 
vapors  about  her  garden  may  be  quite 
as  poor  company  as  she  who  erstwhile 
vaunted  herself  in  public  over  the  de- 
tails of  her  kitchen,  though  it  -is  but 
fair  to  add  that  no  such  reactionary 
idea  as  this  seems  yet  to  have  dawned 
upon  a  patient  and  a  listening  world. 

Indeed,  so  secure  in  her  social  posi- 
tion is  the  garden-wife  at  this  moment, 
that  it  were  positively  socially  unsafe 
even  to  hazard  the  suggestion  that  the 
house-wife  of  the  last  generation  and 
the  garden-wife  of  to-day  are  in  reality 
mother  and  daughter,  bores.  To  be 
chained  to  a  stake  set  in  the  midst  of 
a  heap  of  burning  weeds,  and  be  prod- 
ded to  death  by  an  infuriated  crowd 
of  garden-wives  armed  with  expensive 
spuds  and  fancy  garden  tools,  would 
assuredly  be  the  fate  of  such  a  rash 
social  iconoclast! 

Far  more  discreet,  ay  and  more  po- 
etical, is  it  for  the  Searcher  after  truth 


to  suggest  that  the  present  transforma- 
tion of  house-wives  into  garden-wives 
is  only  a  beautiful  example  of  atavism, 
an  admirable  throw-back  to  the  ideal 
days  of  the  Garden  of  Eden.  No  one 
will  deny  that  Eve  was  pre-eminently 
a  garden-wife  in  every  sense  of  the 
word,  and  that  had  she  lived  to-day 
she  would  have  found  no  difficulty  in 
adapting  her  conversation  to  the  topic 
of  the  moment.  Hence  is  not  the  chain 
of  evidence  complete? 

But  did  she,  one  wonders,  ever  iden- 
tify herself  with  her  Eden  quite  so 
entirely  as  does  her  fashionable  de- 
scendant of  to-day  with  her  beloved 
garden,  losing  in  it  her  very  individu- 
ality? 

Did  she  ever  speak  gravely  and  am- 
biguously to  the  serpent  in  the  words 
used  by  a  garden-wife  of  the  present 
day  to  a  neighboring  bishop,  she  think- 
ing quite  innocently  of  her  garden,  he 
imagining  that  she  referred  to  herself: 

"Do  come  and  see  me  one  afternoon 
this  week,  for  I'm  really  looking  abso- 
lutely beautiful,  and  at  this  time  of 
year  one  never  knows,  next  week  I 
may  be  quite  knocked  to  pieces  and 
ruined!" 

And  Avhen  the  bishop—or  the  serpent 
—looked  somewhat  embarrassed  and 
confused,  did  Eve  merely  think  him 
rude,  and,  turning  to  her  Adam  lately 
returned  from  fighting  boars,  try  to 
turn  the  subject  by  telling  him,  with 
tears  in  her  voice,  that  she  was  simply 
wretched  because  she  was  quite  eaten 
up  with  green  fly! 

Truly  the  study  of  the  garden-wife 
for  bishops,  for  serpents,  and  for 
Adams,  has  since  those  old  Eden  days 
been  a  life's  work  in  itself.  .  .  . 

One  great  difference  between  Eve 
and  the  garden-wife  of  to-day  is  that 
Eve  had  no  library,  only  stray  leaves. 
The  modern  garden-wife  has  a  litera- 
ture of  her  own.  Some  people  even 
aver  that  it  created  hex-.  But  this  is 
a  moot  point  which  must  be  dealt  with 
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by  future  anthropologists.  The  fact 
remains  that  she  is  at  this  moment  a 
power  in  the  book-buying  world,  and 
that  the  author  who  would  write  a 
book  running  to  several  editions  has 
but  to  add  another  one  to  the  line  of 
single  volumes  bound  in  white  vellum, 
dainty,  wonderful,  which  to-day  fill 
the  bookshelves  of  every  true  daughter 
of  Eve  who  has  come  into  her  heritage 
of  a  garden. 

This  is  a  fact  which  no  author  or 
publisher  with  an  eye  to  business 
should  overlook. 

The  book  must  be  made  according 
to  a  certain  accepted  formula.  It  may 
not  deal  with  serpents,  though  worms 
and  their  habits  may  be  freely  dis- 
cussed (Eve  preferred  serpents). 

Its  personal  apearnce  is  as  important 
as  that  of  a  girl  at  her  first  ball.  White 
trimmed  with  gold  is  the  most  satis- 
factory; but  the  chief  thing  to  aim  at 
is  that  it  should  be  as  dainty  and  deli- 
cate as  possible,  and  thoroughly  unsuit- 
able to  be  handled  and  referred  to  by 
gardeners  with  earth-stained  hands. 
As  a  suggestion  for  some  future  vol- 
ume, it  might  give  it  a  pseudo-realistic 
appearance,  without  detracting  from 
its  daintiness,  if  the  book-marker  were 
made  of  a  piece  of  bass  and  the  book 
tied  together  with  dainty  bows  of  the 
same.  The  book  must  be  pre-eminent- 
ly suitable  for  a  present,  and  it  is  well 
that  it  be  published  in  the  autumn 
season  when  Christmas  is  near.  Its 
sale  and  success  is  then  a  matter  of 
certainty. 

As  to  its)  contents,  they  are  a  secon- 
dary matter.  The  chief  thing  to  aim 
at  is  the  creation  of  a  book  which  shall 
be  neither  heavy,  nor  scientific,  nor 
above  all  practical.  It  is  far  better 
that  the  author  have  not  more  than  an 
elementary  knowledge  of  gardening, 
otherwise  he  will  be  in  danger  of  drift- 
ing into  technical  and  therefore  boring 
details  which  it  should  be  his  main 
object  to  avoid.     What  he  must  strive 


for,  is  so  to  treat  his  subject  that  it 
shall  prove  attractive  to  the  habitual 
reader  of  novels,  remembering  always 
that  the  garden-wife  as  a  rule  has  been 
brought  up  on  novels,  and  the  abrupt 
drop  from  fiction  to  a  mere  gardening 
manual  might  prove  too  jarring  for  her 
literary  nerves  and  even  necessitate  a 
rest  cure  from  all  printed  matter. 
'  The  garden-wife  demands  a  book 
which  shall  exquisitely  combine  fact 
and  fancy,  and  what  more  charming 
and  natural  combination  than  Love 
and  Flowers?  The  book  almost  writes 
itself;  these  are  the  lines  on  which  it 
should  run. 

Let  the  author  constitute  himself  a 
woman,  a  delicate  woman  for  choice, 
living  with  an  unsympathetic  brother, 
and  having  some  extraordinary  com- 
plaint which  can  only  be  cured  by  its 
victim  being  enclosed  for  twelve  con- 
secutive months  within  the  walls  of  a 
garden.  This  mysterious  disease,  whose 
treatment  recalls  the  seclusion  of  a  pri- 
vate lunatic  asylum,  is  getting  so  com- 
mon in  gardening  books  that  it  really 
deserves  to  be  taken  up  by  the  medical 
profession  and  given  a  scientific  name. 
It  is  well  by  the  way  that  the  garden 
have  four  walls,  and  they  should  be 
of  red  brick  if  possible,  as  they  make 
a  good  background  for  description. 

Now  introduce  an  old  gardener  who 
cannot  read  or  write,  but  who  makes 
inapposite  remarks  in  some  terrible 
local  dialect,  which  is  native  to  no 
known  locality  in  the  British  Isles,  but 
is  a  blend  of  Scotch,  and  Cockney,  and 
South  Coast.  Add  a  neighbor  or  two, 
of  the  thick-skinned  variety,  who  comes 
in  for  the  sole  purpose  of  being  dis- 
sected or  gibed  at  by  her  garden  host- 
ess, and  who  presumably  enjoys  such 
a  welcome,  since  she  comes  not  once 
but  with  wearisome  reiteration.  Drag 
in  an  antique  doctor,  who  with  classic 
wit  is  always  spoken  of  as  iEsculapius, 
add  a  curate  to  balance  him,  and  bring 
in  a  small  nephew  or  niece  to  act  the 
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part  of  the  enfant  terrible,  and  so  give 
a  touch  of  comedy. 

Having  got  these  characters  together, 
then  write  in  the  first  person.  This 
is  essential,  it  causes  the  book  at  once 
to  become  intime.  Write  long  wordy 
letters  to  some  unfortunate  imaginary 
man  who  is  living  a  hard  and  practical 
life  on  the  West  Coast  of  Africa,  or 
some  unhealthy  colony,  and  who  pre- 
sumably has  fallen  >in  love  with  the 
garden-lady  because  of  her  hopeless 
incapacity  to  do  anything  practical  at 
all.  Such  a  man  would  probably  be 
thirsting  for  gossip  and  news  of  his 
friends,  and  word  of  what  was  going 
on  at  home  in  the  way  of  sport;  but 
in  a  garden  book  he  is  never  humored 
by  being  told  such  frivolous  things.  He 
is  treated  in  every  letter  to  a  story  of 
perfect  platitudes.  The  writer  proceeds 
to  fill  many  pages  by  stating  in  doubt- 
ful grammar  the  common  things  that 
every  human  being  has  to  endure.  She 
will  mention  how  unpleasant  it  is  to 
be  called  in  the  morning;  how,  because 
the  boiler  was  furred,  the  bath  water 
was  not  hot;  what  a  nuisance  it  is  that 
the  blind  cord  is  broken;  and  then,  by 
way  of  being  really  interesting,  she 
will  burst  into  a  graphic  description 
of  the  miseries  and  mysteries  of  spring 
cleaning.  Then  she  will  give  a  recipe 
or  two  "culled  from  some  dear  old 
Herbal,"  for  curing  whooping-cough 
with  spiders,  or  warts  with  snails 
boiled  alive,  and  yet  at  the  same  time 
she  will  let  it  be  clearly  understood 
this  letter  (which  will  assuredly  be 
over  weight)  is  a  Love  Letter.  This 
at  first  sight  may  seem  a  literary  feat 
of  some  difficulty,  as  snails  and  love 
are  not  a  usual  or  a  happy  combina- 
tion, but  experience  has  proved  that  it 
can  be  done. 

A  quotation  or  a  proverb  or  two  may 
be  added  with  advantage  in  some  such 
way  as  this: 

"How  true  and  beautiful  are  our 
dear  old  English  proverbs!     Did  you 


ever  hear  the  one  which  I  discovered 
in  a  sweet  dirty  old  school  copybook 
a  few  days  ago  in  the  village  school 
whither  I  had  gone  to  try  and  find  out 
something  about  this  Education  Bill 
that  everyone  is  making  such  a  fuss 
about? 

"The  proverb  was:  'A  rolling  stone 
gathers  no  moss.' 

"I  never  realized  the  truth  of  it  till 
last  Wednesday  week,  when  to  test 
its  truth,  I  surreptitiously  threw  a 
large  stone  down  the  path  after  our 
Vicar's  wife,  who  had  been  paying  me 
her  weekly  visit,  and  boring  me  as 
usual.  She  seemed  a  little  surprised 
when  she  noticed  what  I  had  done,  but 
then  one's  country  neighbors  are  so 
dreadfully  dense  and  never  understand 
one's  little  ways!  But  as  soon  as  she 
had  slammed  the  garden  door  behind 
her— with  unnecessary  haste  and  vigor, 
I  thought— I  rang  the  dinner-bell, 
which  I  always  keep  beside  my  invalid 
garden  couch,  as  I  have  often  told  you, 
and  bade,  the  white-capped  parlormaid 
pick  up  the  stone  and  bring  it  to  me. 
My  dear  good  old  Joggles,  will  you 
believe  me  when  I  tell  you  that  though 
that  fair-sized  stone  had  rolled  quite 
five  yards  on  the  heels  of  my  depart- 
ing guest  there  was  no  moss  on  it!  Isn't 
it  wonderful  and  beautiful  to  think  of? 
I  have  thought  of  nothing  else  all  day, 
and  I  feel  as  though  I  had  discovered 
a  great  truth!  Do  write  up  all  over 
the  walls  of  your  log  cabin,  or  bunga- 
low is  it?— I  never  can  remember 
which  people  live  in  in  Newfoundland— 
my  dear  quaint  old  proverb.  'A  rolling 
stone  gathers  no  moss,'  and  whenever 
you  read  it  think  of  me  and  the  un- 
understanding  vicar's  wife!" 

Other  well-known  proverbs  and  quo- 
tations may  be  treated  in  this  fashion; 
indeed,  it  is  an  excellent  way  of  mak- 
ing up  the  number  of  thousand  words 
demanded  by  the  rapacious  publisher! 

Then  into  this  medley  fling  the  gar- 
den.    Prattle  about  its  every   aspect; 
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say  that  the  grass  is  green,  and  that 
the  laburnum  is  yellow,  and  that  most 
of  the  trees  have  leaves  on  them;  state 
that  it  is  not  unusual  to  have  showers 
in  April,  and  that  when  it  rains  every- 
thing is  apt  to  get  wet.  Then  drift 
from  the  lawn  into  the  kitchen  gar- 
den; describe  that  sweet  little  cater- 
pillar found  in  the  cauliflower  in  the 
morning,  which  was  met  again  with  a 
thrill  of  recognition,  cooked  inadvert- 
ently, in  the  same  vegetable  at  lunch. 
Here  is  a  field  for  sentiment  which 
should  not  be  neglected.  Discuss  a 
morning  stroll  about  the  onion  bed, 
and,  if  short  of  material,  describe  with 
ungrammatical  vividness  the  pungent 
smell  of  decayed  cabbage.  The  modern 
Romeo  has  been  trained  to  appreciate 
these  realistic  details,  and  recognizes 
that  no  Love  Letter  would  be  complete 
without  them. 

An  exhaustive  catalogue  of  all  the 
flowers  and  weeds  growing  in  a  cer- 
tain bed  may  then  follow,  mention 
early  birds  and  worms,  etc.— only  the 
writer  must  not  fail  to  call  the  flowers 
and  the  weeds  and  the  birds,  ay!  the 
very  worms  themselves,  by  Latin 
names,  Myrsiphyllum  asparago'ides,  Cra- 
taegus oxyacantha  prcecox,  Ozothamnus 
rosmarinifolius,  Dielytra  spectabilis,  for 
the  pages  of  every  garden  book  must 
be  well  powdered  by  Latin  names— in 
italics.  This  latter  point  is  most  essen- 
tial to  the  success  of  the  book,  as 
otherwise  it  might  go  by  default,  and 
be  set  down  by  a  careless  reviewer, 
hurriedly  glancing  at  it,  as  merely  a 
foolish  correspondence  between  two  il- 
literate people,  and  not  as  "a  charming 
book  to  be  sincerely  recommended  to 
all  who  love  their  gardens!" 

So  much  for  the  literature  of  the  gar- 
den-wife, which  really  deserves  a  more 
serious  study  than  this  mere  cursory 
notice.  But  in  common  justice,  both 
to  it  and  to  her,  it  is  but  right  to  say 
that  in  this  case,  as  in  many  others, 
another  dear  old  proverb,  "Exceptions 


prove  the  rule,"  also  holds  good.  Not 
absolutely  every  garden-book  depends 
entirely  on  its  binding  and  get-up,  and 
not  absolutely  every  garden-wife  be- 
longs to  the  ancient  and  elastic  order 
of  Les  Precieuses  Ridicules.  There  are 
certain  volumes  by  Mrs.  Evelyn  Cecil, 
Miss  Jekyll,  and  Mr.  Robinson  which 
appeal  even  to  that  borne  and  conven- 
tional person  the  professional  garden- 
er, and  undoubtedly  there  is  a  great 
charm  to  be  found  in  a  real  common- 
place book  written  by  a  genuine  en- 
thusiast for  house  and  garden.  Such 
a  book  as  the  original  Pot  Pourri  has 
a  real  fragrance  of  its  own,  though  the 
recollection  of  its  scent  has  unfortu- 
nately been  spoilt  by  the  countless  jars 
of  damp  and  mildewed  rose-leaves 
with  which  the  market  has  since  been 
flooded. 

Undeniable  is  it,  too,  that  there  are 
some  garden-wives  with  whom  one  is 
acquaint,  who  not  only  possess  consid- 
erable practical  knowledge,  and  that 
mysterious  attribute  "the  gardener's 
thumb,"  but  who  also  leave  a  very 
dainty  footprint,  if  not  upon  the  sands 
of  time,  at  least  upon  the  good  brown 
earth  of  their  garden.  There  are  some 
few  women  who  use  their  garden  as 
the  material  for  a  poem,  putting  into 
it  all  the  delicate  imagination  and  fan- 
tasy which  if  they  were  poets  they 
would  put  into  their  writings,  or,  if 
painters,  paint  into  their  pictures. 

Rather  wonderful  in  its  way,  and 
typical  of  this  kind  of  poem-garden,  is 
a  garden  which  grows  not  round,  but 
in,  an  old  ruined  house,  whose  roof  is 
the  open  sky. 

Centuries  ago  the  house  was  the 
home  of  some  of  the  great  people  of 
the  land,  but  upon  the  place  some  en- 
emy flung  curse  of  death  and  flame, 
and  gradually  the  family  shrank  and 
dwindled  away  till  there  was  left  only 
the  old  lord  and  his  wife  and  a  young 
grandson  to  whom  the  place  should 
come.      But   his   country    claimed   the' 
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boy,  and  he  went  to  the  wars,  and  from 
the  day  he  left  his  home  was  never 
heard  of  more.  The  old  people  sat  on 
alone,  watching  the  flames  dance  up 
the  wide  chimney  in  the  hall  and  wait- 
ing for  him  to  come.  But  they  waited 
in  vain,  and  years  passed  and  both  the 
old  people  died,  and  only  certain  an- 
cient family  servants  were  left  in  the 
house  to  await  the  boy's  return;  and 
every  evening  at  nightfall  they  lighted 
the  fire  in  the  great  hall,  that  when  he 
came  back  he  might  find  light  and 
warmth.  Winter  succeeded  winter  and 
still  he  never  came,  and  the  servants 
grew  older  and  less  able  for  their 
work;  and  then  it  fell  about  that  the 
curse  on  the  family  was  fulfilled,  and 
one  December  night  a  burning  log 
rolled  out  of  the  open  fireplace  and  the 
old  house  rose  up  in  flames.  Only  the 
grey  stone  walls,  smoke-blackened,  re- 
mained upstanding,  rising  roofless  to 
the  sky.  In  summer  time  the  swallows 
nested  above  the  broken  mullioned 
windows;  in  winter  time  the  snow- 
flakes  floated  through  the  rooms,  and 
after  a  while  young  trees  and  saplings 
forced  their  way  between  the  paving 
stones  of  the  inner  courtyard,  and 
their  branches  made  green  screens  in 
the  empty  doorways. 

So  in  the  middle,  now  of  ploughed 
land,  now  of  a  field  of  turnips,  accord- 
ing to  the  rotation  of  the  crops,  the 
house  stood  desolate,  uninhabited  ex- 
cept by  birds,  and  falling  year  by  year 
into  greater  disrepair,  till  it  chanced 
one  day  a  garden-wife  passed  by  and 
she  saw  in  it  the  material  for  a  poem. 
Beneath  her  hands  a  carpet  of  spring 
flowers  sprung  out  of  the  parquet  of 
green  grass  that  covered  the  floor  of 
the  great  hall,  wallflowers  made  golden 
decoration  for  the  walls,  and  in  the 
deep  old  fireplace,  where  in  past  days 
flames  of  fire  had  risen,  she  set  great 
lilies  of  flame,  or  in  the  spring  time 
let  pale  snowdrops  rest  like  white 
ashes  on  the  empty  hearth. 


Within  the  enclosing  wall  of  the 
bakery  she  caused  the  corn  to  grow  in 
golden  yellowness.  Hops  wound  their 
tendrils  round  the  broken  windows  of 
the  brew-house,  and  in  the  kitchens, 
where  in  old  days  the  scullions  and  the 
wenches  had  their  work,  she  planted 
many  sweet-smelling  herbs  like  thyme 
and  sage  and  thrift.  Against  the  cel- 
lar door  she  set  a  little  vine,  whose 
deep-stained  leaves  in  autumn  recalled 
the  generous  color  of  the  vanished 
wine. 

Joy -weed  she  put  wherever  she  could 
find  a  place,  and  over  the  lintel  of  the 
ruined  entrance  to  the  house  she 
wreathed  a  thick  tangle  of  white  trav- 
eller's joy  to  give  perpetual  welcome 
and  happy  greeting  to  all  who  came 
that  way.  Lords  and  ladies  in  scarlet 
and  in  green  she  grouped  upon  the 
broken  stairs:  old  man  stood  in  one 
doorway,  sweet  william  upon  another 
threshold,  and  things  with  lovely 
names  like  Rosemary  and  Columbine 
grew  there  once  more  and  gave  sweet- 
ness and  color  to  the  house.  But  most 
of  all  her  thought  she  spent  upon 
M'Lady's  Chamber,  filling  it  with  all 
the  flowers  that  echo  Life  and  Love- 
love  in  a  mist,  then  passion  flower, 
and  love  in  idleness,  and  love  lies 
bleeding,  and  last  of  all  forget-me-not. 
And  many  other  fancies,  which  are 
the  fancies  of  a  poet,  did  this  garden- 
wife  weave  into  her  ruined  house  of 
flowers,  till  it  became  each  year  less 
like  a  garden  and  more  like  some 
strange  dream  of  beauty  and  of  mystic 
symbolism. 

Such  a  garden-wife  is,  however,  as 
little  typical  of  the  majority  of  garden- 
wives  as  is  her  garden  of  the  majority 
of  gardens,  and  though  she  might  have 
lived  among  her  flowers  for  many 
years  she  would  probably  feel  totally 
incompetent  to  talk  coherent  shop  to 
the  fashionable  garden-wife  of  the  mo- 
ment. She  would  most  likely  only  sit 
in  dull  silence,  listening. 
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Two  garden-Avives  meeting  always 
start  with  a  chorus  of  admiration 
about  gardens  in  general,  during  which 
one  vies  with  the  other  in  rolling  out 
Latin  names  with,  usually,  the  wrong 
terminations.  They  then  descend  to 
particulars  of  roots  and  bulbs,  and  the 
chorus  ends  by  one  bidding  the  other 
come  over  and  see  her  own  special  gar- 
den, particularly  her  herbaceous  bor- 
der. 

The  herbaceous  border  is  always  the 
clou  of  the  garden-wife's  garden,  no 
matter  how  formal  may  have  been  the 
original  style  and  design.  She  regards 
it  as  her  own  special  domain. 

"Oh  yes,  I  look  after  it  entirely  my- 
self. Of  course  I  get  the  gardener  to 
weed  it,  and  manure  it,  and  to  do  all 
those  tiresome  dirty  sort  of  things  that 
merely  break  one's  back,  and  of  course 
when  I  am  working  in  it,  the  garden 
boy  has  to  come  and  clear  up  after  me, 
but  except  for  that  I  do  it  entirely  my- 
self, entirely." 

"The  result  you  get  is  certainly  won- 
derful," the  neighboring  garden-wife 
replies  with  two-edged  discretion,  as 
she  looks  with  fashion-trained  eye  of 
jealousy  at  the  mass  of  common  things 
growing  rankly,  at  the  fearful  medley 
of  color  called  the  herbaceous  border, 
in  which  magneta  and  orange,  bright 
blues  and  purples,  curse  and  swear  in 
unfriendly  proximity. 

"You  think  so?  I  must  admit  it  is 
different  from  when  I  took  it  over; 
bedding-out  everywhere!  Those  dread- 
ful ribbon  borders!  Nothing  but  Ge- 
raniums, and  Lobelias,  and  Calceola- 
rias everywhere!" 

"Those  awful  things!"  the  echoing 
wife  replies.  The  garden-wife  hates 
Geraniums,  Lobelias,  and  Calceolarias; 
they  represent  the  old  regime,  when  the 
gardener  gardened,  before  she  took  to 
following  out  of  doors  the  last  expiring 
effort  of  the  decadent  house-wife  with- 
in doors,  who  put  the  kitchen-dresser 
in   the   drawing-room   because   it  was 


old  and  oak,  just  as  she  in  the  garden 
puts  the  globe-artichoke  in  the  flower- 
garden  because  it  is  coarse  and  loud. 

Garden-wives  are  the  most  fashion- 
able form  of  Mutual  Admiration  Soci- 
ety, though  their  method  of  expressing 
their  appreciation  is  somewhat  primi- 
tive, and  recalls  the  habits  of  the  Men- 
dicant Orders  of  the  middle  ages. 

From  garden  to  garden  the  garden- 
wife  goes,  blatantly  begging. 

"Do  give  me  a  little  bit  of  that."  "I 
should  so  like  it,  if  I  might  have  a 
scrap  of  this."  "I  have  none  of  those, 
might  I  have  some  of  yours,"  is  the 
burden  of  her  song.  Does  it  ever  oc- 
cur to  her,  one  wonders,  how  odd  it 
would  sound  if  she  proceeded  in  like 
nature  within  doors  and  demanded  of 
her  host  his  cherished  little  bit  of  Bat- 
tersea  enamel;  or  of  her  old-fashioned 
hostess  a  tiny  scrap  of  that  curtain  to 
cover  a  chair  with;  or  suggested  to 
some  old-fashioned  dowager  that  she 
would  so  like  an  inch  or  two  of  her 
rope  of  pearls  because  she  had  none  of 
her  own  .  .  .  But  this  is  only  another 
instance  of  the  social  truth  that  what 
is  wrong  in  one  place  is  quite  right  in 
another,  for  nowadays  to  go  round  a 
garden  without  begging  for  something 
is  considered  almost  rude,  and  shows 
a  lamentable  lack  of  intelligent  appre- 
ciation on  the  part  of  the  guest. 

The  one  person  with  whom  the  gar- 
den-wife is  not  as  a  rule  on  terms  is 
the  gardener.  His  view  of  her  is  the 
view  of  the  Ancienne  Noblesse  of 
France  towards  the  invading  people. 
He  regards  her  as  an  ignorant  upstart 
encroaching  on  his  own  property,  and 
doubtless  some  of  her  experimental 
ways  are  somewhat  startling  to  his 
conventional  habits.  One  cannot  but 
accord  a  little  sympathy  to  the  old- 
established  gardener  who  saw  his  own 
well-trained  garden-boy  taken  from 
him  by  a  philanthropic  garden-wife 
whose  craze  was  waifs  and  strays,  and 
a   little   town-bred   urchin   who    knew 
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not  a  spade  from  a  spud  given  him  to 
help  him  do  the  garden  work. 

Can  one  do  otherwise  than  sympa- 
thize with  him  when  in  a  certain  dry 
summer,  when  water  was  as  precious 
as  wine,  after  having  furnished  the  boy 
with  a  watering-can  and  rose  and  bid- 
den him  water  the  garden — as  being 
the  simplest  job  he  could  find  for  un- 
tried labor— he  returned  to  find  the 
beds  dry  as  dust  and  the  gravel  path 
one  mass  of  mud  and  slush,  as  though 
a  spate  had  been,  and  the  precious 
water  all  wasted;  and  when  he  turned 
upon  the  London  urchin  and  rebuked 
him  in  no  measured  terms  to  be  rinet 
with:  "Water,  I  should  think  I  'ave 
watered.  Turned  myself  into  a  bloom- 
in'  watering  cart,  that  I  'ave,  a'water- 
ing  the  road  all  the  evening.  Never 
see'd  a  watering  cart  down  'ere  in  this 
blessed  country,  I  s'pose." 

There  are  some  situations  where  no 
mutual  understanding  is  possible. 

To  hear  the  conversation  of  the  gar- 
den-wife while  walking  ini  her  rose 
garden  is  seriously  to  misdoubt  her  as- 
sertion that  since  she  took  to  garden- 
ing she  no  longer  discusses  people  and 
never  dreams  of  gossiping  about  her 
friends  and  neighbors.  The  following 
fragments  of  dialogue  were  overheard 
the  other  day  by  an  old-fashioned  and 
literal-minded  housewife,  who,  clad  in 
the  clothes  of  the  frump,  humbly  fol- 
lowed in  the  wake  of  two  charming 
and  beautifully  dressed  garden-wives. 

"Ah!  dear  old  Maria  Finger!  so  you 
know  her.  Very  sweet  and  useful  and 
all  that,  but  not  much  to  look  at.  I 
don't  think  any  one  could  really  love 
her,  do  you.  ..." 

"As  for  the  Bride,  she's  a  sport, 
nothing  else  .  .  ." 

"That  over  there?  That's  Francisca 
Kruger.  Did  you  ever  see  anything  so 
yellow?  Over  there,  I  mean,  by  Mrs. 
W.  J.   Grant— the  one  who  is  all   the 


fashion  just  now,  you  know.  I  must 
say  I  can't  understand  it  myself,  for 
I  think  she's  hideous— so  floppy  and 
untidy." 

"Aim6e  Vibert,  she's  a  rampant 
climber;  if  I  were  you  I  should  be- 
ware of  her." 

"Surely  you  must  know  that  Mrs. 
John  Laing  takes  a  lot  of  liquid,  do 
look  at  her  color;  and  Rosa  Rugosa  is 
of  very  coarse  habit,  greedy's  not  the 
word  for  her!" 

"Celine  Forestier  is  a  real  worry, 
she's  taken  to  shooting  in  every  direc- 
tion.    She's  the  fastest  thing  I  know." 

"Lady  Mary  Fitzwilliam  is  a  dwarf, 
so  they  tell  me." 

"I've  cut  Viscountess  Folkestone,  I 
did  it  deliberately  this  morning.  There 
was  nothing  else  for  it,  and  as  to 
William  Allen  Richardson,  I've  turned 
him  out  altogether." 

"Standards,  my  dear!  You  don't 
mean  to  say  you  worry  about  them?  I 
got  rid  of  mine  years  ago.  They're  so 
tiresome,  always  giving  trouble;  don't 
you  agree  with  me?  Life's  been  a 
different  thing  since  I  gave  up  having 
standards!  Standards  are  not  at  all 
the  fashion  nowadays,  I  assure  you!" 

Small  wonder  that  the  neglected  and 
despised  house-wife,  who  walked  be- 
hind, listening  to  the  so-called  ungos- 
sipy  conversation  of  the  popular  gar- 
den-wife, felt  really  shocked,  and 
thought  regretfully  of  the  good  old 
days  when  people  listened  to  her  with 
respectful  interest  as  she  said  in  tones 
as  important  as  though  she  were  an- 
nouncing that  the  end  of  the  world  had 
come: 

"Have  you  heard  that  Miss  Muffet 
has  quite  lost  her  complexion,  and  Mrs. 
John  Bull's  cook  was  dead  drunk  last 
night?"  and  in  a  hoarse  whisper:  "Do 
you  know  what  Mrs.  Grundy  has  found 
out?" 

Autre  temps,  autres  mceurs. 
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Among  the  novels  which  are  inclu- 
ded in  the  spring  announcements  of 
Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  are  "His 
Daughter  First"  by  Arthur  Sherburne 
Hardy,  "The  Mannerings"  by  Alice 
Brown,  "A  Daughter  of  the  Pit"  by 
Margaret  Doyle  Jackson,  and  "Cap'n 
Simeon's  Store"  by  George  S.  Wasson, 
a  story  of  deep  sea  fishermen. 


hall-mark  of  merit.  Learning,  exact 
scholarship,  high  achievement,  will  no 
longer  go  unnoticed  and  unrewarded. 
It  will  be  the  duty,  as  it  should  also 
be  the  high  privilege  of  the  Academy, 
to  call  attention  to  and  to  confer  honor 
upon  all  those  who  distinguish  them- 
selves in  the  world  of  literary  science 
— on  these  things  too  depends  the  glory 
of  the  British  name. 


In  deciding  against  Mr.  Kipling  in 
the  suit  which  he  brought  against  the 
Messrs.  Putnam  for  infringement  of 
copyright  and  trademark,  the  United 
States  Court  incidentally  delivered  it- 
self as  follows  on  the  use  of  trade- 
marks to  protect  literary  work: 

The  proposition  that  an  author  can 
protect  his  writings  by  a  trade  mark 
is  unique  and  somewhat  startling.  It 
is  certainly  offensive  to  aesthetic  and 
poetic  taste  to  place  such  poems  as 
"The  Recessional"  and  "The  Last 
Chanty"  in  the  same  category  with 
pills  and  soap,  to  be  dealt  with  as  so 
much  merchandise. 

Mr.  Israel  Gollaiicz,  secretary  of  the 
new  British  Academy,  takes  a  highly 
serious  view  of  the  scope  and  possibili- 
ties of  that  institution.  Being  asked 
"What  do  you  expect  to  do  as  an 
Academy?"  he  answers: 

As  regards  that  subject  there  will,  of 
course,  be  the  question  of  transactions 
to  be  considered,  important  discoveries 
and  literary  enterprises,  which  will  all 
come  before  and  be  discussed  by  the 
Fellows;  there  may  be  rewards  and  en- 
couragements and  diplomas  to  be 
awarded,  the  due  recognition  of  great 
achievements  in  the  world  of  learning. 
But  most  important  of  all  is  the  fact 
that  there  is  now  a  body  to  which 
workers  "throughout  the  whole  empire 
—and  foreigners  also— may  look  for  the 


If  Mr.  Ho  wells  were  to  have  his  way, 
girls  would  read  poetry  and  fiction 
"least  and  last."  Comparatively  few, 
probably,  err  now-a-days  in  reading 
poetry  to  excess,  but  as  to  fiction,  that 
is  another  matter.  Mr.  Howells  places 
among  the  indispensable  elements  of  a 
girl's  reading  "history,  biography,  trav- 
els, studies  in  the  speculative  and 
exact  sciences,  and  philosophical  and 
critical  essays."  One  might  almost  im- 
agine him  to  be  jesting.  Further,  he 
has  this  to  say  about  novels,— all  in 
Harper's  Bazar: 

Most  novels  are  worse  than  worth- 
less, not  because  they  are  wicked,  but 
because  they  are  silly  and  helplessly 
false.  Among  the  worst  of  the  worse 
than  worthless  are  the  historical  nov- 
els, which  pervert  and  distort  history, 
not  so  much  because  the  authors  are 
wilfully  indifferent  to  the  facts,  as  be- 
cause they  have  not  the  historical 
sense.  A  very,  very  few  novels  in  this 
kind  are  above  contempt,  but  these  are 
so  good  that  they  redeem  all  their  kind. 
Some  of  Scott's  (but  not  many),  Man- 
zoni's  "I  Promessi  Sposi,"  Stendhal's 
"Chartreuse  de  Parme,"  Tolstoy's 
"War  and  Peace,"  D'Azeglio's  "Nicold 
de'  Lapi,"  and  the  novels  of  Erckmann- 
Chatrian  treating  of  the  Napoleonic 
campaigns  are  books  of  such  superla- 
tive excellence  as  to  give  one  pause  in 
any  headlong  censure  of  the  class  they 
dignify.  .  .  .  But  when  a  poor  girl  has 
read  them,  what  shall  she  do?     Go  on 
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from  them  to  worse  novels?  By  no 
means;  she  must  go  back  to  the  best, 
and  read  them  again  and  keep  reading 
them,  and  them  only. 

The  Academy  announces  that  a  Life 
of  Lord  Beaconsfield,  in  two  volumes, 
written  by  a  man  of  letters  who  has 
made  a  life-long  study  of  his  subject, 
is  well  advanced  and  will  certainly  be 
published  this  year.  Apropos  of  this 
announcement,  the  London  Morning 
Advertiser  prints  the  passages  from 
Lord  Beaconsfield's  will  which  bear 
upon  documents  and  their  custody,  and 
draws  the  conclusion  that  it  is  clear 
that  "Lord  Beaconsfield  did  not  intend 
the  Life  to  appear  for  many  years  after 
his  death,"  and  that  "the  King's  con- 
sent would  have  to  be  obtained  before 
the  corespondence  with  Queen  Victoria 
could  be  published."  In  an  admirable 
leader  upon  the  subject  the  writer 
says:— 

Twenty-four  years  have  passed  since 
Lord  Beaconsfield  set  his  name  to  this 
document,  and  twenty-one  years  since 
he  died.  In  the  absence  of  an  author- 
ized life,  the  loss  of  which  we  natu- 
rally deplore,  the  name  of  Benjamin 
Disraeli  tends  to  become  the  centre  of 
a  myth  rather  than  the  label  of  an  in- 
dividuality. He  lives— and  possibly  he 
may  have  desired  to  live — as  a  mem- 
ory, as  the  expression  of  an  idea.  Was 
it  the  exquisite  cunning  of  his  states- 
manship which  framed  a  will  so  bind- 
ing and  so  exacting  as  to  make  the 
revelation  of  his  real  self  almost  im- 
possible, even  twenty  years  after  his 
death? 

In  "A  Captive  of  the  Roman  Eagles," 
Mary  J.  Safford  offers  to  American 
readers  a  most  aceptable  translation  of 
Felix  Dahn's  novel,  "Bissula."  Prof. 
Dahn's  reputation  as  a  scholar  is  guar- 
antee of  the  historical  value  of  his 
fiction,  but  it  has  a  literary  charm  and 
a  human  interest  not  always  to  be 
found   in    the    work    of    scholars.      A 


story  of  the  fourth  century,  the  action 
takes  place  on  the  northern  shore  of 
Lake  Constance,  following  the  struggle 
betwen  the  Roman  forces  and  the  re- 
bellious Alemanni.  The  heroine  is  a 
wilful,  little  German  girl,  beloved  by  a 
young  chieftain  of  her  own  tribe,  and 
by  a  Roman  tribune  of  maturer  years; 
the  plot  is  full  of  incident;  the  oppos- 
ing races  are  finely  contrasted;  and  the 
ardent  patriotism  of  the  German  lead- 
ers is  described  with  great  spirit.  One 
does  not  often  take  up  a  more  readable 
book.     A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co. 

An  intensely  vivid  and  realistic  story 
of  sea-faring  life  is  that  told  by  Basil 
Lubbock  in  "Round  the  Horn  Before 
the  Mast,"  which  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co. 
publish.  Just  arrived  at  San  Francisco 
after  a  winter  in  the  Klondyke,  the 
narrator— a  young  Englishman  of  the 
athletic  adventurous  type— signs  for 
the  homeward  voyage  on  the  four- 
masted  barque  Royalshire,  from  Glas- 
gow, loading  grain  for  the  British  Isles. 
Six  weeks  spent  in  waiting  for  her 
cargo  give  a  glimpse  of  the  sailor's 
experiences  in  port;  the  routine  on 
board  ship  and  the  incidents  that  di- 
versify it— deck-washing,  sail-shifting 
and  turns  at  the  wheel,  hard  tack,  pea- 
soup  and  "cracker-hash,"  cariboo  bags 
and  oilskin  coats  and  devices  for  keep- 
ing bunks  dry,  pipes  and  tobacco 
shared,  discussions  and  chanties,  acci- 
dents, ailments  and  remedies,  alba- 
trosses, Cape  pigeons,  flying-fish  and 
sharks,  the  handling  of  the  ship  in  a 
gale,  and  the  gathering  of  "wind-jam- 
mers" in  a  South  Atlantic  calm— all 
are  graphically  described;  while  the 
characters  of  the  officers  and  seamen 
are  so  distinctly  drawn  that  the 
reader  loses  sight  of  them  with  real 
regret  when  the  RoyatsMre,  after  a 
voyage  of  exactly  four  months  and  a 
day,  finds  herself  first  in  the  Mersey 
of  all  the  'Frisco  grain-fleet. 
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AT    AN    OUTPOST. 

The  panting  land  that  swims  in  light, 
The  jungle  scream  that  tears  the  night, 
The  tropic  dust,  the  tropic  smell, 
The  sights  and  sounds  I  know  so  well 

Are  strangers  yet, 
For  in  my  heart  beats  evermore 
The  surf  upon  an  island  shore 

The  North  seas  fret. 

You  grant  no  place  for  sentiment 
Where  common-sense  is  prepotent, 
Yet  is  it  altogether  weak 
To  hear  sometimes  the  silence  speak 

Across  the  foam, 
To  see  where  beds  of  mist  lie  low 
The    moonlight     sleep    on    Christmas 
snow, 

The  fields  of  home? 

'Tis  joy  to  know  and  strength  to  feel 
'Tis   blood   that   rules,    and    not    bare 

steel; 
That  truth  and  justice  hold  a  sway 
Which  lasts  beyond  the  fighter's  day; 

I  count  it  pride 
That  here,  for  heathen  eyes  to  see, 
The  lessons  of  my  mother's  knee 

Are  still  my  guide. 

The  Empire's  built  within  our  hearts, 
We  fashion  there  its  shape  and  parts, 
As  its  foundations  deep  were  laid 
In  sacrifices  gladly  made; 

Then  happy  I, 
If  in  its  splendid  eastern  wing 
I  set  a  stone  for  God  and  King 

Before  I  die. 

Henry  Woolley. 

The  Spectator. 


A    GRANDMOTHER'S    GIFT. 

['T  am  having  the  little  grave  and  cross 
of  our  baby  Pamela  here  made  lovely 
with  wreaths  and  holly  for  to-morrow, 
Chirstmas  Day.  I  can't  bear  somehow  to 
think  of  the  other  children  all  happy  in 
St.  Andrew's  with  their  Christmas  tree 
and  their  toys  and  joys,  and  this  little  one 
lying  in  the  cold  far  away,  silent  and 
alone." — Extract   from   a   letter.] 

Soft  dimpled  cheeks,  and  shining  eyes 
of  blue, 
Wee  clinging  hands,  and  tiny  tender 
feet, 


That  bore  no  burden,  since  they  never 
grew 
To  climb  the  stairs  or  patter  down 
the  street; 
And  ah,  the  baby  smile  that  came 

and  went 
Like  a  meek  spirit  bright  and  inno- 
cent. 

These   still   are  with   me,   though    my 
aged  eyes 
May  never  see  them,  and  these  arms 
no  more 
Meet   the   small    arms   that   spread   in 
glad  surprise, 
Or  clasp  the  living  shape  that  once 
they  bore. 
Yet  in  the  night  I  sometimes  wake 

and  start 
To  feel  the  dead  child  plucking  at 
my  heart. 

Poor  little  soul  so  silent  and  alone! 

Lapped  in  the  cold  obliterating  earth, 

Her  golden  head  beneath   a   cross   of 

stone, 

Low  now  she  lies;  and  I  who  watched 

her  birth 

And  held  her  in  my  arms  can  only 

give 
Flowers  to  her  grave,  and  thoughts; 
less  fugitive. 

Yet,  while  her  brothers  and  her  sister 
play 
Warm  in  their  home  that  fronts  the 
Northern  Sea, 
And  laugh  and  sing  the  Christmas-tide- 
away, 
They   have    my   smiles,   but   she   my 
memory. 
Oh,  blithe  young  voices,  I  may  hear 

you  yet, 
But  not  her  voice  whom  I  may  not 
forget. 

She   too   shall    have    her    gifts:    these 
hands  shall  spread 
(Tread  soft,  speak  low!)  her  coverlet 
of  moss 
With  fragrant  violets,  and  by  her  head 
Holly  shall  wreathe  and  cluster  round 
her  cross. 
So  the  white  stone  shall  to  the  dead 

child  be 
My  sign  of  love,  her  little  Christmas; 
tree. 

R.  C.  Lehman >i. 
The  Speaker. 
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THE  NOVELS  OF  MR.  HENRY  JAMES.* 


In  every  final  consideration  of  a 
novelist's  achievement  the  most  signifi- 
cant question  will  probably  concern 
itself  with  the  ground  he  has  covered. 
Romance  has  stepped  into  the  place  of 
poetry  as  a  criticism  of  life;  the  novel- 
ist has  become  the  reviewer,  and  one 
/asks,  not  unreasonably,  in  measuring 
his  accomplishment,  how  much  of  life 
can  he  review.  One  thus  requires  for 
the  sum  of  his  books  a  measure  differ- 
ing from  that  imposed  by  any  one  of 
them.  One  asks  vitality  of  the  partic- 
ular performance,  but  one  demands 
variety  from  the  whole.  There  may 
be  less  of  "life"  in  a  romance  that 
deals  with  empires  and  dynasties  than 
in  some  obscure  chronicle  of  a  city 
slum,  but  a  continued  preference  for 
the  slum  as   a   subject  would  confess 

*  1.  "  Watch  and  Ward.  "  Boston:  Hough- 
ton, Mifflin  &  Co.    1871. 

2.  "Roderick  Hudson"  (1875).*  1886.  3.  "The 
American"  (1877).*  4.  "  The  Europeans" 
(1878).*  5.  "Stories  Revived."  Second  series 
(1867-78).*  6.  "Daisy  Miller,  etc."  (1878).*  7. 
"Confidence"  (1879).*  8.  "The  Madonna  of  the 
Future,  etc."  (1879).*  9.  "  An  International 
Episode,  etc."  (1879).*  10.  "Washington 
Square"  (1880).*  11.  "The  Portrait  of  a  Lady" 
(1881).*  12.  "The  Siege  of  London."  1883.  13. 
"Stories  Revived."  First  series  (1866-84).*  14. 
"Tales  of  Three  Cities."  1884.  15.  "The  Bos- 
tonians."  1886.  16.  "Princess  Casamassima." 
1886.  17.  "The  Reverberator."  1888.  18.  "The 
Aspern  Papers."  1888.  19.  "A  London  Life." 
1889.  20.  "The  Tragic  Muse."  1890.  21.  "The 
Lesson  of  the  Master."  1891.  22.  "The  Real 
Thing."     1892.     London:  Macmillan  &  Co. 


parvitude  in  the  point  of  view.  For 
the  novelist  is  an  interpreter  as  well 
as  a  reviewer,  and  the  value  of  his 
total  interpretation  will  depend  not 
only  on  his  knowledge  of  one  tongue, 
but  on  his  acquaintance  with  many. 
He  has  to  select  his  subjects  for  us 
from  every  language  of  the  world's 
emotion,  and  the  adequacy  of  his  se- 
lection must  depend  essentially  upon 
the  number  he  knows.  Our  interest  in 
romance  to-day  is  much  more  personal 
than  was  such  interest  in  the  past.  We 
demand  actuality,  we  demand  charac- 
ter; and,  behind  the  artist's  craving  for 
beauty  and  his  sense  of  form,  we  look 
for  a  desire  and  an  ability  to  render 
circumstance  available  to  our  apprecia- 
tion; a  mission  to  translate  for  our  cog- 
nition the  circumstance  and  sentiments 

23.  "The  Private  Life."  London:  Osgood, 
Mcllvaine  &  Co.    1893. 

24.  "Terminations."  1895.  25.  "Embarrass- 
ments." 1896.  26.  "The  Other  House."  1896. 
27.  "The  Spoils  of  Poynton."  1897.  28.  "What 
Maisie  Knew."  1898.  29.  "The  Two  Magics." 
1898.    London:  Heinemann. 

30  "In  the  Cage."  London:  Duckworth  & 
Co.    1898. 

31.  "The  Awkward  Age."  London:  Heine- 
mann.   1899. 

32.  "The  Soft  Side."  1900.  33.  "The  Sacred 
Fount."    1901.    London:  Methuen. 

34.  "The  Wings  of  the  Dove."  London: 
Constable.    1902. 

*  The  asterisk  in  each  case  denotes  date  of 
original  publication. 
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with  which  he  is  impressed.  So,  though 
it  prove  the  duller  way,  we  would  con- 
sider the  compass  of  Mr.  Henry 
James's  work  before  its  quality,  even 
though  that  quality  must  be  considered 
its  most  intrinsic  feature. 

The  amplitude  of  his  work,  the  sheer 
space  of  shelf  which  his  novels  cover 
comes  as  a  first  surprise  to  the  collec- 
tor. One  has  somehow  regarded  him 
as  the  reverse  of  a  prolific  writer,  and 
the  pleasures  conferred  by  his  succes- 
sive volumes  have  always  seemed  too 
far  apart;  yet  there  have  been  pub- 
lished for  the  English  reader  close  up- 
on a  hundred  novels  and  tales,  and 
others  still  are  beached  unprofitably  in 
the  stagnant  harborage  of  magazines. 
Such  an  output  is  clearly  not  that  of 
a  man  who  regards  literature  as  an 
amusement,  and  it  is  very  interesting 
to  observe  that  Mr.  James's  fecundity 
has  increased  with  every  decade  of  his 
working  life.  He,  was  born  on  April 
15,  1843,  and,  as  his  first  tale  appeared 
in  1866,  he  has  been  transcribing  his 
impressions  for  thirty -six  years.  To 
his  work  such  a  description  is  espe- 
cially applicable,  for  he  has  throughout 
adopted  the  part  of  the  social  recorder, 
and  only  for  the  briefest  season  has 
his  attention  been  diverted  from  his 
own  time.  So  close  indeed  has  his  at- 
tention been  that  the  period  of  which 
he  writes  is  most  often  that  in  which 
he  is  writing,  an  intimacy  in  associa- 
tion which  gives  his  work  a  freshness 
of  color  like  that  of  a  canvas  painted 
in  the  open  air. 

Freshness  of  color  would  perhaps  be 
by  some  critics  considered  the  quality 
most  conspicuously  absent  from  his 
work,  but  by  freshness  we  do  not  mean 
that  false  air  of  reality  which  is  the 
result  of  superficial  imitation,  and 
may  be  produced  so  cheaply.  The 
freshness  of  Mr.  James  is  an  effect  of 
atmosphere,  not  of  outline.  One  might 
say  that  in  some  of  his  work  he  is 
preoccupied  with  atmosphere,  and  oc- 


casionally resembles  the  artist  who 
preferred  to  paint  a  purple  cow  to  sac- 
rificing the  serenity  of  his  twilight  to 
the  true  color  of  the  animal.  Mr. 
James's  pictures  have  their  purple 
cows;  he  is  concerned  pre-eminently 
with  effect,  and  to  that  end  is  always 
prepared  to  subordinate  his  material. 
Even  in  his  longest  stories  he  main- 
tains marvellously  the  sense  of  tone, 
he  keeps  down  his  accessories,  and  pro- 
duces a  continuity  of  impression  which 
makes  him  the  admiration  and  the  de- 
spair of  his  fellow-craftsmen.  No  doubt 
to  those  who  have  no  fondness  for 
effect,  who  desire  that  every  charac- 
ter should  be  depicted  in  the  blinding 
light  of  noontide  knowledge,  his  deli- 
cacies, his  hesitations,  his  designed  ob- 
scurity are  an  irritation,  and  his 
method)  seems  as  artificial  as  they  pro- 
claim it.  Yet  artificei  of  some  sort 
must  always  be  used  in  reducing  from 
the  life,  and  impressionism  may  be  but 
the  finest  order  of  realism,  the  render- 
ing of  a  feeling  instead  of  a  fact. 

In  his  earlier  stories,  which  are  most- 
ly short,  there  are  but  few  hints  of  the 
line  along  which  his  sympathies  were 
to  travel.  In  his  first  nine  years  of 
work  we  have  record  of  but  ten  stories, 
and  of  these  only  "Watch  and  Ward" 
runs  to  the  dignity  of  a  separate  cover. 
It  is  a  trite  enough  theme,  not  made 
remarkable  by  the  handling,  and  sug- 
gesting only  in  certain  sketches  of 
character  the  author  of  to-day.  Of 
the  others  "A  Passionate  Pilgrim"  is 
of  the  order  of  tales  that  owe  every- 
thing to  the  telling.  It  tells,  indeed, 
only  how  an  impoverished  American 
came  to  see  in  England  the  home  of 
his  ancestors,  saw  there  also,  after  a 
day's  acquaintance  with  its  inmates, 
the  ghost  of  the  woman  for  whose 
shame  and  death  his  particular  ances- 
tor was  responsible,  and  died  himself 
as  a  consequence  of  the  vision  before 
many  days.  The  subject,  touching  the 
spiritual   evasively,  is  one  for   which 
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Mr.  James  has  shown  a  more  than 
occasional  fondness,  and  one  can  im- 
agine how,  if  treated  in  his  latest  man- 
ner, the  sense  of  mystery  would  have 
been  deepened  by  a  different  finish,  by 
retention  throughout  of  the  tragic 
numbness  with  which  the  story  opens. 
Except  the  "Pilgrim"  there  is  nothing 
in  this  nine  years  that  would  be  seri- 
ously missed  from  the  author's  work; 
nothing,  despite  retouching,  which 
produces  its  essential  features. 

In  1875  appeared  "Roderick  Hudson," 
his  first  long  novel,  characteristic  of 
the  work  to  follow  in  the  fifteen  years 
which  we  will  call  for  the  sake  of 
definition  his  middle  period,  covering 
the  volumes  by  which  he  is  generally 
estimated  and  best  known.  But  "Rod- 
erick Hudson"  marks  a  significant  ex- 
tension of  the  author's  interest  across 
the  Atlantic,  and  it  is  something  in 
favor  of  our  "periods"  that  whereas 
America  supplies  themes  for  the  first, 
the  second  is  essentially  European, 
while  the  third  scarcely  wanders  from 
English  soil.  Also  that  handling  of  the 
supernatural  which  figures  so  promi- 
nently in  his  earlier  and  later  stories 
finds  in  the  "middle  period"  no  place 
at  all;  and  the  contrast  in  national 
temperament,  which  so  frequently 
affords  a  subject  in  that  middle 
period,  disappears  in  the  more  subtle 
scrutiny  which  marks  the  last.  The 
story  of  Roderick  Hudson  is  in  fact 
immersed  in  the  shadow  of  such  a  con- 
trast: a  contrast  between  Massachu- 
setts and  Rome,  the  New  World  and 
the  Old,  the  Puritan  aloofness  of  Mary 
Garland  and  the  voluptuous  Paganism 
of  Christina  Light. 

Roderick,  weak  brilliant  unhappy 
Roderick,  .passes  between  them,  from 
a  tepid  satisfaction  in  the  one,  to 
breathless  worship  of  the  other.  A 
speedy  transit,  for  Roderick,  though 
sprung  from  New  England,  was  born 
to  a  wider  heritage  of  the  past  than 
was   Christina.     She  was  beauty  but 


he  was  its  priest.  The  story  of  the 
brief  outburst  and  burning  of  his 
genius  is  admirably  told.  There  is  a 
tragic  hint  even  in  his  first  successes. 
He  leaves  port  like  some  flimsy  galleon 
under  a  great  cloud  of  sail.  One  holds 
one's  breath  at  its  disastrous  loveli- 
ness. And  the  catastrophe  comes  not 
from  without  but  of  his  inherent  weak- 
ness. Christina  arrives  in'  time  to 
complete  the  wreckage,  but  she  is  not 
the  cause  of  it.  She  is,  on  the  con- 
trary, responsible  for  the  last  leap  of 
his  genius.  It  is  the  inspiration  of  her 
beauty  that  breathes  a  final  glow  into 
the  smouldering  ashes  of  his  capacity, 
and  forces  him  by  a  final  effort  to  burn 
himself  out.  After  that  only  the  tragic 
note  is  sounded,  a  note  to  which  Chris- 
tina unwillingly  and  unwittingly  con- 
tributes. Poor  Roderick's  efforts  to 
raise  himself  for  a  flight  after  losing 
the  counterpoise  of  his  inspiration  re- 
semble nothing  so  much  as  the  pitiful 
comical  winged  somersaults  of  a  bee 
whose  body  has  been  bitten  off,  and 
death  comes  to  him  as  the  least  ruin- 
ous ending.  The  book  is  wonderfully 
complete  for  a  writer's  first  sustained 
effort;  wonderfully  balanced  and  free 
from  crudity,  abounding  in  happy  bits 
of  portraiture  and  observation.  Mrs. 
Hudson  is  the  first  of  many  ordinary 
middle-aged  women  whom  the  author 
has  drawn  with  such  curious  apprecia- 
tion and  fidelity. 

"She  was  excessively  shy,  and  evi- 
dently very  humble-minded;  it  was 
singular  to  see  a  woman  to  whom  the 
experience  of  life  had  conveyed  such 
scanty  reassurance."  "There  was  no 
space  in  her  tiny  maternal  mind  for 
complications  of  feeling,  and  one  emo- 
tion existed  only  by  turning  another 
over  flat  and  perching  on  top  of  it." 
"These  were  the  reflections  of  a  very 
shy  woman,  who,  determining  once  in 
her  life  to  hold  up  her  head,  was  act- 
ually flying  it  like  a  kite." 

Mary   Garland   is   treated   much   less 
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definitely;  hers  is  indeed  almost  one  of 
those  portraitures  by  omission  for 
which  Mr.  James  developed  later  such 
a  liking.  But  then  her  life  was  so 
largely  made  up  of  omissions  that  she 
has  a  right  to  the  method.  Yet  she  is 
no  less  charmingly  and  more  complete- 
ly presented  than  magnificent  Chris- 
tina, whose  likeness  is  rendered  una- 
voidably lustrous  by  the  radiation  of 
her  beauty. 

"The  American,"  which  followed  two 
years  later,  is  another  international 
novel,  but  the  contrast  is  social,  not 
artistic,  a  contrast  between  the  New 
World  with  its  naked  millions  and  the 
proud  penury  of  the  old  nobility  of 
France.  Christopher  Newman,  who 
had  served  an  apprenticeship  to  most 
trades  before  making  his  fortune,  sets 
his  intentions  more  than  his  affections 
on  Claire  de  Cintre,  the  daughter  of  a 
house  that  had  looked  forward  to 
Charlemagne,  and  regards  trade  as 
somewhat  more  dully  incompatible 
than  crime  with  its  traditions.  The 
situation  has  obvious  possibilities;  ob- 
vious pitfalls  too,  of  insistence  and  ex- 
aggeration. The  author  avoids  these 
till  near  the  finish,  for  Mrs.  Bread  and 
the  melodramatic  mystery  of  the  Belle- 
gardes  must  be  considered  one  into 
which  he  has  fallen.  Newman,  with 
his  "look  of  being  committed  to  noth- 
ing in  particular,  of  standing  in  an  at- 
titude of  general  hospitality  to  the 
chances  of  life,  of  being  very  much  at 
one's  own  disposal,"  is  of  a  delightful 
type.  He  stands  smiling,  with  his  back 
very  firmly  set  against  his  fortune, 
ready  to  admit  any  man,  even  a 
French  Marquis,  to  be  his  equal,  yet 
fully  conscious  how  much  of  the  pleas- 
ure and  beauty  of  life  lies  outside  his 
compass;  shrewd,  simple,  tender  and 
strong,  a  figure  well  worth  drawing; 
and  the  old  hotel  in  the  Rue  de  l'Uni- 
versitS  throws  it  into  almost  violent 
relief.  But  the  relief  is  attenuated  by 
Valentin   de  Bellegarde,   and  the  pert 


little  Marquise,  both  more  modern  than 
America  itself,  and  he,  frankly,  ar- 
dently, gallantly  alive,  without  money, 
morals,  or  the  fear  of  death,  is,  as  a 
type  of  manhood,  no  whit  less  attrac- 
tive than  Christopher  Newman.  Claire 
de  Cintr6  is  another  portrait  by  omis- 
sion; indeed,  perhaps  in  no  other  of 
his  characters  has  the  author  left  so 
much  in  by  leaving  so  much  out.  Noth- 
ing is  explained,  very  little  enumera- 
ted; we  see  her  only  as  a  vague  figure 
in  those  forbidding  halls,  yet  her  mem- 
ory remains  as  an  exquisite  fragrance 
when  the  vigor  of  the  book  is  almost 
forgotten.  And  the  book  abounds  in 
vigorous  portraiture;  the  canvas  is 
wonderfully  well  filled.  Little  M. 
Nioche  and  his  audacious  daughter  are 
as  perfectly  seen  and  as  excellently 
placed  as  Urbain  de  Bellegarde  and  his 
forbidding  mother;  and  though  the 
book  may  be  most  commonly  esteemed 
for  its  sketch  of  the  deadly  serious 
pretension  of  life  in  the  Faubourg  St. 
Germain,  its  real  value  lies  rather  in 
its  grip  and  coherent  inclusion  of  a 
wide  and  moving  scene.  The  unher- 
alded melodrama  of  its  close  is  a  com- 
mentary on  the  criticism  that,  what- 
ever may  happen  in  Mr.  James's  nov- 
els, nothing  comes  of  it.  The  truth 
being  that  the  author  occasionally  in 
Ms  earlier  work  displays  almost  a  rel- 
ish for  violence  in  his  conclusions. 

In  1878  "Daisy  Miller"  and  "The 
Europeans"  were  published,  the  one  as 
widely  quoted  as  the  other  is  unknown. 
It  was  natural  that  so  simple  and  dis- 
passionate a  study  of  the  American 
maiden  then  looming  into  prominence 
— a  maidenhood  as  lacking  in  the  finer 
as  in  the  fuller  shades  of  feeling- 
should  have  commanded  attention,  but 
the  extent  to  which  "The  Europeans" 
has  escaped  it  seems  unaccountable. 
It  has  all  that  one  imagines  a  book 
needs  to  attract  the  unintelligent  read- 
er, and  yet  contains  nothing  that  could 
distract  the  most  fastidious.    It  is  con- 
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ceived  in  a  delightful  atmosphere,  a 
delicate  severity  of  Puritanism  tem- 
pered by  competence,  an  atmosphere 
perfectly  preserved  throughout,  which 
the  Europeans  agitate  without  disturb- 
ing, and  completely  indicated  by  grave 
Mr.  Wentworth's  attitude  to  his  house- 
hold. He  had  "a  vague  sense  of  jeal- 
ousy being  an  even  lower  vice  than  the 
love  of  liquor,"  and  Felix,  his  brilliant 
foreign  nephew,  appeared  "so  bright, 
and  handsome,  and  talkative  that  it 
was  impossible  not  to  think  well  of 
him;  and  yet  it  seemed  as  if  there  were 
something  almost  impudent,  almost 
vicious — or  as  if  there  ought  to  be, — in 
a  young  man  being  at  once  so  joyous 
and  so  positive."  The  story  makes 
something  like  a  record  in  happy  end- 
ings. Every  one  but  the  wicked  Bar- 
oness, who  has  one  already,  finds  a 
predestined  mate.  One  might  suppose 
that  Mr.  James  set  himself  to  show 
how  satisfactory  he  could  make  a  story 
without  making  it  absurd.  But  the 
achievement  which  one  feels  most  con- 
cerned him  was  the  development  of 
Gertrude  Wentworth.  She  is  suggested 
rather  than  drawn,  with  a  marvellous 
economy  of  means,  yet  with  such  ex- 
quisite felicity,  that  one  feels  to  know 
much  more  about  her  than  the  author 
can  tell  us,  and  takes  leave  of  her  with 
a  curiosity  which  he  cannot  satisfy. 
Mr.  James  has  sketched  nothing  with 
a  more  sensitive  point  than  the  eva- 
sive opening  of  her  flower  to  love;  not 
to  the  love  which,  in  that  Puritan  com- 
munity, was  three  parts  a  duty,  but  to 
love  which  in  her  cousin's  arms  was 
wholly  a  joy.  Yet  Gertrude  is  by  no 
means  an  obtrusive  figure  of  a  comedy 
in  which  all  the  characters  are  so  hap- 
pily arranged,  so  admirably  fitted,  that 
one  could  read  it  a  dozen  times  for 
sheer  pleasure  in  its  workmanship. 
"Confidence,"  which  followed  a  year 
later,  differs  from  "The  Europeans"  in 
almost  every  particular  save  that  of  a 
happy  ending.    Yet  its  happiness  is  not 


of  that  sweet  inevitableness  which  sub- 
sides gently  into  its  place  through  the 
last  chapter.  The  scene  changes  rest- 
lessly across  Europe  and  America,  and 
the  consequences  of  Angela's  perver- 
sity illustrate  an  occasional  tendency 
on  Mr.  James's  part  to  over-elaborate 
an  issue. 

In  1880  came  "Washington  Square," 
which  must  rank  as  one  of  the  author's 
significant  novels.  One  can  think  of 
no  one  else  who  could  have  written  it, 
who  could  have  used  the  spareness, 
the  dulness  of  its  material  with  such 
effect.  Surely  no  heroine  ever  had  less 
in  her  favor  than  plain  Catherine 
Sloper,  yet  we  follow  the  conversion 
of  her  humble  deference  into  a  kind  of 
heroic  obstinacy  with  absorbed  atten- 
tion. "Her  dignity  was  not  aggres- 
sive; it  never  sat  in  state;  but  if  you 
pushed  far  enough  you,  could  find  it." 
The  dignity  disengaged  itself  at  last, 
as  a  hard  determination,  from  the  pulp 
of  her  sad  crushed  sentimental  spirit, 
and  it  is  the  slow  creation  of  that 
hardness,  not  by  the  cruelty  of  fate, 
nor  from  her  lover's  falseness,  but  by 
the  injustice  of  the  father  she  had 
trusted  and  admired,  which  makes  her 
story  so  engrossing.  He  had  killed 
something  in  her  life,  and  she  turned 
its  coffin  into  a  kind  of  altar.  Not  con- 
sciously. It  is  the  essence  of  her  pathos 
that  she  seems  never  more  than  numb- 
ly conscious  of  what  she  feels.  The 
whole  story  is  a  miracle  in  monotone; 
of  the  monotonous  in  life  treated  un- 
mionotonously. 

The  "Portrait  of  a  Lady,"  which  ap- 
peared a  year  later,  is  the  longest  and 
most  intricate  novel  of  the  "middle" 
period.  It  is  exactly  defined  by  its 
title.  Only  once  or  twice,  in  a  certain 
Jcallous  indifference  to  the  pain  she  in- 
flicts on  her  lovers,  does  Isabel  Archer 
seem  to  forfeit  the  designation.  For 
the  rest  she  adheres  almost  too  closely 
to  it.  She  is  often  so  much  of  a  lady 
that  one  ceases  to  think  of  her  as  a 
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woman,  not  from  worldly  or  social  am- 
bition, but  from  an  emotional  tempera- 
ment too  thin  to  disturb  its  intellectual 
impressions.  She  did  not  desire  mar- 
riage, but  required  in  that  event  the 
finest  thing  in  the  way  of  a  husband. 
That  she  could  have  considered  Gilbert 
Osmond  in  such  a  light  is  the  severest 
criticism  on  her  perception,  and  severs 
her  from  sympathies  which  had  not 
been  alienated  by  her  somewhat  too 
obvious  self-esteem.  She  had  every 
right  to  think  well  of  herself,  she  was 
a  very  charming  and  delicate  product 
of  the  New  World,  and  it  is  really  be- 
cause one  shares  her  complacency  that 
one  is  humiliated  by  her  choice.  To 
her  aunt  it  had  "an  air  of  almost  mor- 
bid perversity,"  but  one  resents  most 
its  seeming  so  reasonable  to  herself. 
She  was  not  influenced  by  circum- 
stance, nor  blinded  by  passion;  she 
took  almost  as  much  time  to  her  mis- 
take as  to  its  amending,  and  it  is  only 
a  hint  of  this  towards  the  finish  which 
restores  her  to  our  esteem.  She  makes 
the  one  possible  reparation  by  leaving 
the  man  she  has  learnt  utterly  to  de- 
spise. In  its  presentment  of  Ralph 
Touchett  the  book  offers  a  companion 
portrait  of  a  gentleman,  from  which 
no  deductions  need  be  made.  Ten- 
der, and  whimsical,  and  open-hand- 
ed, "with  all  the  illumination  of  wis- 
dom and  none  of  its  pedantry,"  a  hu- 
morous perception  that  included  his 
own  decrepit  lungs,  and  "a  kind  of 
loose-fitting  urbanity  that  wrapt  him 
about  like  an  ill-made  overcoat,"  Ralph 
even  by  his  bitterest  disappointment 
is  never  betrayed  into  an  ungenerous 
word. 

The  book  yields  little  to  quote,  nor 
do  the  figures  in  its  background  much 
concern  us.  It  is  occupied  with  its 
great  effort,  and,  while  offering  that  a 
tribute  of  admiration,  one  can  only 
wish  that  it  had  painted  for  us  a  lady 
on  somewhat  less  exclusive  lines. 

The   four  following  years   produced 


nothing  but  short  stories,  three  of 
them,  "The  Siege  of  London,"  "Lady 
Barbarina,"  and  "A  New  England 
Winter,"  being  devoted  to  the  contrast 
between  the  American  and  European 
mind,  and  one,  "The  Author  of  Bel- 
traffio,"  being  the  first  of  several  stud- 
ies of  a  literary  contingence;  no  con- 
siderable novel  appearing  till  1886, 
when  both  "The  Bostonians"  and 
"Princess  Casamassima"  saw  the 
light.  "The  Bostonians"  deals  with 
the  designs  of  a,  coterie  of  women 
in  Boston  City  to  force  the  rights  of 
their  sex  upon  America:  a  portentously 
dull  subject,  and  treated  with  such 
diffuseness  that  its  first  seventy  pages 
only  advance  it  by  a  single  evening. 
Yet  the  story  gains  on  one's  attention, 
and  contains  some  wonderful  portraits 
of  unattractive  women.  Miss  Olive 
Chancellor  was  perhaps  the  most  diffi- 
cult. She  belonged  to  the  class  of 
people 

"who  take  things  hard.  She  was  sub- 
ject to  fits  of  tragic  shyness,  during 
which  she  was  unable  to  meet  even 
her  own  eyes  in  the  mirror."  "She  had 
a  fear  of  everything,  but  her  greatest 
fear  was  of  being  afraid."  "Of  all 
things  in  the  world  contention  was 
most  sweet  to  her  (though  why  it  was 
hard  to  imagine,  for  it  always  cost  her 
tears,  headaches,  a  day  or  two  in  bed, 
acute  emotion)."  "She  was  unmarried 
by  every  implication  of  her  being.  She 
was  a  spinster  as  Shelley  was  a  lyric 
poet,  or  as  the  month  of  August  is 
sultry." 

Such  qualities  complicated  with  a  pas- 
sion for  the  position  of  her  sex,  a  store 
of  learning,  and  the  New  England  con- 
science constitute  a  character  of  the 
highest  difficulty,  but  it  is  perfectly, 
even  pathetically  realized.  Of  thfr 
others  Miss  Birdseye  and  Miss  Far- 
rinder  are  the  best  done.  Miss  Birds- 
eye 

"had  a  sad,  soft,  pale  face,  which  (and 
it  was  the  effect  of  her  whole  head) 
looked    as    if    it    had    been    soaked, 
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blurred,  and  made  vague  by  exposure 
to  some  slow  dissolvent.  The  long 
practice  of  philanthropy  had  not  given 
accent  to  her  features;  it  had  rubbed 
out  their  transitions,  their  meanings." 
"In  her  large  countenance  her  dim 
little  smile  scarcely  showed.  It  was  a 
mere  sketch  of  a  smile,  a  kind  of  in- 
stalment, or  payment  on  account." 
"She  belonged  to  the  Short-Skirts 
League,  as  a  matter  of  course;  for  sbe 
belonged  to  any  and  every  league  that 
had  been  founded  for  almost  any  pur- 
pose whatever."  "She  looked  as  if  she 
had  spent  her  life  on  platforms  ...  in 
her  faded  face  there  was  a  kind  of 
reflection  of  ugly  lecture  lamps:  with 
its  habit  of  an  upward  angle,  it  seemed 
turned  towards  a  public  speaker,  with 
an  effort  of  respiration  in  the  thick  air 
in  which  social  reforms  are  usually 
discussed."  "She  talked  continually, 
in  a  voice  of  which  the  spring  seemed 
broken,  like  that  of  an  overworked  bell 
wire." 

One  can  but  give  a  few  lines  in  the 
portrait,  yet  how  amazingly  it  comes 
out,  with,  for  all  its  comedy,  not  a 
touch  that  alienates.  Mrs.  Farrinder 
is  of  a  type  entirely  different. 

"There  was  a  lithographic  smoothness) 
about  her,  and  a  mixture  of  the  Ameri- 
can matron  and  the  public  character. 
There  was  something  public  in  her  eye, 
which  was  large,  cold,  and  quiet;  it 
had  acquired  a  sort  of  exposed  reti- 
cence from  the  habit  of  looking  down 
from  a  lecture  desk  over  a  sea  of 
heads,  while  its  distinguished  author 
was  eulogized  by  a  leading  citizen. 
Mrs.  Farrinder,  at  almost  any  time, 
had  the  air  of  being  introduced  by  a 
few  remarks."  "The  ends  she  labored 
for  were  to  give  the  ballot  to  every 
woman  in  the  country  and  to  take  the 
flowing  bowl  from  every  man." 

The  two  are  but  secondary  charac- 
ters, indeed  Mrs.  Farrinder  is  hardly 
that,  yet  Mr.  James  contrives,  by  what 
in  an  artist  would  be  called  brush- 
work,  to  hold  our  attention  to  these 
queer  women,  while  he  develops  leis- 
urely  a  more  romantic  element. 


"Princess  Casamassima"  deals  with 
ambitions  of  another  kind,  the  ambi- 
tions are  anarchical,  and  the  scene  is 
mostly  laid  in  London  slums.  The 
Princess  is  Roderick  Hudson's  Chris- 
tina Light  separated  from  her  husband, 
and  embracing  in  his  stead  the  fash- 
ionable nihilism  of  the  day.  She  re- 
mains delightful,  though  not  quite  with 
the  fresh  insolent  charm  of  her  maiden 
days:  but  the  most  admirable  portrait 
of  the  book  is  again  of  an  unlovely 
middle-aged  woman,  poor  foolish  faith- 
ful Amanda  Pynsent,  a  dressmaker  in 
a  squalid  court— with  the  meagrest 
"connection,"  a  touching  reverence  for 
things  as  they  are,  and  an  absorbing 
affection  for  the  little  boy  she  has 
adopted.  Beside  poor  "Pinnie's"  stead- 
fast goodness,  the  Princess  seems  a 
hollow  charlatan,  and  Lady  Aurora 
loses  color.  Indeed,  the  only  woman 
in  the  book  whom  she  does  not  affect 
is  big  vulgar  bouncing  brilliant  Milli- 
cent,  the  shop  girl  in  the  Palace  Road, 
a  good  comrade,  sharp  as  a  rat,  obtru- 
sively respectable,  but  capable  of  com- 
promise for  an  adequate  stake.  The 
book  gives  a  further  extension  to  Mr. 
James's  range,  but  it  lacks  balance  and 
is  not  very  well  put  together. 

The  next  year  showed  nothing  but 
short  stories,  and  in  1888  came  "The 
Reverberator,"  a  variant  of  "The 
American,"  the  intending  invader  of  an 
old  French  family  being  this  time  a 
girl.  Here  the  story  is  acceptable 
chiefly  for  its  fun,  and  is  the  only  in- 
stance in  which  Mr.  James  has  relied 
on  humor  for  his  main  interest.  His 
humor  is  never  of  the  explosive  kind. 
He  does  not  let  it  off  as  out  of  a  mor- 
tar to  convulse  you  suddenly  with  a 
burst  of  laughter.  His  humor  no  more 
aims  at  laughter  than  his  tragedy  at 
excitement,  or  his  pathos  at  tears.  It 
is  a  quiet  illumination  of  life  whicn  is 
a  pledge  against  bathos  more  than  an 
incitement  to  be  merry.  He  very  sel- 
dom uses  it  to  heighten  irony.     It  is 
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really  rather  the  sanity  of  his  point  of 
view,  of  his  seeing  nothing  quite  as  it 
sees  itself.  One  feels  that  his  enthusi- 
asms will  never  betray  him.  He  will 
see  under  the  "make-up"  even  though 
he  say  nothing  about  it.  He  often  says 
nothing  about  it.  He  leaves  the  pic- 
ture to  your  discernment;  sometimes 
out  of  tenderness  for  his  subject,  some- 
times as  a  compliment  to  his  reader. 
The  humor  in  much  of  the  pretence  of 
life  is  often  lost  if  it  be  pointed  out; 
the  showing  spoils  it.  You  must  see  it 
if  you  can;  otherwise  you  cannot. 

"She  had  a  handsome  inanimate 
face,  over  which  the  firelight  played 
without  making  it  more  lively,  a 
beautiful  voice,  and  the  occasional 
command  of  a  few  short  words." 

"The  foreman,  who  was  sixty  years 
old  and  wore  a  wig,  which  constituted 
in  itself  a  kind  of  social  position,  be- 
sides being  accompanied  by  a  little 
frightened,  furtive  wife,  who  closed 
her  eyes,  as  if  in  the  presence  of  a 
blinding  splendor,  when  Mrs.  Crooken- 
den  spoke  to  her." 

"He  seldom  had  much  conversation 
with  Miss  Pynsent  without  telling  her 
that  she  had  the  intellectual  outlook  of 
a  caterpillar.  .  .  .  He  always  compared 
her  to  an  insect  or  a  bird,  and  she 
didn't  mind,  because  she  knew  he  liked 
her,  and  she  herself  liked  all  winged 
creatures." 

Such  touches  may  be  found  every- 
where in  Mr.  James's  sketches  of  char- 
acter, their  humor  lying  in  their  terse 
fidelity,  and  only  occasionally  owing 
a  shade  to  sentiment.  But  in  his  draw- 
ing of  Whitney  Dosson  Mr.  James  has 
engaged  directly  the  humorous  #  idea. 
The  American  parent  has  always  ap- 
pealed to  him.  His  discomfort,  his 
tractability,  his  air  of  being  a  mere 
adjunct  to  his  family,  his  pathetic  ac- 
ceptance of  incompatibility  with  his 
offspring.  Parentalism,  probably,  never 
previously  was  conceived  on  such  a 
scale,  in  such  a  spirit.  Despite  his  de- 
tachment from  his    surroundings,   his 


subservience  to  his  daughters,  his 
cheerful  tribute  to  the  inferior,  he 
never  becomes  ridiculous,  nor  loses  the 
placid  dignity  of  his  unruffled  mind. 
In  Paris  he  passed  his  days  revolving 
about  the  court  of  his  hotel,  but  he 
had  no  sense  of  waste;  "that  came  to 
him  much  more  when  he  was  con- 
fronted with  historical  monuments,  or 
'beauties  of  nature  or  art  which  he 
didn't  understand  or  care  for:  then  he 
felt  a  little  ashamed  and  uncomfort- 
able^— but  never  when  he  lounged  in 
that  simplifying  way  about  the  court. 
Mr.  Dosson  never  doubted  that  George 
M.  Flack  was  brilliant.  He  represented 
the  newspaper,  and  the  newspaper  for 
this  man  of  genial  assumptions  rep- 
resented mind — it  was  the  great  shin- 
ing presence  of  our  time.  To  know 
that  Delia  and  Francie  were  out  with 
an  editor  or  a  correspondent  was  really 
to  see  them  dancing  in  the  central 
glow." 

"To  Mr.  Dosson  .  .  .  his  girls  some- 
how seemed  lonely;  which  was  not  the 
way  he  struck  himself.  They  were  his 
company,  but  he  was  scarcely  theirs; 
it  was  as  if  he  had  them  more  than 
they  had  him.  They  were  out  a  long 
time,  but  he  felt  no  anxiety,  as  he  re- 
flected that  Mr.  Flack's  very  profession 
was  a  prevision  of  everything  that 
could  possibly  happen.  .  .  .  When  at 
last  they  met  his  view  .  .  .  they  had 
evidently  done  a  good  deal  and  had  a 
good  time,  an  impression  sufficient  to 
rescue  Mr.  Dosson  personally  from  the 
consciousness  of  failure." 

But  the  book  is  not  at  all  about  Mr. 
Dosson— he  really  counts  for  but  little 
more  than  the  hotel  in  which  his 
daughters  live— and  its  humor  is  as 
much  concerned  with  little  delicate 
plastic  Francie  Dosson,  with  Delia's 
attempts  to  graft  on  her  American  vul- 
garity the  tone  of  ancient  France,  and 
with  George  M.  Flack  and  his  mon- 
strous "Reverberator."  But  though 
the   comedy  of  the  story   is,  perhaps, 
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closer  together  than  in  any  other  of 
Mr.  James's  books,  it  is  different  nei- 
ther in  character  nor  in  keenness  from 
that  which  may  be  found  in  any  of 
them.  In  the  same  year  as  "The  Re- 
verberator" were  published  three  short 
stories  under  the  title  of  the  first,  "The 
Aspern  Papers,"  and  in  1889  a  similar 
volume  of  four  stories  entitled  "A  Lon- 
don Life."  The  two  are  of  interest 
from  occupying  the  closing  years  of 
what  we  have  termed  the  middle  pe- 
riod, and  therefore  from  containing 
possibly  some  hint  of  the  new  manner. 
The  hints  are  there,  but  not  so  marked 
as  to  make  exposition  profitable;  in- 
deed, traces  of  the  older  method  may 
be  found  for  seven  years  to  come,  "The 
Other  House"  being,  perhaps,  the  first 
work  of  importance  in  which  they 
cease  to  count.  In  the  period  which 
one  is  leaving  lies  the  greater  part  of 
the  labor  by  which  Mr.  Henry  James 
is  popularly  known,  if,  indeed,  one  may 
without  suspicion  of  irony  use  such  a 
description.  It  contains  nine  of  his 
novels  and  some  twenty-seven  tales, 
and  only  in  some  of  the  slighter  of 
these  could  the  casual  consumer  of 
fiction  pretend  to  discover  any  esoteric 
intention  or  other  obstacle  to  the  en- 
joyment of  an  easily  exhausted  mind. 
They  have  just  that  unreality  which 
the  public  desires,  the  note  of  ro- 
mance; sentiment  and  character  are 
fitted  with  that  consistency  which 
gives  the  novel  such  an  advantage  over 
life;  opinions  are  held  with  a  clarity, 
and  expressed  with  an  accuracy  which 
are  of  so  great  assistance  in  the  de- 
velopment of  character;  and  the  dia-- 
logue  has  just  that  appositeness  and 
cohesion  which  our  ears  are  so  accus- 
tomed not  to  hear.  In  short  they  have 
all  the  qualities  that  should  commend 
them  to  a  public  which  is  very  igno- 
rant and  very  incurious  of  life,  and 
one  would  have  expected  for  them  a 
far  greater  success  even  than  they 
commanded.     The   chief  preventive  to 


such  a  popularity  is  a  delicate  and  ex- 
quisite style  which,  because  it  tried  to 
achieve  an  actuality  to  which  they 
were  unaccustomed,  the  critics  called 
artificial.  Style  in  every  ,  country  of 
the  world  warns  off  the  "stupid,"  but 
it  seems  to  possess  a  particular  irrita- 
tion for  English  and  American  readers. 
It  is,  to  their  appreciation,  a  sort  of 
glittering  and  wholly  unnecessary  en- 
velopment. Indeed,  they  consider  style 
so  distinct  from  creation,  that  one 
might  imagine  they  supposed  it  to  be 
applied  when  the  work  was  finished, 
like  varnish  to  a  picture  or  "frosting" 
to  a  Christmas  card. 

But  in  addition  to  the  wilful  offence 
of  their  style,  one  must  admit,  as  an 
unconscious  one,  that  the  author  is 
always  free  from  moral  prejudice  or 
intention.  He  only  aims  at  giving  a 
direct  impression  of  life  without  pre- 
conception as  to  its  purpose.  Nowhere 
does  he  come  forward  with  explana- 
tion and  reproof;  nowhere  does  he  at- 
tempt any  re-arrangement  of  the  ele- 
ments of  life,  to  enforce  a  lesson  or 
illustrate  a  theme.  He  tries  seriously, 
strenuously,  to  produce  the  illusion  of 
being,  and  he  is  well  content  to  suc- 
ceed in  performing  that  part  of  his 
business.  His  seriousness  lives,  in- 
deed, beyond  reproof.  That  is  his 
moral  purpose.  He  recoils  indignantly 
from  the  apologist  to  whom  fiction  is 
but  "making  believe."  Life  may  often 
be  nothing  better  than  "making  be- 
lieve," but  its  recording  shall  not  suf- 
fer such  indignity.  He  will  no  more 
tolerate  a  tampering  with  the  facts  of 
life,  than  with  the  events  and  dates 
of  an  era.  Indeed  of  the  two  he  prob- 
ably considers  it  of  more  importance 
to  receive  a  trustworthy  impression  of 
existence  than  of  any  particular  period 
to  which  the  historian  may  devote  him- 
self. 

So  far,  he  may  be  spoken  of  as  hav- 
ing a  direct  moral  intent.  But  it  is 
the   intention   only   of  the   honest  ac- 
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countant.  He  is  determined  that  his 
book  shall  balance  with  the  book  of 
life;  but  he  has  as  little  concern  as  the 
accountant  with  the  figures  of  its  ex- 
penditure. It  is  none  of  his  business 
to  put  a  bad  mark  against  items  of 
extravagance  or  depravity  or  so  to 
manipulate  the  entries  as  to  convey  a 
warning  against  either.  And  this  de- 
tachment from  his  subject  is,  of  course, 
against  him  with  a  British  audience 
which,  inveterately  commercial,  craves 
to  derive  profit  from  the  occupation  of 
its  leisure,  and  is  always  suspicious 
of  amusement  which  has  no  secondary 
aim.  Yet  (on  the  moral  count),  apart 
from  the  fact  that  Mr.  James  is  an 
artist,  there  seems  no  reason  why 
these  books  of  his  should  not  have 
been  more  widely  read.  He  takes  none 
of  an  artist's  liberties,  makes  no  ex- 
cursions into  the  by-ways  of  life;  the 
code  of  his  characters  is  almost  al- 
ways that  of  the  decalogue  tempered 
by  good  manners,  indeed  the  constancy 
of  their  decorum  is  not  unfrequently 
depressing.  We  will  consider  his  lim- 
itations later  on,  and  only  refer  to  this 
one  of  them  in  passing,  since  in  Eng- 
land an  artist  seems  to  be  esteemed 
rather  by  his  limitations  than  his  in- 
clusions. Mr.  James  drew  the  line  in 
those  days  an  appreciable  distance  to 
the  safe  side  of  Mrs.  Grundy.  He 
refers  to  the  influence  of  this  lady,  on 
one  occasion,  in  a  fashion  that  hardly 
prepares  one  for  the  extent  to  which 
he  had  acknowledged  it.  He  Is  reply- 
ing in  an  essay,  written  also  in  the 
middle  period,  to  some  remarks  of  the 
late  Sir  Walter  Besant  upon  "selec- 
tion." 

For  many  people  art  means  rose-col- 
ored windows,  and  selection  means 
picking  a  bouquet  for  Mrs.  Grundy. 
They  will  tell  you  glibly  that  artistic 
considerations  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  disagreeable,  with  the  ugly;  they 
will  rattle  off  shallow  commonplaces 
about  the  province  of  art  and  the  limits 


of  art,  till  you  are  moved  to  some- 
wonder  in  return  as  to  the  province- 
and  the  limits  of  ignorance.  It  appears 
to  me  that  no  one  can  ever  have  made 
a  seriously  artistic  attempt  without  be- 
coming conscious  of  an  immense  in- 
crease—a kind  of  revelation— of  free- 
dom. One  perceives  in  that  case— by 
the  light  of  a  heavenly  ray— that  the 
province  of  art  is  all  life,  all  feeling,, 
all  observation,  all  vision. 

That  is  a  pronouncement  that  now 
reads  otherwise  than  at  the  time  when 
it  was  written,  for  the  writer  certain- 
ly seemed  at  that  time  not  only  to- 
have  been  picking  a  bouquet  for  Mrs. 
Grundy,  but  to  have  selected  the  flow- 
ers with  some  care.  Not  that  one- 
would  demand  from  an  artist  the  treat- 
ment of  offensive  subjects,  one  would. 
only  ask  a  somewhat  wider  interpre- 
tation of  "freedom"  than  had  until 
then  been  granted  us  from  Mr.  James's 
pen.    But  the  freedom  was  to  come. 

In  1890  the  publication  of  "The 
Tragic  Muse"  inaugurated  the  new 
era.  The  inauguration  possibly  will 
not  be  apparent  to  many,  for  the  book 
is  certainly  not  a  whit  "freer"  than, 
any  of  its  predecessors;  but  it  is  strik- 
ingly nearer  the  ideal  of  "an  immense- 
and  exquisite  correspondence  with, 
life."  There  is  a  beautiful  looseness, 
an  inexpectancy  in  the  handling.  The 
story  wavers,  advances,  retreats,  and 
ceases  in  the  very  fashion  of  life  it- 
self. Its  cohesion  suffers  naturally  in 
consequence.  It  reads,  indeed,  in  places- 
like  a  very  splendid  first  attempt.  The 
author  seems  to  be  trying  to  write  it 
in  spite  of  his  art,  to  be  aiming  at  a 
simplicity,  a  closeness  to  life,  which  is 
being  continually  clouded  by  the  charm 
of  form  and  phrase  which  he  is  as  yet 
unable  wholly  to  transfuse  with  his 
new  intention.  With  Miriam  Routh,. 
for  example,  he  is  entirely  successful. 
It  is  the  most  difficult  piece  of  work  in 
the  book,  this  quick  development  of  aa 
uncouth    girl    into   a    famous    actress* 
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since  the  stage  and  literature  seem 
with  us  so  unhappily  incongruous  that 
the  passage  of  an  actress  always  seems 
to  put  the  author's  perception  out  of 
focus.  But  Miriam  only  becomes  more 
natural  as  she  advances  in  repute;  she 
has  to  the  finish  that  air  of  feeling  for 
herself,  of  being  confronted  inwardly 
with  surprises  of  thought,  sentiment, 
and  intention,  of  an  imperfect  self- 
realization  which  is  so  constant  in  life 
and  so  absent  in  fiction.  Absent,  in- 
deed, with  reason,  since  in  fiction  it  is 
immensely  difficult  to  give  such  an 
effect  and  yet  retain  the  sense  of  char- 
acter. Miriam's  character  is  more 
than  retained;  it  is  developed,  and 
from  most  unpromising  material.  We 
feel  her  personality  soaking  up  the 
sources  of  supply  about  it,  as  a  sponge 
swells  with  water.  And  yet  we  never 
know  her  better  than  she  knows  her- 
self, and  her  actions  retain  to  the  very 
end  the  fascinating  uncertainty  of  life; 
although  we  realize  her  so  completely 
as  an  acquaintance  that  it  seems  al- 
most a  breach  of  manners  to  denote 
her  by  her  Christian  name.  Nick 
Dormer,  another  fine  piece  of  work, 
and  Julia  Dallow  are  also  well  in  the 
picture,  but  Gabriel  Nash,  almost  wil- 
fully, and  Peter  Sherringham  seem  out 
of  it.  Peter  was,  of  course,  also  diffi- 
cult, but  his  passion  and  his  phrases 
are  too  far  apart  even  for  an  ambassa- 
dor, especially  in  his  last  love  scene 
with  Miriam. 

The  book  is  of  another  interest,  how- 
ever, than  its  excellence.  Its  theme, 
its  theories,  appear  to  be  the  direct 
outcome  of  an  attention  which  Mr. 
James  was  paying  to  the  theatre,  an 
attention  taking  the  form  of  two  com- 
edies which  saw  the  footlights  in  Lon- 
don, and  of  four  unacted  plays  which, 
in  volume  form,  have  rather  the  air  of 
a  bouquet  presented  by  an  unsuccess- 
ful admirer. 

The  occasion  was  one  of  those  curi- 
ous    disturbances     of     the    theatrical 


mind,  or  perhaps  it  is  safer  to  say  tem- 
perament, in  favor  of  literature.  There 
seem  to  be,  in  England,  fitfully  recur- 
rent periods  when  the  actor,  forgetting 
his  generic  limitations,  his  own  inal- 
terable fitness  for  the  "stock  sizes"  of 
his  profession,  dreams  of  a  play  which 
shall  represent  something  more  than 
a  dramatist's  ability  to  repeat  a  suc- 
cess in  time-honored  situations.  His 
dream  is  a  brief  one,  brief  as  his  mis- 
conception of  literature  as  a  compla- 
cent auxiliary  to  posturing  and  cos- 
tume, and  of  his  own  ability  to  render 
persuasively  any  but  the  types  which 
precedent  and  his  predilections  have 
long  made  familiar.  Mr.  Henry  James 
was,  with  the  late  R.  L.  Stevenson  and 
Mr.  W.  E.  Henley,  amongst  the  writers 
of  distinction  who  were  solicited  to 
contribute  to  one  of  these  spasmodic 
coquetries  with  literature,  but  he  was 
no  more  successful  than  they  in  estab- 
lishing permanent  relations.  His  suc- 
cess or  failure  only  concerns  us  here 
so  far  as  his  preoccupation  with  the 
stage  is  reflected  in  his  books.  The 
reflection  is  in  truth  very  apparent, 
would  be  apparent  even  to  one  who 
did  not  know  from  what  it  was  cast; 
apparent  once  or  twice  in  the  subjects 
of  his  stories;  apparent,  unfortunately, 
in  their  brevity  and  rareness  for  six 
brilliant  years;  and  apparent,  most  of 
all,  in  an  inclination  to  "hard  meagre- 
ness"  in  dialogue,  "an  anxious  cultiva- 
tion of  limits." 

This  is  nowhere  so  apparent  as  in  the 
volume  to  which,  leaving  for  the  mo- 
ment its  shorter  stories,  the  gap  of  six 
years  brings  us.  "The  Other  House" 
seems  almost  to  have  been  conceived 
as  a  play.  The  action  passes  in  but 
three  places,  the  lawn  and  drawing- 
room  of  one  house,  and  the  hall  of  the 
"Other,"  and  practically  the  whole 
story  is  told  by  the  characters.  Yet  so 
deftly  is  it  wrought  that  one  scarcely 
notices  the  economy,  and  it  is  of  all 
Mr.    James's    work    the    piece   whose 
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handling  moves  one  most  to  admira- 
tion. The  suggestion  of  the  theatre  is 
carried  so  far  that  many  points  are 
made  with  the  insistence  necessary  to 
reach  the  torpid  intelligence  of  the 
stalls.  Notice  especially  the  threefold 
repetition  of  the  conditions  which  safe- 
guard Tony  Bream's  second  marriage, 
and  the  clearness  with  which  Doctor 
Ramage  narrates  the  progress  of  the 
story  between,  if  one  may  so  call  them, 
Acts  I.  and  II.  Exits  and  entrances 
are  managed  with  a  curious  formality, 
and  the  method  by  which  Dennis  Vidal 
is  pushed  across  and  kept  off  the 
scene  in  the  second  act  is  almost  too 
suggestive  of  an  artificial  lighting.  The 
descriptive  dialogue,  also,  is  too  load- 
ed with  explanation  to  produce  an  il- 
lusion of  reality,  but  the  dramatic 
dialogue  is  marvellous  in  a  signifi- 
cance to  which  no  character  is  sacri- 
ficed. The  development  of  the  heart 
story  of  five  people  behind  the  fence 
of  speech  on  Mrs.  Beever's  lawn  is  the 
finest  thing  of  its  kind  that  Mr.  James 
has  done.  There  is  nothing  explicit, 
nothing  direct,  yet  we  watch,  behind 
that  clear  sharp  clash  of  tongues,  se- 
crets passed  from  mind  to  mind,  and 
the  scarcely  known)  desires  and  fears 
•of  each  spring  and  bloom  and  wither 
like  a  magic  flower.  So  pregnant  is  it 
that  when  perusing  the  book  a  second 
time,  one  searches  for  the  pages  which 
are  not  in  it,  which  one  remembers  to 
have  read.  Its  tragic  ending  will  prob- 
ably remain  for  most  a  source  of  dis- 
comfort. Not  that  the  note  of  tragedy 
was  not  struck;  it  is  always  struck  by 
a  love  as  fierce,  a  jealousy  as  desper- 
ate as  Rose  Armiger's.  One  might 
have  looked  for  a  design  more  subtle 
from  her  intelligence;  but  jealousy  is 
as  blind  as  it  is  cruel,  and  the  possibil- 
ities of  little  Effie's  murder  can  easily 
be  defended.  Yet,  despite  any  defence, 
the  violence  of  contrast  in  "The  Other 
House"  savors  rather  of  contamination 
by  the  brutality  of  the  theatre,  than  of 


a  profounder  deference  to  the  brutality 
of  life. 

If,  however,  it  seems  to  have  been 
somewhat  influenced  by  the  theatre, 
nothing  could  be  further  removed  from 
every  suggestion  of  things  theatrical 
than  "The  Spoils  of  Poynton,"  which 
appeared  in  the  next  year.  Few,  in- 
deed, would  have  considered  favorably, 
as  the  theme  of  a  story,  the  fondness 
of  a  middle-aged  lady  for  the  furniture 
she  and  her  late  husband  have  collect- 
ed. But  it  is  one  of  Mr.  James's  pe- 
culiarities that  he  is  extraordinarily 
independent  of  his  themes,  and  one 
never  can  quite  foresee  to  what  uses 
he  will  put  them.  The  old  furniture  at 
Poynton  becomes  the  test  of  a  girl's 
honor;  of  a  girl  who,  when  the  story 
opens,  knew  the  place  not  even  by 
name,  and  of  a  point  of  honor  which 
to  many  may  seem  an  over-sensitive 
perversity.  But  it  is  a  point  of  honor 
between  a  woman  and  a  woman,  a  fine 
and  rare  thing,  or  perhaps,  one  should 
say,  between  a  woman  and  her  self- 
respect,  a  thing  finer  and  rarer  still. 
For  the  real  issue  of  the  work  is  the 
triumph  over  her  desires  of  Fleda's 
jealous  probity,  and  its  final  discom- 
fiture by  her  passion.  It  is  a  study  of 
wonderful  subtlety,  this  slow  capture 
of  a  heart.  Breach  follows  breach  in 
its  walls,  barrier  after  barrier  falls  in 
its  highways,  and  all  the  while  its  own- 
er is  unconscious  of  defending  it  and 
its  assailant  in  ignorance  of  his  success. 
'Long  after  Fleda  Vetch  has  surren- 
dered, she  is  still  fighting,  and  fighting 
not  for  terms  but  for  ultimate  victory. 
And  the  tragedy  is  that  she  obtains  it. 
Obtains  it,  as  it  were,  when  her  city 
is  sacked  and  its  defences  broken, 
when  she  has  lost  all  for  which  she 
fought.  The  distance  between  her 
counsel  of  honor  to  the  man  who  was 
besieging  her,  and  her  despairing  ca- 
pitulation, is  increased  for  us  by  con- 
trast between  the  overwhelming  sud- 
denness of  her  passion  in  victory,  and 
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the   intriguing   devices  by   which    she 
had  kept  it  so  long  at  bay. 

The  book  is  illustrative,  though  not 
more  so  than  many  another,  of  the 
author's  exquisite  sense  of  beauty  in 
the  ministration  of  life,  a  sense  which 
concerns  itself  chiefly  with  the  order- 
ing of  human  habitation,  with  houses 
and  gardens  and  charming  rooms,  ex- 
pressed by  a  style  as  mellow  and  as 
exquisite  as  the  things  which  it  de- 
scribes. 

What  he  saw  so  intensely  to-day, 
what  he  felt  as  a  nail  driven  in,  was 
that  only  now,  at  the  very  last,  had 
he  come  into  possession.  His  develop- 
ment had  been  abnormally  slow,  al- 
most grotesquely  gradual.  He  had 
been  hindered  and  retarded  by  experi- 
ence, and  for  long  periods  had  only 
groped  his  way.  It  had  taken  too 
much  of  his  life  to  produce  too  little  of 
his  art.  The  art  had  come,  but  it  had 
come  after  everything  else. 

The  words  are  from  the  reflections 
of  Dencombe  in  "The  Middle  Years," 
but  they  might  be  taken,  in  view, of  his 
wonderful  development,  for  the  au- 
thor's own.  He  has  in  these  stories  of 
his  later  years  at  last  come  into  pos- 
session. He  had  for  long  been  driving 
in  the  wide  rut  of  fiction  where  so 
many  wheels  go.  He  had  done  work 
of  a  quality  which,  however  superior 
to  that  of  his  competitors,  was  still  of 
their  kind.  It  portrayed,  to  use  a  term 
which  but  imperfectly  defines  it,  the 
outer  drama  of  life,  the  expression  in 
circumstance  of  character,  the  work- 
ing out  of  temperament.  But  what  he 
now  depicted  was  the  inner  drama,  the 
impression  of  circumstance  on  charac- 
ter, the  working  in  of  fate.  He  had 
at  last  "come  into  possession,"  and  of 
a  field  completely  his  own.  The  inti- 
macy of  his  new  presentment,  the  deli- 
cate tracing  of  motive  and  impulse, 
and  susceptibility  to  the  involutions  of 
the  mind,  make  his  old  work  seem  al- 
most superficial. 


1898  saw  the  publication  of  "What 
Maisie  Knew,"  "In  the  Cage"  and, 
under  the  title  of  "The  Two  Magics," 
"The  Turn  of  the  Screw"  and  "Cover- 
ing End." 

"What  Maisie  Knew"  is  an  attempt 
to  print  the  figure  of  life  as  it  falls 
upon  the  very  acute  vision  of  a  little 
girl.     Life  as  presented  to  her  eyes  is 
sufficiently  unpleasant,  as  hers  is  spent 
alternately  in  the  company  of  divorced 
parents    who     have    each    contracted 
fresh  alliances.    That,  however,  should 
rather  have  increased  the  interest  of 
the  story,  and  have  produced  a  sharp- 
ness of  outline  and  contrast  which  is 
the  very  quality  it  lacks.     It  is  a  be- 
wildering  blur  of  motive   and   action 
which  has  the  same  effect  of  irritation 
on  the  mind  as  an  ill-focussed  photo- 
graph upon  the  sight.     If  the  promise 
of  the  title  had  been  more  closely  ad- 
hered to,  this  might  have  been  avoid- 
ed,  for  throughout  the   book  Maisie's 
knowledge  is  all  too  liberally  supple- 
mented   by    that    of    Mrs.    Wix,    her 
nurse,  and  Mrs.  Wix  is  a  bore  of  al- 
most  heroic  proportions.      She  is  the 
incarnation  of  the  moral  idea  in  an  in- 
ferior mind,   well   enough  in   its  way 
seen    from    a    sufficient    distance,    but 
terrible    when    it   sprawls    microscopi- 
cally distinct  over  the  foreground  of  a 
picture.     Mr.  James  had  before  shown 
a  disposition  to  succumb  to  the  attrac- 
tions of  unattractive  women,  and  here 
he  has   permitted   them  completely  to 
master  him.     Wise  and  foolish,  moral 
and   unmoral,   all     the  women  in  the 
story   are  almost  entirely  unentertain- 
ing.    "In  the  Cage"  is  a  further  lesson 
in  the  handling  of  material.     The  ma- 
terial is  mostly  suggestive;  an  impres- 
sion of  "high  society"  produced  on  a 
female  telegraph  clerk  by  the  messages 
she  handles.    The  susceptibility  to  im- 
pression   of     the    young     woman     at 
"Cockers"— she  so  dominates  the  story 
that  she  never  needs  a  name— is  suffi- 
ciently singular  to  raise  more  expecta- 
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tions  of  it  than  are  fulfilled.  The  posi- 
tion is  big  with  possibilities,  but  Mr. 
James  puts  them  remorselessly  aside. 
The  world  of  the  people  who  "wire" 
yields  only  a  hint  of  melodrama,  and 
a  conventional  piece  of  matrimony;  and 
our  wonderful  young  woman,  whose 
affections  are  as  curious  as  her  suscep- 
tibilities, unites  herself  to  Mr.  Mudge 
with  a  precipitance  which  her  previous 
somewhat  accentuated  propriety  ap- 
pears hardly  to  require.  She  seems, 
indeed,  created  to  kindle  our  regrets 
that  she  was  created  for  so  little,  but 
her  creator  is  resolute  to  retain  his 
correspondence  with  life  at  whatever 
cost  of  stimulating  adventure. 

How  far  such  correspondence  has 
been  considered  in  "The  Turn  of  the 
Screw"  is  a  somewhat  trenchant  ques- 
tion, since  the  answer  must  pronounce 
on  Mr.  James's  attitude  to  the  world 
of  apparition.  He  has  shown  from  the 
beginning— witness  "The  Romance  of 
Certain  Old  Clothes"— a  fondness  for 
influences  which  should  be  rather  de- 
fined as  superordinary  than  supernat- 
ural. In  "A  Passionate  Pilgrim,"  "The 
Last  of  the  Valerii,"  "Sir  Dominick 
Ferrand,"  "The  Private  Life,"  "Owen 
Wingrave,"  "The  Great  Good  Place"— 
and  may  one  not  almost  add  "The 
Sacred  Fount"?— he  has  crossed  the 
accepted  border  of  determinations  en- 
tirely human,  and  in  "Sir  Edmund 
Orme,"  "The  Way  it  Came,"  "The 
Turn  of  the  Screw,"  "The  Real  Right 
Thing,"  and  "The,  Third  Person,"  he 
deals  with  appearances  derived  incon- 
testably  from  the  other  side  of  the 
grave.  In  three  of  the  latter  stories 
the  vision  is  seen  by  at  least  two  per- 
sons, and  if  that  of  Sir  Edmund  or  of 
Ashton  Doyne  might  have  been  created 
for  its  witnesses  by  telepathic  sugges- 
tion, the  shades  of  Peter  Quint  and 
Miss  Jessel  are  conclusively  screened 
from  such  an  origin,  and  their  author's 
serious  attitude  to  his  art  forbids  the 
suspicion    that   they    are    merely    ele- 


ments in  make-believe.  One  seems  left 
no  choice  but  to  take  them  seriously, 
and  to  consider  them  as  the  author's 
contribution  to  a  speculation  which  has 
imposed  its  interest  upon  many  writ- 
ers. In  1899  appeared  what  is  prob- 
ably his  most  distinctive  effort,  "The 
Awkward  Age."  As  a  novel  it  lacks 
the  delicate  freshness  of  "The  Spoils 
of  Poynton"  and  the  dramatic  distinct- 
ness of  "The  Other  House,"  but  as  a 
study  of  life,  which  it  almost  profess- 
edly is,  it  surpasses,  by  its  complete- 
ness, its  sympathetic  intrusion,  its  fine 
impartiality,  anything  that  Mr.  James 
has  done.  The  life  it  deals  with,  the 
life  of  Mrs.  Brookenham's  circle,  is  as 
limited  as,  despite  its  limits,  it  is 
minutely  complex.  It  lacks  virility;  it 
is,  saving  appearances,  indifferent  to 
virtue;  it  affects  rather  an  easy  ac- 
commodation than  good  manners;  but 
its  quick  intelligence,  its  very  detach- 
ment from  the  strenuous  effort  of  life 
make  it  worth  study.  Mr.  James  has 
provided  a  touchstone  for  its  vulgari- 
ties, its  indifferences,  its  freedoms,  in 
the  shape  of  Mr.  Longdon,  the  remnant 
of  an  older  generation;  but  he  views 
the  contrast  thus  afforded  with  im- 
partial eyes,  for  if  he  treat  the  younger 
without  extenuation,  he  makes  of 
Nanda,  its  representative,  the  most 
charming  portrait  in  the  book.  And 
the  book  is  confessedly  a  portrait  gal- 
lery. Its  ten  parts  are  each  labelled, 
like  picture  frames,  with  the  name  of 
a  person,  and  Mr.  James  brings  to  the 
filling  of  each  the  ultimate  develop- 
ment of  the  art  of  vision. 

How  completely  such  vision  is  an 
art,  an  art  acquired  from  the  observa- 
tions of  laborious  years,  one  realizes  by 
studying  its  evolution.  In  his  earlier 
work  he  draws  directly  from  the  life. 
He  is  particular  as  to  clothes,  gait,  the 
carriage  of  a  head;  he  gives  the  profile, 
the  relief;  the  exterior  as  exterior. 
Gradually  as  he  progresses  the  outside 
ceases    in    itself    to   interest   him;    it 
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-would  be  almost  impossible  to  "dress" 
his  figures,  there  is  scarcely  a  hint  of 
■period;  he  renders  the  outside  only  so 
far  as  it  is  significant;  the  exterior  as 
interior.     Finally  he  almost  abandons 
direct  portraiture;  rendering  by  a  few 
lines  enough,  but  only  just  enough,  to 
keep  the  figure  in  its  place,  and  pro- 
viding everything  needful  for  its  real- 
ization  from   reflection   only,    that   is 
from  its  effect  upon  the  other  charac- 
ters   in    his    canvas.      Even    of    Mrs. 
Brookenham,  essential  as  she  is  to  the 
scheme  of  "The  Awkward   Age,"   we 
obtain  no  definite  outline,  only  an  ap- 
preciation of  her  prettiness,  her  flexi- 
bility, her  flickering  color,  her  quaver- 
ing tone,  her  lovely  silly  eyes,  her  ef- 
fect of  dimly   tragic  innocence.     She 
gathers  meaning  and  shape  for  us  not 
from   such    vague   touches,    but  with 
every  word  she  speaks,  and  from  every 
word  that  is  spoken  to  her.    We  know 
enough  of  her  beauty  from  the  way 
her  shadow  falls  upon  her  followers, 
we  have  a   tribute   sufficient  to  that 
"rather  tortuous"  mind  in  their  replies. 
She  takes  on  a  personality,  as  it  were, 
with  every  movement;  she  does  noth- 
ing,  she  approaches   no  one,   without 
acquiring  substantiality.     Nor  is  hers 
the  only  presence  so  to  acquire  it.    The 
relief  of  every  figure  in  her  "little  sort 
of  set"  is  wrought  in  the  same  wonder- 
ful  manner;  by  which     everything  is 
constructed,  one  might  say,  from  some 
one's  point  of  view.     How  far  more 
subtle  is  it  that  the  author  should  give 
us  no  conception  of  his  characters  but 
what  is  indirectly  communicated,  as  it 
were,  by  themselves,  a  communication 
which  also,  as  it  is  made,  reveals  the 
individuality  of   each.     And  his   dia- 
logue likewise  is  often  of  a  supreme 
•excellence.    It  renders  the  author's  in- 
tention  by    the    very    difficulty    with 
which  his  characters  deliver  it.     You 
Can  feel  in  its  perplexities,  its  indirect- 
ness,   the    vibration    of   their    minds, 
those  fluctuations  of  sense  and  of  in- 


telligence by  which  speech  is  shaped 
and  colored,  and  personality  impressed, 
so  that  everything  by  the  way  of  its 
saying  tells  at  once  the  speaker's  and 
the  author's  story.  It  is  a  tribute  to 
its  perfection  that  no  extract  could  ex- 
hibit it;  the  point  of  each  word  spoken 
being  so  delicately  dependent  on  its 
position  in  the  narrative.  But  one  can- 
not leave  the  book  without  quoting 
Mr.  Longdon's  reflections  on  Nanda 
and  little  Aggie,  those  two  so  different 
exponents  of  the  awkward  age. 

Both  the  girls  struck  him  as  lambs 
with  the  great  shambles  of  life  in  their 
future;  but  while  one,  with  its  neck  in 
a  pink  ribbon,  had  no  consciousness 
but  that  of  being  fed  from  the  hand 
with  the  small  sweet  biscuit  of  unob- 
jectionable knowledge,  the  other  strug- 
gled with  instincts  and  forebodings, 
with  the  suspicion  of  its  doom  and  the 
far-borne  scent,  in  the  flowery  fields, 
of  blood. 

"The  Sacred  Fount,"  which  appeared 
in  1901,  offers  an  impediment  to  criti- 
cism by  its  very  interest.  Its  theme, 
the  transference  of  vitality  by  affec- 
tion, is  treated  with  scientific  exacti- 
tude, and  has  so  much  to  commend  it 
for  such  treatment,  that  it  is  difficult 
to  say  how  seriously  the  author  con- 
siders it,  or  whether  it  or  its  conse- 
quence is  to  be  considered  subordinate, 
but  if  Mr.  James  intends  his  thesis 
seriously,  he  renders  its  elaboration 
much  less  convincing  by  compressing 
it  into  a  week  end.  The  entire  action 
of  the  book  only  occupies  the  hours 
between  the  afternoon  of  Saturday  and 
Sunday  evening,  a  period  long  enough 
if  utilized  for  observation  only,  but 
too  short  for  the  mental  alterations 
which  a  change  of  circumstance  works. 
Granting  the  condition  to  which  May 
Server  has  been  reduced  by  officiating 
as  the  Sacred  Fount,  one  cannot  im- 
agine any  benefit  arising  from  so  brief 
an  intermission  of  her  office  as  the 
time  affords.    Her  malady  is  quite  con- 
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ceivable,  but  it  is  very  much  discount- 
ed by  her  recovery.  But  towards  the 
finish  of  the  book  one  is  led  occasion- 
•  ally  to  suspect  that  the  author  evades 
his  own  conclusions,  and  the  final 
scene  with  Mrs.  Brissenden  closes  in 
what  reads  like  a  hedging  concession 
to  the  probable.  It  may  be  that  the 
ironic  subtlety  of  Mr.  James's  amuse- 
ment becomes  so  evasively  fine  in  its 
conclusion  as  to  pass  for  something 
else,  but  in  that  case  the  subtlety 
seems  somewhat  overdone. 

"The  Wings  of  the  Dove"  completes 
at  the  moment  the  list  of  Mr.  James's 
novels.     If  it  cannot  be  said  to  mark 
any   fresh   development,   it   epitomizes 
in  a  manner  both  his  excellences  and 
defects.      The    portraiture    is    almost 
more  wonderful   than  ever.     Splendid 
Kate  Croy  is  not  drawn  for  us  descrip- 
tively, but  built  up  before  us,  like  a 
figure  from  the  clay,  by  a  gradual  ac- 
cumulation  of  qualities— her   fineness, 
her    ingenuities,     her    responsiveness, 
and  the  exquisite  invasion  of  them  all 
by  love.     Milly  Theale,   on  the  other 
hand,  is  rendered  in  a  manner  exactly 
the  reverse.    Faint  and  frail,  with  her 
light  hold  on  life,  her  soft  appeal  to 
love,   she   is  never  more  than   an  en- 
trancing shadow  which  melts  again  in- 
to the  air  at  the  first  chill  breath  upon 
its  soul.     The  story's  action  is  of  the 
slightest,  but  the  moral  spaces  which 
it  covers  are  immense,  and  might,  with 
a  more  ardent  elucidation,  have  been 
made  absorbing.     Between  the  charm- 
ing Kate  Croy  and  the  woman  of  piti- 
less ambition   who  is   ready   to   hand 
over  the   man   she   passionately   loves 
as  a  temporary  husband  to  the  girl  on 
whose  millions  and  whose  death  she 
counts,  is  a  distance  which  Mr.  James 
does    not    adequately    measure.     The 
gradual  corruption  by  those  millions  of 
what   seemed   an    incorruptible    mind, 
the  decline  of  the  woman's  dignity  to 
the  level  of  that  hateful  bargain,  the 
price  body  and  spirit  had  to  pay  for 


her  desperate  surrender,  the  tremors  or 
exultation  with  which  she  first  con- 
ceived it;  or,  if  these  were  not,  some 
disclosure  of  how  that  callousness,  that 
shameless  audacity  took  hold  upon  her 
heart,  some  further  assistance  to  a 
problem  of  such  provoking  mystery,  is 
required.  , 

But  the  scene  at  Milly  Theale's  re- 
ception when  Kate  reveals  to  her  lover 
the  ruthless    superb  determination   of 
her  odious  plot  could  not  possibly  be 
improved;  nor  the  dexterous  fashion  in 
which  we  are  made  to  feel  the  creep- 
ing shadow  of   shame   which   falls  at 
last   on  Merton  Densher's  spirit  from 
the  wings  of  "the  Dove."      The  first 
scene  in  the  book,  between  Kate  Croy 
and    her   unspeakable    father,    is   also 
magnificently  done,  though  really  ines- 
sential.     But   the    book    suffers    most 
from    its    inordinate    fulness.      Every- 
thing is  described  with  what  one  might 
call  a  passion  for  the  particular.  There 
is  so  indiscriminate  a  profusion  of  de- 
tail,  that  the  progress  of  the  story  is 
sometimes   hurtfully  delayed,    its  pro- 
portions   are    obliterated,    its    outlines 
blurred.      Doubtless  when  one  knows 
the   book  better,   much  of  the  embel- 
lishment which  seems  at  a  first  read- 
ing to  smother  the  action  will  sink  into 
its  place,  but  there  will  always  remain 
enough   to   compromise  the   clarity  of 
what  might  have  been,  with  a  wiser 
parsimony  of  material,  a  very  notable 
achievement. 

"The  Wings  of  the  Dove"  is  the  lat- 
est of  Mr.  James's  essays  in  the  art  of 
fiction,  but  in  postponing  the  consider- 
ation of  his  shorter  stories,  one  has 
still  to  discuss  some  of  his  most  inter- 
esting experiments. 

The  complexity  of  his  method,  the 
profusion  of  his  detail,  hisreticence, 
his  hesitations,  his  very  interest  in  his 
own  ignorance,  seem  to  declare  any 
form  of  compression  unfavorable  to  his 
genius.  Yet  one  would  be  forced  to 
include  several  of  his  tales  in  any  list 
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of  his  supreme  successes,  and  he  must 
be  counted  among  the  very  few  writ- 
ers of  English  who  have  been  able  to 
fill  with  the  scent  of  character  that 
brief  flower  of  incident  which  is  the 
short  story.  He  has  for  the  most  part 
accepted  always  its  limitations,  and 
has  given  it  rather  less  than  more  of 
continuity  than  it  can  bear.  For  the 
short  story  is  essentially  no  carefully 
focussed  picture,  but  a  thing  of  instan- 
taneous exposure,  a  snapshot  at  life. 
There  hangs  about  it  the  sense  of  ar- 
rested motion  of  a  passing  show.  It 
leaps  suddenly  into  full  light,  and  just 
as  suddenly  the  shutter  closes  over  it. 
You  must  make  what  you  can  of  the 
view  it  gives  you,  of  the  lifted  hand, 
the  averted  eye,  for  it  can  offer  you  no 
completer  portraiture,  no  manipulated 
arrangement  of  life.  Its  very  inade- 
quateness  is  its  charm,  its  triumph  lies 
in  the  very  frailty  of  its  material,  for 
with  so  little  to  use,  the  artist  must 
see  to  it  that  he  uses  everything,  that 
every  movement  is  descriptive,  and 
that  a  secret  is  somehow  suggested  by 
every  stillness.  There  must  be  work 
in  each  word,  each  sentence  must  be 
shaped  with  intention,  and  yet  its  dim 
completeness,  its  air  of  distance,  must 
arise  not  from  what  is  written,  but 
from  what  has  been  left  out.  Doubt- 
less because  it  must  be  wrought  so 
much  for  the  imagination,  the  short 
story  finds  few  able  either  to  write  or 
to  read  it,  and  precisely  also  for  that 
reason,  for  its  very  elusiveness,  its  ir- 
responsibility, it  is  fitted  for  subjects 
which  would  be  torn  to  pieces  by  the 
solemn  machinery  of  a  novel.  To  that 
special  fitness  Mr.  James  has  always 
been  susceptible,  and  he  has  often 
realized  so  exactly  in  the  short  story 
what  one  may  call  the  extensibility  of 
his  material  that  it  would  be  as  diffi- 
cult to  add  a  phrase  to  it  with  advan- 
tage as  a  feather  to  a  bird's  wing. 

But   though   Mr.   James  has   seldom 
misused  the  short     story,  only  in  his 
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latest  period  does  he  completely  utilize 
its  peculiar  virtues.  In  his  earlier 
years  the  desire  to  be  master  of  his 
form,  to  achieve,  at  any  rate,  a  fine 
proportion,  may  have  limited  the  length 
of  his  work,  or  rather  have  inclined 
him  to  such  subjects  as  could  be  treat- 
ed with  brevity.  But  the  years  which 
followed,  the  sixteen  years  which  we 
have  called  his  middle  period,  contain 
many  tales  which  are  rather  shortened 
than  short  stories.  "Daisy  Miller"  is 
frankly  a  study,  but  "Eugene  Picker- 
ing," "An  International  Episode,"  "The 
Siege  of  London,"  "Lady  Barbarina," 
"A  New  England  Winter,"  "Impres- 
sions of  a  Cousin,"  "Georgina's  Rea- 
sons," and  "A  London  Life"  might, 
any  of  them,  have  been  expanded  to 
the  dignity  of  separate  covers  without 
any  alteration  of  character,  or  even 
without  suggestion  of  an  undue  infla- 
tion. The  short  stories  of  an  inalter- 
able completeness  in  those  years  are 
"Madame  de  Mauves,"  a  rare  and  deli- 
cate piece  of  work,  "The  Madonna  of 
the  Future,"  "The  Author  of  Beltraf- 
flo,"  "The  Aspern  Papers,"  and  "The 
Patagonia."  Not  so  completely  self- 
contained  are  "Louisa  Pallant,"  "The 
Liar,"  and  "Mrs.  Temperley."  What 
remain  are  studies  such  as  "The  Pen- 
sion Beaurepas"  in  the  manner  of 
"Daisy  Miller,"  and  other  shortened 
stories,  as  "Four  Meetings,"  "Long- 
staffe's  Marriage,"  which  would  be  no 
better  and  no  worse  for  a  change  of 
length. 

But  only  when  one  has  passed  that 
landmark  "The  Tragic  Muse,"  and  en- 
tered the  third  period,  can  one  esti- 
mate Mr.  James's  accomplishment  in 
the  short  story.  We  have  seen  already 
that  from  1891  to  1896  Mr.  James  did 
not  produce  a  single  novel,  and  we 
have  referred  the  absence  of  one  to  his 
preoccupation  with  the  stage.  But  one 
needs  another  reason  for  the  five-and- 
twenty  short  stories,  containing  some 
of  his  finest  work,  which  saw  the  light 
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in  those  six  years:  and  it  seems  not 
unlikely  that,  with  the  sense  of  possi- 
bilities still  before  him,  which,  ex- 
pressed so  pathetically  in  "The  Middle 
Years,"  we  have  ventured  to  interpret 
personally,  he  was  too  stirred  by  his 
widened  vision  to  undertake  anything 
that  was  not  in  measure  an  experiment. 

It  would  not  be  easy  to  pick  out  from 
the  five  volumes  which  contain  those 
experiments  any  that  is  not  perfectly 
fitted  by  the  form  in  which  it  has  been 
cast,  and  few  which  do  not  speak  to 
something  fresh  in  their  maker's  view. 
Each  shows  so  extraordinary  an  ac- 
cordance betwen  the  thing  done  and 
the  way  of  its  doing,  that  one  can  with 
difficulty  imagine  its  being  done  other- 
wise. Literature  obtains,  perhaps,  as 
a  subject,  too  large  a  share  of  atten- 
tion, but  literature  is  something  to  Mr. 
James  of  the  closest  intimacy  with  life, 
and  he  can  be  as  dramatic  with  a  lit- 
erary theme  as  with  any  other.  The 
shamed  revelation  by  Henry  St.  George 
of  the  failure  of  his  success,  the  aban- 
donment by  Peter  Baron  of  his  chance 
of  distinction,  and,  in  a  later  book,  the 
forbidding  presence  of  Ashton  Doyne, 
the  fine  fidelity  of  John  Delavoy's  sis- 
ter, what  are  these,  warm  with  the 
passion  and  aglow  with  the  splendor 
of  being,  but  proof,  less  of  a  liking  for 
literary  subjects,  than  of  an  incapacity 
for  missing  under  however  unpromis- 
ing an  exterior  the  throb  of  feeling  and 
the  grip  of  thought? 

The  recurrence  of  one  other  subject 
in  these  years  has  been  already  noted. 
Of  the  stories  which  deal  with  the 
supernatural,  nine  fall  within  this  pe- 
riod, and  all  but  one  of  these  among 
his  short  stories.  So  large  a  propor- 
tion shows1  incontestably  an  increasing 
tendency  of  thought  towards  spiritual 
affairs,  which  cannot  be  attributed 
to  a  craving  for  effects  of  contrast, 
since  it  is  contrasts  which  he  endeav- 
ors most  carefully  to  avoid.  He  re- 
cords indeed  the  reappearance  of  the 


dead  as  though  it  were  but  an  appear- 
ance in  a  new  dress;  and  often  with 
an  easy  acceptance  which,  if  it  mini- 
mize the  disorder  to  reality  which  in  a 
tale  is  the  very  mischief  of  the  super- 
natural, tends  rather  to  over-emphasize 
the  immobility  of  those  who  can  so 
accept  it. 

Of  the  remainder,  "The  Private 
Life,"  though  mentioned  already  in 
its  connection  with  the  abnormal,  is 
rather  notable  by  its  simple  mastery 
of  means,  the  wonderful  economy  in 
its  construction;  it  is  built,  as  it  were, 
without  scaffolding:  a  contrast  to  such 
a  piece  of  humor  as  "The  Coxon 
Fund,"  where  the  scaffolding  is  really 
of  the  chief  interest.  One  must  men- 
tion also  "The  Lesson  of  the  Master," 
which  expounds  with  such  relentless 
lucidity  the  sacrifice  of  his  satisfaction, 
even  of  his  humanity,  which  must  be 
made  by  the  artist  for  his  art's  sake. 
But  of  them  all,  "The  Altar  of  the 
Dead"  is  at  once  the  most  particular 
and  the  most  perfect.  There  is  noth- 
ing in  it  apparently  but  a  man's  melan- 
cholic oddity,  who  has  outlived  every- 
thing but  his  memories.  Yet,  into  the 
"mountain  of  fire"  which  he  has  made 
for  his  dead,  creep  the  living  colors  of 
love  and  hate,  of  implacable  anger,  and 
of  forgiveness.  It  is  most  wonderful- 
ly wrought,  most  magically  colored, 
rich  and  vague  and  dim  as  though 
there  were  rather  a  mist  than  a  pig- 
ment in  the  painter's  brush. 

Here,  then,  closes  our  list  for  the 
present,  the  mere  descriptive  bibliog- 
raphy which  has  been  here  attempted, 
of  work  to  which  each  addition  seems 
to  have  made  more  difficult  an  assess- 
ment of  its  value.  It  is  so  various, 
yet  it  is  so  uniform;  it  covers  so  wide 
a  space  of  life,  and  yet  so  narrow  a 
space  of  manners;  it  is  so  communica- 
tive, and  yet  it  is  so  reticent;  it  deals 
with  such  tremendous  issues,  and  yet 
seems  always  to  make  them  small. 
Often  only  the  intensity  of  one's  admi- 
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ration  makes  deprecation  impossible; 
one's  wonder  at  his  method  prevents 
a  challenge  of  his  mind.  He  has  done 
so  much,  so  amazingly  much,  and  yet 
he  makes  one  feel  so  acutely  his  omis- 
sions. He  knows  so  intimately  the 
human  heart,  he  has  unravelled  such 
a  complexity  of  human  motive,  yet  he 
has  only  once  painted  in  woman  an 
overmastering  passion,  and  his  analy- 
ses of  motive  have  taught  us  chiefly 
how  much  we  do  not  know.  He  has 
shirked  no  segment  of  the  social  circle, 
he  has  painted  the  magnificence  and 
the  pathetic  meagreness  of  existence, 
yet  he  has  scarcely  drawn  across  one 
of  his  pages  the  sense  of  its  struggle, 
that  endless  groan  of  labor  which  is 
the  ground  bass  of  life. 

The  range  in  his  portraits  of  women 
is  so  wonderfully  wide  that  it  seems 
almost  querulous  to  be  conscious  of 
what  it  does  not  include.  And  yet  their 
very  number  and  inclusiveness  make1 
more  remarkable  what  has  been  left 
out.  Besides  Rose  Armiger,  there  is 
among  all  his  women  not  one  who, 
save  incidentally  and  retrospectively, 
found  her  heart  too  strong  for  her; 
and  no  study,  even,  of  any  profound 
strife  between  the  passions  and  the 
will.  His  good  women  seem  to  win 
their  triumphs  too  easily,  the  bad  to 
accept  too  complacently  their  defeat. 
In  the  great  matters  of  conduct  our 
interest  is  scarcely  ever  enlisted  by 
either,  we  know  too  well  what  each 
will  do.  And  our  knowledge  comes, 
not  from  an  appreciation  of  their  moral 
qualities,  but  from  a  sense  of  their 
subjection  or  of  their  indifference  to 
the  social  code.  For  the  shadow  of 
convention  lies  somewhat  heavily  on 
Mr.  James's  women;  it  usurps  oppres- 
sively the  offices  of  virtue  and  of  duty. 
His  Puritans  retain  the  beauty,  the 
freedom  even,  of  an  accusing  con- 
science, but  it  is  rather  respectability 
than  responsibility  which  seems  to  reg- 
ulate the  actions  of  the  rest.    It  is  true 
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that  in  giving  so  large  a  place  to  so 
low  a  motive,  Mr.  James  can  plead  to 
have  but  followed  the  proportion  of 
things  as  they  are;  yet  to  have  fol- 
lowed them  so  constantly,  to  have 
found  so  little  attraction  in  the  excep- 
tional, to  have  celebrated  so  seldom 
the  great  conflicts  of  the  soul,  must 
indubitably  influence  one's  estimate  of 
his  achievement. 

How  great  that  achievement  is,  one 
is  profoundly  conscious  after  travers- 
ing, for  such  an  article  as  this,  the 
entire  spread  of  it  without  any  sense 
of  satiety  or  of  iteration.  There  is  no 
more  genuine  proof  of  power,  of  orig- 
inality, of  imagination,  than  this  un- 
fading freshness,  delicacy,  and  variety 
in  remembered  work,  and  against  all 
that  has  been  written  of  those  quali- 
ties in  these  pages,  one  can  but  set  a 
disinclination,  perhaps  a  disability  to 
handle  the  naked  issues  of  emotion, 
and  too  frequent  a  tendency  to  im- 
merse his  drama  in  a  saturated  atmos- 
phere of  convention.  That,  however, 
is  a  defect  of  his  qualities,  a  determi- 
nation to  contrive  "an  Immense  corres- 
pondence with  life,"  and  he  has  so 
completely  succeeded  as  to  have  added 
a  new  conception  of  reality  to  the  art 
of  fiction.  If  he  has  dropped  a  line  but 
rarely  into  the  deep  waters  of  life,  his 
soundings  have  so  added  to  our  knowl- 
edge of  its  shallows  that  no  student  of 
existence  can  afford  to  ignore  his 
charts.  He  has  lived,  as  it  were,  in 
the  chains  with  the  "lead"  in  his 
hands,  intent  on  definite  knowledge  of 
the  channels  and  shoals  of  the  human 
heart,  where  so  many  another  pilot  has 
been  content  to  steer  by  the  mere  ap- 
pearance of  the  surface  water.  And 
to  the  pleasure  he  has1  given  us  by  his 
sketches  of  the  beauty  and  variety  of 
that  enchanting  coast  must  be  added 
gratitude  for  such  a  diversity  of  en- 
lightenment on  its  perilous  approaches 
as  he  alone,  of  those  who  have  studied 
it,  seems  able  to  supply. 
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The  edition  edited  by  Mr.  Temple 
Scott  for  Messrs.  Bell  contains  all  the 
ascertained  writings  of  the  dean  of  St. 
Patrick's,  collected  with  infinite  labor 
from  a  variety  of  known  and  unknown 
quarters,  by  one  who  has  devoted 
many  years  to  the  study  of  his  subject. 
"The  prince  of  journalists,"  we  read 
in  the  introduction,  is  the  description 
popularly  applied  to  the  master  of 
eighteenth  -  century  English,  whose 
pamphlets  and  shorter  pieces  seldom 
failed  to  produce  in  their  day  an  effect 
such  as  has  followed  few  periodical 
compositions  before  or  since.  The 
writer  of  whom  that  can  be  truly  said, 
whatever  may  be  his  place  in  other 
departments  of  letters,  must  be  a  fore- 
most figure  in  that  band  of  political 
penmen  who,  under  many  dispensa- 
tions of  publicism,  have  combined  to 
invest  the  leading  article  with  its  pres- 
ent force  and  form.  The  mental  alert- 
ness, independence,  and  general  intelli- 
gence said  to  be  growing  among  all 
readers  of  those  broadsheets  which  re- 
cord the  contemporary  history  of  the 
universe  for  the  twenty-four  hours 
previous  may  eventually  cause  the  dis- 
appearance of  the  two  columns  of  lead- 
ed editorial  matter  that  immediately 
follow  the  paragraphs  of  summary.  As 
yet  there  are  no  signs  of  the  dawn  of 
that  era  of  universal  leisurely  thought- 
fulness  in  which  alone  the  experiment 
of  the  omission  is  likely  to  be  made. 
When  the  author  of  Gulliver's  Travels 
receives  the  journalistic  name,  what  is 
meant,  of  course,  is  that  the  leading 
article  of  to-day  takes  the  place  of  the 
eighteenth-century  pamphlet,  and  that 


among  pamphleteers  Swift  was  nearly, 
if  not  quite,  without  a  rival.  Accord- 
ing to  his  detractor,  the  historian 
Mommsen,  no  one  having  any  literary 
ability,  whether  in  ancient  or  modern 
times,  was  so  "essentially  a  journalist" 
as  Cicero;  that  of  course  is  only  an- 
other way  of  saying  that  the  writer  of 
the  Tusculan  Disputations  conveyed 
Greek  thought  in  a  Latin  dress.  The 
first  Roman  writer  who,  under  the 
necessary  conditions,  might  have  de- 
veloped into  an  excellent  leader-writer 
was  slightly  the  great  orator's  senior. 
The  Catiline  and  Jugurtha  of  Sallust 
are  in  spirit  two  typical  specimens  of 
pamphleteering;  subdivided  into  the 
suitable  lengths,  both  these  treatises 
might  have  been  welcomed  as  leading 
articles  by  the  public  that  read  the 
news  of  the  day  in  the  Acta  Diurna. 
These,  unless  indeed  a  claim  to  senior- 
ity should  be  established  for  any  simi- 
lar records  of  Assyrian  or  Attic  origin, 
are  the  earliest  instances  of  a  daily 
publication,  in  which  those  items  of 
social,  political,  and  miscellaneous  in- 
telligence form  the  groundwork  of  the 
printed  news-sheet.  One  might,  indeed, 
claim  for  these  Acta  that  they  were  the 
original  precursors  in  republican  Rome 
of  the  twentieth-century  society  jour- 
nals in  monarchical  England;  they 
were  certainly  the  sources  whence  Ju- 
venal and  Tacitus  drew  materials  for 
exercising  their  bitterest  satire.  For 
the  most  part,  however,  the  incidents 
related  in  them  are  of  the.  kind  which 
belong  to  the  sub-editorial  department 
in  the  daily  journal  of  our  own  times. 
Their  quality  may  be  judged  from  the 
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specimens  collected  by  Dr.  Johnson  in 
the  Qentleman's  Magazine  for  1740.  An 
assault  case  heard  before  the  local 
magistrates,  arising  out  of  a  brawl  at 
a  notorious  tavern;  the  "Hog  in  Ar- 
mor" in  Bankers  Street;  the  fining  of 
Marcus  Fuscus,  of  Lucius  Albus,  and 
others  at  the  police  court  for  being 
drunk  and  disorderly;  the  infliction  of 
a  like  penalty  on  Titus  Lanius  for  giv- 
ing short  weight,— such  are  the  events 
most  frequently  chronicled.  These 
trivialities  were,  however,  often  inter- 
spersed with  graver  matter.  The  actu- 
arii  were  also  shorthand  reporters.  The 
biography  of  Caesar,  given  by  Suetonius 
(chapter  xx.)  shows  that  at  one  time 
the  proceedings  of  the  senate  and  the 
pleadings  in  the  law  courts  were  both 
summarized.  The  literary  style  of  the 
entries  in  this  old  Roman  gazette  are 
parodied  rather  baldly  by  Petronius  in 
his  Satyrica.  Imagine,  the  satirist,  in 
effect  says,  an  endless  repetition  of 
announcements  concerning  the  boys 
and  girls  born  on  Trimalchio's  estate 
at  Cumse,  concerning  the  bushels  of 
wheat  housed  in  the  public  granary, 
the  number  of  oxen  in  training,  the 
slaves  crucified  for  speaking  disre- 
spectfully of  their  owner's  tutelary 
genius;— you  have  skimmed  the  cream 
of  all  the  Acta  Diurna  extant.  John- 
son, who  first  collected  the  classical 
curiosities  of  the  Acta,  suggests  that 
the  Romans  during  their  occupation  of 
Britain  may  have  celebrated  their  do- 
ings here  in  memoranda,  promulgated 
at  their  headquarters.  Italy  itself 
seems  to  have  known  nothing  of  the 
chronicle  after  the  days  of  the  Caesars. 
That  country,  however,  about  1536,  un- 
doubtedly produced  the  first  regular 
news-sheet  in  the  shape  of  a  manu- 
script account  of  the  war  between  the 
Venetians  and  the  Turks,  read  aloud 
at  a  public  place  in  Venice  on  the  first 
of  every  month,  the  items  of  intelli- 
gence being  sometimes  accompanied 
by  oral  comments  which  did  duty  for 


leading  articles.  These  hand-written 
journals  continued  till  the  sixteenth 
century,  they  were  then  superseded  by 
printed  sheets;  the  earliest  of  these  in 
the  British  Museum  bears  a  date  in 
1570.  Now  in  its  journalistic  connec- 
tion first  came  into  use  the  word  "ga- 
zette"; about  its  derivation  there  may 
be  some  doubt.  Qazetta  means  both  a 
Venetian  coin,  worth  about  a  farthing, 
and  a  short  relation  of  the  occurrences 
of  the  time — in  this  sense,  obviously 
the  same  word  as  the  Latin  for  treas- 
urehouse;  on  the  other  hand,  gazza  or 
gazzara  means  in  Italian  a  magpie  or 
chatterer,  and  from  the  first  the  Ve- 
netian gazetteer  became  a  synonym 
for  a  gossip.  Alike  therefore  in  its 
news  and  in  its  leader  columns  the 
English  journal  of  to-day  may  safely 
be,  referred  to  an  Italian  origin. 

While  at  various  centres  of  the  clas- 
sic peninsula,  in  the  manner  already 
described,  was  being  diffused  a  knowl- 
edge of  contemporary  events,  in  Eng- 
land that  information  was  reserved  as 
a  luxury  for  few  and  wealthy  readers. 
The  progress  of  the  different  cam- 
paigns during  the  Wars  of  the  Roses  is 
shown  in  the  Fenn  collection  to  have 
been  conveyed  to  the  great  houses  by 
letters,  whose  writers,  sometimes  cap- 
tains in  the  opposing  armies,  added  a 
few  pounds  a  year  to  their  pay  as 
news-collectors.  The  jester  was  going 
out  of  fashion  in  noble  households;  the 
day  of  the  journalist  and  the  leader- 
writer  had  already  begun.  Sometimes 
a  number  of  humbler  families  co-op- 
erated to  retain  an  epistolary  captain 
of  their  own;  thus  the  circulating  li- 
brary system  already  existed  in  em- 
bryo. The  feudal  wars  at  last  came  to 
an  end.  The  literary  warrior  ceased 
to  be  in  demand;  his  occupation  passed 
into  the  hands  of  civilians,  generally 
lawyers  of  little  practice,  who  picked 
up  in  Westminster  Hall,  at  St.  Paul's 
Cross,  and  in  other  places  of  general 
resort,  the  talk  of  the  moment,  spicing 
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it  with  a  running  commentary  of  their 
own  to  suit  the  palate  of  provincial 
subscribers;  such  was  the  class  to 
which  belonged  the  earliest  victim  in 
the  Titus  Oates  conspiracy,  Edward 
Coleman,  a  courtier  and  barrister.  Na- 
poleon used  to  be  toasted  by  authors 
as  the  only  emperor  who  ever  shot  a 
publisher.  Coleman  was  the  first  lead- 
er-writer to  be  hung.  During  the  Tudor 
period  the  news  letter-writers  contrived 
to  convey  to  their  patrons  in  the  coun- 
try a  less  incorrect  idea  than  might 
have  been  expected  of  what  passed 
within  the  walls  of  Parliament;  the 
letters  themselves  were  read  by  the 
lord  of  the  manor,  from  the  grassy 
terrace  in  front  of  his  house,  to  a  grad- 
ually increasing  rural  audience. 

The  eloquence  and  tactics  of  Hake- 
will,  Yelverton,  and  other  popular 
champions  of  the  sixteenth  century  in 
the  House,  through  the  agencies  now 
mentioned,  were  only  less  well  known 
throughout  the  country  than  were  the 
policy  and  speeches  of  Eliot,  Hampden, 
and  Pym  during  the  Stuart  era.  The 
English  Mer curie  of  1588,  after  careful 
examination  of  the  type  and  the  paper 
used,  seems  to  have  been  proved  a 
forgery;  of  the  seven  numbers  profess- 
ing to  have  appeared  in  July,  1588, 
four  exist  in  manuscript,  three  in  Ro- 
man type;  their  notable  feature  is  that, 
in  addition  to  Sir  Francis  Walsing- 
ham's  reports  about  the  movements  of 
the  Spanish  Armada,  they  contain  cer- 
tain comments,  which  may  be  de- 
scribed as  the  germ  seed  of  the  leader, 
on  the  text  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  ad- 
dress to  her  subjects  at  Tilbury  ,Fort. 
Lord  Burghley  long  enjoyed  the  repu- 
tation of  inspiring  and  even  organizing 
this  apocryphal  sheet,  whose  account 
of  the  thanksgiving  service  at  St. 
Paul's,  November  24,  1588,  suspiciously 
resembled  the  style  of  official  narra- 
tives in  the  London  Gazette  two  centu- 
ries later.  Not  only  the  type  already 
mentioned,  but  in  the  case  of  the  man- 


uscript numbers,  the  exceedingly  mod- 
ern handwriting,  and  on  the  paper  the 
watermark  of  the  royal  arms  with  the 
initials  G.  R.,  might  even  to  inexpert 
eyes  have  disproved  the  English  Mer- 
curies genuineness.  The  author  of  the 
elaborate  and  circumstantial  forgery, 
who  deceived  one  famous  critic  in  Dr.' 
Birch,  seems  to  have  been  the  second 
Lord  Hardwicke.  The  Elizabethan  pe- 
riod accumulated  the  material  alike  for 
leader  and  news  columns;  it  did  not, 
as  a  fact,  develop  anything  that  can 
properly  be  called  a  newspaper.  From 
the  presses  issued  shoals  of  news  let- 
ters, purporting  to  give  full,  true,  and 
particular  accounts  of  occurrences  in 
every  part  of  the  world,  abroad  or  at 
home;  now  it  might  be  a  budget  of 
diplomatic  tidings  from  Florence,  Vi- 
enna, the  Hague;  now,  as  in  1607,  an 
account  of  floods  in  Monmouth,  or  of 
a  London  atrocity  in  the  Seven  Dials. 
Gradually  the  news-collector  and  the 
pamphleteer  on  a  reduced  scale  com- 
bined their  forces;  under  James  I.  the 
chronicle  of  incident  and  the  commen- 
tary on  the  textual  fact  were  combined 
in  the  same  sheet;  the  journalistic 
union  of  the  two  elements  began  to 
approach  in  its  completeness  the  fash- 
ion of  our  own  day  long  before  the 
monarchy  of  the  Stuarts  fell.  After 
the  abolition  of  the  press  censorship 
and  the  general  concession  of  free  ut- 
terance by  William  III.,  the  develop- 
ment continued  without  serious  inter- 
ruption. The  earliest  composition  sat- 
isfying the  recognized  requirements  of 
a  twentieth-century  leader  cannot  be 
found  before  Pulteney's  contest  with 
Walpole  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
But  for  the  chief  leader-writers  of 
those  times,  neither  in  Parliament  nor 
the  country  could  Toryism  have  been 
organized.  In  his  shorter  political 
pieces,  reprinted  from  the  Examiner  in 
the  ninth  volume  of  the  edition  of  his 
works  now  before  us,  Swift  rendered 
even  greater  assistance  to  his  Tory  cli- 
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ents  than  by  his  more  elaborate  com- 
positions    defending     the     treaty     of 
Utrecht.    For  another  special  reason  do 
the  Tory  prints  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury mark  a  stage  in  the  leader's  evo- 
lution: in  the  case  of   most  effective 
compositions  of  that  time  it  is,  as  the 
present  editor  of   Swift  allows,    occa- 
sionally impossible  to  identify  an  in- 
dividual with  the  author.     The  ablest 
editor  of  the  Bolingbroke-Swift  news- 
papers   was   Dr.    King;    he   seems   to 
have  anticipated  the  highest  excellence 
of  a  modern  "daily"  editor  by  writing 
nothing  himself,  but  by  pointing  with 
consummate   skill   the   gun   which  the 
contributors  to  his     columns  were  to 
fire.     Arbuthnot,   St.  John,  and  Swift 
were  in  nearly  equal  parts  personally 
responsible  for  the  literary  production; 
it  owed  much  to  the  clear-sighted  com- 
monsense  of  the  dean  as  well  as  to  his 
mastery  of  direct,   terse,   simple,   for- 
cible English  and  of  the  mental  idio- 
syncrasies of  his  readers,  low  or  high. 
At  the  same  time,  it  is  tolerably  clear 
that  in  these  shorter  periodical  pieces, 
now  brought  together  for  the  first  time, 
Jonathan  Swift's  pen  seemed  but  as 
the  instrument  for  expressing  ideas  on 
affairs  of  Church  and  State  that  had 
not    necessarily    originated    with    the 
writer,    but  had  been     struck  out   in 
those    conversational    councils    whose 
presiding  spirit  was  generally  in  Bo- 
lingbroke,   and  at  which   Dr.   William 
King  himself,  subsequently  included  in 
Johnson's  Lives  of  the  Poets,  was  gener- 
ally permitted  to  be  present.     In  the 
case  of     one  very  successful   London 
newspaper    of    the    present    day    the 
method  now  recounted  has  been  that 
in  which  the  leader  columns  have  been 
arranged  and  filled. 

But  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries  would  not  have  been  as  im- 
portant to  English  newspaper-writing 
as  was  actually  the  case  if  the  edito- 
rial columns  had  only  discussed  politi- 
cal themes.     Gradually  and  not  with- 


out  many   vicissitudes   in  its   growth, 
ever  since  the  national  prosperity  fol- 
lowing  the    commercial    enterprise  of 
the  Elizabethan  epoch,  had  been  com- 
ing into  existence  the  tolerably  edu- 
cated    middle-class     public,     without 
which  the  clever  and  supercilious  pens 
enlisted  by  Pulteney  and  his  agents  on 
the  side  of  the  Tory  opposition  would 
have     labored     far     less     effectually. 
Throughout  the  periodical  productions 
now  being  considered  one   may  trace 
two  distinct  currents  of  literary  influ- 
ence.    At  the  fifteenth-century  revival 
of  learning   Tacitus   was     one  of  the 
earliest  classical  authors  to  command 
the     attention,     first     of    professional 
scholars,  then,   as   a  great  stylist,  of 
writers;     a  hundred  years   earlier  his 
works    were    almost   unknown.      The 
Annals  were  first  published  in  Rome  by 
Beroaldus  in   1515;    consequently  any 
references  to  the  historian  before  that 
date  do  not  include  his  chief  works. 
Machiavelli,  who  lived  till  1527,  was 
probably  the   first  famous  author  on 
politics  who  really  knew  the  new  mas- 
ter then  coming  into  vogue.     For  that 
popularity  there  were  special  reasons 
in  the  circumstances  of  the  time.    Eu- 
rope was  settling  down  into  a  Caesar- 
ism,  tempered  here  and  there  by  hered- 
ity: the  Tudor  dynasty  in  England;  in 
France,  the  regime  of  Louis  XL  and 
Francis   I.    illustrate  the   monarchical 
quality   of  the  period.     The   Papacy, 
fresh  from  its  triumphs  over  the  at- 
tempts at  Basle  and  Constance  to  con- 
trol it,   seemed  to  exult  in  becoming 
more  insolently   tyrannical   and   more 
flagrantly  corrupt.     The  power  which 
Gibbon  has  called  a  misnomer,  as  be- 
ing neither  holy,  Roman,  nor  an  em- 
pire,   had    become    from    elective,    in 
truth,  though  not  in  name,  hereditary. 
Francis  III.  of  Hapsburg  had  been  in- 
vested   with    the   imperial    purple    in 
1440;   his  reign  filled  the  rest  of  the 
century.      In    1740    male    heirs    were 
wanting;     with    that     exception     the 
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sceptre  has  never  been  held  by  another 
than  a  Hapsburg  hand.1 

The  domestic  disturbance  caused  by 
every  change  of  dynasty,  or  even  by 
each  demise  of  the  crown,  had  given 
Germany  good  reason  to  distrust  the 
elective  principle;  she  now  found  a 
narrative  of  congenial  warning  to 
some  extent  in  all  the  writings  of  the 
Roman  annalist,  but  especially  in  the 
third  book  of  the  Histories,  whose  sev- 
entieth and  eightieth  chapters  contain 
the  luridly  appalling  and  imperishable 
monition  against  imperialism,  given  in 
the  pictures  of  the  butchery  and  civil 
war  which  followed  the  death  of  Nero. 
Machiavelli,  in  the  second  book  of  his 
Florentine  History,  by  a  pardonable 
hyperbole,  may  be  said  to  continue  and 
bring  down  to  date  the  teachings  of 
the  political  moralist  of  Imperial  Rome. 
The  moral  tone  of  Machiavelli  is  in- 
deed below  that  of  Tacitus;  the  classi- 
cal Italian  upheld  the  light  of  moral 
principle,  he  showed  that  even  amid 
the  gloom  and  abominations  of  his  own 
age  the  virtues  of  old  times  were  not 
impracticable,  and  that  the  ideal  Ro- 
man life  might  even  yet  be  lived. 
Machiavelli,  on  the  other  hand,  goes 
near  to  arguing  that  power  being  at- 
tainable by  a  prince  without  the  show 
of  virtue,  what  was  once  the  moral 
condition  of  holding  authority  may 
safely  be  disregarded. 

It  is  easy  to  understand  how  the 
Roman  word-painter,  whose  recovery 
was  among  the  gifts  bequeathed  by 
medisevalism  to  posterity,  should  have 
possessed  a  peculiar  charm  for  the 
more  thoughtful  Englishmen  lament- 
ing the  Stuart  absolutism.  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh,  both  in  his  History  of  the 
World  and  in  his  shorter  political 
pieces,  first  popularized  among  the  in- 
tellectual class  of  his  countrymen  the 
diction  of  the  Roman  writer,  whose 
style  was  so  visibly  influenced  by  fo- 

1  Hallam's  "Middle  Ages,"  chapter  v.,  and 
''Literature  of  Europe,"  chapter  iv. 


rensic  practice.  The  oratory  of  the  day 
of  Tacitus  was  not  that  of  Cicero; 
from  the  rhythmical,  finished,  an^.  mag- 
nificent periods  of  the  "man  of  Arpi- 
nam"  there  had  indeed  taken  place  a 
marked  reaction;  the  ears  of  the  Ta- 
citian  hearers  as  well  as  readers  re- 
quired epigram,  terseness,  and  point; 
Tacitus  writes  history  like  a  special 
pleader  or  debater;  his  style  abounds 
in  innuendo,  in  cynical  imputations,  in 
stinging  verdicts,  all  compressed  into 
an  amalgam  which  makes  itself  felt 
and  remembered.  The  same  tendency 
is  also  seen  in  most  of  the  poetry  of 
that  date;  nor  on  this  subject  can  any- 
thing better  be  said  than  is  to  be  found 
in  Quintilian's  criticisms  on  Seneca. 
Perhaps  the  difference  between  the 
Latin  prose  of  the  latter  part  of  the 
century  immediately  preceding  the 
Christian  era  and  that  of  the  early 
masters  may  be  summarized  by  calling 
Tacitus  the  triumph  of  art  and  Livy 
the  product  of  genius,  whose  history 
reads  like  a  poem,  and  after  the  Ho- 
meric manner  contains  the  germs  of 
the  most  perfect  oratory,  the  most 
vivid  description,  and  the  tenderest 
pathos;  the  style  of  Livy  suggests  and 
implies!  a  truly  liberal  education;  that 
of  Tacitus  a  technical  instruction  and 
an  apprenticeship  to  the  bar.  Recent 
and  responsible  acquaintance  with  the 
^classical  schools  of  Moderations  Hon- 
ors at  Oxford  incidentally  suggests  the 
remark  that  if  in  these  days  of  diffuse 
education  undergraduate  latinity  ad- 
mit of  debasement,  Tacitean  reading 
at  Oxford  has  appreciably  deteriorated 
the  Latin  prose  which  now  comes  be- 
fore the  perplexed  examiner.  One  hears 
his  plaintive  echo  from  Horace,  brevis 
esse  laboro,  obscurus  flo,  as  he  reads  the 
Roman  writing  of  those  Honor  candi- 
dates who  aim  at  any  style  at  all  in 
their  prose  exercises.  The  literary 
models  of  the  House  of  Commons  at 
various  periods  have  been  also  the 
conscious    or   unconscious   patterns  of 
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the  journalist  or  the  pamphleteer. 
John  Eliot,  the  colleague  and  contem- 
porary of  Hampden  and  Pym,  was  the 
first  eminent  member  of  the  Commons 
to  discard  the  pompously  sesquipeda- 
lian involutions  of  the  Elizabethan  dic- 
tion in  favor  of  the  direct  and  more 
or  less  simple  sentences;  the  originals 
of  these,  in  a  humorous  spirit,  Eliot 
told  Cromwell,  who  scarcely  troubled 
to  remember  much  of  either,  were  to 
be  found  rather  in  Tacitus  than  in 
Cicero.  Dr.  William  King,  the  Clevel- 
and absolutely  unprincipled  manager 
of  the  old  Bolingbrokian  press,  in- 
structed all  his  leader-writers,  as  they 
may  be  called,  to  take  for  their  model 
the  prose  Juvenal  of  the  Empire.  The 
whole  tribe  of  the  essayists,  who  per- 
haps more  than  any  other  body  of  men 
were  the  parents  of  the  newspaper  so- 
cial leader  of  to-day,  were  told  by 
Addison,  as  the  spokesman  of  Templar 
opinion,  that  no  Englishman  could 
hope  to  form  a  correct  style  in  his  own 
tongue  unless  he  gave  days  and  nights 
to  his  study  of  Cicero.  That  counsel, 
by  the  way,  recalls'  the  late  Cardinal 
Newman's  declaration  of  his  life-long 
literary  indebtedness  to  the  same  Ro- 
man master.  Such  were  the  force  and 
Are  of  Bolingbroke's  intellect  that, 
whether  as  speaker  or  writer,  he  would 
have  been  impatient  of,  and  indeed 
needed  not,  any  teacher  of  style  in  ex- 
pression; like  Gladstone,  rather  than 
his  nineteenth-century  disciple,  Dis- 
raeli, the  author  of  the  Patriot  King 
certainly  spoke  better  than  he  wrote. 
Bulwer  Lytton,  who  had  access  to  orig- 
inal documents  in  Paris,  not  indeed  to 
any  report  (for  such  a  thing  does  not 
exist)  of  a  Bolingbrokian  oration,  was 
able,  in  his  carefully  illuminating 
novel  of  Devereux,  to  convey  some  idea 
of  what  a  speech  from  Henry  St.  John 
must  at  its  best  have  been.  Of  his 
writings,  the  chief  interest  lies  in  the 
fact  that  they  were  among  the  chosen 
studies  of  Lord  Beacons'field's  literary 


youth,  that  Macaulay  only  just  dipped 
into  them  to  find  they  could  teach  him 
nothing,  and  to  become  more  deeply 
confirmed  in  his  conviction  that,  put- 
ting for  the  moment  on  one  side,  Mil- 
ton's poetry  and  treatises,  John  Bun- 
yan,  and  above  all  the  authorized 
translation  of  the  Bible,  the  most 
trustworthy  and  effective  masters  of 
modern  English  style  for  the  periodical 
writer  were  Addison,  the  lectures  of 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  the  narrative 
pieces  of  Swift  and  Defoe. 

Journalism,  it  has  been  said,  is  not 
literature;  and  the  best  leader  is  that 
which  most  faithfully  reflects  the  con- 
versation of  well  informed  and  edu- 
cated people  on  the  subjects  of  the 
day.  The  remark  has  been  attributed 
to  John  Thaddeus  Delane  of  the 
•Times;  the  present  writer  happened  to 
be  of  the  company  before  which,  in 
after-dinner  talk,  the  great  editor  tore 
the  platitude  to  tatters  as  a  piece  of 
pure  undiluted  humbug.  The  man  who 
half  a  dozen  generations  since  may  be 
looked  back  to  as  the  founder  of  the 
twentieth-century  leader  is  none  of 
those  already  mentioned,  but  Robert 
South,  canon  of  Christchurch,  who 
might  have  been  bishop  of  Rochester 
instead  of  Atterbury;  South  preferred 
to  descend  to  posterity  as  author  of  the 
most  cleverly  composed  sequence  of 
political  paragraphs  ever  delivered 
from  a  pulpit,  and  died  as  the  parish 
clergyman  of  Islip,  near  Oxford.  Apro- 
pos of  the  apocryphal  Delanianism. 
which  Delane  resented,  the  best  secu- 
lar practitioners  in  the  leader  line  were 
the  foremost  men  of  letters  of  their 
day.  Holcroft,  the  dramatist  of  The 
Road  to  Ruin,  as  a  boy,  toiled  long  to 
qualify  himself  to  grind  out  leaders 
very  effectively  under  niggard  paymas- 
ters at  five  shillings  and  half-a-crown 
a  column.  Then,  too,  Tobias  Smollett, 
the  novelist,  made  some  of  his  most 
characteristic  contributions  to  the  po- 
litico-literary structure,  called  for  the 
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sake  of  brevity  the  leader.  That  writ- 
er's Tory  and  High  Church  Critical  Re- 
view had  been  started  in  1756;  it  had 
involved  him  in  countless  quarrels  with 
nearly  every  person  of  any  mark  then 
living;  it  certainly  contained  the  first 
specimens  of  the  slashing  leader,  which 
readers  of  Pendennis  will  remember. 
The  publisher  Bungay  declared  there 
was  no  one  who  could  write  like  Cap- 
tain Shandon,  then  a  captive  in  the 
Fleet  prison.  Admiral  Knowles  was 
Smollett's  pet  aversion;  in  his  first  ar- 
ticle on  him,  the  Critical  reviewer  de- 
scribes the  gallant  sailor  as  "an  ad- 
miral without  conduct,  an  engineer 
without  knowledge,  an  officer  without 
resolution,  and  a  man  without  verac- 
ity." For  another  reason  Smollett's 
position  in  the  present  survey  is  note- 
worthy; the  Scotch  and  Irish  coloring 
of  the  various  editorial  staffs  in  Lon- 
don is  remarkable  even  to-day.  Smol- 
lett was  the  first  Scotchman  of  great 
mark  as  well  as  the  first  journalist  of 
any  sort  officially  affected  to  the  min- 
isterial press,  even  nominated  to  it  by 
the  premier  himself.  After  the  ,death 
of  George  II.  the  British  Crown  and 
parliamentary  system  passed  under 
the  control  of  the  nobleman  from  be- 
yond the  Tweed,  whose  unacceptable- 
ness  to  the  English  masses  reflected 
unpopularity  on  his  country,  too.  Lord 
Bute,  in  his  efforts  to  maintain  the 
cause  of  prerogative  and  of  himself, 
conferred  with  Bubb  Dodington  as  to 
the  best  way  of  meeting  the  exasperat- 
ing attacks  of  the  opposition  newspa- 
pers. The  prime  mover  in  those  on- 
slaughts was  the  Monitor,  whose  most 
effective  leaders  were  written  by  a 
man  with  a  name  familiar  in  the 
schooldays  of  our  grandparents;  this 
was  John  Entick  of  Reader  fame;  he 
had  as  his  colleague  a  certain  Dr. 
Shebbeare.  These  two  worthies  were 
the  first  to  make  a  fair  business  out  of 
leading  articles;  they  received  together 
from  their  journal  or  from  the  Treas- 


ury a  tolerably  regular  £200  or  £300  a 
year.  The  result  of  the  Bute-Doding- 
ton  conferences  was  the  counterblast 
to  the  Monitor  from  the  Briton.  This, 
edited  and  chiefly  written  by  Smollett, 
lasted  exactly  four  years  (1759-1763). 
Its  "editorials"  are  the  first  to  mark 
the  accomplishment  of  the  transition 
from  the  pamphlet  to  the  leader. 
Twenty  years  before  the  Briton  of 
Smollett,  his  brother  novelist,  Henry 
Fielding,  with  words  and  looks  of 
good-humored  contempt,  In  1739,  had 
pushed  aside  the  crowd  of  article-writ- 
ers inspired  by  the  Pretender's  at- 
tempt. Not  till  a  decade  later,  in  1749, 
did  Fielding  in  his  sketch  of  Squire 
Western,  cursing,  over  his  cups,  the 
"Hanoverian  rats,"  hold  up  to  ridicule 
the  Jacobite  remnant.  Already,  in 
1739,  with  James  Ralph,  whose  nom  de 
guerre  was  Captain  Hercules  Vinegar, 
first  in  the  tri-weekly  Champion,  after- 
wards in  the  True  Patriot,  had  Field- 
ing supported  the  Whigs  with  political 
essays  in  the  same  outspoken  vein  as 
Smollett's  invectives  against  the  un- 
lucky Admiral  Knowles.  Fielding  also 
honestly  tried  to  heighten  the  self-re- 
spect of  those  newspaper  commenta- 
tors whom  Walpole  had  systematically 
corrupted.  Both  as  a  literary  compo- 
sition and  as  an  instrument  of  political 
attack  or  defence,  the  leader  gained 
appreciably  in  form  and  in  importance 
from  the  moulding  agency  of  the  two 
fathers  of  the  English  novel. 

But  the  most  important  founder  of 
English  journalism  in  all  departments, 
the  leading  article  of  course  included, 
has  yet  to  be  mentioned.  In  the  Ram- 
bler, and  the  entire  series  of  little 
sheets  which  he  originated,  Samuel 
Johnson  shows  a  popularly  enlarged 
conception  of  the  mission  and  oppor- 
tunities of  the  press;  its  range,  accord- 
ing to  Johnson's  view,  should  be  co- 
extensive with  the  entire  field  of  pub- 
lic interests  and  needs.  As  the  last, 
the  ninth,  volume  of  Messrs.  Bell's  edi- 
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tion  shows,  Swift  had  already  practi- 
cally recognized  that  no  journal,  at 
whatever  intervals  published,  could 
hope  to  live  by  politics  alone;  domestic 
economy,  cookery  in  the  household,  im- 
proved provision  for  the  health  of  the 
masses  in  town  and  country,  the  pub- 
lic and  private  encouragement  of 
thrift,  life-insurance,  educational  re- 
form, the  regulation  of  the  drink  trade 
—all  these,  as  well  as  the  policy  of 
ministers,  the  conduct  of  wars,  and  the 
management  of  allies,  were  the  topics 
that  came  home  to  the  bosoms  and 
business  of  many  in  the  new  reading 
public,  who  were  ignorant  of  and  in- 
different to  imperial  concerns.  The 
hint  thus  given  was  developed  by  John- 
son in  his  periodical  essays;  one  of 
these,  it  is  opportune  to  the  present 
moment  to  notice,  advocates,  as  had 
been  also  done  by  Swift,  the  formation 
of  just  such  an  academy  of  English 
letters  as  that  the  granting  of  a  char- 
ter for  which  proved  among  the  earli- 
est official  acts  of  the  present  reign. 

The  same  Nonconformist  influence 
which  made  the  English  House  of 
Commons  had  also  a  chief  share  in 
deciding  the  temper  and  the  color,  as 
well  as  in  stimulating  all  the  activities, 
of  English  journalism.  The  most  pop- 
ular and  telling  leader-writers  of  to- 
day owe  far  more  to  the  journalistic 
labors  of  the  dissenting  Daniel  Defoe 
than  to  the  Tory  highfliers  of  the 
Examiner,  the  Craftsman,  and  the  whole 
litter  of  sheets  covered  by  Dr.  King's 
clever  pens.  Only  when  Defoe's  amaz- 
ing career  had  closed  did  the  news- 
paper projector  realize  that  the  first 
condition  of  success  was  to  supply  an 
(ascertained  demand,  and  not  merely  to 
disseminate  certain  notions  in  Church, 
in  State,  or  in  any  department  of  af- 
fairs. Defoe  was  the  first  popular  pub- 
licist. The  habitual  loneliness  of  De- 
foe's life  is  allegorized  in  Robinson 
Crusoe*  In  his  dauntless  persistency, 
in  his  unwearying  capacity  for  sheer 


hard  work,  in  the  practical  illustration 
of  his  faith  that  genius  carries  with  it 
no  dispensation  from  drudgery,  in  his 
quickness  of  seeing  not  only  the  two 
sides  of  every  question  but  all  round 
a  given  subject  as  well  as  in  his  apti- 
tude for  seizing  the  true  points  of 
each  new  social  or  political  problem; 
in  his  unerring  identification  of  him- 
self with  all  those  classes  of  readers 
addressed  by  him,  sometimes  individu- 
ally and  sometimes  collectively;  as 
conductor  now  of  the  Popular  and 
Radical  Review,  now  of  the  officially 
Whig  Scotch  journal,  which  three  cen- 
turies later  transformed  itself  into  the 
Conservative  Edinburgh  Courant,  as 
edited  by  James  Hannay,  the  rival  of 
the  Scotsman.  Herein  Defoe  remains 
for  all  time  the  most  complete  type  of 
the  consummate  journalist  in  general 
and  leader-writer  in  particular. 

As  we  descend  in  the  direction  of  the 
present  day,  the  connection  between 
pure  literature  and  that  department  of 
journalism  dealt  with  here  will  be 
found  not  less  close  than  it  has  been 
discovered  in  the  case  of  the  seven- 
teenth-and  eighteenth-century  masters 
of  English  fiction.  It  is  not  to  the 
newspaper  press  alone  that  one  must 
look  for  the  further  evolution  of  the 
leading  article,  since  free  speech  and  a 
free  press  have  become  part  of  the 
English  heritage  of  civil  and  religious 
liberty.  Two  of  our  quarterly  con- 
temporaries have  recently  celebrated 
the  centenaries  of  their  birth;  the  ori- 
gin of  each  was  literary  rather  than 
political.  When,  under  the  adminis- 
tration of  Lockhart,  of  Gifford,  or  of 
Jeffrey  and  Macvey  Napier  respective- 
ly, politics  from  the  party  point  of 
view  were  handled  both  in  the  Edin- 
burgh and  the  Quarterly,  the  pieces  de- 
voted to  these  topics  resembled  much 
more  closely  the  newspaper  leaders  of 
our  own  time  than  the  more  exhaust- 

*  In  proof  of  this  view,  see  Mr.  Thomas 
Wright's  "Life  of  Defoe,"  pp.  231,  232,  etc. 
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ive  essays  afterwards  found  in  the 
same  organs  of  opinion.  A  little  later 
came  the  monthly  magazines,  Black- 
wood and  Fraser.  Wilson  and  Aytoun 
in  the  one,  with  some  colleagues,  and 
William  Maginn  in  the  other,  exercised 
an  influence  still  felt  on  the  structure 
of  the  daily  "editorials." 

By  this  time  English  statesmanship 
had  paid  a  noticeable  tribute  to  the 
successful  rivalry  of  the  leader-writer 
with  the  House  of  Commons  and  with 
the  Cabinet  itself.  Samuel  Taylor 
Coleridge  was  writing  articles  of  no 
very  superb  merit  in  the  Morning  Post. 
Charles  James  Fox,  speaking  at  St. 
Stephen's,  attributed  to  "Coleridge's 
essays  in  a  daily  paper"  the  miscar- 
riage of  the  Amiens  peace  negotia- 
tions. To  see,  however,  at  its  closest 
the  nineteenth-century  connection  be- 
tween the  leader-writer  and  the  liter- 
ary master,  one  must  look  outside  the 
political  field.  To-day  the  newspaper 
columns  set  apart  for  leaders  as  well 
as  for1  special  correspondents  all  bear 
the  imprint  of  the  enduring  influence 
exercised  by  Charles  Dickens  on  all 
departments  of  the  daily  and  weekly 
press.  The  Pickwick  Papers  appeared 
in  1837;  about  half  a  dozen  years 
earlier  their  author  had  begun  his 
newspaper  connection  as  a  reporter  on 
one  or  two  journals  that  now  belong 
to  the  past.  No  writer  great  or  small 
ever  more  perfectly  mastered  every 
secret  and  stage  in  his  craft,  from  the 
sub-editor's  room  to  the  position  long 
before  his  death  he  had  secured,  as  the 
most  varied  and  incomparably  the 
most  popular  writer  in  his  century. 
The  weekly  periodicals,  Household 
Words  and  All  the  Tear  Round,  success- 
fully edited  by  him,  were  in  reality 
journalistic  schools;  to  have  been 
trained  in  them  constituted  the  leader- 
writer's  best  education.  The  leader 
columns  of  the  penny  press  did  not 
become  of  much  importance  till  some 
little  way  on  in  the  second  half  of  the 


nineteenth  century.  The  particular 
kind  of  leader  which  made  the  edito- 
rial reputation  of  the  Times  was  the 
combined  product  of  the  inspiration  of 
Thomas  Barnes  and  the  tremendous 
pen  of  Captain  Sterling.  "As,"  once 
resumed  that '  writer,  "we  thundered 
forth  the  other  day";  hence,  appropri- 
ately enough,  was  bestowed  on  the 
paper  for  which  he  wrote  the  title  of 
"the  thunderer."  These  were  the  lead- 
ers belonging  to  the  school  of  Fielding 
and  Smollett,  chastened  by  the  severer 
influence  of  "Junius."  Their  effect 
came  quite  as  much  from  the  inde- 
pendence of  their  tone  as  the  ability 
of  their  composition.  Both  parties  and 
all  statesmen  were  liable  to  the  same 
unexpected  attack  or  support  With 
the  addition  of  the  most  accurate  and 
comprehensive  news  concerning  the 
Cabinets,  the  Bourses,  and  the  Chan- 
ceries of  Europe,  the  Times  became  at 
once  the  oracle  of  the  City  and  as 
mighty  an  organ  of  statesmanship  as 
Thackeray  had  described  it  in  a  well 
known  passage  in  Pendennis.  But  the 
repeal  of  the  paper  duty  and  the  con- 
sequent growth  of  the  cheapest  news- 
papers were  preliminaries  essential  to 
the  supremacy  of  the  popular  leader; 
that  was  reserved  till  about  1865.  By 
that  time  the  author  of  David  Copper- 
field  had  completed  the  training  of  sev- 
eral clever  pens  engaged  by  him  on  his 
different  magazines.  Grenville  Murray, 
"the  roving  Englishman"  of  House- 
hold Words,  and  Felix  Whitehurst;  the 
once  notorious  Paris  correspondent  of 
the  Daily  Telegraph,  George  Augustus 
Sala,  who  really  possessed  some  of  his 
great  teacher's  talents,  and  many  more, 
not  being  special  practitioners  of  the 
leader-writing  art,  all  owed  to  Charles 
Dickens  much  of  their  success  as  lead- 
er-manufacturers for,  and  in  them- 
selves the  creators  of,  the  famous 
penny  newspaper.  Gradually  the  lead- 
er of  the  new  order,  from  being  chiefly 
occupied  with    social   themes,   became 
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political.     Statesmen  of  light  and  lead- 
ing are  credibly  reported  not  to  have 
been  indifferent  to  the  distinction  of  a 
caricature  in  Punch.    A  press  nickname 
has   before    now  been  found   equally 
useful.    W.  E.  Gladstone's  exclusively 
Tory,  aristocratic  antecedents,  as  well 
as  a  certain  atmosphere  of  academic 
reserve,    which   he  was     said   to  find 
most    congenial,    even    after    he    was 
known  to  have  embraced  the  popular 
political   faith  of  Lord   John   Russell, 
long  prevented  thousands  of  his  later 
followers  and  admirers  from  seeing  in 
him   their  personal     hero  or   national 
representative.     Almost  Without  warn- 
ing the  diurnal  broadsheet  then  issu- 
ing from  Peterborough  Court  familiar- 
ized   "the    largest    circulation    in    the 
world"   with   the  figure,   the   achieve- 
ments, and   the   mission  of   "the  peo- 
ple's   William."      The    first   mover   in 
paper  duty   repeal  had    been  Thomas 
Milner  Gibson;  he  had  entered  public 
life  as  a  Conservative  in  1837,  but  had 
seceded   on  the   question  of  the  Corn 
Laws;  he  had  since  been  an  advanced 
Liberal  leader  and  a  social  enthusiast 
for  the  penny  press,  that  seemed  in  a 
manner  his  own  offspring.  He  believed 
in  its  influence  and  mission.    Its  writ- 
ers, as  well  as  the  Liberal  stalwarts  of 
the   House  of    Commons    with    whom 
they    were    associated,    first    acquired 
status  in  fashionable  London  from  their 
presence  at  Mrs.  Milner  Gibson's  even- 
ing parties,  on  the  Cambridge  House 
model,  at  the  once  well  known  corner 
mansion    in    Brook    Street,    Grosvenor 
Square.     The  leader  of   the  new   and 
cheap  newspapers,  all  of  them  in  some 
degree     copies     of    the    Peterborough 
Court   original,   now   in   literary   form 
and  composition  began,  thanks  to  good 
management    and    a    competent    staff, 
dangerously  to  compete  with  their  old- 
er and  costlier  rivals.    The  keynote  of 
the  leaders  in  the  Morning   Star  was 
sounded;  they  were,  as  a  whole,  occa- 
sionally written  by  John  Bright.     That 


paper's  editor,   Leicester  Buckingham, 
the    son   of  a   strenuous  Anglo-Indian 
publicist  who  founded  the  Athenceum, 
and  an  impressively  picturesque  figure 
with  his  flowing  silver  hair  and  beard, 
contrasting  with  his  black  velvet  suit 
in  the  Fleet  Street  of  his  day,  had  a 
keen  eye  for  literary  form  as  well  as 
power  of  imparting  that  sense  to  oth- 
ers.      The    same    gifts    belonged    to 
Thomas  Hamber,  the  great  editor  of 
the    Standard,    when    and    long   after 
Lord  Robert   Cecil,   the   future     Lord 
Salisbury,  wrote  regularly  for  the  jour- 
nal.    A  son  of  Leigh  Hunt,  who  had 
inherited   all   his   father's   literary   in- 
sight   without    his    political    extrava- 
gances,  actively   superintended  at  the 
office   of   the   then    infant  Daily   Tele- 
graph   the    cleverly    concocted    pieces 
which  won  for  the  paper  the  forgotten 
sobriquet    of    "Jupiter    junior";    with 
James    Macdonell    as    his    right-hand 
man— perhaps  the   subtlest  and   finest 
brain     known     to     nineteenth-century 
journalism— and  with  Jeffrey   Prowse, 
the  present  Sir  Edwin  Arnold,  and  the 
late  Frank   Lawley  as  his  chief  con- 
tributors, Mr.  Thornton  Hunt  imparted 
to  the  leaders  in  his  paper  a  character 
of  their  own  that  soon  influenced  con- 
temporary   prints.      For   the  Standard 
the  same  work  was  done  by  Captain 
Hamber,  the   most   vigorous     intellect 
then  connected  with  that  journal,  with 
Percy  Greg,  Horace  St.   John,  George 
Painter,  and  H.  E.  Watts,  the  distin- 
guished  Spanish   scholar,  as  the  most 
responsible  exponents  of  their  editor's 
ideas.  The  literary  methods  illustrated 
in  the  Times  by  Delane,  in  the  Satur- 
day Review  by  Douglass  Cook,  were  of 
course    the    exemplars   of    the    penny 
press    leaders,    whose    growing   excel- 
lence, however,  was  the  direct  conse- 
quence of  the  initiative  and  adminis- 
tration   of   the   conductors   now    men- 
tioned, to  whom  ought  to  be  added  the 
name  of  Frederick  Greenwood,  of  the 
Pall  Mall  Gazette,  and  Algernon  Borth- 
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wick,  of  the  Morning  Post,  not  inferior 
as  a  trainer  of  pens  to  any  of  their 
greatest  predecessors.  Hamber's  train- 
ing, in  most  of  its  excellences,  of  lead- 
er-manufacturers was  carried  on  by 
those  who  afterwards  filled  his  chair, 
Mr.  Mudford  first,  Mr.  Curtis  after- 
wards. 

The  palmy  period  of  the  leader  coin- 
cided perhaps  with  the  decade  between 
1856  and  1866.  The  work  was  not  then 
produced  under  the  severe  pressure  in- 
separable from  the  habit  of  Writing  ar- 
ticles for  the  same  day's  issue  in  the 
small  hours  of  the  morning,  with  for- 
eign telegrams  and  telegraphic  conden- 
sations of  parliamentary  debates  actu- 
ally going  on  as  text  or  materials.  But 
the  chief  change  recently  visible  in  the 
evolution  of  the  leader  is  its  tendency 
to  become  an  echo  instead  of  an  oracle. 
One  of  the  consequences  of  the  tem- 
porary paralysis  of  the  party  system  is 
the  disappearance  of  a  critical  and  in- 
dependent press.  To  say  "ditto  to  Mr. 
Burke"  is  the  first  duty  now  accepted 
by  many  of  the  ablest  pens  in  journal- 
ism.     Formerly  the  leader  aimed  at 
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confuting  political  antagonists,  coun- 
selling, and  as  need  might  be,  admon- 
ishing political  friends.  After  this  it 
played  rather  the  part  of  the  Greek 
chorus  in  conveying  the  deliberate 
opinions  of  the  well  informed  specta- 
tor. Today  it  might  almost  be  called 
the  Paganini  of  panegyric,  primarily 
an  instrument  for  trumpeting  the 
praise  of  the  present  dual  controllers 
of  the  House  of  Commons.  Its  one 
mission  is,  not  as  formerly  to  instruct 
or  to  criticise,  but  to  intensify  the  con- 
victions already  entertained  by  differ- 
ent circles  of  political  partisans.  For 
the  time,  therefore,  one  cannot  wonder 
that  the  leader  is  being  superseded  by 
the  paragraphs  which  it  is  now  the 
fashion  to  call  leaderettes.  As  our 
political  system  very  gradually  reverts 
to  a  healthier  and  a  normal  state,  there 
may  again  be  a  place  for  those  compo- 
sitions which  have  in  their  day  done 
good  work,  exercised  much  power,  and 
which  have  grown  and  declined  after 
the  manner  set  forth  in  the  foregoing 
pages. 

T.  H.  S.  Escott. 
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CHAPTER  VI. — A    MISSION    TO    8TYRIA. 

"So  you  have  seen  him?"  asked  the 
Countess  anxiously.  "What  did  he 
say?" 

Mr.  Barrows  replied  with  much  de- 
liberation. Since  his  interview  in  the 
Hotel  Petersburg  he  had  found  time 
to  recover  his  self-possession,  and  his 
bearing  now  gave  no  sign  of  that  pain- 
ful experience.  He  had  also  found 
time  to  decide  what  portion  of  his 
story  might  be  communicated  to  those 
who  were  awaiting  his  return. 

"I  cannot  tell  you  that  there  was  any 
final  settlement— that  the  man  will  not 


trouble  you  any  further,"  he  said.  "In 
fact,  matters  are  to  be  left  for  a  week, 
after  which  the  difficulty  will  be  ended 
one  way  or  another.  During  this  time 
we  may  think  of  some  plan.  At  all 
events,  you  need  not  fear  anything  for 
the  present." 

The  Countess  took  his  remark  in 
such  a  sense  that  her  thoughts  were 
diverted  from  the  question  of  the  in- 
terview. "A  week?"  she  said.  "I  know 
what  that  means.  It  means  that  he 
will  take  time  to  consult  his  father. 
Plainly,  the  Count  is  not  in  London." 

Barrows  was  silent. 

"I  feel  sure  it  is  that,"  she  went  on 
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-wearily,  but  still  with  an  interest 
which  she  had  not  exhibited  for  days. 
"The  young  man  can  do  little  of  him- 
self, evil  though  he  is.  It  is  the  Count 
that  is  the  brain  and  soul  of  this 
wrong,  as  he  is  of  a  thousand  others." 

Then,  with  a  sudden  anger  that  rose 
in  spite  of  her  weakness,  she  gave  way 
to  her  emotions.  A  flush  crept  into  her 
lined  and  pallid  face;  a  light  came  into 
her  eyes. 

"If  you  have  ever  seen  Count  Brode, 
my  friend— and  perhaps  you  saw  him 
when  you  were  in  Styria— you  have 
seen  the  consummation .  of  human  evil. 
Cruelty,  avarice,  malice— all  these  are 
in  him  at  their  worst.  He  makes  many 
enemies;  but  he  conquers  them,  for  he 
is  wise  as  well  as  evil.  Once — only 
once— he  fell  under  the  Emperor's  dis- 
pleasure, through  a  quarrel  with 
Prince  Adrian;  but  that  was  the  only 
time  he  took  a  false  step.  When  the 
Prince  fell  he  crept  back  into  the  sun- 
shine again,  and  there  he  has  remained 
since.  But  have  you  met  him?  Did 
you  know  him?" 

"Yes,"  answered  Mr.  Barrows  quiet- 
ly. "I  met  him  in  those  days."  And 
after  a  moment  he  added:  "I  too  fell 
under  his  displeasure." 

"Ah!"  said  the  Countess,  "is  it  so? 
Then  I  fear— I  fear  that  he  will  hate 
you  after  this.  He  never  forgives, 
never  forgets." 

She  was  troubled  by  the  thought,  and 
Barrows  regretted  that  he  had  said  so 
much.  But  in  a  moment  her  face 
cleared. 

"Yet  what  can  he  do  to  you?"  she 
asked.  "Against  you  he  is  powerless. 
You  are  an  Englishman." 

"And  that  is  a  great  deal  to  say," 
agreed  Mr.  Barrows,  rising  to  take  his 
leave.  "But  for  the  present,  Countess, 
your  mind  will  be  at  rest  Do  all  you 
can  to  recover  your  strength.  We  have 
a  week  to  consider  matters,  even  at 
the  worst;  and  it  will  be  hard  if  we 
cannot  think  of  something  by  then." 


Hope  returned  to  her  worn  face. 
"Yes,"  she  said.  "And  in  a  week  we 
may  hear  something  from  friends  in 
Styria.     Who  knows?" 

Barrows  left  her  without  saying 
what  he  knew:  that  even  their  most 
faithful  friends  in  Styria  would  not 
dare  to  lift  a  finger  to  assist  those 
whose  names  were  marked  with  the 
leprosy  of  treason. 

When  he  reached  his  own  house  he 
went  to  his  room,  and  sat  down  at  the 
writing-table.  In  the  course  of  many 
years'  leisure  he  had  acquired  many 
trifling  habits  which  betrayed  a  man 
of  abundant  time  and  of  a  methodical 
turn  of  mind.  He  had  much  to  think 
of  now,  and  a  course  of  action  to  mark 
out.  It  seemed  to  him  that  his 
thoughts  were  never  so  clear  as  when 
he  was  alone  in  his  own  room,  with  a 
pen  in  his  hand  and  with  a  sheet  of 
paper  before  him.  It  might  not  be 
necessary  to  write,  but  it  was  always 
well  to  be  ready  to  jot  down  any  point 
which  might  seem  worthy  of  special 
consideration. 

So  to-night  he  took  the  pen  and  pre- 
pared the  paper.  Then,  leaning  back 
in  his  chair,  he  pondered  the  situation 
seriously.  It  was  the  situation  which 
had  been  created  by  his  interview  with 
the  Erodes.  He  saw  at  once  that  he 
had  a  choice  of  three  courses.  They 
were  these:  first,  he  might  refuse  the 
duel  and  let  the  Count  do  his  worst; 
second,  he  might  retire  from  this  af- 
fair altogether;  third,  he  might  accept 
the  challenge. 

This  being  clear,  he  looked  for  the 
results  of  each  course,  beginning  with 
the  first.  What  would  happen  if,  re- 
fusing the  challenge,  he  allowed  Count 
Brode  to  take  his  own  way?  What 
way  would  he  take?  The  answer  was 
clear  enough.  He  would  take  the  way 
he  had  indicated,  and  would  ask,  per- 
haps through  a  newspaper  paragraph, 
perhaps  even  through  the  police,  the 
question  he  had  asked  that  evening. 
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"This  man,"  he  would  say,  "was  once 
secretary  to  Prince  Adrian  of  Zell.  Ask 
himi  how  his  master  died!  Ask  him 
how  he  became  possessed  of  the  money 
upon  which  he  lives!" 

Mr.  Barrows  did  not  take  longer  to 
consider  this  conclusion  than  he  had 
taken  to  arrive  at  it.  His  face  paled 
at  the  thought,  and  he  turned  at  once 
to  the  second  course. 

He  might  retire  from  the  affair  alto- 
gether—this unfortunate  affair  into 
which  he  had  been  led  so  strangely. 
He  could  go  away,  taking  what  he 
could  take,  leaving  what  he  must 
leave.  The  world  was  wide,  and  he 
could  begin  again  elsewhere;  for  with 
his  disappearance  the  Erodes  would 
serve  no  purpose  by  betraying  him. 
This,  as  he  saw  at  once,  was  a  simple 
and  easy  course.  It  even  seemed  a 
natural  one  to  take.  There  was  only 
one  thing  against  it,  and  that  was  tbe 
thought  of  what  must  happen  after. 
Count  Philip's  path  would  be  open,  and 
he  must  eventually  win  his  prize.  No, 
not  win  it,  but  seize  it.  "Women  are 
weak,"  groaned  Mr.  Barrows;  "besides, 
the  Countess's  life  is  a  poor  thing  to 
count  on.  The  girl  will  be  left  in  an 
impossible  position,  and  the  Count  will 
work  cleverly.  At  last,  her  only  way 
out  will  be  painted  for  her  in  sympa- 
thetic colors — even  by  the  Hadfields. 
That  will  be  the  result!" 

It  cost  him  much  pain  to  contemplate 
it.  Drawing  his  hand  across  his  brows, 
he  turned  to  the  last  course.  He  might 
accept  the  challenge. 

He  recalled  the  whole  of  the  circum- 
stances under  which  it  had  been  given. 
He  recalled  the  expression  of  his  en- 
emy's face,  his  very  words,  in  the  en- 
deavor to  grasp  his  motives.  In  this 
way  he  arrived  at  certain  conclusions. 

It  was  plain,  in  the  first  place,  that 
the  challenge  was  an  unnecessary  step 
on  the  Count's  part,  for  Mr.  Barrows 
had  been  sufficiently  in  his  power  in 
any  case.     That  is  to  say,  he  need  not 


have  placed  his  victory  in  this  affair 
on  the  hazard  of  a  duel.  Knowing  the 
man's  nature,  Mr.  Barrows  felt  sure 
he  had  been  led  to  this  step  by  two 
arguments.  One  was  his  own  natural 
cruelty,  which  led  him  to  take  pleasure 
in  simple  torture;  the  other  was  the 
conviction  that  the  challenge  would 
never  be  accepted.  For  this  conviction 
Mr.  Barrows  knew  that  the  Count  had 
very  good  grounds. 

"It  was  mere  malice,"  he  decided,, 
"and  perhaps  the  idea  that  in  this  way 
he  would  frighten  me  away  a  little 
sooner.  It  was  giving  me  a  choice,  not 
between  betrayal  and  disappearance, 
but  between  death  and  disappearance. 
At  the  same  time  he  felt  certain  that 
I  would  not  fight.  There  I  have  his 
motives;  now  for  the  results." 

It  did  not  take  him  long  to  arrive  at 
the  results.  "If  I  fight,"  he  thought, 
"it  is  certain  death.  With  one  shot  the 
young  man  clears  his  own  road  and 
gives  his  father  a  final  revenge;  and 
the  result,  as  far  as  the  women  are 
concerned,  will  be  the  same.  I  shall 
simply  be  throwing  away  my  life— for 
nothing.  No,  no;  he  certainly  does  not 
expect  me  to  fight!" 

Now,  Mr.  Barrows  was  not  at  all  in 
love  with  life.  He  had  no  particular 
ties  of  family  or  affection,  his  income 
was  only  just  what  was  necessary7,  and 
he  had  put  ambition  out  of  his  career 
long  ago.  Thus  the  motive  forces  of 
life,  which  lead  men  to  love  existence 
and  to  guard  it,  were  of  very  little 
power  in  his  case.  On  the  other  hand, 
he  did  not  like  pain,  and  he  had  as 
much  dread  of  death  as  most  men,  if 
not  more  than  most.  Resides,  it  would 
be  for  nothing.  He  would  be  throwing 
away  his  life  for  nothing. 

Here,  it  seemed  to  him,  was  the 
hinge  of  the  whole  affair.  To  accept 
the  challenge  would  be  to  surprise  his 
enemy,  and  perhaps  he  would  find  a 
certain  grim  pleasure  in  surprising 
such  a  man   as  Count  Erode.     But  it 
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was  too  expensive  a  pleasure  at  such 
a  cost.  Yet— might  this  sacrifice  be 
made .  to  help  the  Countess  and  her 
daughter? 

At  first  it  seemed  an  unanswerable 
question;  but  something  told  him  that 
he  miust  keep  to  this  point.  Surely  a 
man's  life — even  the  life  of  such  a  man 
as  himself— might  be  used  to  some  pur- 
pose. Then  he  reflected  that  the  best 
thing  for  those  women  would  be  a 
restoration  to  their  home.  Restoration! 
—that  was  the  word.  He  repeated  it 
again  and  again^-Restoration!  How 
could  James  Barrows,  by  the  sacrifice 
of  his  life,  restore  to  them  what  Prince 
Adrian  had  taken  away— even  if  he 
decided  to  sacrifice  it? 

So  he  pondered,  all  his  energies  bent 
upon  this  one  point,  the  lamplight 
shining  on  the  white  paper  before  him, 
and  his  pen  gripped  fast  between  his 
fingers;  and  the  solution  came  at  last, 
or  at  least  a  suggestion  of  a  solution. 
It  came  suddenly  and  vividly,  and  Mr. 
Barrows  started  as  it  came. 

"Ah,"  he  said  under  his  breath,  "if 
that  could  be  done!" 

The  minutes  that  followed  were  filled 
with  pain.  The  course  that  had  sug- 
gested itself  involved  many  things  that 
filled  him  with  aversion.  There  was 
shame  in  it,  and  humiliation;  and  there 
was  more:  there  was  the  reopening  of 
an  old  woundj,  and  an  appeal  to  an 
affection  which  had  been  betrayed  and 
outraged.  But  then  he  thought  of 
those  who  were  so  near,  and  saw  that 
the  call  of  their  need  was  clear  and 
urgent. 

"And,"  he  said  at  last,  "there  is  no 
other  way.    This  is  the  only  opening!" 

So  he  resolved  to  take  this  way,  and 
regarded  that  question  as  settled  for 
the  present.  But  Its  consideration  had 
tested  him  severely,  and  it  was  with 
much  agitation  that  he  turned  to  him- 
self and  asked,  "Can  I  do  it?  If  the 
way  prove  a  good  one,  have  I  the  cour- 
age, the  strength,  to  go  through  to  the 
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end,  knowing  what  that  end  must  be?" 
Here  he  came  face  to  face  with  him- 
self; and  throughout  life  he  had  dis- 
trusted himself.  Yet  he  realized  that 
if  he  would  carry  out  this  plan  he 
must  abandon  this  attitude  of  mind 
altogether.  He  must  assure  himself  of 
his  own  ability  to  pay  the  price,  and 
he  must  not  allow  any  distrust  to  creep 
into  his  mind.  He  began  to  have  an 
idea,  too,  that  the  cause  of  his  dis- 
trust lay  entirely  in  the  past,  and  that 
he  only  feared  for  himself  in  the  re- 
membrance of  his  past  weakness.  It 
was  as  if  James  Barrows  of  Welding 
had  to  struggle  against  the  influence  of 
another  James  Barrows,  a  creature  of 
certain  contemptible  characteristics. 
What  he  must  do  was  this:  he  must 
keep  the  later  James  Barrows  to  the 
front  and  in  the  ascendency,  and  let 
him  be  the  actor  throughout  this  trial. 
If  the  other  creature  obtained  power 
the  end  would  be,  not  restoration,  but 
failure. 

He  did  not  try  to  examine  himself 
further,  or  to  consider  the  influences 
which  made  the  later  James  Barrows 
a  stronger  being  than  the  other.  If  he 
had  done  this  he  might  have  surprised 
himself.  Instead,  he  dismissed  the 
question,  and  set  about  making  his 
plans. 

All  that  night,  however,  was  a  time 
of  conflict  for  him,  a  conflict  in  which 
the  old  came  up  again  and  again  to 
attack  the  new;  but  the  result  was  the 
same,  and  in  the  morning  his  plans 
were  unaltered.  Once  again  he  con- 
sulted his  time-table,  this  time  for  a 
longer  journey;  and  he  reflected  as  he 
did  so  upon  the  curious  results  of  first 
steps.  His  first  step  had  been  taken 
only  a  few  short  weeks  ago,  yet  he 
was  already  preparing  for  one  from 
which  there  would  be  no  return.  After 
he  had  chosen  his  time,  he  went  in  to 
Hadfield's. 

He  had  forgotten  that  the  Countess 
was  not  likely  to  be  down  in  the  morn- 
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Ing.  Edna,  however,  had  been  stirring 
long  ago. 

"I  have  some  news  for  your  mother," 
he  said  after  the  usual  greetings.  "I 
have  decided  to  go  to  Styria." 

"You?  For  us?"  she  asked,  with  a 
directness  that  was  somewhat  start- 
ling. 

"Well,"  he  said  pleasantly,  "perhaps 
I  may  say  that.  I  have  remembered 
one  or  two  acquaintances  who  may 
possibly  be  able  to  do  something  for 
us.  It  is  only  a  chance,  of  course,  yet 
I  do  not  care  to  despise  it." 

The  girl  looked  at  him  intently.  It 
was  a  grave  look,  too,  and  he  thought 
it  must  pierce  his  mask  of  indifference. 
When  she  spoke,  however,  he  found 
that  she  had  misread. 

"You  will  be  in  danger  in  Styria?" 

"No,"  he  answered  earnestly;  "there 
will  be  no  personal  danger  for  me. 
You  may  be  certain  of  that." 

His  manner  seemed  to  reassure  her. 
He  noticed  that  she  placed  implicit 
faith  in  what  he  told  her,  and  remem- 
bered that  she  had  done  so  from  the 
first.    This  gave  him  a  feeling  of  curi- 
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ous  and  unreasonable  pleasure.  Her 
anxiety  on  his  account  also  had  an 
effect  upon  him,  and  he  began  to  feel 
that  the  task  he  had  set  himself  was 
less  difficult  than  it  had  appeared  to 
be.  To  a  self-distrustful  nature,  the 
faith  of  another  person  must  needs  be 
grateful. 

"I  am  glad  of  that,"  she  said.  "When 
do  you  start?" 

"In  an  hour's  time." 

"Then  I  will  see  my  mother.  If  she 
has  anything  to  say  she  will  send  me 
in  to  you." 

Mr.  Barrows  returned  to  his  own 
house  and  completed  his  preparations. 
Presently  Edna  brought  in  a  note  from 
the  Countess,  in  which  she  thanked 
him  most  warmly  for  his  efforts.  She 
also  enclosed  a  list  of  influential  per- 
sons in  the  Styrian  capital  who  might 
be  disposed  to  help  her  cause. 

Mr.  Barrows  read  the  note  and 
glanced  at  the  list.  When  the  girl  had 
gone  he  tore  the  paper  into  fragments. 
It  would  have  been  quite  useless  to 
him. 

W.  E.  Cule. 


(To  be  continued.) 
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On  the  Great  North  Road,  some  sixty 
miles  from  London,  the  passenger  may 
observe  on  the  right-hand  side  an  old 
grey  tower  which  peeps  above  the 
trees.  It  has  no  architectural  claims, 
but,  like  the  towers  of  all  old  churches, 
is  beautiful  in  its  simplicity.  To  me  it 
is  an  object  of  interest,  for,  in  the 
church  of  which  it  forms  a  part,  I  was 
christened  more  than  ninety  years  ago. 
Three  generations  have  since  passed. 
That  church  has  always  been  to  me 
an  object  of  deep  reverence,  but  the 
tower  was  a  happy-hunting  ground  for 


my  brothers  and  myself  at  Christmas 
time,  when  we  climbed  up  the  broken 
stone  steps  to  the  belfry,  and  captured 
the  sparrows  and  starlings  which  in 
misplaced  confidence  had  sought  shel- 
ter there. 

The  old  parsonage  has  been  long 
since  pulled  down  and  replaced  by  a 
modern  mansion.  When  the  time  came 
for  its  removal,  the  mind  of  the  Rector 
was  greatly  exercised,  as  were  those  of 
his  parishioners,  through  a  prevalent 
tradition  that  under  the  corner-stone 
of  the  foundation  a  treasure  had  been 
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deposited  at  the  time  of  building.  This 
legend  disturbed  the  Rector's  mind, 
and  as  the  work  of  demolition  proceed- 
ed his  anxiety  increased.  That  a  treas- 
ure was  there  he  had  no  doubt  Its 
amount  was  a  matter  of  deep  thought 
and  great  hopes.  There  was  also  the 
question,  What  should  be  done  with  it 
when  found?  Conscience  whispered, 
Hand  it  over  to  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  or  whoever  the  proper  re- 
cipient of  treasure-trove  might  be.  On 
the  other  hand,  he  felt  that  it  would 
be  very  useful  in  the  poor-box.  Pos- 
sibly a  thought  would  intrude  itself 
that,  if  it  consisted  of  coin  in  current 
circulation,  it  would  be  acceptable  to- 
wards the  expense  of  the  autumn  trip 
to  the  seaside.  His  mind  distracted  by 
the  difficulty  of  coming  to  a  decision, 
his  Reverence  went  to  bed,  having 
strictly  charged  William  Bass,  the  gar- 
dener, and  James  Stephens,  the  clerk, 
to  be  at  their  posts  by  daybreak  next 
morning,  and  see  that  the  fateful  stone 
was  not  removed  until  he  was  present. 
The  eventful  morning  dawned;  the 
Rector,  the  gardener,  the  clerk,  were 
all  present.  The  last  stroke  of  the 
pick  sounded;  the  casket— a  tin  box 
greatly  resembling  that  in  which  sar- 
dines are  packed— was  exposed  to 
view,  seized,  and  opened— its  contents 
just  2s.  6d.  in  copper  coins  of  the  reign 
of  his  late  Majesty  George  III.  In 
what  manner  his  Reverence  disposed 
of  it  remains  a  mystery. 

Church  and  tower  were  then  reflect- 
ed on  the  placid  surface  of  a  moat, 
long  since  filled  up,  which  doubtless  in 
the  old  time  provided  fish  for  the  ab- 
bot and  monks  on  "Fridays  when  they 
fasted."  For  a  monastery  formerly 
existed  in  the  immediate  neighborhood, 
the  inscriptions  on  the  slabs  which 
covered  their  remains,  long  since  illeg- 
ible, worn  down  by  the  hobnailed 
boots  of  generations  of  worshipping 
Protestants.  The  moat,  some  fifty  or 
sixty    yards    in    length,    when    I    was 


young,  supplied  the  house  with  water 
for  all  purposes,  drinking  included.  It 
was  of  a  pale  amber  color,  derived 
from  rotten  weeds,  and  had  a  slight 
fishy  taste.  I  remember  censuring  the 
water  at  a  friend's  house  I  visited,  on 
the  ground  that  "it  had  no  taste  in  it." 
"Old  times  are  gone,  old  manners 
changed"— the  latter  I  think  not  alto- 
gether for  the  better.  Assuredly  we 
were  more  courteous  and  less  selfish. 
We  rose,  too,  earlier,  and  went  to  bed 
earlier.  Meal-times  were  not  the  same. 
We  breakfasted  at  eight,  dined  at  five, 
and  on  the  rare  occasion  of  a  dinner- 
party, the  guests,  or  the  majority  of 
them,  stayed  the  night,  perhaps  two 
or  three  nights.  Indeed,  the  state  of 
the  roads  rendered  a  return  at  night 
impossible.  Excepting  one  devious 
road  that  led  to  Slowton,  the  village 
was  only  accessible  by  clay  lanes,  in 
winter  veritable  sloughs  of  despond, 
impassable  by  any  vehicle  but  a  farm- 
cart.  Pillions  were  not  entirely  extinct, 
and  there  runs  a  story  of  Squire  Lin- 
coln arriving  at  the  Hall  on  horseback, 
an  empty  pillion  behind  his  saddle 
whereon  his  wife  ought  to  have  been 
seated.  She  had,  however,  whilst  the 
steed  floundered  through  one  of  the 
deep  sloughs  in  Long  Lane,  fallen  off, 
and  the  Squire,  being  rather  deaf  and 
by  no  means  careful  of  his  wife,  had 
never  missed  her.  A  light  cart  was  de- 
spatched for  her  rescue,  and  she  was 
brought  in,  somewhat  the  worse  for 
wear,  in  time  for  dinner.  Poor  lady! 
that  was  not  her  only  mishap.  Next 
morning  she  wandered  forth  alone  to 
inspect  the  Squire's  bullocks,  and  one 
of  them  being  somewhat  obtrusive  as 
she  crossed  a  solitary  plank  doing  duty 
for  a  bridge  over  a  ditch,  she  fell  into 
it,  and,  being  what  the  sailors  call 
rather  "broad  in  the  beam,"  was  un- 
able to  extricate  herself.  Damming  up 
the  stream,  which  trickled  over  her 
knees  as  she  lay,  she  formed  a  small 
waterfall  until  discovered  and  rescued. 
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Dinners  were  more  noted  for  plenty 
than  elegance— a  roast  turkey  at  the 
top  and  boiled  beef  at  the  bottom,  or 
a  haunch  of  mutton  at  the  top  and  a 
boiled  turkey  at  the  bottom,  were  the 
usual  pieces  de  resistance.  Six  silver 
side  dishes  faced  one  another  down 
the  table,  and  guests  were  expected  to 
carve  their  contents  for  the  benefit  of 
their  neighbors.  Sherry  was  frequent- 
ly placed  in  pints  along  the  table,  and 
the  butler  only  poured  it  out,  when 
that  excellent  system,  now,  alas!  ex- 
tinct, of  drinking  wine  with  your 
neighbor,  or  on  the  part  of  the  host 
with  an  honored  guest,  was  brought  in- 
to play.  A  real  blessing  to  a  shy  youth 
that  custom  was.  After  manoeuvring 
successfully  to  get  a  place  by  some 
charming  young  lady— for  excepting  in 
the  case  of  a  county  magnate  we  were 
not  marshalled— the  difficulty  of  open- 
ing conversation  was  got  over  by  beg- 
ging the  honor,  or  pleasure,  of  a  glass 
of  wine  with  her.  The  ice  was  broken, 
and  though  we  had  little  to  say,  we 
talked— what  about  I  cannot  conceive, 
for  new  books  were  very  rare,  and 
newspapers  almost  unknown.  The 
table  was  lighted  with  wax  candles,  as, 
according  to  "Rejected  Addresses,"  the 
theatres  were.  The  imitator  of  Crabbe 
talks  of 

The  long  wax  candles,  with  short  cot- 
ton wicks. 

I  think  they  cost  five  shillings  the 
pound.  The  cloth  being  removed,  the 
pride  of  the  butler's  heart  was  dis- 
closed in  the  shape  of  a  mahogany 
table,  polished  till  the  lights  were  re- 
flected in  it,  and  ladies  could  get  a  fur- 
tive glance  at  their  appearance,  as  it 
were,  in  a  mirror. 

After  dinner,  at  most  tables  heavy 
drinking  prevailed,  and  it  was  no  un- 
usual thing  for  a  host  to  lock  the  door, 
and  declare  that  until  the  large  stock 
of  port  provided  had  been  drunk  out, 
no  one  should  leave  the  room.  This  ex- 


cessive drinking  I  have  often  thought 
was  not  so  much  a  matter  of  taste  as 
of  tyrannous  compulsion,  and,  like 
some  other  fashionable  habits,  persist- 
ed in  from  bravado,  or  a  fear  of  be- 
ing singular  or  accounted  a  milksop. 
Otherwise,  why  were  penalties  imposed 
for  shirking  the  bottle,  and  why  was 
it  a  high  compliment  to  say  of  a  man 
that  you  could  "drink  in  the  dark  with 
him"?  In  a  lower  class  the  same  may 
be  observed.  A  verse  in  an  old  har- 
vest-home drinking  song  implies  this:— 

Drink  round,  brave  boys,  drink  round, 

And  see  you  do  not  spill, 
For  if  you  do,  you  shall  drink  two, 

It  is  the  master's  will. 

When  the  gentlemen  came  into  the 
drawing-room  they  were  sometimes 
hardly  in  a  condition  for  ladies'  soci- 
ety, but  a  round  game  was  frequently 
resorted  to— "Commerce"  or  "Pope 
Joan,"  for  instance,  were  substitutes 
for  conversation. 

Surely  the  seasons  themselves  must 
have  differed  greatly  from  those  of  the 
present  time.  In  the  Christmas  holi- 
days we  always,  so  far  as  I  remember, 
skated  every  day  during  the  greater 
portion  of  them,  and  the  ground  was 
almost  always  covered  with  deep  snow. 
Then  came  an  expedition  to  Whittle- 
sea  Mere,  the  chief  of  our  annual 
treats.  At  that  time  the  Mere  was  said . 
to  be  twenty  miles  round.  It  was  a 
strange  piece  of  water,  the  recipient 
of  the  drainage  of  a  vast  extent  of  low 
land  little  above  its  level.  The  water 
was  clear  as  crystal,  and  swarmed 
with  fish;  it  was  not  more  than  two  or 
at  most  three  feet  in  depth,  but  the 
black  semi-fluid  substance  which  did 
duty  for  its  bottom  was  of  unknown 
depth.  Though  the  fish  thrived  in  it 
the  water  was  perfectly  undrinkable, 
almost  poisonous.  Islands  of  reeds  and 
bulrushes  were  dotted  about,  and  into 
them,  coots,  wild-ducks,  and  moorhens 
scuttled,  as  the  punt  approached  them. 
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The  manner  of  its  approach  was  a 
mystery;  under  the  influence  of  the  si- 
lent sprit-pole  it  seemed  to  move  by 
some  voluntary  self-contained  power. 
Indeed,  the  art  of  punting  over  the 
Mere  was  attained  only  by  practice 
from  infancy,  so  liquid  was  the  bottom 
you  could  not  perceive  when  the  flat 
bit  of  wood  at  the  end  of  the  sprit 
touched  it;  yet  if  to  gain  a  better  pur- 
chase the  puntsman  thrust  it  deeper,  it 
was  seized  as  in  a  vice  almost  impos- 
sible to  extract.  The  boat  advanced 
silently  towards  the  islets,  no  splash, 
scarce  a  ripple,  until  touching  the 
reeds  it  roused  the  inmates,  who,  rush- 
ing out  on  the  opposite  side,  afforded  a 
welcome  shot  to  the  sportsman.  That 
lake  has  been  long  since  drained,  its 
surface  fine  corn-land;  the  Great  North- 
ern rattles  over  it,  and  instead  of  the 
ague-stricken  reed-cutters  and  punt- 
fishers  who  dwelt  on  its  margin,  it  is 
occupied  by  wealthy  farmers— at  least 
they  were  wealthy  when  wheat  was 
80s.  to  100s.  a  quarter,  and  appear  tol- 
erably thriving  even  now. 

I  think  that  there  was  then  more  re- 
ligion than  at  present.  High  Church 
and  Low  Church  were  unknown,  at 
least  unrecognized.  On  Sundays  the 
bells,  put  to  the  use  they  were  origi- 
nally intended  for,  called  the  scattered 
population!  to  their  devotions.  Many 
farmers  dwelt  in  lone  houses  one  or 
two  miles  from  the  church,  and  as  the 
last  bell  tolled  they  assembled  in  the 
churchyard  exchanging  hebdomadal 
greetings.  Few  of  the  men  went  into 
the  church  until  his  Reverence  ap- 
peared; then  the  line  opened  on  each 
side,  and  he  walked  between,  receiving 
the  bareheaded,  kindly  salutations  of 
the  parishioners,  and  gravely  but  cor- 
dially returning  them.  In  church,  in- 
habitants of  the  parish  and  those  of 
the  adjoining  hamlet  divided  the  open 
sittings;  the  one  sat  on  the  north,  the 
other  on  the  south  side  of  the  aisle. 
In  both  sections  there  was  a  division 


between  the  male  and  the  female  wor- 
shippers, the  men  sitting  on  one  side, 
the  women  and  children  on  the  other. 
In  the  chancel  were  two  pews,  one  for 
the  Rector  and  his  family,  the  other 
for  their  domestics.  A  third,  in  the 
body  of  the  church,  the  old  crest  of  the 
family  painted  in  colors  on  the  pillar 
above,  was  tenanted  by  the  Squire  and 
his  family.  Two  or  three  of  the  prin- 
cipal farmers  also  had  rickety  pews  in 
the  church,  and  so  long  as  they  did  not 
snore,  the  occupants  might  indulge  in 
a  nap  if  so  disposed  without  scandal. 
Possibly  the  sermon,  which  I  think 
was  more  of  a  moral  than  of  a  deeply 
religious  character,  and  somewhat 
long,  may  have  had  a  soporific  effect, 
but  no  congregation  could  have  fol- 
lowed the  service  in  a  more  orthodox 
manner  than  the  members  of  our  own. 
The  responses  were  made  by  the  whole 
congregation  (at  least  such  as  could 
read)  in  an  audible  voice,  unaided  by 
the  four-and-twenty  choristers  who 
now  monopolize  the  most  beautiful 
parts  of  the  service.  The  Psalms  were 
not  chanted,  of  course,  but  James 
Stephens,  the  clerk,  stumbled  through 
the  alternative  verses  as  best  he  could. 
James  was  "no  scholard,"  and  made  a 
dreadful  hash  of  the  long  words,  but 
he  nevef  faltered,  and  got  over"  them 
somehow.  In  his  own  estimation  he 
was  a  man  of  education,  and  in  a 
small  way  a  poet.  On  one  Guy  Fawkes 
Day  he  gave  out  "a  hymn  of  our  own 
composing,"  which  ran  thus: 

This  is  the  day,  the  glorious  day. 

When  Papists  did  conspire 
To  blow  up  the  King  and  Parliament 
House 

With  gunpowdire. 

I  think  it  was  Stephens  who  an- 
nounced the  loss  of  Madam's  dog  (the 
clerk  in  those  days  always  gave  out 
notices)  as  "a  red  and  white  spaniel 
with  four  eyes."  He  had  written  sore. 

In     those    days    the     congregation 
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thought  as  much  (perhaps  more)  of  the 
choir  as  of  the  church  service,  the  per- 
formers being  part  and  parcel  of  the 
congregation.  The  clerk  was  principal 
performer,  and  walked  from  his  desk 
with  no  small  pride  to  the  gallery  oc- 
cupied by  the  singers  at  the  proper 
time.  I  forget  what  instruments  were 
used,  but  certainly  two  flutes,  a  violon- 
cello, and  a  queer  shaped  instrument 
like  the  leg  of  a  horse,  the  notes  that 
proceeded  from  it  being  precisely  simi- 
lar to  the  trump  which  the  drivers  of 
motor-cars  now  use  to  announce  their 
approach.  The  players  played  and  the 
singers  sang  with  a  will,  and  there 
was  no  little  emulation  among  them. 
"Don't  you  think,"  said  my  father  one 
day,  "it  would  be  better,  James,  if  you 
sang  a  little  less  loud?"  "If  I  didn't 
sing  out,  sir,"  was  the  reply,  "how 
would  they  know  my  singing  from  that 
of  anyone  else?" 

The  Sacrament  was,  according  to 
modern  ideas,  too  rarely  administered, 
perhaps  hardly  more  than  on  the  days 
prescribed  by  the  rubric,  but  it  was, 
as  it  should  be,  a  solemn  ordinance, 
and  invariably  announced  by  the  read- 
ing of  the  whole  exhortation  therefor 
provided.  The  collection  was  very 
small,  mostly  coppers,  and  after  ser- 
vice my  father,  with  myself  in  his 
hand,  went  forth  to  pay  domiciliary 
visits  to  the  poorest  of  his  parishioners 
and  divide  the  proceeds  amongst  them. 
Very  welcome  it  was.  The  poor  in 
those  days  were  very  poor  indeed.  Far- 
mers, as  farmers,  had  their  good  quali- 
ties, but  were  not  the  liberal,  open- 
handed  race  painted  in  novels.  They 
had  little  education,  being  too  grand  to 
Bend  their  children  to  the  Sunday  school, 
and  not  in  a  position  to  send  them  to 
those  of  a  higher  class.  The  mottoes 
in  their  kitchens  were  generally  of  the 
class,  "Waste  not,  want  not,"  or  "A 
stitch  in  time  saves  nine."  They  ruled 
the  parish,  and  their  great  object  was 
to  keep  down  the  rates.     Wheat  was 


80s.  to  100*.  a  quarter,  bread  quite  1*. 
a  loaf,  wheaten  bread  rarely  tasted  by 
the  poor;  in  fact,  how  they  lived  is  a 
puzzle  to  me.  Eight  to  ten  shillings  a 
week,  eked  out  by  some  trifling  parish 
allowance  was  all  an  adult  man  with 
a  family  had  to  live  upon.  The  annual 
feasts  at  the  Hall  and  the  Parsonage 
were  probably  the  only  two  occasions 
on  which  they  got  a  really  full  meal, 
and  those  days  were  indeed  red-letter 
days  in  their  estimation.  Our  parish 
was  strictly  orthodox.  There  was  but 
one  Dissenter  in  it,  a  farmer  known  as 
"Moat  Rogers,"  who  walked  three 
miles  every  Sunday  to  sit  under  his 
selected  minister.  On  his  farm  alone 
the  tithe  was  collected  "in  kind,"  and 
no  little  manoeuvring  was  practised  in 
collecting  it,  the  tenth  cock  or  sheaf 
being  made  smaller  than  the  others. 
William  Bass,  however,  was  not  to  be 
come  over  by  so  simple  a  device;  he 
began  his  count  at  the  second  or  third 
heap.  It  was  a  disagreeable  but  in 
those  days  a  necessary  mode  of  obtain- 
ing clerical  dues.  Mr.  Rogers  was  of 
course  violently  opposed  to  both  church 
and  parson,  but  one  day  on  returning 
home  he  found  the  latter  praying  by 
his  dying  wife.  What  passed  after- 
wards I  know  not,  but  Rogers  became 
an  altered  man,  a  regular  attendant  at 
church  and  a  staunch  friend  of  my 
father's. 

My  original  destination  was  the 
Church,  and  so  my  father,  a  model 
parish  priest,  sought  early  to  initiate 
me  into  one  of  the  most  important  du- 
ties of  a  clergyman— visiting  the  sick. 
In  accompanying  him,  I  was  greatly 
impressed  not  only  with  the  patient 
endurance  by  the  poor  of  the  hardships 
they  endured,  but  by  their  indifference 
to  death,  whether  in  their  own  persons 
or  in  that  of  others.  "When  I'm  gone, 
Susan,  you'll  look  to  the  mending  of 
the  pigsty."  "You  go  on  dying,  Sam, 
I'll  see  to  that,"  was  the  wife's  re- 
sponse.   "When  you  get  up  to  heaven," 
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said  an  old  lady  visiting  her  neighbor, 
then  in  a  hopeless  condition,  "you'll 
see  our  Jem;  tell  him  we  are  getting 
on  pretty  well  now."  "When  I  get  up 
to  heaven,  Betty,  do  you  think  I  shall 
have  nothing  better  to  do  but  to  go 
rampauging  about  looking  for  your 
Jem?"  was  the  unsatisfactory  reply. 

In  those  days  every  family  in  the 
rank  of  gentry  kept  a  carriage  and  pair 
of  horses.  No  doubt  the  steeds  were 
utilized  for  more  humble  duties  than 
drawing  the  chariot,  and  the  coachman 
officiated  as  gardener  also,  but  a  "one- 
horse  shay,"  except  in  the  shape  of  a 
dog-cart,  was  unknown.  In  like  man- 
ner, a  footman  was  considered  neces- 
sary. Now  a  parlormaid  and  a  brough- 
am, more  sensibly,  occupy  their  place. 

If  godliness  was  more  cultivated  in 
those  days,  its  younger  sister,  cleanli- 
ness, was  sadly  neglected.  Baths  were 
rare,  tubbing  not  invented,  the  best 
bedroom  was  considered  sufficiently 
furnished  if  it  contained  a  ewer  and 
basin;  ablutions  were  practically  con- 
fined to  the  face  and  hands.  School- 
boys had  their  feet  washed  in  a  tub 
of  bran  and  hot  water  by  the  house- 
maids, half  yearly,  before  they  went 
home  for  their  holidays.  There  were 
only  two  kinds  of  soap  in  use,  mottled 
and  yellow.  Theodore  Hook  describes 
the  widow  Bragg,  on  her  wedding  tour 
at  Brighton,  remarking  to  her  husband, 
"I  shall  have  a  'wesh'  to-day,  Jim;  its 
fifteen— sixteen— years  since  I  had  a 
'wesh.' "  At  a  preparatory  school 
where,  as  a  small  boy,  I  was  starved 
for  two  or  three  years,  half-a-dozen 
basins  were  provided  for  sixty  or  sev- 
enty boys,  the  rest  were  accommodated 
with  a  bit  of  yellow  soap  or  the  top 
of  the  pump.  Yet  there  were  many 
gentlemen's  sons  at  that  school. 

As  time  went  on,  I  became  the  happy 
possessor  of  a  gun.  It  was  an  ancient 
implement,  formerly  the  property  of 
my  grandfather,  and  intended  by  fate 
for  my  extinction.     Once  when  drag- 


ging it  through  a  hedge  with  the  muz- 
zle in  close  proximity  to  my  head  it 
missed  fire;  once  it  burst  at  the  muzzle. 
I  had  it  cut  down,  and  then  it  burst  at 
the  breech,  after  which  it  was  rele- 
gated to  the  rubbish  heap.  Meanwhile 
it  was  my  constant  companion  when  I 
took  my  walks  abroad.  On  one  occa- 
sion, a  bitter  cold  morning  in  Decem- 
ber, the  snow  lying  thick  on  the 
ground,  I  started  forth,  the  old  flint 
and  steel  on  my  shoulder,  the  dogs  at 
my  heels,  in  search  of  any  living  thing 
bigger  than  a  sparrow  I  might  come 
across.  In  those  halcyon  days  game- 
preserving  was  unknown,  and  I  shot 
over  the  country  at  my  own  sweet  will; 
no  keeper  interfered  with  me,  and  the 
only  notice  a  farmer  took  of  my  tres- 
pass was  to  offer  me  a  pork-pie  and  a 
glass  of  ale.  As  I  crossed  the  Slowton 
Road  I  espied,  huddled  together  in  the 
snow,  a  covey  of  partridges  some  thirty 
yards  distant.  In  a  moment  the  old 
gun  was  laid  over  the  rail  of  the 
bridge  I  was  crossing,  and  aiming  at 
the  cluster  of  birds,  I  fired.  To  my 
intense  delight  one  victim,  in  the  shape 
of  an  old  cock  partridge,  lay  struggling 
in  the  snow,  shot  through  the  head.  To 
seize  and  dispose  of  him  in  my  capa- 
cious pocket  was  the  work  of  a  mo- 
ment, and  then,  as  the  shades  of  the 
short  sunless  day  were  descending,  I 
essayed  to  return.  But  I  had  wandered 
far  out  of  my  beat,  and  just  then  a 
pitiless  cold  rain  began  to  fall.  A  small 
village  was  close  at  hand,  and  to  it  I 
repaired  for  shelter.  The  only  public- 
house,  the  "Red  Lion,"  received  me 
hospitably,  as  I  entered  in  company 
with  two  laborers  returning  from 
work.  Calling,  as  they  both  did,  for  a 
pint  of  beer,  we  sat  down  amicably  by 
the  fire,  and  soon  got  into  conversa- 
tion. An  argument  apparently  of  in- 
tense importance  to  them  soon  sprang 
up,  and  I  had  only  to  listen  to  their 
monotonous  conversation  on  the  sub- 
ject, assertion  and  counter-assertion  be- 
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ing  repeated  over  and  over  again  in  the 
same  dictatorial  tone  and  the  same 
words.  I  should  say  that  the  dogs 
which  lay  at  my  feet  had  started  it. 

"Jan,  you  mind  the  Squire's  old  dog 
'Rap'?  What  a  wonderful  dog  he  was, 
surety  /" 

"I  do;  his  feyther  was  a  setter-dog, 
his  mother  a  pointer-bitch." 

"No,  Jan,  you're  wrong.  His  feyther 
was  a  pointer-dog  and  his  mother  a 
setter-bitch." 

"Well,  /  know  as  his  feyther  was  a 
setter-dog,  and  his  mother  a  pointer- 
bitch." 

Both  speakers  repeated  their  asser- 
tions in  the  same  words  precisely.  A 
third  yokel  entered,  and  the  point  was 
at  once  referred  to  him. 

"Willum,  you  knew  the  Squire's  old 
dog  'Rap'  ?  His  feyther  was  a  pointer- 
dog  and  his  mother  a  setter-bitch!  Jan, 
here,  says  as  how  his  feyther  was  a 
setter-dog  and  his  mother  a  pointer- 
bitch." 

Which  side  Willum'  took  I  do  not  re- 
member, but  a  fourth  laborer  who  en- 
tered was  enlisted  in  the  argument.  He 
put  a  new  light  on  it  entirely. 

"I  knowed  'Rap'  well;  he  Was  son  to 
'Nestor,'  Muster  Swain's  dog " 

"Dog!  why,  Tumas,  'Nestor*  was  a 
6i*cft— I  knowed  her!  'Nestor5  's  all  the 
same  as  'Hester,'  though  some  spells 
it  that  way.  My  wife's  sister's  name 
is  Hester.      Nobody  never  knowed  a 
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man  named  'Nestor.'  I'll  ask  the 
young  Squire  here.  Squire,  did  you 
ever  know  a  man  named  'Nestor'?" 

I  confessed  that  I  did  not  The  ad- 
mission was  greeted  as  a  point  scored 
on  one  side  or  the  other,  I  know  not 
which,  and,  as  the  storm  had  abated, 
and  the  argument,  which  was  carried 
on  word  for  word  as  it  began,  tired 
not,  like  the  frog  when  his  wooing  was 
interrupted,  I  "took  up  my  hat,  and 
wished  them  good-night." 

Men  were  not  turned  out  of  a  public 
at  ten  o'clock  in  those  days,  and  I 
doubt  not  that  the  argument  was  car- 
ried, with  little  change  of  words,  into 
the  small  hours.  \^ 

The  above  is  a  faithful  record  of  a 
conversation  carried  on  by  men  of  the 
laboring  class,  not  one  of  whom,  prob- 
ably, could  either  read  or  write.  I 
would  compare  it  with  that  of  the 
members  of  a  club,  little,  if  at  all, 
above  them,  as  reported  in  the  Pall 
Mall  Gazette.  I  allude  to  the  dialogue 
carried  on  between  Mr.  Miggs,  the 
president,  the  Lorryman,  and  the 
white-faced  member  from  the  country. 
They  are  witty  and  humorous  in  the 
extreme— Mr.  Miggs  especially,  a  sort 
of  political  "Bully  Bottom,"  his  argu- 
ments evidently  inspired  by  a  perusal 
of  the  Daily  News.  His  interlocutors, 
too,  read  their  daily  papers.  My 
friends,  probably,  were  not  aware  that 
such  a  thing  as  a  daily  paper  existed. 
George  Rooper. 
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FORTUNATA. 
(Conclusion.) 


CHAPTER    V. 


Fortunata  never  knew  how  she  got 
through  that  first  night  of  her  desola- 
tion. Fear  of  any  kind  is  bad;  panic 
^-fear  of  you  know  not  what— is  worst 
of  all.  However,  the  morning  found 
her  still  alive,  and  still  waiting  for  her 
lover.  The  hours  seemed  endless,  for 
she  had  no  occupation,  no  talent  for 
interesting  thought.  She  was  afraid 
to  open  the  door,  to  look  from  the  win- 
dow, to  go  down  the  stair.  Towards 
evening,  she  burst  into  passionate 
weeping,  remembering  the  coffin,  real 
or  imaginary,  which  she  had  seen  car- 
ried from  the  house  in  the  dead  of 
night. 

Next  day  she  summoned  up  all  her 
courage  and  went  to  the  Esquiline  to 
see  Michele's  formidable  mother.  Sig- 
nora  Gabrini— tall,  grey,  stately,  sur- 
rounded by  her  innumerable  progeny- 
was  not  sweet-tempered;  she  accused 
the  child  of  stealing  her  son's  money, 
of  making  him  wicked,  of  causing  a 
strike  in  his  trade.  She  said  Fortunata 
had  the  evil  eye,  and  would  slay  every- 
one she  overlooked,  as  she  had  already 
slain  Michele  in  a  street  accident.  For- 
tunata screamed  and  was  hurrying 
away,  but  Lucia,  Michele's  youngest 
sister,  a  pretty  person  with  twins  in 
her  arms,  took  pity  on  the  forlorn  in- 
truder and  whispered: 

"Hush!  He  isn't  really  dead,  you 
know;  he  has  all  his  legs  and  arms 
broken,  but  what  of  that?  They  can 
mend  anything  at  the  hospital,  if  only 
they  cut  deep  enough." 

"Hospital!  Accident!  Holy  Heaven!" 
sobbed  Fortunata;  "Oh,  he  is  dead!  I 
know  he  is  dead,  and  I  will  kill  my- 
self and  die  too!" 

She  set  off  running,  and  never  drew 


breath  till  she  had  reached  the  hospital 
door. 

"Is  there  a  man  here — oh,  a  very 
young  man— good  and  beautiful  as  San 
Giovanni,  and  named  Michele  Ga- 
brini?" 

"Truly,  my  pretty  dear,"  replied  the 
porter,  "a  veritable  Angiolino  of  a 
young  man,  and  in  very  pretty  clothes. 
Brought  in  two  days  ago  in  a  perfect 
jelly!" 

"Is  he  dead?"  shrieked  Fortunata, 
"say  to  me  he  is  dead,  and  I  will  tear 
both  your  eyes  out!" 

"Quietly!  Quietly!  He  isn't  dead. 
He  will  be  cured  like  other  folk." 

"Let  me  go  to  him!" 

"This  is  not  visiting  day,  my  little 
dear,"  said  the  porter. 

Fortunata  crouched  on  the  floor,  with 
heaving  bosom  and  flashing  eyes,  like 
the  little  wild  animal  she  was,  paying 
no  heed  to  the  people  around.  Now 
and  then  she  got  up  and  went  to  the 
porter,  shaking  a  small  clenched  fist  in 
his  face. 

"Let  me  go  to  him!"  she  said,  and 
the  porter  smiled  and  repeated:  "This 
is  not  visiting  day,  my  pretty  one." 

She  returned  to  her  lair. 

A  ghastly  procession  came  in;  men 
with  masks,  carrying  something  which 
she  supposed  a  dead  body. 

"That's  just  how  they  brought  your 
lover  two  nights  ago,  my  dear,"  said 
the  porter. 

Fortunata  gave  a  cry. 

"He  is  dead,"  she  moaned,  "I  know 
he  is  dead!  You  won't  let  me  see  him 
because  he  is  dead.  And  I— I  wish  to 
see  him  and  die  too!" 

"You  must  come  on  Thursday,"  said 
the  porter;  "but  even  on  Thursday  you 
shall  not  see  him  unless  you  go  away 
now." 
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At  this  she  rose  docilely;  and  taking 
off  her  coral  necklace  she  entrusted  it 
to  the  porter,  saying: 

"Tell  him  I  have  brought  it  for  him 
because  I  love  him." 

She  went  out,  and  never  noticed  that 
she  was  followed  by  a  handsome  girl 
dressed  as  a  model,  also  wearing  a 
coral  necklace,  and  accompanied  by  a 
showy  carabiniere. 

"It  seems,"  said  the  model,  "there  is 
someone  to  do  my  work  for  me.  I 
should  never  have  believed  it  of  Mi- 
chelino.  Well!  I'll  let  him  alone  for 
a  day  or  two,  if  that's  it" 

Fortunata  went  out,  and  when  she 
came  to  a  church  she  threw  a  handker- 
chief over  her  head,  entered,  and 
prayed: 

"Holy  Mother  of  God,  keep  Michele 
alive  just  till  Thursday  that  I  may  see 
him  once  again  and  tell  him  I  love 
him." 

Then  she  returned  to  the  room  with 
the  holes  in  the  floor,  and  sobbed  her- 
self to  sleep. 

Her  message  and  her  necklace  were 
taken  to  Michele,  the  wrong  Michele, 
Michele  the  Angiolino.  With  splints 
from  foot  to  shoulder,  and  a  strange 
apparatus  of  cradles  and  weights 
which  seemed  to  reduce  the  sufferer 
himself  to  insignificance,  that  poor 
creature  lay,  as  he  had  lain  all  yester- 
day, his  face  pinched  and  drawn,  his 
sad  eyes  fixed  absently  on  the  window, 
his  thoughts  with  Tullia. 

"My  heart's  broken,"  he  told  himself, 
"she's  tired  of  me." 

Then  they  came  to  tell  him  his  girl 
had  been  to  ask  for  him,  and  had 
brought  him  her  corals  "because  she 
loved  him." 

"Ah,  God!"  cried  Michelino,  a  smile 
breaking  over  his  wan  face  and  giving 
it  back  its  early  brightness. 

Was  she  not  the  beauty  of  the  world, 
he  asked  triumphantly,  the  girl  who 
had  come  with  that  sweet  message? 

Yes,  the  porter  had  called  her  very 


pretty,  and  she  had  seemed  in  great 
anxiety  and  could  hardly  be  induced 
to  go  away. 

There  was  a  pause,  Michelino's  hand 
drumming  restlessly  on  the  coverlet, 
while  his  eyes  glistened. 

"Had  she  big  gold  earrings  on?"  he 
asked  abruptly. 

"Nay!  Depend  upon  it,  she  keeps 
those  for  holidays." 

"She  has  thrown  them  away!"  cried 
Michelino,  enraptured,  "Oh,  my  dear, 
my  dear!  And  I  had  been  doubting 
her!" 

He  closed  his  eyes  and  slept  for  the 
first  time  since  his  accident,  holding 
Fortunata's  necklace  against  his  heart. 

But  the  other  Michele  had  not 
been  much  hurt,  and  was  detained  in 
the  hospital  for  two  nights  only  be- 
cause he  seemed  so  excited  and  fever- 
ish. 

"She'll  think  I've  run  away  from 
her,"  was  the  burden  of  his  complaint, 
"and  she'll  be  frightened  to  death 
there  all  by  herself.  And  if  she  goes 
back  they'll  beat  her." 

But  he  explained  nothing  clearly;  and 
the  doctors  thought  him  of  weak  intel- 
lect, and  on  Monday  morning  they  let 
him  go  with  a  bottle  of  soothing  medi- 
cine in  his  pocket. 

When  Michele  found  himself  in  the 
street,  he  did  not  feel  so  well  as  he 
had  supposed.  His  legs  doubled  up 
under  him,  and  he  had  difficulty  in 
thinking  and  was  inclined  to  cry  at 
every  trifling  impediment.  At  once  he 
set  forth  to  find  Fortunata.  Not,  how- 
ever, that  their  future  seemed  at  all 
clear  to  him.  Of  course,  he  had  lost 
his  chance  of  going  to  sea  in  the  ship; 
perhaps  if  he  took  Fortunata  to  Naples 
they  could  find  someone  there  who 
would  marry  them. 

"Ha,  my  fine  young  man!  Is  it  here 
you  are?"  said  a  voice,  and  turning 
Michele  saw  the  kind,  obstinate,  un- 
comprehending face  of  Father  Ber- 
nardo.    It  was  a  positive  relief  that 
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•someone  bad  come  to  take  care  of  him 
and  help  him  to  think. 

"So  the  woman  talked  you  over,  you 
foolish  feeble  fellow!  I  guessed  as 
much." 

"No,  father.  I  am  not  foolish;  and  I 
haven't  seen  Fortunata  at  all.  She 
must  have  been  scared  to  death,  she's 
«o  little  and  timorous.  I  got  run  over, 
father,  and  knocked  silly,  and  clapped 
into  hospital.  And  I  suppose  now  I 
.am  too  late  for  going  in  the  ship,  is  it 
not  so?" 

"Who  knows?  You  were  told  to  be 
in  Genoa  last  night,  my  son;  but  I  may 
whisper  to  you  that  your  captain  is 
•only  going  there  this  day  by  the  noon 
train;  and  if  I  take  you  to  him  at  the 
station  myself  and  make  your  excuses, 
it  may  be  he  will  forgive  you.  Come 
along." 

Michele  was  following  obediently; 
but  suddenly  he  stopped  short. 

"I  can't  go  without  speaking  to  For- 
tunata," he  said;  "she'd  think  I'd  run 
away  from  her." 

He  pulled  himself  together  and  ex- 
plained the  situation,  not  clearly,  but 
a  little  more  clearly  than  before.  Don 
Bernardo  still  thought  Fortunata  el- 
derly, a  Delilah,  a  she-wolf;  but  he 
showed  himself  fairly  sympathetic.  He 
promised  that  he  or  his  sister  would  at 
once  find  the  girl  and  take  charge  of 
her,  and  get  her  a  good  situation  with 
kind  people.  Above  all  she  should  be 
told  that  her  lover  had  no  intention  of 
forsaking  her.  And  the  ecclesiastic 
preached  on  the  duties  of  men  and 
women,  and  especially  of  lovers;  and 
Michele  understood  about  one  word  in 
ten  of  what  he  was  saying. 

The  lad  asked  for  no  explanation;  to 
talk  a  thing  out  requires  equality,  and 
by  this  time  he  was  feeling  unutter- 
ably sick  again,  just  as  he  had  felt 
all  yesterday  in  the  hospital.  There 
was  no  power  of  resistance  left  in  him; 
and  the  masterful  priest  had  now  been 
reinforced  by  the  still  more  masterful 


sea  captain,  who  was  in  the  little  cof- 
fee shop  to  which  Don  Bernardo  took 
his  prisoner  that  he  might  write  a  fare- 
well to  his  sweetheart.  The  cousins 
smoked  and  sipped  black  coffee,  and 
talked  about  strikes  and  anarchists; 
and  Michele  sat  at  a  table  biting  a  pen 
and  staring  at  an  inkbottle  and  a  blank 
sheet  of  paper.  Never  till  this  minute 
had  he  realized  the  scant  value  of  his 
schooling.  He  could  have  said  a  thou- 
sand loving  words  to  Fortunata;  it 
seemed  impossible  to  write  even  one. 
However,  he  presently  achieved  this 
much: 

My  angel,  my  sweetest  Fortunata,  he 
says  it  is  wrong  to  wed  till  we  are  old. 
I  have  gone  to  sea  in  a  ship,  like  my 
father  who  was  drowned.  When  I  am 
old  I  will  return  to  marry  you.  I  was 
in  hospital  and  knocked  silly;  and  the 
Father  will  tell  you.  I  love  you  in- 
finitely, and  I  have  not  run  away. 

Then  he  put  the  letter  very  carefully 
into  an  envelope,  and  spent  a  long  time 
sticking  it  with*  a  wafer.  He  wrote: 

To  the  highly-prized  Signorina  Fortu- 
nata 

in  his  best  penmanship,  and  was  cud- 
gelling his  brain  to  remember  her  sur- 
name, when  the  captain  looked  at  his 
watch,  leaped  to  his  feet,  and  shouted: 

"Make  haste!  Make  haste!  'Tis  al- 
ready the  hour  for  the  train." 

Thus  adjured,  Michele  wrote  the  ad- 
dress, in  his  hurry  omitting  the  name 
of  the  street. 

Interno  3.    Piano  6.     Roma.    Italia. 

The  ecclesiastic,  who  was  late  for  an 
appointment  with  his  bishop,  snatched 
up  the  missive,  stuffed  it  into  his 
pocket,  jumped  into  a  carriage,  and 
bade  the  driver  take  him  at  a  gallop 
to  the  Via  Propaganda.  The  captain, 
hauling  his  new  sailor  by  tbe  collar, 
got  into  another  carriage,  pushed  his 
captive  on  to  the  cushions,  and   him- 
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self  standing  up  and  beating  the  coach- 
man with  the  butt  end  of  the  whip, 
swore,  with  horrid  oaths,  that  if  he 
were  not  at  the  station  within  three 
minutes  he  would  have  both  horse  and 
driver  shot  and  their  corpses  tied  to- 
gether and  thrown  into  a  ditch  outside 
the  town  for  the  kites  to  peck. 

Before  night  Michele  was  at  Genoa. 
And  Don  Bernardo's  sister  having 
taken  his  cassock  to  brush  and  repair 
found  the  letter  to  Fortunata  in  the 
pocket,  and  carried  it  to  the  priest  for 
an  explanation  of  the  meagre  address. 

"Per  famore  di  Dio!"  exclaimed  the 
ecclesiastic,  "we  are  all  mad!  It  will 
be  impossible  to  find  this  wretched 
woman  at  all." 

CHAPTER    VI, 

Next  day  Fortunata  again  presented 
herself  at  the  hospital.  They  told  her 
that  Michele  was  not  going  on  so  well. 
He  seemed  more  ill  than  could  be  ac- 
counted for  by  his  accident,  and  she 
could  not  see  him  till.  Thursday.  She 
sent  him  a  rose  she  had  bought  for 
him. 

"Tell  him,"  she  said,  "I  pricked  my- 
self with  its  thorns  that  he  might  feel 
the  blood  of  my  fingers." 

"That's  a  wild  cat  kind  of  message," 
objected  the  porter. 

"Tell  him!  Tell  him!"  cried  Fortu- 
nata. "I  want  him  to  know  how  I 
love  him!" 

The  message  reached  Michelino,  who 
was  lying  in  his  bed  very  ill,  exiled  to 
a  solitary  room,  flushed,  with  strange 
glassy  eyes  and  tossing  arms. 

"You  suffer,  my  poor  friend,"  said 
the  nun  who  was  tending  him. 

"I  have  the  headache,"  he  said,  "and 
keep  seeing  things  which,  aren't  true. 
I  saw  Tullia  here  a  minute  ago  and 
she  had  those  gold  earrings  again." 

Then  they  gave  him  the  rose,  stained 
with  the  blood  of  love. 

"Tullia  mia!  Tullia  mia!"  sobbed  the 
sick  man  joyously. 


Fortunata  had  walked  awaj-— oh,  it 
was  a  long  distance!  right  across  the- 
town!— and  when  she  reached  her  lone- 
ly abode  it  was  to  find  the  owner, 
Giuseppe,  in  possession.  She  was  get- 
ting quite  used  to  speaking  to  stran- 
gers, and  she  told  him  all  with  so  much, 
shy  dignity  that  Giuseppe  promptly  fell 
in  love  with  her.  He  agreed  to  let  her 
the  room  for  a  modest  rent,  and  to  see 
that  she  was  unmolested.  After  he 
had  bidden  her  good-bye  he  returned 
with  presents;  cakes  and  wine  and  a 
much  needed  mousetrap. 

Fortunata  sat  down  and  considered 
her  finances.  Her  own  few  lire  were 
almost  exhausted;  Michele's  two  hun- 
dred and  seventy-five  must  be  spent 
only  on  himself.  She  went  to  the  wom- 
an who  had  spoken  to  her  the  first 
evening,  and  demanded  work.  The 
woman  set  her  to  wash  the  children 
and  to  tidy  a  bed-ridden  grandmother. 
Fortunata  worked  with  a  will  and  re- 
ceived sixpence.  She  asked  for  a  child 
to  sleep  with  her,  and  was  accommo- 
dated with  an  urchin  of  five,  who- 
pulled  her  hair  and  freed  her  from  the 
fear  of  bogies. 

Giuseppe  visited  her  again  and" 
brought  her  more  presents,  and  she 
talked  to  him  of  Michele.  She  began 
to  feel  older,  more  capable,  less  panic- 
stricken., 

On  Thursday,  she  rose  at  four  and 
lived  through  slow  hours  till  she  might 
go  to  the  hospital  to  see  her  lover.  The 
porter  detained  her  at  the  entrance  and 
presently  one  of  the  nuns  came  to- 
speak  to  her.  Struck  by  the  child's 
beauty  and  the  radiance  on  her  eager 
face,  the  lady  took  the  slender  hands 
in  her  own  and  pressed  them  fondly. 

"My  darling,  the  Holy  Jesus  has  sent 
you  a  trial." 

"Is  he  dead?"  cried  Fortunata.  "Ob 
no!  not  to-day!  not  on  Thursday,  when 
I  have  come  to  see  him!" 

"He  is  not  dead,"  said  the  nun.  "but, 
my  poor  child,  he  has  sickened  of  the 
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small-pox,  and  you  cannot  see  him. 
We  must  not  think  of  ourselves,  my 
little  one,  but  only  of  what  is  right." 

Fortunata  flung  herself  into  the  good 
sister's  arms  and  kissed  her  cross  and 
her  stiff  white  collar. 

"Let  me  see  him!  Let  me  see  him!" 
-she  cried.    "I  love  him  so!" 

When  at  last,  unresigned  but  submis- 
sive, she  went  away,  it  was  to  slip 
into  the  church;  and  she  knelt  so  long 
sobbing  before  the  image  of  the  Virgin 
that  at  last  one  of  the  priests  came 
gently  and  reverently,  raised  her  him- 
self and  led  her  away. 

Daily  she  returned  to  the  hospital, 
through  the  burning  heat,  the  thunder 
storms,  the  soaking  rain,  the  blinding 
glare.  At  first  she  heard  he  was  go- 
ing on  normally;  then  that  he  was 
weaker;  restless,  delirious,  suffering; 
scarcely  conscious;  weaker— weaker. 

Fortunata  was  now  thin  as  a  wafer, 
but  she  had  grown  gentle  and  very 
•quiet.  She  gave  her  messages  wistfully 
in  a  low  voice,  and  she  did  what  she 
was  told  and  disputed  with  no  one. 
When  a  message  was  brought  in  re- 
turn for  hers,  she  heard  it  with  shin- 
ing eyes  and  arms  crossed  on  her 
breast  like  one  listening  to  a  voice 
from  heaven.  They  thought  it  strange 
that  Michelino,  that  poor  meagre 
youth,  should  be  so  loved;  and  he  was 
treated  with  veneration  for  Fortu- 
nata's  sake.  Once  somebody  addressed 
her  by  the  name  of  Tullia,  but  she  did 
not  heed  it.  She  would  answer  to  any 
name  which  brought  her  tidings  of 
Michele!  Other  people  might  easily 
mistake  her  name;  Michele  knew  it, 
for  it  was  graven]  upon  his  heart! 

One  day  when  Michelino  had  started 
into  consciousness  after  long  hours  of 
eclipse,  in  which  they  had  drawn 
screens  round  him  and  sent  for  the 
priest  because  they  thought  he  was 
dying,  he  asked  suddenly:  "Does  she 
come  here  every  day?" 
"Every  day  she  comes.     No  woman 


ever  loved  her  sweetheart  as  she  loves 
you." 

He  was  silent,  a  strange  light  hover- 
ing in  his  eyes;  he  was  thinking  how 
needless  had  been  his  jealousy. 

"Does  she  sometimes  bring  the 
baby?"  was  asked  again. 

"The  baby?  No,  we  had  not  heard 
of  the  baby.     She  comes  alone." 

"Tell  her,"  said  Michelino,  relapsing 
into  his  stupor,  "I'd  like  her  to  bring 
the  baby.  Tell  her— that— because  of 
her,  I  die  happy!" 

When  this  was  repeated  to  Fortu- 
nata, her  thoughts  went  back  to  the 
coronation  day  of  her  short  life,  when 
Michele  had  said  she  was  like  the 
Madonna  with  the  infant  Jesus.  As 
he  spoke,  it  had  rained  and  the  rain 
had  made  music  behind  his  words; 
never  again  would  she  hear  the  patter- 
ing of  rain  drops  and  not  think  of 
them. 

An  hour  later,  Fortunata  presented 
herself  at  the  Signora  Evangelisti's 
Pension.  It  required  courage,  for  they 
would  scold  her  and  try  to  take  her 
prisoner  and  forbid  her  to  go  to  the 
hospital.  She  looked  at  her  slim  strong 
fingers,  and  resolved  that  she  would 
tear  their  eyes  out  if  necessary,  but 
she  would  retain  her  liberty  as  long  as 
Michele  was  alive. 

Pompilia  opened  the  door  and  pulled 
her  in.  She  was  dragged  into  the  little 
dark  passage  on  one  side  of  which  was 
the  pantry,  and  the  padrona's  bedroom, 
on  the  other  the  apartments  of  the  for- 
eigners. 

"Signora!  Signora!  Here  is  Fortu- 
nata the  wicked  one!"  cried  Pompilia 
land  shook  her  fist  in  the  girl's  face. 
"Aie!    You  bad  girl!"  she  cried. 

The  signora  and  her  husband  came, 
very  belligerent,  and  the  American 
with  the  eyeglasses,  and  two  or  three 
others.  Fortunata  shook  Pompilia's 
hand  from  her  wrist  and  stood  before 
them  all.  She  waa  thin  as  a  thread- 
paper   and    all   her   pretty   color  was 
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gone.  Her  best  dress  was  stained  and 
spoiled,  she  had  lost  her  coral  neck- 
lace, her  hair  was  twisted  simply  like 
a  child's.  But  her  eyes  had  gained  in 
softness  and  depth,  and— it  was  fancy, 
but  the  American  lady  seemed  to  see 
a  halo  from  her  whole  figure  like  the 
effulgence  of  the  very  saints  of  God. 
With  her  hands  crossed  on  her  bosom 
and  her  voice  even  and  low,  Fortunata 
told  them  everything. 

"He  went  to  get  Father  Bernardo  to 
marry  us,  and  on  his  way  back  to  me 
he  was  run  over  and  taken  to  the  hos- 
pital. And  there  he  got  small-pox,  and 
it  is  not  right  for  me  to  see  him.  But 
I  go  every  day,  and  he  knows  I  am 
there  and  that  I  love  him.  The  first 
night  when  I  was  waiting  for  him  in 
Giuseppe's  room  I  saw  a  spirit  in  his 
chair,  and  presently  I  saw  a  coffin  at 
the  door,  and  I  knew  my  Michele  would 
die.  He  is  dying  now,  and  he  says 
that  because  of  me  he  is  dying  happy. 
He  wants  me  to-day  to  bring  the  baby, 
for  I  had  your  baby  in  my  arms  when 
he  kissed  me,  and  he  said  it  was  like 
the  Bambino  Gesu  in  the  arms  of  the 
Mother  of  God.  I  will  take  the  baby 
now  if  you  please  and  go;  for  it  is  the 
last  thing  he  has  asked  me  to  do  for 
him,  and  he  will  die  to-night,  and  I 
shall  never  see  him  again." 

She  ceased  and  they  stood  round  her, 
awe-struck  and  silent.  Then  the 
American  said  in  her  halting  Italian, 
which  Fortunata  could  not  under- 
stand: 

"Signora,  you  cannot  deny  this  child! 
You  cannot  leave  her  alone  in  this 
great  town!  If  she  has  done  wrong 
you  must  forgive  her  and  take  her 
back.  You  are  moving  to  a  larger 
house,  and  you  are  looking  for  another 
servant.  There  is  no  one  who  works 
better  than  this  child.  You  must  take 
her  back." 

The  signora  was  not  listening. 

"Fortunata."  she  said,  "you  will 
bring  my  boy  back  to  me  safe?     You 


will  not  let  him  fall,  nor  frighten  him, 
nor  give  him  the  small-pox?" 

"Signora,"  replied  Fortunata,  "when 
Michele  is  dead  I  shall  never  have  any- 
one to  love  in  the  whole  world  but  only 
your  baby.     No,  I  will  not  hurt  him." 

Signora  Evangelisti  brought  the  boy 
herself,  and  carrying  him  in  her  arms 
Fortunata  went  down  the  stair  and 
back  again  into  the  street. 

CHAPTER    VII. 

At  the  hospital  they  led  her  into  a 
private  room,  where  soft  lamps  were 
burning,  and  there  were  images  of  the 
Madonna  and  the  saints,  and  a  beauti- 
ful white  figure  of  the  Gesu  suffering 
on  the  Cross.  TWo  of  the  nuns  came, 
and  held  her  hand  and  kissed  her,  and 
petted  the  baby. 

"Is  Michele  still  alive?"  asked  For- 
tunata. 

"Yes,  he  is  alive,  but  he  is  dying.  He 
knows  everything,  and  has  had  the 
Blessed  Sacrament,  and  sometimes  he 
speaks  your  name.  In  an  hour  he  will 
be  dead." 

"Perhaps  he  knows  I  am  as  close  to 
him  as  I  can  be.  Perhaps  he  feels  as  if 
I  was  with  him!  Tell  him  I  have 
brought  the  baby  as  he  wished." 

The  nun  went  away  with  the  mes- 
sage, and  Fortunata,  clasping  the  child, 
knelt  before  the  crucifix,  her  eyes 
raised  and  tearless,  her  lips  moving. 
The  nuns,  holding  each  other's  hands, 
stood  apart  and  watched  her. 

Twilight  came;  evening;  the  clocks 
were  striking  eight  all  over  the  city, 
in  the  stillness  where  Fortunata  was 
waiting  even  the  distant  ones  smote 
the  ear.  Then  came  steps  along  the 
corridor  and  the  door  of  the  room 
opened. 

"The  Mother  Superior  wishes  the 
young  woman  to  be  told  that  the  pa- 
tient, Michele  Gabrini,  is  dead." 

Fortunata  rose  quietly  with  her 
broken  heart. 
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"May  I  see  him  now?"  she  asked. 

"My  poor  child,  no!"  said  the  sisters; 
"you  must  think  of  him  as  you  saw 
him  last  when  he  was  well  and 
happy." 

"I  should  like  to  have  seen  him 
now,"  said  Fortunata.  She  stood  a 
long  time  quite  silent,  her  eyes  resting 
on  the  white  figure  of  the  Gesu.  Per- 
haps she  had  some  dim  notion  of  the 
griefs  which  have  made  the  whole 
world  kin.  Slow  tears  rolled  down  her 
cheeks,  but  she  was  quite  calm  and 
quiet.  The  nuns  had  never  seen  a 
more  pathetic  figure.  Presently  she  sat 
down,  removed  her  stocking,  and  took 
from  it  Michele's  money. 

"He  gave  it  to  me,"  she  said,  "and  it 
is  all  I  have.  When  they  bury  him  at 
San  Lorenzo,  please,  I  should  like  his 
name  put  upon  his  grave." 

Then  she  lifted  the  child  and  went 
out  very  quietly.  They  sent  someone 
to  see  that  no  harm  happened  to  her, 
but  she  walked  through  the  streets 
quite  steadily,  carrying  the  child. 

At  the  great  door  in  Capo  le  Case 
she  went  in.  Then,  breathing  hard, 
she  mounted  the  long  stair,  taking  the 
baby  home. 

The  signora  and  Pompilia  were  wait- 
ing for  her;  they  brought  her  in  and 
warmed  her,  and  Pompilia  undressed 
her  and  put  her  in  her  own  bed. 

They  did  not  ask  her  if  her  lover 
was  dead,  they  read  it  in  her  face. 

CHAPTER    VIII. 

Eleven  months  passed  before  the 
sailor  returned.  He  had  written  no 
letters,  nor  received  any.  Fortunata 
could  neither  read  nor  write;  he  him- 
self was  scarcely  more  accomplished; 
probably  even  priests  do  not  write  let- 
ters unless  obliged.  Michele  liked  the 
sea  and  was  a  first-rate  sailor,  every- 
one had  a  good  word  for  him,  and  the 
captain  favored  him  like  a  pet  dog. 
When  they  reached  Genoa  for  the  sec- 


ond time  he  was  given  money  and  told 
he  might  go  home  and  kiss  his  sweet- 
heart. Michele  sang  the  whole  way  to 
Rome,  and  on  arrival  went  at  once  to 
Don  Bernardo. 

"Tell  me  where  you  have  put  For- 
tunata," he  said.  "I  am  a  man  now, 
father,  and  very  soon  I  shall  be  a  sea- 
captain.    I  ask  you  to  marry  us." 

The  priest  took  stock  of  his  visitor 
before  answering.  Yes,  Michele  was  a 
man;  well  set  up  and  firm  on  his  feet, 
mentally  and  morally,  no  longer  indo- 
lent and  soft;  it  was  easy  to  fancy  him 
even  formidable.  The  ecclesiastic  still 
imagined  Fortunata  a  Delilah;  never- 
theless, he  wished  he  had  other  news 
for  his  proUge  than  that  which  for 
eleven  months  had  been  awaiting  him. 
He  opened  his  desk,  took  out  Michele's 
unfortunate  letter,  and  handed  it  to  its 
author.  The  young  man  turned  it  round 
and  round,  hopelessly  bewildered,  till 
Don  Bernardo  showed  him  the  address. 

"Diawlo!"  exclaimed  the  sailor,  "has 
she  never  had  it  then?" 

"Never.  I  had  not  sufficient  infor- 
mation. I  have  been  totally  unable  to 
find  her." 

"Dio  mioV  cried  Michele,  "she  must 
have  thought  I'd  run  away  from  her!" 
Clapping  on  his  hat  he  burst  into  the 
street  again. 

Don  Bernardo  called  his  sister.  "It 
went  off  much  better  than  I  expected," 
he  said.  "The  fact  is,  he  is  better  off 
without  her." 

"Fiddlesticks!"  said  the  lady;  "you 
are  always  so  sanguine,  brother!" 

An  hour  or  two  later  Michele  re- 
turned looking  harassed  and  alarmed. 

"I  can't  find  her,"  he  said;  "she's  not 
at  Giuseppe's.  There  are  two  families 
there  now  and  they  never  heard  of  her. 
The  house  where  she  was  servant  is 
shut  up  and  her  mistress  gone  away, 
and  I  don't  know  what  her  name  was 
to  ask  for  her.  I  can't  remember  For- 
tunata's  own  name,  it's  like  enough 
she  doesn't  know  mine.    She  must  have 
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thought  I'd  run  away  from  her.  Father, 
it  is  your  doing,  so  if  you  please  you 
must  bestir  yourself  and  find  her  for 
me!" 

"I  will  do  all  I  can,  my  son.     But 

when  you  call  it  my  doing "  and  Don 

Bernardo  shook  his  head,  glancing  at 
the  hopelessly  meagre  address. 

"It  isn't  that,"  said  Michele,  "that 
part  of  it  was  my  fault.  But,  rever- 
end father,  it  is  your  doing.  You 
shouldn't  have  taken  me  from  her.  I 
said  so  at  the  time,  but  you  talked  me 
down,  you  know  you  did.  I  shouldn't 
have  been  sent  off  without  seeing  her 
and  asking  her  leave,  and  being  sure 
she  had  someone  to  care  for  her.  I 
should  never  have  done  it  if  I  hadn't 
been  knocked  silly,  run  over  by  that 
cursed  automobile  a  man  had  tumbled 
under.  I  didn't  half  know  what  I  was 
doing,  and  you  ought  to  have  seen  how 
I  was,  and  not  have  taken  advantage 
of  me  more  than  of  a  drunken  man  or 
an  idiot!" 

"What  I  did  was  for  your  good, 
Michele." 

"But  it  wasn't  for  her  good.  You 
promised  to  look  after  her,  for  me,  and 
you  haven't  done  it!  You  ought  to  be 
put  in  prison,  reverend  father!" 

The  priest  did  not  defend  himself. 
Very  meekly  he  went  with  Michele  to 
the  inquiry  offices  and  police  agencies. 
Such  bodies  move  slowly  in  Italy,  and 
a  fortnight  later  the  priest  and  the 
sailor  were  still  stating  their  case  and 
making  inquiries. 

"How  can  we  find  a  young  woman 
when  you  tell  us  nothing  about  her?" 
said  the  officials.  "A  young  woman? 
How  many  young  women  are  there  in 
Rome,  and  how  many  named  Fortu- 
nata? A  pretty  woman?  Very  likely 
she's  rolling  in  her  carriage  down  the 
Corso  by  this  time.  You  don't  seem  to 
understand  pretty  women,  my  fine 
young  man!" 

"Come  away,"  said  Michele  to  the 
priest,  "he's  no  use!    He'd  never  talk 


like  that  if  he  had  seen  Fortu- 
nata!" 

"My  poor  lad,"  said  Don  Bernardo— 
the  two  had  become  great  allies— "a 
young  girl,  left  alone,  without  friends 
or  money,  in  a  big  town " 

"I  know!  I  know!"  cried  Michele. 
"Come  on!  We  must  find  her!"  He 
walked  silently  for  some  minutes,  then 
burst  out: 

"I'd  never  believe  it!  She  was  like 
the  Mother  of  God  when  the  angel 
came  to  her.  There  can't  anything 
have  happened  to  Fortunata!" 

And  presently,  "If  anything  has  hap- 
pened to  her,  father,  I'll  break  every 
bone  in  your  body." 

And  again,  "I'll  marry  her  whatever 
has  happened  to  her.  She'll  never  be 
anything  but  the  Madonna  to  me!" 
And  tears  filled  his  eyes  and  he  mur- 
mured: 

"She  was  such  a  little  thing,  so 
sweet,  when  I  gave  her  the  coral,  and 
she  grew  a  woman  all  in  one  day  it 
seemed;  and  I'd  have  loved  her  as  long 
as  I  lived,  and  have  taken  her  to 
Naples  by  the  sea.  And  now  she  ia 
lost  and  gone  away,  and  maybe  ia 
buried  and  dead,  or  with  some  brute 
who  beats  her." 

"Alas!  Alas!"  said  Don  Bernardo, 
genuinely  distressed. 

"When  you  are  at  sea,  Michele — -" 
he  began  cautiously,  but  the  lad  inter- 
rupted him. 

"Sea?  Do  you  suppose  I  am  going  to 
sea  to  please  myself,  and  feel  the  salt 
on  my  cheek,  when  Fortunata  is  lost? 
I'll  go  back  to  the  building  trade,  I'll 
live  with  my  mother  and  my  brothers- 
in-law;  I'll  go  on  strike,  and  be  an  an- 
archist and  murder  kings  and  be  put 
in  prison  for  it!  But  I'll  never  rest, 
not  till  I  have  found  Fortunata.  She 
had  a  face  like  Santa  Agnese,  and  I'd 
have  loved  her  all  my  life  long  and 
never  have  said  one  angry  word  to 
her!" 

"Alas!     Alas!"  said  the  priest,  and 
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they    searched    on,    more    and    more 
vaguely,  discovering  nothing. 

CHAPTER    IX. 

Michele  carried  out  part  of  his 
threats;  he  became  a  mason  again  and 
labored  hard  if  fitfully.  But  he  refused 
to  keep  house  with  his  mother,  all  his 
leisure  and  his  money  he  wanted  for 
himself.  Both  were  spent  in  the  search 
for  Fortunata. 

His  confidence  was  only  for  the  good 
priest  and  his  sister,  with  others  he 
was  moody  and  taciturn.  Neverthe- 
less he  became  acquainted  with  many 
high  and  low  as  he  wasted  himself  in 
his  vain  pursuit.  Amongst  others  he 
came  to  know  one  of  the  models  who 
sat  on  the  steps  behind  the  flower  mar- 
ket in  the  Piazza  di  Spagna.  She  was 
a  tall  splendid-looking  girl  in  great  re- 
quest with  the  painters;  her  pOckets 
were  full  of  money  which  she  gave 
away  right  royally,  and  she  had  many 
admirers  over  whom  she  tyrannized 
right  royally  too.  But  the  other  girls 
said  she  had  cared  for  no  one  since  the 
Angiolino  had  died  of  small-pox  in  the 
hospital,  while  Tullia  was  away  amus- 
ing herself,  thinking  he  had  only  bro- 
ken his  leg  and  it  was  a  good  oppor- 
tunity for  a  holiday. 

Michele  Gabrini,  the  Neapolitan,  fol- 
lowing up  a  clue  which  came  to  noth- 
ing, which  he  perhaps  was  too  stupid 
to  make  the  most  of,  had  somehow  got 
into  com^ersation  with  this  magnificent 
Tullia.  and  she,  admiring  his  broad 
shoulders,  was  sympathetic,  and  ex- 
tracted from  him  the  whole  story  of 
the  lost  Fortunata.  Then  Tullia  sat  pen- 
sive, drawing  patterns  on  the  ground 
with  her  shapely  toe,  and  thinking  of 
her  Michelino  who  was  dead;  and  the 
clue  which  had  meant  nothing  to 
Michele  was  the  key  to -a  mystery  for 
her.  She  said  nothing,  however,  be- 
yond asking  him  his  name.  When  he 
had  told  her,  she  said  disdainfully: 
living  aoe.        voi.    xvm.        972 


"Were  I  you,  fine  sir,  I  would  think 
no  more  of  this  Fortunata!" 

Tullia  had  a  bunch  of  tulips  in  her 
hand,  and  she  tore  out  one  blossom  and 
stamped  on  it  and  flung  it  into  the 
fountain.  Then  she  gave  the  others  to 
Michele. 

"What  matters  it  that  one  is  lost?" 
she  said,  "are  the  rest  less  beautiful? 
Let  them  console  you." 

"I  do  not  understand,"  answered 
Michele;  "how  can  tulips  console  me 
for  my  Fortunata?" 

And  the  other  girls  said:  "You  your- 
self, Tullia,  when  you  lost  the  Angio- 
lino, you  wanted  no  more  flowers." 

She  flashed  a  look  at  them,  and  said 
to  Michele— "Walk  through  the  streets 
with  me,  young  man,  and  perhaps  I 
can  tell  you  something  of  your  Fortu- 
nata." 

A  little  girl  of  eighteen  months,  like 
herself  fantastically  dressed,  ran  at 
Tullia's  feet,  and  a  lad  of  eleven  in 
green  velvet,  with  dark  hair  over  his 
eyes  and  daffodils  in  his  hand,  sported 
round  them,  a  precocious  lover  lav- 
ishing long  sentences  of  endearment 
on  Tullia.  Michele  did  not  care  for  his 
new  friend,  but  he  walked  on.  Tullia 
asked  him  about  himself,  and  when  he 
spoke  of  the  sea  with  kindling  eyes  she 
smiled  approval,  and  said  she  herself 
had  once  seen  the  sea  at  Porta  d'An- 
zio,  and  the  bathing  ladies. 

They  followed  the  Via  Sistina  and 
the  Via  Quattro  Fontane,  and  turned 
to  the  left,  passing  the  railway  station. 
By  this  time  Michele  was  carrying  the 
child,  as  he  had  often  carried  the 
Evangelisti  infant  for  Fortunata.  He 
was  restive,  however;  and  demanded 
of  Tullia  why  she  went  so  far;  and  she 
shrugged  her  shoulder  and  said  that 
when  she  had  walked  with  the  Angio- 
lino he  never  complained  that  it  was 
too  far,  not  even  after  he  got  the  cough 
and  was  growing  daily  weaker  and 
thinner.  In  the  Via  Porta  San  Lorenzo 
she  hailed  an     omnibus,  and  Michele 
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halted  and  declared  be  would  go  no 
further. 

"Then  I  will  not  tell  you  about  your 
Fortunata,"  said  Tullia  calmly. 

"You  have  told  me  nothing  yet," 
cried  Michele,  "you  are  playing  with 
me!  Go  away.  I  care  nothing  for  girls 
like  you!" 

"Lift  the  child  into  the  omnibus  and 
take  the  boy  on  your  knee  so  that  we 
need  not  pay  for  him,"  said  Tullia,  and 
seated  herself  by  his  side.  There  were 
other  people  in  the  omnibus,  and  for 
shame's  sake  Michele  resigned  himself. 
Presently  it  struck  him  that  she  was 
taking  him  outside  the  town,  through 
the  gate  that  is  the  gate  for  coffins. 
She  was  leading  him  to  the  cemetery, 
it  was  her  way  of  telling  him  that  For- 
tunata was  dead!  Michele  became  very 
thoughtful,  and  hardly  listened  when, 
after  they  had  left  the  omnibus,  she 
said  to  him: 

"Once  there  was  a  thing  I  should 
have  done,  and  another  girl  did  it  for 
me.  She  did  it  very  well;  and  he  died 
happy,  blessing  her.  It  seems  to  me 
I  owe  that  girl  something.  But  for  her 
he'd  have  died  cursing,  and  •  maybe 
would  have  haunted  me,  and  driven 
me  out  of  my  senses.  But  he  died 
happy,  and  sometimes  I  have  asked 
myself  what  a  bad  girl  like  me  could 
do  for  a  good  girl  like  her.  She  comes 
here  at  this  hour,  I  have  seen  her." 

"I  don't  know  what  you  are  saying," 
cried  Michele  impatiently.  "Let  me  go! 
If  my  Fortunata  is  buried  here,  I  will 
not  go  near  her  grave  walking  with 
you." 

Tullia  laughed.  "Nay,  I  have  brought 
you  here  for  a  jest.  There  is  a  grave 
I  have  seen  with  your  own  name  on 
it.  Will  it  not  amuse  you  to  see  how 
your  name  will  look  upon  a  tomb- 
stone?" 

"Go  away,  woman!"  said  Michele,  "I 
do  not  come  among  graves  to  laugh. 
Tell  me  where  my  Fortunata  is  sleep- 
ing and  leave  me." 


But  Tullia  laughed  and  pointed.  The 
little  boy,  who  knew  her  well,  thought 
she  was  laughing  that  she  might 
not  cry.  She  took  her  child  from 
the  Neapolitan,  and  said— "Walk  on 
there  ten  paces  tilt  you  see  your 
own  name.  Look,  it  is  close  to  you. 
Look!" 

It  was  true.  Michele  saw  a  grave 
with  a  small  cross  made  of  wire,  a 
black  wax  wreath  hanging  to  it— a 
poor  man's  grave  close  to  its  neighbors 
and  badly  turfed.  On  the  cross  in 
white  letters  was  his  own  name.  "Mi- 
chele Gabrini,"  and  a  date,  and  the 
familiar  "Requiescat."  It  seemed  to 
him  so  strange  to  see  his  own  name 
there  that  he  did  not  listen  to  the  boy, 
who  was  explaining— 

"They  called  him  the  Angiolino;  and 
now  he  is  dead,  they  give  that  name 
to  me." 

But  soft!  What  was  that  figure  by 
the  grave?  A  woman  was  there,  quite 
a  young  girl;  well  clothed,  but  slight 
and  very  pale,  with  tears  hanging  on 
her  lashes  and  red  eyelids  as  if  she 
had  sorrowed  long.  She  had  fallen 
asleep,  her  arms  round  the  little  cross, 
her  lips  touching  the  name.  In  her 
hand  was  a  string  of  coral  beads  like 
those  Tullia  wore  at  her  throat. 

Michele  stood  breathing  hard  and 
looking  at  the  sleeping  girl.  Tullia  had 
stopped  laughing,  and  hidden  her  face 
in  her  child's  fantastic  dress.  Michele 
turned  to  her. 

"Go  you  away  from  here,"  he  said 
fiercely,  "it  is  my  Fortunata." 

Tullia  put  her  hand  on  the  little 
boy's  shoulder  and  went  out  obedient- 
ly; not  looking  back. 

When  they  were  quite  alone,  Michele 
knelt  on  the  poor  Angiolino' 8  grave; 
and  he  put  his  arms  round  the  girl, 
saying  her  name. 

She  opened  her  eyes  and  looked  at 
him;  not  startled,  but  with  radiant 
eyes. 

"I    have   died,"    she    murmured,    "I 
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hare  died  upon  his  grave;  and  now  I 
have  gone  to  Heaven!" 
Then  Michele  kissed  her. 

CHAPTER   X. 

They  were  still  far  too  young,  and  it 
was  not  clear  that  they  had  a  settled 
income.  Nevertheless,  in  June,  Don 
Bernardo  married  them.  And  Signora 
Evangelisti  gave  a  wedding  feast  and 
invited  the  thrifty  mother  and  all 
the  sisters  and  brothers-in-law.  The 
American  lady  dressed  the  bride,  the 
priest's  sister  made  her  sweetmeats, 
and  the  Sister  from  the  hospital  sent 
her  a  wreath  of  white  flowers.  As  she 
and  Michele,  hand  in  hand,  were  en- 
tering the  house  where  they  were  to 
make  their  humble  home,  a  tall  girl, 
dressed  as  a  model  and  attended  by  a 
little  lover  in  green  velvet,  stepped  for- 
ward out  of  the  shadow  and  gave  the 
bride  a  great  bunch  of  love-in-a-mist 
and  heliotrope  and  golden  roses. 

The  sun  had  sunk  low  behind  the 
city  of  the  world,  and  there  was  a  sky 
of  perfect  clearness;  at  the  zenith  blue, 
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shading  into  green  and  yellow  and 
blood-red.  The  bells  of  all  the  churches 
were  ringing,  and  in  the  streets  the 
weary  were  hurrying  to  their  homes. 
The  aer  luminoso  was  full  of  swifts 
uttering  their  last  joyous  cries;  and 
the  leaves  of  the  oleander  bushes,  mo- 
tionless as  the  pink  blossoms,  showered 
the  air  with  sweetness.  Everywhere 
was  peace;  and  the  dead  of  the  myriad 
tombs— emperors  and  martyrs,  saints 
and  kings,  soldiers,  priests,  patriots, 
long  crowds  of  the  nameless  ones  who 
make  history  but  are  themselves  un- 
known—lay quiet  in  their  graves;  and 
among  them  one  surnamed  the  Angio- 
lino,  whose  life  had  been  a  failure,  yet 
who  had  been  happy  in  his  end. 

Fortunata,  in  her  maiden  white,  car- 
rying her  flowers,  holding  her  hus- 
band's hand,  climbed  the  stair  to  her 
home;  she  was  too  happy  to  look  for 
omens,  she  felt  her  heart  beat  with 
thanksgiving  and  joy,  with  the  great 
peace  which  comes  when  desire  is  ful- 
filled and  storms  are  o'er,  and  hope, 
rainbow-hued,  beckons  onward  to  a 
path  of  gold. 

Katharine  Wylde. 
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Think  of  all  the  genius  and  bravery  buried  here! — Lord  Laicrence. 

God  painted  here  on  a  day  gone  by 

One  of  His  flaming  battle  scenes 
(Look  at  these  stones:  they  have  echoed  the  cry 

Of  death,  red  death   to  the  Nazarenes). 
A  morning  white  as  the  soul  of  a  maid 

With  starbeams  fainting  in  sapphire  mists: 
Never  was  Heaven  so  fair  arrayed 

For   the   clash    and   shock    of    the  reeling  lists, 
And   never  the   earth   breathed   rarer  spell 
Than  the  day  when  the  House  of  Timour  fell. 


There  on  the  Ridge  where  the  rain  had  poured, 
Where   the  sun   had  scorched  and  the  wounded  died. 
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They  clung  to  the  hilt  of  their  splintered  sword 
And  the  last  brave  shred  of  their  English  pride:— 

Stormed   and   stung   at   their   furious  post, 
There  in  the  open  field  they  flew 

In  the  face  of  the  numberless  rebel  host 
The  Flag  that  tells  what  the  English  do,— 

Lean  and  stricken  and  dying  each  day, 

But  keeping  a  mutinous  world  at  bay. 

So,   held   in   the    grip   of   Nicholson's  hand, 

And   fed   from   afar   by    Lawrence's  brain, 
Long   on  the  Ridge  had  that   gaunt- eyed  band 

Guarded  their  perilous  Flag  from  stain. 
Held  their  own  and  harried  their  foes 

And   shaken   the    old   king's   guilty  halls 
Where  the   milk-white  tow'rs   of   the  city  rose 

And   the    river   swerved    from    the  flaming  walls, 
Long  had  they  clung  to  the  Ridge— to-night 
They  set  their  teeth  for  the  last  fierce  fight. 

The  lanterns  shone  on  the  priest  who  gave 

An  old  man's  blessing,  an  old  man's  prayer: 
The  starshine  shivered  from  Jumna's  wave. 

The  heat  came  up  on  the  clammy  vair: 
Jingle  of  steel,  and  a  muffled  word 

As  the  dark  forms  loomed  thro'  the  misty  light, 
Mustering  there,  with  their  spirits  stirred 

By  Nahum's  curse,1  for  the  desperate  fight; 
And  over  the  host  and  its  white-robed  priest 
God's  Hand  of   blessing  rose   in   the  East. 

Thunder  of  cannon— a  long  fierce  pause: 

Thunder  of  cannon— the  city  wakes: 
The  crouching  lion  unlocks  his  claws, 

He  bares  his  teeth,— and  the  morning  breaks; 
A  rebel  world  in  those  guarded  walls, 

And  a  thousand  yards  of  death  before, 
But  Nicholson's  hand  is  up,— he  calls, 

And  they  rush  from  the  Ridge  with  a  roar, 
Men  who  are  wasted  and  men  who  are  worn, 
In  the  languorous  hush  of  an  Eastern  morn. 

From  the  Ridge  they  held  to  the  City  walls 

Spirting  flame  and  writhing  in  smoke, 
Thro'  the  gates  that  crashed  like  a  tree  when  it  falls, 

Into  the  stifling  lanes  they  broke  — 

i  The  chaplain  of  the  forces  records  that  in  not  a  few  of  the  tents  the  service  for  the  day 
was  read  before  the  men  went  out  into  the  darkness  to  join  the  columns.  The  lesson  for  the 
day,  as  it  happened,  was  Nahum  iii.,  and  the  opening  verse  runs,  "Woe  to  the  bloody  city! 
\\  is  full  of  lies  and  robbery     .    .    .    Behold,  I  am  against  thee,  saith  the  Lord  of  Hosts." 
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Roof  and  window,  tower  and  dome 

Sputtered  with  fire  and  crackled  with  heat, 
Cannon  mouthing'  their  monstrous  foam 

Thundered  and  rocked  the  dripping  street: 
"Death  to  the  Nazarenes!"— and  high 
The  great  sun  swam  in  the  glowing  sky. 

Ah,  look  at  this  lane  whose  ribands  tell 

Of  peace  and  loyalty,  faith  and  love,— 
It  was  hung  that  day  with  the  flames  of  hell, 

And  devils  raved  on  the  roofs  above: 
Ten  yards  wide!— and  from  arch  and  sill, 

From   mosque  and  temple,  buttress  and  wall, 
The  bullets  shrieking  their  murderous  will 

Splashed  at  the  columns  that  would  not  fall 
And  fronting  the  British,  spent  and  maimed 
The    blood-red   bastion    bellowed    and  flamed. 

Hardly  the  tongue  of  man  shall  tell 

The  valor  spent  in  that  reeking  lane; 
But  enough,  they  say,  that  the  city  fell, 

The  end  is  there,  what  matter  the  pain? 
The  end  is  there,  and  a  few  can  speak 

Of  the  work  they  did  that  shimmering  morn, 
Briton  and  Goorkha  and  constant  Sikh, 

When  the  last  Mogul  from  his  lair  was  torn; 
And  to-day  the  maidens  may  dance  and  sing 
For  the  peace  of  their  lord,  the  Emperor- King. 

This  is  not  a  tale  of  the  long  ago  — 

And  the  princes  come  in  their  pomp  and  power, 
To  bow  at  the  throne,  while  the  trumpets  blow 

And   the  great  Flag   tugs   at  that  golden  tower. 
Friendship,  honor,  and  peace  this  day, 

Music  and  banners  for  mosque  and  bridge, 
Laughter  and  dancing,  and  far  away 

The  smile  of  God  on  the  crouching  Ridge, 
As  He  smiled   that  morn   when  the  races  locked, 
And  the  walls  of  the  city  quivered  and  rocked. 

Delhi  for  fete  and  Delhi  for  fight; 

As  you  shout  for  your  Emperor-King, 
Remember  that  dawn  of  a  whispering  night 

When  they  crouched  on  the  Ridge  for  a  spring, 
For  never  had  India  shone  this  day 

Like  a  jewel  tossed  on  the  silk  she  spins, 
If  the  men  on  the  Ridge  had  fallen  away, 

Or  fought  with  the  heart  that  never  wins— 
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Delhi  was  India  that  morn  of  strife, 

And  the  Empire  hung  on  the  Ridge  for  life. 


The  moon  that  rises  from  Ramazan 

Brings  sweetness  into  the  melting  skies; 
Cold  are  the  winds  of  Id  that  fan 

The  slumbering  trees  where  Nicholson  lies. 
And  far  away,  like  a  prophet's  dream, 

In  the  plain  that  swoons  from  the  city  gates 
You  can  see  the  tremulous  flash  and  gleam 

Of  the  strong  White  King's  rejoicing  States- 
Is  it  a  folly  my  thoughts  suppose, 
That  the  great  God  knew,  and  Nicholson  knows? 

Harold  Begbie. 

The  OornbUl  Magazine. 
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"  'Lord,  through  this  hour 
Be  Thou  our  guide, 
That,  by  Thy  power, 
No  foot  may  slide.' 

"If  this  ancient  rhyme,"  said  the 
preacher  (a  Doctor  of  Divinity  from 
one  of  the  older  universities)  "this 
quaint  quatrain  adapted  to  the  tune  of 
our  familiar  chimes,  with  its  old-world 
realism  and  its  devout  aspiration  for 
present  guidance  expressed  in  homely 
metaphor,— if  it  were  but  repeated,  or 
at  least  remembered,  by  every  person 
in  this  great  wicked  metropolis  when 
the  completed  hour  is  struck  by  its 
almost  numberless  bells,  what  an  as- 
tounding moral  change  might  result! 
What  a  revolution,  what  a  realization !" 

The  place  was  an  old  and  famous 
London  church,  the  time  to-day,  the 
season  Christmasi-tide.  The  learned 
Doctor's  quotation  and  comment,  ut- 
tered in  his  mellow  and  ringing  tones, 
occurred  towards  the  end  of  his  dis- 
course, a  sermon  on  the  hackneyed  but 
in  his  hands  vivified  and  fascinating 
subject  of  the  Employment  of  Time. 
Anyone  who  desires  to  read  the  whole 
passage  may  do  so  in  volume  IV.  (page 


226)  of  his  published  works;  but  nei- 
ther with  him  nor  with  his  scholarly 
writings  have  we  anything  further  to 
do.  As  he  shuts  his  sermon-case,  de- 
scends from  the  carved  pulpit,  folds 
his  scarlet  hood,  and  returns  to  the 
venerable  college  of  which  he  is  a  dis- 
tinguished ornament,  he  takes  flight 
from  these  pages  for  ever. 

The  congregation,— what  is  common- 
ly called  a  fashionable  one,  though 
average  respectability  was  all  that 
could  be  claimed  for  it— melted  away 
in  the  usual  manner.  But  for  some 
reason  the  old-world  rhyme,  with  its 
proposed  application,  lingered  in  their 
minds,  and  was  diversely  criticised. 

"Rather  a  medieval  notion  of  the 
seraphic  Doctor's,"  remarked  Fred 
Paulsen,  a  briefless  but  clever  young 
barrister,  to  the  Honorable  Bertie 
Mayne  of  the  Guards,  as  they  walked 
westward  together,  "saying  one's  pray- 
ers every  time  the  clock  strikes." 

"Rattlin'  good  one,  though!"  an- 
swered his  friend,  lighting  a  cigarette. 
"Only,  by  Jove,  it  would  interfere  a 
lot  with  some  people's  doin's!"  He 
chuckled  at  the  thought  of  certain  of 
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his  friends  thus  prefacing  their  diver- 
sions. 

"A  sweet  idea,  don't  you  think?"  said 
the  beautiful  Miss  Evelyn  Hope  to  one 
of  her  companions,  the  plain  Miss 
Aquilla  Sharpe.  "It  reminds  me  of 
the  wish  of  a  character  of  Browning's 
—in  'Pippa  Passes,'  isn't  it?— not  to 
waste  the  day's  'long  blue  hours.'  " 

"Frankly,  it  strikes  me  as  senti- 
mental and  rather  silly,"  replied  Miss 
Sharpe,  with  clear-cut  intonation; 
"quite  opposed  to  modern  ideas,  you 
know,  if  not  sacrilegious  as  well, 
Fancy  having  to  pray  before  going  out 
shopping,  or  to  a  gossiping  tea,  or 
ping-pong,  or  a  card-party,  or  the  the- 
atre! It  would  make  the  hours  only 
too  literally  'blue'  if  we  adopted  the 
practice." 

"But  so  delightfully  romantic  and 
picturesque!"  exclaimed  her  other 
friend,  pretty  Madam  Butterfly,  of 
New  York,  Tuxedo  Park,  and  Paris, 
who  came  to  London  twice  every  year. 
"I  shall  try  it  myself,— I  like  novelties 
in  religion.  But  what  an  old  dear  the 
clergyman  was,  with  his  white  hair 
and  scarlet  hood!  I  wish  they  wore 
such  things  in  America." 

"Popish!"  announced  Lady  Carbury 
Jones,  of  Exeter  Hall.  "Formal  hourly 
prayer  is  quite  on  a  par  with  the  use 
of  the  rosary  and  other  superstitious 
observances.  I  trust  we  have  put  all 
those  things  behind  us,  with  every- 
thing else  belonging  to  Rome." 

"/  regard  it  as  distinctly  unscien- 
tific," averred  Mrs.  Jorginson-Gibbons, 
of  the  knobby  forehead  and  blue  glasses, 
"a  weak  and  enervating  habit  of  mind 
to  contract.  The  course  of  events  and 
the  development  of  conduct  are  the 
result  of  forces  unaffected  by  childish 
appeals  to  the  Gods." 

And  so  they  talked. 

These  small  disputes  as  to  its  ethical 
value  made  the  idea,  and  the  rhyme  as 
well,  known  to  a  fairly-large  circle  of 
people.      Much  greater  currency,  how- 


ever, was  given  to  it  by  the  Press.  The 
two  antagonistic  Church  papers,  "The 
Horologue"  and  "The  Touchstone," 
both  had  reporters  at  the  service,  and 
published  liberal  extracts  from  the 
sermon,  including  the  passage  in  ques- 
tion. But  the  great  impulse  came  from 
"The  Daily  Altruist."  Mr.  Mortimer 
Bristowe,  its  brilliant  and  versatile 
young  editor,  wishing  to  hear  his  old 
college  tutor  again,  was  present,  and, 
being  at  all  times  enthusiastic  and  im- 
pressionable, had  his  imagination 
fired.  Everyone  knows  the  influence 
he  wields  from  his  eyrie  in  Fleet 
Street;  he  devoted  a  leading  article  to 
the  subject  on  the  morning  of  Christ- 
mas Day,  urging  a  far  wider  applica- 
tion than  his  whilom  tutor  had  done. 
He  offered  the  plan  of  hourly  supplica- 
tion (which  he  reminded  them  was  no 
new  thing)  to  all  intending  reformers 
of  the  New  Year,  to  all  moral  aspi- 
rants throughout  the  metropolis,  the 
country  at  large,  and  indeed  the  whole 
of  Christendom.  What  better  aid  to 
virtue  could  they  have,  what  fitter 
time  for  its  adoption?  Indifferently, 
therefore,  he  commended  it  to  mon- 
archs  and  mayors,  to  presidents  and 
parliaments,  to  actors,,  novelists,  and 
poets,  to  men  of  business  and  barris- 
ters, to  soldiers  and  sailors,  to  profes- 
sors and  undergraduates,  to  policemen, 
tram-car  conductors,  and  charwomen, 
—in  short  to  all  sorts  and  conditions  of 
humanity. 

Thus  it  was  that,  the  great  war  be- 
ing over  and  a  fair  measure  of  peace 
settled  on  the  land,  the  idea,  before  the 
New  Year  was  far  advanced,  became 
at  least  familiar  to  the  public.  Espe- 
cially this  was  true  in  places  where 
clocks  abound,  and  (more  or  less  mu- 
sical) quarter-chimes  are  played,  Lon- 
don of  course  leading  the  list. 

To  say  that  it  greatly  increased  the 
practice  of  hourly  orisons,  or  that  cur- 
rent morals  were  visibly  affected  there- 
by, would  be  too  much;   these  things 
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come  not  with  observation.  Also  it 
would  be  impossible  to  trace  its  influ- 
ence through  the  different  orders  of 
society,  from  the  monarch  downward 
(or  onward,  if  we  adopt  the  theory  of 
absolute  human  equality)  to  the  humble 
but  useful  functionary  who  closes  the 
aforesaid  list.  At  and  near  the  seat  of 
Government,  the  sensorium,  as  it  were, 
of  our  sprawling,  sea-sundered  Empire, 
the  monitions  of  Big  Ben  and  other 
insistent  timepieces  led  to  its  being 
frequently  noticed,  often  with  humor- 
ous, occasionally  with  profane,  com- 
ment. In  the  Upper  House  it  was  no 
unusual  thing  for  a  peer  in  Opposition 
to  refer  with  subtle  irony  to  "My 
friend,  the  noble  earl's,  evident  want  of 
heed  to  our  last  horal  reminder  in  his 
specious  and  intemperate  advocacy  of 
the  measure  before  us."  In  the  Lower 
House  greater  freedom  prevailed.  The 
remark  of  an  irrepressible  member  of 
a  well-known  political  faction,  that 
"The  Prime  Ministher  must  have  for- 
gotten to  say  his  prayers  when  the 
clock  last  sthruck,  or  he  wouldn't  be 
crammin'this  bloodthursty  bill  down  the 
throats  of  our  dragooned  and  prosthrate 
fellow-subjects  of  the  Antipodes," 
called  forth  a  prompt  rebuke  from  the 
Speaker;  but  his  withdrawal,  in  which 
he  deftly  skirted  the  Scylla  of  apology 
on  the  one  hand  and  the  Charybdis  of 
further  offence  on  the  other,  was 
hailed  by  his  colleagues  as  a  master- 
piece of  evasive  retreat.  Yet  there 
were  times  when  the  invading  monitor, 
and  the  words  now  associated  with  it, 
were  used  with  fine  if  not  telling  ef- 
fect, several  vivid  orators  finding  them 
as  potent  as  a  veritable  handwriting 
on  the  wall. 

In  the  clubs,  save  by  a  few  senti- 
mentalists, it  was  treated  with  frank 
flippancy.  The  journalists,  one  of  their 
own  body  being  its  chief  propagandist, 
called  it  "Bristowe's  Panacea,"  or  even 
"Bristowe's  Bolus,"  and  its  value  as 
an   instrument   of   social    reform    was 


ridiculed.  "A  doggerel  stanza  chopped 
into  four  parts,  painfully  recomposed 
every  fifteen  minutes,  and  at  the  end 
of  the  hour  hurled  in  strident  com- 
pleteness at  the  heads  of  the  public, 
tends  only  to  torture,  an  inquisitorial 
agent  no  longer  used  in  the  Christian 
world."  This  cynical  judgment  of 
Hamo  Vansittart,  the  eminent  author! 
and  critic,  was  doubtless  prompted  by 
his  extreme  sensitiveness  of  ear, 
which,  in  this  mortal  state  of  imper- 
fectly harmonized  sounds,  kept  him  on 
the  edge  of  agony.  A  far  more  ami- 
able and  tolerant  view  was  expressed 
by  Sir  Manton  Trott,  C.B.,  the  distin- 
guished traveller  and  Orientalist.  "On 
the  whole,"  he  said,  "I  would  much 
rather  be  reminded  of  the  flight  and 
sacredness  of  time  by  our  English 
chimes,  and  by  the  homely  words  to 
which  our  critical  friend  objects,  than 
by  the  muezzin's  call  to  prayer  from 
the  minarets  of  the  East.  To  say 
truth  their  monotonous,  and  I  think 
equally  strident,  'Allah!  Allah!'  has  al- 
ways in  my  case  called  up  sinister  and 
terrible  visions  rather  than  such  sur- 
viving instincts  of  devotion  as  I  pos- 
sess." To  the  crude  remark  of  young 
Peddlington  (who  writes  impudent 
paragraphs  for  any  newspaper  that 
will  print  them)  that  "A  carillon  is 
only  a  sort  of  holy  barrel-organ  that 
kicks  up  a  row  as  it  revolves  with  a 
set  of  cranks  and  hammers,  and  in 
fact  is  nothing  but  a  Buddhist's  pray- 
ing-wheel 'smouched'  by  Christianity," 
he  replied  with  his  memorable  lecture 
on  mechanical  laws  in  the  spiritual 
world. 

In  the  Courts  of  Justice  the  idea  was 
welcomed  and  quickly  naturalized. 
Their  lordships,  the  Judges,  made  fre- 
quent reference  to  the  hourly,  or  quar- 
ter-hourly, incentives  to  lucid  statement 
both  on  the  part  of  counsel  and  wit- 
nesses. The  Chief  Justice,  at  the  open- 
ing of  Term  (on  the  clock's  striking  in 
the  midst  of  his  address)  made  a  grace- 
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ful  allusion  to  "that  echo  of  old  bel- 
fries, to  which  I  hope  we  shall  pay  not 
less  heed  in  the  future  than  I  trust  we 
have  done  in  the  past."  The  barristers 
found  it  a  godsend,  especially  in  deal- 
ing with  witnesses.  One  instance  must 
suffice.  Elphinstone  Quirk  K.C.  was 
sounding  the  somewhat  tortuous  mind 
of  John  J.  Ketchum,  financier,  com- 
pany-promoter, and  mining  expert. 

"Now,"  said  he,  "in  the  allocation  of 
these  shares,  did  you  not,  as  a  fact, 
receive  for  yourself  £80,000  more  than 
was  originally  agreed,  as  a  sort  of 
sugar-plum?" 

"I  don't  remember,"  was  the  an- 
swer. 

"Think,  now!  Surely  you  can't  have 
forgotten  so  large  a  sum  as  that?" 

"I  handle  millions,  literally  millions." 

"Sir  [on  the  three-quarters  striking], 
dare  you,  with  that  awful  reminder  of 
the  sanctity  of  your  oath  ringing  in 
your  ears,— I  might  even  say  that  re- 
minder of  the  final  destination  of  all 
unsatisfactory  witnesses— dare  you,  I 
repeat,  profess  ignorance  on  this  vital 
point?" 

"Now  you've  mentioned  it,"  replied 
Mr.  Ketchum,  growing  visibly  paler, 
"I  fancy  I  did.  Anyhow,  I'll  ask  my 
clerk." 

In  several  divorce  cases  in  high  life 
the  same  method  was  successfully  em- 
ployed; but  in  the  police  courts  it  be- 
came almost  a  part  of  the  regular 
machinery,  in  the  hands  of  one  well- 
known  magistrate  even  an  instrument 
of  actual  humor. 

Of  course  the  theatres  promptly 
seized  upon  the  idea,  which  proves 
(what  has  never  really  been  doubted 
if  we  are  to  believe  their  managers) 
that  they  are  essentially  moral  factors 
in  the  social  scheme.  Several  leading 
houses,  at  great  expense,  introduced 
elaborate  chiming  apparatus  for  use  in 
high  tragedy  or  in  more  subtly  psycho- 
logical dramas.  A  vogue  of  virtue 
came  in  as  the  result.     Purity  and  in- 


nocence sore  beset  by  the  tempter 
(usually  a  peer  of  enormous  wealth), 
but  strengthened  to  nobler  resistance 
by  these  opportune  mentors,  formed  a 
popular  theme,  and  became  the  motive 
of  several  widely  effective  pieces  by 
hands  erstwhile  differently  employed. 
Chimes,  in  fact,  grew  an  indispensable 
stage  adjunct.  A  play  without  its 
musical  carillon,  coming  in  at  the  sav- 
ing nick,  was  as  flat  and  tasteless  to 
the  .public  as  a  ghostless  "Hamlet." 
Influential  assemblies  demanded  and 
acclaimed  the  high  or  low  born  virgin, 
falling  on  her  knees  at  the  stroke  of 
the  clock  and  thus  defeating  the  en- 
emy: lesser  houses  followed  suit;  and 
natural  gravitation  brought  it  to  the 
music-halls,  who  bettered  the  instruc- 
tion in  several  particulars. 

Schools  and  colleges  have,  by  rule 
and  tradition,  long  urged  the  claims 
of  the  perishing  hour,  and  the  new 
idea  therefore  was  not  strange  to 
them.  It  was  hardly,  however,  taken 
kindly  at  the  universities:  "Good  Lord! 
Another  rag  of  the  dons  to  keep  us  at 
work!  We  had  chapels,  proctors,  tu- 
tors, deans,  and  examinations  before!" 
Thus  exclaimed  the  suffering  world  in 
statu  pupillari.  Yet  cases  were  alleged 
of  gently-nurtured  youth  checked  on 
the  verge  of  baccarat,  bridge,  and 
deeper  vices,  by  the  auricular  warning. 
In  places  of  primary  instruction  it  met 
with  better  favor.  It  was  probably 
near  one  of  these,— a  London  Board 
School,  in  fact— that  a  number  of  in- 
fants engaged  in  polishing  the  icy 
pavement  with  their  feet  (whereby 
certain  men  of  business  fell  heavily 
with  strange  oaths),  were  checked  by 
an  urchin  of  tender  years  with  the 
startling  words:  "Hi,  there!  Wot  are 
yer  doin'?  Don't  cher  'ear  that  there 
bell?— 'Through  this  hour  no  foot  may 
sloide!'  "  It  was  said  that  throughout 
the  slippery  season  the  number  of  frac- 
tures from  falls  of  this  kind  were  ma- 
terially  lessened   by  the  teachers'  in- 
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culeation  of  the  rhyme,  and  its  literal 
acceptance  by  their  more  susceptible 
pupils. 

Very  few  instances  of  its  effect  came 
from  the  navy  and  army,  chiefly  per- 
haps because  its  members  as  a  rule 
are  not  in  touch  with  quarter-chiming 
clocks.  Bugles,  fifes,  drums,  whistles, 
and  the  like,  form  their  principal  re- 
minders of  duty.  Nevertheless,  there 
is  on  record  the  sarcastic  remark  of  a 
midshipman  on  leave,  when  the  mystic 
notes  were  interpreted  to  him:  "If  I 
couldn't  navigate  my  boat  without  say- 
ing my  prayers  twenty-four  times  a 
day  to  the  tune  the  old  cow  died  of, 
I'd  turn  her  over  to  a  country  parson." 
But  a  bluff  old  admiral,  when  his  niece 
(the  beautiful  Evelyn  Hope  aforesaid) 
broached  the  matter  to  him,  took  a 
higher  view.  "My  dear,"  he  said,  with 
almost  paternal  kindness;  "it's  really 
nothing  new,  only  the  true  sailor's  rule 
of  life  put  into  few  words.  A  good 
sailor  at  sea  is  always  praying  when 
he  isn't  swearing;  and  if  these  clever 
young  scientific  chaps  think  they  can 
do  without  it  (praying,  I  mean,  though 
the  other  has  its  uses  too),  they'll  find 
before  they  get  to  my  age  that  they 
can't."  It  should  be  said  that  Miss 
Hope,  who  greatly  admired  the  young 
editor,  had  taken  up  the  new  devo- 
tional usage  with  enthusiasm,  and  was 
urging  it  upon  her  friends  and  others 
with  considerable  success.  She  had 
even  carried  her  labors  as  far  as  the 
nearest  garrison  town;  and,  although 
depressed  by  the  objection  of  a  ser- 
geant of  infantry,  that  he  "couldn't 
carry  a  bloomin'  church-tower  on  his 
back  through  the  whole  of  South  Af- 
rica," was  now  cheered  by  a  belief  in 
the  colonel's  conversion  to  her  cause. 

It  was  doubtless  due  to  the  smaller 
theatres  and  music-halls  that  the  surg- 
ing street-populations  of  London  and 
the  provinces  became  sentimentally 
familiar  with  the  devout  rhyme. 
Masses    always   respond   to   emotional 


influences  more  readily  than  the  cul- 
tured (and  hardened)  few.  Perhaps, 
however,  sentimentally  is  not  the  right 
word  to  employ.  From  the  casual  tes- 
timony of  policemen,  car-conductors, 
charwomen,  and  other  such  useful  ser- 
vants of  the  public,  it  appears  that 
some  moral  effect  was  unquestionably 
produced.  Several  classes  of  roving 
delinquents  (male  and  female  and  only 
too  well-known  to  officers  of  the  Law) 
were  evidently  imbued  with  the  sense 
of  a  connection  between  church  and 
other  chimes  and  their  own  misdeeds, 
or  with  the  present  and  future  punish- 
ment of  them.  Probably  nothing  more 
than  a  vague  dread  of  impending  retri- 
bution, liable  to  be  unloosed  by  the  bells' 
motes,  caused  William  Sykes  of  Maryle- 
bone  (a  lineal  descendant  of  the  great- 
er scoundrel)  to  cease  from  "bashing" 
his  wife's  head  against  the  wall  when 
the  parish  clock  struck  nine.  "You  did 
right,  William,"  said  the  facetious 
magistrate  before  whom  the  pair  were 
brought  next  day.  "Always  stop  bash- 
ing her  head  when  the  clock  strikes; 
heads  were  not  made  to  bash,  and  be- 
sides the  word  is  of  low  etymology. 
Go  home  and  read  about  your  name- 
sake in  'Oliver  Twist'  (I  presume  the 
School  Board  has  attended  to  your 
secular  education?)  and  see  what  came 
of  his  bashing  his  wife  about.  He  got 
himself  hanged,  as  you  may  yourself 
remember." 

The  amount  of  influence  exerted  at 
the  opposite  end  of  the  social  scale 
(both  ends  presenting  the  same  prob- 
lem of  a  large  unemployed  class)  was 
more  difficult  to  gauge.  A  story  (un- 
vouched  for)  was,  however,  told  of  a 
noble  viscount  who,  calling  in  a  quite 
conventional  way  (with  a  jewel-case  in 
his  pocket)  on  the  wife  of  his  absent 
friend,  was  arrested  on  the  door-step 
by  the  Abbey  chimes.  "D those  con- 
founded bells!"  he  was  reported  to 
have  exclaimed,  quite  audibly,  adding 
with     equal     distinctness:     "No.     by 
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George!  I  won't.  I'll  do  something 
out  of  the  common,  something  original, 
something  almost  bizarre — I'll  go  back 
and  live  with  my  wife.  By  George, 
I  will!"    A  slight  mental  alienation,  or 

,  at  least  eccentricity,  was  the  cause  al- 
leged for  his  strange  behavior. 

On  the  great  toiling,  self-absorbed 
world  of  business,  official,  commercial, 
and   industrial,    the   airy   echo   might 

'hardly  be  supposed  to  have  made  any 
deep  mark.  Yet  instances  were  related 
of  men  being  moved,  even  to  the  point 
of  execration,  by  the  intruding  mes- 
senger. And  the  fact  could  not  be  de- 
nied that  convictions  for  crime  fell  off 
surprisingly  in  the  first  part  of  the 
year,  though  it  was  carefully  account- 
ed for  on  other  grounds  by  scientific 
experts.  Despite,  however,  the  sneers 
of  cynics  and  the  scepticism  of  doubt 
and  prejudice,  the  year  thus  ushered 
in  was  bright  with  promise  in  mv\ny 
ways.  Peace  ruled  throughout  the  Em- 
pire, save  for  the  inevitable  small  fusi- 
lade  on  its  borders.  Anglo-Saxons  of 
all  classes  in  the  English-speaking 
world  (for  the  moment)  spoke  well  of 
each  other  in  their  common  tongue.  At 
home  Englishmen  seemed  disposed  to 
live  contentedly  with  their  wives,  and 
Englishwomen  with  their  husbands; 
and  larger  families  were  talked  of  with 
favor.  Commerce  and  shipping  re- 
vived; capital  and  labor  were  on  better 
terms.  Bishops  and  clergy  differed 
less  on  points  of  ritual,  and  so  could 
spare  more  time  for  their  several  du- 
ties. Men  of  science  began  to  think 
that  the  Universe  might  after  all  have 
had  an  intelligent,  and  possibly  a  be- 
nevolent, Creator.  Idleness  was  dis- 
countenanced among  the  highest  as 
well  as  the  lowest;  and  plain  living, 
with  at  least  higher  thinking,  was 
found  to  have  attractions.  Literature 
developed  new  and  delightful  features. 
The  novelists  (always  responsive  to 
fresh  impulses)  found  fascinating 
themes  in  unthought-of  places.    Poetry 


was  studied;  and  young  ladies  in  ex- 
pensive schools  and  colleges  began  to 
read  verse  intelligently.  Art  reconsid- 
ered its  late  canons  and  ideals,  re- 
turned to  Greek  models  for  the  faces 
and  forms  of  men  and  women,  liked 
impressionism  less,  and  learned  to 
draw.  Altogether  life  assumed  a 
warmer  and  happier  tinge  for  young 
and  old. 

To  have  been  even  a  secondary 
agent  in  these  millennial  foreshadow- 
ings  was  worth  much;  and  so  the 
young  editor,  Mortimer  Bristowe,  es- 
teemed it.  Of  higher  value,  no  doubt, 
was  the  original  idea;  yet  his  own  task 
of  spreading  it  abroad  seemed  to  him, 
in  his  modesty,  deserving  of  almost 
equal  honor.  The  fact  was  that  the 
absorbed  theologian  who  had  started 
it  (he  was  now  deep  in  his  "Primitive 
Religions"  at  his  college  chambers) 
never  would  drive  home  his  darts.  In 
the  credit  of  the  movement  then,  for 
to  such  it  might  now  be  said  to  have 
grown,  he  had  a  rightful  share,  and 
the  thought  gave  him  a  grave  but  lofty 
pleasure.  A  carillon  In  the  English 
sense  (for  poets  and  foreigners  use  it 
with  wider  meaning)  might  be  only  a 
mechanical  toy,  a  turning  cylinder  jog- 
ging levers  and  bell-pulls,  but  he  had 
given  definite  speech  to  the  vibrations 
it  evolved.  He  had  made  the  ringing 
of  chimes  aids  to  human  virtue,  and 
the  common  hours  (with  even  their 
quarters)  canonical.  Sitting  in  his  den 
in  Fleet  Street  (a  comfortable  one,  it 
must  be  owned)  visions  of  his  achieve- 
ment flitted  before  him.  He  saw  peo- 
ple of  ail  degrees,— in  palaces,  country 
mansions,  and  town  houses,  in  offices, 
shops,  and  factories— helped  in  the 
mortal  moral  strife  by  his  endeavors. 
He  surveyed  the  solid  results,  partly 
set  forth  above;  and  then,  in  a  fatal 
moment,  he  wrote  an  article  calling 
attention  to  them. 

This  was  an  unlucky  mistake.  The 
new  year  had  now  run  through  its  first 
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four  months,  the  weather  was  warmer 
and  a  moral  reaction  might  reasonably 
be  expected.  To  say  it  was  a  great  one 
would  be  wrong.  But  unfortunately, 
just  after  his  article  appeared,  the 
Press  announced  an  atrocious  murder, 
a  bad  case  of  food-adulteration,  an  im- 
pending trial  for  divorce  in  the  world 
of  rank,  the  discovery  of  a  huge  com- 
mercial fraud,  and  an  ecclesiastical 
prosecution.  War,  also,  broke  out  with 
a  powerful  native  tribe  in  Central 
Africa. 

Nervous,  sensitive,  and  highly-strung, 
the  young  editor  braced  himself  for  the 
inevitable  ironies.  A  practical,  com- 
mon-sense world  would  not  spare  him. 
Nor  did  it;  but  his  club  was  consola- 
tory. 

"A  noble  effort  on  your  part,  Bris- 
towe,"  said  his  friend  Vansittart,  the 
critic,  in  the  smoking-room;  "and  if 
futile  all  the  more  worthy  of  an  ideal- 
ist." 

The  editor  smiled,  but  shook  his 
head.  He  spoke  little,  and  rarely  de- 
fended himself  or  his  theories. 

"But  I  doubt  if  it  is  really  futile," 
said  Sir  Manton  Trott,  the  benevolent 
traveller,  just  off  for  the  Upper  Nile. 
"I  should  be  only  too  glad  to  stay  and 
watch  its  development." 

"Almost  as  good  an  idea  as  the  Sal- 
vation Army,"  said  little  Peddlington. 
"Wish  I'd  started  it  myself." 

"As  a  psychological  experiment  I 
have  followed  it  with  interest,"  re- 
marked Hexton,  who  called  himself  a 
natural  philosopher.  "Admirably  syn- 
chronized, too;  no  time  in  the  world 
like  the  new  year  for  a  movement  of 
the  kind.    I  applaud  your  judgment." 

"The  social  organism,"  resumed  his 
friend,  the  critic,  "is  an  inscrutable 
puzzle.  At  one  time  a  pin-prick  will 
make  it  shiver  like  a  jelly,  at  another 
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a  bludgeon  leaves  it  unmoved.  I  have 
tried  both  in  my  capacity  of  critic,  but 
never  with  certain  results.  Yet  you 
have  undoubtedly  succeeded  in  popu- 
larizing a  religious  idea  with  the 
masses;  and  I  believe  your  Guild  of 
Hourly  Invocation  will  do  the  same 
with  what  is  supposed  to  be  the  upper 
class." 

"The  Guild  is  not  mine,"  said  Bris- 
towe,  flushing  slightly.  This  was  true. 
The  new  society,  bearing  some  faint 
resemblance  to  the  famous  household 
of  Little  Gidding,  was  the  outcome  of 
Evelyn  Hope's  enthusiasm,  fanned  no 
doubt  by  his  own.  But  now  there  were 
more  personal  reasons  why  he  did  not 
wish  to  mention  her  name  in  his  club, 
high  as  its  tone  towards  women  un- 
doubtedly was. 

Vansittart  looked  at  him  closely,  and 
saw  light.  "I  have  always  fancied  that 
idea  of  the  carillon,"  he  said  with  a 
change  of  manner,  "in  spite  of  my 
friendly  gibes.  There  is  something  sol- 
emn and  mysterious  in  horology;  and 
I  myself  never  hear  chimes  (except  the 
more  discordant)  without  a  subtle  sug- 
gestion of  things  beyond  our  ordinary 
consciousness.  A  new  religious  soci- 
ety, moreover,  is  full  of  potential  influ- 
ence. It  marks  a  return  to  the  sim- 
plicities of  childhood,  to  the  sublimi- 
ties of  a  faith  once  thought  dead.  Con- 
futing common-sense  and  scorning  sci- 
ence, it  gives  the  lie  to  experience,  and 
affronts  while  it  charms  our  under- 
standing. To-day  it  is  an  anachronism, 
a  survival;  yet  it  may  wield  more 
power  than  ever  before  in  history;  it 
may  outlast  empires  and  republics,  and 
realize  itself  in  forms  of  permanent 
beauty.  Therefore  I  wish  it  success; 
and  if  it  should  need  an  alternative 
title,  call  it  [he  smiled  significantly] 
call  it  the  Guild  of  Hope." 

A.  G.  Hyde. 
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The  vicissitudes  of  second-hand  books 
are  a  fascinating  study.  It  has  often 
been  written  upon,  but  new,  instances 
of  the  ups  and  downs  of  old  volumes 
are  continually  turning  up. 

There  are  many  stories  of  old  and 
rare  volumes,  and  Mr.  Salkeld  of 
Clapham  Road  tells  some  which  will 
bear  repeating. 

When  looking  over  an  old  book-stall 
at  Newcastle  he  espied  a  dumpy  small 
quarto  volume.  He  asked  the  price. 
"Half-a-crown,"  was  the  answer.  He 
paid  the  money,  and  tucking  it  under 
his  arm  he  went  across  to  one  of  the 
best  second-hand  booksellers  in  the 
town.  Showing  him  the  book  he  asked 
him  what  he  thought  of  it.  He  looked 
at  it  and  said  he  did  not  think  much. 
Mr.  Salkeld  turned  to  a  pamphlet  con- 
tained in  it:  Daybreak  among  the  In- 
dians. "What  do  you  think  of  that?" 
Then  he  turned  to  another,  The  Trial 
of  the  Witches,  printed  in  Boston.  "And 
of  that?"  And  then  over  to  a  third 
early  American  pamphlet. 

"Where  did  you  pick  that  up?"  asked 
the  bookseller,  seeing  he  had  got  a 
prize. 

"Of  our  old  friend  in  the  market."    I 

"I  don't  believe  it,  for  I  have  looked 
at  his  books  every  day,"  said  the  old 
Jew,  for  such  he  was. 

"Well,  let  us  go  over  to  him,"  said 
Mr.  Salkeld.  They  went  over.  "Do 
you  know  that?"  he  asked,  showing 
him  the  volume. 

"Yes,  I  have  taken  it  in  and  out  for 
two  years,  and  no  one  ever  asked  me 
the  price  before." 

The  first-named  pamphlet  was  sold 
for  £4  4s.,  the  second  for  £10,  and  the 
remainder  of  the  volume  for  about 
£6. 

Such  a  find  is  the  ambition  of  those 
who  daily  frequent  the  old  book-stalls, 


but  such  a  case  does  not  happen  every 
day. 

Some  years  ago  this  bookseller  was 
commissioned  by  an  Austrian  library 
to  purchase  a  book  bearing  upon  the 
family  history  of  the  Emperor  of  Aus- 
tria, which  was  to  be  sold  by  auction. 
They  put  a  limit  of  £50  which  they 
subsequently  raised  to  £100,  and  just 
before  the  sale  they  bade  him  buy  it 
at  any  price.  The  day  of  the  sale  came, 
the  lot  was  put  up,  Mr.  Salkeld  made 
a  bid  of  one  shilling,  and  for  a  shilling 
it  was  knocked  down  to  him!  "How 
was  this?"  I  asked.  There  had  been 
a  dispute  about  the  lot  before,  two  bid- 
ders both  claimed  ( to  have  bought  it; 
and  it  was  while  almost  all  the  tongues 
were  wagging  over  this  little  episode 
that  this  valuable  book  was  sold  by 
public  auction  for  twelve  pence. 

"You  did  not  get  much  commission 
out  of  that,"  I  said  tentatively.  He 
smiled  and  intimated  that  the  pur- 
chasers made  it  well  worth  his  while. 

The  world  is  his  who  waits.  This  is 
true  for  the  bookseller  as  for  others. 
Two  or  three  copies  of  the  account  of 
the  Jubilee  of  George  III.  fell  into  Mr. 
Salkeld's  hands.  They  were  put  into 
a  catalogue  at  2s.  6d.  each,  but  they 
did  not  go.  Time  slipped  along,  the 
Jubilee  of  Queen  Victoria  was  at  hand. 
He  put  them  in  again,  this  time  at  a 
guinea  apiece,  and  at  that  price  they 
went. 

Books  and  pamphlets  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  were  the  rage  at  one 
time,  and  Mr.  Salkeld  bought  up  these 
books  largely.  The  rage  suddenly  sub- 
sided and  he  found  his  shelves  loaded 
with  these  books,  but  curiously  enough 
the  fashion  for  them  revived,  especial- 
ly among  Americans,  and  he  sold  off 
many  pounds'  worth  to  meet  the  de- 
mand. 
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The  risks  that  books  run  may  be 
seen  by  the  following  examples.  A 
valuable  volume— first  edition  of  Sir  J. 
Elliott's  The  Governor— &  small  octavo 
book,  had  been  brought  out  for  a  cus- 
tomer to  inspect.  Though  containing 
the  autograph  of  Lord  Cecil  of  Eliza- 
bethan fame  it  was  not  sold.  Some 
days  afterwards  Mr.  Salkeld  was  look- 
ing over  the  boxes  of  old  books  outside 
his  shop,  when  lo!  in  a  sixpenny  box 
he  spied  the  precious  volume.  For 
some  days  it  had  been  picked  up  and 
put  down  again,  and  all  the  while  the 
handlers  of  the  same  unwittingly 
missed  the  opportunity  of  getting  for 
twenty-four  farthings  what  afterwards 
went  for  £4.  It  had  probably  been 
carelessly  laid  on  a  sixpenny  heap,  and 
so  was  taken  out  with  the  lot. 

Another  valuable  book  did  not  fare 
so  well.  It  was  Chapman's  translation 
of  Homer's  Iliad.  It  was  taken  up 
from  a  pile  by  a  customer,  and  £5  was 
its  price,  but  it  was  not  sold.  A  day 
or  so  after  Mr.  Salkeld  thought  he 
would  have  a  look  at  it,  but  it  was  not 
to  be  found.    Since  it  had  been  brought 
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out  a  lot  of  rubbish  had  been  sent  off 
to  the  mill  to  be  destroyed.  The  cover 
and  title  being  discovered,  it  was  evi- 
dent that  it  had  gone  off  with  the 
waste.  A  messenger  was  sent  off  at 
once  to  the  office  of  the  millowners, 
and  obtained  an  order  to  search  the 
sacks  which  had  been  sent.  On  his 
arrival  he  was  told  that  some  of  the 
books  had  been  turned  into  pulp,  but 
he  might  look  at  the  rest.  With  heavy 
heart  and  anxious  eyes  he  began  the 
search.  One  and  another  book  was 
turned  over.  At  last— could  it  be?  Yes, 
there  was  the  wandering  Chapman,  in 
a  sad  plight,  but  whole  in  its  text  It 
was  brought  home  and  had  to  be  sold 
for  £4,  though  eventually  it  fetched  a 
good  deal  more  when  done  up. 

The  gentleman  whoj  had  inspected 
the  book  had  laid  it  down  on  the  heap 
of  rubbish  which  was  immediately 
carted  away,  and  but  for  the  happy  de- 
sire to  have  a  look  at  the  volume  and 
the  prompt  search  for  it,  in  an  hour  or 
two  it  would  have  been  reduced  to 
pulp,  worth  few  pence  a  pound. 

J.  P.  Hobson. 
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The  inclusion  of  Fanny  Burney  in 
the  Macmillan  series  of  English  Men 
of  Letters,  seems  likely  to  stimulate 
reprints  of  her  books.  Already  new 
editions  of  "Evelina"  and  "Cecilia", 
both  illustrated  and  both  edited  by 
Mr.  Brimley  Johnson,  have  been  pub- 
lished. 

Anna  Alice  Chapin,  author  of  the 
"Wonderful  Tales  from  Wagner"  and 
several  other  books  of  a  similar  class 
published     by    the     Harpers,     was    a 


school  girl  of  17  when  she  wrote  her 
first  book  of  "wonderful  tales."  De- 
spite her  youth,  the  little  volume  had 
a  substantial  success,  and  all  her 
books  are  reported  by  the  publishers 
as  having  a  steady  sale. 

Last  year's  literary  output  in  Eng- 
land was  considerably  in  excess  of 
that  of  the  preceding  year,  the  figures 
being  7,381  and  6,044.  There  was  a 
slight  increase  in  theology  and  a  con- 
siderable   increase    in    fiction.     There 
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was  an  increase  also  in  publications 
in  the  fields  of  art  and  science,  but 
history  and  biography  have  been  in  a 
stable  condition  for  the  last  three 
years. 

The  monument  to  Mr.  Stevenson 
which  is  to  be  erected  in  St.  Giles' 
High  Kirk  at  Edinburgh,  which  it  was 
expected  would  be  ready  by  last  sum- 
mer, is  not  yet  completed.  M.  Saint 
Gaudens  who  was  to  execute  the 
work,  has  been  suffering  from  ill 
health,  but  he  has  now  remodeled  the 
bas-relief  which  forms  the  body  of  the 
memorial,  and  it  is  being  cast  in  Paris. 

Some  of  the  qualities  which  show 
themselves  in  Mrs,  Humphry  Ward's 
fiction  may  be  explained  by  the  fact 
that  she  has  been  fortunate  always  in 
having  continual  domestic  association 
with  brilliant  men.  She  is  the  daughter 
of  Thomas  Arnold,  a  grand-daughter 
of  the  famous  Dr.  Arnold  of  Rugby, 
and  a  niece  of  Matthew  Arnold.  Her 
husband,  Thomas  Humphry  Ward,  is 
a  man  of  unusual  attainments  and 
culture,  who  is  perhaps  best  known 
for  his  edition  of  the  English  Poets. 

The  Academy  reports  that  the  cradle 
and  the  old  home  of  "Punch"  are  dis- 
appearing almost  simultaneously;  for 
now  the  "Shakespeare  Head"  in  Wych 
street  is  falling  before  the  house 
breakers.  In  the  forties  the  tavern 
still  performed  the  function  of  the 
modern  club,  and  a  small  circle  of 
friends,  among  whom  were  Henry 
Mayhew,  Sterling  Coyne,  and  W.  H. 
Wills,  used  to  meet  at  the  "Shake- 
speare's Head."  In  the  large  upstairs 
room  the  idea  of  a  new  comic  paper 
was  first  talked  over.  It  was  to  be 
called  "Pen  and  Palette."  But  Henry 
Mayhew  prevailed  with  the  present 
name.  It  was  from  the  "Shakespeare's 
Head"  too  that  the  first  sole  editor  of 


"Punch"  came;  for  Mark  Lemon  (who 
long  had  to  endure  the  nickname  of 
"the  literary  potman")  had  assisted 
his  mother  in  the  management  of  the 
house. 

An  English  magazine  has  introduced 
a  serial  of  a  novel  kind  described  as 
"A  Romance  that  is  Never  to  End". 
In  the  introductory  paragraphs  it  is 
explained,  "The  principle  upon  which 
this  story  is  constructed  is  very 
simple.  We  take  the  chief  events  of 
the  month  and  use  them  as  the  central 
incidents  of  a  series  of  short  stories, 
each  of  which,  while  complete  in  it- 
self, is  linked  on  to  all  its  predecessors 
and  to  those  which  come  after  it,  by 
its  bearing  upon  the  fortunes  of  the 
Gordon  family  whose  widely  scattered 
members  are  at  the  heart  of  most  hu- 
man affairs  in  all  parts  of  the  world." 
It  is  a  daring  experiment,  and  it  is  a 
matter  of  doubt  how  readers  will  take 
to  an  interminable  serial  with  refer- 
ence to  which  they  can  never  tell  how 
it  is  "going  to  come  out". 

Among  the  Prior  and  Harley  papers 
which  are  about  to  be  published  by 
the  Royal  Commission  on  Historical 
Manuscripts,  are  some  letters  ad- 
dressed to  Matthew  Prior  by  Swift. 
One  of  these  narrates  as  follows  the 
occasion  of  Dryden's  writing  the  well 
known  three  caustic  lines  on  Jacob 
Tonson  in  1698: 

Mr.  Godfrey  Kneller  has  drawn  at 
length  the  picture  of  your  friend  Jacob 
Tonson,  which  he  shewed  Mr.  Dryden, 
who  desired  to  give  a  touch  of  his  pen- 
sill,  and  underneath  it  writ  these  three 
verses: 

"With  leering  look,  bull  faced,  and 
freckled  fair, 

With  frowsy  pores  poisoning  the  am- 
bient air, 

With  two  left  leggs  and  Judas-colored 
hair." 
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"BRING  FORTH   WITH   THEE  EV- 
ERY   LIVING    THING." 

At  Christmas  time  I  did  arise, 

And  took  my  pilgrim  staff  in  hand; 
Among  the  simple  as  the  wise 
To  seek  my  Christ  through  all  the 
land. 
I  sought  Him  long;  I  sought  Him 

far; 
I  was  not  led  by  any  Star. 

In  palace  high  I  found  Him  not, 
Although   men  hailed  Him  King  of 
All; 
Nor  yet  in  any  peasant's  cot, 
Though  lowly  He  and  meek  withal. 
I  sought  Him  long;  I  sought  Him 

far; 
I  was  not  led  by  any  Star. 

I  found  a  church  both  great  and  fair 
Where  men  did  burn  the  incense  fine; 
I  saw  the  tapers  flicker  there— 
I  did  not  see  Him  at  the  shrine. 
I  sought  Him  long;  I  sought  Him 

far; 
I  was  not  led  by  any  Star. 

At  length  when  all  my  strength  was 
spent 
—For  I  had  sought  Him  so  in  vain— 
And  stony  was  the  way  I  went, 
My    pilgrim    staff    was    snapped    in 
twain. 
I  sought  Him  long;  I  sought  Him 

far; 
I  was  not  led  by  any  Star. 

Afar  I  was  from  hearth-side  glow, 
And  barred  each  door  where  I  would 
stay, 
I  turned  me  to  a  stable  low 
To  shelter  me  till  break  of  day. 
I  sought  Him  long;  I  sought  Him 

far; 
I  was  not  led  by  any  Star. 

Fair  shone  the  place  with   wondrous 

fire, 

Within,  the  beasts  were  gathered  all; 

The  browsing  kine  from  out  the  byre, 

The  horse  and  ass  from  stable  stall. 

I  sought  Him  long;  I  sought  Him 

far; 
I  was  not  led  by  any  Star. 


And  in  their  midst  a  Babe  new-born, 

A  smiling  Babe  was  on  the  hay, 
Which   feared   in   naught   the   oxen's 
horn; 
A  shepherd's  dog  beside  Him  lay. 
I  sought  Him  long;  I  sought  Him 

far; 
I  was  not  led  by  any  Star. 

Doubting,  I  stayed  me  at  the  sill. 
The  beasts  were  met  from  fold  and 
road, 
Which  yield  their  lives  at  man  his  will, 
Which  bear  the  burthen,   brook  the 
goad. 
I  sought  Him  long;  I  sought  Him 

far; 
I  was  not  led  by  any  Star. 

There  warm  He  lay  whom  men  cast 
forth, 
There  safe  He  lay   whom  men  be- 
trayed, 
Who  chose  among  the  beasts  His  birth, 
—I     kneeled    beside     the     sill     and 
prayed; 
And  found  Him  thus  I  sought  so 

far; 
I  was  not  led  by  any  Star. 

Dora  Greenwell  McChesney. 

The   Spectator. 


LOVE'S    MURDERER. 

Since  Love  is  dead,  stretched  here  be- 
tween us,  dead, 

Let  us  be  sorry  for  the  quiet  clay: 

Hope  and  offence  alike  have  passed 
away. 

The  glory  long  had  left  his  vanquished 
head, 

Poor  shadowed  glory  of  a  distant  day  J 

But  can  you  give  no  pity  in  its)  stead? 

I  see  your  hard  eyes  have  no  tears,  to 
shed, 

But  has  your  heart  no  kindly  word  to 
say? 

Were- you  his  murderer,  or  was  it  I? 
I  do  not  care  to  ask,  there  is  no  need. 
Since  gone  is  gone,  and  dead  is  dead 

indeed, 
What  use  to  wrangle  of  the  how  and 

why? 
I  take  all  blame,  I  take  it.     Draw  not 

nigh! 
Ah,    do    not    touch    him,    lest    Love's 

corpse  should  bleed! 
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ON  THE  PROGRESS  OF  MEDICINE  SINCE  1803.* 


An  attempt  to  review  within  the 
limits  of  a  short  article  the  advance  of 
medicine  and  surgery  in  the  century 
now  ended  will,  we  fear,  be  consid- 
ered unduly  courageous,  if  not  rash. 
It  can  only  be  made  with  large  limita- 
tions. It  will  be  impossible  to  go  into 
detail  in  any  direction,  and  many  im- 
portant departments  of  the  subject 
must  be  entirely  omitted.  What  will 
be  aimed  at  is  to  show  the  main  lines 
of  advance  in  certain  parts  only  of  the 
science  and  art  of  medicine. 

It  may  be  said  with  sufficient  ap- 
proach to  truth  that  all  departures 
from  health  rest  upon  one  or  more  of 
three  main  causes.  The  first  of  these 
can  be  described  shortly  by  saying 
that  "the  machine  is  out  of  order." 
That  the  tendency  of  all  vital  action 
is  towards  frequent  imperfection  is 
not  surprising  when  we  consider  the 
highly  complex  chemical  and  physio- 
logical changes  constantly  going  on  in 
the  body,   the  interdependence  of  the 


various  organs,  the  relation  of  all  to 
the  nervous  system,  the  immense  va- 
riety of  the  external  conditions  in 
which  lives  are  passed,  and  the 
frailty  of  human  nature  generally.  It 
is  much  more  wonderful  that  some 
people  should  ever  be  well  than  that 
they  should  often  be  ill. 

The  second  cause  of  ill-health  put 
diagrammatically  is  "growing  old."  It 
includes  all  diseases  depending  upon 
degenerative  changes  of  tissue.  The 
bodily  tissues  vary  immensely  in  their 
original  and  inherited  quality.  The 
poor  ones  wear  out  early;  the  good 
ones  later.  But  to  all  the  end  inevi- 
tably comes,  and  no  advance  of  medi- 
cine will  interfere  with  the  general 
law  of  dissolution,  or  even  greatly 
postpone  the  date  at  which  it  cornea 
into  effect.  Death  from  natural  decay 
is  as  much  a  law  of  the  universe  as 
life,  and  not  less  beneficent.  But  it  is 
not  always  limited  to  old  age  as  reck- 
oned   by    years,    and    the    process    of 
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wearing  out  often  extends  over  a  long 
period  of  time. 

The  third  cause  of  disease  is  the  in- 
vasion of  the  healthy  organism  by 
malign  influences  from  without,  or  by 
their  development  from  within.  This 
great  class  includes  all  accidental  in- 
juries, all  fevers,  many  inflammations, 
all  forms  of  malaria,  all  tuberculous 
diseases,  and  all  new  growths.  It  is 
in  this  department  of  medicine  that 
the  great  triumphs  of  the  nineteenth 
century  have  chiefly  been  witnessed, 
and  it  is  the  progress  of  medicine  and 
surgery  in  this  direction  that  we  shall 
specially  attempt  to  describe.  It  is 
necessary  to  begin  by  recalling  the 
state  of  things  which  prevailed  in  the 
medical  world  a  hundred  years  ago. 

Let  us  think  for  a  moment  of  the 
sciences  upon  which  modern  medicine 
rests,  and  then  of  the  condition  of  the 
art  of  medicine.  At  the  dawn  of  the 
nineteenth  century  chemistry  was  in 
its  infancy.  Priestley  had  discovered 
oxygen  in  1774.  John  Dalton  had  for- 
mulated the  atomic  theory— i.e.  the 
laws  which  govern  the  physics  of 
gases— in  1800.  The  study  of  chemis- 
try was  the  fashion.  Lord  Cockburn 
tells  us  that  "the  younger  men  of  good 
education  were  immersed  in  chemis- 
try," and  again  that  "the  Liberal 
young  men  in  Edinburgh  lived  upon 
Lavoisier."  The;  talk  of  the  salons 
was  of  chemistry  even  more  than  of 
politics  and  literature.  A  door  had 
been  opened  into  a  new  world,  and  all 
were  eagerly  trying  to  look  through  it. 
Meantime  there  was  not  much  to  be 
clearly  seen.  Volta  had  demonstrated 
the  identity  of  galvanism  and  electric- 
ity in   1800. 

Human  anatomy,  so  far  as  it  could 
be  discerned  by  the  unaided  eye,  was 
fairly  well  known.  Almost  every  part 
had  been  named,  but  few  were  under- 
stood. Some  one  said  that  "anatomists 
were  like  postmen;  they  knew  all  the 
streets  and  the  houses,  but  nothing  at 


all  of  what  went  on  in  the  houses." 
Physiology  was  in  its  infancy.  Har- 
vey's immortal  discovery  was  nearly 
200  years  old,  but  no  great  advance 
had  been  made  in  the  interval.  Phys- 
iologists were  waiting  for  a  modern 
microscope  and  for  improved  methods 
of  research.  Pathology,  the  study  of 
the  origin  of  diseased  conditions,  and 
of  the  structural  changes  produced  by 
them,  was  in  its  infancy.  It  waited 
for  Rudolf  Virchow.  Even  on  the 
surgical  side  not  much  of  practical 
value  had  so  far  grown  out  of  pathol- 
ogy, Hunter's  operation  for  the  cure 
of  aneurism  by  ligature  of  the  artery 
being  perhaps  the  only  one  which  at 
that  time  could  have  been  quoted  as 
a  direct  result  of  pathological  study 
on  the  part  of  the  surgeon  who  de- 
vised and  first  practised  it. 

Operative  surgery  was  in  advance 
of  medicine,  as  from  its  nature  it  al- 
ways tends  to  be.  "Its  note  was  man- 
ual skill,  meaning  by  this  rapidity, 
courage,  and  perfection  in  doing  sure- 
ly and  neatly  what  had  to  be  done. 
The  great  surgeon  was  he  who  could 
amputate  a  limb  in  the  smallest  num- 
ber of  seconds."  But  the  mortality 
was  frightful,  and  it  did  not  seem  to 
be  considered  the  first  duty  of  the  sur- 
geon to  think  how  it  could  be  dimin- 
ished. It  was  supposed  to  be  due  to 
influences  beyond  his  control.  The 
same  was  true  of  midwifery.  In  the 
absence  of  precise  statistics  only  gen- 
eral statements  can  be  made,  but  it  is 
certain  that  both  from  the  inevitable 
risks  of  difficult  parturition,  and  from 
blood-poisoning  after  childbirth,  the 
midwifery  mortality  was  many  times 
greater  than  it  is  at  present.  Practi- 
cal medicine  received  but  little  aid 
from  accurate  diagnosis  or  from  hy- 
giene. It  rested,  as  to  diagnosis,  on  the 
precarious  basis  of  observation,  and  as 
to  treatment,  on  the  still  more  untrust- 
worthy one  of  experience — i.e. "on  the 
empirical    evidence    of    the    power    of 
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certain  drugs  or  methods  to  do  good 
under  conditions  believed  to  be  the 
same  as  those  which  called  for  treat- 
ment. "Experience"  was  under  the 
dominion  of  hypotheses  which  were 
mostly  baseless.  It  is  not,  however, 
necessary  to  withhold  a  certain  meas- 
ure of  respect  from  that  stage  of  the 
development  of  the  science  and  art  of 
medicine. 

Observation  must  precede  the  birth 
of  real  knowledge.  In  many  cases  em- 
piricism and  observation  guided  the 
best  physicians  of  the  unscientific  ages 
to  remedies  which  we  cannot  doubt 
were  potent  for  good;  and  it  is  prob- 
able that  physicians  often  acquired  a 
power  of  minute  and  correct  observa- 
tion which  is  more  rare  now  than  it 
was  then.  The  two  great  remedies  of 
the  eighteenth  century— bleeding  and 
the  giving  of  mercury— were,  it  is  cer- 
tain, often  of  great  value.  They  were 
prescribed  by  men  who  could  not  talk 
about  arterial  tension,  they  did  not 
know  the  condition  by  name,  they  had 
no  real  knowledge  of  how  it  tells  upon 
the  heart  and  leads  to  degeneration  of 
the  main  organs  of  elimination.  But 
the  sagacious  among  them  recognized 
high  arterial  tension  by  the  pulse,  and 
they  arrived  somehow  at  the  two 
modes  of  relieving  it,  which  could  not 
be  improved  upon  now.  They  gave 
mercury  and  they  bled.1 

On  the  other  hand,  these  same  pow- 
erful weapons  were  often  used  un- 
wisely, and  with  disastrous  results. 
Practitioners  of  mediocre  ability,  of 
which  there  must  always  be  many, 
were  more  dangerous  without  the 
modern  aids  to  diagnosis  than  they  are 
with  them.  And  besides  the  practi- 
tioners there  was  the  vast  body  of 
perfectly  ignorant  people  who  were 
fond  of  doctoring  themselves  and  their 
neighbors,  and  for  whom  faith  healing 
and  homoeopathy  would  have  been 
safer  weapons  than  the  mercury  and 
bloodletting    then    in     fashion.       The 

1  "The  Progress  of  Medicine  in  the  Victorian 
Era,"   by  E.  G.   Anderson,    M.  D. 


note  of  modern  medicine  is  precision. 
Everywhere,  and  by  a  variety  of 
means,  the  physician  seeks  for  precise 
knowledge.  He  is  no  longer  content  to 
be  guided  to  a  diagnosis  by  facial  ex- 
pression and  by  his  own  unaided  eyes 
and  fingers.  He  looks,  with  the  aid  of 
modem  instruments,  into  the  eye,  the 
larynx,  and  other  organs;  he  measures 
the  heart,  and  the  size  of  its  cavities; 
he  listens  to  the  sounds  of  the  chest, 
observes  the  reflexes,  tests  the  nutri- 
tional condition  of  nerves  and  muscles, 
and  records  the  temperature.  With 
the  help  of  a  modern  microscope  he 
studies  the  blood.  He  asks,  by  all 
these  new  powers  of  observation,  for 
a  precise  diagnosis,  and  having,  as  he 
thinks,  found  it,  he  demands  from  the 
pharmacologist  or  organic  chemist 
weapons  which  he  can  trust  to  do  pre- 
cisely that  to  the  organism  that  he 
wants  done.  Horace  Walpole,  in  his 
"Letters,"  gives  us  many  examples  of 
the  quackery  of  the  eighteenth-century 
drawing-rooms,  examples  which  would 
no  doubt  be  easily  matched  at  the 
present  day.  He  was  a  valetudinarian 
himself,  and,  like  most  of  that  class, 
he  despised  doctors,  and  had  an  exag- 
gerated respect  for  his  own  opinion 
on  medical  subjects.  He  made  the 
mistake  of  thinking  that  interest  con- 
doned ignorance.  For  example,  meet- 
ing his  niece's  husband,  Lord  Walde- 
grave,  at  his  club,  evidently  seriously 
ill  (Lord  Waldegrave  was  sickening 
with  severe  smallpox,  of  which  he 
died  a  few  days  later),  Walpole's  ad- 
vice was,  "Go  home  at  once,  my  dear 
sir,  and  take  James's  powder.  I  as- 
sure you  it  is  the  one  thing  in  the 
world  that  does  good  in  conditions  like 
yours."  Lord  Waldegrave  was  much 
obliged  for  the  suggestion,  and  went 
home  and  acted  upon  it.  Walpole  was 
not  to  blame  for  not  recognizing  se- 
vere smallpox  before  the  eruption  ap- 
peared, or  for  not  knowing  the  com- 
position  of  James's  powder;   his   mis- 
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take  was  in  giving  advice  without 
knowing  anything  about  the  illness  or 
the  remedy.  It  is  rash  to  say  what 
amateurs  will  not  do,  but  no  respect- 
able doctor  at  the  present  day  would 
be  so  hardy  as  to  order  James's  pow- 
der before  trying  at  any  rate  to  find 
out  the  nature  of  the  illness.  When 
did  the  change  of  system  begin? 
When  did  doctors  begin  to  take  pains 
to  discover  what  was  wrong  before  at- 
tempting to  correct  it?  or  perhaps  we 
should  rather  say,  When  did  they  be- 
gin to  leave  off  guessing  and  try  to 
investigate?  It  is  impossible  to  trace 
all  the  steps  of  the  process,  and  cer- 
tainly the  nineteenth  century  was  well 
advanced  before  any  great  change  oc- 
curred in  this  direction.  England  and 
Scotland  were  not,  apparently,  behind 
France  in  diagnostic  skill.  Christison, 
with  his  appreciation  of  humor,  shows 
us  how  even  a  man  of  Broussais's 
position  was  governed  in  his  diagnos- 
tic judgment  by  trifling  and  fallacious 
signs.  "Coming  to  a  patient  in  the 
ward  with  a  pointed  tongue,  clean  all 
but  a  streak  down  its  centre,  'Ah!'  ex- 
claimed he,  'la  langue  pointue!  Voila.! 
signe  infaillible  d'une  gastrite.  Any 
appetite?'  'Appetite?  Yes,  I  could  eat 
a  horse.'  'Neanmoins  c'est  gastrite. 
Any  thirst?'  'No;  no  thirst.'  Nean- 
moins gastrite.  Any  pain  in  the 
stomach?'  'No;  none  at  all.'  'Nean- 
moins  voila.  la  langue  pointue;  c'est 
gastrite!  Cinquante  sangsues  a.  l'esto- 
mac!'  "  This  was  in  1820,  and  from 
a  man  of  renown  in  the  Paris  school. 
At  the  best,  under  such  conditions, 
diagnosis  was  only  guesswork.  It  was 
not  science.  The  nascent  spirit  of 
modern  medicine  may,  however,  be 
said  to  date  from  1796,  when  Jenner 
made  known  his  great  discovery  of  the 
method  of  producing  immunity  to  the 
contagion  of  smallpox  by  the  inocula- 
tion of  cowpox.  He  arrived  at  this 
discovery  by  a  critical  study  of  other 
people's  observations,   and  by  putting 


them  to  the  test  of  experiment.  The 
tradition  that  persons  who  had  con- 
tracted cowpox  would  not  take  small- 
pox was  very  widely  spread  in  the 
various  dairy  counties  of  England  and 
Ireland,  and  in  Switzerland.  The  virus 
of  cowpox  had  even  been  deliberately 
inserted  in  more  than  one  case  in  or- 
der to  escape  smallpox.  It  was  Jen- 
ner's  great  glory  that  he  tested  the 
truth  of  this  common  tradition,  and 
conceived  the  idea  of  passing  the  pro- 
tective lymph  through  an  indefinite 
number  of  human  beings.  In  that  idea 
lay  the  deliverance  of  mankind  from  a 
grievous  plague,  but  it  contained  fur- 
ther the  germs  of  a  large  part  of  mod- 
ern medicine,  germs  which  were  des- 
tined, however,  to  remain  quiescent 
for  more  than  fifty  years. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth 
century  Edinburgh  was  for  long  the 
only  medical  school  of  fame  or  repute 
in  the  British  Empire.  The  explana- 
tion of  this  is  not  difficult  to  find, 
though  the  conditions  of  the  Edin- 
burgh school,  trammelled  as  it  was  by 
being  practically  controlled  by  the 
town  council,  were  not,  one  would  sup- 
pose, specially  favorable.  The  higher 
standard  of  primary  education  in  Scot- 
land was,  no  doubt,  an  Important  fac- 
tor. Lads  of  marked  ability  from  all 
the  parish  schools  were  encouraged  to 
go  to  Edinburgh.  The  cost  of  univer- 
sity teaching  and  living  was  small 
enough  to  allow  many  of  these  lads  to 
act  upon  the  advice,  and  the  Scotch 
character  helped  them  to  distinction 
when  they  were  there.  It  is  obvious, 
too,  that  Edinburgh  gained  largely  by 
the  absence  of  competition  and  by  the 
value  of  its  professional  Chairs.  It 
not  only  had  the  pick  of  all  the  ablest 
students,  but  it  attracted  and  kept  the 
best  professors.  There  was  nothing 
in  the  United  Kingdom  which  would 
tempt  a  good  teacher  to  leave  Edin- 
burgh. In  London,  medical  education 
then,  as  now,  was  carried  on  at  many 
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centres,  no  one  of  which  could  com- 
pete with  Edinburgh  in  size  or  in  the 
emoluments  paid  to  its  teachers.  There 
was,  however,  a  reverse  side  to  the 
medal.  The  professors  at  Edinburgh, 
being  better  off  there  than  anywhere 
else,  stayed  on  too  long.  New  blood 
was  rarer  at  Edinburgh  than  even 
elsewhere.  The  three  Munros,  for  in- 
stance, monopolized  the  Chairs  of  An- 
atomy, Surgery,  and  Physiology  for 
141  years.  Duncan  taught  as  a  pro- 
fessor for  thirty-nine  years,  Gregory 
for  forty-five  years,  Hope  for  fifty -three 
years,  Thomson  for  forty  years.  It  is 
certain  that  new  ideas  were  in  each 
of  these  cases  not  assimilated  for 
more  than  a  fraction  of  these  long 
periods.  As  the  professors  examined 
their  own  students,  the  school  did  not 
suffer  in  comparison  with  others,  but 
the  progress  of  scientific  medicine  cer- 
tainly suffered.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  organization  of  the  bedside  medi- 
cal teaching  was  much  better  at  Edin- 
burgh than  at  the  best  of  the  London 
schools,  such  as  St.  Bartholomew's. 
Even  as  late  as  1820  Christison  re- 
cords that  there  was  practically  no 
clinical  teaching  on  the  medical  side 
at  Bartholomew's,  and  no  students. 
He  cannot  remember  learning  any- 
thing at  all  from  the  three  physicians 
there.  The  surgical  students,  of  which 
there  were  several  hundreds,  never 
entered  a  medical  ward: — 

Nevertheless,  men  with  only  this 
training  were  passed  annually  in  hun- 
dreds by  the  London  College  of  Sur- 
geons into  the  ranks  of  the  general 
practitioners  of  England.  I  could  thus 
easily  understand  subsequently  the 
superiority  of  the  general  practitioners 
educated  at  Edinburgh,  where  medi- 
cine proper  held  a  prominent  place  in 
the  system  of  hospital  instruction,  the 
preference  in  which  they  were  held  in 
England,  and  their  success  and  reputa- 
tion, especially  in  most  of  the  large 
English  county  towns. 

Sir   James    Paget,    in    his    autobiog- 


raphy, confirms  all  that  Christison 
said  as  to  the  teaching  at  St.  Bar- 
tholomew's at  that  date.  In  1842  only 
thirty  students  entered  there  for  the 
lectures  on  anatomy,  and  it  was  in 
that  year  only  that  physiology  began 
to  be  taught  as  a  separate  subject.  A 
few  years  earlier  Paget  could  find  at 
Bartholomew's  no  microscope  at  all 
when  he  wanted  one.  The  importance 
and  better  organization  of  the  medical 
school  at  Edinburgh,  as  contrasted 
with  any  one  of  the  schools  in  England 
during  the  first  quarter  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  make  it  fitting  to  be- 
gin the  study  of  the  progress  of  medi- 
cine in  the  century,  and  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  with  a  brief  mention  of 
some  of  the  leaders  of  medicine  at 
Edinburgh  a  hundred  years  or  so  ago. 
An  early  worker  in  the  direction  of 
scientific  medicine  was  Dr.  James 
Currie.  He  studied  the  effects  of  cold 
affusion  in  fever,  and  published  a 
series  of  carefully  recorded  thermo- 
metrical  observations.  Currie  died  in 
1805,  and  his  epitaph  at  Sidmouth 
runs  thus: — 

Art  taught  by  thee  shall  o'er  the  burn- 
ing frame 

The  healing  freshness  pour,  and  bless 
thy  name. 

He  was  the  father  of  much  that  is 
valuable  in  hydrotherapeutics.  Clini- 
cal surgery  was  first  taught  at  Edin- 
burgh in  1803  by  James  Russell,  who 
succeeded  in  getting  a  Chair  endowed 
with  501.  a  year  out  of  "Bishops 
Rents."  He  held  the  Chair  himself  for 
many  years,  and  then,  at  the  age  of 
eighty-one,  sold-  it  to  James  Syme  for 
an  annuity  of  300?.  for  the  rest  of  his 
life.  Dr.  James  Gregory  (1753-1821) 
was  a  ruling  spirit  in  Edinburgh  for 
nearly  fifty  years.  He  took  over  and 
completed  his  father's  lectures  at  the 
age  of  twenty,  and  he  was  a  profes- 
sor himself  at  twenty-three.  His 
measures  for  the  cure  of  disease  were 
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sharp  and  incisive.     Gregorian  physic 
ruled  medical  practice  through  his  pu- 
pils for  many  years,  and  in  all  quar- 
ters of  the  British  Empire.    He  is  de- 
scribed   by    Sir   Robert   Christison   as 
a  consummate  professor  and  a  lecturer 
of  the  highest  order.     He  belonged  to 
the  noble  army  of  fighters.      It  was 
greatly  due  to  him  that  a  permanent 
medical    staff    was    appointed   at    the 
Edinburgh  Infirmary.     Up  to  his  time 
all    the   members    of   the   Colleges    of 
Physicians   and   Surgeons   took   turns, 
for   a    month   each,    in   attending   the 
hospital    wards,    with    results    which 
may  easily  be  imagined.     The  reform 
Gregory    advocated    was    stoutly    re- 
sisted   by    the    two    colleges,    and    it 
was  the  occasion  of  a  long  law  suit. 
On    one    occasion    Gregory    caned    a 
brother  professor.      Another  law   suit 
resulted,  and  the  defendant  was  fined 
a  considerable  sum.     He  paid  it  with 
an  expression  of  the  pleasure  it  would 
give  him  to  part  with  as  much  more 
if    the    satisfaction    of    "dusting"    his 
enemy  could  be  repeated.    He  said  of 
himself   that   he   was    "irascible   and 
obstinate,     and    would    willingly     see 
some  of  his  medical  enemies  hanged." 
Two  advances  of  the  utmost  value 
were  made  about  the  end  of  the  sec- 
ond decade  of  the  century,  and  within 
a  little  of  each  other.  Charles  Bell,  an- 
other   Edinburgh    man,    demonstrated 
the  distinction  between  the  motor  and 
sensory  nerves,  and  Laennec  published 
in    France   in    1818    his    "Treatise    on 
Mediate  Auscultation  of  the   Lungs." 
Charles  Bell  worked  for  ten  years  or 
more  at  his  idea  before  his  final  essay 
on  the  "Nervous  System"  appeared  in 
the    "Philosophical    Transactions"    for 
1821.    An  earlier  paper  had  been  print- 
ed in   1816.      His   constitutional   mod- 
esty   permitted    him    to   write    to   his 
brother:  "Joking  apart,  I  stand  alone 
in    anatomy.      This    business    of    the 
nerves  may  be  long  of  coming  forward 
exactly  as  it  should;  but  my  ambition 


has  a  rest  in  this — 'I  have  made  a 
greater  discovery  than  ever  was  made 
by  any  one  man  in  anatomy,  and  I 
have  not  yet  done;'  "  and  in  another 
letter,  "It  is  the  only  thing  that  has 
appeared  in  anatomy  since  the  days 
of  Hunter."  It  is  pleasant  to  know 
that  in  spite  of  many  disappointments 
in  his  life  Bell  recognized  the  immense 
value  of  the  step  in  solid  knowledge 
he  had  been  able  to  make,  and  that 
the  estimate  he  put  upon  his  work:  has 
been  fully  confirmed  by  his  successors. 
Laennec's  work  on  auscultation  and 
his  invention  of  the  stethoscope  were 
of  the  greatest  value  not  only  in  the 
study  of  the  diseases  of  the  chest,  but 
in  the  promotion  of  a  sounder  method 
in  the  investigation  of  morbid  condi- 
tions generally. 

James  Syme  (1799-1870)  was  another 
valiant  worker  towards  scientific  sur- 
gery. It  is  stated  that  he  never  at- 
tended a  course  of  lectures  on  sur- 
gery, but  he  inaugurated  a  system  of 
clinical  surgical  teaching  at  Edin- 
burgh, outside  the  University,  which 
made  him  famous,  and  through  the 
reputation  thus  gained  he  forced  his 
way  to  the  Chair  of  Clinical  Surgery, 
created  by  Russell,  in  less  than  five 
years  from  the  date  of  his  graduation. 
It  was  said  of  him  that  "he  never 
wasted  a  word,  a  drop  of  ink,  or  of 
blood."  He  was  a  sort  of  "John  the 
Baptist"  to  antiseptic  surgery.  In 
many  ways  he  anticipated  its  results, 
and  by  similar  though  undeveloped 
methods.  He  took  immense  care  in 
the  healing  of  wounds,  by  extreme 
strictness  as  to  cleanliness  of  hands 
and  instruments,  by  drainage,  and  by 
the  evacuation  of  pus  wherever  found. 
Dr.  John  Brown  characterized  him  as 
"verax,  capax,  perspicax,  sagax,  effi- 
cax,  tenax."  Lord  Lister  became  his 
son-in-law,  and  it  is  likely  that  Syme's 
powerful  influence  in  the  right  direc- 
tion did  much  to  encourage  Lister  to 
ponder    over   the   problems    connected 
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with  the  healing  of  wounds,  and  to 
prosecute  the  researches  which  have 
revolutionized  the  art  of  surgery.  Dr. 
John  Brown  was  apprenticed  to  Syme. 
Brown's  fame  is  literary  and  personal. 
"Rab  and  His  Friends"  will  survive 
the  reputation  of  many  good  surgeons. 
He  was  an  early  contributor  to  the 
"Edinburgh  Review."  The  last  of  the 
Edinburgh  medical  worthies  who  be- 
longed in  part  to  the  early  years  of 
the  century  was  Robert  Christison,  a 
man  of  great  ability,  honesty,  and  en- 
ergy. His  influence  was  all  in  the 
right  direction  so  far  as  scientific 
medicine  was  concerned.  His  mind 
was  truly  scientific.  He  looked  facts 
fairly  in  the  face,  and  questioned  them 
by  experiment.  He  was  not  bound  up 
in  the  trammels  of  tradition  and  em- 
piricism. His  researches  upon  poisons 
and  his  works  on  medical  jurispru- 
dence are  still  valuable. 

The  years  between  1806  and  1829 
witnessed  a  regular*  succession  of  res- 
urrectionist horrors  and  worse,  both  in 
Edinburgh  and  in  London.  The  Pro- 
fessor of  Anatomy  at  Edinburgh,  Dr. 
Knox,  in  1827,  had  a  class  of  three 
hundred  students  to  provide  with  ma- 
terial for  the  study  of  anatomy,  and 
perhaps  he  had  wilfully  shut  his  eyes 
to  incidents  which  ought  to  have  ex- 
cited his  suspicions.  Graves  were  per- 
petually rifled  of  their  contents,  and 
the  perpetrators  were  seldom  caught. 
Several  people  were  murdered  by 
bodylifters.  Sir  Astley  Cooper  even 
said  before  a  Committee  of  Inquiry  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  "There  is  not 
an  individual  dies  in  London,  let  his 
rank  be  what  it  may,  whose  body  I 
cannot  have  in  my  amphitheatre  if  I 
choose."  This  disgraceful  state  of 
things  ended  with  the  passing  of  the 
Anatomy  Act  of  1834. 

About  the  year  1824  a  powerful  in- 
fluence began  to  make  itself  felt  in 
support  of  reform  in  medical  educa- 
tion, and  in  medical  corporations,  and 


the  person  who  more  than  anyone  else 
created  that  influence  was  Thomas 
Wakley,  the  founder  and  first  editor 
of  the  "Lancet."  Wakley  was  a  born 
reformer  and  fighter.  His  biographer 
says:— 

The  abuses  that  Cobbett  and  his 
school  were  quick  to  spy  out  in  the 
body  political,  but  not  always  quick  to 
persuade  other  people  to  see,  were,  in 
the  case  of  the  medical  profession, 
bare  to  the  casual  eye.  Nepotism  was 
there  rampant,  ignorance  was  too  often 
exalted,  and  pecuniary  traffic  deter- 
mined success.  The  soul  of  the  re- 
former had  always  been  in  Wakley, 
and  to  set  right  these  things  he  deter- 
mined to  take  the  field  with  a  weekly 
newspaper  devoted  to  the  interests  of 
the  medical  profession.  The  first  num- 
ber of  the  "Lancet"  was  issued  on  Oc- 
tober 5,  1823.  It  was  devised  to  dis- 
seminate medical  information  primar- 
ily, and  incidentally  to  make  war  upon 
the  family  intrigues  and  foolish  nepo- 
tism that  swayed  the  elections  to  lu- 
crative posts  in  the  metropolitan  hos- 
pitals. 

Not  unnaturally  hospital  surgeons 
and  physicians  were  unanimous  in 
their  opposition  to  the  new  and  mis- 
chievous periodical.  In  the  first  ten 
years  of  the  "Lancet's"  existence  its 
editor  was  engaged  in  ten  actions,  six 
of  them  being  for  libel.  The  aggre- 
gate sum  of  8,000?.  was  claimed  as 
damages,  while  155?.  only  was  award- 
ed by  the  juries,  and  the  editor's  costs 
were  largely  met  by  public  subscrip- 
tion. It  was  mainly  owing  to  Thomas 
Wakley  and  the  "Lancet"  that  the 
medical  schools  and  the  examining 
bodies  of  London  were  gradually  re- 
formed, that  the  Medical  Registra- 
tion Act  of  1858  was  at  last  passed, 
and  the  General  Medical  Council  cre- 
ated. 

The  "Lancet"  was  presently  fol- 
lowed by  the  formation  of  the  British 
Medical  Association,  which  was  rep- 
resented by  its  journal.  The  Associa- 
tion now  includes  some  21,000  mem- 
bers, and  it  has  done  much  to  encour- 
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age  the  best  interests  of  the  medical 
profession  and  to  promote  research. 

Turning  from  the  political  and  edu- 
cational side  of  the  subject  to  the 
scientific,  we  see  that  about  the  middle 
of  the  century  two  great  advances 
were  made  in  the  evolution  of  modern 
medicine.  Anaesthetics  were  discov- 
ered and  Virchow's  "Cellular  Pathol- 
ogy" was  published. 

It  is  difficult  to  explain  in  simple 
language  the  importance  of  Virchow's 
work,  or  even  the  precise  meaning  of 
its  title.  Pathology  is  the  science  of 
disease,  or  of  life  under  morbid  condi- 
tions; it  is  a  step  beyond  physiology, 
which  is  the  science  of  life  under  nor- 
mal or  healthy  conditions.  No  exact 
line  can  be  drawn  between  them,  be- 
cause it  is  impossible  to  say  where 
health  ends  and  disease  begins;  but, 
obviously,  pathology  embraces  a  great 
many  conditions  beyond  the  range  of 
physiology,  and  it  is  by  so  much  ob- 
scurer and  more  complex.  .  .  .  Before 
Virchow's  time  disease  was  thought  to 
be  a  sort  of  entity  taking  possession  of 
the  body  or  of  particular  tissues,  and 
to  be  treated  as  such.  Doctors  treated 
the  disease  by  rule  of  thumb;  they  did 
not  treat  the  condition  which  gave  rise 
to  it,  because  they  did  not  know  what 
it  was.  Virchow  forged  the  key  to  un- 
lock the  closed  door,  and  established 
the  principle  upon  which  all  subse- 
quent study  of  the  nature  of  disease  is 
founded.  He  showed  that  the  "cell" 
is  the  unit  of  life  in  morbid  as  well  as 
in  healthy  conditions,  and  that  every 
cell  originates  directly  from  a  pre-ex- 
istent  cell.  Even  the  most  abnormal 
structures  are  derived  from  normal 
cells  driVen  to  abnormal  development 
by  injurious  agencies.  .  .  .  Virchow, 
in  short,  gave  the  art  of  medicine  a 
real  scientific  basis.2 

Sir  Samuel  Wilks  has  said  that  Vir- 
chow came  to  generalize  like  another 
Newton,  and  to  give  pathologists  the 
Principia  of  Medical  Science. 

The  present  theory  of  disease  is  that 
all  disease  presupposes  life,  and  that 
life  is  the  property  of  the  cell.  The 
activities  of  the  cell  are  the  expression 


of  its  life,  and  they  are  evoked  by 
stimuli  of  various  kinds  which  reach 
the  cell  from  without.  The  activities 
of  cells,  individual  or  collective,  are 
called  physiological  or  normal  so  long 
as  the  general  equilibrium  of  the  or- 
ganism is  not  disturbed.  They  become 
pathological  when  they  overstep  this 
limit.  The  conception  of  disease  was 
changed  by  Virchow  from  an  entity  to 
a  process.  ...  It  is  perhaps  not  too 
much  to  say  also  that  the  development 
of  our  knowledge  with  regard  to  im- 
munity to  the  formation  of  toxins  and 
antitoxins  is  founded  on  principles 
which  have  been  directly  evolved  from 
the  fundamental  conception  that  the 
cells  in  the  animal  body  react  mechan- 
ically and  chemically  to  foreign  stim- 
uli.* 

The  discovery  of  anaesthetics  was 
made  known  a  few  years  before  Vir- 
chow's great  work  was  published.  Its 
importance  can  scarcely  be  over-esti- 
mated. 

The  initial  step  towards  the  discovery 
might  almost  be  called  accidental.  It 
had  been  noticed  empirically  that  pain 
was  abolished  by  the  inhalation  of  the 
vapor  of  ether.  In  1842  Long,  of 
Georgia,  operated  under  ether  narco- 
sis. In  1844  a  dentist,  Horace  Wells, 
used  it  several  times,  and  in  1846  it 
was  given  by  him  in  the  Massachu- 
setts General  Hospital  while  Dr.  Mor- 
ton removed  a  tumor  from  the  neck. 
Morton  from  that  date  continued  to 
use  it.  In  December  of  the  same  year 
the  news  of  the  discovery  reached 
England.  Professor  Simpson  took  it 
up  in  Edinburgh,  studied  the  compara- 
tive merits  of  several  chemically  re- 
lated bodies,  pronounced  in  favor  of 
chloroform,  and  in  1847  he  published 
details  of  fifty  cases  in  which,  with 
perfect  safety,  it  had  been  used  to  re- 
lieve the  pain  of  childbirth.  It  was 
very  soon  applied  to  surgery.  The 
enormous  gain  to  patients  from  the 
abolition  of  pain  is  obvious  to  every- 
one, but  it  is  not  on  this  ground  that 


-  The    Times,     September    6, 
notice  of  Prof.   Virchow. 


1902.        Obituary         s  The   Lancet,   September  20,   1902. 
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the  claim  of  anaesthesia  to  be  counted 
an  important  factor  in  the  advance  of 
medical  science  rests.  The  discovery 
of  anaesthetics  removed  the  necessity 
for  great  rapidity  on  the  part  of  the 
surgeon.  He  was  now,  for  the  first 
time,  able  to  be  careful  and  minutely 
painstaking  as  to  details.  Another  and 
less  obvious  result  of  anaesthetics  was 
the  improvement  of  nursing  which 
immediately  followed.  So  long  as  all 
surgery  was  torture  scarcely  less  ter- 
rible to  see  than  to  bear,  very  few 
women  were  likely  to  adopt  hospital 
nursing  as  a  profession.  Only  those 
of  unusually  strong  nerves  would  vol- 
untarily place  themselves  in  the  way 
of  having  to  witness,  almost  daily,  suf- 
fering on  that  scale.  At  the  time  of 
the  Crimean  War  this  effect  of  the 
abolition  of  pain  during  operations 
was  just  beginning  to  be  felt,  and  the 
enthusiasm  called  forth  by  Miss  Night- 
ingale's services,  high  character,  and 
ability,  expressed  itself  in  the  adop- 
tion of  nursing  asi  a  profession  by 
many  women  who  would  not  have 
thought  of  entering  hospitals  as  nurses 
in  the  pre-anaesthetic  days.  The  influ- 
ence of  the  discovery  of  anaesthetics 
on  research  work  has  also  been  im- 
mense and  far-reaching.  Spit©  of  all 
that  has  been  said  to  the  contrary  by 
excited  and  thoughtless  persons,  phys- 
iologists are  not  more  cruel  than  other 
people.  In  their  search  for  experi- 
mental proof  of  the  truth  or  falsity  of 
theories,  operations  on  living  animals 
are  often  necessary,  and  till  these  op- 
erations could  be  performed  with  the 
minimum  of  suffering  they  were  very 
rarely  done;  consequently  the  advance 
of  scientific  medicine  was  slow  and 
halting.  Very  little  of  that  which  we 
now  know  for  certain  as  to  the  action 
of  drugs,  of  physiology,  and  of  bac- 
teriology could  have  been  arrived  at 
had  we  been  without  the  aid  of  anaes- 
thesia. It  is  mainly  because  Morton 
and    Simpson's    discovery    has    made 


antiseptic  surgery,  good  nursing,  and 
medical  research  work  possible  that 
we  claim  it  as  one  of  the  corner-stones 
of  modern  medicine.  That  there  must 
always  be  a  certain  amount  of  danger 
in  completely  paralyzing  the  sensory 
part  of  the  brain  no  one  can  doubt 
who  is  able  to  realize  what  this 
means,  and  it  is  best  to  recognize 
frankly  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
absolute  safety  with  any  anaesthetic 
which  abolishes  consciousness.  Local 
anaesthesia  was  made  known  about 
1858,  and  the  anaesthetic  effect  of  co- 
caine, applied  to  a  mucous  membrane 
or  injected  subcutaneously,  became 
generally  known  in  1884.  It  is  reason- 
able to  anticipate  that  local  anaesthesia 
will  in  the  near  future  be  so  far  im- 
proved that  for  almost  all  short  oper- 
ations it  may  replace  the  more  danger- 
ous anaesthesia  produced  by  inhala- 
tions. Already  in  the  United  States 
many  important  abdominal  operations 
are  done  solely  with  the  help  of  co- 
caine. 

Immediately  resulting  from  the  dis- 
covery and  general  use  of  anaesthetics 
was  the  remarkable  advance  in  ab- 
dominal surgery,  beginning,  as  it  did, 
with  the  revival  of  ovariotomy  in  the 
hands  of  Charles  Clay,  Spencer  Wells, 
Baker  Brown,  and  Thomas  Keith. 
Pioneers  in  this  direction  had  not  been 
wanting  in  the  pre-anaesthetic  days. 
One  of  the  most  important  of  these, 
Dr.  Ephraim  McDowell,  was  an 
American.  Part  of  the  credit  of  the 
advance  he  made  may,  however,  be 
given  to  his  teacher  at  Edinburgh- 
Professor  John  Bell— who  taught  with 
much  vigor  and  distinctness  that 
ovarian  tumors  ought  to  be  removed, 
though  it  does  not  appear  that  he  had 
the  courage  to  act  upon  his  belief. 
Probably  John  Bell  in  the  centre  of 
the  Edinburgh  school  was  not  well 
placed  for  making  an  advance  of  this 
kind.  Ephraim  McDowell  in  Ken- 
tucky   had    a    better   chance,    and    in 
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1809    he   operated    successfully    on    a 
Mrs.  Crawford.    In  those  days  nursing 
was  by  no  means  the  high  art  and  the 
invariable  handmaid  to  surgery  it  has 
since    become,     and     Mrs.     Crawford 
seems    to   have   nursed   herself.      Dr. 
McDowell   visited  his     patient  at  the 
end  of  five     days,  and,   much  to  his 
astonishment,  found  her  "making  up 
her  bed."     He  operated  on  five  cases 
in  all,   and  only  lost  the  last.     Very 
probably  John  BeH  was  familiar  with 
suggestions  which  both   William  and 
John  Hunter  had  thrown  out  in  favor 
of  a  radical  cure  for  ovarian  dropsy, 
William  Hunter,  in  particular,  having 
made  several  excellent  suggestions  as 
to  the  procedure  to  be  followed  in  the 
operation.     Even  a  century  earlier,  in 
1701,     an     Englishman,     Dr.     Robert 
Houston,  had  operated  successfully  on 
a  similar  case,  but  his  experience  had 
been    overlooked    and    forgotten.      In 
1836  two  general  practitioners  in  Suf- 
folk,  Drs.   Jeaffreson  and  King,  each 
had  the  courage  to  attempt  the  opera- 
tion  and   the   delight   of   recording   a 
success.      In  1842  Dr.  Clay,  of  Man- 
chester,   operated    eight    times,    with 
three  deaths.     In  1848  he  published  a 
series    of    thirty-three    similar    cases. 
Then   there   was   a   pause   of   several 
years,  in  which  few   successful  cases 
were  recorded.    Ovariotomy  was  wait- 
ing for  three  things,  without  which  it 
could  not  advance  to  its  full  measure 
of  success  and  usefulness.     It  needed 
anaesthesia;  it  needed  a  man  with  the 
qualities    of    mind    and    temperament 
which  should  fit  him  to  win  for  it  the 
sanction  of  the  medical  profession  and 
of  society  at  large;  and,  most  of  all,  it 
needed  the  new  light  upon  the  condi- 
tions which  lead  to  success  in  all  sur- 
gery,    more    especially    in    peritoneal 
surgery,  which  the  world  owes  to  the 
work  of  Pasteur  and  of  Lord  Lister. 
In  1857  anaesthesia  was  a  familiar  fac- 
tor in  surgical  work,  and  to  none  more 
so  than  to  the  surgeons  who  had  re- 


cently gone  through  the  Crimean  War. 
Spencer  Wells  had  had  this  training, 
and  had  just  settled  in  London.  Baker 
Brown    had    then   performed    ovariot- 
omy   nine   times,   with  only   two  suc- 
cesses.      Wells     helped     him     in     his 
eighth    case.       It    ended    badly,    and 
Brown  said:   "It's  the  peritonitis  that 
beats  us."     Wells  next  attempted  the 
operation  himself,  could  not  complete 
it,  and  the  patient  died.    By  this  time 
the  voices  of  the  profession  and  of  the 
public    were    not    unnaturally    calling 
out  against  the  procedure.     The  medi- 
cal press  denounced  it,  the  leaders  of 
the  profession  at  all  the  medical  socie- 
ties protested  against  it,  and  coroners 
threatened  to  take  action  against  sur- 
geons who  performed  it.     But  in  De- 
cember 1858  Wells  operated  again,  and 
shortly   afterwards  he  had  two   more 
cases,    all    three    ending    well.      From 
this  time   Clay,   Wells,   Baker  Brown, 
and  a  little  later  Thomas  Keith,  oper- 
ated frequently,  and  with  results  that 
did  them  infinite  credit,  though   they 
are  not  comparable  with  the  statistics 
of  the  present  day.      In  England  the 
quelling    of    the    opposition    was    due 
chiefly  to  Spencer  Wells. 

His  strength  as  an  advocate  of  an 
unpopular  and  dangerous  procedure 
lay  mainly  in  his  qualities  of  charac- 
ter and  temperament.  He  was  splen- 
didly honest.  He  promised  to  tell  the 
whole  truth  about  his  results,  to  pub- 
lish every  case,  successful  or  disas- 
trous, and  to  show  his  methods  to 
every  surgeon  who  desired  to  see 
them.  He  kept  his  word  to  the  letter. 
But  he  was  helped  by  a  temperament 
of  quite  amazing  cheerfulness  and 
elasticity.  He  knew  he  was  doing  his 
best,  with  such  lights  as  he  had.  to 
perfect  the  operation  and  to  save  life 
and  he  would  not  allow  himself  to  be 
discouraged  by  failure  in  whatsoever 
shape  it  came.  He  had  the  courage  to 
be  hopeful  and  confident,  and  encour- 
aging in  spite  of  many  disappoint- 
ments. His  radiant  optimism  was  in- 
fectious, and  his  patients  forgot  there 
was  any  risk  to  speak  of  in  what  he 
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was  about  to  do.  Nothing  is  more 
contagious  than  optimism  or  more  use- 
ful to  a  practitioner,  if  he  can  keep 
himself  from  being  misled  by  it* 

Spencer  Wells's  success  was  obtained 
mainly  by  a  minute  attention  to  detail 
in  every  step  of  the  operation.  He 
was  never  thoroughly  converted  to 
Pasteur's  and  Lister's  views,  or  rather 
it  should  be  said,  perhaps,  that  he  was 
too  old  to  completely  master  the  tech- 
nique, so  minute  and  exacting,  that 
their  views  demand.  To  be  thoroughly 
aseptic  as  a  surgeon  requires  the  drill- 
ing of  years  in  early  life.  It  cannot 
be  "picked  up"  after  a  lifetime  of 
habitual  disregard  of  the  infinitely 
little  and  of  the  numerous  germ  ene- 
mies with  which  Pasteur  made  us 
acquainted. 

We  approach  here  the  great  glory  of 
nineteenth-century  medicine,  the  rev- 
elation given  to  us  by  Pasteur  and 
Lister  as  to  the  origin  of  many  dis- 
eases through  the  admission  of  germs, 
an  advance  which  has  revolutionized 
theory  and  practice  in  surgery  and 
midwifery  and  in  many  departments 
of  medicine.  The  beginning  of  the 
search  for  antiseptics  may  be  dated, 
in  Great  Britain,  from  Sir  James 
Paget's  address  in  1862  on  "The  Treat- 
ment of  Wounds."  He  appealed  to  his 
hearers  not  to  be  content  with  the 
present  state  of  things.  He  spoke  of 
"the  sore  plagues  of  surgery,"  septi- 
caemia, pyaemia,  and  erysipelas;  of  the 
supreme  value  of  repose  and  cleanli- 
ness, and  of  the  difficulty  of  getting 
either,  and  more  especially  cleanliness 
in  a  surgical  sense.  He  thought  sur- 
geons should  aim  at  "keeping  out  mis- 
chief, always  a  very  difficult  task," 
and  he  added  these  almost  prophetic 
words:  "I  can  only  suspect  that  there 
are  yet  some  things  hidden."  We 
know  now  that  in  1862  nearly  the 
whole  of  bacteriology  was  hidden.  The 

*  Anderson,    "op.   clt." 


first  step  towards  the  discovery  of  the 
influence  of  micro-organisms  in  the 
production  of  disease  and  in  the  heal- 
ing of  wounds  had  been  made  in  1857 
through  M.  .  Pasteur's  investigations 
into  the  nature  of  the  various  kinds  of 
fermentation.  He  proved  that  this 
process  was  due  solely  to  the  entrance 
into  the  material  capable  of  fermenta- 
tion of  almost  infinitely  small  particles 
from  the  outer  world,  and  that  these 
particles  were  living  bodies,  not  aris- 
ing spontaneously,  breeding  true  each 
to  its  species,  requiring  nutriment  to 
build  up  and  renew  their  substance, 
and  leaving  a  residuum  of  excrete 
waste  products.  He  proved  further 
that  by  excluding  micro-organisms 
fermentation  was  absolutely  prevent- 
ed. As  early  as  1860  he  recognized 
the  bearings  his  studies  on  fermenta- 
tion had  upon  pathology.  In  a  letter 
to  hig  father  he  said  at  that  date: 
"God  grant  that  by  my  persevering 
labors  I  may  bring  a  little  stone  to  the 
frail  and  ill-assured  edifice  of  our 
knowledge  of  those  deep  mysteries  of 
life  and  death  where  all  our  intellects 
have  so  lamentably  failed."  Presently 
he  saw  that  putrefaction  was  but  fer- 
mentation applied  to  animal  material, 
and  he  writes:  "All  my  ambition  is  to 
arrive  at  the  knowledge  of  the  causes 
of  putrid  and  contagious  diseases." 
Side  by  side  with  these  investigations 
he  was  studying  the  diseases  of  wine 
and  of  silkworms,  and  in  both  cases 
he  found  experimental  proof  that  they 
came  from  germs  introduced  from  out- 
side. He  found  also  practical  meth- 
ods of  preventing  these  diseases  by 
keeping  out  or  destroying  the  noxious 
germs.  The  studies  on  fermentation 
went  on,  with  intervals,  till  1872, 
when  he  put  his  theory  into  the  con- 
cise formulae,  "Fermentation  is  life 
without  air;  ferments  are  living  be- 
ings; there  is  a  special  ferment  corres- 
ponding to  each  kind  of  fermentation; 
ferments  are  not  born  spontaneously." 
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He  then  went  on  to  the  study  of  con- 
tagious diseases.  Villemin  had  brought 
the  proof  of  the  specific  character  of 
tubercular  infection,  and  Davaine  had 
found  parasites,  which  he  called  "bac- 
teria," in  the  blood  of  animals  that  had 
died  of  anthrax.  Pasteur  showed  how 
to  obtain  a  pure  culture  of  the  an- 
thrax bacterium  and  how  to  test  Da- 
vaine's  theory  experimentally.  The 
doctors  were,  in  the  great  majority, 
violently  opposed  to  the  germ  theory 
of  disease.  They  answered  experi- 
mental proof  with  oratory.  The  less 
excited  among  them  urged  temporiz- 
ing. The  surgeon  Chassaignac,  for 
example,  warned  Pasteur  that  "labo- 
ratory results  should  be  brought  out  in 
a  circumspect,  modest,  and  reserved 
manner,  as  long  as  they  have  not  been 
sanctioned  by  clinical  researches,  a 
sanction  without  which  there  is  no 
real  and  practical  medical  science." 
Everything,  he  said,  "could  not  be  re- 
solved into  a  question  of  bacteria." 

The  great  Trousseau,  almost  alone 
among  the  leaders  of  medicine  in 
Paris,  had  before  his  death  in  1867 
predicted  a  splendid  future  for  Pas- 
teur's work.  After  explaining  Pas- 
teur's views  about  ferments,  Trous- 
seau said:— 

Perhaps  this  is  likewise  true  in  re- 
spect of  morbid  viruses.  Possibly 
they,  too,  are  ferments  deposited  in  the 
organism,  which,  at  a  given  moment 
and  under  certain  determinate  circum- 
stances, make  themselves  known  by 
the  multiplicity  of  their  products.  .  .  . 
Under  these  circumstances,  may  we 
not  admit  that  the  ferment,  or  organ- 
ized matter,  of  these  viruses  is  trans- 
ported to  one  place  by  the  lancet,  and 
to  another  by  the  air  or  the  dressings? 

Trousseau  could  scarcely,  however, 
have  imagined  the  revolution  Pas- 
teur's work  was  soon  to  make  in  sur- 
gery and  midwifery.  instances  of 
the  appalling  mortality  in  both  these 
departments  of  medicine  are  easily 
found.     In  the  Paris  Maternite-  Hos- 


pital in  1856,  in  five  weeks,  out  of  347 
women  admitted  64  had  died.  The 
survivors  were  moved  to  another  hos- 
pital, where  many  of  them  also  died. 
In  1864,  out  of  1,350  cases  310  died. 
The  hospital  was  again  emptied  and 
cleaned,  but  soon  afterwards  there 
were  28  deaths  out  of  103  cases.  In 
1874  Drs.  Tarnier  and  Budin  intro- 
duced the  new  views  of  Pasteur  and 
Lister,  and  in  spite  of  what  Dr.  Roux 
called  "the  tyranny  of  medical  educa- 
tion," they  were  by  degrees  accepted 
and  acted  upon  by  the  younger  men 
with  the  best  results.  Nearly  thirty 
years  earlier  at  Vienna  the  Hungarian 
Semmelweiss  had  proclaimed  the  truth 
that  puerperal  fever  was  mainly  due 
to  the  inoculation  of  the  patient  with 
poisonous  matter  by  the  hand  of  the 
accoucheur  or  nurse,  and  that  this 
mode  of  contagion  could  be  absolutely 
prevented.  Semmelweiss  was  perse- 
cuted in  every  way  by  his  medical 
brethren,  turned  out  of  his  professor- 
ship and  ruined.  But  he  had  proved 
his  thesis,  and  the  death-rate  in  the 
Vienna  Hospital,  which  in  1846  was 
13  per  cent,  from  puerperal  fever 
alone,  fell  in  1848  to  1 1-3  per  cent. 
Semmelweiss  knew  nothing  exact 
about  germs,  but  he  arrived  very  near 
to  Lister's  methods  by  observation, 
common  sense,  and  minute  care.  At 
the  present  time  in  England  puerperal 
fever  is  one  of  the  rarest  of  calami- 
ties in  lying-in  hospitals  where  anti- 
septic methods  can  be  strictly  en- 
forced; it  is  still  unfortunately  much 
less  rare  in  private  practice. 

In  surgery  proper  there  was  a  simi- 
lar experience,  a  ghastly  mortality 
'after  operations,  even  as  late  as  in  the 
Franco-German  war.  M.  Verneuil 
wrote: — "Nothing  was  successful,  nei- 
ther abstention,  restricted  or  radical 
operation,  early  or  late  extraction  of 
bullets,  dressings  rare  or  frequent, 
emollient  or  excitant,  dry  or  moist, 
with    or    without    drainage;    we   tried 
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everything  in  vain."  Nelaton  declared 
that  he  who  should  conquer  purulent 
infection  would  deserve  a  golden  stat- 
ue. It  occurred  to  Alphonse  Guerin 
that  if  Pasteur's  views  as  to  germs  in 
the  air  were  true,  the  air  in  contact 
with  wounds  could  be  filtered  by  many 
layers  of  cotton-wool,  and  putting  this 
idea  into  practice  in  an  imperfect  way 
he  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  nine- 
teen out  of  thirty-four  operation  cases 
recover.  Guerin  asked  Pasteur's  help 
towards  further  improvement,  and 
presently  Lister's  methods  became 
known  in  Prance,  partly  through  the 
medium  of  Professor  Tyndall's  well- 
known  article  on  "Dusts  and  Dis- 
eases," which  was  republished  in  a 
French  review. 

But    the    science    of    the    study    of 
micro-organisms  did  not  stop  with  the 
rise  of  antiseptic  surgery;  it  continued 
to  develop.     Improved  methods  of  in- 
vestigation    were     devised     by     both 
French    and    German    biologists,    and 
about  1880  it  became  possible  to  sep- 
arate the  various  bacteria  found  in  an 
animal  or  material,  to  get  a  pure  or 
unmixed  culture  of  each,  and  thus  to 
be  in  a  position  to  study  the  effect  of 
each,  and  to  be  able  to  estimate  any 
variation  in  strength  of  infective  pow- 
er it  might  develop  under  varying  con- 
ditions.     Immense   influence    resulted 
from  the  method  Koch  elaborated  for 
growing  many  mixed  micro-organisms 
separately.     Step   by    step,   and   with 
infinite  labor  and  patience  the  specific 
micro-organism  of  tuberculosis  (discov- 
ered  by    Koch   in   1882),    of   glanders, 
anthrax,    tetanus,    diphtheria,   cholera, 
malaria\    plague,    and    influenza    has 
been  found,  and  its  life-history  traced. 
It  was  while  searching  for  the  bacillus 
of  rabies  that  Pasteur  found  that  the 
poison  it  created  was  certainly  located 
in  the  nerve  tissue  of  the  affected  ani- 
mal,  that  this   tissue   varied   in   viru- 
lence, and  that  the  virulence  could  be 
increased  or  diminished  by  varying  the 


species  of  the  animal  inoculated,  and 
by  the  length  of  time  the  poisoned  tis- 
sue had  been  exposed  to  the  influence 
of  dry  air.  He  found,  too,  that  it  was 
possible  to  acclimatize  animals  to  the 
poison  by  inoculating  first  a  very  weak 
virus,  and  gradually  increasing  its 
strength. 

From    these   observations    grew    the 
Pasteur  treatment  of  hydrophobia.    It 
is  now  known  that  much  of  the  effect 
of  the  pathogenic  bacteria  is  due  to 
the  poisons  or    toxins   they  manufac- 
ture in  the  process  of  growth;  these 
poisons   have   also   been   isolated   and 
studied,   and  their  effects  are  known 
as  certainly  as  are  those  of  the  alka- 
loids    derived     from    the     vegetable 
world.     It  was   further   demonstrated 
that  by  gradually   introducing  a   spe- 
cific poison  into  an  animal,  immunity 
could  be  developed     till  at  last  very 
large  doses  of  poison  could  be  given 
without  serious  result.  This  effect  was 
believed  to  be  due  to  the  gradual  for- 
mation in  the  animal  of  a  substance 
which    counteracted    the    poison    and 
served    as    its    antidote,    which    sub- 
stance remained  for  some  time  stored 
in  the  blood  and  was  capable  of  exert- 
ing    its     specific     antidotal     property 
when  injected  subcutaneously  into  an- 
other animal.     From   this   has  arisen 
the  antitoxic  treatment  of  diphtheria. 
Every  step  in  such  a  research  as  this 
had  to  be  tested  over  and  over  again 
upon   humble   animals,  before  the  re- 
sults could  be  finally  accepted.    There- 
fore every  child  saved  by  the  antitoxic 
treatment  of  diphtheria  owes   its  life 
to    the    scientific    use    of    vivisection. 
Diphtheria    kills    through    the    toxins 
formed  by  the  bacillus,  and  if  the  anti- 
toxin is  to  have  its  chance  it  must  be 
given   early  in   the  illness  before  the 
nutrition   of  the  nervous   system    has 
been  profoundly  damaged  by  the  poi- 
son. By  waiting  till  the  toxin  has  done 
irreparable  harm,  say,  to  the  nerves  of 
the   heart,   the   opportunity   of   saving 
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life  has  been  lost.  The  poison  needs 
to  he  antagonized  before  it  has  done 
its  fatal  work,  and  not  after. 

The  mortality  from  diphtheria,  in 
spite  of  the  fatal  delay  which  has  too 
often  occurred  before  using  the  anti- 
toxic serum,  has  been  reduced  more 
than  50  per  cent,  since  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  new  treatment. 

To  discover  by  experiment  any  eas- 
ily applied  and  trustworthy  method  of 
producing  immunity  to  the  morbific 
influence  of  the  microbes  which  cause 
dysentery  and  typhoid  fever  would  be 
worth  the  lives  of  many  rabbits,  or 
even  of  many  dogs.  It  would  save 
each  year  many  thousands  of  valuable 
lives  in  the  prime  of  life  and  vigor, 
and  it  would  be  a  powerful  factor  in 
the  civilization  of  the  human  race.  In- 
vestigations upon  possible  methods  of 
treatment,  or  prevention,  of  dysentery, 
pneumonia,  and  typhoid  fever,  based 
upon  the  knowledge  now  gained  of 
their  microbial  origin,  are  being  car- 
ried on.  Often  the  problem  is  compli- 
cated by  evidence  which  suggests  that 
one  illness— e.g.  pneumonia— may  re- 
sult in  different  cases  from  the  devel- 
opment of  any  one  of  several  micro- 
organisms; that  the  specific  cause  of 
an  inflammation  may  be  multiple. 
There  is  also  much  to  learn  as  to  the 
conditions  which  morbid  germs  require 
for  their  power  to  develop  and  to  pro- 
duce disease.  The  diphtheria  bacillus, 
for  instance,  is  often  found  to  be  pres- 
ent on  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
fauces  in  persons  exposed  to  the  infec- 
tion of  diphtheria,  but  in  whom  no  ill- 
ness has  resulted,  or  does  result.  What 
is  the  secret  of  immunity  in  such 
cases?  We  do  not  know.  In  the 
South  African  war  typhoid  fever  and 
dysentery  killed  many  more  than  the 
Boers  did.  How  to  prevent  typhoid  in 
armies  is  a  problem  which  ought  to  be 
studied  with  open  minds  and  with 
immensie  patience  by  those  responsible 
for  the  health  of  the  soldiers.    Official 


optimism  and  indifference  to  all  loss 
of  life  with  which  the  Army  Medical 
Department  is  familiar  ought  to  be 
sternly  checked  at  the  War  Office. 
Even  with  our  present  knowledge,  it 
is  nothing  less  than  a  disgrace  to  ad- 
mit that  soldiers  cannot  be  protected 
in  large  measure  against  typhoid.  The 
provision  of  an  adequate  amount  of 
boiled  water  is  not  a  task  beyond  the 
skill  of  man  to  perform,  and  there  is 
good  reason  to  believe  that  even  with 
this  precaution  alone  the  loss  of  life 
from  enteric  would  be  enormously  di- 
minished. In  civil  life  also  the  num- 
ber of  valuable  lives  lost  from  typhoid 
fever  is  a  reproach  to  medical  science, 
and  no  efforts  should  be  spared  to 
wrest  from  Nature  the  secret  by  which 
immunity  might  be  gained. 

Closely  connected  with  the  study  of 
bacterial  organisms,  and  depending, 
like  it,  upon  the  greatly  increased 
power  of  the  modern  miscroscope,  is 
the  study  of  the  blood,  in  which  most 
important  advances  have  been  made 
within  recent  years.  Even  under  nor- 
mal conditions  the  serum  of  the  blood 
has  some  antitoxic  or  bactericidal 
property.  The  white  cells  in  the  blood 
are  of  several  kinds;  they  have  differ- 
ent functions,  and  it  is  the  special 
function  of  some  of  them  to  attack 
and  incorporate  bacteria  by  a  process 
which  can  only  be  called  digestive. 
These  cells  are  the  scavengers  of  the 
tissues;  they  pull  down  and  remove 
waste  material,  wage  war  with  nox- 
ious bacteria,  and  the  .  immunity  we 
usually  enjoy  from  the  assaults  of 
bacterial  invaders  is  due  in  part,  at 
least,  to  their  ceaseless  activity  and 
digestive  power,  or,  as  it  is  called,  to 
phagocytosis.  This  view  of  the  pro- 
tective action  of  the  wandering  cells, 
which  we  owe  chiefly  to  Metschnikoff 
(one  of  Pasteur's  pupils),  goes  far  to 
explain  the  connection  we  all  know  to 
exist  between  immunity  from  acute 
illness  and  good  general  health.  While 
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our  garrison  of  defenders  is  strong 
and  active,  we  are  competent  to  deal 
with  any  ordinary  attack  from  our 
bacterial  foes,  more  especially  if  our 
tissues  are  unwounded.  It  has  long 
been  known  that  the  best  preservative 
against  tubercular  disease,  for  in- 
stance, is  to  be  in  a  state  of  good 
health  and  nutrition;  and  we  know 
now  that  this  is  because  our  standing 
army  of  white  cells  in  the  blood  and 
the  lymphoid  system  generally  is  then 
in  its  most  effective  condition.  The 
knowledge  of  the  importance  of  a  high 
state  of  nutritional  activity  has  of  re- 
cent years  been  applied  with  excellent 
results  in  many  morbid  conditions,  of 
which  the  more  conspicuous  are  the 
treatment  of  tubercular  disease  of  the 
lungs,  and  of  chronic  functional  dis- 
orders of  the  nervous  system.  What 
is  called  the  open-air  treatment  of 
phthisis  is  essentially  an  attempt,  hap- 
pily often  quite  successful,  to  so  in- 
crease, by  pure  air  and  much  food,  the 
resisting  forces  of  the  system  that  the 
morbific  bacteria  are  overpowered,  and 
the  healing  of  the  injuries  they  have 
caused  becomes  possible.  Lung  tissue 
that  has  been  destroyed  cannot  be  re- 
placed as  such,  but  the  wounded  parts 
may  heal  with  scars  and  fibrous  tissue 
and  contraction.  The  Weir  Mitchell 
treatment  of  chronic  nervous  failure 
also  depends  upon  a  recognition  of  the 
immense  value  of  high  nutritional  ac- 
tivity. 

»  Our  knowledge  of  the  life-history  of 
the  red  blood-corpuscles  has  also  been 
greatly  extended.  We  know  now  that 
they  are  mainly  developed  from  the 
nucleated  colorless  cells  of  the  bone 
marrow,  that  they  vary  greatly  in  size, 
form,  and  oxygen-carrying  power,  and 
that  these  variations  are  related  to 
different  forms  of  anaemia.  Another 
advance  in  practical  medicine  made  in 
recent  years  is  the  fuller  recognition 
we  now  have  of  the  interdependence 
of  all  parts  of  the  organism;  the  belief 


that  every  gland  contributes  some- 
thing to  the  blood  which  is  necessary 
for  the  general  well-being;  that  excre- 
tion is  only  one  side  of  the  function 
of  even  the  chief  excretory  glands, 
what  they  put  into  the  blood  being  of 
importance  as  well  as  what  they  re- 
move from  it.  This  "internal  secre- 
tion" has  been  specially  studied  in  the 
case  of  several  organs  the  true  and 
important  functions  of  which  have 
only  recently,  by  means  mainly  of  ex- 
perimental physiology,  been  appreci- 
ated. We  know  now  that  a  semi-creti- 
noid  condition  is  caused  by  the  wast- 
ing of  one  gland,  diabetes  by  the  wast- 
ing of  another,  and  Addison's  disease 
by  the  wasting  of  a  third.  In  one  of 
these  diseases  the  morbid  condition  can 
be  arrested  and  health  restored— and 
it  is  one  of  the  most  wonderful  facts 
in  medicine — by  eating  daily  a  small 
quantity  of  the  gland  that  has  failed, 
deriving  the  substitute  from  the  sheep. 
The  investigation  into  the  real  nature 
of  malaria,  and  into  the  mode  in 
which  the  disease  is  communicated  to 
man,  is  another  of  the  great  triumphs 
of  modern  medicine.  The  existence  of 
a  malarial  parasite  has  long  been  sus- 
pected. Exact  knowledge  on  the  sub- 
ject has  only  been  gained  within  the 
last  twenty-two  years.  It  is  now  cer- 
tain that  malaria  is  due  to  the  pres- 
ence in  the  blood  of  a  parasite  which 
occupies  a  definite  time  in  going 
through  its  life  cycle,  and  that  the  hot 
and  cold  stages  of  the  illness  corres- 
pond precisely  with  certain  of  the 
steps  of  this  cycle.  The  varying  forms 
of  malaria  depend  upon  parasites  of 
related  but  separate  groups,  each  of 
which  has  its  own  life-history  and  rate 
of  development.  The  malarial  para- 
site is  conveyed  from  man  to  man 
through  the  agency  of  the  mosquito 
and  of  the  genus  anopheles.  The  mos- 
quito receives  into  its  stomach  from 
man  some  blood  containing  the  para- 
site,   which    forthwith    goes    through 
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certain  developmental  changes,  and  in 
the  end  the  germs  make  their  way  to 
the  salivary  gland  of  the  mosquito, 
and  thence  get  transferred  to  a  new 
victim.  The  mosquito  is  not  only  the 
carrier,  but  also  the  intermediary  nec- 
essary host  of  the  malarial  parasite 
during  an  important  part  of  its  life- 
history.  These  facts  have  been  ascer- 
tained by  immensely  patient  work  on 
the  part  of  Laveran,  Grassi,  Celli, 
Ross,  Manson,  etc.;  the  steps  gained  by 
reasoning  and  by  microscopic  investi- 
gation have  been  confirmed  by  two 
carefully  planned  experiments.  Five 
people  spent  the  worst  months  of  the 
year  in  a  highly  malarious  district  in 
Italy,  taking  no  quinine  and  living  out 
of  doors  except  when  the  mosquitoes 
feed— i.e.  just  before  sunset  and  in  the 
night.  At  these  times  they  were  care- 
fully protected  by  wire  blinds  to  their 
windows  and  doors,  and  mosquito  cur- 
tains round  their  beds.  They  had  no 
malaria.  The  second  experiment  con- 
sisted in  feeding  mosquitoes  of  the 
anopheles  group  on  patients  suffering 
from  malaria  in  Italy,  sending  the  in- 
fected mosquitoes  home,  and  letting 
them  feed  on  two  of  the  heroic  inves- 
tigators, who  forthwith  had  well- 
marked  attacks  of  malarial  fever.8 
That  the  problem  is  absolutely  solved 
in  all  its  points  is  probably  not  the 
case.  It  may  be  questioned,  for  in- 
stance, if  man  is  the  only  necessary 
host  for  the  parasite  in  its  first  stage, 
and,  if  so,  why  severe  malaria  has 
often  occurred  in  exploring  countries 
hitherto  uninhabited  by  man.  Does 
man  share  with  some  other  animal  the 
melancholy  honor  of  being  the  para- 
site's first  host,  or  is  his  position 
unique?  In  the  latter  case,  how  does 
the  parasite  live  in  the  absence  of 
man?  It  will  probably  be  found  that 
the  malarial  parasite  is  capable  of 
using  several  animals,  of  whom   man 

8  Lancet,   p.  923,  February,  1900.     Dr.  Manson. 


is  one,  as  its  host.  But  the  knowledge 
that  has  been  gained,  even  if  not  all 
we  want  on  the  subject,  promises  to 
be  of  enormous  practical  advantage. 
Life  in  tropical  and  semi-tropical 
countries  will  be  indefinitely  helped  if 
malaria  can  be  controlled  and  prevent- 
ed, and  it  no  longer  seems  Utopian  to 
hope  that  this  will  soon  be  possible. 

Within  the  last  decade  of  the  century 
under  review  several  important  ad- 
vances have  been  made  in  the  study 
of  light,  and  in  the  therapeutical  ef- 
fects which  may  be  derived  from  light. 
It  has  been  discovered  that  the  ultra- 
violet rays  are  more  powerful  in  their 
effect  upon  tissues  and  upon  morbid 
bacteria  than  any  others,  and  on  this- 
discovery  the  Finsen's  light  treatment 
of  lupus  and  of  some  forms  of  malig- 
nant disease  has  been  based.  There  is 
already  good  reason  to  hope  that  sev- 
eral diseases  hitherto  considered  in- 
curable have  been,  in  some  cases  at 
any  rate,  absolutely  removed  by  the 
action  of  the  ultra-violet  rays,  applied 
with  due  precautions,  for  a  consider- 
able length  of  time.  Further  develop- 
ment of  knowledge  and  of  therapeutic 
usefulness  may  be  expected  in  this 
direction  at  no  distant  date. 

Even  more  remarkable  has  been  the 
discovery  of  a  new  form  of  radiation, 
known  as  the  X  or  Rontgen  rays. 
These  rays  are  produced  only  in  tubes 
containing  highly  rarefied  air,  through 
which  an  electric  current  is  passed. 
When  the  tube  is  covered  with  a  close- 
ly fitting  mantle  of  black  cardboard, 
it  is  observed  (in  a  completely  dark- 
ened room)  that  a  paper  screen  washed 
with  barium-platino-cyanide,  or  with 
certain  other  chemicals,  lights  up 
brilliantly,  whether  the  side  washed 
with  the  fluorescing  material  or  the 
other  side  be  turned  towards  the  tube. 
The  fact  that  rays  capable  of  exciting 
brilliant  fluorescence  were  able  to  pass 
through  thick  black  cardboard  led  to 
the  discovery  by  Rontgen  in  1895  that 
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all  bodies  are  transparent,  though  in 
different  degrees,  to  the  rays  so  pro- 
duced. It  was  found  that  the  rays 
were  also  photographic  if  received  up- 
on a  duly  prepared  plate.  This  new 
form  of  radiation  has  been  extensively 
used  in  surgery,  and  its  application  to 
medicine,  both  for  diagnosis  and  treat- 
ment, is  daily  extending.  What  is  seen 
is  the  shadow  (or  the  photograph  of 
the  shadow)  of  the  parts  or  structures 
through  which  the  rays  have  passed, 
the  shadows  deepening  in  proportion 
to  their  resistance  to  the  rays.  The 
correct  appreciation  of  the  depth  of 
many  shadows,  and  the  power  of  cal- 
culating the  plane  on  which  a  hidden 
foreign  body  showing  a  shadow  will 
be  found,  are  obviously  only  possible 
after  considerable  care  and  practice. 
The  exposure  required  to  get  the  shad- 
ows varies  considerably,  and  it  is 
never  very  short,  as  in  photography. 
The  rays  themselves  can  do  harm, 
especially  after  a  long  or  frequently 
repeated  exposure,  or  undue  nearness 
of  the  focus-tube  to  the  skin.  A  large 
number  of  instances  of  severe  injury 
have  been  reported,  some  of  which 
have  ended  fatally.  It  is  therefore  not 
probable  that  as  a  method  of  investi- 
gation the  Rontgen  rays  will  ever  be- 
come of  great  use  except  as  applied 
by  experts.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
high  degree  of  potency  which  these 
rays  possess  may  very  possibly  be  ap- 
plied to  therapeutic  usefulness.  If 
tubercular  or  malignant  disease  of  the 
skin  can  be  removed  by  them,  it  is  not 
impossible  that  they  may  favorably 
affect  deeper  structures.  We  have  at 
any  rate  in  them  a  new  power,  which 
it  may  eventually  prove  possible  to 
apply  usefully  in  many  directions,  and 
which  demands  most  careful  study. 

In  the  progress  of  medicine  during 
the  last  twenty-five  years  the  influence 
of  the  best  universities  in  the  United 
States,  and  in  a  smaller  degree  of 
those  in  Canada,  has  been  a  factor  of 
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considerable  importance.  The  standard 
of  work  at,  for  instance,  the  Johns 
Hopkins  University  of  Baltimore, 
U.  S.  A.,  has  conspicuously  succeeded 
in  influencing  the  best  European  work- 
ers on  pathology,  clinical  medicine  and 
surgery.  The  reasons  why  certain  uni- 
versities in  the  United  States  have 
made  their  work  felt  so  much  more 
powerfully  than  any  similar  institu- 
tions on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  can- 
not be  stated  in  a  few  words  and  at 
the  end  of  an  article.  It  is  a  complex 
problem  made  up  of  many  factors. 
Among  them,  however,  it  is  safe  to 
say  that  the  magnificent  liberality 
shown  by  rich  men  and  women  in  en- 
dowing some  of  the  best  universities 
in  the  States  and  in  Canada  occupies 
a  very  important  place.  Original  re- 
search on  any  large  scale  is  impossible 
in  the  absence  of  big  endowments. 
The  patient  study  of  how  to  apply  the 
results  of  research  to  clinical  medi- 
cine and  surgery  is  almost  equally  im- 
possible without  endowments.  The 
best  intellects  of  the  age  are  wanted 
for  progress  in  both  these  directions, 
and  they  cannot  be  had  for  the  work 
if  they  are  forced  to  allow  themselves 
to  be  absorbed  in  the  duty  of  earning 
a  living  on  a  lower  intellectual  plane. 
If  England  is  to  keep  up  with  the 
United  States  in  research  and  its  ap- 
plications to  pathology  and  medicine, 
large  endowments  must  be  forthcom- 
ing for  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and  for 
the  University  of  London.  Failing 
them  we  shall  have  to  be  content  with 
admiring  the  work  done  in  the  best 
American  universities,  and  with  tak- 
ing a  second  place  ourselves. 

Space  compels  us  to  leave  unmen- 
tioned  the  advances  made  in  many 
other  directions,  notably  in  knowledge 
of  diseases  of  the  nervous  system,  in 
ophthalmology,  in  otology,  in  psychol- 
ogy, in  rational  therapeutics,  in  hy- 
giene, in  public  health,  and  in  the 
administration  of  hospitals.     The  new 
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century  begins  its  history  from  a  vast- 
ly higher  standpoint  all  round  than  its 
predecessor  did.  But  chiefly  our  hope 
for  it  lies  in  the  desire,  which  has  be- 
come so  much  more  acute  and  general 
within  the  last  fifty  years  than  per- 
haps ever  before,  to  get  away  from 
the  bondage  of  theories  and  hypoth- 
eses, and  to  be  able  to  question  and 
cross-question  facts  till  their  full 
meaning  becomes  plain.    The  true  stu- 
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dents  of  medicine  are  to-day  every- 
where struggling  to  get  to  the  heart  of 
the  disturbing  influences  which  break 
up  the  harmony  of  health  and  life. 
They  are  asking  not  for  petty  nos- 
trums against  this  ailment  or  the 
other,  but  for  the  wisdom  which  shall 
make  them  "privy  to  the  mystery  of 
knowledge"  in  all  that  concerns 
health. 


SUNDAY  IN  THE  COUNTRY. 


The  first  thought  of  a  townsman  on 
awakening  in  a  country  house  will  be, 
"This  is  not  my  own  bed,"  his  next, 
"How  still  it  is!"  It  is  this  that  has 
aroused  him.  As  the  dark  hours  rolled 
on,  the  porter  sense,  which  never  quite 
sleeps,  has  missed  the  familiar  tramp 
of  the  policeman,  the  muffled  rumble 
of  underground  trains,  and  growing 
uneasy  at  the  unked  silence  at  length 
has  rung  up  consciousness. 

Other  impressions  follow:  sweet- 
scented  darkness  for  one;  darkness  un- 
relieved by  dots  and  lines  upon  the 
ceiling  from  the  lamp  in  the  square. 

Then  come  rustlings  and  chirrups 
among  the  wistaria  leaves  which 
brush  the  pane,  and  from  somewhere 
aloft  a  thin  strain  tells  that  a  lark  is 
singing.  One  props  oneself  upon  an 
elbow  to  catch  the  delicate  trill,  but  it 
is  lost  already.  Bird  after  bird  breaks 
upon  the  quiet  with  a  babel  of  sweet 
sounds,  such  an  outburst  as  can  only 
be  heard  in  the  dusk  of  a  summer 
dawn. 

Three  cuckoos  call  incessantly,  two 
clear-throated  and  close  at  hand,  one 
from  the  copse  with  breaking  voice. 
Thrushes    beyond    estimation,    black- 


birds innumerable  are  singing  one  an- 
other down.  Little  breathless  spurts 
of  melody  come  from  the  sill  where  a 
wren  is  bobbing  around  his  small  wife 
with  drooping  wing  and  expanded  tail. 
The  drawl  of  the  green-linnet,  the  dry 
chirp  of  the  sparrows  mingle  with  the 
"Conk  .  .  .  Conk-conk"  of  coots  from 
the  pond.  The  drumming  crow  of  a 
pheasant  is  answered  by  a  clear  shout 
from  the  Hambro'  pens. 

Verily  a  joyful  noise;  but  of  brief 
duration;  the  light  waxes  and  the 
merry  din  dwindles.  Nestle  down 
again  into  the  pillows  with  the  thought 
that  you  have  enjoyed  what  the  coun- 
tryman hears  but  twice  or  thrice  a 
year.  He  commonly  sleeps  through 
the  chorale,  arrives  late  at  the  porch 
of  day  and  misses  the  introit. 

After  breakfast  something  is  said 
about  church.  "Two  miles  by  the  foot- 
path and— no  shade,"  observes  the  pro- 
fessor sententiously.  Selecting  a  Ger- 
man review  and  a  paper-knife  he  re- 
tires to  the  tent  between  the  cedars 
nursing  a  tobacco-jar. 

Yet  it  is  a  not  unfruitful  journey 
through  the  crops  that  clothe  the  white 
swells  of  the  downs,  sloping  from  the 
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rounded  knaps  topped  with  beech- 
woods  to  the  grassy  bed  of  the  winter- 
bourne  winding  between  its  alders. 

Peace,  peace  seems  all, 
Saint   Praxed's   ever   was  the  church 
for  peace. 


When  was  it  otherwise,  think  you,  in 
this  sleepy  hollow,  this  forgotten  nook 
of  the  Midlands? 

A  fragment  of  ruddy  flint  in  the  foot- 
path attracts  the  eye:  there  lie  three 
more  among  the  barley  stems,  small, 
angular,  with  the  color  of  fire  upon 
them;  plainly  some  ancient  burning, 
for  their  surfaces  have  the  soapy  glaze 
which  only  the  centuries  can  give. 
There  were  no  fired  shards  a  stone's 
throw  back,  there  are  none  a  few 
strides  further  on,  yet  here,  just  here, 
are  scores  in  the  surface-soil  which 
swells  into  a  long  low  hillock.  The 
wash  of  winter  rains,  the  grooving 
share,  the  labors  of  the  worm,  "our 
busy  brother,"  have  all  but  obliterated 
an  ancient  monument,  yet  this  is  sure- 
ly a  Long  Barrow. 

How  looked  the  green  country-side, 
think  you,  when  the  chief  lay  dead 
upon  the  bavins,  his  finery  and  weap- 
ons about  him,  a  crowd  of  hoppled 
captives  filling  the  penfold,  sullen, 
hopeless,  awaiting  the  feeding  tongues 
of  flame?  What  manner  of  men  were 
those  who  planned  the  thing  and 
watched  it  out?  Who,  when  the  fire 
died  down  and  the  horrid  glee  was 
over,  hasted  dog-like  to  scratch  the 
kindly  moulds  over  their  works  ere 
they  slunk  away?  Small  and  shaggy 
and  foul,  narrow  of  brow  and  hard  of 
heart  were  those  from  whose  loins  we 
sprung,  that  unacknowledged,  mis- 
creant ancestry,  our  veritable  fathers 
—thine,  my  friend,  and  mine! 

Does  not  the  horror  of  the  awful 
past  draw  a  shadow  across  the  sun? 
It  is  good,  methinks,  at  times,  to  lay 
hand  on  mouth  and  peer  in  silence  into 


the  hole  of  the  pit  whence  we  were 
digged. 

And  lo,  the  tiny  church  among  the 
hills,  asleep  in  the  sunshine,  for  we  are 
early.  Not  wholly  lonely,  for  a  lady 
moves  among  the  graves  with  flowers 
in  her  hands.  In  the  dark  interior 
someone  is  playing;  through  the  low 
dentelled  arch  thrills  the  sweet  sorrow 
of  Beethoven;  otherwise  are  no  signs 
of  worshippers  without  or  within. 

The  plan  of  the  little  sanctuary  tells 
its  own  tale.  Here  are  four  stone 
walls  and  a  tiled  roof,  neither  vestry, 
aisle,  porch  nor  transept  complicates 
this  example  of  a  church  in  its  sim- 
plest expression.  Plain;  how  else?  Un- 
interesting; by  no  means.  Every  stone 
is  tangible  history.  Will  you  read  with 
me? 

The  oldest  and  stoutest  work  is  the 
small,  four-square, "  unbuttressed  tow- 
er, solid  and  dark  as  a  keep.  Eastward 
of  this  run  the  walls  of  the  nave, 
pierced  by  two  round-headed  doors  and 
a  window  of  Saxon  times.  Half-way 
to  the  pulpit  newer  work  begins  upon 
a  broader  ground-plan,  lighted  by 
straight  lancets  of  great  but  uncertain 
age,  uncertain,  since  the  chancel-arch 
beyond  them  is  semi-circular  and 
square  in  section,  possibly  dating  from 
the  eleventh  century  or  even  earlier. 

So  much  we  discern  despite  the  twi- 
light, and  sinking  into  an  empty  pew 
enjoy  the  coolness  and  quaint  fusty 
smell  of  the  pious  place,  and  fall 
a-wondering  what  rude  imagery  of  the 
last  assize  the  blistered  whitewash 
conceals. 

The  chancel  is  all  air  and  sunshine; 
the  flicker  of  leaves  and  murmur  of 
bees— blameless  Sabbath  -  breakers- 
come  in  through  the  low,  five-lighted 
windows,  last  effort  of  English  point- 
ed. It  hardly  needs  the  MDCXXXVIII 
cut  in  the  tie-beam  to  mark  this  as 
work  of  the  first  Anglican  revival. 
Dunstan  here  joins  hands  with  Laud 
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yonder  across  the  worn  sill  of  that 
chancel-arch.  * 

Meanwhile  the  corners  of  pews  are 
getting  themselves  filled;  a  congrega- 
tion for  the  most  part  of  elderly  labor- 
ing folk  slip  into  our  cool  dusk  from 
the  glare  outside,  abase  reverent, 
wrinkled  faces  for  a  minute  before 
passing  the  red  handkerchief  over  the 
sweaty  front,  which  done  the  worship- 
per settles  himself  to  wait.  Men  these 
for  the  most  part,  the  wives  will  at- 
tend the  afternoon  service,  being  oth- 
erwise occupied  in  the  meantime,  for 
man  must  dine. 

The  squeak  and  clank  of  the  small 
bell  overhead  stop.  The  organ  wheezes. 
As  we  get  to  our  feet  two  men  enter; 
elderly,  bronzed,  iron-gray  at  the  tem- 
ples; alike  in  coloring  and  build,  alike 
in  gait  and  bearing,  stamped,  too,  with 
the  same  expression.  One  drops  into 
the  pew  beneath  the  pulpit,  his  twin, 
who  wears  the  surplice,  kneels  at  the 
desk.  Squire  and  parson,  noticeable 
men  of  a  type  fast  disappearing,  one 
brief  description  shall  serve  for  both. 
The  square,  close-cropped  heads  sit 
well  upon  broad  shoulders  and  deep 
chests,  heads  not  easily  turned.  These 
are  tenacious  men,  of  a  pleasant,  pa- 
tient tenacity,  of  some  few  prejudices 
and  no  theories;  Tory  and  five-feet'-six, 
how  else?  Which  of  us  by  taking 
thought  can  add  a  cubit  unto  his  stat- 
ure? Not  my  old  friends  here,  whose 
Toryism,  by  the  way,  is  of  a  lovable, 
humane  sort,  grounded  upon  the  as- 
sumption that  the  laboring  man  must 
live;  holding  to  a  pious  belief  in  a 
five-shilling  duty  on  wheat  which  there 
is  no  use  in  pressing  for,  and  cheer- 
fully recognizing  the  predestined  Radi- 
calism (and  consequent  ruin)  of  our 
dear  native  land— a  recognition  which 
need  not,  and  shall  not,  embitter  inter- 
course with  "the  other  side." 

Nor  shall  the  impending  bankruptcy 
of  the  landed  interest  spoil  the  appe- 
tite.    They  grow  a  little  poorer  every 


year,  "selling  out,"  as  they  confess,  a 
few  this  or  a  few  that  to  make  good 
the  leakage  from  the  land;  but  here 
you  have  them,  still  at  their  posts, 
serving  their  God,  and  doing  their  du- 
ties. For  the  rest  the  good  gray  head 
bent  over  the  folded  surplice-sleeves, 
no  less  than  its  facsimile  in  the  pew 
below,  belongs  to  an  all-round  man,  a 
clean,  quick  shot  at  rocketting  pheas- 
ant, a  dependable  partner  at  whist 
(half-penny  points)  a  humanizing  in- 
fluence at  the  meet  and  on  the  board, 
at  fireside  and  sick-bed  side;  a 
staunch  friend,  a  good  listener,  an 
arrant  and  incurable  peacemaker,  be- 
loved of  the  laboring  folk  among 
whom  he  has  spent  his  life. 

For  the  service,  it  seems,  as  I  under- 
stand the  matter,  neither  "high"  nor 
"low."  Possibly  for  want  of  a  vestry 
no  Geneva  gown  makes  its  appear- 
ance, but  we  see  less  significance  than 
our  fathers  saw  in  the  Geneva  gown, 
or  are  better  content  to  let  the  man 
who  does  the  work  do  it  in  his  own 
way.  So  the  stout  laced  boots  and 
trousers  of  Oxford  mixture  peep  from 
beneath  white  folds  of  ephod  through 
service  and  sermon. 

"Give  peace  in  our  time,  O  Lord!" 
This  is  good  discourse;  he  is  speaking 
of  what  he  knows  and  withal  pitches 
his  message  neither  at  our  heads  nor 
over  them.  Keeps  a  good  distance, 
medium  pace,  and  seems  dead  on  the 
—where  was  I?  .  .  . 

Thoughts  suggested  ramify,  wander 
even,  if  you  must  have  it.  Warm 
weather,  very.  .  .  .  The  grave,  fa- 
miliar tones  run  together  with  a  pleas- 
ant indistinctness,  but  one  is  perfectly 
conscious,  quite  perceptive,  you  know. 

There  seems  more  of  a  congregation 
than  one  had  fancied;  kneeling,  too, 
unusual  perhaps,  but  all  right.  One 
finds  oneself  without  surprise  kneel- 
ing close-packed  among  the  crowd  up- 
on the  cool  flags.     Someone  is  praying 
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fast  and  loud,  but  one  catches  nothing 
of  the  sense.  Beyond  the  chancel-arch 
candles  are  winking  in  the  slant  sun- 
beam that  strains  through  a  louvered 
window.  Tinkle!  Somebody  is  hold- 
ing something  aloft  in  a  napkin.  The 
hush,  the  heat,  the  sense  of  human 
proximity  grow  oppressive.  A  subdued 
clink  and  jingle  here  and  there  among 
us  betray  the  presence  of  iron.  One's 
neighbors  to  right  and  left  and  the 
man  in  front  wear  their  hair  longer 
than  is  customary.  All  are  in  a  state 
of  suppressed  excitement. 

At  the  altar  step  kneel  two  great 
pink-faced  youths  with  shocks  of 
sandy  hair  falling  over  their  shoul- 
ders. The  mutterings,  the  restless- 
ness, the  play  of  hot  breaths  become 
unbearable.  One  finds  oneself  out- 
side. v 

Here  the  crowd  is  greater  but  less 
dense;  at  each  window-slit  stand  men 
straining  eye  and  ear  to  catch  the  ser- 
vice, crossing  themselves  fast  and  fer- 
vently at  each  tinkle  of  the  sacring- 
bell  within.  Among  the  graves  kneel 
men  grown  and  bearded,  weeping  hot- 
ly upon  little  crosses  of  peeled  elder, 
or  praying  upon  sword-hilts. 

Swords,  swords  everywhere,  in  the 
hands  of  leathern-jacketed  smiths, 
athwart  the  knees  of  smocked  carters 
and  buskinned  ploughmen  who  sit 
astride  the  green  hillocks  honing  the 
bright  edges  whilst  their  lips  move  in 
half-conscious  prayer.  Bucklers,  too, 
rows  of  them,  clean  and  new,  white 
wood  and  fresh-stript  hide,  lean  on  the 
churchyard  fence. 

Westward  the  lanes  are  blocked  as 
far  as  one  can  see  with  tilted  wag- 
gons; in  the  nearest  two  women  seated 
upon  the  sacks  are  twirling  a  hand- 
quern. 

There  are  glints  of  bright  metal 
among  the  beeches  upon  the  hilltops 
left  and  right;  against  the  sky-line  of 
the  bare  down  to  eastward  stands  out 
a  solitary  mounted  scout. 


We  are  no  heroic  figures,  nor  do  we 
posture  or  straddle  in  blusterous  wise, 
nor  fall  into  picture-book  groupings. 
For  the  more  part  we  are  common 
men,  clumsy  and  slow-gaited,  meanly 
dressed  and  pitifully  armed,  sweaty 
and  dusty,  too,  for  some  of  us  have 
come  far  and  lain  rough  for  a  week 
past. 

Field  hands  are  we  with  the  marks 
of  field  labor  upon  us;  short  of  stature, 
round-shouldered  and  wooden-featured; 
mere  loam,  but  loam  that  is  alight  at 
last  and,  kiln-like,  hot  to  the  heart- 
roots  with  dull-glowing,  unquenchable 
resolve. 

It  seems  to  me  that  I  have  seen  the 
men  before,  the  brown  kindly  faces 
are  all  so  neighborly.  These  stubbly 
chins  and  sunburned  thatches  of  hair 
hang  around  the  inn-yards  of  Hunger- 
ford  and  Newbury  at  the  October  hir- 
ing-fairs.  Just  such  men  have  I  met 
in  the  Hampshire  woods  at  bark-strip- 
ping time,  when  the  tall  oaks  lay  na- 
ked and  sallow  athwart  sheets  of  blue- 
bells. I  am  among  my  brothers  and 
know  them  all,  and  what  they  will  do 
at  a  pinch. 

My  mind  seems  clouded  with  a  sense 
of  woe,  whether  overpast  or  impend- 
ing I  cannot  just  say.  It  is  with  me 
as  with  one  who  has  fallen  asleep  un- 
der an  intolerable  sense  of  loss,  a  bur- 
den upon  the  heart  that  no  sighing 
will  heave  away,  who  awakes  in  the 
first  dusk,  crying  feebly,  "O  what  has 
happened?"  and  again,  "O  do  not  tell 
me!" 

And  lo,  from  the  tension  and  fear 
and  high-strung  resolve  around  me 
comes  a  clearness,  an  understanding 
of  what  it  all  means,  and  I  know  that 
the  enemy  is  in  the  heart  of  my  coun- 
try, that  he  has  careened  his  heels  up- 
on the  King's  Meadow  and  made  the 
land  of  the  Radingas  his  horse-pas- 
ture; that  Englishmen  are  working 
under  the  whips  at  his  staked  dyke 
between     Thames    and    Kennet— men 
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whom  I  know,  men  whose  wives  and 
daughters  lie  in  his  slave-pen. 

It  comes  to  my  mind— and  I  do  not 
ask  how— that  all  the  wild  rascaldom 
of  Baltic  pirate-holds,  ruffians  from 
Wexford  and  the  Liffey,  from  Laxford 
and  Kyle  of  Tongue,  the  Romsdale  and 
the  Nordland  fjords,  are  turned  loose 
upon  poor,  stolid,  stupid  Berkshire. 
The  Danes  are  on  us!— have  been  upon 
us  since  March — sucking  us  white  as  a 
polecat  sucks  a  lamb.  The  Dane:  look 
you,  there  is  no  poetry,  no  glamour 
about  the  name  to  me,  song  and  saga 
and  romance  are  clean  forgotten  as  if 
I  had  never  heard  them.  The  word 
stands  for  everything  that  is  filthy  and 
brutal  and  base,  and  ah!  too,  for  all 
that  is  hopelessly  cunning  and  nimble 
and  strong!  What  the  shark  is  to  the 
swimmer  such  is  this  beastly  foreign 
interloper  to  me,  something  hateful  to 
God  and  man— (yet  strangely  permit- 
ted, like  his  father  the  Fiend)— lustful, 
butcherly  strength,  whom  no  truce 
will  bind,  no  weapon  overcome. , 

All  this  comes  home  to  me  with  a 
sinking  of  the  heart.  I  know  of  a 
surety  that  the  thatched  roofs  of 
Pangbourne  and  Sonning  and  the 
steadings  of  Theale  have  gone  roaring 
aloft  in  flame;  that  the  mill  at  Maple- 
durham  is  a  smouldering  wreck,  that 
the  pits  of  Coley  have  been  rifled  of 
half-tanned  hide,  and  all  the  meal  and 
malt,  ale  and  candle-tallow,  salt-beef 
and  stock-fish  of  three  counties  has 
been  swept  into  the  stockaded  "bury" 
built  around  the  ruins  of  Lawrence 
Church.  Infamies  unspeakable  go  on 
within.  Wherefore  we  have  risen, 
these  men  and  I,  at  the  call  of  our 
Alderman,  and  have  bidden  our  young 
thanes  inside  there  to  lead  the  fyrd. 
We  are  bound  for  the  tryst  at  the 
ridge-way's  end  between  Streatley  and 
Basildon.  Battle  will  be  joined  before 
night.  So  we  are  hearing  mass  while 
we  may,  and  are  by  way  of  making 
our  hearts  clean  against  what  may  be 


our  last  day's  work.  To  win?  Hardly: 
we  have  been  beaten  too  often  and  too 
badly  to  hope  overmuch.  One  thing 
we  mean  to  do,  we  of  the  forlorn  hope, 
cry  mightily  upon  the  White  Christ, 
and  die  if  needs  be,  but  die  killing 
each  of  us  his  man. 

So,  whilst  the  priest  of  Compton 
sings  mass  within,  the  priest  of  Midg- 
ham  (whose  church  was  burned  last 
Sunday)  shrives  us  under  the  church 
yew.  See  you  the  hot  tears  hopping 
down  his  rough  cheeks?  See  again 
how  young  John  of  Thatcham  and 
young  Edgar  of  Beedon,  who  fought 
thrice  about  a  certain  Edith,  having 
confessed,  are  a-making  blood-brother- 
hood each  with  his  fellow's  knife  upon 
his  own  shield-arm  and  are  taking  an 
oath  to  stand  by  one  another  this  day, 
to  set  free  or  make  an  end.  For  Edith, 

look  you,  is  in  the  slave-pen. 

******* 

And  now  we  are  at  Englefield  Chase 
with  the  Kennet  Valley  below  us  all 
green  and  empty  in  the  slant  beams 
of  a  westering  sun. 

The  enemy  is  even  now  coming,  clat- 
tering boisterously  to  the  field  upon 
stolen  nags,  every  fighting-man  flushed 
and  bold  from  his  stirrup-cup.  His 
horse-boy  trots  at  his  knee  or  holds  by 
the  tail  and  to  him  the  master-thief 
tosses  the  rein  as  he  lights  down  and 
strides  in  rippling  mail  to  form  the 
wedge  behind  his  jarl. 

Their  two  wings  take  ground  to  the 
north  of  the  Roman  road,  close  up  and 
dress  with  something  of  the  careless 
precision  of  master-craftsmen  in  the 
presence  of  'prentices.  'Tis  plain  we 
are  held  cheaply  albeit  we  have  the 
upper  ground. 

Our  youngsters  are  somewhat  daunt- 
ed by  the  manifest  prompt  nimbleness 
of  the  men  below  there.  The  main 
of  us  have  never  set  eyes  upon  a  Dane 
before  and  there  is  some  crowding  and 
craning  of  necks  and  more  talking 
withal   than  our  leaders  would  have; 
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they  bid  us  hold  our  tongues  and  are 
obeyed. 

Now  is  the  word  passed;  it  is  begin- 
ning. We  move  slowly  down  the 
grassy  slope  and  come  to  a  stand  be- 
tween two  clumps  of  lichened  thorn; 
three  great  squares  of  Englishmen,  all 
men  of  Wessex,  one  over  against  each 
wing  of  the  pirates',  the  third,  the  Al- 
derman's, in  the  rear. 

Some  of  us  are  red  and  choking, 
others  white  and  shaking  with  hard- 
curbed  eagerness;  a  color  a  wise  cap- 
tain likes  well  to  see.  The  thieves, 
who  move  more  quickly  than  we,  have 
taken  fresh  ground  it  seems,  and  mean 
us  to  fight  with  the  sun  in  our  eyes. 

As  there's  no  help  for  it  we  change 
front,  not  without  shouldering  and 
shuffling,  are  pushed  and  pulled  into 
line  again  by  our  company-leaders, 
men  who  have  seen  the  face  of  war 
before  to-day.  Hasty  and  rough- 
tongued  are  they  as  they  bid  us  be 
yare  and  not  to  crowd  upon  and  ham- 
per one  another. 

In  the  front  rank  go  our  two  young 
thanes  and  their  household;  we  in  the 
middle  throng  see  little  save  grey  iron 
skull-caps  and  pairs  of  crimson  ears 
in  a  mist  of  sunlit  hair.  Certain  it  is 
that  we  are  none  of  the  stoutest  now 
that  we  are  come  to  the  point;  some 
of  us  indeed  are  pitifully  afeard.  The 
disarray  is  growing.  If  the  enemy 
struck  now ! 

A  waft  of  wind  blows  upon  our  hot 
faces,  a  leader,  one  of  the  thanes  be- 
like, strides  down  the  ranks,  claps  this 
weakling  upon  the  shoulder,  heartens 
up  that  other  with  a  cheery  word  and 
is  gone.  Who  was  he?  None  met  his 
eye;  none  recall  his  speech;  his  mail 
seemed  of  red  gold;  his  stature  taller 
than  a  tall  man's.  And  the  wind  that 
went  before  him!  Of  a  truth  one  of 
the  saints  from  Paradise  is  with  us 
this  tide.  Mightily  uplifted  of  heart 
are  we.  Once  again  we  are  moving 
slowly. 


From  the  enemy  below  come  gusts 
of  cackling  laughter  and  shouts  of 
mockery. 

With  us  now  is  a  great  silence  save 
for  the  singing  of  the  churchmen  in 
the  rear. 

Hark!  Here  it  comes!  With  a  rattle 
of  axe-hafts  on  bucklers  and  a  deep- 
chested  charging-shout  the  left  wing 
of  the  Dane  comes  up  the  slope  at  a 
run. 

Our  thanes  speak  up  confidently. 
Tramp!  Tramp!  There  are  some 
sickening  moments  of  supreme  sus- 
pense in  which  each  of  us  gets  his 
shoulders  back  and  fills  his  chest 
with  air  before  the  two  lines  crash 
together. 

Like  leaping  white  flames  the  swords 
of  the  house-karls  rise  and  fall.  From 
all  along  our  front  goes  up  the  clang 
and  clatter  of  smitten  wood  and  metal. 

We  are  moving  a  little,  pressing  on- 
ward and  pressed  upon  from  behind, 
moving,  but  more  and  still  more 
slowly. 

Now  we  are  at  a  standstill,  are 
crushed  together,  rock  and  sway. 

The  swords  in  front  are  still,  or 
nearly.  It  is  knife  and  pommel  work, 
the  slippery  edge  of  battle. 

And  this  is  war!  Is  this  all?  In 
one  moment  every  man  or  us  realizes 
that  the  pirates'  onset  has  spent  itself, 
has  failed.  Ours  has  to  come;  now  is 
our  time!  With  a  roar  we  link  elbows, 
push,  heave,  thrust  forward,  crying 
upon  every  saint  that  we  know,  and 
on  the  Christ,  their  Master  and  ours. 
Nay,  the  lads  and  poor  knave  club- 
men in  the  rear  catch  the  word,  clap 
shoulders  to  the  backs  of  their  cover- 
ing files  and  strain  mightily.  And  lo. 
we  are  moving  again  foot  by  foot 
down  the  slope  slowly  at  first,  then 
faster,  till  we  find  ourselves  in  looser 
array  stumbling  onwards  and  down- 
wards at  a  run  over  fallen  men  still 
or  struggling,  slipping  in  the  wet  hol- 
lows of  shields,  with  a  flicker  of  rose- 
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tinted  blades  to  the  fore  and  a  mighty 
and  joyous  crying  of  our  fellows. 

At  the  ruts  of  the  Roman  way  we 
stagger  but  slacken  not  at  all,  through 
the  high  bracken  and  stunted  thorn, 
below  we  brush  still  whooping;  no 
man  of  us  but  knows  this  cannot  last; 
yon  line  of  cankered  ashes  stands  on 
the  bank,  below  them  the  Kennet 
water  creeps  black  and  deep  with  the 
quaking  duck-marsh  beyond. 

Again  battle  is  joined  with  the  din 
of  a  hundred  smithies  and  a  hustings 
voice.  Again  weight  will  have  it— on 
we  thrust. 

But  the  fore-men  are  thinning,  and 
we— we  are  pushed  to  the  front,  to  the 
very  fighting-line,  and  must  grapple 
and  pant  knee  to  knee  amid  thudding 
blows  with  lusty,  hot-cheeked  Danes 
who  face  us  wild-eyed  and  sweating, 
crying  to  one  another  to  spread  out 
and  what-not  contradictory  cries,  until 
one  is  pressed  into  their  very  embrace 
and  the  banging  of  axe  upon  target 
stops  again  for  lack  of  elbow-room. 

Those  behind  us  stab  with  the  point 
over  our  shoulders,  and  those  behind 
them  heave  but  as  now  we  hove. 

Hurt  men  holding  their  bucklers  low 
sway  and  lean  but  cannot  fall.  We 
are  cumbered  to  the  knee  with  those 
who  are  down,  whose  voices  and  hands 
come  up  from  below. 

Men  who  have  hacked  on  doggedly 
with  bent  or  broken  blades  suddenly 
drop  them:  and  grapple  each  a  robber, 
winding  naked  fingers  in  beard  or  hair, 
feeling  for  the  knee  or  the  neck  with 
the  dirk. 

First  winds  are  spent,  the  scale- 
beam  trembles,  the  event  will  fall  to 
whom  shall  rally  first. 

Can  no  man  raise  a  cry? 

Our  two  young  thanes  are  still  upon 
their  feet,  bleeding  but  dangerous, 
hewing  at  the  hairy  forearm,  stabbing 
at  the  tattoed  throat,  bearing  up  dint- 
ed  shields   to   the   heavy   axes.       God 


bless  their  brave,  pink  faces!  but  they 
are  mere  kempery-men,  dumb  as 
horses,  and  we  need  leadership  and  a 
cry! 

A  voice!  Whose?  It  is  the  great 
clear  note  of  our  lord's  gleeman,  "The 
bull  is  pinned!  grip  fast,  ye  ban-dogs! 
grip  fast!  grip!" 

The  dry  roar  and  the  pressure  begin 
again;  the  throng  of  pirates  gives 
ground  foot  by  foot.  The  massed 
faces  before  us  are  all  awork  with  im- 
potent rage,  all  dark  against  the  level 
red  light  of  sunset  save  for  the  flash 
of  teeth.  Wherever  the  eye  turns  it 
meets  cages  of  clenched  or  gnashing 
teeth. 

Again  it  comes  upon  me  that  I  have 
met  these  men  before,  their  visages 
are  all  familiar.  That  high-cheek- 
boned  man  whose  hawk-nose  bends 
down  into  a  big  moustache  command- 
ed some  ship  I  once  boarded.  I  can- 
not put  a  name  to  the  place,  Harwich, 
perhaps,  or  Maldon;  it  matters  not,  I 
know  him  again. 

And  that  other  with  tufted  eyebrow 
and  bristly  nostrils  who  is  swearing 
so  abominably,  him,  too,  I  know,  and 
have  seen  in  just  such  a  taking  on  the 
fish-strand  at  Falmouth,  or  Kinsale 
was  it,  when  the  mackerel  fleet  of 
Easterlings  put  in  for  water  and 
stores? 

They  have  not  room  to  use  their 
weapons.  I  see  a  man  gnawing  the 
rim  of  his  shield. 

Back,  still  back  they  are  borne  until 
with  lamentable  cries  and  bitter  the 
rear  of  that  great  crowd  is  toppling 
backward  over  the  brink,  toppling  in 
bunches  as  bees  fall  into  the  skep, 
falling  as  a  wall  falls. 

Splash!  splash!  they  are  in  by  tens, 
by  scores.  'Tis  a  quag  bottom  and  the 
banks  are  steep.  Aha!  the  club-men 
and  lads  upon  the  flank  are  busy  and 
joyful.  .  .  . 

Meanwhile  how  goes  it  with  our  fel- 
lows?    The  horseguard  is  surrounded 
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and  the  nags  retaken.  The  pirate 
right  charges,  has  shot  its  bolt,  is 
wedged  between  our  two  squares  (for 
the  Alderman  joins  battle  betimes). 
Hammered  until  they  break,  the 
thieves  attempt  to  rally  behind  the 
blackened  walls  of  Theale,  but  are 
broken  again  and  utterly.  They  are) 
in  fear  for  their  line  of  retreat,  and 
whilst  their  front  makes  a  stand  their 
rear  is  melting,  sneaking  off  towards 
Reading,  and  all  along  that  five-mile 
causeway  is  flight  and  pursuit;  a  slow- 
moving  cloud  of  dust  bearing  a  fight- 
ing mob  within  and  leaving  a  ghastly 
trail  behind  it. 

Here  the  hunted  enemy,  thrust  in  up- 
on his  centre  by  freshly-mounted  Eng- 
lish upon  his  flanks,  headed-off,  fol- 
lowed up,  waylaid,  struggles  onward 
with  beard  on  shoulder,  hoping  only 
for  escape,  for  his  palisade,  for  night! 
But  there  is  yet  an  hour  of  daylight, 
and  it  is  England's  hour.  In  the  heart 
of  that  dusk,  choking  dust-cloud,  beat- 
en up  by  a  thousand  feet,  the  weakest 
of  us  plays  the  man.  Poor  chop-fallen 
lads  that  whimpered  on  the  hill-side 
above  ere  the  bicker  began,  and  had 
need  to  be  cuffed  and  rated  into  si- 
lence, are  grown  as  fell  as  blooded 
mastiffs. 

Kibed  heels  and  empty  bellies  are 
clean  forgotten.  "They  close  full  fast 
on  every  side,  no  slackness  is  there 
found."  This  is  no  time  to  take  breath 
but  to  kill  and  to  keep  on  killing. 

Every  minute  some  fellow  lustier  or 
braver  than  his  mates  shoulders  his 
way  to  the  front  to  make  his  mark  or 
to  fall. 

Every  minute  we  are  joined  by  some 
man  of  ours  whom  we  had  not  missed, 
or  whom  we  had  seen  down,  and  these 
new-comers  are  armed  with  the  Dan- 
ish axe  and  go  in  bright  mail  stript 
from  some  dead  thief,  and  oh,  but 
they  are  fain  to  put  their  findings  to 
the  proof! 
Every   Dane  hurt  is   a   Dane  down, 


and  a  Dane  down  is  a  Dane  done  for. 
Have  at  them!  "Worry,  good  dogs! 
Worry?' 

In  these  five  miles  we  make  thirty 
onfalls,  cheering  our  men  to  the  grim 
work  with  hoarse  croakings,  for  every 
voice  is  cracked  and  every  tongue  is 
over-dry  for  speech. 

'Tis  a  desperate  hour  and  a  pitiless; 
an  hour  of  close  fighting,  up  and  down 
fighting,  the  straining,  gasping,  round 
and  round  tugging  of  locked  bull-ter- 
riers. 

At  last  the  Forbury!  The  remains 
of  the  foe  set  their  faces  for  a  last 
rally;  their  camp-guard  sallies,  but  is 
ill  led,  the  gate  jammed  by  meeting 
throngs  who  stab  and  trample  one  an- 
other in  the  dusk.  We  win  the  end  of 
the  drawbridge,  we  cut  the  ropes,  we 
are  all  but  through! 

Then  the  ship-wards  of  the  Red  Jarl 
do  after  their  kind  and  man  the  gate 
to  cover  the  flight  of  their  lord. 

The  freshest  of  our  mounted  men 
turn  their  horses  loose  and  are  for  car- 
rying the  pass  with  a  rush,  but  the 
entry  is  too  strait  and  the  swing  of  the 
axes  is  too  terrible. 

Thrice  and  four  times  our  keenest 
rush  in  like  dogs  at  a  baiting  but  are 
beaten  back,  hewn  down,  swept  from 
the  planking  to  the  water  of  the  moat. 
The  press  of  fierce,  weary  men  thick- 
ens at  either  end  of  the  bridge,  the 
footing  between  is  slippery-wet  and  of 
the  worst,  we  yearn  and  glare,  but  the 
Bury  is  still  to  take.  Darkness  is  fall- 
ing. 

Here  comes  the  old  Alderman,  sees 
all,  strokes  a  grey  beard,  and  speaks 
the  word. 

Three  wain-loads  of  faggots  stand 
nigh,  in  a  trice  a  hundred  hands  are 
upon  the  poles,  the  axles,  the  tail- 
boards; groaning  and  rocking  towards 
the  ditch  they  go  and  crash  in.  Over 
we  storm,  sword  in  teeth,  a  leg  up 
here,  a  shoulder  there.  Help  me* 
brother,  and  I  will  help  thee! 
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We  are  inside  at  last  and  right 
quickly  upon  the  backs  of  the  warders 
of  the  gate.  Do  they  blench?  Not  one 
of  them.  Their  hour  has  come;  throw- 
ing off  their  mail  and  fighting  bare- 
sark they  die  there  to  the  last  man. 

It  is  very  fierce,  this  last,  and  long 
enough,  albeit  'tis  soon  over.  The 
gate-posts  are  splashed  red  to  the 
height  of  a  tall  man  and  the  sill  is 
swimming  as  our  stormers  clamber 
over  the  rampart  of  dead.  Many,  oh, 
many  of  us  are  down!  John  of 
Thatcham  who  led  the  first  rush  lies 
underneath  the  bridge;  Edgar  of  Bee- 
don  lives  but  to  brain  the  last  pirate 
and  drops  inside  the  gate. 

Good  lads!  you  have  driven  your  fur- 
row straight  and  may  to  sleep.  Little 
Edith  is  home  before  you.  .  .  . 

For  us  there  is  yet  stern  work  to  do 
in  the  thickening  dusk  ere  such  of  the 
thieves  as  have  'scaped  the  storm 
hastily  launch  their  keels,  and  with 
half-manned  benches  make  off,  fouling 
and  bumping  in  the  darkness  down 
Sonning  Reach  for  their  Bury-in-the- 
Marsh. 

Now  is  the  slave-pen  broken,  now 
are  the  hopples  stricken  off;  what 
rushings  to  and  fro,  what  anguished 
search,  sudden  recognitions,  ecstasies 
unimaginable,  griefs  unspeakable! 

Sounds  of  a  triumphing  host  roar  up 
in  jets  and  spurts  of  song  around  us, 
and  the  heaped  plunder  of  three  shires 
is  to  be  sorted,  reclaimed  and  divided 
in  a  night! 

For,  look  you,  the  tide  has  turned  at 
last  and  we  have  won!  Against  all 
forecasting,  by  some  amazing  luck,  we 
have  won! 


herself  slowly  and  all  misshapen  from 
the  dank  fen,  how  wife  and  husband, 
lass  and  lover,  reunited,  crowd  the 
roofless  shell  of  Lawrence  Church  and 
join  all  brokenly  in  the  great  Chris- 
tian hymn:— 

We  praise  thee,  O  God! 

We  acknowledge  Thee  to  be  the  Lord! 

In  the  hush  that  follows  someone  is 
speaking,  pauses,  begins  again  with 
the  undeflnable  note  of  finality  in  his 
tone,  "And  now  to  God  the  Father, 
God  the  Son " 

And  again  in  the  pleasant,  roofed-in, 
midsummer  coolness  I  am  standing 
among  prosaic  country-folk  with  heads 
bent  to  receive  the  benediction. 

Surely  I  have  slept,  dozed  at  least- 
humiliating  experience!  With  eyes  but 
half-used  to  the  twentieth  century  I 
find  myself  gazing  straight  to  my 
front.  Thank  God  it  is  all  over!  There 
were  times  in  the  past  history  of  our 
planet  when  our  green,  solid  England 
spouted  lava  and  rocked  in  seismic 
throes.  Those  times  and  the  red  wars 
are  done. 

Give  peace  in  our  time,  O  Lord! 

The  wall  over  against  me  bears  a 
mural  tablet  of  yellowing  marble:— 

To  the  Memory  of 
Rolfe  Thurstan,  Yeoman, 
aetat  76  who  deceased       (illegible) 
for  XXXVIII   yeares   vicar's   church- 
warden of  this  parish 

of  antient  familie  if  small  estait 

His  store  was  little  but  his  heart  was 

grait, 
A    husband    faithfull    and    a    parent 

kinde  .  .  . 


Now  come  the  clergy  and  not  too 
soon,  and  wisdom  and  order  and  self- 
restraint  come  with  them,  and  we  be- 
think us  of  Him  upon  whom  we  cried 
in  our  bitter  need. 

Lo,  now,  as  the  broad,  red  moon  pulls 


Enough  to  show  that  others  beside  the 
dusty  cherubs  atop  wept  for  this  de- 
scendant of  the  Norse  reivers.  So 
grind  the  mills  of  God. 

******* 

"Well!  and  where  have  you  dropped 
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from?    Brantingham,  I  suppose.   Jack, 

look  here!    Jack,  I  say,  here  is ;  he 

was  just  behind  you,  he  says,  all 
through  the  service.  /  didn't  see  him 
until  he  rose  to  leave,  but  then  my 
eyes  trouble  me  on  bright  days;  'tis  a 
mercy  I  know  my  Prayer-book  and 
could  read  the  service  blindfold.  Dark 
interior?  Yes,  the  nave  is  rather  dark; 
that  stained  glass  was  a  mistake.  But 
what  is  a  vicar  to  do?  It  was  kindly 
meant.  Can't  we  get  you  to  stay  to 
lunch?  Eh?  Pot-luck,  you  know!  No? 
Next  time,  then!" 

So,  With  a  firm  hand-grip  the  good 
man  turns  back  to  his  church  wherein 
a  stout  village-wife  awaits  him  at  the 
font,  babe  on  arm. 

) 
Alone,  again,  under  green  hedgerow 

elms,  pacing  ranks  of  standing  corn, 
how  it  all  comes  back!  What  is  it 
that  I  have  seen,— have  felt,  too,  and 
smelt  and  handled  during  these  few 
crowded  minutes?  Those  quilted  jack- 
ets, I  could  draw  them  from  memory! 
lit  was  unmistakably,  horridly  real.  But 
when  can  it  have  happened?  Ashdown 
is  out  of  the  question,  even  the  his- 
toric Englefleld  will  not  fit  in,  for 
Ethelwulf— (he  was  an  Alderman,  by 
the  by)— failed  to  storm  the  stockade; 
died,  indeed,  outside  it. 

One  thing  is  sure.  I  was  there.  Some 
inherited  molecule  of  grey  cerebral 
matter  responded  to  some  local  stimu- 
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lus  and  repeated  its  thousand-years- 
old  experience.  Impossible?  Why  so? 
What  are  forty  generations  in  the  his- 
tory of  a  race?  Does  not  the  young 
Arctic  sandpiper,  scarce  eight  weeks 
from  the  egg,  leave  the  frozen  moss  of 
Franz  Joseph  Land  and  flit  south-east 
by  south  across  continent  and  archi- 
pelago, land  and  sea,  to  spend  the  first 
winter  of  its  little  life  in  New  Zealand? 
The  chart  of  that  great  journey  is 
graven  in  its  tiny  brain.  League  by 
league  it  follows  invisible  tracks  first 
beaten  by  its  ancestors  in  geological 
times  inconceivably  remote. 

I  was  there,  I  tell  you;  the  shouting 
is  still  in  my  ears,  my  breath  still 
catches  from  the  struggle.  Nonsense? 
What  is  time?  Tell  me  so  much  at 
least,  or  cap  to  our  race's  greatest,  he 
knew  that  we  are  of  such  stuff  as 
dreams  are  made  of. 

So  musing,  so  bejeered  by  the  dull- 
eyed  matter-of-fact  modern  side  of 
self,  I  find  my  way  up  the  avenue  to 
the  shaven  greenness  of  the  lawn 
splashed  with  its  pools  of  exotic  color. 
There  under  the  cedar,  heels-up,  a-snore 
in  his  hammock,  lies  one  of  our  new 
leaders,  taper-fingered,  spare,  light  in 
the  bone;  the  sinister  eyebrow  raised, 
maintaining,  even  in  sleep,  its  scepti- 
cal attitude;  an  incarnate  doubt. 

The  dream  within  me  shuddered  and 
died. 

A\shton  Hilliers. 
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From   the    Cotswolds,   from   the   Ghilterns,   from  your  fountains  and  your 

springs, 
Flow  down,   O  London  river,  to  the  seagull's  silver  wings: 
Isis  or  Ock  or  Thame, 
Forget  your  olden  name, 
And  the  lilies  and  the  willows  and  the  weirs  from  which  you  came. 

Forego  your  crystal  shallows  and  your  limpid  lucid  wave, 

Where  the, swallows  dart  and  glisten,  where  the  purple  blooms  are  brave, 

For  the  city's  dust  and  din, 

For  the  city's  slime  and  sin, 
For  the  toil  and  sweat  of  Englishmen  with  all  the  world  to  win. 

j 
The  stately  towers  and  turrets  are  the  children  of  a  day: 
You  see  them  lift  and  vanish  by  your  immemorial  way: 

The  Saxon  and  the  Dane, 

They  dared  your  deeps  in  vain,— 
The  Roman  and  the  Norman,— they  are  past,  but  you  remain. 

Your  Water-Gate  stands  open  o'er  your  turbid  tide's  unrest, 

To  welcome  home  your  children  from  the  East  and  from  the  West, 

O'er  every  ocean  hurl'd, 

Till  the  tattered  sails  are  furl'd 
In  the  avenue  of  Empire,  in  the  highway  of  the  world. 

The   argosies    of   Egypt,    the   golden  fleets  of  Ind, 

In  streaming  flocks  and   coveys  they  beat  adown  the  wind: 

Heavy  with  priceless  stores 

They  hover  to  your  doors, 
They  lay  their  lordly  merchandise  on  your  insatiate  shores. 

The  gallant  boy  you  beckon:  to  his  eager  eyes  a-gleam 

You  vaunt  your  ancient  glory,  and  you  haunt  his  waking  dream: 

His  leaping  veins  you  fire, 

His  valiant  hopes  inspire, 
And  he  woos  you  for  the  pathway  to  his  utmost  heart's  desire. 

You  draw  him  to  his  destiny,  you  lure  him  to  his  fate: 
With  tales  of  old  adventure  his  soul  you  subjugate, 

With    sounds   of   quay   and  creek, 

And   the   ripple    grey   and  sleek, 
And  the  rough  winds  in  the  ratlins  where  they  pipe  their  summons  bleak. 
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He  sees  the  wharf  and  shipyard,  the  mooring-post  and  crane, 
The  dock-bridge  swinging  open,  the  bollard  and  the  chain: 

All  day  the  hammers  ring, 

All    night    the    flare-lights  fling 
Their  tremulous  arms  of  welcome  to  the  pilgrims  that  you  bring. 

Long  magic  hours  he  gazes  from  the  Bridge's  middle  arch, 

At  the  masts  in  thronging  medley,  at  the  sea-hosts  on  the  march, 

Whether  crowding  side  by  side 

Comes  the  pageant  of  your  pride, 
Or  you  turn  your  traffic  seaward  at  the  falling  of  the  tide. 

The  red-sailed  barges  stagger  where  the  seething  vapors  crawl, 
The  towering  clippers  pierce  the  fog  beyond  the  dim  dock  wall, 

And  the  steamers  each  to  each 

Cry  out  in  strident  speech, 
And  the  liners  hoot  and  bellow  through  the  murk  of  Limehouse  Reach. 

He  sees  forgotten  navies  in  their  triumphs  and  despairs,— 

King  George's  ships,  King  Charles's  ships,  are  moored  by  Blackwall  Stairs: 

The   men   whose   boisterous  breath 

Acclaimed  Elizabeth, 
Their  gusty  cheering  rings  to  him  from  out  the  doors  of  death. 

So  you  drag  him  out  and  onward,  so  you  cast  him  from  the  shore, 
Till  he  lose  the  last  wan  glimmer  of  the  lightship  off  the  Nore: 

To  him,  to  him  alone, 

'Neath    empty    skies    unknown, 
The  sea  shall  show  her  sorrows,  and  her  joys  shall  be  his  own. 

Then  you  call  him,  call  him,  call  him,  from  the  ultimate  ends  of  earth, 
You  wrench  his  heart  with  hunger  for  the  city  of  his  birth: 

And  his  senses  you  befool, 

Till  in  Rio  or  Stamboul 
He  hears  the  roar  of  London  and  the  shoutings  in  the  Pool. 

And  the  vessel  hurries  homeward  under  sun  and  under  stars, 
She  flies,  all  canvas  crowded,  or  she  drifts  beneath  bare  spars, 

Till  the  rattling  cordage  creak, 

And  the  whistling  block  shall  speak, 
And  the  groaning  yards  make  answer,  Lo,  the  haven  that  we  seek. 

The  squalors  and  the  splendors  that  have  girt  you  as  you  go, 
The  majesty  and  meanness,  your  sons  again  shall  know, 

While  the  grinding  hawser  slips, 

And  the  falling  anchor  grips, 
And   they   haul   the  huddled   foresail  down  in  London  of  the  Ships. 
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From  the  Cotswolds,  from  the  Chllterns,    from    your    fountains    and    your 

springs, 
Flow  down,  O  royal  river,  unpollute  of  earthly  things: 

Through  the  city's  dust  and  din, 

Through    the    city's    slime  and  sin, 
Hail  us  for  fighting  Englishmen,  with  all  the  world  to  win! 

Then  swing  us  to  the  surges,  through  the  hurricane  to  grope, 
With  iron  ills  to  grapple,  with  crushing  odds  to  cope: 

One  with  your  flood  are  we, 

Blood  of  your  blood  we  be, 
Beating  eternal  measure  still  to  the  pulses  of  the  sea. 


May  Byron. 
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THE  RAVEN. 


It  may  be  remembered  that,  in  a  for- 
mer number  of  this  Review,1  I  have 
written  somewhat  at  length  upon  the 
owl,  and  have  expressed  an  opinion 
that  there  is  no  bird  which  is  of  so 
great  interest  in  itself  and  which  it  is 
so  important  and  so  imperative  for  us 
to  preserve.  Owls  apart,  there  is,  I 
think,  no  class  of  birds  which,  in  view 
of  their  high  physical  and  mental  de- 
velopment, of  their  powers  of  imita- 
tion, of  their  curiously  alternating  so- 
ciability and  shyness,  of  their  droller- 
ies and  their  delicious  aptitude,  when 
domesticated,  for  fun  and  mischief,  of 
their  influence,  through  all  the  earlier 
centuries  and  earlier  civilizations— an 
influence  which  has  not  quite  gone  by 
even  now  and  here— over  the  thoughts, 
the  hopes  and  the  fears  of  man,  is 
equal  in  interest  to  the  crow  or  cor- 
vine tribe.  That  tribe,  it  should  be 
remarked  for  the  sake  of  the  general 
reader,  includes  the     crow  itself,  car- 

1  The  Living  Age.     Dec.    13,   1902. 


rion  and  hooded,  the  rook,  the  magpie, 
the  jackdaw,  the  jay,  and,  perhaps, 
the  Cornish  chough.  Each  one  of  these 
birds  has  noteworthy  characteristics  of 
its  own,  and  at  the  head  of  them  ali- 
as much,  perhaps,  above  them  as  their 
genus  stands  above  all  other  genera- 
stands  the  subject  of  this  paper,  the 
raven. 

The  raven  (Corvus  corax)  is  the  big- 
gest, the  strongest,  the  boldest,  the 
most  wary,  the  cleverest,  the  most 
amusing,  the  most  voracious— I  am 
afraid  I  must  also  add,  by  far  the 
rarest,  and  that  in  an  ever-accelerating 
degree — of  its  kind.  In  the  opinion  of 
some  of  the  most  observant  of  hill-and- 
field  naturalists,  like  Macgillivray  and 
Waterton,  and  of  some  of  the  most  re- 
cent and  most  strictly  scientific  of  or- 
nithologists, Professor  Foster  and  Pro- 
fessor A.  Newton,  he  takes  his  place, 
for*  reasons  which  they  give,  not  only 
at  the  head  of  his  own  corvine  family, 
but  of  all  birds  whatsoever.  In  other 
words,  in  their  judgment— though  it  is 
impossible  to  record  it  without  regret 
and  without  demur— he  has  dethroned 
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the  king  of  birds  himself,  the  bird,  of 
Jupiter,  the  royal  eagle,  from  his  im- 
memorial pride  of  place. 

Glance  for  a  moment  at  his  history. 
His  connection  with  man  goes  back  to 
the  most  dim  and  distant  traditions  of 
the  race.  He  plays  a  characteristic 
part  as  a  weather-wise  bird — 

Imbrium  divina  avis  imminentum — 

who  did  not  always  do  what  he  ought 
to  do,  in  the  earliest  records  of  the 
most  sacred  and  venerable  book  in  the 
world,  the  Bible.  In  a  later  record  of 
the  same  book,  he  plays  a  part  which 
is  equally  characteristic  in  the  career 
of  the  prophet  Elijah.  He  was  placed 
at  the  head  of  the  birds  of  omen,  the 
"oscines"  (os  cano),  as  they  were  called: 
birds,  that  is,  which  by  their  weird 
and  startling  cries  possessed  the  curi- 
ous and  enviable  privilege  of  prescrib- 
ing every  detail  of  the  public  and  so- 
cial life— commanding  this  or  forbid- 
ding that— of  the  severely  practical 
ancient  Romans.  He  was  the  sacred 
bird  of  the  supreme  divinity  of  all  the 
Teutonic  and  Scandinavian  races,  our 
own  ancestors,  of  course,  among  them. 
He  was  the  travelling  companion, 
sometimes  in  person,  always  in  effigy, 
of  the  "hardy  Norseman,"  wherever 
the  winds  or  waves  could  carry  his 
adventurous  bark.  More  than  any 
other  bird— if  we  include  along  with 
him  his  nearest  ally  the  crow,  which 
is  in  many  languages  confused  with 
him^— he  attracted  the  attention  of 
Shakespeare.  It  is  worth  noting  that 
while  the  swan,  which 

With  arched  neck, 
Between    her    white    wings    mantling 

proudly,  rows 
Her  state  with  oary  feet, 

so  often  and  so  exquisitely  referred  to 
by  Milton,  and  the  "wakeful  nightin- 
gale," an  equal  favorite  of  his,  for  the 
most  pathetic  of  all  reasons,  that,  like 
himself,  she 


Sings  darkling,  and  in  shadiest  covert 

hid 
Tunes  her  nocturnal  note, 

have,  each  of  them,  to  be  content  with 
being  mentioned  only  a  modest  ten 
times  by  Shakespeare,  the  swallow  and 
the  owl  may  pride  themselves  on  be- 
ing referred  to  some  twenty,  the  dove 
some  thirty,  the  eagle  some  forty, 
while  the  raven  has  the  unique  dis- 
tinction of  being  mentioned  over  fifty 
times. 

In  the  rich  and  wide  region  of  fable 
—of  books,  that  is,  some  of  which  have 
been  translated  into  more  languages, 
ancient  and  modern,  Eastern  and 
Western,  and  have  had  a  greater  in- 
fluence, alike  as  cause,'  picture,  and 
effect,  upon  current  morality  than  any 
other  book  except  the  Bible— the  ra- 
ven, as  was  to  be  expected  from  a 
bird  of  his  marked  character,  takes  a 
prominent  place.  In  fable,  the  raven 
is  among  birds  pretty  much  what  the 
fox  is  among  animals,  the  most  adroit, 
the  most  knowing,  the  most  ubiquitous 
among  them  all.  In  Pilpay  as  in  iEsop, 
in  Babrius  as  in  Phsedrus,  in  La  Fon- 
taine and  L'Estrange  as  in  Gay,  he 
serves  to  point  many  a  moral  and 
adorn  many  a  tale. 

A  bird  whose  literary  history  begins 
with  Noah  and  with  Elijah,  and  who 
gave  his  name  to  the  Midianite  chief- 
tain Oreb;  whose  every  action  and  cry 
was  observed  and  noted  down,  alike 
by  the  descendants  of  Romulus  and 
the  ancestors  of  Rolf  the  Ganger;  who 
occurs  in  every  second  play  of  Shake- 
speare; who  forms  the  subject  of  one 
of  the  most  eery  poems  of  Edgar  Allan 
Poe,  and  enlivens  the  pages  of  the  Rod- 
erick Random  of  Smollett,  of  the  Rook- 
toood  of  Ainsworth,  of  the  Barnaby 
Rudge  of  Dickens,  is  a  bird  whose  his- 
torical and  literary  pre-eminence  is  un- 
approached;  while,  to  the  mind  of  the 
patriotic  English  naturalist,  he  carries 
with  him  also  something  of  the  pathetic 
interest  which  always     attaches  to  a 
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lost  or  losing  cause,  to  a  state  of 
things,  to  a  phase  of  thought  or  feel- 
ing, to  a  people  or  to  an  individual, 
whether  man  or  beast,  who  is  slowly 
passing  away.  The  raven  is  passing 
away;  not  yet,  I  am  glad  to  say,  from 
the  world  at  large — he  is  much  too 
widespread  and  much  too  wide  awake 
for  that— nor  even  from  the  British 
Islands  as  a  whole,  but  he  is  passing 
away  from  the  whole  of  the  interior 
districts  of  England,  where,  a  genera- 
tion or  two  ago,  his  solemn  croak  could 
so  often  be  heard. 

I  will  premise  two  things:  first,  I 
pretend  to  no  strictly  scientific  knowl- 
edge of  the  subject.  Science,  nay,  one 
single  subdivision  of  one  single  branch 
of  science  nowadays,  demands  and  de- 
serves, if  the  study  is  to  be  fruitful  of 
positive  results,  the  devotion  of  a  life- 
time. But  the  observations — even  if 
they  should  be  somewhat  "random  and 
desultory"— of  anyone  who  has  loved 
birds  with  a  passionate  love  all  his 
life,  may  have  some  little  value  of 
their  own.  They  may  rouse  a  general 
interest  in  the  subject  which  purely 
scientific  details  may  fail  to  do.  They 
may  add  to  the  enjoyment  of  country 
life,  and  they  may  tend,  as  I  have  good 
reason  to  hope  my  paper  on  owls  has 
already  begun  to  tend,  towards  the 
preservation  of  fascinating  birds! 
which,  even  if  they  are  guilty  of  an 
occasional  depredation  on  game  or  on 
the  flock,  surely  do  more  than  atone 
for  it,  by  the  oddities  of  their  habits, 
by  the  beauty  of  their  movements,  and 
by  their  sonorous  cries,  so  admirably 
harmonizing  with  those  clumps  of 
Scotch  firs  and  those  expanses  of  wild 
moorland  in  which  they  may  still  oc- 
casionally be  found. 

Secondly,  my  chief  field  of  observa- 
tion has,  as  in  the  case  of  the  owls, 
been  not  the  county  of  Middlesex  in 
which  my  working  life  has  been  passed 
—for  no  wild  raven  has.  been  heard  or 
seen  for  many  years  past,  or  ever  will, 


I  fear,  be  heard  or  seen  again  within 
some  fifty  or  more  miles  of  London— 
but  the  county  of  Dorset,  a  county 
which,  with  its  breezy  downs,  its  flint- 
bestrewn  uplands,  its  dark  fir  planta- 
tations,  its  limpid  streams,  its  stretches 
of  bog  and  marsh  and  heather,  its 
splendid  coast-line,  possesses  nearly 
every  variety  of  soil  and  climate  suit- 
able for  bird-life.  In  Dorset,  I  may 
add  that  I  have  had  quite  exceptional* 
opportunities,  as  will  be  seen  here- 
after, of  studying  the  raven  "at  home." 
The  habits  of  a  bird  so  "shy  and  sly" 
as  a  raven  can  be  observed  at  anything 
like  close  quarters  only  during  the 
breeding  season,  when  the  natural  af- 
fection of  the  parent  for  its  young  does 
so  much  to  transform  its  shyness  into 
familiarity  and  its  slyness  into  daunt- 
less courage. 

The  raven  is  as  nearly  cosmopolitan 
as  any  bird  can  well  be.  Roughly 
speaking,  he  is  to  be  found  scattered 
at  intervals  over  much  the  greater  part 
of  the  northern  hemisphere — the  hemi- 
sphere, that  is,  which  contains  two- 
thirds  of  all  the  land  of  the  world.  To 
put  it  more  clearly,  while  he  is  not 
found  in  South  America,  in  Central 
and  Southern  Africa,  in  Australia,  in 
New  Zealand  or  in  Polynesia,  he  is 
found  over  the  whole  of  North  Amer- 
ica, over  the  whole  of  Europe,  over  the 
north  of  Africa  and  over  more  than 
three-fourths  of  Asia.  He  penetrates 
as  far  northward  as  land  itself  appears 
to  stretch— well,  that  is,  into  the  Polar 
circle — where  he  seems  positively  to 
revel  in  its  extreme  cold.  He  is  still 
comparatively  common  in  the  Outer 
Hebrides,  in  the  Orkney,  the  Shetland, 
and  the  Faroe  Islands,  where  a  price 
is  often  set  upon  his  head.  He  is  com- 
moner still  in  Iceland  and  throughout 
Scandinavia.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  in  nearly  all  the  regions  in  which 
the  cult  of  Odin  once  held  supreme 
sway,  and  where  it  may  well  be  that 
some  lingering  relics  of  the  vanished 
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cult  still  survive,  Odin's  sacred  bird 
still  holds  his  own.  He  ranges  through- 
out Russia  in  Europe  and  Russia  in 
Asia  to  the  remote  Corea  and  the  still 
more  remote  Kurile  Islands.  He  gives 
some  life,  and  deals,  perhaps,  as  much 
death,  amidst  the  thinly -peopled  wastes 
of  Central  Asia.  A  much-travelled 
friend  of  mine,  Mr.  Robert  Hayne,  just 
returned  from  the  Thian  Shan  moun- 
tains, tells  me  that  he  is  the  common- 
est of  all  birds  there.  His  croak  is  to 
be  heard  on  the  Himalayas  and  the 
Hindu  Kush,  on  the  Suliman  moun- 
tains and  on  Mount  Elbruz,  on  the 
Taurus,  the  Caucasus,  and  the  Leba- 
non, on  the  Balkans,  the  Alps  and  the 
Pyrenees,  throughout  the  whole  range 
of  the  Atlas,  on  Mount  Sinai,  and— as 
the  dawn  of  history  and  tradition  and 
the  continuity  of  bird-life  seem  to  de- 
mand— on  that  "huge  boundary-stone" 
where  the  three  empires,  Russian, 
Turkish  and  Persian,  still  meet,  Mount 
Ararat. 

To  come  nearer  home:  on  the  main- 
land of  Scotland  and  Ireland,  in  spite 
of  incessant  persecution,  the  raven 
maintains  a  precarious  existence 
amongst  the  wild  deer  forests  and  the 
grander  of  the  mountain  peaks.  In 
England,  though,  as  I  have  remarked, 
he  has  vanished  or  is  vanishing  fast 
from  the  midland  districts,  he  still 
breeds  on  many  of  the  rifted  rocks  and 
the  precipitous  headlands  which  mark 
its  coast-line.  Till  lately— I  do  not 
know  whether  he  does  so  still— he  bred 
on  Flamborough  and  on  Beachy  Head, 
on  Bolt  Tail  in  Devonshire,  and  on  the 
Freshwater  Cliffs  in  the  Isle  of  Wight. 
But  he  seems  to  cling  most  fondly  of 
all  to  the  coasts  of  Cornwall  and  of 
Dorset.  In  a  walk  of  a  moderate 
length  along  the  Cornish  coast  from 
the  Lizard,  I  have  watched  three  pairs 
of  ravens  busy  about  their  nests;  while 
in  a  rather  longer  walk  along  the 
coast  of  Dorset,  from  Whitenose  Cliff 
to  St.  Alban's  Head,  I  have  known  at 
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least  four  pairs,  of  ravens  rearing  or 
trying  to  rear  their  young.  Swyre 
Head  would  hardly  be  Swyre  Head, 
Gad  Cliff  would  hardly  be  Gad 
Cliff— Studland,  where  they  are  strict- 
ly preserved  by  its  owner,  would  hard- 
ly be  Studland— without  its  pair  of 
ravens,  and  without  also,  I  am  glad  to 
add,  the  hereditary  friends  or  foes  of 
the  ravens,  a  pair  of  peregrine  falcons. 

I  say  they  try  to  rear  their  young; 
for  while  the  old  birds  generally  take 
good  enough  care  of  themselves  and 
keep  just  out  of  the  range  of  shot,  the 
heavy-bodied  young,  when  at  last  they 
begin  to  bestir  themselves,  often  flut- 
ter down  from  their  nest,  hidden  as  it 
is  beneath  an  overhanging  rock,  on  to 
the  more  accessible  ledges,  or  even  to 
the  beach  below,  where  they  may  eas- 
ily be  captured.  The  price  they  fetch, 
owing  to  their  unique  attractions  as 
pets,  from  the  bird  dealers  in  Leaden- 
hall  Market,  is  so  high— some  ten  or 
fifteen  shillings  each— that  a  brood  is 
rarely  reared  in  safety.  But  it  is  prob- 
able that  the  high  price  paid  for  the 
young  birds  may  help  to  secure  the 
safety  of  the  old;  for  the  expert  crags- 
man, carrying  his  rope  and  his  life  in 
his  hand,  who  is  to  be  found  at  the 
neighboring  villages  of  Chaldon  or 
West  Lulworth,  is  too  much  alive  to 
his  own  interest  to  kill  the  goose  that 
lays  for  him  the  golden  eggs. 

What  is  the  raven  like?  He  is  highly 
symmetrical  in  form.  In  bearing  he 
is  grave,  dignified,  and  sedate.  No  one 
would  suspect  the  fun,  the  perennial 
fund  of  humor,  conscious1  or  uncon- 
scious—chiefly, I  am  convinced,  the 
former— which  lies  behind.  His  walk 
is,  like  himself,  stately  and  deliberate, 
especially  when'  he  is  searching  the 
sea-shore  and  prying  into  every  nook 
and  corner  for  any  food  which  may 
have  been  thrown  up  upon  it,  never 
so  well  described  as  in  one  line  of 
Virgil,  remarkable  alike  for  its  rhythm 
and  its  alliteration: 
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Et  sola  in  sicca  secum  spatiatur  arena. 
[And   stalks   in  stately  solitude  along 

the  dry  sea-sand.] 
t  t 

His  eyes  are  exceptionally  bright,  but 
of  small  size,  as  also  are  his  nostrils, 
for  what  they  have  to  do.  It  is  prob- 
able that  both  nostrils  and  eyes  help 
him  in  discovering,  at  an  amazing  dis- 
tance, any  offal  that  has  been  thrown 
into  the  ditch,  any  sickly  lamb  that 
could  "never  live  to  be  turned  into 
mutton,"  any  sheep  that  has  been  ren- 
dered helpless  by  being  "cast"  upon 
his  back. 

With  the  exception  of  his  eyes, 
which  are  dark  grey  or  brown,  and 
the  graceful  and  pointed  feathers  of 
his  neck,  which,  in  certain  lights,  seem 
to  be  shot  with  purple,  he  is  black  all 
over— feathers,  legs,  claws  and  toes. 
The  stiff  bristles  which  cover  half  the 
beak  are  jet  black;  so  is  the  beak 
itself;  and  it  is  strange  but  true- 
though  I  have  never  seen  any  mention 
of  the  fact— that  the  inside  of  his 
mouth  and  his  tongue  itself  are  also 
black. 

It  is  easy  to  see  how  many  country 
folk,  struck  by  the  completeness  and  in- 
tensity of  his  sable  coat,  might  well  con- 
clude that  he  must  be  black  inside  as 
well  as  out— be  black,  that  is,  at  heart; 
while  others,  charmed  by  the  gloss  and 
brilliancy  of  his  coloring,  might  well 
regard  him  as  almost  an  ideal  of 
beauty,  to  which  it  would  be  a  deli- 
cate compliment  to  compare  the  dark 
eyes  or  hair  of  their  beloved.  What 
says  the  bride  of  her  lover  in  the  Song 
of  Solomon?  "His  head  is  like  fine 
gold;  his  locks  are  bushy,  and  black 
as  a  raven."  Or  read  the  exquisite  de- 
scription of  Ellen  in  The  Lady  of  the 
Lake: 

And  seldom  was  a  snood  amid 
Such  wild  luxuriant  ringlets  hid. 
Whose   glossy   black   to   shame   might 

bring 
The  plumage  of  the  raven's  wing. 


A  pathetic  story  is  told  by  Ovid  of 
the  way  in  which  the  raven— like  the 
Black  Stone  in  the  Kaaba  at  Mecca, 
which  was  once  of  dazzling  whiteness, 
but  since  then  has  been  turned  black 
by   the   kisses   of   sinful   mortals— ac- 
quired his  sable  hue.     Apollo  thought 
himself  happy  in  the  love  of  the  nymph 
Coronis.      But  his  ignorance  was  his 
bliss,  and  the  raven,  his  favorite  bird 
and  messenger,  which  was  then  white 
as   snow,   always   prying   into   secrets 
and  ready  to  prate  about  them,   dis- 
covered that  her  heart  was  elsewhere, 
and  informed  the  god  of  it.     Infuri- 
ated by  jealousy,  Apollo    shot  a  far- 
reaching  arrow  into  her  bosom,  and  re- 
pented only  when  it  was  too  late.    In 
vain  did  he  have  recourse  to  his  own 
healing  arts;  in  vain  did  he  shed 

tears  such   as  angels  weep. 

His  last  office  was  reverently  to  place 
the  body  of  his  beloved  on  the  funeral 
pyre;  then  he  turned  upon  the  chatter- 
box and  changed  him  from  white  to 
black: 

Inter  aves  albas  vetuit  consistere  cor- 
vum. 

The  raven  once  in  snowy  plumes  was 

dressed, 
White  as  the  whitest  dove's  unsullied 

breast; 
His    tongue,    his    prating   tongue,    had 

changed  him  quite 
To    sooty    blackness    from    the   purest 

white. 

Another  legend,  not  very  creditable 
to  the  raven,  but  interesting,  as  show- 
ing the  character  for  cunning  and  im- 
pudence, for  malingering  and  for  greed, 
which  he  had,  even  in  those  early 
times,  acquired,  and  which  he  has  not 
got  rid  of  since,  is  also  told  by  Ovid. 
Apollo  sent  him  with  a  bowl  to  fetch 
some  lustral  water  from  the  spring,  in 
honor  of  a  festival  to  Jupiter.  The  bird 
started  on  his   errand   as   he  was   or- 
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dered;  but  some  fine  figs  hanging  over 
the  spring  took  his  fancy,  and  finding 
that  they  were  green  and  hard,  he  de- 
termined to  wait  till  they  were  ripe. 
When  he  had  eaten  them,  he  killed  a 
big  snake,  and  carrying  it  back  to  his 
master— bowl  and  lustral  water  and 
all— held  it  up  in  triumph  and  said, 
"See,  here  is  the  foe  who  has  been 
fighting  me  off  all  this  time  from  the 
spring  and  from  my  duty."  The 
prophet  Elisha  could  hardly  have  re- 
buked the  greed  and  falsehood  of  his 
servant  Gehazi  with  more  severity 
than  that  with  which  the  god  of  proph- 
ecy now  turned  upon  his  guilty  mes- 
senger. "Went  not  my  heart  with  thee? 
Dost  thou  dare  to  add  a  lie  to  thy 
guilt?  Never  henceforward,  so  long 
as  the  figs  are  hanging  green  upon  the 
trees,  shalt  thou  taste  of  water  from 
the  spring."  The  incident  was  closed; 
but,  according  to  Ovid,  a  strange  me- 
morial of  it,  half  punishment,  it  would 
seem,  and  half  reward,  remained.  The 
raven,  the  snake,  and  the  bowl  have 
ever  since  been  seen  in  the  heavens 
side  by  side,  and  the  constellation 
which  contains  them  all  was  long 
called  by  astronomers  the  Corvus  or 
Raven. 

Influenced  by  such  legends  and  by 
some  of  the  undoubted  characteristics 
of  the  raven,  Shakespeare  is  fond  of 
contrasting  his  "black  arts"  with  the 
whiteness  and  innocence  of  the  dove. 

Not  Hermia  but  Helena  I  love: 
Who   will   not   change  a  raven   for   a 
dove? 

cries  Lysander  in  A  Midsummer  Night's 
Dream.  So  too,  the  Duke  of  Illyria,  in 
Twelfth  Night,  says: 

I'll  sacrifice  the  lamb  that  I  do  love, 
To  spite  a  raven's  heart  within  a  dove. 

So  again  the  violent  outburst  of  Queen 
Margaret  against  the  "good  Duke 
Humphrey"  of  Gloucester,  in  whom 
her  husband  still  has  implicit  trust: 


Seems  he  a    dove?     His   feathers  are 

but  borrowed, 
For  he's  disposed  as  the  hateful  raven. 
Is  he  a  lamb?    His  skin  is  surely  lent 

him, 
For  he's  inclin'd  as  are  the  ravenous 

wolves. 

And,  once  more,  read  the  impassioned 
utterances,  the  contradictions  in  terms 
of  the  love-lorn  Juliet,  when  she  hears 
of  the  deed  which  may  separate  her 
from  her  Romeo: 

Beautiful  tyrant!     Fiend  angelical! 
Dove-featured  raven,  wolfish  ravening 
lamb! 

A  white  raven  was  supposed  by  the 
ancients  to  be  as  much  an  impossibil- 
ity, a  contravention  of  the  order  of 
nature,  as  a  black  swan.  Phalanthus, 
when  besieged  in  a  town  of  Rhodes, 
having  received  an  oracle  that  he 
would  remain  master  of  the  town  "till 
ravens  became  white,"  felt  as  secure 
as  Macbeth  did  in  his  castle,  till  "Bir- 
nam  wood"  began  to  "move  towards 
Dunsinane."  But  the  commander  of 
the  besieging  army,  hearing  of  the 
oracle,  rubbed  some  ravens  with  gyp- 
sum and  let  them  loose.  Phalanthus, 
on  seeing  them,  abandoned  the  town 
in  despair. 

Both  white  ravens  and  black  swans 
are  now  known  to  exist.  Black 
swans  are  common  enough  in  West- 
ern Australia,  and  pied  and  even 
white  varieties  of  the  raven  have  been 
observed  in  the  Outer  Hebrides,  in  the 
Faroes,  and  in  Iceland.  "I  have  seen," 
says  Boyle,  in  his  book  On  Color— pub- 
lished before  Dr.  Johnson  wrote  his 
dictionary,  and  described  the  raven, 
which  he  might  often  have  seen,  had 
he  cared  to  see  it,  in  his  Tour  in  the 
Hebrides,  as  "a  large  black  fowl,  said 
to  be  remarkably  voracious,  and  whose 
cry  is  pretended  to  be  ominous"—  "I 
have  seen  a  perfectly  white  raven  as 
to  bill,  as  well  as  feathers";  and  there 
is,  if  I  mistake  not,  just  such  a  white 
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raven  in  the  Albino  Case  in  the  Brit- 
ish Museum. 

How  is  it,  we  may  well  ask,  that  the 
raven,  whose  croak  is  one  of  the  most 
awe-inspiring  and  sepulchral  sounds  in 
nature,  has  not,  according  to  the  rule 
which  generally  holds  good  in  such 
cases,  received  in  all  languages  a  name 
which  is  onomatopoeic  —  expressive, 
that  is,  of  the  cry?  The  Greek  name 
corax  is  admirably  imitative.  The 
Latin  corvus,  the  French  corbeau,  the 
Italian  corbo,  the  Highland  corbie,  the 
English  words  crow  and  croak,  connect- 
ed with  him,  will  pass  muster.  The 
strange  thing  is  that  the  names  given 
him  by  the  Teutonic  and  Scandinavian 
nations,  among  whom  he  was  best 
known  and  most  honored,  though  they 
are  said  by  Professor  Skeat  to  be  de- 
rived from  a  root  "krap,"  Latin  "cre- 
pare,"  "to  make  a  sound,"  are  anything 
but  imitative  of  any  one  of  the  many 
remarkable  sounds  he  makes.  Such 
are  the  Anglo-Saxon  "hraefu"  or 
"hrefu,"  the  Icelandic  "hrafu,"  the  Old 
High  German  "hraban,"  the  Dutch 
"raaf,"  the  Danish  "ravn,"  the  Ger- 
man "rabe,"  the  English  "raven,"  and, 
perhaps,  "Ralph."  I  only  note  the 
fact;  I  cannot  offer  any  explanation  of 
it. 

What  about  the  food  of  the  raven? 
—a  somewhat  unsavory  but  interesting 
part  of  the  subject,  and  highly  illus- 
trative of  his  strength,  his  sagacity, 
his  adaptability  to  circumstances.  Like 
most  of  his  tribe,  the  raven  is,  in  the 
strictest  sense  of  the  word,  omnivor- 
ous. His  dietary  ranges  from  a  worm 
to  a  whale.  During  certain  months 
of  the  year,  he  feeds  largely  on  grubs 
and  insects,  and  then  he  does  unmixed 
good.  Sometimes,  he  takes  to  berries, 
fruits  and  grain.  Snakes  and  frogs 
and  moles  never  come  amiss  to  him. 
Of  rats  he  is  passionately  fond;  and 
when,  after  the  thrashing  of  a  rick, 
the  usual  massacre  of  rats  has  taken 
place,  the  raven,  if  they  are  within  the 


wide  range  of  his  scent  or  his  sight, 
is  sure  to  present  himself  and  claim 
his  share.  If  the  word  "ravenous"  is 
not  derived  from  "raven" — as  Profes- 
sor Skeat  tells  us  it  is  not,  and  I  sup- 
pose we  must  believe  him— it  might 
well  be  so,  for  it  exactly  expresses 
what  the  raven  ever  has  been,  ever  is, 
and  ever  will  be;  and  when,  in  addi- 
tion to  his  own  voracity,  he  has  to 
supply  that  of  the  five  or  six  "young 
ravens  that  cry,"  he  is  bound  to  fly  at 
higher  game,  and  will  "lift"  without 
scruple  a  nest  of  partridge's  eggs,  a 
rabbit,  or  a  leveret.  When  his  nest  is 
built,  as  it  generally  is,  beneath  some 
overhanging  rock  which  quite  conceals 
it  from  view  from  above,  its  position 
may  sometimes  be  discovered  by  the 
remains  of  rabbits  neatly  laid  in  the 
short  grass  on  the  top  of  the  cliff,  in 
what  I  was  going  to  call  his  "larder." 
But  a  larder  implies  an  amount  of 
economy  and  self-restraint  which  it  is 
not  in  the  raven  to  practise.  "Con- 
sider the  ravens:  for  they  neither  sow 
nor  reap;  which  neither  have  store- 
house nor  barn;  and  God  feedeth 
them."  A  rabbit  warren  is,  generally, 
not  far  distant  from  the  eyrie;  and  the 
young  rabbits,  as  they  sun  themselves 
in  front  of  their  burrows,  fall  an  easy 
prey.  On  one  occasion  the  old  warren- 
er  at  Whitenose  Cliff  told  me  that  he 
had  counted  the  parent  birds  bringing 
as  many  as  five  rabbits  within  an  hour 
to  their  clamorous  brood.  As  the  sea- 
son gets  on,  the  raven  varies  the  diet 
of  his  nurslings  by  giving  them  the 
eggs  of  the  cormorant  or  the  seagull 
which  are  laid  on  the  adjoining  ledges. 
He  will  spike  them  with  his  bill  and 
carry  them  off  in  triumph;  he  will 
even,  at  times,  enter  the  burrow  of  the 
puffin,  and  a  battle-royal  will  take 
place  for  the  possession  of  her  eggs, 
beneath  the  surface  of  the  earth.  The 
puffin  is  a  small  bird,  but  it  is  armed 
with  a  huge  razor-like  bill  which,  if  it 
does  not  beat  the  intruder  off,  will  at 
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least  give  him  a  squeeze  which  he  will 
remember  for  a  long  time  to  come. 

All  this  on  occasion;  but  at  other 
times  a  sort  of  "truce  of  God"  seems 
to  be  established  between  the  raven 
and  his  nearest  neighbors.  There  is, 
apparently,  an  honorable  understand- 
ing between  them  that,  being  his 
neighbors,  they  are  free  of  the  guild, 
and  he  will  leave  their  eggs,  exposed 
as  they  are,  quite  unmolested  while  he 
carries  off  those  which  are  more  re- 
mote. In  like  manner,  a  hill  fox  in 
Scotland  will  often  leave  the  poultry 
and  the  geese  and  the  turkeys  which 
are  near  his  "earth"  severely  alone, 
and  will  travel  past  them  for  miles  by 
night,  to  get  others  which  he  will  have 
to  carry  toilfully  home.  He  wishes,  no 
doubt  from  motives  of  self-preserva- 
tion, to  be  on  good  terms  with  those 
who,  if  they  are  so  minded,  can  do 
him  most  harm.  So  too,  again,  a  pair 
of  ravens  watched  by  Professor  New- 
ton, from  year  to  year,  at  their  inland 
breeding-place  in  Norfolk,  carefully 
abstained  from  molesting  the  sheep 
and  lambs  and  game  which  abounded 
within  their  sight,  and  lived  almost 
entirely  upon  the  moles  whose  burrows 
were  further  away. 

In  moorland  districts,  where  food  is 
scarce,  the  ravens  will  attack  without 
scruple  a  newly-born  lamb  or  even  a 
sheep  that  has  been  "cast."  His  method 
is  always  the  same,  and  has  been  no- 
ticed to  be  so  from  the  earliest  times. 
He  goes  straight  at  the  eye,  which  one 
blow  of  his  powerful  beak  will  destroy. 
"The  eye  that  mocketh  at  his  father, 
and  despiseth  to  obey  his  mother,  the 
ravens  of  the  valley  shall  pick  it  out, 
and  the  young  eagles  shall  eat  it." 
Cornicum  oculos  configere,  "to  dig  out 
the  eyes  of  the  ravens,"  was  a  pro- 
verbial expression  used  by  Cicero, 
equivalent  to  our  proverb  "the  biter 
bit."  Another  English  proverb,  true 
enough  as  a  general  statement  of  fact 
in    Natural     History,     tells     us    that 


"hawks  don't  pick  out  hawks'  een," 
but  Mr.  Ralph  Bankes  of  Kingston 
Lacy,  in  Dorset,  a  great  protector  of 
ravens,  was  the  eye-witness  of  a  curi- 
ous exception  to  the  rule,  in  the  case 
of  his  favorite  bird.  "In  1885,"  he 
says  "I  saw  one  morning,  on  the  lawn 
here,  a  fine  old  raven.  Immediately 
afterwards  a  second  one  pitched  down 
and  a  battle-royal  took  place.  One  of 
the  birds,  I  could  not  discover  whether 
it  was  cock  or  hen,  was  pecked  in  the 
eye  and  killed  on  the  spot."  It  was  a 
case  of  the  "biter  bit"  with  a  ven- 
geance. The  phrase,  "be  food  for  the 
ravens,"  among  the  Romans,  like,  "go 
to  the  ravens,"  or  "fling  him  to  the 
ravens,"  among  the  Greeks,  were 
curses  imprecating  utter  disgrace  and 
ruin.  They  involved  death,  mutilation 
by  a  bird  of  evil  omen,  want  of  burial. 
And  want  of  burial  carried  with  it 
disagreeable  consequences  in  the  other 
world.  Charon  would  not  ferry  the 
soul  over  the   Styx. 

But  what  the  raven  loves  most  of  all 
is  carrion,  and  thereby,  like  the  vul- 
ture in  the  desert,  or  like  the  kite  in 
mediaeval  cities,  or  the  adjutant  in 
Eastern  cities  now,  he,  no  doubt,  plays 
his  appointed  part  in  creation.  The 
carcase  of  any  animal  lying  on  hill  or 
valley,  or  anything  and  everything 
thrown  up  by  the  tide,  from  a  mollusc 
or  a  shellfish  to  a  shark  or  a  whale, 
he  claims  as  his  own.  A  shellfish, 
when  it  proves  too  hard  a  nut  for  him 
to  crack  with  his  bill,  he  has  been  seen 
to  carry  high  in  air  and  drop  upon  the 
rocks.  The  islands  round  the  west  and 
north  of  Scotland  still  afford  one  of 
the  best  fields  for  the  observation  of 
the  raven  when  he  isi  at  work.  And 
Macgillivray,  who,  some  sixty  years 
ago,  used  to  watch  them  with  a  tele- 
scope from  huts  he  had  put  up  for  the 
purpose,  has  given  a  graphic  descrip- 
tion of  their  modus  operandi,  the  gist 
of  which  I  reproduce. 
When  a  raven  discovers  a  dead  sheep 
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he  always  first  alights  at  a  consider- 
able distance  from  it,  looks  carefully 
around,  and  utters  a  low  croak.  He 
then  advances  nearer,  in  his  queer 
sidelong  fashion,  eyes  his  prey  wist- 
fully, and  then,  plucking  up  his  cour- 
age, leaps  upon  him  and  makes  a 
closer  examination.  Discovering  no 
cause  for  alarm — no  suspicion,  that  is, 
of  a  trap  or  poison— he  gives  a  louder 
croak,  pecks  out  an  eye  and  part  of 
the  tongue,  and  devours  them.  By 
this  time,  another  raven,  and  another, 
and  another  will  have  arrived,  when 
they  dig  out  together  the  intestines  and 
continue  to  feed  on  the  carcase  till 
they  are  sated  or  disturbed.  Some- 
times a  greater  black-backed  gull,  a 
skua,  a  fox,  or  even  a  dog,  will  have 
a  "look  in"  and  be  allowed  to  join  in 
the  feast.  Feris  convivialis,  "he  will 
banquet  with  wild  beasts,"  says  Lin- 
naeus tersely  of  the  raven.  He  was 
probably  describing  what  he  had  him- 
self often  seen  in  Sweden;  and  one  of 
the  names  by  which  the  raven  or  cor- 
bie is  known  in  the  Highlands,  "biadh- 
tach,"  is  said  to  have  much  the  same 
meaning.2 

If  a  whale  be  thrown  ashore,  the 
good  news  spreads,  no  one  quite  knows 
how,  along 

Island  and  promontory,  creek  and  bay, 

throughout  the  Hebrides.  The  raven 
is,  in  no  sense  of  the  word,  gregarious; 
on  the  contrary,  he  has  a  passion  for 
solitude.  He  will  tolerate  no  rival,  not 
even  his  own  offspring,  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  his  ancestral  throne.  He 
drives  them  ruthlessly  away,  as  soon 
as  they  are  able  to  shift  for  them- 
selves. But,  on  an  occasion  like  this, 
his  voracity  overpowers  his  wish  to  be 
alone.  Other  ravens  drop  in  by  twos 
and  threes  till  they  have  been  counted 
by  hundreds.  There  they  take  up  their 

1  Macgillivray's    "British   Birds,"   i.    498  seq. 


abode  for  weeks  and  even  months,  till 
the  huge  carcase  has  been  picked  clean. 
On  one  occasion,  the  inhabitants  of  a 
small  island  feared  that  the  prolonged 
stay  of  the  ravens  might  end  in  an 
attack  on  the  barley  crop  which  was 
soon  to  ripen  and  to  supply  their  illicit 
whisky  stills.  Something  must  be  done. 
A  crafty  cragsman  managed  to  cap- 
ture some  of  the  ravens  on  the  ledge 
on  which  they  roosted  at  night,  heavy 
with  sleep  and  food.  He  plucked  off 
all  their  feathers,  except  those  of  their 
wings  and  tails,  and  turned  them 
adrift  in  the  morning.  The  other  ra- 
vens, either  failing,  with  all  their 
acuteness,  to  recognize  their  uncanny 
piebald  comrades,  or  reading  in  them 
their  own  future  fate,  left  the  island, 
not  to  return. 

I  have  said  that  the  raven  is  a  very 
solitary  bird,  except  when  the  cry  of 
"carrion  afield"  on  a  colossal  scale, 
causes  him  to  put  up  for  a  time  with 
the  society  of  his  kind.  But  two  ex- 
ceptions to  the  rule,  one  of  which  came 
under  my  brother's,  the  other  under 
my  own  notice,  are  worth  recording. 
Colonel  Walter  Marriott  Smith,  R.  A., 
tells  me  that  in  winter  the  raven  be- 
comes gregarious  on  the  margin  of  the 
hills  and  plains  in  Northern  India. 

I  have  seen  them  by  hundreds  on  a 
vacated  barrack  near  Peshawur,  dur- 
ing the  last  Afghan  war.  I  have  also 
watched  one  of  them,  when  no  other 
human  being  was  visible,  regularly 
stationing  himself  opposite  to  the 
fowls'  big  wire  enclosure  at  Peshawur, 
and  setting  to  work  to  systematically 
imitate  their  sounds,  and  ridiculing 
them  with  an  air  of  contemptuous  su- 
periority. 

My  own  experience  was  at  Athens,  in 
January  1898.  The  green  slopes  of 
Lycabettus,  the  hill  outside  the  city 
which  so  dwarfs  the  Acropolis  and  the 
Areopagus  within  it,  were  dotted  with 
ravens,  walking  about  in  groups  of 
threes  or  fours,  and,  anon,  congregat- 
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ing  together,  to  the  number  of  about 
seventy.  They  were  not  there  for  pur- 
poses of  carrion — there  was  none  about. 
It  was  a  more  serious  business.  No 
clerical  convocation  could  have  looked 
more  sober  and  sedate,  nor,  so  far  as 
appearances  went,  could  have  more 
weighty  matters  to  discuss.  What 
were  they  there  for?  My  theory  is 
that  the  convocation  consisted  of  the 
young  birds  of  the  previous  year 
which  had  recently  been  sent  about 
their  business  by  their  parents,  and, 
by  a  curious  coincidence,  had  met 
from  all  the  adjoining  parts  of  Greece 
at  the  metropolis,  and  were  now  about 
to  take  the  most  far-reaching  step  in 
their  career.  They  were  about  to 
choose  a  mate,  not  for  a  year,  or  term 
of  years,  but  for  a  lifetime;  and  a 
raven,  it  is  to  be  remembered  to  his 
credit,  is  never  false  to  his  choice. 

One  other  interesting  experience  of 
a  raven  abroad  should  be  mentioned 
here.  I  was  on  a  visit  to  the  site  of 
Carthage  and  went  out  to  view  the 
Roman  aqueduct,  several  arches  of 
which,  nearly  as  high  as  those  of  the 
Pont  du  Gard,  still  march  across  a  re- 
mote plain  in  stately  procession.  On 
the  top  of  one  of  these  a  big  owl  had 
built  her  nest;  on  the  other  side  of  it, 
a  raven  had  built  hers;  a  curious  mix- 
ture of  associations,  archaeological  and 
religious,  the  bird  of  Pallas  and  the 
bird  of  Odin  nestling  together  in  amity, 
on  a  building  reared  by  the  Roman 
worshippers  of  Jupiter  and  Juno,  and 
supplying  the  wants  of  the  descend- 
ants of  the  Phoenicians,  who  still  clung 
to  their  ancestral  worship  of  Baal  and 
of  Ashtaroth. 

The  bill  of  the  raven  is  a  formidable 
weapon,  strong,  stout,  sharp  at  the 
edges,  curved  towards  the  tip.  It  is 
his  one  weapon  of  offence,  but  it  an- 
swers the  purpose  of  two  or  three. 
Like  the  dirk  of  the  Highlanders, 
among  whom  he  is  still  so  often  found, 


it  is  equally  available  as  a  dagger  or 
as  a  carving  knife.  It  can  also  be  used 
as  a  pair  of  pincers.  It  can  kill  a  rat 
at  one  blow,  crush  its  head  into  pulp 
with  one  squeeze,  and  then,  with  its 
powerful  pull,  can  tear  the  muscles 
asunder,  or  strip  off  the  flesh  in  small 
morsels  from  the  bones.  It  can  drive 
its  beak  right  through  the  spines  of 
a  hedgehog  and  deal  it  a  death-blow. 
It  is  said  that  it  will  never  attack  a 
man.  If  this  be  true,  it  is,  I  think, 
not  so  much  from  any  defect  of  cour- 
age as  from  his  keen  intellectual  per- 
ception of  what  will  pay  and  what  will 
not.  A  raven,  and  still  more  a  pair 
of  them,  will  beat  off  and  mob  the  for- 
midable skua  gull,  the  Iceland  falcon, 
the  sea  or  the  golden  eagle  itself.  It 
will  even  engage  in  a  not  wholly  un- 
equal combat,  on  the  ground,  with  the 
long-necked  heron,  one  direct  blow  of 
whose  spear-like  beak  would  kill  him 
on  the  spot. 

Three  striking  compliments  paid  by 
the  Romans,  the  masters  of  the  art  of 
war,  to  the  strength  and  formidable 
nature  of  the  raven's  beak  may  be 
mentioned  here. 

First,  it  was  nothing  but  the  help, 
as  the  story  goes,  of  a  raven  which, 
perching  on  the  helmet  of  the  Roman 
champion,  "Valerius,  and  striking  with 
beak  and  wings  against  the  gigantic 
Gaul  opposed  to  him,  secured  the  vic- 
tory for  Rome  and  gave  to  Valerius, 
in  consequence,  his  own  name  of  Cor- 
vus,  which  he  bore  as  a  name  of  honor 
ever  afterwards. 

Secondly,  it  was  nothing  but  the 
spike  fixed  at  the  end  of  the  mast  and 
drawbridge  invented  by  Duillius,  in 
the  first  Punic  war,  and  called,  from 
its  resemblance  to  a  raven's  beak,  the 
Corvus  or  Corax,  which,  when  it  fell 
on  the  deck  of  a  Carthaginian  vessel, 
pinned  it  to  itself  in  fatal  embrace, 
and  so,  changing  the  sea  into  a  land 
battle,  gave  to  Rome  her  first  naval 
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victory  over  the  masters  of  the  sea. 

And,  once  more,  the  same  terrible 
name  of  destiny  was  given  to  the  grap- 
pling-hook  or  engine  which  now  tore 
down  stones  from  the  walls  of  a  be- 
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sieged  city,  and,  now,  again,  when 
planted  on  the  walls  of  the  besieged, 
would,  by  a  sudden  swing,  whip  up 
one  of  the  besiegers  from  the  ground 
and  fling  him  far  into  the  city. 

R.  Bosicorth  Smith. 


(To  be  concluded.) 


PRINCE  ADRIAN  OF  ZELL. 


ca*.pr<£B   vir. — babon    quinzell,  im- 

PEBIAL   CHANCELLOR. 

Mr.  Barrows  reached  Paris  as  an  un- 
considered unit  of  a  curiously  mixed 
company  of  travellers  and  early  holi- 
day tourists.  There  he  spent  as  little 
time  as  he  possibly  could,  taking  the 
first  opportunity  of  continuing  his 
journey.  Fifteen  hours  later  he  ar- 
rived at  Graaden,  and  sought  quar- 
ters in  a  small  hotel  much  favored 
by  travellers  of  an  unpretentious  de- 
scription. 

In  the  evening  of  that  day,  and  not 
till  then,  he  set  about  his  business.  He 
had  taken  care  to  arrange  his  pro- 
gramme beforehand,  making  all  the 
necessary  inquiries  in  a  way  which 
proved  that  he  had  not  forgotten  what 
he  had  learned  so  many  years  before. 
His  first  act  was  to  proceed  to  the  of- 
ficial quarter  of  the  city,  to  the  resi- 
dence of  the  Imperial  Chancellor,  Bar- 
on Quinzell. 

Here  he  was  received  by  a  couple  of 
dignified  servants  with  the  very  natu- 
ral rebuke  that  "His  Excellency  was 
not  receiving  visitors."  Mr.  Barrows, 
however,  was  not  to  be  repulsed. 

"His  Excellency  will  consent  to  see 
me,"  he  replied  in  Styrian,  though  with 
a  distinct  English  accent.  "I  will 
wait."  And  he  handed  one  of  them  a 
sealed   note,    which   he   had   evidently 


prepared  in  view  of  such  a  check  as 
this. 

His  assured  manner  had  the  effect 
he  had  intended.  The  note  was  taken 
in,  and  as  a  result  the  visitor  was  con- 
ducted to  a  small  waiting-room,  where 
he  sat  alone  for  some  fifteen  minutes. 
Whatever  his  business  might  be,  it 
was  evident  that  the  Chancellor  did 
not  wish  to  give  his  servants  any  im- 
pression of  its  importance.  After  that 
time  he  was  told  that  he  would  now 
be  received. 

The  Chancellor  Quinzell  was  one  of 
those  men  of  whom  it  might  be  said 
not  only  that  speech  had  been  given 
them  to  conceal  their  thoughts,  but  also 
that  a  countenance  had  been  given 
them  in  order  that  they  might  conceal 
their  feelings.  Plain,  alert,  imperturb- 
able, it  had  been  said  that  he  had 
never  been  surprised.  During  his  reign 
as  Chancellor  he  had  distinguished 
himself  by  the  way  in  which  he  had 
brought  order  and  rule  out  of  the 
chaos  of  Styrian  parties,  and  combined 
a  resolute  firmness  with  a  policy  of 
conciliation  and  consolidation.  He  had 
a  genius  for  seizing  adverse  circum- 
stances, and  treating  them  in  such  a 
manner  that  they  seemed  to  have  been 
foreseen,  and  often  proved  to  be  cir- 
cumstances of  fortune  rather  than  of 
difficulty;  and  this  was  the  best  proof 
of  the  quickness  with  which  he  grasped 
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the  features  of  a  new  situation,  and 
decided  exactly  where  he  should  stand 
with  regard  to  it.  In  addition  to  these 
gifts,  he  possessed  a  charm  of  manner 
which  even  his  enemies  acknowledged, 
while  it  had  been  claimed  for  him 
that  he  preferred  a  straight  course  to 
a  crooked  one  whenever  there  was  a 
choice  to  be  made  between  the  two. 

At  the  time  of  Mr.  Barrows's  en- 
trance he  was  dictating  to  a  secretary, 
and  he  did  not  pause  when  he  saw  the 
stranger  upon  the  threshold.  The  last 
direction  was  given,  and  then  the  third 
person  silently  left  the  room.  The 
Chancellor  turned  to  Mr.  Barrows, 
picking  up  a  note  from  the  table  at 
the  same  time.  It  was  the  note  which 
his  visitor  had  sent  in. 

"■Mr.  Barrows?"  he  said  question- 
ingly.     "From   England?" 

It  is  difficult  to  say  what  kind  of  re- 
ception the  visitor  had  expected;  but 
it  was  quite  plain  that  he  was  imme- 
diately put  at  his  ease  by  the  one  he 
received.    He  advanced  a  little. 

"Yes,  your  Excellency,"  he  replied. 

The  Chancellor  glanced  at  the  paper 
again.  "You  have  written  a  name 
here,  sir.  You  say  that  you  come  upon 
the  business  of  a  man  who  has  long 
passed  away." 

"Yes,  your  Excellency.  I  feared  that 
you  would  not  see  me  unless  you  knew 
that  I  had  some  claim  upon  your  time. 
I  felt  that  that  name  would  be  remem- 
bered." 

The  Chancellor  glanced  at  the  paper 
yet  once  more.  Then  he  tore  it  across 
several  times  with  great  care,  his 
plain,  strongly  cut  features  quite  in- 
scrutable. As  he  turned  back  to  Mr. 
Barrows  he  might  have  been,  for  all 
that  his  face  betrayed,  examining  an 
applicant  for  some  minor  official  post 
or  questioning  a  secretary  upon  some 
trifling  matter  of  detail. 

"Yes,"  he  said;  "naturally  that  name 
would  claim  my  notice.  Then  what  is 
your  business,  Mr.  Barrows?" 


It  was  evident  that  Mr.  Barrows  had 
trained  himself  well;  also  that  he  had 
made  up  his  mind  to  be  as  plain  and 
direct  as  possible. 

"It  is  this,  your  Excellency,"  he  said, 
with  just  a  trace  of  nervousness  in  his 
speech.  "I  have  come  from  England  on 
behalf  of  two  exiles,  ladies  from  Lusia. 
I  speak  of  the  Countess  Hamar  and 
her  daughter.  I  have  an  appeal  to 
make  to  the  Emperor  on  their  behalf, 
and  I  ask  you  to  procure  me  the  honor 
of  an  interview  with  His  Majesty." 

There  was  a  pause. 

"An  interview  with  His  Majesty!" 
echoed  the  Chancellor,  as  if  he  were 
considering  the  suggestion  with  some 
surprise.    "That  is  not  easy  to  obtain." 

"It  is  never  difficult  to  your  Excel- 
lency." 

"Further,  Mr.  Barrows,"  the  Chan- 
cellor went  on,  heedless  of  the  remark 
— "further,  such  an  interview  would  re- 
mind His  Majesty  of  an  unpleasant  in- 
cident. In  one  of  his  advanced  age 
this  is  not  to  be  desired." 

So  far  the  interview  had  been  of  the 
smoothest,  for  the  statesman  was  sim- 
ply feeling  his  way  to  a  full  under- 
standing of  the  situation.  Now,  how- 
ever, it  became  closer.  Mr.  Barrows 
seemed  to  admit  the  force  of  the  ob- 
jection by  his  greater  earnestness. 

"That,  Excellency,  is  a  point  which 
I  have  considered.  Only  the  greatest 
necessity  makes  me  ask  this  thing.  My 
purpose  is  to  save  two  innocent  and 
friendless  women  from  the  hands  of  a 
powerful  and  unscrupulous  enemy.  An 
interview  may  give  His  Majesty  pain; 
but  there  is  very  much  at  stake.  I  ask 
for  an  hour;  but  I  am  giving  all  that 
I  can  give — my  life!" 

Checked  by  his  rising  emotion,  he 
stopped  suddenly.  But  the  busy  mind 
of  the  Chancellor  had  been  at  work, 
and  not  a  motion  had  passed  unheeded, 
not  an  allusion  but  had  been  marked 
on  the  instant.  Before  the  last  sen- 
tence had  been  spoken  it  is  probable 
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that  he  had  guessed  correctly  at  the 
identity  of  the  "powerful  enemy,"  and 
that  from  this  knowledge  he  had 
gained  a  fair  idea  of  the  general  situ- 
ation. 

"Then  your  purpose,"  he  said,  "is 
?" 

"Restoration,"  answered  Mr.  Barrows 
softly. 

"Restoration?"  echoed  the  Chancel- 
lor.    "Ah!" 

He  surveyed  his  visitor  calmly.  It 
was  the  survey  of  one  who  is  accus- 
tomed to  judging  and  appraising  his 
fellow-men,  and  one  who  leaves  no 
possible  motive  unprobed  in  his  search 
for  cause  and  reason.  Mr.  Barrows 
thought  of  another  point,  which  he  had 
passed  too  lightly. 

"As  for  His  Majesty,"  he  said,  "I 
have  hopes  that  my  action  will  serve 
to  heal  an  old  wound." 

The  Chancellor  asked  another  ques- 
tion. "And  what  if  you  cannot  have 
this  interview?" 

"That,"  was  the  reply,  "is  in  your 
Excellency's  hands." 

Perhaps  the  statesman  liked  the  an- 
swer. Apparently  he  had  no  more 
questions  to  ask,  for  he  stood  silent, 
his  hands  at  his  back,  his  eyes  turned 
towards  the  table  littered  with  writing, 
his  face  in  shadow,  but  with  the  soft 
glow  of  a  shaded  lamp  falling  around 
it  from  behind.  For  Mr.  Barrows  it 
was  a  long  and  anxious  pause. 

It  was  broken  suddenly.  "To-mor- 
row," said  the  Chancellor  thoughtfully, 
"you  will  have  your  answer.  You  may 
come  here  by  eleven  o'clock." 

"I  thank  your  Excellency,"  said  Mr. 
Barrows. 

The  interview  was  over.  Instead  of 
calling  a  servant,  the  Baron,  without 
a  word,  conducted  his  visitor  from  the 
room,  and  then  led  the  way  from  the 
main  corridor  into  a  smaller  one.  This 
brought  them  to  a  side-door  facing  a 
deserted  street. 

"This  is   a     better  way,"   said     the 


Chancellor.  "To  this  door  you  will  come 
to-morrow." 

That  was  all.  Mr.  Barrows  passed 
out,  and  the  door  closed  silently  be- 
hind him.  Making  his  way  back 
through  the  quieter  streets  of  the  city, 
he  returned  to  his  hotel,  and  passed 
the  remainder  of  the  evening  in  his 
room. 

He  spent  a  night  of  restlessness  and 
anxiety.  One  part  of  his  trial  had  now 
passed,  and  it  had  passed  in  a  better 
manner  than  he  had  dared  to  hope; 
but  he  saw  that  the  way  was  not  yet 
clear.  In  dealing  with  statesmen  noth- 
ing must  be  taken  for  granted,  and 
nothing  regarded  as  certain  until  it  had 
been  accomplished.  Yet  he  knew  the 
reputation  of  the  Chancellor,  and,  in- 
deed, knew  a  great  deal  more;  and  all 
that  he  knew,  as  well  as  the  incidents 
of  the  interview,  gave  him  a  certain 
confidence.  That  keen  and  able  brain 
would  weigh  this  matter  in  its  every 
aspect,  and  would  sift  it  thoroughly.  It 
would  number  the  points  as  they  rose, 
good  and  evil;  and  exactly  as  the  num- 
bers stood  at  last,  so  would  his  action 
be.  Mr.  Barrows  thought  he  had  put 
his  case  in  such  a  way  that  it  was  a 
strong  case;  but  he  tormented  himself 
all  night  with  the  thought  that  it  might 
have  been  stronger.  For  instance, 
might  he  not  have  used  a  name  instead 
of  the  phrase  a  "powerful  and  un- 
scrupulous enemy,"  knowing,  as  he 
knew,  that  the  Chancellor  and  Count 
Brode  had  no  sympathy  with  each 
other?  Yet  on  full  consideration  he 
felt  that  he  had  done  wisely  not  to  use 
a  name. 

As  it  was,  his  impression  of  the 
Chancellor  as  one  statesman  stood  in 
opposition  to  his  knowledge  of  diplo- 
matists as  a  body,  and  this  gave  him  a 
very  troublous  time  before  morning 
came.  When  he  went  to  keep  his  ap- 
pointment it  was  with  a  doubtful  heart 
and  a  hesitating  step. 

On  reaching  the  house,  however,  he 
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found  that  he  was  looked  for.  The 
door  opened  as  he  reached  it,  and  a 
mute  servant  ushered  him  into  the 
cabinet.  There  he  found  the  Chancel- 
lor waiting. 

His  greeting  was  answered  briefly. 
Then  came  the  other  answer. 

"I  have  seen  His  Majesty,  Mr.  Bar- 
rows. He  has  consented  to  grant  you 
an  interview  this  morning." 

Watching  the  effect  of  this  abrupt 
announcement,  the  Chancellor  saw  re- 
lief and  some  other  emotion— could  it 
be  gratitude?— appear  in  his  visitor's 
face.  "Come,"  he  said  an  instant  lat- 
er, "we  will  go  at  once." 

He  led  the  way,  and  Barrows  accom- 
panied him  in  silence.  They  passed 
into  the  gardens  of  the  Chancellor's 
house,  which  were  very  extensive;  for 
this  quarter  of  the  great  city  was  en- 
tirely devoted  to  official  purposes,  con- 
taining not  only  the  Government  resi- 
dences, but  also  the  Congress  buildings 
and  the  Imperial  Palace.  Mr.  Barrows 
knew  that  the  Chancellor's  house  was 
that  which  stood  nearest  to  the  palace, 
and  saw  that  his  ordeal  was  close  at 
hand. 

Presently  they  reached,  at  the  end  of 
the  garden,  a  door,  which  the  Chan- 
cellor opened  with  a  private  key.  A 
short  covered  way  brought  them  to 
another  door,  where  an  armed  sentry 
stood  on  guard.  He  saluted  the  Chan- 
cellor, who  opened  this  door  in  the 
same  way.  Mr.  Barrows  followed,  and 
found  himself  standing  in  the  imperial 
gardens. 

They  lay  utterly  deserted  in  the 
morning  sunshine,  silent  save  for  the 
murmur  of  fountains  and  the  cooing 
of  numberless  doves.  As  the  two  en- 
tered Mr.  Barrows  had  a  glimpse  of 
the  palace  in  the  distance,  rising  white- 
fronted  upon  a  series  of  terraces,  bril- 
liant with  flowers  and  gleaming  with 
statuary.  It  was  only  a  glimpse,  how- 
ever, for  his  guide  turned  into  a  walk 
which  led  them  away  from  the  palace 


at  right  angles,  and  which  was  shel- 
tered by  tall  shrubs.  In  a  few  minutes 
they  leached  a  small  summer-house, 
standing  where  several  paths  con- 
verged. 

"His  Majesty,"  said  the  Chancellor, 
"will  see  you  here.  If  you  please,  you 
will  wait  until  he  comes." 

He  led  the  way  into  the  building, 
which  was  simply  furnished.  They 
looked  round  in  silence.  Then  the 
Baron  faced  his  visitor. 

"Bearing  in  mind  the  pain  of  asso- 
ciations—remembering what  His  Ma- 
jesty has  suffered,  and  his  advanced 
age — you  will  be  discreet?" 

Mr.  Barrows  breathed  deep.  "I  will 
be  discreet,"  he  answered  quietly. 

That  was  the  last  word.  The  Chan- 
cellor walked  away,  taking  a  path 
towards  the  palace. 

If  Mr.  Barrows  had  found  the  night 
of  uncertainty  trying,  this  period  of 
waiting  in  the  midst  of  silent  sunshine 
was  much  more  so.  One  difficulty  had 
vanished,  only  to  give  greater  promi- 
nence to  the  next;  and  he  was  face  to 
face,  sooner  than  he  had  expected, 
with  that  which  was  the  most  difficult 
part  of  his  adventure.  He  had  time  to 
realize  this  while  he  waited;  and  the 
realization  threw  him  into  a  state  of 
agitation  which  boded  ill  for  the  ful- 
filment of  his  pledge  to  be  discreet.  He 
paced  the  chamber  unevenly,  now  paus- 
ing to  move  a  chair,  now  bending  over 
the  table  to  examine  with  unobserv- 
ant eyes  the  books  scattered  upon 
it.  All  the  while  he  strained  his 
ears  to  listen,  and  turned  again 
and  again  to  glance  at  the  turn  of 
the  path  which  the  Chancellor  had 
taken. 

The  moments  passed  slowly— all  the 
more  slowly,  it  seemed,  because  of  the 
stillness;  and  they  were  moments  dur- 
ing which  he  lived  intensely;  but  at 
length  his  straining  ear  caught  the 
sound  of  footsteps.  As  soon  as  he 
heard  them  they  seemed  to  strike  loud 
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upon  the  stillness.       Breathlessly     he 
watched  the  turn  in  the  path. 

Then  an  old  gentleman  in  gray,  tall 
and  military  in  figure,  but  with  the  un- 

Chnmhers'g   Journal. 

(To  be  continued.) 


mistakable  stoop  of  age,  came  round 
the  corner  and  approached  the  sum- 
mer-house. 

W.  E.  Cule. 


GERMS  OF  THE  WAVERLEY  NOVELS. 


Lockhart  remarks  in  the  "Life  of 
Scott"  that  the  germs  of  the  Waverley 
Novels  are  to  be  found  in  "The  Border 
Minstrelsy"  and  the  notes  to  the  Bal- 
lads. Naturally  the  remark  applies 
even  more  to  the  poems  that  came 
fresh  from  the  mint  of  the  youthful 
minstrel.  When  the  "Minstrelsy"  ap- 
peared, Scott;  had  been  "making  him- 
self," as  his  guide  and  companion 
Shortreed  expressed  it,  during  their 
rides  in  Liddesdale.  Like  his  Border 
proUge,  Mungo  Park,  and  with  the  en- 
thusiasm of  his  friend  Leyden— the 
lamp  of  varied  lore,  too  early  quenched 
— he  had  broken  almost  untrodden 
ground,  and  explored  regions  of  poetry 
and  romance,  rich  in  unsuspected 
treasures.  "Odd,"  said  Dandie  Din- 
mont  to  the  housekeeper  of  Lady 
Singleside,  when  hospitably  inviting 
her  to  Charlie's  Hope,  "odd,  but  ye 
maun  take  a  pony  o'er  the  Limestone 
rig— deil  a  wheeled  carriage  ever  gaed 
into  Liddesdale."  Whether  "riding  the 
wan  water,"  breast  high,  when  the 
border  streams  were  coming  down  in 
spate,  or  emerging  from  mist  or  snow- 
drift to  seek  quarters  for  the  night  at 
lonely  hill-steadings,  Scott  was  pas- 
sionately in  love  with  adventure,  and 
devoted  to  the  study  of  humanity. 
We  do  not  know  that  the  germs  of  all 
the  novel-plots  are  to  be  found  in  the 
"Minstrelsy,"  but  everywhere  we  see 
the  suggestions  for  the  picturesque  and 
dramatic  episodes.  Assuredly  we  have 
the   secrets  of  the  marvellous  facility 


and  versatility  which  took  the  world 
by  storm,  when  success  followed  suc- 
cess with  breathless  rapidity  till 
strength  succumbed  to  labor  and 
troubles.  Late  in  life,  he  wrote  of  his 
clever  imitators,  when  he  had  been 
skimming  their  novels  in  a  post- 
chaise,  "Ecod,  it  was  lucky  we  got  the 
start  of  those  fellows";  but  that  entry 
in  the  diary  goes  on  to  congratulate 
himself,  that  whereas  they  had  to  hunt 
up  their  facts  and  stage  properties,  he 
had  the  one  at  his  finger-ends  and  the 
other  within  easy  reach.  There  was 
the  grand  secret.  He  had  the  genius 
of  selection.  He  had  accumulated 
stores  of  knowledge  in  a  retentive  and 
peculiar  memory.  It  assimilated  and 
stereotyped  all  that  suited  his  pur- 
poses. Of  the  tenacity  of  his  memory 
there  are  remarkable  examples.  The 
Ettrick  Shepherd  was  complaining 
that  he  had  lost  the  manuscript  of  a 
song  he  had  written.  Scott  said  smil- 
ingly, "Take  your  pencil,  Jamie,  I 
think  I  can  give  it  you."  He  had  only 
heard  it  once  and  many  years  before, 
but  he  dictated  it,  word  for  word.  It 
is  even  more  suggestive  of  that  gift 
that  when  his  brain  was  failing,  when 
the  old  choi'ds  vibrated  to  the  sight  of 
some  battlefield  or  fortalice,  he  would 
croon  long  stanzas  of  appropriate  bal- 
lads. 

Fancy  was  ever  coming  to  the  aid 
of  memory.  He  remembered  not  only 
what  he  had  seen,  but  recalled  what 
he    had    imagined.      He    tells    himself 
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how,  passing  through  Yorkshire,  he 
had  peopled  the  rude  Saxon  keep  of 
Coningsburgh  with  such  a  gathering  as 
had  flocked  to  the  funeral  of  Athel- 
stane.  Much  more  then  did  he  vividly 
realize  scenes  comparatively  modern. 
In  the  gayest  company  he  was  given 
to  tits  of  abstraction,  and  the  inspira- 
tion he  could  not  have  controlled  if 
he  would  was  always  transporting  him 
into  realms  of  fancy.  He  was  the 
most  genial  of  companions  on  that 
cruise  to  the  Shetlands  to  which  we 
are  indebted  for  "The  Pirate,"  but  we 
are  told  by  Erskine,  his  dearest  friend, 
that  there  were  times  when  he  would 
stand  apart,  wrapt  in  meditation,  and 
then  no  one  of  his  intimates  ventured 
to  intrude  upon  him.  He  threw  off 
such  scenes  in  the  poems  of  chivalry 
as  the  story  of  Flodden,  when  his  blood 
had  been  boiling  at  fever  heat.  "I  had 
many  a  grand  gallop  on  these  braes 
when  thinking  of  Marmion,"  he  said 
regretfully  to  Lockhart,  "but  a  canny 
trotting  pony  must  serve  me  now." 
And  he  was  ever  refreshing  familiar 
recollections,  and  preparing  for  next 
morning's  work,  when  thinning  his 
young  plantations  with  his  faithful 
henchman,  Tom  Purdie.  The  chron- 
iclers and  historians  were  at  hand  in 
his  library,  but  we  fancy  no  master 
of  the  lighter  literature  ever  had  less 
need  for  books  of  reference,  till  he  set 
himself  to  slave  at  the  Life  of  Napo- 
leon, with  a  pencil  in  his  teeth  and  the 
note-book  in  his  left  hand. 

That  memory  of  his  seized  on  all 
that  was  most  picturesque  in  scenery 
or  incident,  on  all  that  was  most 
graphically  illustrative  of  character. 
What  strikes  us  most  forcibly  in  Scott 
is  his  intuitive  and  introspective  grasp 
of  historical  personalities.  They  pass 
before  us  in  the  Novels  in  a  lifelike 
panorama,  and  the  traits  of  the  Scots- 
men, with  scarcely  an  exception,  are 
to  be  clearly  traced  in  the  historical 
Ballads  or  the  notes.    For  some,  as  for 


Claverhouse,  the  romantic  old  Cava- 
lier showed  an  eccentric,  we  might  say 
a  perverse,  predilection,  which  strug- 
gled in  vain  with  his  calmer  judgment. 
Yet  he  strove  to  be  fair,  and  seldom 
tampered  with  his  serious  convictions, 
though  the  poetry  in  the  temperament 
would  get  the  better  of  the  prose. 

Croker,  who  was  no  bad  judge,  said, 
after  a  merry  evening  at  Carlton 
House,  that  the  best  raconteurs  he  had 
ever  listened  to  were  Walter  Scott  and 
the  King.  Sometimes,  as  Scott  him- 
self admitted,  he  would  give  a  story 
a  cocked  hat  and  gold  cane;  sometimes, 
as  he  confessed  of  Caleb  Balderstone's 
housekeeping,  he!  would  sprinkle  the 
parsley  somewhat  freely  over  the 
chicken.  But  never  had  anyone  so 
sure  a  flair  for  a  story  that  could  be 
told  effectively— for  an  incident  that 
could  be  developed  dramatically.  No 
matter  whether  it  were  mythical,  leg- 
endary, or  historical,  sensational,  hu- 
morous, or  superstitious.  In  the  vol- 
umes of  the  "Minstrelsy"  we  are  per- 
petually stumbling  upon  notes  which 
were  to  be  expanded;  on  casual  allu- 
sions to  the  stirring  life  of  old  Scot- 
land, which  were  afterwards  to  be 
wrought  up  into  his  most  thrilling 
scenes.  Often,  in  poem  or  novel,  he 
repeats  the  very  phrases  that  had  taken 
his  fancy— phrases  specially  illustra- 
tive of  the  thought  or  manners  of  the 
time — and  indeed  there  are  few  writers 
of  such  originality  and  fertility  who 
have  more  frequently  plagiarized  on 
themselves  in  so  many  trivial  details. 

We  may  accept  Lockhart's  dictum 
with  some  slight  reserve.  No  one  was 
more  familiar  with  his  father-in-law's 
writings,  and  moreover  there  were  in- 
numerable conversations  in  his  mem- 
ory which  came  in  by  way  of  commen- 
tary and  elucidated  the  cryptic.  In 
following  up  his  pregnant  suggestion, 
our  remarks  must  necessarily  be  desul- 
tory. Heroic  and  chivalrous  types  al- 
ways appealed    to   Scott's   enthusiasm 
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in  every  shape,  and  even  those  of  the 
Cameronian  fanatics  whom  he  detested 
supplied    him    with   his    most  impres- 
sive subjects.   In  the  singularly  graph- 
ic   monograph    prefacing   the    Ballads 
which  traces    the  troubled   history   of 
the  Borders,  and  paints  the  wild  man- 
ners  of    the   freebooting   barons    and 
their  reiving  mosstroopers,  one  of  the 
first  references  is  to  "the  formidable 
House  of  Douglas."     The  Bruce,  the 
Baliol,    and    the    Soulis    had    passed 
away;  the  Douglases,  descendants   of 
"the  dark  grey  man,"  had  risen  to  un- 
rivalled power  on  the  disappearance  of 
those  once  powerful  families.  As  Scott 
says  in  "The  Tales  of  a  Grandfather," 
they  had  often  cast  their  coronet  into 
the   scale  against  the  Crown,  and,  as 
Mr.  Lang  has  emphasized  in  his  "His- 
tory of  Scotland,"  too  often  their  am- 
bition was  fatal  to  their  country.    But, 
as  King  Robert  said  at  council  in  the 
Dominican  Convent  in  the  Fair  City, 
the  broad  breast  of  the  Douglas  had 
been     Scotland's    best     bulwark.       In 
Scott's  eyes  their  patriotism  and  mar- 
tial   renown   covered    a    multitude   of 
sins.     The  chivalrous  achievements  at 
home   and    abroad,   the   masterful   in- 
trigues, and  the  misfortunes  of  the  as- 
piring  house  fired     his  fervent  imag- 
ination.     They   stand  out  among  the 
foremost  in  his  great  historic  pictures, 
and  it  can  only  have  been  because  life 
and  time  failed  him  that  he  did  not 
seize    upon    the    tragic    incidents— so 
grimly  characteristic  of  the  crimes  and 
horrors  of  those  troubled  times— of  the 
murder  of  the  young  brothers  in  the 
Maiden   Castle   and  the   foul  assassi- 
nation of  their  successor  at  the  hands 
of  his  host  and   sovereign.      But  the 
brothers  saw  their  doom  in  the  bull's 
head,  thrown  on  the  table  after  the 
banquet,  and  effective  use  is  made  of 
that  sinister  death  sign  in  the  death 
scene  of  the  ill-fated  Robin  of  Roth- 
say.     Sundry  Douglases  are  passed  in 
review    in    the     "Minstrelsy,"     whom 


Scott  singled  out  as  striking  subjects. 
"The  good  Lord  James,"  brother-in- 
arms of  the  Bruce,  who  "loved  better 
to  hear  the  lark  sing  than  the  mouse 
squeak,"  is  the  hero  of  "Castle  Dan- 
gerous." The  novel  was  written  in  the 
author's  decline,  but  the  smouldering 
fires  had  flickered  again  after  a  visit 
to  the  tombs  of  the  Douglases  in 
Douglasdale.  There  are  flashes  of  the 
old  spirit  at  its  brightest  in  the  sur- 
prise at  the  church  on  Palm  Sunday 
and  in  the  death  of  the  rugged  forest- 
er, devoted  soul  and  body  to  his  feudal 
lord,  one  of  the  fighting  Turnbull  clan, 
who,  in  "The  Raid  of  the  Reidswire," 
"convoyed  the  town  of  Jedburgh  out." 
Such  knightly  vows  as  that  of  Sir 
John  Walton,  pledged  for  honor  and 
love  of  his  lady  to  hold  the  Castle 
Perilous  for  a  year  and  a  day,  or  of 
that  of  Robert  of  Paris,  champion  of 
Our  Lady  of  the  Broken  Lances,  are 
illustrated  at  length  in  the  notes  to 
"Auld  Maitland." 

After   the   good   Lord   James   comes 
Archibald    the    Grim,    in    "The    Fair 
Maid  of  Perth,"  incarnation  of  all  the 
pride    and  terror  of  the    race,  whose 
will  was  iron     and  whose  word  was 
law.     In  the  Ballads  is  the  touching 
death-song  of  the  hero  of  Otterbourne 
and  "Chevy  Chase,"  falling  in  battle, 
with  his  wounds  in  front,  and  praying 
to  be  buried  under  the  bracken  bush, 
that  no  Southron  may  triumph  in  the 
knowledge   that    "a    kindly    Scot    lies 
here."    In  "The  Fair  Maid"  we  see  the 
great  feudal   barons  in  their  sternest 
aspect,  when  the  grim  Archibald  gal- 
loped through  the  streets  with  his  train 
of  knights  and  wild,  reiving  riders,  the 
armed  burghers  cowering  as  he  passed, 
like  "muirfowl  beneath  the  flight  of 
the    eagle."      The    romantic    story    of 
Douglas   of   Kilspindie   is   transferred 
bodily  from  the  Ballads  to  "The  Lady 
of  the  Lake."     The  Knight  of  Snow- 
doun,  hero  of  many  a  wild  and  amor- 
ous adventure,  had  freed  himself  from 
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the  rude  guardianship  of  the  Doug- 
lases, and  when  the  detested  family 
had  been  defeated  and  proscribed,  he 
swore  that  a  Douglas  "should  never 
see  his  face  again."  Yet  one  of  them, 
this  Kilspindie,  had  been  dear  to  him. 
He  was  wont  to  call  him  his  Greysteil, 
after  a  famous  champion  and  knight- 
errant.  Kilspindie  had  followed  his 
chief  to  France,  and  fought  gallantly 
under  the  fleur-de-lys.  Weary  of  exile, 
the  aged  warrior  resolved  to  return  to 
his  native  land  and  throw  himself  on 
his  old  pupil's  clemency.  As  James 
returned  from  hunting  to  the  park  of 
Stirling,  he  saw  a  stalwart  figure  he 
recognized,  and  exclaimed,  "Yonder  is 
my  Greysteil."  Kilspindie  threw  him- 
self on  his  knees,  imploring  permission 
to  die  in  his  own  country.  The  King 
was  obdurate  to  his  old  favorite's 
prayer,  but  inevitably  the  poem  has  a 
happier  ending. 

The  Red  Douglases  rose  on  the  fall 
of  the  Black.  Their  representative  in 
the  Novels  is  the  Regent  Morton,  loose 
in  bis  loves,  unscrupulous  in  his  meth- 
ods, greedy  of  the  gold  he  scattered, 
and  boundless  in  the  ambition  which 
brought  him  to  the  block.  No  one  of 
the  turbulent  nobles  is  more  carefully 
outlined  in  the  notes,  with  frequent 
references  to  authorities.  There  we 
have  the  key  to  the  conversations  with 
Moray  when  they  were  spurring  for- 
ward to  quell  the  perilous  broil  be- 
tween Avenel  and  the  English  War- 
den, or  in  Holyrood  when  Roland 
Graeme  overheard  their  whispers  in 
the  presence  chamber.  We  are  remind- 
ed of  the  Morton  who  sulked  and 
swore  when  Moray,  with  characteris- 
tic diplomacy,  casually  mentioned  his 
purpose  of  wedding  the  heiress  of 
Avenel  to  young  Glendinning.  Moray 
knew  the  way  to  soothe  his  formidable 
ally,  by  promising  that  the  kinsman 
he  was  protecting»  should  be  "richly 
wived."  With  slight  change  of  names 
a  precisely  similar  case  is  recorded  in 


the  "Minstrelsy."  In  their  friendly 
talk  in  "The  Monastery"  the  relations 
of  "the  wily  earl"  with  the  arbitrary 
Elizabeth  are  cleverly  forecast.  By 
ruthless  justice  and  crafty  policy  the 
Regent  kept  unwonted  peace  on  the 
Borders;  but  the  peace  had  been  brok- 
en by  the  "Raid  of  the  Reidswire." 
The  "Raid"  is  the  inroad  of  Sir  John 
Forster  on  the  Halidome  of  St.  Mary. 
When  Moray  is  riding  on  to  the  field, 
when  the  English  recalled  their  horse- 
men from  the  chase  of  the  Scots,  there 
is  an  angry  passage  of  words  between 
the  English  Warden  and  Sir  George 
Heron  of  Chipchase.  There  was  the 
prospect  of  a  second  battle,  against 
dangerous  odds.  The  temperaments  of 
the  English  leaders  are  taken  from 
a  stanza  of  the  ballad:  Forster  "was 
hail  and  het  as  fire,"  Sir  George  "was 
gentle,  meek,  and  douce." 

There  is  frequent  mention  in  the 
"Minstrelsy"  of  Holyrood  and  its  se- 
cret history.  In  "The  Abbot"  and  "The 
Monastery"  are  many  allusions  to  the 
tragedies  that  had  been  enacted  there, 
and  to  the  dark  plots  and  deadly  con- 
spiracies of  jealous  and  ruthless  rivals. 
Even  the  bluff  and  blunt  Adam  Wood- 
cock lowered  his  voice  and  checked 
the  flow  of  his  careless  gossip  when 
doing  the  honors  of  the  dark  palace 
to  the  curious  page. 

Scott,  in  the  notes  as  in  the  Novels, 
portrays  the  Regent  as  the  embodi- 
ment of  wise  and  beneficent  state- 
craft, allowance  made  for  the  strife  of 
factions  and  the  fiery  barons  with 
whom  he  had  to  deal— as  the  man  who, 
had  he  been  born  without  the  bar  sin- 
ister, would  have  been  the  most  illus- 
trious monarch  of  an  unhappy  line. 
But  there  was  another  Stewart  who 
had  taken  his  fancy— Francis,  the  wild 
Earl  of  Bothwell,  whose  dare-devil  en- 
terprises were  the  marvel  of  a  genera- 
tion familiar  with  bloodshed,  plot,  and 
brawl.  He  had  inherited  the  title  and 
estates    of    that    other    Bothwell,    as 
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often  outlawed,  who  flew  a  higher 
flight  and  had  a  more  signal  fall.  We 
hear  of  him  in  "The  Fortunes  of 
Nigel"  following  hard  on  the  heels  of 
the  young  King,  who  fled  in  his  night 
gear  down  a  turret  stair,  when  a  prick 
of  the  Earl's  sword  in  his  nether  ex- 
tremities is  said  to  have  confirmed  his 
aversion  to  cold  steel.  In  "Old  Mor- 
tality" the  bastard  Earl  is  resuscitated 
in  his  illegitimate  descendant  who  died 
at  Drumclog  "believing  nothing  and 
fearing  nothing,"  yet  with  all  his  cru- 
elty and  profligacy  capable  of  a  pas- 
sionate love  and  "Haud  immemor"  of 
his  noble  ancestry.  In  "Lord  Max- 
well's Good-night,"  by  the  way,  the 
foibles  of  the  King  James  of  "The 
Fortunes"  are,  forcibly  brought  out— 
the  constitutional  timidity  which  made 
him  contemptible  in  a  warlike  age,  the 
tameness  of  spirit  always  seeking  for 
compromises,  and  the  hereditary  par- 
tiality for  unworthy  favorites. 

Naturally,  nothing  in  the  Novels 
stands  out  in  more  vivid  relief  in  the 
"Minstrelsy"  than  the  scenes  on  the 
Border  and  the  manners  of  the  moss- 
troopers. Not  to  speak  of  "The  Lay 
of  the  Last  Minstrel,"  there  are  chap- 
ters in  outline  for  "The  Monastery," 
"The  Abbot,"  "The  Black  Dwarf,"  and 
even  for  "Guy  Mannering,"  where  Ber- 
tram meets  Dinmont  on  Bewcastle 
Moss.  The  very  words  are  often  re- 
peated, as  when  Lord  Balveny  in  "The 
Fair  Maid"  summons  a  Jedburgh  jury 
of  "good  men  and  true,  shifting  for 
their  living,"  who  hung  in  haste  and 
deliberated  afterwards.  In  "The  An- 
tiquary" a  stave  of  "Auld  Maitland" 
was  ringing  in  Scott's  ears  when  he 
made  Elspet  of  the  Craigburnfoot 
croon  the  soul-stirring  war-song, 

They    have   saddled   a    hundred   milk- 
white  steeds, 
They  have  bridled  a  hundred  black. 

If  he  can  say  little  for  the  morals 
of  his  reiving  ancestors,  he  can  praise 


the  faithfulness  to  their  plighted  word, 
when  the  glove  was  a  sacred  symbol 
with     men  who  cared   little  for     the 
cross.     "Hand  and  glove,  Hobbie,  hand 
and    glove,"     was    the     horrified     re- 
monstrance   of    Hobbie's    scandalized 
friends  when  he  broke  truce  with  the 
ruffian   of  Westburnflat  to   revenge  a 
deadly  wrong.     It  is  no   wonder  that 
Blackwood  was  delighted  with  the  be- 
ginnings  of  that  novel,    and  as   little 
that    he    was    disappointed    with    the 
sequel.     Nothing  can  be  more  spirited 
than  the  scene  when  the  neighbors  are 
mustering  after  Hobbie's  steading  had 
been  fired,  his  mistress  ravished  away, 
and  his  cattle  driven  off   to  Cumber- 
land.    It  is  borrowed  almost  verbatim 
from    the   preface  to   the  Ballads,   as 
also  is  the  description  of  the  old  law 
of  the   "hot-trod."     "Hoot!"  exclaimed 
another  of  the  dissenting  counsellors, 
"there's  nae  great   skill  needed.     Just 
put  a  lighted  peat     on  the  end  of  a 
spear  or  hay-fork,    and  blaw  a   horn, 
and  cry  the  gathering  word,  and  then 
it's    lawful   to   follow   gear  into    Eng- 
land   and    recover    it    by    the    strong 
hand,"    etc.      Elliots1  and   Armstrongs 
held  still  to  "the  old  Border  law,  made 
at    Dundrennan    in    the    days    of    the 
Black  Douglas,"  and  were  in  the  habit 
of  righting  their  own  wrongs.     Earns* 
cliffe,  a  law-abiding  youth  fresh  from 
Edinburgh    College,    as    a    matter    of 
course    laid    his    bloodhounds    on    the 
trail    of    the    marauders.      He    never 
thought    of    applying    to    the    nearest 
justice  of  peace.    Reasons,  given  in  de- 
tail,   explain     much    in    the     Novels. 
These     marchmen    had    been     sinned 
against    as    well    as    sinning.      Their 
country  seldom  gave  them  protection, 
or     even     professed     to     right     their 
wrongs.     On  the  contrary,  on  any  com- 
plaint,  with  little  question  they   were 
often  given  over  to  the  vengeance  of 
the  English  Wardens,  and  had  to  hold 
their    own    with   the    strong   hand    or 
seek  refuge  in  their  impracticable  mo- 
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rasses.  Thus  all  the  Border,  from  Sol- 
way  to  Tweedmouth,  was  virtually  a 
"Debateable  Land,"  and  that  waste 
where  Dinmont  and  Bertram  were 
waylaid  was  but  a  belated  survival  of 
conditions  once  universally  prevailing. 
Roland  Graeme  was  by  the  mother's 
side  the  descendant  of  "a  hardy  and 
ferocious  race  of  freebooters  inhabit- 
ing chiefly  the  Debateable  Land"— the 
real  Debateable  Land  was  on  the  con- 
fines of  Cumberland— "who  by  a  sum- 
mary exercise  of  authority  was  trans- 
ported to  Ireland,  and  forbidden  to  re- 
turn under  pain  of  death." 

The  lake  fortalice  of  Avenel  was 
Lochwood  of  his  Ballads,  the  strong- 
hold of  the  Johnstons,  of  which  James 
IV.  had  said,  when  on  his  bloody  cir- 
cuit, that  the  man  who  built  it  must 
have  been  a  thief  in  his  heart.  Such 
lonely  towns  as  Glendearg,  with  the 
wastes  and  quaking  bogs,  which  were 
its  surest  safeguard,  figure  in  many  of 
the  Ballads,  when  the  kye  were  being 
driven  to  the  peel  in  haste,  and  the 
flare  of  the  beacons  was  the  warning 
of  a  warden-raid.  The  "Raid  of  the 
Reidswire,"  and  the  still  mere  rugged 
"Fray  of  Suppert,"  were  rich  in  pic- 
turesque suggestion.  The  latter,  in 
which,  by  the  way,  we  have  a  "Dan 
of  the  Howlethirst"— Dan  figures  in 
"The  Monastery"— lets  us  understand 
how  Scott  was  deceived  by  Surtees 
with  the  clever  imitation  introduced  in 
"Marmion"  as  a  venerable  Border 
fragment— "How  the  fierce  Thirlwalls 
and  Ridleys  all,"  etc. 

A  group  of  the  historical  ballads  con- 
cerns itself  with  the  Solemn  League 
and  Covenant  and  the  soldiers  of  the 
Civil  Wars.  "The  Battle  of  Dunbar" 
introduces  Cromwell  and  his  Ironsides, 
the  military  zealots  who  retrieved  the 
day  at  Marston  Moor,  after  Risingham 
had  ridden  in  hot  haste  to  Barnard 
Castle,  bringing  Wycliffe  the  news  of 
the  fall  of  Mortham.  There  are  the 
lifelike   portraits   of   the   fighting   and 
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preaching  Fifth  Monarchy  men,  the 
Agitators  of  the  Independent  squad- 
rons, who  came  in  the  Protector's 
picked  escort  to  Woodstock.  The  pre- 
face to  "Philiphaugh"  is  full  of 
sketches  for  finished  studies.  In  three 
lines  is  the  presentment  of  the  unfor- 
tunate Charles— the  wayward,  yet  dig- 
nified Prince  of  "The  Fortunes  of 
Nigel,"  with  the  shadow  of  "anticipa- 
ted melancholy"  on  his  brow;  "obsti- 
nate in  trifles"  and  "overbearing  of 
mood,"  handling  the  pistol  locks  in  de- 
spite of  his  father's  remonstrances, 
and  contemptuously  scouting  the  pa- 
ternal forebodings  as  to  the  dragon's 
teeth,  already  sown,  and  "the  awful 
day's  kemping  at  the  shearing" ;— the 
subject  of  Cromwell's  frenzied  passion 
of  remorse  when  looking  on  the  royal 
martyr's  portrait  at  Windsor.  There 
is  the  story  of  Cromwell's  interview 
with  the  sturdy  Presbyterian  minister 
at  Glasgow,  turned  to  account  in  the 
meeting,  at  Woodstock  with  the  free- 
spoken  Holdenough.  In  both  the  con- 
ciliatory worldly  wisdom  of  the  sol- 
dier-statesman indifferently  veiled  con- 
temptuous tolerance.  Lack-a-day!  lack- 
a-day!  A  learned  man,  but  intemper- 
ate; over-zeal  hath  eaten  him  up." 

Inevitably,  we  have  not  only  the 
framework  of  the  plot,  but  the  his- 
torical or  typical  characters  in  "A  Le- 
gend of  Montrose,"  with  not  a  few  of 
the  incidents.  Lockhart  remarked  in 
criticising  it,  that  the  personality  of 
the  great  Marquis  is  kept  somewhat 
tantalizingly  in  tho  background.  We 
think  we  read  the  reason  between  the 
biographical  lines  in  the  "Minstrelsy." 
Scott  had  a  sentimental  admiration  for 
Montrose  as  for  another  "gallant  Gra- 
ham" of  more  questionable  reputation, 
but  he  was  not  blind  to  the  shortcom- 
ings of  the  Marquis,  and  his  honesty 
would  not  stretch  to  actual  misrepre- 
sentation. It  is  true  that  he  blackened 
the  dark  character  of  Balfour  of  Bur- 
ley,  when  he  makes  him  shoot  the  eu- 
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voy  of   the    insurgents    under   flag   of 
truce;  but  then  Burley  was  a  Camero- 
nian  and  "beastly  Covenanter."  Admir- 
ing the  heroic  qualities  of  Montrose,  he 
preferred   to   leave   his     character    in 
shadow.    Answering  the  taunts  of  Ar- 
denvohr,  Montrose  makes  a  spirited  and 
dignified  defence;  but  in  the  "Minstrel- 
sy" Scott  admits  that  it  was    simply 
disappointed  ambition  which   induced 
him  to    leave   the  'Covenant   for    the 
Crown.      Moreover,    he    criticises    the 
Marquis's    generalship    even   more   se- 
verely than  in  the  "Tales  of  a  Grand- 
father."    He  says  that,  though  great 
at  surprises,  he  was  careless  in  guard- 
ing against  them;  and     at  best,     the 
Montrose  of  T:he  notes  is  but  a  dashing 
leader  of  partisans.    It  was  the  neglect 
of  ordinary  precautions  which  brought 
him  to  a  signal  grief  at  Philiphaugh. 
But  the  writer  of  the  ballad  was  clear- 
ly a  true-blue  Presbyterian.     To  mag- 
nify the  glories  of  that  crowning  vic- 
tory he  multiplied  the  royal  forces  by 
ten.     He  is  a  safer  authority  for  the 
Covenanting  passion  for  psalm  singing 
which  Scott    turned  to    account  when 
the  Whigs  were  preparing  for  battle  at 
Drumclog,   and  when     the   Laird     of 
Langkale  summoned  Tillietudlem.     Sir 
David  Leslie,  of  all  men,  a  soldier  of 
fortune  and  no  fanatic,  says,  before  or- 
dering a  charge,  with  less  reason  than 
rhyme:  "I  think  it  is  convenient  that 
we  should  sing  a  psalm."     There  is  a 
dry  comment  in  a  footnote:  "various 
reading,  That  we  should  take  a  dram." 
Scott's    sentiments    with    regard    to 
Claverhouse  were  even    more    mixed. 
Claverhouse  looked  down  on  him  from 
over  the  chimneypiece  in  Castle  Street, 
and  it  was  the  only  portrait  in  his  sanc- 
tum.    Yet  though  he  admired  him  as 
the  soul  of  modern  chivalry,  and  for 
his  staunch  devotion  to  his  unfortunate 
master,  he  owns  to  abhorrence  of  his 
"cold-blooded     cruelty."      He   touches 
him   off   happily   in    "Old    Mortality," 
when  he  represents  him  in  the  same 


breath  giving  orders  for  the  shooting 
of  prisoners  and  dressing  the  sore  on 
his  charger's  shoulder.  In  the  notes  to 
"Loudon  Hill,"  he  is  summed  up  in  a 
line  as  having  the  virtues  and  the  vices 
of  a  savage  chief.  It  has  been  gener- 
ally assumed  that  the  prototype  of  Sir 
Robert  Redgauntlet  was  that  notorious 
persecutor,  Grierson  of  Lugg,  and  no 
doubt  there  is  something  in  the  iden- 
tification, as  Grierson's  biographer  ac- 
cepts it.  But  in  the  Ballads  we  have 
the  terribly  tragic  incidents  of  Red- 
gauntlet's  death  scene  attributed  to 
Claverhouse  by  Scottish  superstition. 
"It  is  still  believed  that  a  cup  of  wine 
presented  to  him  by  his  butler  changed 
into  clotted  blood,  and  that  when  he 
plunged  his  feet  into  cold  water,  their 
touch  caused  it  to  boil."  And  there 
all  the  ghastly  figures  are  grouped,  as 
we  see  them  at  the  infernal  banquet 
in  the  unapproachable  tale  of  Wander- 
ing Willie.  Most  impressive  of  them 
all  is  Claverhouse — we  might  almost 
say,  affectionately  drawn— sitting  apart 
from  the  rest  of  the  revellers,  regard- 
ing them  with  "a  melancholy,  haughty 
countenance."  Scott  represents  the 
redeeming  virtue  of  his  remorseless 
favorite—  the  indomitable  courage  and 
endurance  of  Milton's  princely  fiend. 

Among  the  soldiers  of  fortune  who 
rose  to  higher  rank  than  Rittmeister 
Dugald  Dalgetty,  next  to  the  Leslies 
no  one  is  more  frequently  mentioned 
than  Hurry  or  Urry,  "who  changed 
sides  so  often  that  I  know  not  rightly 
which  he  was  on  when  he  was  taken 
and  hanged."  So  spake  the  "Ancient 
Triton,"  who  told  the  tale  of  his  own 
ignominious  flight  in  Magnus  Troil's 
sail-loft.  We  should  not  have  expected 
that  the  last  scene  in  the  memorable 
campaigns  would  be  introduced  in 
"The  Pirate,"  but  it  shows  the  fascina- 
tion the  great  Marquis  had  for  the  nov- 
elist; and,  moreover,  it  Is  a  striking 
example  of  the  poet  being  at  times  car- 
ried away  by  his  own  enthusiasm,  for- 
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getful  of  the  incongruous  person  he 
made  his  mouthpiece.  We  really  can- 
not imagine  the  plain  old  Zetlander  in 
homespun  answering  the  eager  ques- 
tions of  the  "high-souled  Minna," 
"How  looked  Montrose?"  with  an  "As 
a  lion  at  bay  before  the  hunters."  If 
the  old  gentleman  had  ever  heard  of  a 
lion,  assuredly  he  had  never  realized 
one.  Yet  it  is  less  incongruous,  after 
all,  than  the  taunt  of  the  brutal  Bon- 
thron  to  the  hapless  Prince  of  Scot- 
land in  the  dungeon  of  Falkland:  "Poor 
woodcock,  thou  art  springed!" 

The  notes  to  "The  Battle  of  Bothwell 
Bridge"  were  expanded  into  "Old  Mor- 
tality." "Our  ears  are  scarcely  more 
shocked  with  the  profane  execrations 
of  the  persecutors  than  with  the 
strange  and  insolent  familiarity  used 
towards  the  Deity  of  the  persecuted 
fanatics."  Sergeant  Bothwell,  who 
fell  at  Loudon  Hill  "believing  nothing 
and  fearing  nothing,"  is  the  type  of 
the  one;  the  Presbyterian  divines,  from 
Erastians  like  Poundtext  to  zealots 
like  Ephraim  MacBriar  and  brain- 
stricken  fanatics  such  as  Habbakuk 
Mucklewrath,  driven  mad  by  solitary 
confinement  in  the  lonely  Bass,  by  the 
voices  of  the  waves  and  the  clamor  of 
the  sea-fowl,  represent  the  others.  Mod- 
erates like  the  worthy  Poundtext,  who 
withdrew  from  the  turmoil  of  the 
camp  to  his  book  and  pipe  in  his  quiet 
manse,  are  lightly  dismissed.  The  en- 
thusiasts offered  more  attractive  sub- 
jects—the men  who  listened  rather  to 
the  thunders  of  Sinai  than  to  the  gen- 
tler teaching  of  Gospel  revelation. 

No  lesson  was  laid  more  to  heart 
than  Samuel's  summary  dealings  with 
the  Amalekites,  no  passage  was  quoted 
more  fondly  than  the  stern  command  of 
the  Tishbite:  "Take  the  prophets  of 
Baal:  let  not  one  of  them  escape."  It 
was  used,  by  the  way,  and  "once  too 
often,"  by  Holdenough  in  "Woodstock." 
Scott's  memory,  as  has  been  said,  held 
fast  to  what  seized  it,  and  his  famil- 


iarity with  the  picturesque  and  lurid 
passages  of  the  Old  Testament  is  re- 
markable. He  might  have  filled  the 
pulpit  of  a  Peden,  and  been  as  voluble 
in  the  outpouring,  in  preaching  or  in 
prayer;  and  his  ranters,  whether  Bur- 
ley,  MacBriar,  or  Cromwell,  rant  in  the 
language  quoted  in  the  "Minstrelsy." 
Reuben  Butler  and  David  Deans  are 
equally  and  appropriately  fluent.  In 
the  flight  of  Claverhouse  from  Loudon 
Hill  Kettledrummle,  who  was  captive 
to  the  Egyptians,  had  weakened  and 
fallen  away.  It  was  Mause  Headrigg 
who  belched  forth  Scriptural  objurga- 
tions on  the  persecuting  Rabshakeh. 
We  learn  from  the  notes  that  it  was  a 
Rev.  Mr.  King  who  asked,  like  Mause, 
in  scathing  irony  whether  the  perse- 
cutor would  not  bide  for  the  after- 
noon's preaching.  All  the  incidents  in 
the  novel  are  historical.  Cornet  Gra- 
ham, a  kinsman  of  the  colonel,  really 
fell,  though  he  was  not  murdered  by 
Burley,  and  his  name  was  not  Rich- 
ard, but  Robert.  It  was  Burley  who 
decided  the  battle,  by  leading  a  hand- 
ful of  horse  to  outflank  Claverhouse's 
disordered  squadrons,  exactly  as  de- 
scribed. One  naturally  assumes  that 
Balfour  was  the  laird  of  Burley.  In 
reality  the  "burly"  was  a  sobriquet,  in- 
dicating that,  as  Bothwell  said  when 
thrown  in  the  wrestle  in  the  ale-house, 
if  the  victor  was  a  Whig,  "he  was  a 
stout  and  brave  one."  A  note  from 
Burley  was  slipped  into  Morton's  hand 
whon  embarking  for  Holland  at  the 
pier  of  Leith;  and  that  indomitable 
spirit  was  really  weaving  webs  of  fresh 
intrigue  when  he  had  gone  into  hiding 
after  Bothwell  Brig. 

Scott's  frequent  visits  to  Bothwell 
Castle  had  made  him  familiar  with  the 
high  arch  of  the  narrow  bridge.  It 
was  actually  defended  by  three  hun- 
dred picked  men,  though  they  were 
commanded  by  Hackston  and  Hall. 
There  was  the  failure  of  ammunition 
at  the  critical  moment.     An  embassy 
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was  sent  to  the  mild  Monmouth  on  the 
morning  of  the  battle,  and  the  envoy 
was  "a  gentleman  of  landed  fortune." 
What  passed  at  the  interview  is  ac- 
curately reported  in  the  novel;  and  the 
turmoil  at  the  council,  only  quelled  by 
the  roar  of  the  royal  cannon,  is  in  no 
way  exaggerated.  The  only  departure 
from  historical  truth  is  that  Dalziel 
was  not  present.  "Lucky  it  was  for 
the  insurgents  that  the  battle  did  not 
happen  a  clay  later,  when  General  Dal- 
ziel, who  divided  with  Claverhouse  the 
terror  and  hatred  of  the  Whigs,  ar- 
rived with  a  commission  to  supersede 
Monmouth."  But  that  figure  of  terror 
—the  grim,  bald  head  and  the  shaggy 
gray  beard,  contrasting  with  the  severe 
beauty  of  Claverhouse— was  too  pic- 
turesque to  be  omitted.  At  any  rate, 
Scott  had  metrical  authority  for  tam- 
pering with  history,  for  a  ballad,  not 
included  in  the  "Minstrelsy,"  tells  us 
that  Dalziel  with  his  Highlanders 
"made  many  in  their  blood  to  wal- 
low"; and  the  Whigs  must  have  be- 
lieved in  the  presence  of  the  arch-ene- 
my. It  was  the  descent  of  the  High- 
landers on  the  western  shires  which  en- 
riched the  ancestor  of  Fergus  Maclvor 
with  the  booty  which  enlarged  his  for- 
talice  of  Glenaquoich. 

In  the  historical  ballads  "The  Queen's 
Marie"  suggests  the  scenes  in  "The 
Abbot,"  where  the  Queen's  ladies  fol- 
low her  into  captivity.  The  prim  Lady 
Fleming  is  mentioned  in  the  notes, 
though  not  in  the  ballad.  In  the  bal- 
lad, 

There    was    Marie   Seaton   and   Marie 

Beaton, 
And  Marie  Carmichael  and  me. 

the  "me"  is  Marie  Hamilton,  and  her 
betrayer  was  Henry  Darnley.  That 
story  was  only  the  other  day  made  the 
foundation  of  a  novel  by  Lord  Ernest 
Hamilton,  lineal  descendant  of  Claude, 
"Paisley's  stern  lord"  of  "Cadyow  Cas- 
tle."    It  was  a  vulgar  amour,  and  the 


persons  actually  guilty  of  the  indiscre- 
tion were  a  French  waiting-woman  and 
the  royal  apothecary. 

The  superstitions  of  the  Ballads  were 
frequently  interwoven  with  the  Nov- 
els. They  lingered  long,  "and  the  trials 
of  sorcerers  and  witches  which  dis- 
grace our  criminal  annals  become  more 
frequent  after  the  Reformation."  El- 
spet  of  the  Craigburnfoot  was  regard- 
ed with  an  evil  eye  by  the  Forfarshire 
fishing  folk,  and  so  late  as  1740,  or 
thereabouts,  old  Janet  Gellatley  was 
doomed  to  the  tar  barrel  by  a  Perth- 
shire presbytery,  and  only  saved  by  the 
interposition  of  the  Baron  of  Brad- 
wardine. 

As  for  the  belief  in  fairies,  Bailie 
Nicol  Jarvie,  the  prosaic  incarnation 
of  shrewd  business  sense,  spoke  of 
"the  men  of  peace"  with  bated  breath 
when  passing  the  haunted  hillock 
where  they  had  their  subterranean  pal- 
aces. It  was  only  when  he  saw  the 
manse  of  Aberfoil  and  the  lights  in  the 
Clachan  that  he  dared  to  pronounce 
"it's  the  deceits  of  Satan."  It  was 
charged  against  many  of  the  witches 
that  they  held  intercourse  with  the 
fairies,  and  only  a  hundred  years  be- 
fore Scott  was  writing,  the  Privy 
Council  reserved  to  itself  the  power  of 
putting  them  to  the  torture,  and  com- 
pelling confession  by  starvation  and 
solitary  confinement.  "The  creed  of 
the  Borderers  admitted  the  existence 
of  sundry  classes  of  subordinate  spir- 
its." They  believed  in  the  Brownie- 
one  of  the  Ettrick  Shepherd's  most 
characteristic  novels  was  "The  Brown- 
ie of  Bodspeck,"  who  was  "meagre, 
shaggy  and  wild  in  his  appearance." 
So  Hobbie  Elliot's  terrors  in  "The 
Black  Dwarf"  were  natural  enough, 
when  he  suspected  the  deformed  soli- 
tary of  the  moors  of  being  "a  creature 
that  was  no  canny."  Lord  Cranston's 
goblin  page  belonged  to  a  different  or- 
der of  beings.  He  was  "the  bogle  or 
goblin:  a  freakish  spirit  who  delights 
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rather  to  perplex  and  frighten  mankind 
than  seriously  to  hurt  them." 

'Superstitions  connected  with  the 
dead,  as  they  inspire  much  that  is  weird 
in  the  older  Ballads,  suggested  many 
of  the  scenes  in  the  Novels  which,  as 
they  appeal  to  the  terrors  of  the  un- 
seen, leave  deep  impressions  on  the 
imagination.  The  ceremonies  of  the 
lykewake,  religiously  observed,  origi- 
nated in  the  belief  that  between  the 
death  and  the  burial  the  spirit  of  the 
departed  was  still  hovering  round  its 
mortal  tenement.  In  Scotland,  as  in 
Ireland,  the  door  was  carefully  made 
fast  or  thrown  wide  open.  If  it  were 
left  ajar,  evil  spirits  might  steal  in  and 
tempt  the  corpse  to  all  manner  of  un- 
pleasant antics.  When  the  defunct 
was  supposed  to  have  had  dealings 
with  the  Devil,  the  watchers,  unless 
suspected  of  being  witches  themselves, 
were  sure  to  have  an  anxious  time  of 
it.  Consequently  nothing  could  be 
more  appropriate  than  the  introduction 
of  the  three  weird  sisters  for  the 
streiking  and  watching  the  corpse  of 
Alice  Gray,  with  their  morbid  delight 
in  their  gruesome  task  and  ghastly  rev- 
elry. "Ne'er  mind,  cummer,  we  hae 
this  dollar  of  the  Master's  and  we'll 
send  doun  for  bread  and  for  aill,  tobac- 
co, and  a  drap  brandy  to  burn,  and  a 
wee  pickle  saft  sugur— and  be  there 
devil  or  nae  devil,  lass,  we'll  hae  a 
merry  night  o't."  All  the  same,  they 
took  their  precautions.  "Let  us  do 
what  is  needfu'  and  say  what  is  fit- 
ting; for  if  the  dead  corpse  binna 
straighted,  it  will  grin  and  thraw,  and 
that  will  fear  the  best  of  us."  Old  Aili- 
son  Breck  begs  the  Antiquary  to  "send 
us  down  something  to  keep  up  our 
hearts  at  the  lykewake"  of  her  cum- 
mer Elspeth,  for  "there  were  queer 
things  said  about  a  leddy  and  a  bairn," 
and  "in  gude  troth  it  will  be  a  puir 
lykewake,  unless  your  honor  sends  us 
something  to  keep  us  cracking."  And 
the   Antiquary    readily    promises    the 


whisky,  "the  rather  that  you  have  pre- 
served the  proper  word  of  that  ancient 
custom  of  watching  the  dead." 

The  ordeal  by  bier-right  in  "The  Fair 
Maid"  originated  in  superstition,  but 
it  may  have  been  founded  also  on 
shrewd  knowledge  of  human  nature. 
In  a  rude  age,  when  there  was  no  de- 
tective police,  it  often  brought  hard- 
ened criminals  to  confession.  The  sol- 
emn preparations  and  the  fear  of  the 
dumb  witness  shook  the  strongest 
nerve.  Even  the  freethinking  apothe- 
cary had  a  severe  shock  when  stand- 
ing under  the  roof  of  Oliver  Proudfute 
he  saw  blood  or  balm  oozing  from  the 
body.  The  ordeal  was  still  recognized 
by  the  law  courts,  when  the  Council 
asserted  its  right  of  torturing  witches. 
Early  in  the  eighteenth  century,  it 
convicted  Muir  of  Auchendrane— the 
hero  of  the  "Auchendrane  Tragedy" — 
of  "a  horrid  and  private  murder."  He 
was  convicted  vicariously,  for  when 
his  innocent  child  "came  near  the  body, 
it  sprang  out  in  bleeding,"  whereupon 
the  father  was  arrested,  tortured  and 
brought  to  confess. 

Lord  Glenvarloch,  in  the  usurer's 
dreary  mansion  in  Alsatia,  passes  an 
evening  with  "God's  Revenge  against 
Murder,"  which  told  of  the  many  mys- 
terious ways  in  which  long-hidden 
crimes  had  been  brought  to  light.  One 
of  the  most  common  was  the  corpse 
lights,  which  flitted  over  the  spot 
where  a  dead  body  lay  concealed.  Ro- 
land Graeme  professed  to  see  them  in 
the  kirkyard  at  Kinross,  when  he 
sought  to  distract  the  attention  of  the 
Lady  of  Lochleven.  They  are  referred 
to  in  the  couplet  in  "Earl  Richard," 

And   where  that  sackless   knight  lay 
slain, 
The  candles  burned  light, 

and  Scott  says,  in  commenting  on  it, 
that,  a  few  years  before,  the  corpse  of 
a  man  drowned  in  the  Ettrick  had  been 
discovered    by    means   of   these   same 
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corpse  candles.  He  states  the  fact  as 
if  he  took  it  seriously,  merely  adding, 
in  the  next  sentence,  that  these  lights 
are  probably  phosphoric.  The  most 
morbidly  sensational  of  all  the  ballads 
is  "Clerk  Saunders,"  a  grim  Scottish 
counterpart  of  Burger's  "Wilehelm  and 
Lenore,"  in  which  the  murdered  clerk 
comes  from  the  graveyard  to  the  bed 
of  his  bride,  when  the  "cocks  are  crow- 
ing a  merry  midnight."  "Gin  ever  the 
dead  come  for  the  quick,"  was  a  line 
that  Scott  had  evidently  in  memory, 
when  Meg  Merrilies  tells  Bertram  at 
the  Kaim  of  Derncleugh,  "If  ever  the 
dead  come  back  among  the  living,  I'll 
be  seen  in  this  glen,  mony  a  night  af- 
ter these  crazed  banes  are  in  the 
mould."  Lastly,  there  were  enchanted 
herbs,  regarded  as  sure  safeguards 
against  spells.      Most  potent  was  the 
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vervain,  "revered  by  the  Druids,"  and 
in  Leyden's  ballad  of  "The  Cout  of 
Keildar,"  the  Cout  wore  in  "casque  of 
sand"  the  holly  sprig  of  Avenel  and 
"the  leaf  of  the  rowan  pale."  When 
Scott  edited  the  ballad,  "the  mountain 
ash  was  still  used  by  the  peasantry  to 
avert  the  effects  of  charms  and  witch- 
craft." No  marvel  then  that  Torquil 
of  the  Oak  believed  firmly  in  its  effi- 
cacy. When  his  foster-child  discloses 
the  shameful  secret,  when  he  fears  his 
heart  will  fail  him  in  the  lists  at 
Perth,  Torquil  exclaims:  "Hell  shall 
not  prevail  so  far— we  will  steep  thy 
sword  in  holy  water— place  vervain, 
St.  John's  wort  and  rowan  tree  in  thy 
crest."  And  were  there  space  enough 
in  an  article  of  any  reasonable  length, 
many  other  passages  might  be  adduced 
in  support  of  Lockharf  s  dictum. 

Alex.  Innes  Sliand. 
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"This  is  disgraceful,  Simeon!"  said 
the  rector,  when  he  had  made  sure  in 
the  darkness. 

Simeon  lurched  across  the  narrow 
lane  over  the  hardened  snow  and  ex- 
pletively  invited  the  rector  to  "Come 
on!"  while  one  star  in  a  black  sky 
twinkled  through  the  trees  at  the  en- 
tertainment. 

It  was  wayward  chance,  for  Simeon, 
latterly,  seldom  got  drunk,  and  the  rec- 
tor seldom  visited  the  village  at  that 
hour  on  a  winter's  night.  It  was  un- 
kind chance,  for  on  bibulousness  the 
rector  waged  righteous  war,  and  Sim- 
eon not  only  lived  in  the  shadow  of  the 
rectory  and  did  odd  jobs  thereat,  but 
cherished  open  aspirations  towards  the 
sextonship,  presently  vacant.  It  was 
perverse  chance,  for  Simeon  had  en- 
countered that  human  hornet  of  a 
Tom  Kilby  at  the  corner  of     Church 


Lane  and  Simeon  yet  smarted  fierily. 

"He  couldn't  make  out  who  I  was," 
related  Kilby  next  morning  when 
strange  rumors  ran.  "He  reeled  and 
spluttered  all  over  the  road.  I  made 
believe  call  the  bobby,  and  he  began 
to  take  his  coat  off.  I  threatened  him 
with  the  rector,  and  he  cursed  all  par- 
sons up  hill  and  down  dale.  He  put 
up  his  hands  and  scraped  a  mark  for 
me  to  tread  on.    Rich!"  said  Kilby. 

The  rector  of  course  knew  nothing. 
Recognition  of  the  well-known  little 
round  figure  hobbling  deviously  ahead 
shocked  his  faith  in  fair-spoken  hu- 
manity. He  felt  he  did  well  to  be 
angry.  Simeon's  private  mutterings 
ceased  and  the  rector,  with  intense  se- 
verity, said,  "Simeon,  this  is  disgrace- 
ful!" 

But  one  idea  possessed  'Simeon's  fud- 
dled brain.     He  stopped,  swung  round, 
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swayed,  tossed  off  his  hat  theatrically, 
and  his  fists  revolved.  "Got  yer  thish 
time!"  he  ejaculated  viciously  as  he  ad- 
vanced. 

The  rector,  amazed  and  reiterating 
"Disgraceful!"        receded.  Simeon, 

breathing  slaughter  against  "Par- 
shons,"  followed  drunkenly.  They 
went  backward  and  forward,  hither 
and  thither,  across  the  lane.  Simeon 
faced  the  village  and  barred  the  way 
to  the  church.  At  times  he  slipped,  and 
the  way  he  recovered  himself  was  sur- 
prising; once  or  twice  the  hedge  saved 
him.  Suddenly,  amid  his  oaths  and 
gestures,  the  dim  light  of  a  half  per- 
ception seemed  to  strike  him.  He 
dropped  his  hands  and  stood  strug- 
gling with  the  immensity  of  a  grow- 
ing fact.  The  rector  confronted  him, 
buttoned  to  the  jaws,  very  straight  and 
stern. 

"I  believe  it  ish?"  hazarded  Simeon 
at  length,  inclining  his  head  forward 
and  aside.  The  rector  very  curtly  as- 
sured him  that  it  was. 

Simeon  straightened  himself  and 
touched  his  forehead  with  his  forefin- 
ger. "I  asks  yer  pardon,  shir,  I'm  sure. 
I  'umbly  asks  yer  pardon."  The  fore- 
finger went  to  and  fro  briskly.  "I— I 
— mishtook."  His  body  swayed  rhyth- 
mically. The  wind  scattered  the  scanty 
tufts  of  hair  above  his  ears. 

"You  had  better  get  your  hat,"  the 
rector  suggested  coldly. 

The  hat  lay  by  the  hedge  a  few 
yards  away.  As  Simeon  stooped  for  it 
he  lost  his  balance  and  fell  in  a  heap. 
"Got  me  down,"  he  remarked,  looking 
up;  "my  rheumatish,"  he  added  in  ex- 
planation. 

The  rector  helped  him  up,  and 
squeezed  his  hat  upon  his  head.  "I 
perceive  I  shall  have  to  see  you  home, 
Simeon,"  he  observed.  "When  you 
are  sober  again,  you  and  I  will  have  a 
talk  together."  The  tone  of  this  prom- 
ise did  not  favor  Simeon's  chances  for 
the  sextonship. 


They  had  some  two  hundred  yards 
to  go.  On  either  hand,  stretching  dark 
against  the  snow,  rose  high  hedges, 
whence  trees  sprang  at  irregular  in- 
tervals. Ahead,  through  the  bare 
branches,  the  rectory  windows  glowed, 
three  or  four  of  them;  and  slightly  to 
the  left  and  lower,  lurking  nearer  to 
the  earth  in  proper  humility  of  sta- 
tion, glimmered  one  casement,  that  of 
Simeon's  cottage.  "Sh'd  think  th'ole 
woman's  gone  to  bed,"  remarked  Sim- 
eon, interrogating  the  distant  square 
bodingly. 

The  trodden  snow  became  streaked 
with  black  bands  where  the  children 
had  made  slides.  Simeon's  progress,  in 
his  canny  endeavors  to  avoid  these, 
grew  more  devious  than  ever.  He 
lurched  against  the  rector  heavily. 
"•Rheumatish,"  was  his  apology;  "gits 
in  my  legsh."  At  last  his  heels  went 
from  under  him  and  he  sat  down  sud- 
denly with  a  sounding  shock  and  a 
grunt.  "D-^lash  it!"  he  exclaimed.  He 
remained  sitting,  his  legs  wide  and  his 
hands,  palms  downwards,  pressing  the 
snow  on  each  side  of  him. 

"What,  again,  Simeon?"  was  the  rec- 
tor's comment.  "This  may  prove  a 
lesson  to  you.  Remember  sinners  stand 
in  slippery  places." 

"They— beat— me,"  grunted  Simeon 
after  a  pause,— "thish  rheumatish!" 
He  shook  his  head  sadly.  "Shlippy 
plaish,"  he  repeated,  stroking  the  slide 
on  which  he  sat  and  looking  down  at 
it  curiously.  Then  he  peered  away  up 
the  lane,  seemingly  in  deep  rumination. 
At  length  he  deliberately  sprawled  out 
on  hands  and  knees  and  began  to  draw 
himself  along  on  all  fours.  The  rec- 
tor's somewhat  cynical  curiosity 
changed  to  amazement  as  he  compre- 
hended. Simeon's  intention  was  to 
crawl  home. 

The  primitive  instinct  of  progression 
came  out  strong  in  him  under  emer- 
gency, and  he  made  considerable  speed, 
covering  some  ten  yards  while  the  rec- 
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tor  was  vaguely  wondering  what  ani- 
mal he  called  to  mind.  Then  on  a  sud- 
den the  rector  became  hot;  a  sense  of 
some  undefinable,  mysteriously  partici- 
pated personal  degradation  burned  in 
him.  Bending  down  he  constrained 
Simeon's  shoulder  strongly.  "Come, 
come,"  he  said  in  imperious  emotion; 
"you  cannot  go  like  this.  Get  up  and 
use  your  legs.    Walk!" 

"You   can,"  protested  Simeon. 

The  rector,  stirred,  almost  dragged 
him  up.  "Pull  yourself  together,  man!" 
he  said.  He  gripped  his  arm  under 
Simeon's  to  the  shoulder,  tightly.  He 
was  the  taller,  surely  he  could  keep 
Simeon  upright  and  moving  despite  the 
slides.  But  he  had  hardly  reckoned 
with  the  infinite  vagaries  of  a  drunken 
man's  legs.  Simeon's  appeared  pos- 
sessed of  all  possible  perversity,  diver- 
sity: they  flung  themselves  North, 
East,  West,  South,  describing  arcs, 
ellipses,  parabolas;  they  clung  to  earth, 
they  aspired  to  heaven;  by  turns  they 
crushed  the  toes,  by  turns  they  en- 
twined themselves  round  the  calves  of 
the  rector,  to  whom  they  appeared  as 
numerous  as  the  legs  of  a  centipede. 

Simeon,  whose  articulation  improved, 
professed  that  they  advanced  glorious- 
ly. In  his  babble  he  chose  to  reverse 
their  respective  conditions.  He  arro- 
gated leadership,  he  vaunted  capacity, 
and  was  profuse  of  encouragement. 
"You  stick  ter  me,"  he  counselled  the 
rector  heroically.  "You  stick  ter  me; 
Til  see  you  righted.  Why,  bless  yer, 
if  twarn't  for  my  rheumaty  knees  I 
c'd  ha'  carried  yer." 

The  rector  was  too  busy  for  words. 
Half-framed  phrases  of  homiletic  re- 
buke faded  from  his  mind.  His  mouth 
was  wide  for  air;  his  arms  ached  in- 
tolerably, and  he  had  not  dreamed  one 
could  so  perspire  with  the  air  at  freez- 
ing point.  More  than  once  his  heart 
jumped  as  they  escaped  falling  by  a 
miracle,  and  he  remembered,  with  very 
personal   keenness,  that    bones    break 


easily  in  frosty  weather.  He  mentally 
reckoned  each  yard  of  progress,  Ins  eyes 
gauging  longingly  the  distance  to  the 
glimmering  casement  ahead,  less  than 
a  hundred  yards  away.  That  and  the 
red  squares  of  his  own  windows  took, 
to  his  fretted  senses,  a  remoteness  that 
was  painful.  The  black  clouds,  the 
hard  pallor  of  the  snow,  the  inscrut- 
able trees,  the  icy  sparkle  of  the  one  or 
two  stars  visible  oppressed  him  with  a 
feeling  of  loneliness  that  was  almost 
fear.  Once  his  lips  shaped  to  cry  for 
help,  but  he  checked  himself  in  shame 
and  for  some  few  yards  their  progress 
was  straighter.  Then,  just  as  he  was 
breathing  more  easily,  they  fell  to- 
gether in  a  heap. 

Save  for  an  arrow  of  pain  and  the 
burden  of  Simeon's  eleven-stone  per- 
son across  his  the  rector  could  have 
laughed,  despite  the  shock,  for  the  ten- 
sion was  broken.  But  the  edged  twinge 
from  his  ankle  went  to  his  stomach. 
When  Simeon  rolled  off  him  one  ten- 
tative touch  of  the  foot  on  earth  made 
him  exclaim.  "It's  out,  I  think,"  he 
said;  "anyhow  I  can't  walk."  He 
laughed  this  time,  in  bitter  acceptation 
of  the  bitter  ridiculous,  as  he  sat  on 
the  snow  nursing  the  injured  ankle  in 
his  hands.  Simeon  appeared  suddenly 
overwhelmed.  He  knelt  bunched  up 
beside  the  rector,  peering  at  the  ank- 
le, his  hands  flat  on  the  snow,  his 
head  screwed  aside  and  his  mouth 
agape. 

"You  will  have  to  get  home  some- 
how, Simeon,"  said  the  rector.  "Go  to 
your  wife  first;  she  will  tell  them  at 
the  rectory.  They  must  bring  the  old 
wheel-chair." 

Simeon  recovered  himself.  "I'll  go," 
he  said  with  confidence.  "I've  bin 
further'n  this  on  'ands  an'  knees.  It's 
no  journey.  Gosh!"  he  ejaculated, 
looking  skyward,  "it  rains!" 

An  icy  drop  or  two  fell;  the  few 
stars  had  withdrawn.  Simeon  briskly 
shaped  for  travelling.     "Ah,  but,—"  he 
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said,     slewing    round     again,     "you'll 
ketch  cold,  sittin'.    'Ere!" 

At  the  word  Simeon  straightened  his 
back  and  took  off  his  coat.  He  seemed 
seized  by  a  sudden  fever  of  haste. 
"You  put  this  under  yer  f'r  to  sit  on," 
he  said,  "underneath  yer."  He  began 
to  cushion  the  rector,  who  demurred. 
"If  you  don't,  I  wunt  go,"  Simeon  de- 
clared. 

Thus  threatened  the  rector  permitted 
the  cushioning,  and  Simeon  in  his 
shirt-sleeves  made  a  right  wheel.  Then 
he  again  screwed  his  head  round; 
"Turn  yer  collar  up,"  he  commanded, 
"put  yer  'ankercher  round  yer  neck." 
The  rector  obediently  took  out  his  pock- 
et-handkerchief. 

"Not  that!"  burst  out  Simeon  con- 
temptuously. "  'Twouldn't  keep  a  cat 
warm.  'Av  this."  He  began  to  undo 
the  ample  kerchief  which  girt  his  own 
neck  in  lieu  of  collar.  "It— chokes— 
me!"  he  averred,  struggling  with  the 
knot  savagely.  The  rector,  a  little 
dubious,  took  the  voluminous  kerchief 
in  his  hand.  "'Clean  this  very  morn- 
in\"  Simeon  assured  him.  "You'll 
put  it  on?" 

"Yes,  yes,"  said  the  rector.  "Pray 
go!" 

"Wriggle  close  under  the  'edge," 
counselled  Simeon  in  parting,  "an'  keep 
wropped  up.  Clean  this  very  mornin'," 
was  his  last  word,  from  over  his  shoul- 
der. 

Perhaps  it  was  his  unusual  point  of 
sight,  but  the  rector  looked  after  Sim- 
eon crawling  into  obscurity  with  none 
of  that  former  tingling  repugnance. 
Not  for  a  full  minute  did  he  remember 
that  his  wife  and  niece  were  out  for 
the  evening.  Then  he  could  have 
groaned  aloud,  reflecting  also  that  the 
gardener  lived  a  furlong  from  the  rec- 
tory. Simeon  was  drunk;  he  might 
fall  asleep,  and  it  might  be  hours  be- 
fore help  came.  He  shivered;  the  wind 
cut;  the  pitiless  icy  drops  bit  where 
they  fell.     A  piercing  twinge  from  the 


injured  ankle  peremptorily  forbade 
any  attempt  at  motion.  He  cowered, 
huddling  himself,  and  waited. 

The  loneliness  deepened.  The  branch- 
es creaked  peevishly  in  the  wind, 
and  the  raindrops  descended  with 
a  vengeful  hiss,  making  faint  flashes 
as  they  broke  on  the  dark  slides. 
Around  the  obscurity  took  a  harder, 
more  impervious  blackness.  A  rat 
rustling  in  the  hedge  made  the  rector's 
heart  jump,  and  then  stand  still.  While 
he  was  chiding  himself  for  his  foolish- 
ness a  faint  sound  in  the  direction  of 
his  hope  caused  him  to  strain  his  hear- 
ing. A  long  minute  passed  and  he 
recognized  the  squeak  of  a  wheel  turn- 
ing on  its  axis.  There  was  no  sound 
of  footsteps  or  voices.  The  advancing 
shadow  neared  and  grew  and  the  rec- 
tor exclaimed  aloud  in  his  surprise.  It 
was  Simeon,  erect  and  trundling  a 
large  wheelbarrow. 

"I  know'd  they  were  all  out  up  at 
the  'ouse,"  said  Simeon,  reversing  the 
wheelbarrow  alongside  the  sitting  rec- 
tor triumphantly.  "So  I  put  my  'ead 
under  the  pump  an'  thought  o'  my  bar- 
rer;  it'll  take  yer  comf'tably."  He 
sat  on  the  handle  an  instant.  "My 
missis  is  abed;  which  may  be  as  well, 
for  what  women  dunno  they  don't  tell, 
generally.  When  we  git  there  we  can 
'ev  'er  up  accordin'." 

"But—?"  questioned  the  rector,  peer- 
ing earthward,  puzzled. 

"Oh!  my  shoes,"  answered  Simeon 
with  a  hoarse  cackle.  "I  took  'em  off 
y'see;  else  I  couldn't  'a'  walked."  He 
held  up  a  white-stockinged  foot,  lift- 
ing the  calf  with  his  hands.  "It  give 
me  a  grip  an'  th'  barrer  stiddied  me 
fine.  I  know'd  the  rain  'ud  make  it 
slippier'n  ever  wi'  the  frost  comin'  out 
o'  the  ground."  He  raised  the  other 
foot  for  inspection.  "I'll  change  'em 
by  an'  by,"  he  said,  referring  to  the 
stockings. 

The  rector's  head  fell  back  in  the 
hedge  and  his  sides  shook.       Simeon, 
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unmoved,  spread  a  sack  he  had  brought 

over  the  bottom  of    the  wheelbarrow. 

"Now  let's  'ev  you  in,"  he  said,  matter 

of  fact. 

The  rector  made  no  further  demur, 

but  tacitly  acknowledged  the  master 

resource.    When  he  had  raised  himself 

and  was  safely  seated  in  the  barrow 

he   laughed   low    and    brokenly.     The 

wheelbarrow    squeaked    and     Simeon 

grunted  duly,  as  they  set  forth. 

****** 

"It  is  impossible  to  conceal  anything 

MacmUlan's  Magazine. 


in  a  country  parish,"  said  the  rector 
afterwards.  "In  truth  I  felt  rather 
glad,  in  spite  of  the  pain,  that  I  wasn't 
able  to  get  about  again  for  a  week  or 
two.  The  village,  I  have  no  doubt,  en- 
joyed the  facts  immensely.  Really, 
though  it  was  weeks  later,  the  next 
time  1  rose  in  the  school-room  (I  was 
chairman  at  a  temperance  meeting) 
everybody  smiled;  indeed  at  the  back 
there  was  quite  a  titter.  I'm  afraid  my 
own  face  wasn't  of  the  straightest,"  he 
confessed,  his  eyes  twinkling. 

W.  H.  Rainsford. 
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"Jerry  Abershaw!  Jerry  Abershaw! 
Jerry  Abershaw!"  cries  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson  in  one  of  his  familiar  let- 
ters; rolling  the  syllables  under  his  pen 
in  a  kind  of  ecstasy.  "The  two  most 
lovely  words  in  English.  Jerry  Aber- 
shaw!   D n  it,  sir,  it  is  a  poem." 

Jerry  Abershaw!    So  it  is. 

Here  is  the  essence  of  romance,  the 
cloaked  night-riding  horseman  of  his 
childish  nightmares  come  staring  to 
light  in  five  syllables. 

The  perfection  of  Stevenson's  work- 
manship, the  true  professional  method 
in  all  he  wrote,  is  shown  as  much  by 
his  keen  appreciation  of  the  value  of 
well-sounding  words  in  their  places 
as  in  the  construction  of  the  nearly 
faultless  sentences  in  which  he  sets 
them;  that  "delicate  inlay  work  in 
black  and  white"  which  seems  to 
have  inspired  Mr.  Kipling  with  the 
happy  expression  he  uses  to  describe 
it. 

Sound  and  apposite  connection,  and 
the  subtilest  pregnancy  of  meaning- 
all  must  be  patiently  sought.  No  mere 
substitute  will  fit  the  artistic  temper. 

"I  ken  the  word  now— it's  'hantle,' " 
cries  the  sentimental  hero  of  a  fellow 


Scot,  bursting  suddenly,  triumphant, 
on  the  assembled  elders  in  Thrums 
schoolroom;  his  spirit  on  wings  above 
the  sorrows  of  failure  and  an  unfin- 
ished essay. 

An  hour's  kicking  and  jibbing  at  a 
small  obstacle,  sixty  weary  minutes' 
brain  winnowing,  but  the  right  word 
at  last. 

Half  a  dozen  several  words  may  con- 
vey nearly  the  same  impression  in  a 
given  context;  but  to  seek  laboriously 
and  choose  instinctively  the  one  which 
alone  reflects  through  a  sentence  all 
the  fine  lights  of  required  meaning, 
that  fits  appropriately  like  a  cut  jewel 
in  a  worthy  setting,  and  looks  as  well 
in  keeping— that  is  Art  unaffected. 

If  we  were  compelled  by  law  to  use 
right  and  handsome  words  in  their  due 
places  what  a  deal  of  bad  prose  the 
world  would  be  spared.  But  who  shall 
decide?  What  is  meat  to  one  man's 
mind  may  be,  in  words  as  in  books, 
another's  poison. 

A  good  book  is,  after  all,  but  a  col- 
lection of  proper  words  well  arranged, 
and  a  bad  one  the  like  of  bad  words 
ill  sorted;  and  a  man  of  a  certain  tem- 
perament may  love  words  as  he  does 
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books;  not  only  for  their  meaning,  val- 
ue, or  effect,  but  for  themselves. 

For  myself  I  can  sit  for  an  idle  half 
hour,  at  any  time  contentedly  gazing 
at  the  speaking  backs  of  my  too  small 
library;  not  wishing  in  the  least,  for 
the  time  being,  to  vary  my  pleasure  by 
a  re-investigation  of  their  interiors. 

There  is  no  pleasanter  filling  for  a 
wall  to  the  kindly  eye  than  a  well- 
known  bookshelf.  The  books  of  this 
especial  little  sub-collection  should  be 
old  friends,  or  such  as  have  been 
dipped  into  and  foretasted,  and  so  set 
aside  for  future  pleasures.  The  labels 
will  suffice  then  for  a  mental  diet  at 
odd  times,  a  light  hurried  meal,  more 
stimulant  than  feeding. 

A  good  bold  title,  and  appropriate 
binding,  new  or  time-worn— but  the 
latter  for  preference— and  memory  or 
anticipation  catches  us  into  a  gentle 
reverie. 

I  have  sometimes  had  a  mind  to  pin 
up  on  the  wall  by  the  bookcase,  oppo- 
site my  easiest  chair,  a  boldly  written 
list  of  fine  words  and  names  of  men 
or  places,  for  a  like  use;  cry  "Jerry 
Abershaw"  with  Stevenson;  and  feel, 
I  hope,  a  good  three-fifths  of  the  same 
pleasure. 

A  grand  thing  is  a  fine  sonorous 
bundle  of  vowels  and  consonants. 
Halliluia ! 

It  may  seem  sweeping  and  revolu- 
tionary to  talk  of  a  measure  for  the 
abolition,  except  for  mean  and  ugly 
uses,  of  petty,  ill-sounding,  and  ludi- 
crous words— for  there  are  words 
whose  very  appearance  raises  a  pitying 
smile— but  we  have  had  the  courage  to 
revise  the  Testaments,  and  from  that 
to  a  spring  cleaning  of  our  mother- 
tongue  is  not  a  far  journey.  I  have 
met  Americans  who  would  undertake 
it. 

No  familiar  language  is  richer  than 
blessed  English  in  words  worth  speak- 
ing a  second  time,  brave  vigorous  mon- 
osyllables,   and    sonorous    compounds. 


Let  us  have  them  to  the  front  on  all 
proper  occasions,  and  away  with  triv- 
ial conversation. 

Grandeur  of  scenery,  association  of 
history  or  legend,  or  frequent  use  in 
pleasant  connection,  may  soften  the 
offence  in  many  place-names;  but,  oh, 
if  some  localities  could  have  had  a 
happier  baptism. 

As  for  a  man,  he  often  has  to  live 
his  name  into  respectability  in  more 
senses  than  one.  Heaven  help  the  un- 
fortunate who  so  has  to  conduct  the 
business  of  life  that  Snooks  or  Scrog- 
gins  may  become  pleasantly  familiar. 
Such  a  task  is  one  for  Hercules  or  a 
second  Borromeo;  and  yet  it  is  done, 
and  many  a  strange  name  loses  its  un- 
couth sounding  in  a  noble  history. 

The   soldier   families  of  P s  and 

Y s  (I  will  be  no  more  explicit  for 

fear  of  the  shade  even  of  offence)  have 
made  ridiculous  cognomens  glorious. 
A  the  philosopher,  B  the  philanthro- 
pist, C  the  man  of  letters  (and  you  may 
read  T,  P,  and  P  again  for  these  if 
you  will)  have  each  lived  down  the  of- 
fence of  their  birthright. 

Fitzgerald— blowsy-faced— may  haunt 
the  gutter  sides  for  rags  and  offal,  and 
Bottom  be  revered  through  Europe, 
but  their  names  remain  an  insult  to  the 
fitness  of  things. 

A  partial  revision  of  our  gazetteers 
would  give  great  scope  for  an  imagin- 
ative temperament,  and  fine  material 
withal  for  new  building.  Should  Put- 
ney, Peckham,  or  Battersea  remain- 
not  to  stray  far  from  London,  itself 
not  above  doubt— or  Swineshead  be 
overlooked  in  remote  Lincolnshire?  The 
list  is  a  long  one,  and  each  may  write 
it  to  his  own  fancy. 

Especially  by  the  sea  coast  do  trivial 
names  seem  out  of  place.  They  flout 
the  wide  horizon.  Cape  Wrath,  Caer- 
narvon, Dungeness,  Holyhead;  these 
are  words  appropriate  to  their  situa- 
tion; Lowestoft,  Dover,  Penzance  are 
fine  names  for  sea  famous  towns;  but 
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Brighton  and  Bognor  are  cockney  in- 
sults; and  as  for  Walton-on-the-Naze, 
Littlestone-on-Sea,  and  some  other  vile 
bundles,  they  are  mere  maritime  varia- 
tions of  Pigley-in-the-Pound. 

Amongst  the  better  sort,  plain,  easy- 
going, soft  names,  but  nothing  striking 
to  the  ear,  we  are  handicapped  on  the 
map  of  Europe  by  our  frequent  affix 
"mouth";  which  gives  in  compounds, 
it  is  true,  a  fair  second-class  word,  but 
has  at  best  an  uneasy  sound— pro- 
nounce it  how  you  will. 

"You  have  your  Portsmouth,  your 
Plymouth,  your  Yarmouth,  your  Wey- 
mouth, and  your  Falmouth,"  sneered 
the  Dutch  sailor  in  the  story,  "and 
you  are  all  mouth." 

"And  you,"  growled  the  Englishman 
in  reply,  "You  have  your  Amsterdam, 
your  Zaardam,  your  Rotterdam,  and 
your  Schiedam;  and  d n  you  all!" 

But  even  so  they  retain  the  advan- 
tage in  the  termination. 

For  a  rule  of  gallant  words  give  me 
the  West  country— and  the  further 
westward  the  better;  though  for  a 
combination  of  the  sublime  and  ridicu- 
lous, cheek  by  jowl,  Scotland  is  as 
likely  a  hunting  ground  as  any. 

Tiree  and  Coll,  the  absurd,  are  with- 
in sight  on  a  clear  morning  of  Skerry- 
vore  and  Iona,  the  magnificent;  ple- 
beian Harris  is  within  a  day's  journey 
of  noble  Stornoway.  On  the  east  coast 
somber  Dunbar  across  the  Frith  of 
Forth  faces  childish  Pittenween; 
whilst  Burntisland  looks  back  at  Pres- 
tonpans. 

Inland,  Aboyne,  Braemar,  Balmoral, 
Kincardine  O'Neil  (a  poem  in  itself), 
and  romantic  Lochnagar,  see  on  the 
skyline  Mount  Keen  and  Mount  Batten 
—reminiscent  apparently  of  commer- 
cially minded  explorers.  Keen  and 
Batten;  Batten  and  Keen;  respectable 
ironmongers  anywhere. 

North  of  the  Cheviots  there  are  many 
such  dismal  contrasts  to  be  found. 

There  is  in  the  West  an  old  seaport 


town  of  happy  memories,  climbing, 
with  a  foreign  aspect,  to  face  the  sun 
along  the  terraced  slope  of  the  hills 
which  overlook  its  harbor;  around 
which  quaint  and  noble  place-names 
are  as  plentiful  as  pilchards  in  Au- 
gust. 

A  collection  of  them  is  almost  as 
pleasant  a  thing  to  bring  back  from  a 
summer  holiday,  with  a  cheerful  sun- 
burnt face,  as  a  portfolio  of  new  pho- 
tographs, or  the  fresh  memory  of  old 
friends.  Penwarne,  Penmorva,  and 
Penjerric  view  one  another's  gables; 
Pendennis,  a  mile  or  so  away,  caught 
Thackeray's  ear;  Gyllynvaes  slopes  to 
the  sea  beneath  it. 

Hear  the  names  sounding  along  the 
harbor  creek  which  winds  inland  north- 
eastwards amongst  the  woodlands 
past  Rostronguet,  to  Tolcarne,  Trelis- 
sic,  and  far-off  forgotten  Ruan  Lan- 
yon.  Tresillian,  Trevorva,  Lamorran, 
Ardevora  Vear.  Beat  me  these  if  you 
can. 

Tregothnan,  Carclew,  Arwenack,  are 
proper  names  for  famous  houses  here- 
about. 

And  Enys— do  not  be  deceived  in 
"Enys." 

At  the  first  glance  there  is  a  certain 
littleness  about  it;  but  "Enys  of  Enys" 
seems  to  me  as  fine  a  title  as  a  man 
need  be  proud  of. 

Lord  Sayle  and  Sele  (it  is  one  of  the 
minor  sorrows  of  my  life  that  by  no 
possible  combination  of  circumstances 
—no,  though  I  lead  victorious  navies, 
or  be  five  times  a  millionaire — can  this 
title  be  mine)— Lord  Saye  and  Sele; 
the  Knight  of  Glyn;  the  Master  of 
Ruthven;  Enys  of  Enys— if  I  deserved 
so  much  at  their  hands  as  the  gift  of 
either  I  would  toss  with  the  gods  for 
which  should  grace  my  tombstone. 

Trelawarren  across  the  bay  has  a 
fine  title  roll;  and  Bochym,  Bochym 
rings  like  steel.  Sir  John  Bochym— a 
name  to  go  crusading.  Hard  knocks 
and  glory  in  the  very  sound  of  it.    On 
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second  thoughts  I  would  make  it  the 
fifth  on  my  list. 

The  muster  roll  of  the  old  Cornish 
families,  too,  makes  noble  reading. 
Vivian,  Reskymer;  Carminoes— tracing 
their  descent,  beyond  all  likelihood  of 
historic  record,  to  Arthur  himself,  and 
lords  a  while  back  of  Boconnock, 
Lanyhydrock,  Glyn,  and  Tregothnan; 
Bochigan,  Polywhele,  Pomeroy;  Tre- 
vellions,  whose  ancestor,  himself  of  an 
ancient  family,  reached  shore  at  last- 
it  is  told— at  Sennen  Cove,  still  proudly 
astride  his  horse,  only  survivor  from 
the  sunk  plains  of  Lyonesse;  Godol- 
phin,  Tremayne,  Trevannion.  Romance 
is  tangled  in  their  rolling  syllables. 

Here,  also,  we  can  glean  confidently 
around  the  outer  bays  and  promonto- 
ries. Coverack  is  as  good  a  name  as 
could  be  devised  for  a  tiny  granite- 
built  fishing  village,  dropped  out  of 
the  world  almost  on  high-tide  mark  in 
a  remote  crack  of  the  Lizard  cliffs. 
Porthalla  and  Porthoustock— Peralla 
and  Proustock,  if  you  please— are  hard 
by  along  the  coast. 

St  Anthony,  The  Dodman,  Cam  Du, 
Cape  Cornwall,  Tintagel,  are  all  meet 
names  for  rugged  wave-breaking  head- 
lands, whose  coves  smugglers  knew 
and  furtive  wreckers  have  haunted; 
where  the  Atlantic  swell  beats  and 
echoes  for  ever,  and  the  peregrine  still 
nests  in  the  rocks. 

But  some  malignant  fairy  was  of  a 
surety  present  at  the  christening  of 
the  Scilly  Islands,  sea-fretted  remnants 
of  vanished  Lyonesse. 

The  Wolf,  The  Long  Ships,  The 
Manacles,  the  Seven  Stones — name  of 
mysterious  ill-omen— the  Shambles,  up 
Channel  further  east;  these  are  meet 
places  for  shipwreck  and  disaster,  wild 
cloud  wrack  and  the  thunder  of  hope- 
less surf. 

But  here  are  epitaphs  for  a  noble 
deep-sea  ship.  "Foundered  in  Pegwell 
Bay."  "Lost  off  Rottingdean."  "Ashore 
at  Littlehampton." 


Such  things  happen,  but  the  news- 
papers tell  their  story.  The  tragedies 
of  poets  or  romancers  must  have  a  fit- 
ter setting.  Wrecks  are  out  of  place 
in  Mucking  Bight  or  on  the  Mudstone 
Ledge,  suggesting  oyster-beds,  and,  in- 
directly, typhoid  fever  and  drains. 

But  examples  of  one  or  the  other 
might  be  gathered  to  fill  many  pages. 
This  can  be  but  a  mere  nibbling  at 
the  fringe,  a  note  or  notelet  to  so  vast 
a  subject,  a  splash  on  the  verge  of 
ocean.  Every  man  may  look  to  his 
memory  for  additions. 

If  it  is  possible  to  make  a  single 
general  remark,  I  should  say  that  it  is 
mainly  in  the  too  frequent  use  of  cum- 
brous and  thundering  adjectives  and 
adverbs  that  we  alter  and  abuse  our 
mother-tongue  of  recent  years.  Tre- 
mendous and  tremendously,  extraor- 
dinary and  its  horrible  adverb,  exces- 
sive and  excessively,  and  a  whole  fol- 
lowing of  their  kith  and  kin  are  dead 
weights  on  written  language. 

Oh,  for  lightness,  movement,  and 
strength;  more  keen  rapier  work  and 
less  of  the  dull  sledgehammer. 

There  is  a  fashion  and  use  in  words 
as  in  everything  else,  and  an  epoch 
may  be  classified  as  well  by  its  adjec- 
tives as  by  the  cut  of  its  coats. 

We  have  lived  through  a  period 
where  a  miserable  word  in  a  grand 
connection  has  been  conspicuous.  "Ju- 
bilee!" what  an  offence  it  is  to  the  eye 
and  ear,  horribly  trivial  and  foolish 
for  its  purpose.  There  are  many  ex- 
amples hardly  worth  the  seeking,  but 
in  the  search  we  may  light  on  that 
which  should  give  pleasure. 

Twice  recently  I  have  by  chance 
read  mocking  allusions  to  the  notice- 
able recent  growth  of  the  word  "stren- 
uous," in  a  wide  but  definite  sense. 
But  this  seems  a  hopeful  instance,  a 
trend  to  be  encouraged. 

It  is  a  brave  word— a  good  word— 
and  compresses  into  its  three  syllables 
as  much  descriptive  matter  as  a  full 
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sheet  of  foolscap  loosely  written. 
"Gentle,  honorable,  strenuous."  There 
you  have  a  fine  character  without  fur- 
ther description.  "Gentleman,"  which 
expresses  so  much  in  so  small  a  com- 
pass—no word  more — varies  too  great- 
ly in  value  with  the  user's  fancy  and 
idea.  "Strenuous,"  it  sounds  its  mean- 
ing. 

It  has  been  written  somewhere  that 
chosen  words  grouped  in  a  proper  man- 
ner form  good  prose,  the  best  words 
grouped  in  the  best  possible  manner, 
poetry.  But  I  would  not  admit  so 
clear  a  distinction;  although  it  is  to 
poets  generally  that  we  must  turn  to 
find  a  habit  of  keen  appreciation 
of  the  sound  and  uses  of  fine  sylla- 
bles. 

The  sound  of  words  is  the  music  of 
true  poets.  The  poetic  idea  alone  is 
commoner  than  many  think;  to  sing  it 
to  the  true  accompaniment  of  words 
is  the  rare  gift. 

"Forlorn!  the  very  word  is  like  a 
bell."     Keats,    perhaps,    of   all   poets, 

Longman's  Magazine. 


found  the  truest  use  for  the  melody  of 
syllables. 

Daisies,    the    pearled    arcturi    of    the 

earth; 
The    constellated    flower    that    never 

sets. 

If  ever  words  were  well  handled, 
here  are  pearls  amongst  them  set  in 
due  order. 

"Victor  Galbraith,"  cries  Longfellow 
in  a  dying  refrain.  "At  midnight  in 
the  silence  of  the  sleep  time,"  murmurs 
Robert  Browning— not  often  remark- 
able amongst  poets  for  the  melody  of 
his  single  lines. 

"Melody!"  I  doubt  if  another  fa- 
miliar language  has  so  beautiful  a 
word  expressive  of  its  meaning. 

But  the  theme  scarcely  admits  lim- 
its of  pen  and  ink  and  human  fancy. 

Collect  the  words  that  seem  to  you 
sonorous,  good  in  the  mouth,  or  happy 
in  their  connection;  and,  in  idle  unex- 
pected moments,  fancy  will  stir  them 
to  weave  their  own  romance. 

Harold  Ismay. 


BOOKS  AND  AUTHORS. 


How  many  readers  are  acquainted 
with  Mr.  George  Barlow  as  a  poet? 
Yet,  an  edition  of  Mr.  Barlow's  poems 
is  being  published  in  London  in  ten 
volumes. 

Under  the  title  of  "The  Kaiser's 
Speeches"  Harper  &  Brothers  are  soon 
to  publish  a  translation  of  the  German 
Emperor's  speeches,  by  Wolf  von 
Schiervrand.  The  volume  will  contain 
thej  important  speeches  delivered  by 
the  Emperor  during  his  reign,  and  will 
illustrate  his  singular  range  and  ver- 
satility. 


An  English  house  is  publishing  a 
series  called  "The  Classics  in  Bur- 
lesque" with  introductions  and  a  note 
on  burlesque  in  English  verse  by  Mr. 
W.  E.  Henley.  The  burlesques  to  be 
included  have,  for  the  most  part,  long 
been  out  of  print,  some  of  them  for 
more  than  a  century.  The  initial  num- 
ber is  a  "Burlesque  Translation  of 
Homer,"  by  T.  Bridges  (1762),  in  2 
vols.  The  preliminary  list  includes 
the  following  books:  "Virgil  Traves- 
tie,"  by  Cotton  (1678);  "Ovid  Traves- 
tie,"  by  A.  Radcliffe  (1618);  "The 
Tenth  Satire  of  Juvenal,"  by  H.  Hig- 
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den  (1686);  "Homer  a  la  Mode,"  by 
Lord  Scudamore  (1664);  "Homer  in  a 
Nutshell"  (1715);  and  Fielding's  "Tom 
Thumb  the  Great." 

In  the  collection  of  the  papers  of  the 
Earl  of  Egmont  which  is  soon  to  be 
published,  occurs  this  curious  refer- 
ence to  Milton. 

Milton,  the  poet,  died  a  Papist.  Dr. 
Charlotte,  Master  of  University  Col- 
lege, Oxford,  told  me  lately  at  Bath 
that  he  remembers  to  have  heard  from 
Dr.  Binks  that  he  was  at  an  entertain- 
ment in  King  James's  reign  when  Sir 
Christopher  Milton,  one  of  the  judges, 
and  elder  brother  to  the  famous  Mr. 
Milton,  the  poet,  was  present;  that  the 
judge  did  then  say  publicly  his  brother 
was  a  Papist  some  years  before  he 
died,  and  that  he  died  so.  I  am  still 
more  persuaded  of  it  from  what  Dr. 
English  told  me  that  he  had  often 
heard  Mr.  Prior,  the  poet,  say  that  the 
late  Earl  of  Dorset  told  him  the  same 
thing. 

Apropos  of  biographies,  authorized 
and)  unauthorized,  the  St.  James's 
Gazette  says: 

The  subject  is  again  suggested  by 
the  announcement,  which  the  literary 
executors  of  the  late  Lord  Dufferin 
have  found  it  necessary  to  circulate, 
that  the  only  authorized  biography  of 
the  deceased  diplomatist  is  that  being 
prepared  by  Sir  Alfred  Lyall.  Happily 
Sir  Alfred  Lyall  is  an  accomplished 
man  of  letters.  Sometimes  the  di- 
lemma of  the  unhappy  dead  lies  be- 
tween the  heavy  monumental  slab  and 
indecent  exposure  by  the  body-snatch- 
er. Nor  are  the  living  always  safe 
from  the  body-snatcher.  An  ingenious 
rogue  at  Dublin,  not  many  years  ago, 
invented  the  crime  of  blackmailing  by 
biography.  He  wrote  to  a  certain  dig- 
nitary of  an  East  Anglican  diocese 
stating  that  he  proposed  to  write  his 
life,  but  would  refrain  for  a  consider- 
able sum  of  cash  down.     He  did  not 


get  his  cash,  and  was  prosecuted  to  a 
conviction  by  the  dean.  Yet  it  is  al- 
most surprising  that  other  enterpris- 
ing biographers  have  not  acted  on  the 
hint. 

The  New  York  Tribune  recently  di- 
rected attention  to  the  fact  that  Mrs. 
Humphry  Ward  in  her  new  story 
"Lady  Rose's  Daughter"  was  consider- 
ably indebted  to  "The  Life  and  Let- 
ters of  Mile,  de  Lespinasse."  The 
Tribune's  suggestion  elicited  the  fol- 
lowing reply  from  Mrs.  Ward: 

I  am  delighted  to  find  from  a 
stray  newspaper  paragraph  which  has 
reached  me  that  some  of  your  literary 
readers  have  discovered  the  relation 
between  my  new  story,  "Lady  Rose's 
Daughter,"  and  "The  Life  and  Letters 
of  Mile,  de  Lespinasse."  I  have,  of 
course,  made  it  sufficiently  plain,  both 
by  calling  my  heroine  Julie  and  by 
several  references  and  passages  in  the 
book  itself,  which  will  have  appealed 
at  once  to  those  acquainted  with  that 
treasure  house  of  human  psychology, 
the  world  of  French  memoirs.  Some 
years  ago,  when  reading  the  French 
letters  of  Mile,  de  Lespinasse,  I  was 
struck  with  the  dramatic  possibilities 
of  the  situation  between  her  and  Mme. 
du  Deffand.  Certain  figures  and  inci- 
dents of  modern  English  life  rushed 
into  my  mind  at  the  same  time,  and 
a  modern  Julie  seemed  to  stand  and 
move  before  me.  Alack,  it  was  not 
possible  for  me  to  follow  the  sad,  and, 
I  fear,  shameful,  story  of  the  old  Julie 
very  far;  not  for  me,  at  any  rate,  who 
prefer  to  believe  in  and  paint  the  kind- 
lier issues  and  possibilities  of  human 
fate.  Otherwise,  like  the  master  of  us 
all,  George  Meredith,  in  a  famous 
book,  I  might  have  tried  to  reclothe 
and  revitalize  the  whole  story;  and  if 
your  readers  had  been  able  to  trace 
my  sources  throughout— supposing  they 
had  cared  enough  about  the  tale  to  do 
so— that,  I  submit,  should  only  have 
been  an  additional  pleasure  to  them, 
and  no  discredit  to  me. 
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THE   HAMMER   OF   GOD. 


Sweet  hypocrite!  how  false  was  all  her 
feigning, 
Before    my    soul    unrolled    a    pageant     Turning    for    flight,    yet,    while    she 


vast: 

The  mutable  mysterious  scroll  of  life; 
Whose  glorious  images,  with  colors 
rife, 
Emerged  from  out  dim  caverns  of  the 

past, 
Then  faded  like  a  cloud,  till  there  ap- 
peared 
An  anvil   filling  space,   a  mountain 

flame, 
And  One  that  stood  beside,   Whom 
none  can  name, 
To  wield  the   Hammer  that  all  men 
have  feared. 

I  saw  the  molten  soul  and  body  in  fire 
Prepared    for    that   dire    Hammer's 

fashioning, 
Heard  the  eternal  spaces  echoing 
Harmonious  sound,  and  saw  the  sparks 
aspire. 
My  soul  awoke  and  cried,  "Take  all 

of  mi»e, 
And   shape  me  to  Thy  purposes  di- 
vine." 

Francis  Aauasl&y. 

Chambers's  Journal. 


turned,  remaining: 


LOVE'S  HYPOCRISY. 

Her  lips  said  "Go";  her  shining  eyes 

said  "Stay." 
How  tell   which  was   her  meaning, 

which  her  will? 
How  read  the  riddle  of  her  yea  and 

nay 


THE    OUTLOOK. 

1 
Not  to  be  conquered  by  these  headlong 
days 
But  to  stand  free:  to  keep  the  mind 

at  brood 
On  life's  deep  meaning,  nature's  alti- 
tude 
Of   loveliness,    and   time's   mysterious 

ways; 
At  every   thought   and   deed  to  clear 
the  haze 
Out    of    our    eyes,    considering   only 

this, 
What    man,    what    life,    what   love, 
what  beauty  is, 
This  is  to  live,  and  win  the  final  praise. 
Though    strife,   ill-fortune,   and   harsh 
human  need 
Beat    down   the    soul,    at    moments 

blind  and  dumb 
With     agony;     yet,     patience— there 
shall  come 
Many   great   voices    from    life's   outer 
sea, 
Hours  of  strange  triumph,  and,  when 
few  men  heed, 
Murmurs  and  glimpses  of  eternity. 
Archibald  Lampman. 


IN    DEEP    SLEEP. 


And    disentangle    each,    bewildered     In  deeP  sleeP  x  &ad  forgot 

,  .,,„  All      +K„  4-      4.  V.......      1,nJ»i     J- 1 


still? 

Hearing  her  chilling  tone,  all  hope  ex- 
pired; 
Seeing  her  glowing  eyes,  despair  took 
heart; 
One  moment  certain  of  the  good  de- 
sired; 
One  moment  turning,  hopeless,  to  de- 
part. 


All  that  thou  hadst  taught  of  care; 
Now,  alas!  remembered  not 
Is  the  dream  I  dreamSd  there: 

Roses  die 

When  summer  goes 

Dream  is  but 

A  fading  rose. 


O  what  sorcery  is  this— 
Thou  whom  I  have  banished 
Then  as  she  stood,  with  half-averted     Should  into  my  sleep  arise, 
tB.ce,  Yet  by  dawn  have  vanished! 

From  head  to  feet  vteiled  from  his  Waking,  sleeping, 

ardent  eyes,  This  I  know- 

Sudden    she    changed,    and    with   tri-  Only  thou 

umphant  grace  Wouldst  grieve  me  so. 

Flung    off    the   mantle    of    her   soul's 

disguise!  Pnn  MuI)  Maga7.iue. 


W.  It. 


THE  LIVING  AGE: 


Seventh    Series 
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From  Beginning 
Vol.  COXXXVI. 


THE  POLITICAL  LIFE  OF  QUEEN  VICTOEIA.* 


Mr.  Sidney  Lee  has  performed,  with 
marked  success,  a  work  which  re- 
quired in  no  common  measure  a  com- 
bination of  assiduous  labor,  skilful  ar- 
rangement, and  unfailing  tact.  The 
material  out  of  which  the  biography 
of  Queen  Victoria  has  to  be  construct- 
ed is  enormous;  and  great  judgment 
is  necessary  in  order  to  give  due 
weight  to  each  authority,  and  to  bal- 
ance against  one  another  the  personal 
bias  and  predilections  of  this  or  that 
narrator.  The  nicest  sense  of  propor- 
tion is  required  in  order  to  give  to 
each  incident  in  that  crowded  canvas 
its  proper  space  and  no  more;  and  the 
temptation  to  dwell  unduly  upon  epi- 
sodes on  which  the  sharpness  of  pub- 
lic controversy  bestows  an  apparent 
importance  far  beyond  the  reality,  is 
constantly  present.  Moreover,  while 
august  position,  and,  still  more,  the 
reverence  of  an  Empire's  loyalty,  and 
the  unstinted  warmth  of  its  personal 
affection  for  the  subject  of  his  biog- 
raphy, had  to  be  respected,  Mr.  Lee 
would  have  irretrievably  injured  the 
value  of  his  book  had  he  presented  it 
as  a  mere  official  account,  had  he  ig- 
nored personal  idiosyncrasies  and  even 
prejudices,  had  he  refrained  from  that 
right  of  impartial  characterization  and 
of  independent  criticism,  which  is  not 

*  "Queen  Victoria.  A  Biography."  By  Sid- 
ney L39.    Loadoa:  S  ntth,  Elier,  1903. 


only  the  right  but  the  duty  of  the  biog- 
rapher, and  without  which  his  work 
would  lack  both  interest  and  author- 
ity. 

Mr.  Lee  would  be  the  first  to  ac- 
knowledge that  in  this  respect  the  na- 
ture of  his  subject  made  his  task  com- 
paratively easy.  With  many,  perhaps 
we  may  say  with  most,  sovereigns  it 
might  be  difficult  at  once  to  comment 
boldly,  and  to  respect  the  natural  sen- 
sitiveness of  recent  loss,  without  hid- 
ing or  even  palliating  flaws  and  de- 
fects. The  warmest  admirers  of  her 
late  Majesty  have  no  need  to  claim  for 
her  such  one-sided  treatment.  No  in- 
fallibility need  be  claimed  for  her;  her 
memory  demands  no  fulsome  and  in- 
discriminate adulation.  She  was  sub- 
ject to  the  human  weakness  of  preju- 
dice inherent  in  strong  convictions,  of 
judgments  occasionally  perverted  by 
the  personal  aspects  of  the  questions 
presented  to  it,  of  sympathies  neces- 
sarily limited  by  personal  conditions. 
We  may  admit  all  this,  but  the  pre- 
ponderance of  the  good  is  overwhelm- 
ing; and  the  essential  features  of 
Queen  Victoria's  character  and  of  her 
political  influence  are  shown  all  the 
more  conspicuously,  by  full  and  im- 
partial examination,  not  only  to  de- 
serve, but  to  command  our  gratitude, 
our  reverence  and  our  pride.  There 
are  few  sovereigns,  indeed,  whose  rec- 
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ord  cou.'d  be  set  forth,  within  two 
years  of  her  death,  so  freely,  yet  with- 
out a  vestige  of  real  damage  to  her 
fame. 

Mr.  Lee  has  used,  without  abusing, 
the  prerogative  of  the  biographer;  and 
his  is  therefore  no  unreal  and  formal 
presentment,  couched  in  courtly  or 
official  phrase,  but  a  picture  of  human 
interest  drawn  from  the  life.  The 
biography  of  Queen  Victoria  will 
doubtless  be  written  hereafter  on  a 
fuller  scale;  and  the  countless  ques- 
tions which  it  offers  for  discussion 
will  be  elucidated  by  documents  which 
cannot  yet  see  the  light,  and  will  re- 
ceive fresh  illustration  from  the  de- 
velopment of  political  movements 
which  are  as  yet  only  beginning  to  be 
felt.  In  the  interests  of  historical 
truth  and  proportion,  it  is  much  better 
that  we  should  have  to  wait  for  some 
years  before  that  larger  biography  ap- 
pears. Meanwhile,  within  the  modest 
limits  which  he  has  allowed  himself, 
Mr.  Lee  has  performed  with  practised 
dexterity  and  skill  the  task  he  has  es- 
sayed, which  is  one  of  real  historical 
importance.  He  gives  us  no  "purple 
patches"  of  fine  writing,  and  he  wastes 
no  space  on  rhetoric.  Sentiment  and 
moral  reflections  he  keeps  within  most 
wholesome  limits.  He  does  not  per- 
mit himself  to  linger  unduly  over  any 
dramatic  incident.  On  the  other  hand, 
he  sails  upon  an  even  keel  and  with 
a  steady  rudder.  The  aim  of  his  book 
is  admirably  conceived;  and  he  never 
permits  himself  to  lose  grip  of  the 
thread  that  is  to  guide  the  narrative 
on  the  lines  which  he  lays  down. 
Nothing  is  allowed  to  interrupt  the 
steady  sequence  of  events,  which  he 
treats  in  their  chronological  order,  and 
with  no  attempt  to  arrange  them  in 
what  a  less  practised  workman  might 
have  deemed  picturesque  groups.  By 
his  rigid  adherence  to  this  method  he 
inspires  us  with  a  confidence  in  the 
balance  of  his  judgment,  and  gives  a 


sense  of  vividness  and  truth  to  the 
narration  which  no  other  plan  could 
have  ensured.  Our  interest  is  sustained 
from  the  first  page  to  the  last;  and, 
what  is  much  more  important,  the 
book,  early  as  it  appears,  has  that 
weight  and  authority  which  make  it  a 
fair  basis  for  forming  an  estimate  of 
the  influence,  political  and  constitu- 
tional, of  Queen  Victoria's  personality 
upon  her  country  and  her  age,  and  of 
the  general  results  of  her  reign.  To 
attempt  such  an  estimate,  with  Mr. 
Lee's  assistance,  is  the  object  which 
we  now  set  before  us. 

With  this  aim  in  view,  we  must  first 
discover  what  were  the  inherent  quali- 
ties which  she  brought  to  the  task. 
We  do  not  mean  those  characteristics 
that  revealed  themselves  only  in  the 
privacy  of  intimate  and  familiar  inter- 
course, but  those  which  were  the  com- 
mon property  of  the  nation,  and  which 
the  history  of  her  country  will,  of  ne- 
cessity, record.  If  we  look  back  upon 
contemporary  comments  at  the  time 
of  her  succession,  we  are  at  once  im- 
pressed by  their  wideness  of  the  mark. 
The  succession  of  a  female  sovereign, 
at  a  time  when  political  feeling  ran 
high,  and  momentous  changes  were 
taking  place,  was  regarded  as  an  event 
fraught  with  some  danger  to  the  con- 
stitution, or  at  least  as  likely  still 
further  to  reduce  the  power  of  the 
monarchy.  The  main  practical  inter- 
est of  the  change  appeared  to  lie  in 
conjecture  as  to  the  influences  which 
'must  certainly  shape  the  conduct  of 
the  new  ruler— influences  beside  which 
her  own  character,  mental  capacity, 
and  force  of  will  would  count  for  little. 
None  could  then  tell  what  her  personal 
characteristics  were;  but  those  who 
speculated  on  the  political  horoscope 
would  certainly  have  regarded  them 
as  counting  for  little  in  their  calcula- 
tions, or  as  very  unlikely  to  enhance 
the  position  of  the  Crown.  An  experi- 
ence of  sixty  years  proved  how  pro- 
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foundly  mistaken  the  wisest  political 
prophets  may  be. 

In  a  retrospective  view  it  will, prob- 
ably be  admitted  by  all  that  the  first 
of  these  personal  characteristics  was 
as  unswerving  tenacity  of  purpose.  For 
good  or  ill,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
Queen  Victoria  possessed  a  firmness  of 
will  which  was  based  on  something 
far  stronger  than  mere  education  or 
the  influence  of  advisers,  and  which, 
had  it  been  combined  with  certain 
other  elements  from  which  she  was 
conspicuously  free,  might  have  led  to 
serious  political  embarrassments.  As 
it  was,  that  tenacity  of  purpose  might 
cause  occasional  difficulty  to  ministers 
bent  on  a  special  course  of  action,  and 
impatient  of  interference;  it  might  oc- 
casionally blind  the  ruler  to  considera- 
tions of  policy,  or  give  force  to  preju- 
dices strong  but  never  ignoble;  but,  on 
the  whole,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say 
that  it  was  a  national  asset  of  the  very 
highest  value. 

It  was  this  quality  which  lay  at  the 
root  of  the  scheme  of  life  which  the 
Queen  early  formed  for  herself,  and  to 
which  she  clung  with  a  determination 
so  unswerving  that  it  became  a  dom- 
inating part  of  her  character.  Let  us 
remember  exactly  what  this  means. 
There  are  few,  even  among  the  strong- 
er members  of  what  is  conventionally 
styled  the  stronger  sex,  who  do  not 
occasionally  give  way  to  the  tide  of 
some  strong  impulse  which  conscience 
does  not  condemn;  and  if  this  is  true 
of  men,  it  is  still  more  true  of  the 
great  majority  of  women.  Nor  need 
such  conduct  be  generally  blamed.  To 
seek  the  stimulus  and  the  excitement 
to  be  found  in  the  variety  of  impulsive 
emotions,  and  in  the  pursuit  of  passing 
enthusiasms,  is  an  ideal  of  life  to 
which  the  ordinary  man  and  woman 
may  conform,  probably  with  increased 
satisfaction  to  themselves,  and  with 
no  detriment  to  public  interests.  The 
burden  of  sovereignty  denies  such  re- 


laxation to  those  who  are  called  to 
bear  its  weight.  The  path  of  history 
is  strewn  with  the  ruin  caused  by 
those  rulers  who  forgot  to  apply  the 
discipline  of  self-restraint. 

By  whatever  instinct  or  whatever 
suggestion,  Queen  Victoria  very  early 
formed  the  conception  of  her  life  as 
one  in  which  no  indulgence  in  enthusi- 
astic fancies,  no  fantastic  rhapsodies 
were  permissible,  but  which  must  be 
ordered  by  fixed  adherence  to  an  un- 
deviating  rule  of  conduct.  It  was  no 
selfish  pride  or  arrogance,  but  a  high 
ideal  of  duty  which  made  her  de- 
termine, like  her  great  predecessor 
Henry  V, 

I  will  keep  my  state, 
Be  like  a  queen,  and  show  my  sail  of 
greatness. 

It  was  a  high  resolve,  that  by  no> 
yielding  to  the  moods  and  caprices  of 
a  woman's  heart,  by  no  spasmodic  im- 
pulses whose  very  keenness  would 
bode  a  speedy  reaction,  would  she  ever 
impair  the  dignity  of  that  Imperial 
office  which  she  was  called  upon  to 
hold.  The  resolve  was  none  the  less 
strong  because  it  was  silently  formed 
and  unobtrusively  carried  out,  with 
nothing  of  theatrical  display.  It  was 
possible  only  to  one  possessed  of  that 
first  characteristic  of  indomitable  te- 
nacity of  purpose.  But  that  tenacity 
might  easily  have  developed  into  ob- 
stinacy; the  resolution  to  maintain  the 
unabated  dignity  of  kingship  might 
have  passed  into  arrogance,  had  it  not 
been  for  some  other  characteristics 
that  were  embedded  just  as  deeply  in 
the  nature  of  our  Queen. 

The  first  of  these  was  that  absolute 
simplicity  which  was  one  of  "her  pe- 
culiar gifts,  the  simplicity  which  our 
greatest  satirist  felt  to  be  the  one  qual- 
ity that  blunted  his  weapons,  and 
which  he  has  called  "the  highest  or- 
nament of  human  things."  It  was  that 
stately  simplicity,  impressing  all  alike 
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who  came  under  its  influence,  banish- 
ing the  very  thought  of  subterfuge, 
treating  chicanery  when  detected  as 
only  one  of  the  furtive  devices  of  cow- 
ardly weakness,  that  dissociated  her 
tenacity  of  purpose  from  any  thought 
of  self-aggrandizement,  and  made  it 
all  the  more  potent  because  it  scorned 
concealment,  and  did  not  cloak  itself 
in  any  mock  humility. 

Equally  conspicuous  amongst  the  few 
and  simple  traits  that  formed  the  very 
warp  and  woof  of  her  character,  was 
that  complete  freedom  from  personal 
vanity,  which  not  only  refuses  to  find 
any  petty  satisfaction  in  the  display 
of  power  and  its  emblems,  but  scorns 
amusements  and  the  tinsel  shows  of 
life  as  compared  with  its  stern  reali- 
ties, and,  in  the  habitual  presence  of 
great  and  august  issues,  attains  to  a 
profound  humility.  In  proportion  as 
her  conception  of  her  duty,  clearly 
formed  and  rigidly  adhered  to,  came 
to  penetrate  more  and  more  deeply 
into  her  character,  so  any  trait  of  van- 
ity became  more  utterly  alien  to  her 
nature. 

Lastly,  all  these  characteristics  were 
welded  together,  and  their  efficacy 
was  enormously  enhanced  by  that  im- 
perious sense  of  duty  which  dominated 
her  very  being.  Opinions  may  differ 
as  to  her  action  in  various  episodes: 
principles  to  which  she  adhered  with 
obstinacy  may  to  some  seem  little  bet- 
ter than  prejudices;  we  may  think  that 
of  one  or  another  constitutional  prob- 
lem she  formed  a  mistaken  view;  but 
no  dispassionate  observer  will  deny 
that  the  one  rule  of  her  conduct  was 
a  rigid  adherence  to  that  which  her 
conscience  told  her  at  the  time  was 
right,  so  far  as.  she  could  interpret  its 
dictates  justly  and  disentangle  them 
from  the  intricate  mesh  of  perplexing 
considerations. 

Such  then  were,  in  our  view,  the 
simple  and  fundamental  elements  of 
character  which  the  Queen  brought  to 


her  task.  These  elements  would  have 
been  efficacious  whatever  the  consti- 
tution over  which  it  had  been  her  des- 
tiny to  preside;  they  were  of  peculiar 
and  inestimable  value  in  fitting  her  for 
the  duty  of  ruling  the  British  Empire, 
poised  as  it  is  upon  a  constitution  of 
peculiar  delicacy.  On  the  manner  in 
which  she  envisaged  the  special  func- 
tions of  her  position,  Mr.  Lee's  narra- 
tive throws  much  interesting  light.  Not 
the  most  profound  legal  knowledge, 
not  the  deepest  study  of  comparative 
politics,  not  the  most  acute  introspec- 
tive power,  could  enable  any  one  to 
know  the  possibilities  of  that  intricate 
political  machine,  or  to  predict  its  op- 
eration in  novel  circumstances,  with- 
out the  addition  of  wide  practical  ex- 
perience. In  her  early  years  the  Queen 
had  before  her  no  very  ideal  example 
to  enable  her  to  form  a  true  conception 
of  royal  duties  and  powers.  The  ca- 
reers of  her  immediate  predecessors 
supplied  few  lessons  which  she  could 
accept  as  worthy  to  be  followed.  Her 
only  guides  were  a  sound  but  neces- 
sarily conventional  education,  and  the 
loyal  help  of  advisers  who,  while  they 
were  for  the  most  part  persons  of 
sound  judgment  and  of  no  ignoble 
aims,  did  not  possess  any  marked  in- 
tellectual ascendancy  or  any  special 
acuteness  of  insight.  Of  these  the 
most  conspicuous  perhaps  were  the 
Baroness  Lehzen,  a  governess  who  in- 
spired awe  in  at  least  equal  measure 
with  affection;  Prince  Leopold,  the 
Queen's  uncle,  who  was  early  debarred 
from  personal  intercourse,  except  at 
rare  intervals,  by  his  acceptance  of  the 
throne  of  Belgium;  Baron  Stockmar, 
the  former  physician  and  secretary  of 
Prince  Leopold,  a  man  of  singularly 
unselfish  character,  but  possessing 
little  sympathy  with  English  ways; 
and  the  Queen's  mother,  the  Duchess 
of  Kent,  whose  guidance  was  ham- 
pered by  her  inability  to  converse  in 
the  English  language.     After  all,   her 
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chief  dependence  was  upon  herself  and 
the  fund  of  saving  common-sense 
which  rarely  deserted  her  throughout 
the  long  vicissitudes  of  her  reign. 

It  need  not  surprise  us  that  her  first 
conception  of  the  constitution  over 
which  she  was  to  preside  was  a  some- 
what rudimentary  one.  She  knew  that 
hers  was  a  stupendous  task,  implying 
heavy  duties  and  grave  responsibilities; 
and  it  is  no  wonder  that,  at  the  out- 
set, the  extent  rather  than  the  limita- 
tions of  these  duties  and  responsibili- 
ties impressed  her.  As  her  opinions 
strengthened,  and  as  they  were  listened 
to  with  that  respect  which  her  posi- 
tion demanded,  she  naturally  failed  to 
see  what  only  acute  intuitive  power, 
aided  by  long  experience,  could  have 
taught  her,  in  what  direction  her  range 
of  greatest  influence  lay,  and  where 
her  power  was  essentially  restricted 
by  the  spirit  of  our  constitution.  Her 
merit  was  that  no  prejudices,  however 
deeply  engrained,  no  petulance,  how- 
ever lively  it  occasionally  might  be, 
prevented  her  from  learning  the  les- 
sons of  experience.  Her  title  to  our 
lasting  respect  and  reverence  was  that 
no  selfishness,  no  personal  vanity,  no 
temporary  irritation,  even  if  justifi- 
able, prevented  her  from  gaining  the 
full  harvest  of  these  lessons. 

But  for  the  full  development  of  her 
character  and  of  her  powers  one  thing 
more  was  needful.  Had  she  remained 
like  "the  imperial  votaress,"  her  great 
predecessor,  "in  maiden  meditation, 
fancy-free,"  the  danger  to  her  Empire 
would  have  been  great,  the  loss  to  the 
development  of  her  character  irrepar- 
able. With  Elizabeth  the  habitual  and 
solitary  exercise  of  an  imperious  will 
not  unfrequently  degenerated  into  ca- 
price, and  sometimes  came  perilously 
near  tyranny.  For  such  rank  growth 
the  character  of  Queen  Victoria  would 
in  any  case  have  found  no  room;  but 
none  the  less  the  presence  of  a  help- 
mate was  essential  for  the  full  accom- 


plishment of  her  work;  and  the  choice 
of  that  helpmate  involved  issues  of 
supreme  importance  both  for  herself 
and  for  her  country. 

That  choice  was,  in  the  main,  her 
own.  It  was  undoubtedly  guided  by 
her  uncle,  King  Leopold,  and  fostered 
by  his  faithful  lieutenant,  Baron 
Stockmar.  In  selecting  as  a  husband 
Prince  Albert  of  Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, 
her  own  first  cousin,  the  Queen  cer- 
tainly gave  umbrage  to  many  senti- 
ments and  prejudices  that  prevailed 
both  at  home  and  abroad.  The  Prince's 
family  was  of  no  such  importance  or 
rank  as  to  warrant  such  an  alliance. 
Complications  had  already  arisen  too 
often  in  England's  experience  from  ties 
between  the  Royal  Family  and  the 
minor  German  principalities.  Neither 
the  lessons  of  history  nor  the  types  of 
national  character  made  Englishmen 
and  Germans  very  congenial  to  one  an- 
other. But,  on  the  whole,  the  choice 
was  justified  by  many  motives  of  po- 
litical expediency,  even  if  it  had  not 
had,  as  it  most  assuredly  did  have,  the 
simpler  and  the  surer  foundation  of 
mutual  inclination  and  obedience  to 
the  dictates  of  natural  affection.  And 
here  the  Queen  was  to  learn  the  les- 
son, which  her  later  experience  soj 
often  and  so  fully  confirmed,  that  she 
best  consulted  the  good  of  her  people, 
■and  at  the  same  time  best  attracted 
their  sympathy  and  their  support,  by 
no  elaborate  calculations  of  political 
possibilities,  by  no  subtle  balancing  of 
diplomatic  motives  but  by  that  simple 
and  straightforward  obedience  to  the 
dictates  of  her  heart  which  often  out- 
distanced the  chicanery  of  the  politi- 
cian. 

In  all  its  essential  features,  in  its 
bearing!  upon  the  character  and  con- 
duct of  the  Queen,  in  its  ultimate  re- 
sult upon  the  welfare  of  the  Empire, 
above  all  in  the  example  which  it  set, 
the  arrangement  which  made  Prince 
Albert  the  consort  of  our  Queen  was 
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one  fraught  with  many,  blessings.  The 
type  to  which  he  belonged  was  not  one 
altogether  formed  according  to  Eng- 
lish taste.  Lack  of  sympathy,  quite 
as  much  as  positive  prejudice,  pre- 
vented the  nation  from  receiving  him 
with  cordiality.  He  failed  at  times  to 
understand  the  spirit  of  the  British 
constitution;  he  occasionally  went  too 
far  in  his  interference  with  ministerial 
responsibility;  he  perhaps  unduly  stere- 
otyped a  certain  bias  in  the  Queen's 
foreign  sympathies  which  was  out  of 
harmony  with  the  prevailing  feeling 
of  the  country.  During  the  twenty 
years  of  his  life  in  England  it  cannot 
be  said  that  he  did  more  than  struggle 
with  fair  success  against  a  constant 
tide  of  unpopularity.  But  of  no  one 
can  it  more  truly  be  said  that  his  death 
placed  the  coping-stone  upon  his  work. 
The  influence  he  attained  was  enhanced 
a  thousand-fold  when  his  memory 
alone  survived,  and  when  the  real 
worth  of  his  character,  the  absolute 
rectitude  and  unselfishness  of  his  aims, 
the  lofty  ideal  of  chivalrous  service 
which  he  rendered  to  his  wife,  were 
fully  realized. 

The  personality  which  gradually  be- 
came known  to  us  during  forty  years 
of  widowhood  was  one  in  which  the 
native  elements  of  character  had  been 
deeply  modified  by  the  wise  guidance 
of  her  husband  and  by  undying  fidelity 
to  his  memory.  The  short  interval  be- 
tween the  Queen's  accession  and  her 
marriage  was  recalled  by  her  with  lit- 
tle satisfaction.  These  two  years  were, 
in  her  own  words,  "the  least  sensible 
and  satisfactory  part  of  her  life."  They 
had  shown  to  the  full  that  obstinacy 
of  temper  which  lack  of  experience 
both  created  and  excused.  They  had 
seen  her  involved  in  at  least  one  seri- 
ous constitutional  struggle  with  her 
ministers,  which  might,  if  repeated 
or  prolonged,  have  led  to  serious, 
if  not  disastrous  results.  They  left 
her  perplexed   and   disheartened,   dis- 


trustful both  of  others  and  of  her- 
self. Thenceforward  she  was,  in  her 
own  words,  "in  a  safe  haven,  and  there 
remained  for  twenty  years."  For  the 
tenderness  of  a  tutelage  based  on  deep 
affection;  for  the  careful  maturing  of 
a  character  at  once  strong  and  impres- 
sionable; for  the  judicial  balance  which 
he  imparted  to  the  impulses  of  the 
woman's  heart,  the  Prince  commands 
our  profoundest  gratitude.  That  grati- 
tude was  accorded  to  him  in  the  meas- 
ure he  deserved  only  when  his  task 
was  done. 

His  was,  indeed,  a  position  in  which 
failure  was  only  too  easy.  By  a  series 
of  most  untoward  circumstances  the 
Queen  had  become  alienated  from  the 
Tory  party,  who  were  in  power  during 
the  years  following  her  marriage;  and 
that  alienation,  for  no  sufficient  reason, 
was  increased  by  the  supposed  predi- 
lections of  her  husband.  When  the 
Whigs  recovered  power,  which  they 
maintained  with  casual  interruptions 
down  to  his  death,  foreign  policy— that 
sphere  of  political  action  which  almost 
absorbed  the  interest  both  of  the 
Queen  and  of  the  Prince  Consort— was 
in  the  hands  of  a  minister  between 
whom  and  the  Prince  there  was  an 
absolute  lack  of  sympathy.  The  Prince's 
views  of  international  relations  were 
based  on  principles  to  which  the  na- 
tion as  a  whole  was  scarcely  awake, 
and  to  which,  even  if  awakened  to 
them,  it  would  have  been  either  apa- 
thetic or  opposed.  There  was  an  inevi- 
table anomaly  in  the  position  of  a  con- 
sort who  could  not  but  share  in  every 
thought  and  anxiety  of  the  Queen,  un- 
der a  constitution  which  absolutely 
forbade  any  interference  between  the 
sovereign  and  her  government.  Fric- 
tion might  easily  have  arisen  with  the 
most  tactful  of  ministers;  and  tact 
was  a  gift  which  Lord  Palmerston  nei- 
ther possessed  nor  sought  to  acquire. 
In  his  aims  and  in  his  conceptions  of 
policy  he  was,  even  when  in  the  right, 
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totally  at  variance  with  the  Queen  and 
her  husband.  In  his  methods  he  was 
uniformly  perverse  and  unconciliatory 
to  them.  The  wonder  was,  not  that 
there  was  friction,  but  that  it  did  not 
more  seriously  dislocate  the  working 
of  the  delicate  machine  of  constitu- 
tional monarchy. 

The  differences  between  Palmerston's 
views  of  foreign  politics  and  those  of 
the  Queen  and  Prince  Albert  manifest- 
ed themselves  immediately  after  her 
marriage.  At  that  time  Palmerston, 
pursuing  a  line  which  was  to  obtain 
abundant  confirmation  in  our  subse- 
quent action,  supported  so  strongly  the 
rights  of  the  Sultan  against  Mehemet 
AH,  and  offered  such  strenuous  opposi- 
tion to  the  Court  of  Louis  Philippe  in 
its  encouragement  of  the  Egyptian  re- 
bellion, as  to  bring  him  into  active  con- 
flict with  the  sympathies  of  the  Queen. 
These  sympathies  were  undoubtedly 
colored,  not  only  by  a  wish  to  main- 
tain peace,  but  also  by  the  less  consti- 
tutional reason  of  her  personal  friend- 
ship towards  the  Orleans  family.  Con- 
stitutionally, Palmerston's  position  as 
against  the  Crown  was  strong;  but  he 
weakened  it  then,  as  he  did  after- 
wards, by  a  determination  to  take  the 
most  decisive  steps  in  an  international 
crisis,  not  only  without  the  knowledge 
of  the  Queen,  but  even  without  con- 
sulting his  colleagues.  His  action  was 
to  some  extent  justified  by  complete 
success;  and,  however  unpalatable  to 
the  Queen,  its  foresight  was  proved  by 
the  speedy  yielding  of  Louis  Philippe. 
This  success,  however,  did  not  lessen 
the  breach  between  the  Queen  and  her 
imperious  minister;  and  that  breach 
perhaps  contributed  to  the  ready  ac- 
ceptance by  her  of  the  Tory  ministry 
which  soon  came  into  power  under  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  and  which  her  early  as- 
sociations might  otherwise  have  led 
her  to  regard  without  sympathy  and 
even  with  dismay. 

The  ministry  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  from 


1841  to  1846,  certainly  did  much,  not 
only  to  define  and  strengthen  the 
Queen's  prerogative  and  influence  in 
the  country,  but  to  make  the  position 
of  Prince  Albert  more  tolerable,  and  to 
render  his  efforts  to  assist  her  more 
effective.  In  the  first  place,  the  neces- 
sarily close  contact  into  which  the 
Queen  was  now  brought  with  the  Tory 
leaders  rendered  their  relations  cordial, 
and  dispelled  for  good  and  all  those 
prejudices  of  early  training  which,  un- 
balanced, might  have  attached  her  too 
exclusively  to  one  party  in  the  State. 
There  remained  some  possibility  of 
friction  in  foreign  affairs;  and,  smooth- 
ly as  these  affairs  proceeded  under  the 
charge  of  Lord  Aberdeen,  he  was  com- 
pelled to  place  limitations  upon  the 
interference  of  the  Crown  which  re- 
called some  of  Palmerston's  criticisms, 
and  might,  upon  occasion,  have  given 
rise  to  antagonism  between  the  Queen 
and  himself. 

Fortunately  for  both,  no  serious  for- 
eign crisis  arose  during  this  period. 
The  difficulties  of  the  ministry  lay 
rather  in  domestic  affairs;  and  in  these 
the  Queen  adopted  an  attitude  which 
entirely  agreed  with  their  own.  In 
regard  to  the  questions  of  the  May- 
nooth  grant  and  of  fiscal  regulations, 
the  Queen  leant  to  the  policy  of  com- 
promise and  opportunism,  and,  perhaps 
fortunately,  sympathized  with  that 
widely  prevalent  view,  which  avoided 
the  stern  logic  of  political  principle  and 
shrank  from  its  extreme  application. 
In  the  Maynooth  grant  she  recognized 
none  of  that  abandonment  of  principle 
which  forced  such  members  of  the 
Tory  party  as  Mr.  Gladstone  to  leave 
its  ranks;  and  she  was  equally  far 
from  justifying  it  as  a  deliberate  pol- 
icy of  concurrent  endowment.  It  was 
to  her— as  it  was  perhaps  to  the  major- 
ity of  her  subjects— "a  Wise  and  toler- 
ant concession  to  the  dominant  relig- 
ion in  Ireland."  Such  a  justification 
has  its  dangers,  and  involves  an  oppor- 
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tunism  that  might  play  havoc  with 
political  principle;  but  it  was  none  the 
less  acceptable  to  the  common-sense  of 
the  nation,  and  its  adoption  by  the 
sovereign  was  convenient  as  a  basis 
for  her  attitude  towards  party  dis- 
putes. 

The  Queen  took  a  similar  line  with 
regard  to  Peel's  surrender  of  Protec- 
tionist principles.  She  felt  it  to  be,  at 
the  time,  an  arrangement  necessary  to 
prevent  worse  inconvenience.  She  dis- 
cussed it,  not  on  the  ground  of  political 
principle,  but  as  a  prudent  compromise 
about  a  matter  which  might  well  cause 
friction  in  the  political  machine.  What 
she  apprehended  most  was  difference 
of  opinion  in  the  Cabinet;  and  for  any 
rigid  adherence  to  the  principles  of  the 
party  she  had,  by  training  and  predi- 
lection, but  little  sympathy.  In  her 
own  words, 

the  Queen  thinks  the  time  is  come 
when  a  removal  of  the  restrictions  on 
the  importation  of  food  cannot  be  suc- 
cessfully resisted. 

This  is  the  language  of  pure  opportun- 
ism; but  it  is  justified  by  the  obvious 
dangers  of  any  other  attitude  on  the 
part  of  a  constitutional  sovereign — dan- 
gers of  which  the  Queen  was  so  con- 
scious that  it  was  only  in  extreme 
cases  that  she  carried  her  adherence 
to  political  principles  to  the  length  of 
active  resistance  to  a  change.  For  her, 
in  the  present  instance,  there  was  no 
thought  of  dishonor  in  Peel's  surren- 
der. She  spoke  of, his  "high-minded 
conduct,  his  courage,  and  his  loyalty." 
When  Melbourne  frankly  condemned 
that  conduct,  in  language  of  which  the 
freedom  was  habitual  and  character- 
istic, as  "damned  dishonest,"  she  de- 
clined the  topic  and  bade  him  keep  si- 
lence. The  vehement  attacks,  of  which 
Peel  was  the  object,  she  bitterly  con- 
demned; and  only  consummate  tact 
and  skill  enabled  Peel's  chief  assailant, 
in  later  days,  to  dispel  her  antipathy, 


and  to  become  the  most  trusted  and 
sympathetic  of  all  her  ministers. 

Peel's  fall  (1846)  brought  the  Queen 
and  the  Prince  once  more  into  those 
troublesome  relations  with  Palmers- 
ton  which  were  the  source  of  their  bit- 
terest annoyance.  The  struggle  was  at 
once  renewed;  and  unfortunately,  dur- 
ing the  course  of  Lord  John  Russell's 
ministry,  the  crises  which  provoked  it 
were  both  numerous  and  acute.  In 
the  first  of  these— the  Spanish  mar- 
riages— the  views  of  the  Queen  were 
not  fundamentally  different  from  those 
which  Palmerston  adopted.  But  hia 
methods  were  to  the  last  degree  offen- 
sive. His  dispatches  almost  precipita- 
ted the  nation  into  war,  and  were  sent 
off  not  only  without  the  knowledge  of 
his  colleagues  but  in  deliberate  de- 
fiance of  the  wishes  of  the  Queen.  The 
tone  of  conciliation  which  she  would 
fain  have  employed,  at  once  out  of 
deference  to  the  friendship  subsisting 
between  herself  and  Louis  Philippe, 
and  in  the  interests  of  peace,  was 
roughly  brushed  aside,  and  a  breach 
was  created  between  the  two  nations, 
inevitable  perhaps,  and  certainly  in, 
accordance  with  the  general  feeling  of 
England,  but  none  the  less  distasteful 
to  herself,  and  dangerous  to  the  tran- 
quility of  Europe. 

During  the  revolutionary  troubles  of 
1848,  the  differences  between  the 
Queen  and  the  minister  became  even 
more  frequent  and  more  acute.  Palm- 
erston sympathized  with  the  Liberal 
movements  on  the  Continent,  and  he 
was  ready  to  mark  his  sympathy  by 
an  obtrusive  intervention.  The  Queen 
and  Prince  Albert,  on  the  other  hand, 
were  linked  by  the  closest  ties  with 
many  of  the  reigning  families  abroad, 
for  whom  the  revolutionary  move- 
ment meant  absolute  ruin;  and  they 
strongly  deprecated  intervention  on 
Palmerstonian  lines.  In  regard  to 
every  country  in  Europe  the  same  di- 
vergence   of    view    prevailed.      Their 
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methods  were  equally  antagonistic. 
Palmerston  resented  direct  correspond- 
ence between  the  Queen  and  foreign 
courts;  the  Queen  and  Prince  Albert 
resetted  the  constant  transmission  of 
dispatches  which  had  not  been  sub- 
mitted to  the  Queen.  The  minister 
could  appeal  to  the  popular  acceptance 
of  his  policy;  the  Queen  could  stir  up 
against  him  the  jealousy  of  his  col- 
leagues, whom  he  treated  with  as  little 
consideration  as  herself.  At  length 
the  strain,  which  was  carried  to  a  point 
at  which  a  serious  constitutional  crisis 
appeared  imminent,  was  relieved. 
Palmerston  committed  both  the  Crown 
and  the  ministry  to  an  acceptance  of 
the  "Coup  d'etat"  of  Napoleon  III,  for 
which  neither  was  prepared.  The  pa- 
tience of  the  Queen  had  long  been  ex- 
hausted; that  of  Lord  John  Russell 
was  now  at  an  end.  In  December 
1851  Palmerston  ceased  to  be  Minister 
for  Foreign  affairs;  but  only  a  couple 
of  months  later  he  defeated  his  former 
colleagues,  and  the  administration  of 
Lord  John  Russell  came  to  an  end. 

The  struggle  with  Lord  Palmerston, 
in  which  this  was  a  crucial  episode, 
had  a  most  important  bearing  on  the 
joint  influence  of  the  Queen  and  Prince 
Albert.  A  stage  yet  more  acute  was 
to  be  faced  before  the  outbreak  of  the 
Crimean  War,  when  Palmerston  forced 
the  hands  of  his  colleagues  in  Lord 
Aberdeen's  ministry  and  frustrated  the 
conciliatory  efforts  of  the  Queen.  At 
that  juncture  the  popularity  of  the 
minister  certainly  rose,  at  the  expense 
of  that  of  the  Queen  and  of  the  Prince, 
who  had  to  meet  a  gathering  volume 
of  abuse  against  his  supposed  truckling 
to  Russia  in  deference  to  personal  ties. 

After  Palmerston's  dismissal  in  1851 
his  hold  on  the  nation,  often  increased 
by  that  truculent  arrogance  by  means 
of  which  he  managed  to  appear  as  the 
chief  defender  of  national  honor,  grew 
year  by  year  stronger.  He  had  joined 
the  coalition  ministry  of  Lord  Aberdeen 


in  1853,  only  to  resign  in  a  few  weeks, 
and  to  compel  his  colleagues  to  recall 
him  with  added  influence.  Even  the 
Queen  came  to  recognize  that,  however 
faulty  his  methods  may  have  been, 
war  had  become  inevitable,  and  that 
the  only  course  left  was  its  vigorous 
prosecution.  When  Aberdeen's  Gov- 
ernment tottered  to  its  fall,  Palmer- 
ston replaced  it.  The  growing  friend- 
ship between  the  Queen  and  Napoleon 
III,  marked  the  success  of  Palmerston 
precisely  in  that  direction  where  the 
sympathies  of  the  Court  had  once  been 
most  in  opposition  to  his  own.  The 
temporary  defeat  of  his  Chinese  policy 
(March  1857)  only  enhanced  his  tri- 
umph at  the  ensuing  election. 

The  incessant  anxiety  of  the  Queen 
during  the  Indian  Mutiny,  and  the 
vigilance  with  which  she  watched  and 
criticised  the  action  of  ministers,  con- 
tinued to  give  Palmerston  food  for  irri- 
tation and  to  provoke  outspoken  re- 
monstrance; but  substantially  the 
views  of  the  Queen  and  of  the  minister 
came  more  and  more  to  agree.  When, 
finally,  he  was  defeated,  in  1858,  on 
the  Conspiracy  Bill,  which  was  con- 
trived to  punish  the  attempt  of  Orsini 
on  the  Emperor's  life,  the  point  in  dis- 
pute was  one  as  to  which  the  Queen 
and  he  were  substantially  at  one;  and 
she  viewed  with  regret  and  even  with 
alarm  the  resignation  of  a  minister 
with  whom  she  had  been  obliged  to 
maintain  so  many  and  often  such 
acrimonious  struggles.  Palmerston  be- 
came Prime  Minister  again  in  June 
1859.  But  in  the  two  critical  episodes 
of  the  period  which  intervened  be- 
tween his  return  to  power  and  the 
Prince  Consort's  death  in  December 
1861— namely,  the  war  between  France 
and  Austria,  and  the  threatened  hos- 
tilities with  America— the  Queen  and 
the  Prince  Consort  were  able  to  assert 
their  influence  in  favor  of  moderation 
without  provoking  any  semblance  of 
rupture   between  themselves   and  the 
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Prime  Minister.  The  avoidance  of  a 
breach  with  the  Northern  States  was 
the  last  occasion  on  which  she  was  to 
have  that  wise  and  loyal  help  which 
for  twenty  years  had  been  her  main- 
stay, and  the  memory  of  which  en- 
dured as  the  most  permanent  influence 
in  her  life. 

The  constitutional  struggle  had  often 
been  acute,  and,  under  the  irritation 
which  it  caused  the  Queen,  it  might 
easily  have  led  to  complications  still 
more  serious  had  it  not  been  for  the 
calmness  and  restraint  which  the  bal- 
anced judgment  and  unselfish  loyalty 
of  the  Prince  were  able  to  impart  to 
her  attitude.  Henceforward  she  was 
to  have  other  topics  of  disagreement 
with  her  ministers;  but  that  none  of 
them  provoked  any  serious  political 
crisis  was  due  to  the  ripened  experi- 
ence and  sensitive  perception  at  once 
of  the  limits  of  her  prerogative  and  of 
the  means  by  which  her  rightful  in- 
fluence could  be  exerted,  which  she 
owed  to  the  tuition  of  the  Prince.  To 
her  native  sense  of  rectitude,  to  her 
strenuous  adherence  to  what  she  be- 
lieved to  be  the  dictates  of  duty,  he 
brought  only  the  confirmation  of  steady 
and  unswerving  sympathy;  but  the 
constitutional  tact  which  she  acquired 
and  which  became  the  most  potent  in- 
fluence in  her  later  work,  she  owed 
to  his  masculine  grasp  of  political  prob- 
lems and  to  the  lessons  of  self-com- 
mand which  he  imparted. 

Henceforward,  under  a  crushing 
sense  of  bereavement  which  took  the 
light  out  of  her  life,  the  Queen  had 
to  face,  alone  and  unaided,  a  long  and 
heavy  task  for  which  her  past  experi- 
ence was  but  a  training  and  prepara- 
tion. The  forty  years  that  were  to 
follow  constituted  the  longest  and  the 
most  august  portion  of  her  reign.  These 
years  saw  the  loyalty  which  had  al- 
ready been  deeply  planted  in  her  peo- 
ple's breasts,  growing  into  a  stately 
and   wide-spreading  tree.     They   saw 


the  boundaries  of  the  Empire  widely 
extended  and  knit  together  with  a 
growing  sense  of  unity,  and  the  name 
of  Victoria  inscribed  securely  on  the 
page  of  history  as  at  once  the  symbol 
of  that  unity  and  one  of  its  most  po- 
tent bonds. 

To  the  task  which  now  faced  her  she 
brought  those  natural  gifts  of  which 
we  have  already  spoken,  now  ripened 
and  mellowed  by  wise  guidance  and  by 
an  already  long  experience  of  the  diffi- 
culties and  dangers  which  beset  a  con- 
stitutional monarch.  She  had  learned 
where  to  insist  and  where  to  yield, 
and  had  skilfully  avoided  bringing  any 
struggle  for  her  prerogative  to  the 
point  where  defeat  or  success  would 
have  been  almost  equally  fatal  to  its 
maintenance.  She  had  learned  how  to 
hold  in  severe  restraint  a  naturally 
imperious  temper;  but  the  very  neces- 
sity of  compliance  had  taught  her  how 
and  when  her  real  influence  might  be 
safely  exercised,  and  had  crystallized 
that  influence  into  a  potent  force. 
These  later  years  brought  her  into  con- 
tact with  ministers  of  great  intellectual 
power,  backed  by  enthusiastic  party 
spirit,  bent  upon  carrying  out  far-reach- 
ing schemes,  and  secure  in  great  par- 
liamentary majorities.  None  of  them 
sought,  none  of  them  would  probably 
have  been  able,  to  place  such  curbs 
on  her  influence  as  she  had  to  endure 
on  more  than  one  occasion  from  Lord 
Palmerston.  That  this  was  so  in  an 
age  of  ever-increasing  assertion  of 
popular  rights  was  a  remarkable  tribute 
to  the  position  which  character  and 
ripe  experience  achieved  for  her. 

It  would  be  difficult,  and  might  be 
misleading,  to  attempt  to  define  pre- 
cisely the  line  of  policy  which  the 
Queen  pursued,  or  to  say  that  she  con- 
sistently pursued  any  definite  line, 
either  in  foreign  or  in  domestic  affairs. 
It  was  in  the  former  of  these  depart- 
ments that  her  main  interest  lay,  and 
that    her    opinions    were    most    pro- 
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nounced.  But  it  is  a  prevalent  fallacy 
to  attribute  to  the  chief  actors  in  a 
nation's  foreign  policy  one  undeviating 
aim,  which  permits  to  the  historian 
that  easy  classification  in  which  his 
soul  delights.  The  fallacy,  thus  en- 
couraged by  the  historian,  is  helped  by 
party  spirit.  Each  political  party  at- 
tempts, with  somewhat  indifferent  suc- 
cess and  with  varying  degrees  of  en- 
thusiasm, to  represent  its  foreign  pol- 
icy as  a  consistent  whole.  It  repeats 
certain  catchwords,  decries  certain 
connections,  advocates  certain  alliances, 
because  these  have  obtained  a  tradi- 
tional currency  as  party  distinctions. 
But  neither  the  historian  nor  the  party 
politician  gives  nearly  sufficient  weight 
to  personal  predilections,  or  to  those 
accidental  circumstances  which  upset 
the  shrewdest  calculations  and  alter 
the  balance  of  international  conditions. 
We  should  be  equally  mistaken  if  we 
were  to  attribute  to  the  Queen's  views 
of  foreign  politics,  which  absorbed  so 
much  of  her  attention,  any  artificial 
consistency  such  as  is  implied  in  ad- 
herence to  one  principle  of  policy.  It 
would  be  idle  to  pretend— nor  does  Mr. 
Lee  seek  to  prove— that  her  own  per- 
sonal relations  to  many  of  the  reigning 
families  of  Europe  did  not  exercise  a 
very  large  share  in  determining  her 
bias.  She  formed  no  fixed  idea  as  to 
any  scheme  for  adjusting  the  balance 
of  power  in  Europe.  She  had  no  pre- 
conceived opinion  as  to  the  direction 
in  which  the!  Empire  should  advance, 
the  alliances  which  it  should  cultivate, 
the  sources  of  power  in  the  mainte- 
nance of  which  its  energies  should  be 
mainly  spent,  or  the  principles  which 
this  nation  should  consistently  support 
or  oppose.  It  was  not  for  her  to  elab- 
orate a  doctrinaire  scheme  of  Eng- 
land's proper  influence  in  the  world, 
etill  less  to  represent  a  single  political 
party,  or  to  initiate  a  policy.  She  felt 
it  to  be  a  part  of  proper  fidelity  to  her 
order  to  resist  revolution,  and  not  to 


condone  disturbance  for  the  sake  of 
any  chimerical  scheme  of  political  re- 
generation. She  never  allowed  a  popu- 
lar cry  to  influence  her,  and  on  several 
occasions  she  took  a  line  in  foreign 
politics  which  was  distinctly  opposed 
to  that  of  the  majority  of  her  sub- 
jects. In  her  first  contest  with  Lord 
Palmerston  as  to  the  treatment  of 
Mehemet  Ali;  in  the  strained  relations 
with  Greece  over  the  Don  Pacifico  af- 
fair; in  the  long  dispute  as  to  the 
Duchy  of  Schleswig-Holstein;  in  the 
support  which  she  gave  to  Lord  Can- 
ning's policy  after  the  Indian  Mutiny; 
in  her  hesitation  before  the  Crimean 
War;  and  in  her  sympathy  with  the 
North  rather  than  the  South  in  the 
American  conflict— in  all  of  these  she 
took  the  side  which  was  distinctly  un- 
popular, at  all  events  with  the  ruling 
classes,  at  the  time.  In  some,  at  least, 
of  these  questions  her  judgment  has 
been  proved  by  later  events  to  have 
been  wiser  that  that  of  her  ministers 
or  her  people.  It  is  true  that  we  can 
trace  no  uniformity  of  view  in  her  con- 
ception of  our  proper  relations  with 
foreign  powers;  but  the  aspect  of 
European  affairs  in  her  reign  neither 
permitted  nor  encouraged  any  such 
persistence  of  aim  as  was  needful  to 
the  France  of  Richelieu,  or  to  the  Eng- 
land of  Chatham  or  of  Pitt.  To  each 
case  as  it  occurred  she  strove  to  apply 
a  balanced  judgment,  sufficient  for  the 
moment,  based  on  clear  information, 
and  on  the  accumulated  experience 
which  unrivalled  opportunities  had 
brought  her,  dominated  by  the  crown- 
ing virtue  of  moderation,  clinging  to 
peace  while  peace  was  possible,  and 
untiring  in  effort  when  an  open  conflict 
became  inevitable.  The  only  consist- 
ency in  her  views  of  foreign  politics 
was  her  rigid  obedience  to  these  condi- 
tions; and  it  was  this  consistency 
which  made  her  influence  so  potent  as 
it  was. 
In  the  sphere  of  domestic  politics  it 
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would  be  just  as  absurd  to  claim  tbe 
Queen  as  the  consistent  ally  of  either 
party  in  the  State.  Those  ecclesiasti- 
cal questions,  which  divide  the  nation 
so  deeply  and  plunge  it  into  conflicts 
of  such  intensity,  roused  neither  her 
interest  nor  her  sympathy.  Her  early 
training  inclined  her  rather  to  Presby- 
terianism  than  Episcopacy;  but  she 
never  allowed  these  inclinations  per- 
ceptibly to  affect  her  conduct.  Into 
the  sphere  of  economical  and  fiscal 
legislation  she  never  sought  to  intrude, 
regarding  the  questions  involved  as 
matters  of  administration  with  which 
the  Crown  ought  not  to  interfere.  With- 
out enthusiasm  for  parliamentary  re- 
form, she  regarded  its  settlement  as 
desirable  and  expedient  in  the  interests 
of  the  stability  of  the  constitution.  She 
intervened  with  strong  opinions,  which 
she  did  not  hesitate  to  express,  only 
when  domestic  legislation  appeared 
to  trench  on  the  prerogatives  of  the 
Crown  and  the  integrity  of  the  Empire. 
She  disliked  the  disestablishment  of 
the  Irish  Church  because  it  seemed 
inconsistent  with  her  coronation  oath. 
She  disliked  army  reform,  and  hesita- 
ted long  before  she  consented  to  issue 
the  royal  warrant  abolishing  purchase, 
because  such  measures  seemed  to 
threaten  one  of  her  most  imposing 
prerogatives.  Above  all,  she  regarded 
the  menace  of  Home  Rule  as  a  danger 
of  the  first  magnitude.  But  she  car- 
ried her  resistance  to  the  first  two 
measures  no  further  than  a  protest; 
the  pain  and  humiliation  of  the  last 
were  spared  both  to  the  nation  and  to 
herself. 

The  preservation  of  the  integrity  of 
the  Empire,  the  promotion  of  its  pros- 
perity, the  maintenance  of  the  broad 
lines  of  its  constitution— these,  and  no 
preconceived  political  ideals,  were  the 
aims  to  which  she  made  all  her  efforts 
subservient.  No  previous  sovereign 
formed  so  clear  a  notion  of  the  Crown 
as  the  central  tie  that  binds  together 


our  vast  and  heterogeneous  Empire; 
and  the  position  which  Queen  Vic- 
toria thus  assumed  she  maintained 
with  ever-increasing  force  down  to  the 
last  day  of  her  reign.  Her  success  in 
this  direction  proceeded,  no  doubt, 
largely  from  the  warmth  of  her  heart 
and  from  the  readiness  of  her  sym- 
pathy, which  responded  to  every  phase 
of  national  joy  and  sorrow,  and  gave 
utterance  to  simple  but  telling  words 
of  congratulation  or  encouragement  in 
every  great  crisis  of  the  national 
fate.  But  it  also  arose  from  the  pro- 
found feeling  of  confidence  which  her 
acts  and  words  increasingly  inspired 
throughout  a  long  career— of  confidence 
in  her  large  wisdom  and  the  upright- 
ness and  unselfishness  of  her  aims.  A 
character  of  consummate  rectitude,  im- 
perious, but  without  the  least  taint  of 
pettiness,  blending  the  simple  grace  of 
the  domestic  virtues  with  an  exalted 
standard  of  public  duty,  formed  a 
unique  centre  to  which  the  warmth  of 
national  enthusiasm  might  be  attract- 
ed, and  upon  which  it  might  be  secure- 
ly anchored.  Thus  the  Queen  became 
indeed  a  "mother  in  Israel";  and  the 
resulting  sense  of  filial  and  fraternal: 
relationship  made  a  common  pulse 
beat  through  all  her  vast  dominions. 
Had  it  been  the  contrivance  of  the 
most  astute  politician,  and  not  merely 
the  prompting  of  a  woman's  sympathy, 
the  process  could  not  have  been  more 
deftly  adapted  to  the  great  political 
and  imperial  object  at  which  it  aimed 
and  which  it  achieved. 

Nor  can  we  omit  here  to  note  the 
respect  and  admiration  engendered  by 
her  blameless  private  character  and 
the  example  of  domestic  purity  and 
family  affection  which  throughout  a 
long  life  she  set  before  the  world.  The 
effect  of  such  an  example  can  hardly 
be  exaggerated,  either  in  its  moral 
effect  upon  the  nation,  or  in  the  in- 
creased influence  which  it  lent  to  the 
monarchy.     The   sane  and  simple  do- 
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mesticity  portrayed,  for  instance,  in 
the  "Journal  of  our  Life  in  the  High- 
lands," appealed  to  multitudes  incapa- 
ble of  appreciating  the  political  action 
of  the  sovereign.  The  Queen  took  the 
great  public,  as  it  were,  into  her  con- 
fidence. It  was  a  compliment  as  wise 
as  it  was  delicate;  and  the  touch  of 
nature  made  the  palace  and  the  cot- 
tage kin.  Whatever  may  be  the  ease 
in  certain  sections  of  society,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  so  pure  a  vision  as 
was  presented  by  the  private  life  and 
the  inner  court  of  Queen  Victoria  ap- 
peals with  enormous  force  to  the  mass 
of  this  nation— to  the  middle  class, 
which,  after  all,  turns  the  scale  of  pub- 
lic opinion  in  Great  Britain  and  her 
Colonies,  as  well  as  to  yet  humbler 
ranks  of  the  people.  The  personal  feel- 
ing, the  respectful  admiration,  which 
this  vision  inspired,  is  one  of  the  most 
potent  influences  that  can  at  once  sup- 
port a  throne  and  keep  a  nation  sound; 
and,  among  all  the  debts  we  owe  to 
Queen  Victoria,  there  is  none  greater 
than  that  such  an  influence  was  hers. 

Such  then  were  the  guiding  principles 
which  this  great  Queen  brought  to  the 
task  which,  with  no  partner  in  her 
heavy  burden,  she  discharged  for  forty 
years.  Crushed  by  a  grief  for  which 
time  admitted  no  dulling  of  memory, 
assailed  by  ever-recurring  sorrows, 
seeking  solace  only  in  unremitting  toil 
for  which  a  woman's  strength  might 
well  have  proved  inadequate,  she  never 
relaxed  her  efforts,  never  allowed  her 
alert  and  ready  sympathy  to  slumber, 
never  lost  heart  or  hope  for  her  Em- 
pire.    Time  brought  its  rich  reward. 

But  that  reward  came  slowly:  the 
light  only  gradually  pierced  the  clouds. 
It  is  strange  to  recall  the  disloyalty 
that  in  those  early  days  of  widowhood 
assailed  one  whose  later  years  were 
acclaimed  by  a  people's  whole-hearted 
love  and  reverence.  We  revive  these 
memories  of  ignorant  criticism,  the 
fantastic  schemes  of  a  crude  republi- 


canism, as  though  they  were  the  dis- 
ordered figments  of  a  nightmare;  and 
it  is  half  with  shame  and  half  with 
amusement  that  we  remind  ourselves 
that  these  formed  the  theme  of  respon- 
sible politicians,  and  found  an  echo  in 
many  breasts.  Complaints  became  vo- 
ciferous that  the  Queen  unduly  with- 
drew herself  from  the  sight  of  her 
people,  took  too  little  part  in  social 
functions,  and  permitted  herself  an 
undue  indulgence  in  the  luxury  of 
grief.  Little  heed  was  paid  to  the 
causes  which  prevented  such  public 
appearances,  amongst  which  ill-health 
was  alone  sufficient.  It  was  suggested, 
with  an  astonishing  want  of  discretion, 
that,  in  the  absence  of  public  ceremo- 
nial, the  cost  of  the  monarchy  was 
money  wasted;  and  that,  if  the  eyes  of 
the  crowd  were  not  dazzled  by  profuse 
display,  the  simplicity  and  cheapness 
of  republican  forms  might  be  a  con- 
venient substitute.  Those  who  argued 
thus  were  singularly  blind  to  the  true 
value  of  the  Crown  as  a  political  in- 
stitution, to  the  deeper  objects  for 
which  it  exists,  and  to  the  considera- 
tions and  principles  on  which  public 
respect  for  it  depends. 

That  there  was  some  popular  discon- 
tent there  can  be  no  doubt;  and  it  is 
painful  to  read  of  the  vexation  which 
it  caused  the  Queen,  and  of  her  com- 
plaints that  the  words  which  might 
have  dispelled  it  were  not  spoken.  It 
might,  indeed,  have  been  more  chival- 
rous had  those  amongst  her  ministers 
to  whom  the  Queen  appealed  taken 
more  energetic  steps  to  correct  an  im- 
pression as  to  her  neglect  of  public 
duty  which  was  singularly  false,  and 
had  they  not  left  remonstrances  to  be 
made  by  the  Queen  herself  in  the  pages 
of  the  "Court  Journal."  But  that  si- 
lence may  after  all  have  been  a  bless- 
ing in  disguise,  for  it  left  the  truth  to 
shine  out  all  the  more  conspicuously 
when  the  nation  became  fully  con- 
scious of  the  lifelong  devotion  of  the 
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Queen,  and  discovered  that  in  the 
midst  of  her  troubles  she  had  never 
neglected  the  more  important  if  less 
conspicuous  duties  of  the  sovereign. 

We  confess,  however,  to  a  suspicion 
that  Mr.  Lee  somewhat  exaggerates 
the  amount  of  unpopularity  that  the 
Queen's  withdrawal  from  the  public 
eye  entailed.  He  has,  no  doubt,  strong 
ground  for  his  opinion  in  the  feeling 
which  prevailed  amongst  the  Queen's 
immediate  circle,  and  in  the  impression 
which  it  made  upon  the  Queen  herself. 
But  the  popular  irritation  was,  we  sus- 
pect, never  very  deep,  and  its  mani- 
festations were  chiefly  to  be  found  in 
the  tirades  of  journalistic  scribblers— 
always  the  most  fallacious  guides.  Let 
us  only  consider  the  real  facts  of  hu- 
man nature.  Constancy  to  a  memory, 
the  sacred  reverence  paid  to  the  affec- 
tion of  a  life— these  may  cause  a  passing 
irritation  when  they  jar  upon  the  petty 
enjoyments  of  the  hour,  but  none  the 
less  they  move  our  admiration  and  pro- 
voke our  deeper  sympathy.  If  one 
whose  presence  is  eagerly  sought  de- 
parts from  our  company  and  retreats 
from  the  noisy  throng  under  the  pres- 
sure of  a  great  sorrow,  we  may  re- 
gret the  decision,  but  we  do  not  with- 
draw our  affection  or  dethrone  the  ob- 
ject of  our  admiration  from  its  ped- 
estal. That  unpopularity  is  somewhat 
unreal  which  fancies  itself  to  entertain 
a  dislike  of  what  it  venerates  only  be- 
cause it  cannot  show  its  veneration  as 
it  fain  would  do.  In  this  case  the 
grumbling  was  superficial;  the  real 
heart  of  the  nation  would  have  been 
untrue  to  itself  if  it  had  not  cherished 
a  secret  sympathy.  The  memory  of 
one  significant  incident,  which  Mr.  Lee 
recounts,  is  yet  fresh  upon  us.  It  was 
at  a  meeting  in  St.  James's  Hall,  on 
December  4,  1866,  that  Mr.  Ayrton,  a 
somewhat  truculent  politician,  who 
achieved  a  temporary  notoriety  largely 
owing  to  the  fantasies  of  comic  opera, 
denounced  in  unsparing  terms  what  he 


was  pleased  to  call  the  Queen's  neglect 
of  public  duty.  The  crowd  listened  in 
silence;  but  when  it  was  the  turn  of 
Mr.  Bright  to  speak,  he  gauged  the 
feeling  of  his  audience  better,  and 
stirred  their  hearts  by  a  rebuke  which 
was  all  the  more  scathing  because  its 
language  was  studiously  moderate. 

"I  think"  (he  remarked)  "there  has 
been,  by  many  persons,  a  great  injus- 
tice done  to  the  Queen  in  reference  to 
her  desolate  and  widowed  position;  and 
I  venture  to  say  this,  that  a  woman, 
be  she  the  Queen  of  a  great  realm,  or 
be  she  the  wife  of  one  of  your  laboring 
men,  who  can  keep  alive  in  her  heart 
a  great  sorrow  for  the  lost  object  of 
her  life  and  her  affection,  is  not  at  all 
likely  to  be  wanting  in  a  great  and 
generous  sympathy  with  you." 

No  other  man  could  have  uttered  these 
words  with  such  telling  force.  The 
audience  would  have  been  false  to 
their  English  manhood  had  they  failed 
to  respond  to  the  call;  and  it  is  not 
surprising  that  they  declined  to  ,listen 
to  the  paltry  apologies  by  which  Mr. 
Ayrton  tried  to  cover  his  retreat. 

The  cloud  looked  blacker  than  it  real- 
ly was;  and  the  sustained  effort  of  a 
courageous  heart  that  never  flinched 
from  serious  work,  and  slowly  schooled 
itself  to  face  the  ordeal  of  public  func- 
tions, completely  dispelled  it  in  the 
end.  All  the  real  and  vital  achieve- 
ments of  a  noble  life  gradually  stood 
out  more  and  more  patent  to  the  eyes 
of  all,  and  transformed  those  luke- 
warm feelings  which  prevailed  at  the 
outset  of  the  reign  into  an  intensity  of 
personal  devotion  and  loyalty  of  which 
our  grandfathers  could  hardly  have 
had  a  conception.  The  influence  of 
this  feeling  upon  the  cohesion  of  the 
Empire  we  have  already  noted.  If  it 
was  in  some  sense  the  effect  of  Im- 
perial expansion  and  unity,  it  was  also 
a  potent  cause.  Mr.  Lee  points  out 
that  the  result  was  partly  due  to  "a 
force  of  circumstances  not  subject  to 
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any  individual  control."  The  enthusi- 
asm which  gathered  round  the  Queen 
in  her  later  days  was,  as  he  says, 

largely  the  outcome  of  the  new  concep- 
tion of  the  British  monarchy  which 
sprang  from  the  development  of  the 
Colonies  and  dependencies  of  Great 
Britain,  and  the  sudden  strengthening 
of  the  sense  of  unity  between  them 
and  the  mother-country. 

But  while  we  admit  this  to  the  full, 
we  must  not  forget  the  praise  that  is 
due  to  the  Queen  for  the  fostering  of 
this  feeling,  which  entered  so  deeply 
into  her  own  heart  as  to  become  part 
of  the  warp  and  woof  of  her  being. 

Suddenly,  with  only  the  shortest 
warning,  in  the  midst  of  work,  and 
with  the  burden  of  anxiety  heavy  on 
her,  that  quick  brain,  that  sympathetic 
heart,  that  unsparing  energy  sank  to 
rest.  On  January  19th,  1901,  the  na- 
tion was  startled  by  an  ominous  re- 
port: at  half-past  six  on  the  evening 
of  the  22nd  the  Queen  was  dead.  No 
sovereign  ever  passed  from  her  people 
amidst  a  sorrow  so  universal  and  so 
profound.  The  successive  stages  in  her 
obsequies  thrilled  the  heart  of  the  na- 
tion like  the  scenes  of  a  mighty  drama, 
in  which  not  only  the  spectators  them- 
selves, but  the  whole  world  seemed  to 
take  a  part.  Each  phase  of  that  au- 
gust ceremonial,  as  it  carried  her  fur- 
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ther  from  the  home  of  her  own  choos- 
ing, the  scene  of  domestic  joys  and  of 
long  vicissitudes  of  sorrow,  to  her  final 
resting-place  beneath  the  shadow  of 
the  mightiest  of  England's  palaces, 
seemed  to  drop  something  of  the  ele- 
ment of  mere  personal  feeling,  and  to 
absorb  her  into  the  mighty  bosom  of 
her  Empire's  history. 

To  the  keeping  of  that  solemn  record 
we  may  commit  her  memory.  Two 
years  have  passed  since  we  heard  that 
the  name  which  had  become  familiar 
as  a  household  word  for  two  genera- 
tions was  now  only  a  memory;  that 
she,  who  had  so  long  been  an  active 
and  ruling  force  in  the  world's  affairs, 
had  become  the  typical  and  dominant 
figure  in  a  momentous  epoch  of  the 
past.  Our  first  emotions  of  personal 
grief  are  spent,  our  natural  tears  are 
dried.  The  great  Queen  stands  now 
before  the  august  tribunal  of  History, 
where  the  verdict  on  her  work  must  be 
passed.  Time  is  already  permitting  us 
to  see  that  work  more  and  more  in  its 
just  proportions,  to  form  a  judgment 
more  and  more  dispassionate  as  it 
shakes  itself  free  from  the  accompani- 
ment of  personal  feeling.  Whatever 
the  final  verdict  may  be,  we  await  it 
with  confidence  and  pride,  sure  that  it 
will  not  diminish  the  lustre  of  her 
many  virtues,  or  detract  from  the  per- 
manent importance  of  her  Imperial 
work. 
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CHAPTEB    VIII. — IN     THE     CMPEBIAL 
GARDENS. 

On  that  morning  the  Emperor  of 
Styria  might  have  been  mistaken  for 
some  British  country  squire  making  a 
tour  of  inspection  in  his  grounds  be- 
fore the  hour  of  luncheon.  Yet  his  was 
perhaps  the  most  striking  and  most 
pathetic  figure  in  European  politics, 
the  man  whose  troubled  life  had  been, 
for  some  score  of  years,  the  chief  link 
that  bound  the  constituents  of  the 
united  empire  under  one  sceptre.  His 
private  story  was  one  of  many  sorrows 
and  disappointments,  while  his  crown 
had  been  described  as  one  of  the  thorn- 
iest in  the  world.  Many  supposed  that 
it  was  only  in  the  work  of  governing 
that  the  Emperor  found  a  relief  from 
the  troubles  of  his  private  life,  and 
that  a  thorny  crown  was  therefore 
some  kind  of  compensation;  but  it  is 
possible  that  these  did  not  realize  that 
here  was  one  who  saw  that  he  had 
been  given  a  great  part  to  play,  and 
had  the  spirit  to  play  it  greatly. , 

He  came  up  the;  path  slowly,  looking 
to  right  and  left;  and  he  was  within  a 
yard  or  two  of  the  threshold  when  he 
first  looked  before  him.  Then  he  saw 
Mr.  Barrows. 

The  latter  had  subdued  his  nervous- 
ness by  a  great  effort.  Standing  beside 
the  table,  he  saluted  the  Emperor  and 
submitted  to  a  quick  but  searching 
scrutiny.  Age  had  not  even  dimmed 
His  Majesty's  faculties,  for  constant 
and  tremendous  use  had  kept  them 
keen  in  spite  of  time.  After  that  one 
look  he  sank  into  a  chair.  Mr.  Bar- 
rows remained  standing,  and  the  table 
was  between  them. 

"You  are  the  Mr.  Barrows?"  said  the 
Emperor  placidly.  "And  you  wished 
to  see  me?" 


Their  relations  during  the  interview 
took  all  their  color  from  that  quiet 
question.  "Yes,  your  Majesty,"  an- 
swered Mr.  Barrows. 

"I  understand  that  you  have  some 
communication  to  make  in  the  matter 
of  the  Hamars.  I  am  ready  to  hear 
you." 

Leaning  back  in  his  chair,  he  laid 
his  walking-cane  across  his  knees  and 
waited.  Mr.  Barrows  had  long  pre- 
pared his  story,  but  naturally  found 
a  difficulty  in  beginning  it.  He  was 
about  to  open  an  old  wound. 

He  began  at  last,  huskily;  but  his 
voice  gained  firmness  as  he  went  on. 

"Your  Majesty's  kindness  is  very 
great.  In  speaking  on  behalf  of  the 
family  of  Count  Hamar,  I  feel  that  I 
am  dealing  with  a  painful  subject." 

He  paused;  but  the  Emperor,  though 
he  was  listening  closely,  gave  no  sign. 
Therefore  Mr.  Barrows  continued: 

"Quite  by  accident,  or  perhaps  by  the 
hand  of  God,  I  found  some  weeks  ago 
that  the  Countess  Hamar  and  her 
daughter  were  friendless  and  helpless 
in  London,  the  Count  having  died 
there  in  exile.  I  found  also  that  they 
were  being  pursued  by  a  relentless  and 
powerful  enemy.  This  enemy  had  ac- 
complished their  ruin  at  home  out  of 
malice;  but  their  ruin  was  not  enough. 
In  order  to  profit  more  fully  by  their 
situation,  he  had  followed  them  even 
in  their  exile." 

Again  Mr.  Barrows  paused.  The  Em- 
peror had  turned,  his  face  darkening 
perceptibly. 

"Be  careful,  sir,"  he  said. 

Mr.  Barrows  was  sufficiently  pale, 
but  he  showed  an  unexpected  courage. 
"I  will  be  careful,  your  Majesty,"  he 
said,  "speaking  only  what  is  necessary, 
and  what  I  know  to  be  true."  And 
with  that  he  resumed: 
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"When  I  saw  this,  I  remembered  that 
the  prime  cause,  or  one  prime  cause, 
was  Prince  Adrian  of  Zell,  by  whose 
influence  Count  Hamar  had  been  led 
into  disloyalty;  and  I  felt  that  if  he 
had  lived  to  this  day  he  would  have 
seen  it  his  duty  to  do,  for  those  help- 
less women,  anything  he  might  be  able 
to  do  in  atonement.  I  felt  also  that 
there  was  some  such  duty  even  upon 
myself,  through  my  connection  with 
the  Prince  and  my  knowledge  of  his 
affairs;  therefore  I  offered  the  Countess 
my  protection,  and  found  her  a  shelter. 
Her  enemy,  however,  still  pursued  her, 
and  at  last  I  resolved  to  appeal  to  him 
in  person.  In  seeking  him  I  came  face 
to  face  with  one  I  had  not  thought  to 
see,  one  who  knew  a  secret  which 
placed  me  in  his  power.  He  was  also 
an  old  enemy  of  mine,  and  it  was  his 
nature  neither  to  forget  nor  to  for- 
give." 

Mr.  Barrows's  voice  faltered  slightly 
at  that  point.  It  recovered  its  firm- 
ness immediately. 

"This  man  was  relentless.  He  gave 
me  a  choice.  I  must  either  abandon 
those  whom  I  wished  to  protect,  or  I 
must  face  the  chances  of  a  duel— a 
duel,  not  with  him,  but  with  his  son. 
I  may  tell  your  Majesty  that  there 
would  be  no  chance  for  me  in  such  a 
contest  as  that,  even  if  I  chose  to  face 
it;  therefore  the  result  would  be  the 
same,  as  far  as  his  victims  were  con- 
cerned, and  for  me  much  worse." 

The  level  tones  of  the  speaker  now 
seemed  to  have  a  slight  vibration  in 
them.  The  shadow  was  still  upon  the 
Emperor's  face. 

"There  seemed  to  be  only  one  thing 
to  do— to  move  out  of  the  way.  At 
this  point,  however,  I  remembered 
your  Majesty's  kindness  and  your  un- 
faltering justice;  and  it  came  to  me 
that  I  might  appeal  to  that  justice  on 
behalf  of  those  who  were  suffering  for 
the  faults  of— of  my  dead  master.  But 
I  knew  well  that  Prince  Adrian  owed 
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a  debt  to  the  name  of  your  Majesty's 
House,  and  that  debt  his  life.  He  can- 
not now  pay  it;  but  I  thought  that  an- 
other, and  that  other  his  companion  in 
fault,  might  take  the  debt  upon  him- 
self instead.  And  if  he  did  so,  I 
thought  that  he  might  ask  one  thing 
of  your  Majesty:  protection  for  the 
helpless.  As  far  as  it  might  lie  in  his 
power,  be  might  make  restitution." 

The  voice  sank  at  the  end  of  the 
story,  until  it  was  little  more  than  a 
whisper.  When  his  story  was  done 
Mr.  Barrows  stood  waiting,  one  hand 
resting  upon  the  edge  of  the  table. 

Several  moments  passed  in  a  con- 
strained silence.  The  shadow  had  now 
left  the  Emperor's  face;  but  it  had 
been  replaced  by  a  slight  smile,  not  of 
pleasure  but  rather  of  a  bitter  amuse- 
ment. There  was  some  trace  of  this 
in  his  speech. 

"Then,  if  I  understand  you,  you  wish 
to  make  what  amends  you  may  to  the 
Salzberg  honor.  But  in  doing  so  you 
also  wish  to  make  a  bargain  with  the 
Head  of  the  House?" 

Mr.  Barrows  flushed.  He  might  have 
appreciated  the  Emperor's  directness, 
even  if  he  did  not  like  it. 

"There  is  much  to  be  said  for  your 
plan,"  His  Majesty  went  on  reflec- 
tively. "The  only  way  in  which  Prince 
Adrian  could  have  shown  his  sense  of 
what  was  due  to  honor  would  have 
been  by  making  some  atonement  of 
this  kind.  He  failed  to  do  it;  and  per- 
haps the  only  person  well  fitted  to  take 
his  place  is  his  fellow-conspirator  and 
his  companion." 

The  words  were  well  enough,  but  the 
tone  was  not  promising.  Mr.  Barrows 
heard  the  words,  but  took  more  notice 
of  the  tone.  Suddenly  the  Emperor 
turned  and  faced  him  fully.  There  was 
a  ring  of  anger  and  indignation  in  his 
voice. 

"But,  my  friend,"  he  said,  "there  are 
two  or  three  points  which  you  have 
forgotten   to   take   into   consideration. 
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You  are  not  well  acquainted  with  the 
Salzberg  honor,  and  you  failed  to  no- 
tice them." 

Mr.  Barrows  shrank  before  the  look 
that  pierced  him,  the  keen  scorn  in  the 
old  man's  eyes.  He  looked  as  guilty 
as  he  had  done  in  the  presence  of 
Count  Erode. 

"One  thing  is  this,"  the  harsh  voice 
went  on:  "you  have  forgotten  that 
honor  is  not  to  be  bought  and  sold. 
Another,  you  have  forgotten  that 
Prince  Adrian's  debt  to  that  honor 
stands  quite  apart  from  the  question 
of  the  Hamars.  It  is  owing  in  any 
case.  Yet  another,  you  have  forgotten 
that  kings  do  not  bargain!" 

Three  blows,  where  either  of  the 
three  might  have  been  enough!  The 
Emperor  rose  from  his  chair,  but  he 
did  not  remove  his  gaze  from  Mr.  Bar- 
rows's  face.  He  had  given  his  answer; 
he  had  said  all  that  there  was  to  say. 
His  rising  was  a  sign  that  the  talk 
was  finished. 

Mr.  Barrows  knew  this,  and  saw  that 
his  one  opening  was  being  closed.  Per- 
haps he  valued  it  the  more  because  he 
was1  losing  it;  perhaps  despair  gave 
him  the  last  species  of  courage.  He 
spoke  again,  stammeringly. 

"Is  this— is  this  my  answer?" 

"It  is  your  answer,"  was  the  brief 
reply. 

Still  there  was  a  moment  left— a  mo- 
ment, during  which  they  faced  each 
other  before  parting.  "The  debt,"  cried 
Mr.  Barrows— "the  debt  shall  be  paid. 
Yo,Ur  Majesty  shall  know  when  it  is 
done,  and  the  rest  shall  be  in  your 
hands.    It  is  all  I  can  do." 

There  was  a  note  almost  of  defiance 
in  his  appeal.  He  searched  the  Em- 
peror's face  with  eager  eyes,  heedless 
of  his  own  words,  but  knowing  well 
his  own  meaning.  In  the  moment  that 
followed  he  thought— and  how  often 
this  thought  came  back  to  him  in  the 
next  few  days— he  thought  he  saw  a 
slight  sign  of  hope,  a  trace  of  soften- 


ing, a  dimness,  as  it  were,  falling  over 
that  look  of  keen  scorn.  Then  he  re- 
ceived a  sign  which  he  could  not  dis- 
obey. 

"I  thank  your  Majesty,"  he  said,  "for 
hearing  me";  and  he  passed  out  into 
the  sunshine. 

He  went  hurriedly  down  the  path  by 
which  he  had  come,  unable  to  decide, 
such  was  the  chaos  of  his  thoughts, 
whether  he  had  failed  or  succeeded. 
At  the  first  turn  of  the  path  he  found 
some  one  waiting  for  him,  pacing  slow- 
ly to  and  fro.    It  was  the  Chancellor. 

They  walked  together  towards  the 
door,  passed  out  beyond  the  silent 
sentry,  and  so  into  the  other  garden. 
Not  a  word  was  said  until  they  came 
to  the  side-door  of  the  house,  by  which 
Mr.  Barrows  had  entered  an  hour  be- 
fore. The  parting  was  to  be  a  hasty 
apd  informal  one. 

At  the  last,  however,  there  was  a 
pause,  just  as  Baron  Quinzell  was 
opening  the  door.  Mr.  Barrows  re- 
membered what  was  due  to  him. 

"I  am  grateful  for  your  Excellency's 
help,"  he  said  earnestly. 

The  Chancellor  bowed  in  reply. 
Then,  as  if  moved  by  a  sudden  im- 
pulse of  kindness  to  this  pale  and 
shaken  guest,  he  held  out  his  hand. 
Men  said  that  Quinzell  never  acted  on 
impulse;  but  perhaps  this  case  was  an 
exceptional  one.  Mr.  Barrows  went 
out,  and  the  door  was  closed  behind 
him. 

The  Chancellor  lost  no  time  in  re- 
turning to  the  gardens.  He  found  his 
master  still  sitting  in  the  summer- 
house. 

"He  is  gone?"  asked  the  Emperor- 
absently. 

"Yes,  sire." 

The  Chancellor  stood  at  the  other 
side  of  the  table,  and  looked  at  the 
Emperor  with  thoughtful  eyes.  Per- 
haps he  was  wondering  whether  this 
thing  had  been  worth  the  doing;  for  he 
saw  that  the  opening  of  an  old  wound 
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had  been  a  painful  matter.  Now  that 
his  emotions  had  died  away,  the  Em- 
peror looked  feeble  and  exhausted. 

"I  gave  the  only  answer  I  could,"  he 
said.  "I  had  not  kept  that  idea  of 
honor  so  long  to  give  even  a  jot  of  it 

up  now.    And  yet— and  yet But  it 

was  a  strange  thing.  Of  course  he  will 
not  do  it,  even  if  the  case  be  as  you 
think;  but  there  is  the  idea,  the  aspira- 
tion. And  that  is  something,  Quinzell." 
"Yes,  sire." 

"Sometimes  I  think  that  honor  can- 
not fail  entirely  in  one  of  our  House. 
Its  call  must  be  heard,  sooner  or  later. 
It  failed  in  Adrian;  but  now,  you  see, 
it  cries  out— it  cries  out  even  from  his 
grave.— But  there,  Quinzell,  I  leave  this 
to  you.  You  will  see  to  it,  and  let  me 
know  the  end.     Let  us  go  in." 

He  rose  wearily,  and  they  left  the 
place  together.  The  Emperor  leaned 
on  the  other's  arm,  as  he  had  learned 
to  do  in  more  than  one  sense  during 
recent  years.  So  they  went  up  slowly 
towards  the  palace. 

In  the  meantime  Mr.  Barrows  was 
making  his  way  back  to  his  hotel, 
whence  he  immediately  departed  for 
the  railway  station.  He  made  no  at- 
tempt at  first  to  think  of  what  had 
happened,  for  another  matter  was  now 
pressing.  The  week  which  Count  Brode 
had  given  him  was  passing  swiftly, 
and  he  must  reach  home  before  it 
ended.  He  could  find  time  for  thought 
during  the  journey. 

When  the  time  for  thought  came,  it 
brought  him  anything  but  comfort.  He 
saw,  first,  that  he  had  failed  in  his 
mission,  for  he  had  not  obtained  the 
assurance  he  had  asked  for.  Then  the 
scornful  words  of  the  old  Emperor 
echoed  in  his  mind,  and  again  and 
again  he  felt  the  humiliation  of  the 
moment  in  which  they  had  been  spok- 
en. But  he  remembered,  too,  that  al- 
though he  had  not  obtained  a  pledge 
he  had  given  one;  and  as  soon  as  quiet 
consideration  came,  he  wondered  what 


had  made  him  do  it.  He  had  come 
here  to  offer  a  sacrifice  in  return  for 
a  promise,  or  rather  to  obtain  a  prom- 
ise in  return  for  a  sacrifice!  In  the 
event,  he  had  pledged  himself  to  ac- 
complish the  sacrifice  without  obtain- 
ing the  promise.  The  Salzberg  honor 
was  an  inexorable  code.  He  must  do 
the  whole  thing! 

His  moods  varied.     At  one  time  he 
suffered  the  keenest  shame,  and  blamed 
himself  utterly  for  his  folly  in  under- 
taking such  a  cause.    He  would  aban- 
don it  now,  and  take  the  alternative 
of   recommencing   life   in   some   other 
quarter  of  the  world,  where  he  could 
once  more,  and  this  time  for  ever,  cut 
himself  free  from  old  ties  and  follies. 
This  mood  would  pass,  and  he  would 
recall,  with  some  gleam  of  hope,  the 
more  favorable  signs.    There  was  that 
look  which  he  had  seen  in  the  Emper- 
or's face;  there  was  the  Chancellor's 
grip  of  the  hand— surely  a  significant 
thing  at  least.      Perhaps  the  opening 
was  still  there  after  all.     Then  there 
was  the  pledge  he  had    given  under 
such  a  curious  impulse.    Honor  he  had 
considered   a    thing   apart    from    him; 

but And  then  he  thought  of  the 

Emperor  himself,  so  old  and  so  pa- 
thetic a  figure,  with  his  high  standard 
of  action  and  his  life  of  disappoint- 
ment and  tragedy.  Under  the  influence 
of  these  thoughts  he  changed  his  plans; 
and  when  to  these  was  added  the 
thought  of  those  who  awaited  his  re- 
turn, he  almost  felt  that  only  one 
course  was  possible  to  him.  His  life 
was  of  no  value  to  any  one;  here  was 
a  chance— just  a  chance— of  making  it 
finally  useful.  He  would  take  that 
chance! 

His  journey  was  as  long  as  it  was 
wretched,  and  he  did  not  reach  his 
house  until  the  early  morning  of  the 
sixth  day.  At  that  hour  the  place  was 
silent,  and  after  he  had  let  himself  in 
he  went  directly  to  his  own  room.  It 
was  there  that  he  had  come  to  his  de- 
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cision  before,  and  it  was  there  that  he 
must  go  through  the  struggle  again. 

Weary  from  sleeplessness  and  trav- 
elling, it  was  in  vain,  however,  that  he 
tried  to  arrange  his  ideas  and  find  a 
conclusion.  Torn  between  doubt  and 
resolution,  racked  by  the  deepest  un- 
certainty, he  sat  for  over  an  hour  with- 
out result.  Then  his  housekeeper,  who 
had  heard  him  enter,  came  down  and 
prepared  a  hasty  breakfast  for  him; 
but  as  soon  as  this  was  over  he 
returned  to  his  chair.  There  was  no 
time  to  lose.  He  must  write  to-day, 
accepting  the  challenge,  or  he  must 
go! 

After  a  while  he  was  startled  by  a 
light  tap  at  the  window.  It  was  Had- 
field,  who,  passing  on  his  way  to  the 
office,  had  glanced  in  to  see  his  neigh- 
bor sitting  in  his  favorite  place. 

Mr.  Barrows  opened  the  window. 
"So  you're  back,"  cried  Hadfield.  "But 
how  ill  you  look!" 

"Do  I?"  said  Mr.  Barrows.  "Well, 
it  has  been  rather  a  rush,  you  know." 
"I  suppose  so.  How  did  you  get  on?" 
Mr.  Barrows  hesitated.  "Oh,"  he  said, 
"fairly  well,  I  think;  but  I'll  tell  you 
all  about  it  later.  How  is  the  Count- 
ess?" 

Hadfield  beamed.  "Well,  the  fact  is," 
he  said,  "she  has  been  making  prog- 
ress. Perhaps  it  was  because  of  you 
—the  thought,  you  know,  that  some- 
body was  really  doing  something  for 
her.  She  will  be  downstairs  early  to- 
day, in  the  hope  of  seeing  you  back." 

"Ah!  Then  I  shall  go  in  soon.  Good- 
morning." 

Hadfield  saluted  with  his  cane  play- 
fully, and  passed  on.  Mr.  Barrows 
closed  the  window,  and  found  that  the 
encounter  had  steadied  his  thoughts  a 
little.  He  took  a  turn  in  the  garden, 
and  this  had  a  further  good  effect.  In 
due  time  he  went  in  to  see  his  neigh- 
bors. 

They  had  been  awaiting  him,  as  he 
found  when  he  entered  the  little  din- 


ing-room which  had  been  given  up  to 
their  use.  The  Countess  lay  upon  the 
couch,  but  she  rose  to  meet  him  with 
a  flush  upon  her  wasted  face. 
"So  you  have  come  back?"  she  said. 
"So  I  have  come  back,"  answered 
Mr.  Barrows,  quietly. 

He  turned  to  speak  to  Edna,  who 
gave  him  a  look  of  welcome.  Then  he 
sat  down. 

As  he  did  so,  he  realized,  with  in- 
tense relief,  that  his  indecision  was 
passing  away.  Perhaps  the  period  of 
doubt  had  gone;  perhaps  the  presence 
of  the  two  much-wronged  women  was 
itself  enough  to  restore  him  to  that 
mood  in  which  he  had  faced  a  great 
ordeal.  Or  perhaps  there  was  an  at- 
mosphere here  which  was  capable  of 
strengthening  weakness  and  raising  a 
man  to  his  best  levels. 

"Well,"  he  said  slowly,  "I  think  I 
have  been  able  to  do  something  for 
you.  I  have  seen— I  have  seen  the 
Chancellor." 

Before  they  could  recover  from  their 
surprise  he  went  on:  "I  thought  it  best, 
Countess,  to  go  at  once  to  the  highest 
place.  Nor  was  I  wrong,  for  I  think 
I  may  say,  now,  that  there  is  hope." 

Still  looking  into  his  face,  the  Coun- 
tess smiled.  But  at  the  same  time  the 
flush  died  from  her  cheeks,  and  she 
sank  back  upon  the  cushions.  Edna 
moved  swiftly  to  her  side. 

"Ah,  my  friend,"  she  said,  "you  must 
forgive  me.  This  news  is  so  good!  I 
had  almost  begun  to  fear— indeed,  I 
have  sometimes  dreamed  it— that  we 
should  never  see  Lusia  again,  never 
see  our  home  at  Cronia." 

"That  is  all  past  now,"  said  Edna 
softly. 

"Yes,"  added  Mr.  Barrows.  "I  think 
it  is  all  past  now.  You  must  grow 
strong  in  readiness.  I  must  not  tell 
you,  yet,  what  the  Chancellor  said,  as 
I  may  have  to  go  away  again  soon;  but 
he  was  willing  to  listen,  and  he  was 
courteous.    Soon  there  may  be  more  to 
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tell  you;  but  you  must  leave  it  all  to  Mr.  Barrows  had  risen.     There  was 
me."  no  sign  of  uncertainty  in  his  answer. 
The     Countess     smiled     gratefully.  "For  the   present,    yes.     Perhaps    I 
"Fully   we   do    so,    dear   friend,"    she  shall  come  in  again  later.    This  morn- 
said,  "until  we  can  repay  you  all.   But  ing  I  have  to  write  a  letter." 
are  you  going  so  soon?"  W.  E.  Cule. 

Chambers's    Journal. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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"We  have  of  late  had  very  definite 
proof  that  wireless  telegraphy  is  not 
by  way  of  standing  still;  indeed,  so 
rapid  is  its  rate  of  progress  that  any 
remarks  one  may  make  as  to  its  posi- 
tion can  only  be  taken  as  applying  at 
the  moment.  Mr.  Marconi's  recent 
transatlantic  achievement  -  cannot  fail 
to  attract  general  admiration,  and 
there  should  be  no  stinting  of  congrat- 
ulation here.  He  has  now  fully  estab- 
lished the  possibility  of  sending  clearly 
understood  signals  across  the  Atlantic. 
These  complimentary  messages  are  an 
advance  well  worthy  of  a  year's  work 
on  the  doubtful,  or  at  any  rate  doubt- 
ed, S  signals  at  the  end  of  1901.  Five 
years  ago  no  one  could  have  foreseen 
that  Marconi  would  have  made  such 
advances;  and  only  ten  years  have 
elapsed  since  the  first  experiments 
were  made  in  the  application  of  Hert- 
zian waves  to  telegraphy.  Marconi's 
work  only  covers  six  years,  and  the 
young  Anglo-Italian  has  not  been 
daunted  or  deterred  by  difficulties  or 
adverse  criticism.  All  great  inventions 
have  taken  time  to  become  matured 
and  developed;  but  with  energy  and 
dogged  determination,  such  as  appear 
to  exist  here,  the  desired  goal  should 
be  ultimately  reached. 

It  would  in  these  days  be  rash  to  set 
any  limit  to  the  extension  of  electrical 


science,  and  the  scientific  possibility  of 
to-day  becomes  the  every-day  routine 
of  to-morrow.  The  period  of  partial 
failure  is  almost  bound  to  occur  with 
any  great  invention;  but  it  may  cer- 
tainly be  said  that  wireless  telegraphy 
has  passed  the  laboratory  stage. 

That  there  are  difficulties  to  be  over- 
come, it  would  be  folly  to  deny.  The 
main  requirements  of  an  efficient  sys- 
tem of  telegraphy  are:  (a)  Certainty  of 
transmission  and  reception;  (&)  accu- 
racy; (c)  speed;  (d)  secrecy.  The  last 
condition  is  largely  met  in  present-day 
cable  practice  by  the  employment  of 
codes,  cipher  and  otherwise.  From  a 
strategic  standpoint,  however,  the  pru- 
dence of  solely  relying  upon  their  non- 
decipherment  may  be  doubted.  Ex- 
perience has  shown  the  advisability  of 
laying  all-British  cables  for  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  avoiding  this  risk.  It 
may  also  be  questioned  whether  any 
existing  system  of  wireless  telegraphy 
could  successfuly  cope  with  a  code  if 
it  is  to  meet  the  other  conditions 
named.  It  would  seem,  too,  that  a 
cable  may  always  be  conceded  superi- 
ority as  a  secret  messenger  to  any  sys- 
tem which  launches  forth  signals  into 
space  without  any  guiding  line  to  en- 
sure against  straying  on  the  road.* 
Though  it  may  not  be  very  easy  to  read 
from  tuned  receivers  without  knowing 


1  Certainly  the  method  of  transmission  in 
he  wireless  system  contains  the     elements  of 


novelty.      That  is  clearly  indicated  by  the 
"Times"  correspondent  at  Halifax  where  he 
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the  "pitch"  in  advance,  laborious  trials 
could  presumably  effect  this  end,  if  the 
inducement  be  sufficiently  strong.     It 
seems,  however,   that  a  more  serious 
and  frequent  failing  of  the  new  teleg- 
raphy may  be  under  conditions  (a)  and 
(&),  owing  to  non-security  against  inter- 
ference.    The  chance  of  a  message  be- 
ing rendered  unintelligible  by  a  third 
party  is  not  a  pleasing  prospect  to  any- 
one in  the  habit  of  using  the  telegraph. 
Cables  can  be  cut  and,  if  cut,  they  can 
be  "tapped";  but  here  we  have  a  dis- 
tinct violation  of  the  law  under  nor- 
mal conditions,   besides  attracting  too 
much  attention   to    be   worth    the   at- 
tempt.    On  the  other  hand,  as  things 
stand  at  present— with  no  one  holding 
a  monopoly  of  the  atmosphere  for  tele- 
graphic purposes— there  does   not  ap- 
pear to  be  anything  to  prevent  the  use 
of  electric  waves  more  or  less  in  the 
vicinity  of  a  "wireless"  apparatus  suffi- 
ciently powerful  to  entirely  upset  its 
equilibrium.  This  would  be  a  compara- 
tively simple  matter  and  need  not  be 
observable,    even   if   a    meteorological 
disturbance  were  not  equal  to  the  oc- 
casion.    This  brings  us  to  the  broad 
question   of  patent  rights.     The   most 
important   exclusive   privilege  in   con- 
nection with  wireless  telegraphy  would 
certainly  be  that  of  sole  rights  for  the 
use  of  the  aether  of  the   atmosphere; 
and  if  no  one  can  secure  this  on  the 
ground  of  being  first  in   the  field,  it 
would  seem  that  the  prospect  of  a  per- 
fect jumble  of  aetheric  circuits  is  con- 
siderable.     This  all  points  to  serious 
disturbance   to    the    eminently    useful 
ship-to-ship  and  ship-to-shore  wireless 
systems;  and,  from  the  public  point  of 
view,  the  sooner  we  get  our  wireless 
telegraphy  under  single — or  at  any  rate 


responsible — control  and  subject  to 
proper  regulations,  the  better.  The  pro- 
posed international  agreements  may 
tend  to  meet  this  end;  and  the  early 
reservation  by  Government— or  by  def- 
inite parties  under  Government  license 
—of  the  various  prominent  points  along 
our  coast  would  also  be  advisable. 

Let  us  turn  now  to  condition  (c). 
Here  we  have  some  discrepancy  of  evi- 
dence, though  the  working  speed  of 
cables  is  fairly  well  known  and  can  be 
readily  checked.  The  working  speed 
of  a  modern  Atlantic  cable  with  all  the 
latest  apparatus,  including  the  duplex 
system,  closely  approaches  one  hun- 
dred words  per  minute,  and  is  practi- 
cally only  limited  by  the  size  of  the 
conductor  and  its  insulator  to  meet  the 
estimated  traffic  requirements.  Thus 
it  is  not  unusual  to  get  a  cablegram 
through  from  the  London  Stock  Ex- 
change to  Wall  Street  within  a  minute; 
again,  to  send  a  message  to,  and  obtain 
a  reply  from,  New  York  in  the  course 
of  ten  minutes  is  a  matter  of  everyday 
occurrence.  The  speed  by  the  Marconi 
system  is  said  to  be  practically  unaf- 
fected by  the  intervening  distance  be- 
tween the  transmitter  and  receiver.  On 
the  other  hand  it  appears  to  be  at  pres- 
ent a  comparatively  slow-working  af- 
fair, even  when  compared  with  a  cable 
of  great  length  such  as  an  Atlantic 
line.2  This  inferiority  in  speed  points 
to  the  necessity  of  a  large  number  of 
circuits  between  given  spots,  if  the 
setheric  system  is  to  form  an  active 
commercial  competitor  with  our  cables; 
land  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  a 
multiplication  of  wireless  instruments 
between  given  spots  will  interfere  with 
their  independent  working. 
But  just  as  the  strength  of  a  chain 


says:— "The  lay  observer  has,  however,  ample 
proof  of  the  great  strength  of  the  current 
used,  in  the  lightning-flash  which  accom- 
panies each  movement  of  the  operator's  hand 
and  in  the  sharp  and  continued  concussion 
that  follows,  only  to  be  compared  to  the  rapid 
firing  of  a  Maxim  gun." 


This  makes  one  wonder  what  will  be  the  ef- 
fect of  a  constant  stream  of  very  powerful 
Hertzian  waves  wafted  into  the  atmosphere. 

2  Here,  again,  however,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  the  speed  on  the  Atlantic  cable 
was  at  first  considerably  below  the  speed 
Mr.  Marconi  already  claims. 
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Is  that  of  its  weakest  link,  so  really  the 
message-carrying  capacity,  or  service, 
of  a  telegraph  system  is  largely  gov- 
erned by  its  working  arrangements 
with  connecting  systems.  These  usu- 
ally take  time  to  develop  and  improve. 
They  depend  very  much  upon  local 
conditions;  but  the  long-standing  ser- 
vice afforded  by  most  of  the  cable  com- 
panies is  now  brought  to  a  fairly  high 
state  of  efficiency.  Circumstances  over 
which  the  cable  companies  have  nd 
control  prevent  the  connecting  service 
between  London  and  this  end  of  the 
Atlantic  cables  (as  well  as  of  the  East- 
ern lines)  being  all  that  could  be  de- 
sired; but  on  the  other  side  the  connec- 
tions in  the  United  States  and  British 
North  America  are  admirable  from  a 
commercial  point  of  view.  The  Mar- 
coni Company  are  said  to  have  entered 
into  arrangements  for  a  good  "feed- 
ing" system  on  that  side;  but  so  far 
they  do  not  appear  to  have  been  able 
to  induce  the  Post  Office  to  enter  into 
similar  working  arrangements  over 
here  such  as  they  (the  Post  Office)  have 
already  with  the  cable  companies. 
Possibly  this  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  officials  of  the  Telegraph  Depart- 
ment do  not  consider  the  system  has 
proved  itself  to  be  sufficiently  reliable 
as  yet  for  regular  service  purposes; 
and  certainly  the  general  public  and 
the  lay  press  who  readily  criticise  this 
conservative  attitude  are  forgetful 
sometimes  that  they  are  not  in  a  posi- 
tion to  judge  of  the  soundness  or  other- 
wise of  the  policy  adopted,  for  the  rea- 
son that  they  do  not  know  or  under- 
stand what  constitutes  an  efficient 
telegraph  service,  and  what  are  the  na- 
ture of  the  requirements.  Neither  do 
they  appear  to  remember  that  our  ex- 
isting telegraph  facilities  are  not  alto- 
gether wanting;  and  that  in  these  cir- 
cumstances it  is  better  to  be  behind- 
hand than  "too  previous"  in  taking  up 
a  new  system— thereby  availing  our- 
selves of  the  experience  of  others.    On 


the  other  hand,  the  proverbial  slowness 
which  our  country  has  shown  in  recog- 
nizing great  inventions  is  certainly  no- 
ticeable here,  in  contrast  with  the  line 
taken  by  the  Canadian  Government  in 
the  matter.  We  are  reminded  of  what 
took  place  in  regard  to  the  establish- 
ment of  the  first  Dover-Calais  tele- 
graph. On  the  23rd  of  July,  1845,  the 
brothers  Brett  addressed  themselves  to 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  as  Prime  Minister  and 
First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  relative  to 
a  proposal  of  theirs  for  establishing  a 
general  system  of  oceanic  telegraphic 
communication.  They  were  referred  to 
the  Admiralty,  Foreign  Office,  etc.,  and 
gradually  became  immersed  in  a  de- 
partmental correspondence— more  aca- 
demic than  useful— in  which  they  were 
passed  backwards  and  forwards  from 
one  Government  office  to  another.  It 
was  a  considerable  time  before  landing 
rights  were  granted  for  the  first  Chan- 
nel line  (ultimately  laid  in  1850), 
though  the  French  showed  enthusiasm 
from  the  first.  In  the  case  of  the  new 
telegraphy  our  Post  Office  have,  it  is 
alleged,  refused  to  receive  messages 
for  subsequent  transmission  by  the 
Marconi  system.  They  have  not,  how- 
ever, defended  their  State  monopoly  to 
the  extent  of  confiscation,  as  the 
French  Government  have  in  the  case 
of  another  setheric  system  near  Cher- 
bourg—where, indeed,  it  is  only  experi- 
mental work  that  is  being  conducted! 
One  thing  is  quite  certain,  however, 
and  that  is  that  the  working  arrange- 
ments which  the  Marconi  Company 
have  entered  into  on  the  other  side  of 
their  transatlantic  system  will  be  of 
little  avail  without  similar  agreements 
with  the  Post  Office  over  here. 

But  probably  none  of  these  difficul- 
ties are  insurmountable;  and  all  may 
be  overcome  by  anyone  showing  the 
undaunted,  indomitable  perseverance 
that  Mr.  Marconi  has  in  solving  vari- 
ous problems  one  by  one.  Marconi  has 
age,  too,  on  his  side;  he  is  only  twenty- 
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seven.  Thus,  curiously  enough,  he  has 
effected  transatlantic  wireless  teleg- 
raphy at  a  period  of  life  within  a  few 
months  of  that  at  which  the  late  Sir 
Charles  Bright  laid  the  first  Atlantic 
cable.  The  incredulity  in,  and  the  op- 
position to,  the  Atlantic  cable  was,  as 
most  of  us  know,  very  considerable. 
Men  of  science,  engineers,  and  sailors 
were  all  prejudiced  against  the  line. 
Moreover,  scores  of  difficult  problems 
had  to  be  surmounted  before  the  com- 
plete success  of  to-day  was  ultimately 
achieved.  So,  too,  in  the  new  teleg- 
raphy; and  when  once  the  require- 
ments of  an  efficient  service  are  shown 
to  be  sufficiently  met,  so  soon  will  such 
a  means  be  in  immediate  demand  for 
commercial  purposes. 

Though  we  may  have  a  little  time  to 
wait  for  this  condition  of  things,  the 
enormous  utility  of  the  setheric  system 
for  maritime  and  meteorological  pur- 
poses is  already  beyond  question. 

For  all  normal  navigation  purposes, 
for  signalling  for  pilots,  for  notification 
between  ships  of  their  positions,  etc., 
the  setheric  telegraphy  should  be  in- 
valuable, and  prove  a  boon  and  a  bless- 
ing to  the  shipping  fraternity.  It 
should  also  prove  of  Incalculable  bene- 
fit to  ships  in  distress,  for  avoiding 
collisions  in  a  fog,  and  also  for  the 
issue  of  weather  reports  some  time  in 
advance  of  what  is  at  present  possible. 
There  will  no  doubt  come  a  time,  too, 
when  before  starting  on  a  sea  voyage, 
Iwe  shall  have  to  decide  between  a  boat 
in  telegraphic  touch  with  the  world,  or 
one  on  which  we  can  ensure  leaving 
the  world  behind  us.  Already  we  hear 
talk  of  a  mid-Atlantic  newspaper  and 
of  one  vessel  having  actually  taken 
401.  for  despatch  of  messages  by  the 
Marconi  system.  The  flashing  of  time 
signals  has  also  been  suggested.  In  a 
strategic  sense  it  would  seem  as 
though  the  new  method  of  rapid  com- 
munication would  be  especially  appli- 
cable to  ballooning;  and  the  writer  has 


already  pointed  to  the  setheric  system 
as  especially  adaptable  for  putting  all 
our  coast  stations  into  communication 
with  one  another,  and,  moreover,  with 
various  inland  centres  and  military  sta- 
tions. So  far  as  lightship  and  rock- 
lighthouse  communication  is  concerned, 
considering  the  length  of  time  that  has 
elapsed  since  this  method  was  recom- 
mended for  the  purpose  by  a  Commit- 
tee appointed  to  consider  and  report  on 
the  whole  subject,  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  this  work  has  been  largely  effect- 
ed by  now. 

In  the  midst  of  all  these  fields  for 
setheric  telegraphy,  one  may  perhaps 
stop  to  wonder  whether  ten  years 
hence  the  air  will  still  be  fresh  in  the 
early  morning  before  the  usual  con- 
tamination has  taken  place.  Shall  we 
still  be  able  to  enjoy  our  pre-prandial 
ride,  or  will  the  air  be  prejudicially 
charged  with  serograms? 

Turning  once  more  to  the  question  of 
between-country  telegraphy,  what  is 
now  required  is  an  extension  of  our 
telegraphic,  facilities  in  all  directions, 
partly  for  national  and  strategic  rea- 
sons, and  partly  for  commercial  use. 
As  regards  the  former  need,  it  is  sug- 
gested that  all  parts  of  the  Empire 
should  be  in  direct  telegraphic  touch 
with  each  other,  and  that  at  least  one 
circuit  should  be  all-British  in  charac- 
ter. As  regards  the  latter  need,  healthy 
competition  for  producing  an  immedi- 
ate reduction  of  rates  is  the  main  con- 
sideration. It  is  comparatively  unim- 
portant who  effects  this,  provided  that 
it  is  successfully  effected;  and  if  the 
setheric  system  can  show  itself  to  be 
equal  to  the  occasion,  so  much  the  bet- 
ter, for— partly  on  account  of  the  much 
lower  initial  outlay  involved— we  have 
evidence  that  wireless  telegraphy  is  at 
any  rate  likely  to  be  cheap  and  enter- 
prising. 

The  main  object  of  this  article  is  to 
establish  the  great  service  which  can 
be  performed  by  setheric  telegraphy  in 
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Connection  with  purely  social  messages 
such  as  have  received  no  encourage- 
ment from  the  cable  companies  until 
the  moment— possibly  a  coincidence— 
when  wireless  telegraphy  began  to  be 
at  all  "dangerous,"  and  then  only  by 
a  proposed  "social  code."  This  is  a 
class  of  message— as  well  as  some  com- 
mercial messages— which  should  be 
transmitted  at  "deferred  rates,"  as  pro- 
posed by  Sir  Edward  Sassoon  and  oth- 
ers (including  the  writer)  to  the  Cable 
Communications  Committee.  By  de- 
ferred rates  is  meant:  rates  suitable  for 
messages  of  a  non-urgent— indeed,  com- 
paratively unimportant — character,  such 
as  can  be  held  over  till  night  if  neces- 
sary. The  scope  for  messages  of  this 
class  is  open  to  wide  extension,  as  the 
writer  pointed  out  in  a  recent  address 
to  the  London  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
If,  after  attracting  their  customers, 
the  Marconi  Company  adhere  to  the 
low  rates  they  have  already  announced, 
they  should  indeed  receive  a  wide 
measure  of  support. 

But  with  the  present  condition  of 
betweeni-country  telegraphy  increased 
facilities  will,  in  the  main,  merely  in- 
crease the  demand;  and  there  is  noth- 
ing in  the  scientific  advancement  of 
setheric  telegraphy  such  as  justifies  the 
parting  with  valuable  investments  in 
cable  stocks.  So  far  from  the  annihil- 
ation of  the  cable  companies  being  im- 
minent, and  our  cables  becoming  ob- 
solete, it  would  be  as  ill-advised  to  sell 
out  of  cable  shares  as  it  was  of  those 
who  passed  gas  shares  into  wiser  pock- 
ets on  the  introduction  of  the  electric 
light  in  the  early  eighties.  The  threat- 
ened competition  of  wireless  telegraphy 
bids  nothing  but  good  for  the  general 
public  by  "waking  up"  the  cable  com- 
panies and  forcing  them  to  reduce 
their  rates,  just  as  the  electric  light 
was  the  means  of  producing  the  incan- 
descent gas  mantle.  It  is  questionable 
whether  any  of  the  improvements 
which  have  of  late  years  taken  place 


in  gas-lighting  would  ever  have  been 
known  but  for  the  introduction  of 
electricity  for  lighting  purposes.  At 
the  same  time  it  would  be  absurd  to 
imagine  that  such  an  effect  spells  dis- 
aster for  these  companies.  Improve- 
ments in  our  cable  service,  in  the  way 
of  reduced  rates,  etc.,  have  only  been 
accomplished  as  a  rule  at  the  instance 
of  competition;  but  as  often  as  not  the 
companies  have  in  the  long  run  bene- 
fited, though  they  have  not  been  suffi- 
ciently far-seeing  or  courageous  to  re- 
duce the  rates  until  practically  bound 
to.  The  panic-stricken  country  widow 
owning  cable  shares  has  unfortunately 
already  parted  with  her  property.  This 
is  largely  due  to  the  inflamed  state- 
ments in  certain  portions  of  the  lay 
press  which  are  untempered  by  a 
proper  acquaintance  with  the  subject, 
or  its  problems.  A  recent  newspaper 
article  foretold  not  only  the  immediate 
sale  of  all  the  cables  at  the  price  of 
old  iron,  but  announced  that  the  At- 
lantic Mail  Service  would  shortly  be 
rendered  unnecessary,  and  might  at 
once  be  abolished.  It  would  seem  that 
those  interested  in  either  system  are 
not  able  to  treat  the  existing  state  of 
things  in  a  temperate  spirit.  Con- 
sciously or  otherwise,  exaggeration  is 
liable  to  creep  in,  and  especially  by 
unofficial  repetition  at  the  hands  of  the 
Press.  One  of  the  difficulties  the  pub- 
lic have  to  contend  with,  in  fact,  is  that 
of  obtaining  reliable  information  on 
which  an  opinion  may  be  formed;  for 
in  nearly  every  newspaper  reference 
to  wireless  telegraphy  we  see  signs  of 
an  inspired  brief,  by  the  system  being 
definitely  "written  up"  or  "written 
down." 

It  seems  a  vast  pity  that  this  should 
be  so.  It  should  surely  be  possible  to 
appoint  a  jury  of  independent  experts 
to  test  the  value  of  the  new  telegraphy 
and  give  a  report  for  the  benefit  alike 
of  the  Government  and  the  people. 
Such   a  jury   need  not  necessarily  be 
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composed  of  gentlemen  whose  connec- 
tion with  setheric  methods  has  lacked 
expansion  either  through  insufficient 
personal  belief  or  insufficient  public 
support. 

Even  apart  from  purely  mercenary 
considerations,  there  is  perhaps  a  ten- 
dency for  those  connected  with  the 
present  methods  of  telegraphy  to  view 

The    Nineteenth    Century    and   After. 


unfavorably  any  new  system,  and  to 
rather  conclude  that  it  is  unequal  to 
the  object  aimed  at.  Though  such  ex- 
perts have  the  advantage  of  being  fully 
acquainted  with  the  requirements,  they 
do  not  always  recognize  that  these  can 
be  satisfactorily  met  in  different  ways 
—off  the  somewhat  beaten  track  that 
they  are  used  to  and  know  so  well. 
Charles  Bright. 


THE  DOWER-CHEST  OF  ANN  PONSFORD. 


I. — THE   COMING    OF   DBAYCOTT  THIBL. 

Ann  Ponsford  was  dressing  herself: 
the  day's  work  was  for  the  most  part 
done,  and  now,  after  dark,  she  was 
dressing,  though  there  was  none  to  note 
it,  since  Aaron  Neck  had  married  Rob- 
ert, his  son,  to  the  grocer's  daughter. 
Ann  did  not  trouble  her  mirror  much; 
but  once  as  she  passed  the  little  cracked 
glass  and  saw  the  face  that  looked 
proudly  back  at  her,  she  wondered  how 
Robert  liked  his  sugar-plum  wife  away 
in  the  town.  She  had  wondered  be- 
fore, for  it  was  six  years  since  Robert 
was  married, — time  enough,  she  knew 
with  the  wisdom  of  five-and-twenty, 
for  him  to  grow  used  to  the  woman, 
whatever  his  memories  of  the  face  left 
behind  at  the  Black  Horse  Inn. 

While  this  thought  was  still  in  her 
mind  she  caught  the  sound  of  horse- 
hoofs,  muffled  by  reason  of  the  snow 
which  had  been  falling  for  almost  two 
days,  but  drawing  near  to  the  house. 
She  put  out  her  light,  so  that  she 
should  be  unobserved,  and  then  looked 
out  of  the  little  window,  which 
gleamed  like  an  evil  eye  under  the 
drooping  eyebrow  of  the  thatch.  Below 
she  saw  the  yard  deep  in  snow,  but 
shining  bright  where  a  broad  streak  of 
light  reached  it  from   the  open   door- 


way. Aaron  had  the  door  wide  open, 
and  himself  stood  on  the  step.  When 
Ann's  eyes  fell  on  him  they  grew  dark 
with  anger.  A  fat  white-faced  man, 
he  was,  as  he  stood  to  receive  the 
stranger— a  thing  they  did  not  always 
do  at  the  Black  Horse,  where  strangers 
were  sometimes  not  over  welcome. 

Soon  there  was  a  calling  for  Ann 
here  and  Ann  there.  Fire  and  supper 
and  such  cheer  as  the  mean  house 
could  afford,  Ann  prepared  silently, 
pondering  the  while  on  Aaron's  reason 
—he  was  the  kind  that  has  a  reason. 
She  looked  at  the  stranger  when  she 
went  to  wait  on  him,  but  learned  little. 
He  was  not  old  nor  young,  not  ugly 
nor  handsome,— a  silent  man,  with  kind 
keen  eyes  and  straight  lips;  a  gentle- 
man, but  one  more  given  to  books  than 
to  gallantry,  though  he  crossed  the 
room  to  take  the  great  bucket  of  coal 
she  was  carrying. 

When  the  supper  was  done  Ann  went 
to  wash  dishes  in  the  out-kitchen; 
Aaron  the  while  sat  by  the  fire  in  the 
inner  room,  the  door  between  being 
shut.  But  though  it  was  shut  it  did 
not  fit  so  well  that  Ann  could  not  hear 
what  was  said  within.  Three  of  the 
Marshmen  sat  by  the  fire  with  Aaron, 
—friends  they  were,  all  of  them  deep 
in    the    contraband    trade    that    went 
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gaily  on  that  dangerous  coast.  The 
two  Rickards  and  old  John  from  the 
island,  she  guessed  them  to  be.  She 
moved  quietly,  so  they  hardly  heeded 
her  nearness;  and  though  at  first  she 
did  not  listen  to  what  they  said,  soon 
the  words  caught  heir  ear.  They  were 
speaking  of  the  stranger  it  seemed, 
Aaron  asking  them  who  they  thought 
honored  his  roof  that  night.  When 
they  could  not  guess  he  said,  "Dray- 
cott  Thirl,  Esquire,  gent.,  of  London— 
and  Old  Hall— if  he  lives  till  to-mor- 
row's light  and  makes  the  passage  to 
the  island  to  take  possession."  And 
Aaron  laughed  a  low  fat  laugh  that 
boded  no  good  to  some  one. 

But  the  Marshmen  did  not  laugh,  for 
this  Thirl  who  was  going  to  the  Old 
Hall  was  likely  to  be  no  friend  to 
them.  The  Squire  who  was  before  him 
at  the  Hall  had  been  their  friend:  he 
had  asked  no  questions  about  their  do- 
ings, stood  in  with  them  more  times 
than  one,  and  made  no  outcry  if  the 
good  French  wine  in  his  cellars  did  not 
pay  duty  to  the  king.  But  the  old 
Squire  was  dead:  he  had  died  drunk, 
as  he  had  mostly  lived,  and  bankrupt 
too.  Of  this  Thirl  who  was  to  come 
after  little  was  known  for  fact,  though 
something  for  rumor.  It  was  said  he 
had  gotten  the  place  by  usury.  It  was 
thought  he  had  interest  in  the  revenue; 
but  it  was  known,  at  least  to  Aaron 
Neck,  who  had  looked  at  him,  that  he 
was  not  one  to  wink  and  pass  by  un- 
less he  was  so  minded.  Thus  it  was 
that,  when  mine  host  gave  the  name 
of  his  guest,  the  Marshmen  swore:  all 
the  island,  as  well  as  some  on  the 
coast,  were  anxious  that  the  right  man 
— or  better  still,  no  man— should  have 
the  Old  Hall. 

"He  has  come  to  take  possession," 
Aaron  went  on  to  say.  "He  did  not 
tell  me:  he  is  not  a  genial  man,  nor 
one  to  take  a  poor  innkeeper  into  his 
confidence;  still,  this  one  knows  both 
him  and  his  business.     He  found  our 


roads  mighty  bad,— he  did  tell  me  that: 
his  servant  floundered  into  a  snow- 
drift somewhere  near  the  town,  and 
had  to  put  up  with  the  baggage  and 
hurts,  but  Mr.  Thirl  pushed  on.  It 
would  not  suit  his  book  to  stay  in  the 
neighborhood  till  his  whereabouts  got 
abroad,  would  it,  John?  He's  got  so 
far  in  safety— ten  miles  of  very  bad 
road— it's  the  devil's  own  mischief  that 
the  tide  is  up,  and  there's  no  getting 
to  the  island  by  the  causeway  when 
the  tide  is  not  at  the  lowest.  You'n 
I  could  not  cross  that  way  in  the 
snow  till  to-morrow  morning— could  we, 
John?" 

John  said  "No,"  and  laughed  sud- 
denly. 

"A  stranger  from  London  couldn't  do 
it— could  he,  John?"  Aaron  asked  sleek- 
ly. 

And  again  John  laughed.  "No,  by 
God!"  he  said. 

"Mr.  Thirl  did  not  go  down  the  river 
shore  and  take  the  ferry,"  Aaron  went 
on  to  say.  "I'm  glad  he  didn't;  'tisn't 
often  such  customers  come  to  this 
house.  But  the  men  down  there'd  been 
pleased  to  see  him— if  they'd  known 
his  name,  and  they're  good  at  guessing 
names.  They'd  been  so  pleased  they'd 
not  have  let  him  go  soon,  at  least  not 
so  far  as  the  island.  They  might  have 
took  him  off  in  the  ferry,  they'd  be 
sorry  to  disappoint  a  gentleman;  but 
it's  a  long  cry  to  the  island,— I  doubt 
if  they'd  let  him  go  so  far  as  that." 

Old  John  laughed  weezily,  but  the 
Rickards  asked  what  Aaron  was  going 
to  do. 

"Do?"  Aaron  asked,  as  one  surprised 
and  pained:  "why,  to  be  sure,  give  the 
gentleman  the  best  room  I  have— the 
big  room  at  the  back,  a  fine  room  with 
nothing  over  it  to  disturb  him.  I  hope 
nothing  will  disturb  him— gentlemen 
from  London  sleep  poorly  at  times.  I 
shouldn't  wonder  if  a  little  noise,  per- 
haps somewhere  towards  three  in  the 
morning,  might  wake  him." 
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The  Marshmen  laughed,  and  Ann  in 
setting  the  plates  in  the  rack  let  one 
slip  so  that  it  rattled  against  the  next. 
Aaron  crossed  the  kitchen  with  his 
heavy  tread;  he  opened  the  door  be- 
tween—"Come,"  he  said,  "it's  time  you 
were  done  and  gone  to  bed." 

Ann  put  the  last  plate  away  before 
she  obeyed  him,  then  she  came  out 
slowly.  Aaron  followed  her  to  the  door 
which  shut  in  the  staircase  as  in  a  cup- 
board. He  saw  her  start  up  before  he 
closed  the  door,  this  more  from  cau- 
tion than  from  fear  that  she  might 
repeat  what  she  had  heard  to  the 
stranger.  More  than  once  she  had  lent 
a  hand  to  their  schemes,  rolling  in 
casks,  and  pulling  a  better  oar  than 
ever  his  own  son  had  done.  He  would 
as  soon  trust  her  as  any  man,  but 
sooner  trust  none;  so  he  watched  her 
upstairs  and  closed  the  door  after  her. 

She  heard  the  rattle  of  the  falling 
latch,  then  the  sound  of  feet  that  re- 
treated heavily.  At  the  sound  her  eyes 
glowed  slowly  with  a  light  that  Aaron 
might  have  paused  to  see.  But  she 
did  not  turn  back,  but  went  on  up  the 
creaking  stairs  and  down  the  passage 
which  led  to  the  guest-room.  It  was 
a  large  room,  dark  and  low,  and  smell- 
ing heavily  of  the  rank  marsh  damp; 
in  this  bitter  weather  it  struck  icy  cold, 
in  spite  of  the  fire  that  sputtered  on 
the  hearth.  Ann  mended  the  fire, 
making  it  up  to  burn  an  hour  or  more; 
as  she  did  so  she  looked  around  her. 
The  room  was  but  poorly  furnished, 
skimpy  curtains  that  scarcely  covered 
the  window,  a  narrow  bed  that  would 
but  ill  fit  the  guest,  nothing  in  the 
room  which  was  worth  a  sexton's  fee 
except  the  dower-chest. 

This  chest  stood  against  the  wall:  it 
had  belonged  to  Aaron's  wife  (now 
dead),  and  by  her  had  been  willed  to 
Tobiah  the  Dissenter.  It  was  of  tulip- 
wood,  finely  inlaid,  and  made  in  the 
Netherlands  in  the  days  when  the 
Dutchmen  knew  how  to  make  fine  fur- 


niture. Very  great  in  size,  it  was  built 
no  doubt  for  some  vrouw  with  a  goodly 
dower  of  household  stuff.  It  stood  up- 
on clawed  feet,  and  in  shape  was 
bowed  outwards  like  the  figure  of  a 
cheerful  host.  It  had  two  drawers 
below,  six  feet  long  and  near  two  feet 
deep,  big  enough  for  respectable  cof- 
fins; above  was  a  cupboard  with  doors 
polished  so  that  they  shone  in  the  fire- 
light. As  Ann  looked  at  the  chest  an 
idea  came  to  her.  She  crossed  the 
room  silently;  before  she  had  not 
troubled  to  go  quietly,  now  she  went 
with  the  sure  light  tread  of  a  cat  that 
hunts.  She  opened  the  doors  and 
looked  in;  there  were  shelves  there 
close  together,  but  long  and  wide  like 
the  drawers  below,  and  all  empty  now. 
Satisfied  as  to  what  was  within,  she 
closed  the  doors  and  went  to  her  own 
room.  It  was  up  a  small  step-ladder; 
she  went  heavily,  as  if  she  were  tired 
—as  she  might  well  be.  But  when 
she  came  to  her  room  she  did  not  go 
in  and  so  to  bed;  instead  she  fastened 
the  door  on  the  outside,  and  hiding  the 
key  in  her  pocket,  went  down  again, 
silently  this  time.  At  the  foot  of  the 
ladder  she  paused  to  listen,  but  there 
was  neither  sign  nor  sound,  so  she 
went  on  again,  gliding  down  the  dark 
passage  like  a  shadow,  and  so  coming 
to  the  guest-room. 

It  was  late  that  night  before  Thirl 
went  upstairs;  Aaron  went  with  him 
carrying  a  light.  He  ushered  him  into 
the  ill-smelling  room,  and  kindled  two 
thin  candles  which  stood  on  the  man- 
tel-shelf, then  with  much  politeness  he 
bowed  himself  out.  Left  to  himself, 
Thirl  first  fastened  the  door  securely 
on  the  inside,  then  crossed  to  the  win- 
dow and  looked  out.  It  was  still  snow- 
ing fast;  he  could  see  nothing  except 
the  soft  falling  flakes,  so  he  dropped 
the  curtain  and  came  back  to  the  fire. 
He  began  to  undress,  but  he  had  only 
taken  off  his  coat  and  boots  when  a 
book  falling  from  the     pocket  of  the 
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coat  called  him  to  a  halt.  He  picked 
it  up  and  began  reading  where  it  had 
fallen  open;  soon  he  was  quite  ab- 
sorbed. 

It  must  have  been  almost  an  hour 
that  he  sat  reading;  one  thin  candle 
had  guttered  a  winding-sheet  when  at 
last  he  looked  up.  What  roused  him 
from  his  book  he  did  not  know;  some- 
thing made  him  look  first  at  the  can- 
dles and  then  across  the  room  to  the 
dower-chest.  The  house  was  very- 
quiet  by  this  time,— both  within  and 
without  was  the  all-pervading  silence 
of  snow.  But  while  he  looked  at  the 
chest  one  of  the  doors  began  to  open 
slowly,  noiselessly,  not  as  if  a  worn 
latch  gave,  but  as  if  it  were  opened 
from  within.  He  did  not  move  but 
watched,  stretching  out  a  hand  to 
possess  himself  of  the  pistol  he  had 
put  on  a  chair  near  by.  Slowly  the 
door  opened— it  was  half-way  now— 
the  other  door  had  begun  to  swing 
back  too.  He  held  the  pistol  ready,  still 
keeping  a  finger  in  his  book;  but  he 
almost  let  the  page  slip  when  the  door 
swinging  right  back  revealed  a  woman 
on  one  of  the  wide  shelves. 

He  was  not  a  man  given  to  gallantry, 
and  the  discovery  of  a  woman,  even  a 
handsome  one,  in  his  room  at  this  hour 
brought  a  flash  of  anger  to  his  eyes. 

"Is  there  anything  I  can  do  for  you, 
madam?"  he  said  in  freezing  tones, 
rising  as  he  said  it. 

Ann  climbed  from  the  shelf,  his 
words  suddenly  cutting  her. 

"Yes,"  she  said,  holding  her  head  up, 
"you  can  go,  go  now,  before  it  is  too 
late." 
"May  I  ask  why?" 
"Because  they  will  kill  you;  Aaron 
Neck  will  kill  you  before  morning. 
You  are  Mr.  Thirl?  Do  you  not  know 
they  have  no  fancy  for  your  coming  on 
the  island?  Everyone  there  and  some 
here  have  reasons  for  keeping  you 
away;  it  will  not  be  Aaron's  fault  if 
you  get  there  alive." 


Thirl  did  not  move.  "Your  pardon," 
he  said,  "but  to  whom  have  I  the 
honor  of  speaking?" 

"Ann  Ponsford,"  she  answered,  "no- 
body, less  than  nobody,  for  half  the 
name  is  not  mine  by  law." 

Thirl  looked  keenly  at  her.  "Why 
have  you  troubled  to  warn  me?"  he 
asked.    "I  am  nothing  to  you." 

"No,"  she  admitted,  "but  I  hate 
Aaron  Neck";  and  her  voice,  low  and 
steady  but  with  the  whisper  of  in- 
drawn breath,  told  Thirl  that  she  spoke 
truly. 

"You  would  save  me  to  hurt  him?— 
I  believe  you  would  save  the  devil  for 
that!" 

She  did  not  say  yes  nor  no,  but  her 
teeth  gleamed  white  over  her  lip. 

"What  am  I  to  do?"  he  inquired. 
"Saddle  my  horse  and  ride  away?— the 
roads  are  deep  in  snow,  and  I  know 
nothing  of  the  country.  Thank  you; 
but  it  suits  better  with  my  inclination 
to  stay  here  and  face  it  out." 

But  Ann  knew  of.  how  little  avail 
that  would  be.  "The  door  is  fastened 
outside,"  she  said,  and  he  striding 
across  the  room  to  try  it  found  she 
was  right,— it  had  been  fastened  noise- 
lessly while  he  read. 

"Aaron  will  come  by  way  of  the 
trap,"  she  went  on,  pointing  upwards 
to  a  trap-door  in  the  ceiling.  "If  you 
sleep,  he  will  drop  down  and  do  it 
quietly;  if  you  wake,  he  will  look 
through  and  shoot  you.  The  trap  gives 
on  to  the  flat  roof  which  is  at  the  back 
part  of  the  house— one  can  get  to  it 
easily  from  the  window  that  looks  out 
from  the  upper  thatch.  Aaron  is  more 
agile  than  any  would  think  when  mis- 
chief is  afoot.  You  must  get  out 
through  the  trap,— the  fastening  is 
broken,  so  you  can  open  it,— and  you 
must  do  it  soon,  for  Aaron  will  come 
towards  three  in  the  morning." 

Thirl  nodded;  he  began  to  see  that 
the  position  might  be  somewhat  des- 
perate.   "And  when  I  am  outside?"  he 
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asked.  "I  tell  you  plainly  that  I  have 
no  mind  to  give  up  the  Old  Hall  for 
all  the  rascals  in  the  kingdom." 

"I  have  no  mind  either,"  she  said; 
"it  would  suit  Aaron  almost  as  well 
to  have  you  gone  as  to  have  you  dead. 
You  must  go  to  Old  Hall,  and  you 
must  go  to-night.  The  tide  is  still  too 
high,  so  there  is  no  crossing  by  the 
causeway;  but  I  will  row  you  over  to 
the  island.  Oh  yes,  the  night  is  dark, 
I  know,  and  thick  with  snow;  but  I 
have  been  out  in  the  dark  before,  and 
I  know  the  channels  as  welf  as  the 
Marshmen.  If  you  trust  me,  I  will  take 
you  across." 

He  shrugged  his  shoulders.  "I  must 
trust  you,"  he  said. 

She  glanced  at  his  coat,  which  still 
lay  on  a  chair.  He  picked  it  up,  and 
with  an  apology  put  it  on.  Ann  turned 
away,  the  color  coming  under  the  clear 
darkness  of  her  skin;  the  apology— the 
mere  courtesy  of  a  gentleman— brought 
it. 

She  deadened  the  fire  till  it  was  low 
and  smouldering,  extinguished  the  can- 
dles, and  then  stood  the  biggest  chair 
in  the  room  on  the  foot  of  the  bed. 
By  this  time  Thirl  was  ready,  and  she 
held  the  chair  firmly  while  he  mounted 
on  it,  reached  up,  and  opened  the  trap. 
A  few  snowflakes  fluttered  in.  Ann 
felt  them,  then  they  ceased:  Thirl  had 
filled  the  aperture  with  his  body,  plac- 
ing his  hands  on  either  side  of  the 
frozen  roofing,  and  so  drawing  himself 
up  through  the  hole.  Then  he  leaned 
down  and  pulled  her  after  him.  Out- 
side the  snow  was  falling  as  fast  as 
ever;  the  roof  was  covered  deep,  but 
they  felt  their  way  along,  and  so  came 
to  the  edge. 

"It  is  not  so  very  high  from  the 
ground  here,"  Ann  said,  speaking  low, 
for  fear  there  should  be  any  one  be- 
hind the  dormer  window  that  looked 
darkly  down.  "There  are  bushes  be- 
low, close  growing  and  matted  by  the 
wind;    they    are    covered    thick    with 


snow,— one  might  drop  into  them  with- 
out getting  much  hurt."  As  she  spoke 
she  slid  over  the  edge  and  out  of  sight. 
For  a  moment  Thirl  paused  half 
doubtful,  then  he  followed,  and  land- 
ing in  the  deep  snowdrift  found  his 
faith  justified,  for  there  was  no  am- 
bush, only  his  guide  waiting  for  him. 
Silently  she  led  him  across  the  garden 
and  down  a  field,  the  snow  deadening 
their  steps  and  muflling  all  the  sounds 
in  the  air.  They  could  not  go  fast,  for 
the  drifts  lay  deep  by  the  hedge;  but 
at  last  they  came  to  the  water's  edge. 
In  the  darkness  he  would  have  stepped 
in  had  she  not  stopped  him. 

"Stand  still,"  she  said;  "I  will  get  the 
boat." 

He  stood,  a  figure  of  white  lost  in  the 
white  falling  cloud,  and  listened  to  the 
woolly  silence.  Soon,  however,  she 
had  the  boat  ready,  and  he  got  in  as. 
she  ordered.  He  would  have  taken  an 
oar,  but  she  said,  "No,  there  is  no 
wind;  I  can  manage  better  alone,  for  I 
know  the  tide  and  the  currents.  In 
this  darkness  I  must  go  partly  by  feel- 
ing." 

So  he  sat  still  while  she  rowed  slow- 
ly; he  felt  the  boat  throb  under  the 
steady  strokes;  he  even  felt  the  pull 
of  the  current  and  tide,  and  the  little 
eddies  setting  this  way  and  that  by 
which  she  steered  her  course.  Out  on 
to  the  black  water  they  crept  in  a 
strange  sleeping  world  where  the  great 
dark  was  very  close,  and  it  seemed  as 
if  it  were  the  Boat  of  Souls  that  felt 
its  silent  way  down  the  River  of 
Death. 

Softly  the  boat's  nose  grounded  on 
the  mud  bottom.  "We  are  aground," 
Ann  said.  "I  have  mistaken  the  place, 
and  gone  too  high  up  the  shore;  we 
must  get  off  again."  She  came  to  the 
other  end  of  the  boat,  and  putting  the 
weight  together,  pushed  off  quickly, 
for  the  tide  was  falling  fast,  and  every 
minute  was  important.  He  would  have 
helped  her,  but  she  bade  him  keep  still.. 
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"We  must  be  quiet,"  she  said, 
"sounds  carry  so  far  on  the  water." 

So  in  silence  they  went,  this  way  and 
that,  he  did  not  know  where— to  him 
it  was  like  drifting  on  an  icy  sea  of 
dreams.  On  and  on,  until  once  again 
the  boat  stopped. 

"This  is  the  old  landing-stage,"  Ann 
said,  and  he  felt  her  lean  over  to  make 
the  boat  fast. 

He  stepped  out  into  the  shallow 
water  that  felt  warmer  than  the  air. 
She  led  him  to  the  shore,  and  from 
thence  to  a  narrow  lane  where  the 
drifts  were  beyond  their  knees. 

"You  have  the  key?"  she  asked,  as 
they  floundered,  and  he  said  "Yes." 

Now  the  Old  Hall  stood  close  to  the 
shore.  On  one  side  a  waterway  ap- 
proached right  up  to  it,  but  Ann  had 
not  chosen  that  way,  for  it  was  hard 
to  strike  on  such  a  night;  moreover, 
she  was  not  at  all  sure  of  being  able 
to  make  an  entry  there.  So  she  came 
ashore  at  the  old  landing-stage,  found 
her  way  by  the  narrow  lane,  under 
the  snow-laden  trees,  to  the  chief  door. 
Of  this  Thirl  had  the  key,  though  it 
took  time  to  undo,  for  the  autumn 
damps  had  rusted  the  lock,  and  his 
hands  were  numbed  with  the  cold.  At 
last  he  had  it  open,  and  they  went  in 
together. 

"There  is  another  way  into  this 
house,"  Ann  said,  and  in  the  dark  he 
heard  her  feeling,  as  if  for  something 
she  knew  where  to  find.  Soon  he  saw 
what  it  was,  for  she  kindled  a  light, 
and  set  fire  to  a  candle  that  lay  on  an 
oaken  bench  near  the  fireplace. 

"You  seem  to  know  something  of  the 
ways  of  my  house?"  he  said. 

"Several  do,"  she  answered;  "that  is 
why  I  shall  show  you  the  other  way 
in:  you  must  make  it  fast,  and  take 
care,  or  you  will  have  other  visitors 
than  you  bargain  for." 

She  led  the  way  down  the  wide  hall, 
down  a  passage  beyond,  coming  to 
what    he    judged    to    be    the    kitchen 


parts.  He  looked  about  him  as  he 
went;  but  there  was  no  sign  of  life, 
except  when  their  shadows  came  out 
of  the  panelling,  to  be  swallowed  again 
by  the  darkness  when  the  light  passed. 
At  last  Ann  paused  by  a  heavy  door. 

"Down  here,"  she  said,  and  opened 
it,  showing  stone  steps  which  went 
downwards. 

The  air  was  clammy  and  damp, 
smelling  strongly  of  the  marsh;  but 
the  candle  burned  steadily,  and  Thirl 
followed  her  down  to  the  old  Squire's 
cellars.  For  the  most  part  they  were 
empty  now,  or  if  there  was  anything 
left  in  them  Ann  gave  the  new  owner 
no  time  to  look,  leading  from  one  to 
another,  until  she  came  at  last  to  a 
little  low  one  tucked  under  the  sea- 
ward edge  of  the  house.  Here  she 
stopped,  and  lifting  the  light,  showed 
him  an  archway  in  the  masonry  of  the 
wall.  The  brickwork  was  old— little, 
long  bricks,  such  as  the  Romans  made, 
welded  by  time  till  they  were  close  as 
stone.  *Set  in  the  arch  was  a  stout 
wooden  door  with  never  a  bolt  across 
it. 

"See,"  she  said,  "it  opens  straight  on 
to  the  great  dyke  that  runs  out  to  sea: 
a  boat  can  get  up  at  almost  any  tide. 
It  is  the  handiest  backdoor  that  ever 
man  had.  There  were  bolts"— she  low- 
ered the  light  that  he  might  see  the 
place  where  they  had  been— "but  the 
Marshmen  took  them  off  when  the  old 
Squire  died.  It  locks;  but  it  is  not  you 
nor  I  who  have  the  key  which  fits  it 
now." 

Thirl  nodded:  it  was  clear  why  the 
Marshmen  were  not  anxious  that  one 
should  come  to  the  Hall,— the  cellar 
with  the  backdoor  would  be  useful  to 
triem.  "Is  there  ice  in  the  dyke?"  he 
asked. 

"Cat  ice,"  Ann  answered;  "a  boat 
could  get  through,  unless  the  snow 
ceases  and  frost  sets  in  sharply.  But 
it  is  not  likely  any  one  will  come  to- 
night.   The  person  most  ready  to  take 
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a  boat  over  on  such  a  night  has  al- 
ready gone,  and  the  stranger,  who 
knew  the  place  so  ill  that  he  ventured 
to  be  her  passenger,  with  her."  And 
she  laughed  a  little  at  the  thought  of 
Aaron's  rage  when  he  found  her  gone. 
"Now  I  will  go,"  she  said.  "You  will 
find  something  of  food  and  firing  in  the 
house;  the  Marshmen  brought  it  here 
in  case  of  need.  You  must  take  what 
you  want  and  hold  what  you've  got— 
if  you  can." 

He  stood  irresolute  by  the  door  of  the 
cellar.  "Where  will  you  go?"  he  asked. 

"Back,"  she  answered. 

"You  have  been  a  long  time  gone; 
they  will  have  missed  you,— they  will 
suspect." 

"They  will  give  me  the  warmer  wel- 
come." 

In  the  candle-light  her  face  was  fine 
in  its  defiance:  Thirl  could  not  but  note 
it. 

"If,"  he  said.  "Aaron  Neck  would  kill 
me  for  coming  to  the  Old  Hall,  what 
would  he  do  to  you  for  bringing  me 
here?" 

She  shrugged  her  shoulders.  "I  would 
as  lief  die  one  way  as  another,"  she 
answered. 

But  Thirl  said  decidedly,  "You  will 
not  leave  this  house  to-night  unless 
you  can  give  me  your  word  you  have 
some  place  to  go  to." 

"I  have  no  place  and  no  people.  My 
father  was  such  as  you  are,  and  my 
mother  disgraced  by  his  distinction,  so 
I  have  no  kin.  Martha  Neck's  charity 
gave  me  home  and  work  when  I  was 
little,  and  Aaron  Neck  gives  it  me  now 
that  I  can  do  woman's  work,  and 
man's  work  too,  for  no  wages." 

"Then  you  will  stay  here,"  so  Thirl 
said.  "You  have  cast  in  your  lot,  and 
you  must  abide  by  it  for  the  pres- 
ent." 

Ann  looked  at  the  bricked  archway. 
"It  will  take  time  to  make  that  way 
secure,"  she  said  thoughtfully.  "Two 
would  be  better  than  one— two  could 


hold  this  house  till  help  came.  Where 
is  your  servant?" 

"At  an  inn  near  the  town:  it  may  be 
some  days  before  he  can  travel." 

She  considered  a  moment,  then,  "I 
will  stay  till  help  comes,"  she  said. 

"You  will  stay  till  I  can  dispose  of 
you  safely,"  he  answered. 

Then  they  fell  to  work,  and  having 
gulled  the  lock  with  wood  splinters,  set 
to  piling  old  timbers  and  rubbish, 
whatever  they  could  lay  hands  upon, 
against  the  door.  It  took  time,  but 
they  worked  with  a  will,  silently,  yet 
with  a  co-operation  not  always  to  be 
found  among  talkers. 

When  they  had  stacked  all  they 
could  find  Ann  said,  "Now  we  will  get 
the  casks  in.  There  are  great  casks, 
for  the  most  part  empty,  in  the  cellars 
we  have  passed:  we  will  get  them  in 
and  set  them  close  up  against  the 
wall.  Casks  set  up  close  together  are 
ill  things  to  shift,  and  noisy  too;  we 
should  hear  if  any  touched  them.  We 
will  fill  this  little  cellar:  there  are 
plenty,  and  I  know  how  to  move 
them." 

Here  Thirl  found  she  spoke  no  more 
than  the  truth:  she  shifted  them  with 
the  ease  of  one  who  had  helped  at  the 
unlading  of  more  than  one  cargo.  Sep- 
arately they  rolled  them  in,  packing 
them  till  the  low  cellar  was  wellnigh 
filled.  Then,  when  the  last  was  in  and 
all  as  secure  as  they  could  make  it, 
they  came  out  together,  and  Thirl 
locked  the  door  with  hands  that  bled 
from  the  unwonted  work. 

II. — THE   COMING   OF   TOBIAH  THE   DIS- 
SEHTEK. 

Before  Martha  Neck  died  she  be- 
queathed, as  has  been  said,  the  dower- 
chest  of  tulip-wood  to  Tobiah  the  Dis- 
senter. It  was  not  likely  that  it  would 
be  of  much  use  to  him,  but  it  was  the 
only  thing  of  value  she  possessed,  and 
he  was  the  only  person,  besides  Ann 
Ponsford,  who  had  been  of  comfort  to 
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her  in  her  declining  years.  She  could 
not  leave  the  chest  to  Ann,  for  that, 
she  felt,  would  be  giving  it  into  Aaron's 
hands  under  another  name.  She  had 
no  daughter  to  take  it,  and  for  Sacris- 
sa  Viney,  her  son's  wife,  she  had 
no  fancy.  So  to  Tobiah,  who  had  at 
least  given  her  ghostly  comfort,  she 
left  it. 

That  was  before  Michaelmas;  but 
though  it  was  now  after  the  first  snow, 
Tobiah  had  not  yet  got  it.  He  had 
spoken  to  Aaron  about  it  after  a  decent 
interval,  and  Aaron  had  said  that  he 
would  himself  bring  it  to  the  town 
when  he  came  with  his  cart  for  sup- 
plies. But  when  Aaron  came  he  did 
not  bring  it,  but  went  instead  to  To- 
biah's  house  and  explained  that  it  was 
the  fault  of  the  rascally  joiner  who 
was  still  at  work  fitting  a  hinge.  To- 
biah thanked  Aaron  for  his  trouble, 
and  said  he  would  send  to  fetch  the 
dower-chest  himself. 

This  Aaron  would  not  have:  he  was 
coming  to  town  again  soon,  and  would 
bring  it  then.  But  he  did  not  come, 
for  the  rain  set  in  and  the  roads  were 
heavy  beyond  belief;  indeed,  that  au- 
tumn was  the  wettest  in  memory.  So 
time  went  on,  and  the  chest  did  not 
come:  for  one  reason  or  another  it  was 
always  coming  but  never  arriving.  A 
friend  of  Tobiah's  came  past  the  Black 
Horse  once,  but  it  was  found  that  his 
cart  was  too  small  to  take  it.  A  friend 
of  Aaron's  came  by,  but  it  was  during 
the  frost  when  the  men  were  all  out 
after  wild-duck  and  there  was  no  one 
to  lift  it,  so  it  still  remained  in  the 
guest-room. 

But  on  the  very  night  when  Ann 
found  a  use  for  it  Tobiah  himself 
came.  He  had  been  visiting  for  pur- 
poses of  exhortation  several  backsli- 
ders who  lived  between  the  town  and 
the  coast.  This  had  taken  him  two 
days,  for  the  snow  had  set  in  and  im- 
peded his  going.  It  was  late  when  he 
reached  the  Black  Horse;  Ann  had  long 
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gone  upstairs,  and  so  knew  nothing  of 
his  arrival. 

It  is  possible  Aaron  was  as  little 
pleased  to  see  Tobiah  that  night  as  any 
man,  except  perhaps  an  excise  officer. 
Nevertheless  he  made  himself  pleasant, 
for  he  had  always  remembered  to  act 
as  an  amiable  and  somewhat  religious 
man  before  the  Dissenter.  It  was 
clearly  impossible  that  one  should  be 
turned  from  the  door  that  night,  so 
Aaron  put  a  good  face  on  it  and  made 
the  uninvited  guest  welcome.  He  told 
him  that  he  was  grieved  to  say  he  had 
no  bed  to  spare.  "But,"  said  he,  "if 
you  will  be  content  to  lie  by  the  kitch- 
en fire,  why,  you  are  more  than  wel- 
come to  it." 

"Nay,  brother,"  Tobiah  answered,  "I 
want  nothing  better.  I  am  a  mighty 
sleeper.  A  good  conscience  and  hard 
walking  in  this  weather  would  make 
the  chimney  itself  a  bed  of  down.  I 
shall  sleep  well  here,  with  God's  bless- 
ing." 

Aaron  devoutly  hoped  he  might,  for 
he  had  business  of  his  own  that  night 
which  would  not  be  the  better  for  To- 
biah's handling.  However,  as  luck 
would  have  it,  Tobiah  was  roused  be- 
fore morning,  and  that  by  a  most 
mighty  outbreak  of  swearing.  For  a 
little  he  lay  in  the  dark  listening,  not 
yet  awake  and  half  convinced  that  he 
must  be  dreaming.  But  soon  he  was 
assured  that  he  was  awake,  and  that 
his  ears  were  indeed  being  assailed 
with  vile  profanity  which,  coming  from 
an  ignorant  man  without  imagination, 
was  but  of  a  poor  and  low  order. 

Tobiah  drew  on  his  boots  hastily, 
and  without  waiting  to  take  off  the 
conical  red  nightcap  which  he  carried 
with  him  in  the  cold  weather,  started 
to  see  what  the  noise  might  mean. 

"Hey,  brother!"  he  shouted  before 
he  reached  the  kitchen  door,  "what  is 
this  ungodly  confusion,  and  why  this 
villanous  and  profane  riot  in  a  Chris- 
tian house?" 
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The  swearing  had  to  an  extent 
ceased,  but  he  could  hear  voices  in 
talk,  so  he  got  the  door  open  and  came 
out  to  see.  Without,  in  the  passage- 
way, he  saw  Aaron  Neck  and  old 
John.  John  was  white  with  snow,  as 
if  he  had  but  lately  come  in,  and 
Aaron,  though  the  hour  was  after  three 
in  the  morning,  was  fully  dressed  as 
he  had  been  last  night. 

"What's  the  to-do?"  Tobiah  demand- 
ed, and  old  John,  muttering  savagely, 
turned  away  like  one  who  could  not 
answer.  But  Aaron  was  more  equal 
to  the  occasion. 

"To-do  enough,"  he  said  to  Tobiah, 
but  with  his  little  swine's  eyes  on 
John.  "A  villain  came  to  my  house  last 
night;  I  gave  him  my  best,  bed  and 
board,  and  now,  now  he  has  gone." 

Tobiah  clucked  with  his  tongue. 
"Has  he  taken  ought  with  him?"  he 
asked. 

"Ay,  that  he  has,"  Aaron  answered; 
"he  has  carried  off  a  wench,  as  fine  and 
strong  a  woman  as  one  need  want  to 
see.  Carried  her  off  against  her  will, 
to  what  evil  purpose  the  devil  only 
knows." 

"Ann  Ponsford?"  asked  Tobiah,  who 
knew  something  of  her.  "Is  it  she? 
Then,  good  brother,  mark  my  word,  it 
it  with  her  will  that  she  has  gone  and 
not  against  it,— the  devil  himself  could 
not  easily  take  her  against  it." 

"With  it  or  against  it,"  Aaron  re- 
plied, "it  is  all  one  to  me.  She  has 
gone,  he  has  seduced  her,  she  is  gone 
with  him,  and  I  am  responsible  before 
the  Lord.  She  was  as  a  daughter  to 
me" — so  he  went  on,  with  almost  a  sob 
in  his  sleek  voice. 

Old  John  must  have  been  moved  too, 
for  he  cleared  his  throat  noisily, 
though  some  might  have  said  the  sound 
was  as  near  laughter  as  crying.  But 
with  Aaron  there  could  be  no  mistake, 
and  Tobiah  made  none.  "We  must  get 
her  back,"  he  said;  "she  can't  have 
gone  far— we  will  catch  up  with  them 


soon.  They  cannot  have  started  long 
if  the  noise  of  their  going  woke  you." 

"It  did  not,"  Aaron  answered;  "a 
feeling  woke  me,  a  strange  uneasy  feel- 
ing as  of  something  wrong,  a  warning 
from  on  High  it  must  have  been,  but 
I  disregarded  it  until  too  late.  I  told 
myself  there  was  nothing  amiss,  and 
lay  as  long  as  I  could;  but  at  last  I 
was  obliged  to  get  up  and  see,  and  then 
it  was  too  late-^-they  were  gone." 

"But  they  cannot  have  gone  far," 
Tobiah  persisted.  Though  he  was  a 
great  believer  in  help  from  on  High, 
he  also  believed  in  man  taking  a  hand 
in  the  business  toward.  "On  such  a 
night  as  this  where  could  they  have 
gone?  how  could  they  escape  by  the 
roads?" 

"They  have  escaped  by  the  water," 
John  growled.  "They  have  gone  over 
to  the  island,  and  are,  without  doubt, 
snug  and  warm  in  the  Old  Hall,  which 
house  he  has  gotten  by  usury— bad  luck 
to  him!" 

"By  the  water!"  Tobiah  cried.  "So 
much  the  better;  we  can  take  to  the 
water  too." 

"Not  to-night,"  John  said.  "It  is 
dark  as  pitch  and  full  of  snow;  there 
is  no  one  but  Ann  Ponsford  would 
venture  to  cross  to-night,  and  few  who 
knew  the  channel  would  venture  with 
her.  Morevover,  though  we  have  rea- 
son enough  for  wanting  the  man,  it  is 
one  thing  to  tackle  him  here  and  an- 
other to  beard  him  in  his  own  house. 
I'm  not  over  good  at  law,  but  I  know 
better  than  to  break  into  a  man's  house, 
and  that  a  gentleman's.  No.  He's  got 
there;  he  must  stop  there  for  the  pres- 
ent, though  I'm  not  for  saying  there 
mayn't  be  an  accident  some  day  in  the 
open  or  on  the  water " 

A  part  of  this  was  as  Greek  to  To- 
biah, who  knew  of  no  reason  for  want- 
ing Thirl  except  the  one  that  he  had 
borne  off  Ann  Ponsford.  and  certainly 
no  reason  why  he  should  not  be  fol- 
lowed to  his  own  house  and  forced  to 
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surrender  her  there  as  well  as  in  an- 
other place.  He  said  so  with  some 
plainness,  and  Aaron,  knowing  his  man 
and  fearing  complications,  cut  in— "We 
must  leave  it  in  the  hands  of  the  Lord 
for  the  night;  we  cannot  cross  till  day- 
light." 

Tobiah  agreed;  he  could  do  nothing 
else,  for  these  men  knew  the  place  and 
its  dangers  better  than  he.  "I  will 
come  with  you  to-morrow,"  he  said; 
"the  Lord  has  sometimes  given  me  vic- 
tories over  the  Devil,— it  is  possible  I 
may  prevail.  Come  within  by  the  fire, 
and  tell  me  about  this  son  of  Belial, 
so  that  I  may  be  prepared  for  the  at- 
tack." 

Aaron  sent  old  John  off  to  bed,  then 
came  and  sat  down  by  the  kitchen  fire. 
Tobiah  sat  opposite,  his  red  night-cap 
still  on  his  head,  asking  questions,  not 
only  as  to  Thirl  but  also  as  to  the  Old 
Hall  and  the  way  it  could  best  be 
reached.  As  he  spoke,  Aaron  began  to 
see  that  the  Dissenter  might  serve  him 
better  than  the  Marshmen.  It  is  true 
he  could  likely  rouse  them  to  attack 
Thirl  even  in  his  own  house,  though, 
as  old  John  said,  at  present  they  had 
little  stomach  for  it.  But  in  the  mat- 
ter of  Ann  Ponsford  they  were  not  to 
be  relied  on;  she  was  a  woman,  and 
they  would  not  touch  her.  Moreover, 
there  were  some  that  said  he  had  used 
her  ill,  and  so  deserved  ill  at  her 
hands.  Thirl  might  meet  with  Fate 
by-and-by,  but  Ann  would  not  unless 
he  stirred,  and  it  was  with  Ann  he 
most  wished  to  settle.  He  smiled  the 
slow  smile  that  scarcely  wrinkled  his 
big  white  face  as  he  thought  how  he 
would  settle,  and  how  well  Tobiah 
might  serve  as  a  decoy.  The  good  man 
was  so  zealous  in  the  cause  of  right- 
eousness, he  would  take  her  away  by 
force  if  need  be  from  him  whom  he 
deemed  her  betrayer.  So  thinking, 
Aaron  led  the  talk  this  way  and  that: 
Very  pious  and  grieved  was  he,  seldom 
looking  at  Tobiah,   and  only   towards 


morning  leaning  forward  to  touch  his 
knee. 

"Save  Ann  Ponsford  for  me,"  he  said, 
"and  you  shall  take  the  dower-chest 
back  with  you:  you  shall  take  it  in 
my  new  cart  and  with  the  brown  cob 
to  draw  it,  no  matter  how  the  roads 
may  be." 

"I  am  obliged  to  you,  brother,"  To- 
biah answered,  "but  I  should  do  jus- 
tice without  that  kindness,  the  Lord 
helping  me.  Now  let  us  to  sleep  a 
while;  the  night  is  nearly  spent,  and  it 
were  as  well  to  start  fresh  to  such  an 
enterprise." 

So  to  sleep  Tobiah  went,  and  to 
breakfast  in  the  morning  before  it  was 
light. 

As  soon  as  ever  it  was  judged  wise, 
Tobiah  and  Aaron  set  out  with  John 
to  row  them  to  the  island.  The  tide 
had  fallen  considerably,  so  that  it  was 
possible  to  cross  by  way  of  the  cause- 
way which  joined  the  island  to  the 
mainland.  But  it  was  deemed  better 
not  to  go  that  way,  for  it  landed  one 
some  distance  from  the  Old  Hall,  and 
the  roads  were  so  blocked  with  snow 
as  to  be  but  bad  going.  So  the  three 
rowed  over,  as  Ann  and  Draycott  Thirl 
had  done  before  them. 

They  crossed  the  strip  of  sea,  head- 
ing for  the  deep  channel  which  ran 
through  the  marsh,  now  left  bare  by 
the  tide.  This  channel  brought  them 
straight  to  the  landing-stage  had  they 
followed  it  right  up;  but  they  did  not, 
— they  turned  into  a  narrow  water-way 
which  bore  off  to  the  right  and  joined 
the  great  dyke  that  ran  out  to  sea  close 
to  the  Old  Hall.  Up  this  they  went, 
forcing  their  way  through  the  cat  ice, 
intending  to  try  the  backdoor,  although 
Aaron  did  not  expect  to  effect  an  en- 
trance there.  He  was  not  disappoint- 
ed when  he  found  Ann  had  prepared 
for  their  coming  and  made  that  way 
secure. 

"We  must  go  to  the  front  of  the 
house,"  Tobiah  said.     "I  will  demand 
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admittance,  and  also  reason  with  the 
young  woman." 

Old  John  rapped  out  an  oath  (for 
which  Tobiah  reproved  him).  "Sooner 
.you  than  me  for  the  front  of  the 
nouse,"  said  he. 

The  snow  had  ceased  by  this  time, 
so  that  against  the  whiteness  of  the 
country  a  man  was  a  good  mark,  and 
Ann,  as  the  old  man  knew,  was  a  dead 
shot.  It  was  likely,  too,  that  Thirl 
could  handle  arms. 

"Tut!"  Tobiah  answered.  "Why 
should  they  shoot?  They  will  not  at- 
tack us  more  than  we  them.  We  are 
not  cannibal  savages,  either  the  one  or 
the  other;  of  us.  We  do  not  come  to 
harm— only  to  reason  forcibly  for 
righteousness." 

John  muttered  something,  growling; 
but  Aaron  said  smoothly,  "That  is 
quite  true,  friend  Tobiah,  and  it  were 
well  that  it  should  be  you  to  say  it. 
You  are  the  man  best  fitted  to  reason 
with  Ann  on  account  of  your  godly  life 
and  the  great  power  of  your  argu- 
ments. We  will  wait  among  the  trees, 
but  go  you  to  the  house  front." 

This  plan  exactly  pleased  Tobiah,  for 
if  the  good  man  had  a  weakness  it  was 
just  an  inclination  to  play  not  only  the 
cornet,  flute,  harp,  sackbut,  psaltery, 
and  dulcimer  himself,  but  also  all  the 
other  instruments  of  music.  Accord- 
ingly, when  they  reached  the  landing- 
stage,  he  hopped  ashore  in  haste  and 
ploughed  his  way  up  the  lane,  taking 
such  great  strides  in  spite  of  the  deep 
snow  that  Aaron  found  it  quite  easy 
to  follow.  Old  John  did  not  come.  "I'm 
going  home,"  he  said;  "you  can  take 
the  boat  back  yourselves,"  and  he 
turned  off  by  the  sea-wall. 

Aaron  did  not  seem  vexed  by  this, 
and  Tobiah  hardly  noticed  it.  He  was 
already  well  on  his  way  up  the  lane. 
The  gate  of  the  Old  Hall  they  could 
not  open;  it  was  blocked  with  a  drift 
full  six  feet  deep,  but  Tobiah  floun- 
dered through  and  climbed  over,  then 


took  his  way  up  the  drive  and  came  to 
the  house  front.  Here  Aaron  fell  away 
from  him,  sneaking  off  among  the 
trees,  and  there  waiting  out  of  ear-shot 
of  what  passed  by  the  house  front. 

Those  within  the  house  were  not  alto- 
gether unprepared  for  some  one's  com- 
ing, though  not  certain  that  any  would 
come.  Ann  knew  that  the  Marshmen 
would  hardly  of  themselves  venture  to 
lawlessly  break  into  a  house;  but  she 
also  knew  that  Aaron  was  able  to  urge 
them  to  it,  and  might  well  do  so  in  his 
rage.  Accordingly  she  warned  Thirl 
to  be  prepared.  This  much  earlier, 
about  the  time  when  they  finished 
their  work  in  the  cellar. 

He  stretched  his  tired  arms  and  said, 
"They  will  not  come  while  it  is  dark, 
I  suppose?" 

"No,"  she  answered,  and  suddenly  re- 
membering the  hours  that  lay  before 
the  tardy  winter's  dawn,  felt  awkward 
and  at  odds. 

Thirl  did  not  seem  to  notice  it.  "So 
much  the  better,"  he  said;  "you  can 
rest  a  while,— you  must  need  it.  I  hope 
the  Marshmen  have  been  so  good  as  to 
leave  enough  of  the  old  Squire's  things 
to  make  you  tolerably  comfortable." 

"I  don't  know,"  she  answered.  "I 
know  nothing  of  the  house  except  the 
hall  and  cellar." 

"Nor  I,"  he  said.     "Let  us  explore." 

And,  taking  the  candle  from  her,  he 
led  the  way  up  the  dark  stairs  into  a 
wide  gallery  above.  Here,  where  their 
steps  echoed  loudly,  closed  doors  shut 
in  large  rooms,  and  passages  led  away 
into  darkness.  Thirl  tried  a  door  and 
found  it  fastened;  another,  and  found 
the  room  behind  it  dismantled.  Then 
he  started  down  a  passage. 

"Let  us  see  where  this  goes,"  he  said. 

The  way  widened  as  they  went, 
turned  a  little,  descended  two  steps, 
ascended  three,  then,  when  they  had 
come  to  the  far  part  of  the  house, 
broadened  into  a  wide  place  with  three 
doors  opening  from  it.     Thirl   opened 
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the  first,  and,  holding  the  light  high, 
looked  in  at  the  dark  wainscot,  the 
curtained  bed,  and  shuttered  windows. 

"The  accommodation  is  poor,"  he 
said;  "can  you  make  shift  here  for  an 
hour  or  two?" 

He  handed  her  what  was  left  of  the 
candle  as  he  spoke.  She  took  it,  and 
not  till  after  the  door  was  closed  re- 
membered that  he  had  no  light.  She 
turned  quickly,  thinking  to  call  after 
him;  then  she  changed  her  mind,  and 
stood  listening  to  the  sound  of  his  re- 
treating steps  and  the  clank  of  the 
sword  he  wore.  At  last  even  that 
sound  ceased,  and  silence,  unbroken  by 
so  much  as  the  scamper  of  rats  or  the 
creak  of  timbers,  fell  on  the  house 
again. 

Ann  slept  for  several  hours,  but 
awoke  before  dawn,  not  so  very  much 
after  the  time  she  usually  rose  to  set 
about  her  household  work.  She  got  up 
now,  and  before  long  found  her  way 
back  to  the  chief  stairs  and  so  to  the 
hall  and  kitchen.  Here  she  opened  the 
shutters  and  let  in  the  blue  glimmer  of 
the  snow,  which  had  ceased  to  fall,  but 
lay  smooth  and  white  over  everything. 
She  looked  out  a  moment,  then  went 
to  the  cellar  and  fetched  some  of  the 
dry  wood  and  turf  stored  there,  and 
set  about  kindling  a  fire.  She  was  still 
busy  with  it  when  she  heard  a  step 
behind  her,  and  looking  round  she 
made  out  Thirl  in  the  lessening  gloom. 

"Permit  me,"  he  said;  and  taking 
the  wood  from  her  hands,  he  kindled 
the  fire  himself,  as  one  who  has  the 
best  right. 

Ann  hesitated  a  moment,  then  yielded 
her  place,  and  went  to  fetch  the  smoked 
bacon  and  ship's  biscuits  which  had 
been  stored  away  by  the  smugglers  for 
the  use  of  one  who  had  been  forced 
to  lie  hid  for  a  little.  She  set  them  on 
the  table,  with  such  cups  and  plates 
as  she  could  find.  Or  rather,  she  would 
have  done  so,  only  Thirl,  who  now  had 
the  fire  blazing  merrily,  took  them  from 


her,  and  placing  a  chair  before  the 
hearth,  asked  her  to  be  seated. 

"Why  do  you  not  let  me  serve  you?" 
she  asked;  "I  am  a  servant." 

"Not  here,"  he  answered,  and  she 
lowered  her  eyes:  it  was  true,  she  was 
his  guest— the  guest  of  a  man  not  yet 
forty,  and  of  a  station  far  other  than 
her  own. 

"We  are  companions  in  misfortune," 
he  said;  "but  it  is  always  the  man's 
right  to  serve." 

She  sat  down,  but  with  her  back  half 
turned  to  him. 

"May  I  offer  you  some  of  the  Marsh- 
men's  ham?"  he  asked;  "it  looks  excel- 
lent." 

She  turned  about.  "It  is  from 
Aaron's  pig,"  she  said,  for  the  sake  of 
saying  something.   "I  cured  it  myself." 

"That  is  a  guarantee,"  he  said,  cut- 
ting away. 

"I  am  not  so  sure,"  she  answered; 
"I  have  no  taste  for  pickling— I  only  do 
it  from  sheer  necessity."  Then  some- 
thing prompted  her  to  follow  his  lead, 
and,  "May  I  pour  you  a  cup  of  pump- 
water?"  she  said;  "that  too  looks  ex- 
cellent." 

"It  should  be,"  he  returned;  "it  is 
from  my  own  pump." 

After  they  had  finished  their  meal 
they  cleared  away  the  things,  talking 
the  while,  not  now  of  the  chances  of 
attack  but  of  the  little  book  which  had 
bulged  Thirl's  pocket.  It  was  the  play 
of  "Julius  Caesar,"  which,  it  seemed, 
Ann  knew  as  well  as  he— for  the  curate 
of  the  parish  had  given  her  some  edu- 
cation. This  in  the  days  when  Aaron, 
and  so  perforce  his  wife,  were  good 
church  people.  It  seemed  she  had  more 
taste  for  books  than  pickling  hams, 
although  the  ham  was  good  enough  of 
its  kind. 

When  they  had  put  everything  in 
place  again,  Thirl  proposed  that  they 
should  look  over  the  house  and  see  if 
it  had  other  backdoors  of  convenience. 
But  they  had  no  more  than  reached  the 
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hall  when  a  hail  from  without  brought 
them  to  a  halt. 

"It  seems  the  Marshmeu  are  here 
already,"  Thirl  said. 

"Yes,"  Ann  answered,  "but  in  the 
front:  it  is  strange  they  should  come 
to  the  front  and  call" 

Thirl  agreed  but  said,  "It  is  at  least 
civil  of  them  to  make  themselves 
known.  I  will  go  and  hear  what  they 
have  to  say." 

He  went  upstairs  to  a  room  at  the 
extreme  end  of  the  house  front.  This 
room  had  a  window  that  looked  on  the 
side  as  well  as  one  in  the  front;  but 
he  did  not  spare  a  glance  for  the  side. 
Ann,  however,  who  had  her  doubts  as 
to  the  reason  of  the  outcry  in  front 
went  to  another  room  near  by  and 
looked  out  among  the  trees.  At  first 
she  saw  no  one:  the  trees  were  thick, 
and  so  snow-laden  that  it  was  hard  to 
see  among  them.  But  her  eyes  were 
keen,  and  after  a  little  she  caught 
sight  of  something  that  moved,  and 
more  by  its  movements  than  its  shape 
she  made  out  that  it  was  Aaron  Neck. 
As  soon  as  she  was  sure  of  this  she 
went  to  warn  Thirl  to  be  careful  how 
he  entered  into  negotiations  with  those 
in  front. 

He,  in  the  meantime,  had  looked  out 
and  seen  Tobiah  standing  in  the  snow. 
Being  a  stranger  in  the  place,  he  did 
not  know  Tobiah  from  Adam  (except 
for  the  difference  of  dress),  and  so  had 
no  idea  of  the  man's  moral  standing, 
and  took  him  to  be  as  big  a  rascal  as 
the  Marshmen. 

"Ho!  Sinners  within!"  Tobiah  hal- 
looed. "Son  of  Belial  and  thankless 
daughter  of  deceit,  I  would  speak  with 
you!" 

Thirl  opened  the  window  a  little 
way.  "You  can  speak  with  me,"  he 
said. 

Tobiah  saw  him.  "You  are  there, 
are  you?"  he  cried.  "Well,  then,  listen 
to  me,  and  at  once  bring  forth  the 
woman." 


"The  woman?"  Thirl  said,  clearly 
amazed. 

"Yes,  the  woman,"  Tobiah  answered 
— "the  woman  you  have  with  you  in 
the  house.  Yield  her  up,  I  say,  and 
that  immediately!" 

"For  what?"  Thirl  asked. 

"That  I  may  take  her  to  Aaron  Neck. 
The  Lord— and,  peradventure,  a  ser- 
vant of  His— will  deal  with  you,  but 
Aaron  will  deal  with  this  erring  daugh- 
ter." 

"I  will  see  him  damned  first!"  so 
Thirl  answered,  and  closed  the  win- 
dow. 

Tobiah  snorted  angrily  at  the  closing 
of  the  window,  which  did  not,  how- 
ever, prevent  his  speech,— only  led  him 
to  shout  the  louder.  "See  him  damned 
you  certainly  will,"  he  called,  "if  such 
a  fate  could  befall  a  good  man;  for 
you  will  be  there,  you  will  most  cer- 
tainly be  there." 

Thirl  made  no  answer,  but  stood 
looking  at  Tobiah,  who,  for  warmth, 
wore  his  night-cap  under  his  flapping 
hat,  so  that  the  crimson  rim  showed 
above  his  ears. 

"Do  you  defy  me?"  Tobiah  asked. 
"It  is  against  the  law!  It  is  abduction 
to  carry  a  young  woman  off  and  hold 
her  from  her  friends!  How  long  do 
you  think  you  will  hold  her  in  defiance 
of  God  and  the  law?" 

"As  long  as  I  choose." 

"No,  you  will  not!  By— by  all  the 
wicked  oaths  that  wicked  men  swear, 
you  will  not!  She  will  return  with  me, 
and  that  soon,  to  Aaron  Neck!" 

"She  will  do  no  such  thing.  I  will 
marry  her  first!" 

"Marry  her?"  Tobiah  stopped  sud- 
denly: he  had  started  to  plunge 
through  the  snow  towards  the  door. 
"If  you  marry  her,  that  puts  another 
complexion  on  the  matter." 

It  was  at  that  moment  that  Ann 
came  into  the  room,  and  so  heard  To- 
biah's  voice,  which  was  like  none 
other. 
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"Tobiah  the  Dissenter!"  she  ex- 
claimed, looking  out  of  the  window. 
"What  is  he  here  for?" 

Tobiah  saw  her.  "Frail  daughter  of 
frailty,"  he  said,  "I  have  come  to  take 
you  home  to  Aaron  Neck  and  a  godly 
life." 

"She  will  not  go,"  Thirl  said  curtly, 
his  hand  on  the  window  that  Ann  had 
opened. 

"Then  you  will  marry  her,"  Tobiah 
retorted.  "He  says  he  will  marry  you 
sooner  than  let  you  go:  he  will  do  one 
or  the  other." 

Ann  turned  upon  Thirl  with  anger  in 
her  eyes.  "You  had  best  beware  what 
you  are  saying,"  she  said,  "at  least  to 
that  man." 

"It  is  not  my  custom  to  say  more 
than  I  am  ready  to  do,"  Thirl  an- 
swered. 

Tobiah  could  see  they  spoke  to  one 
another,  though  he  could  not  hear  what 
passed.  "Let  me  into  the  house,"  he 
said. 

Ann  stooped  to  the  opening  of  the 
window.  "What  are  you  doing  in  this 
affair?"  she  asked;  "it  is  not  yours." 

"It  is  the  Lord's,"  he  answered;  "I 
have  His  commission." 

"Has  Aaron  Neck  His  commission  to 
lurk  in  the  trees  and  level  his  gun  at 
a  window,  when  the  flapping  of  a  cur- 
tain makes  him  think  he  may  put  a 
charge  of  shot  into  a  woman's  body?" 

So  she  sneered,  and  Thirl's  hand 
drew  her  back.  "Do  you  mean  that?" 
he  asked. 

She  nodded,  and  his  hand  felt  for  his 
pistol.  But  she  stayed  him.  "Do  not," 
she  said;  "it  is  a  pity  to  begin— he  will 
not  here.  It  would  be  only  a  passing 
spasm  of  fury  with  him  when  he 
thought  he  saw  me,"  and  she  went  to 
the  door. 

"Stay  here,"  he  commanded.  "Who 
is  this  rascal  in  front?"  he  asked. 

"Tobiah  the  Dissenter,"  she  an- 
swered. "He  is  a  good  enough  man 
of  his  sort,  a  dweller  in  the  town,  hav- 


ing neither  part  nor  lot  with  the  smug- 
glers and  Marshmen.  I  jcannot  tell 
how  he  has  been  drawn  into  this  busi- 
ness,—by  some  wiles  of  Aaron's,  I 
suppose." 

Thirl  was  not  all  convinced.  "He  is 
very  set  that  I  should  deliver  you  to 
Neck,"  he  said. 

"There  is  something  behind  that  I 
do  not  understand,"  was  Ann's  an- 
swer.   "I  must  speak  to  Tobiah." 

Thirl  was  against  any  such  thing, 
but  seeing  her  set  on  it,  he  at  last 
consented  to  admit  the  Dissenter,  after 
he  had  himself  seen  from  the  side-win- 
dow the  figure  that  lurked  among  the 
trees. 

Tobiah  was  quite  ready  to  parley, 
and  to  do  so  without  communicating 
with  Aaron:  indeed  his  confidence  in 
that  man,  at  times  not  of  the  strongest, 
was  somewhat  shaken  by  Ann's  words. 
Ann  opened  the  door  a  little  way  and 
Tobiah  entered,  finding  Thirl  and  a 
pistol  at  his  elbow. 

"What  have  you  come  for?"  Ann 
asked. 

"To  take  you  back,"  Tobiah  an- 
swered. 

"Why?    What  affair  is  it  of  yours?" 

"It  is  the  affair  of  righteousness. 
You  have  been  seduced  from  your 
home:  I  would  save  you  from  your  be- 
trayer." 

Ann's  lips  were  parted  for  another 
question,  but  at  this  the  words  stayed, 
and  she  stared  at  him  with  a  sudden 
shamed  comprehension. 

"It  is  false!"  Thirl  said,  before  the 
pause  she  left  became  oppressive— 
"false  and  gross  at  that." 

Tobiah  wagged  his  head.  "So  you 
say,"  he  said;  "but  you  left  together 
before  midnight,  and  I  find  you  to- 
gether  " 

"It  is  a  lie!  it  is  Aaron  Neck's  lie!" 
Ann  cried.  "I  came  here  of  my  own 
accord  to  show  the  way." 

But  Tobiah,  addressing  Thirl,  went 
on  unmoved,   "And  when  I  say  'Give 
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her  up,  send  her  back  to  her  friends,' 
you  reply  that  better  men  than  your- 
self shall  be  damned  first." 

"And  I  meant  it,"  Thirl  said;  "to  send 
her  to  Neck  is  to  send  her  to  death." 

Tobiah  looked  sceptical;  but  Ann 
said,  "I  am  ready  to  come  with  you. 
If  that  is  all  you  want,  why  did  you 
not  say  so  before.  I  will  come  at  once; 
let  us  go." 

She  moved  as  if  to  the  door,  but  Thirl 
looked  round.  "You  will  not  go,"  he 
said  quietly,  remembering  the  lurking 
figure  among  the  trees. 

"I  will,"  she  answered. 

"You  will  not." 

For  a  moment  they  faced  one  an- 
other, the  eyes  of  the  woman  looking 
defiance  into  those  of  the  man.  Grad- 
ually her  glance  shifted. 

"I  will  protect  your  good  name,"  he 
said  gently. 

"My  name!"  she  flung  at  him  in 
scorn.  "What  is  my  name?  My  name 
is  nothing  to  me." 

"It  is  something  to  me,"  he  answered. 
"I  have  smirched  it;  I  will  clear  it." 

"No,"  she  said. 

Here  Tobiah  broke  in.  "The  state  of 
matrimony,"  he  observed,  "is  "one  not 
to  be  lightly  entered  upon.  Neverthe- 
less, on  occasions  it  is  advisable.  In 
this  case  I  will  leave  you  to  choose 
between  two  evils— to  part  or  to  unite. 
The  one  appears  grievous  to  you  now, 
the  other  will  afterwards.  But  you 
must  choose,  you  must  choose." 

"Oblige  me  by  ceasing  your  fool's 
chatter." 

Thirl's  voice  struck  chilly;  but 
"Fool's  chatter!"  Tobiah  cried.  "Know, 
man,  that  it  is  the  foolish  things  of 
this  world  that  the  Lord  uses  to  con- 
found the  wise." 

"That  I  can  well  believe,"  Thirl  re- 
torted. "You  would  confound  any  man 
who  failed  to  confound  and  altogether 
damn  you  at  the  outset.  Go  in  there, 
and  hold  forth  to  what  family  portraits 
the  old  Squire  has  left  on  the  walls." 


And  he  pushed  him  into  a  room  that 
opened  from  the  hall  and  fastened  the 
door  after  him. 

Ann  had  crossed  to  the  hearth-place. 
"I  see  now  how  the  thing  has  been 
done,"  she  said.  "Aaron  Neck  has 
fooled  Tobiah  with  this  tale,  so  that 
his  presence  should  give  the  affair  a 
lawful  appearance,  and  I  might  the 
more  easily  be  made  to  come." 

"Possibly,"  Thirl  answered;  "it  does 
not  alter  the  case." 

He  set  a  chair  for  her  by  the  great 
table  which  stood  in  the  centre  of  the 
hall,  with  feet  let  into  the  flags  of  the 
floor  so  that  it  could  never  be  moved. 
"Will  you  not  sit?"  he  said. 

Then  as  she  obeyed,  "Why  should  we 
not  marry?"  he  asked.  "It  is  true  we 
do  not  think  we  love  or  any  such  folly, 
but  we  are  neither  of  us  children  or 
fools.  There  is  no  reason  why  a  con- 
tract made  in  cold  blood  should  not  be 
at  least  as  good  as  one  made  in  hot." 

"Between  strangers?"  she  asked. 

"Yes,  if  you  call  us  strangers,"  he 
answered.  "I  have  known  women 
years,  and  know  less  of  them  than  of 
you  in  a  single  night." 

She  did  not  answer:  it  might  well  be 
true,  she  knew.  "Between  one  in  my 
position  and  one  in  yours?"  she  said. 

He  smiled  a  little.  "If  you  had  lived 
as  much  as  I,  you  would  know  better 
of  what  value  is  position." 

She  had  nothing  to  say,  so  he  went 
on.  "It  might  make  for  the  safety  of 
my  skin  to  marry  a  woman  from  here- 
abouts: it  would  certainly  make  for 
the  safety  of  yours  to  remain  under 
my  protection.  Indeed,  by  your  own 
showing,  nowhere  outside  these  walls 
would  be  safe  for  you  just  now,  so  out- 
side these  walls  you  cannot  go." 

He  was  sitting  opposite  to  Ann.  She 
looked  across  to  him,  leaning  her  arms 
on  the  table.  "How  do  you  know  that 
the  whole  is  not  of  my  planning?"  she 
asked,  watching  him  from  under  low- 
ered lids.     "I  am  not  a  fool,  you  say. 
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How  do  you  know  that  the  whole  is 
not  a  plan  by  which  I  would  throw 
myself  on  your  hands?" 

But  Thirl  only  smiled  again,  i'l  have 
seen  hatred  before,"  he  said,  "and  I 
know  it  when  I  see  it.  Moreover,  un- 
less I  greatly  misjudge,  you  would  not 
move  a  finger's  length  to  compass  the 
finest  man  in  the  kingdom,  much  less 
go  to  these  pains   for  such  as  I." 

She  rose  and  went  back  to  the  fire- 
place, and  he  sat  watching  her.  "You 
can  hate,  I  know,"  he  said,  "but  I 
doubt  if  you  love  overmuch.  I  know 
nothing  of  your  affairs,  but  the  chances 
are  that  in  youngest  girlhood  you  had 
some  passing  passion." 

"How  do  you  know?"  she  asked 
fiercely. 

"I  do  not  know.  I  ask  your  pardon 
for  the  reference.  I  did  not  mean  to 
trouble  you  about  the  past;  only,  if 
that  is  the  case,  it  should  make  the 
future  easier,— you  will  not  likely  want 
to  marry  any  one  else.  As  for  me,  I 
know  little  of  women  and  care  less  for 
them.  I  shall  never  wish  to  marry  an- 
other. I  owe  you  something  for  my 
life;  will  you  not  permit  me  to  pay 
this  way?  Take  my  name  for  the  sake 
of  appearances,  and  some  certain  in- 
come for  the  debt  I  owe,  and  lead  your 
own  life  here,  or  away  when  to  go  is 
safe." 

"It  is  madness,"  she  said— "chival- 
rous folly." 

He  rose  as  if  the  talk  were  at  an 
end.  "The  foolish  things  of  this  world 
are  to  confound  the  wise,"  he  said 
lightly;  "our  friend  who  is  hammering 
so  loudly  at  the  door  told  us  so." 

"But  if  you  have  no  care  for  me," 
she  said,  but  so  low  that  he  did  not 
heed  as  he  went  to  Tobiah's  door.  How 
was  he  to  know  that  he,  the  one  man 
who  had  shown  her  consideration  and 
yet  mastery,  might  almost  win  if  he 
chose? 
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When  Tobiah  was  let  out  from  the 
gloomy  dining-room  in  which  he  had 
been  shut,  he  had  somewhat  to  say 
about  the  indignity  offered  him.  How- 
ever, he  was  mollified  when  Thirl 
asked  him  to  set  about  the  necessary 
arrangements  for  the  marriage.  After- 
wards, and  before  he  left  the  house, 
Ann  told  him  the  truth  of  the  story, 
beginning  from  the  talk  she  had  heard 
in  Aaron's  kitchen  onwards  to  the  end. 

Tobiah  swelled  with  indignation. 
"He  would  make  me  his  cat's-paw, 
would  he!"  he  cried.  "He  would  use 
the  purposes  of  the  Lord  and  the 
strong  words  of  righteousness  to  his 
own  evil  ends!  We  will  see,  good 
brother  Aaron— we  will  see,  smooth- 
voiced  hypocrite,  whose  tongue  is  oil 
and  deeds  vinegar!  The  servant  of  the 
Lord  is  not  to  be  duped;  he  wakes 
betimes.  And  he  would  pay  me  with 
the  dower-chest— the  chest  which  is 
rightly  mine,  and  which  he  keeps  with 
him  in  the  house,  detaining  by  subtle- 
ty and  slimy  words!  I  will-  have  the 
dower-chest,  good  Aaron  Neck;  I  will 
take  it  from  under  your  oily  nose,  and, 
what  is  more,  I  will  give  it  to  her 
whom  you  hate.  It  will  be  my  wed- 
ding-gift to  you,  Ann  Ponsford:  you 
shall  not  go  quite  dowerless  to  your 
husband,— you  shall  have  the  price  that 
was  to  have  been  paid  to  compass  your 
death  and  burial." 

And  in  a  state  of  warlike  exultation 
Tobiah  clapped  his  hat  on  his  head 
and  made  for  the  door.  Half-way 
there  he  stopped.  "Let  me  out  by 
some  more  retired  way,"  he  said.  "I 
am  not  ready  to  meet  friend  Aaron 
yet;  let  him  stand  to  cool  his  fat  awhile 
longer  among  the  trees." 

So  they  let  him  out  by  the  kitchen 
door,  and  he  strode  away  on  his  busi- 
ness, they  standing  to  watch  him,  the 
dazzling  white  world  before  and  the 
dead  stillness  of  the  house  behind. 
U.  L.  Silberrad. 


(To  be  concluded.) 
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ON  SOME  OLD  ORIENTAL. 

Being  Reflections  By  an  Ignoramus. 


I  have  an  almost  feminine  partiality 
for  old  china.  When  I  go  to  see  any- 
great  house,  I  inquire  for  the  china 
closet,  and  next  for  the  picture  gallery. 
I  cannot  defend  the  order  of  prefer- 
ence, but  by  saying  that  we  have  all 
some  taste  or  other,  of  too  ancient  a 
date  to  admit  of  our  remembering  dis- 
tinctly, that  it  was  an  acquired  one. 
I  can  call  to  mind  the  first  play  and 
the  first  exhibition  that  I  was  taken 
to;  but  I  am  not  conscious  of  a  time 
when  china  jars  and  saucers  were  in- 
troduced into  my  imagination. 

I  had  no  repugnance  then — why 
should  I  now  have?— to  those  little, 
lawless,  azure-tinctured  grotesques, 
that  under  the  notion  of  men  and  wom- 
en afloat  about,  uncircumscribed  by 
any  element,  in  that  world  before  per- 
spective—a china  tea-cup.  I  like  to  see 
my  old  friends— whom  distance  cannot 
diminish— figuring  up  in  the  air  (so 
they  appear  to  our  optics),  yet  on  terra, 
firma  still— for  so  we  must  in  courtesy 
interpret  that  speck  of  deeper  blue— 
which  the  decorous  artist,  to  prevent 
absurdity,  had  made  to  spring  up  be- 
neath their  sandals. 

I  love  the  men  with  women's  faces, 
and  the  women,  if  possible,  with  still 
more  womanish  expressions.  Here  is 
a  young  and  courtly  Mandarin,  hand- 
ing tea  to  a  lady  from  a  salver — two 
miles  off.  See  how  distance  seems  to 
set  off  respect!  And  here  the  same 
lady,  or  another— for  likeness  is  iden- 
tity on  tea-cups— is  stepping  into  a 
little  fairy  boat,  moored  on  the  hither 
side  of  this  calm  garden  river,  with  a 
dainty  mincing  foot,  which  in  a  right 
angle  of  incidence  (as  angles  go  in  our 
world)  must  infallibly  land  her  in  the 
midst  of  a  flowery  mead— a  furlong  off 
on  the  other  side  of  the  same  strange 
stream! 

Thus  Charles  Lamb,  in  one  of  the 
immortal  "Elia"  essays.  Have  you  nev- 
er felt  the  fascination  of  these  prod- 
ucts of  Far  Cathay? 


As  the  writer  raises  his  eyes  from  the 
page  of  the  gentle  essayist  they  fall 
upon  two  plates,  which  flank  either 
side  of  the  clock  on  the  mantel-shelf, 
on  which  are  depicted  two  such  de- 
lightfully impossible  groups  and  land- 
scapes as  those  above  described. 

Surely  this  is  the  very  river  with  its 
fairy  islet,  and  with  some  perspective- 
less,  round-headed  mountains  in  what 
should  be  the  far  distance,  but  which 
are,  in  fact,  so  near  as  to  out-top  by 
miles  the  heads  of  the  little  people  who 
are  sunning  themselves  in  the  garden. 
These  are  the  identical  mandarin  and 
lady,  no  doubt;  but  instead  of  handing 
her  tea  he  is  pointing  with  a  rose  to- 
wards the  mountains,  as  though  try- 
ing to  persuade  her  to  get  into  her 
palanquin  and  go  out  for  an  airing; 
and  in  that  charming  little  pagoda- 
roofed  house  behind  her  she  doubtless 
lives,  the  only  difficulty  about  which 
must  be  her  absolute  inability  ever  to 
stand  upright  under  its  roof. 

On  the  fellow  to  this  plate  the  same 
lady  is  depicted,  apparently  haggling 
with  a  small  dwarfish  vendor  of  flow- 
ers over  the  price  of  his  roses,  one  of 
which  she  has  picked  out  of  his  jar 
(not  basket,  be  it  observed)  and  is  re- 
garding with  that  approved  hold-cheap 
expression  of  indifference  which  is  the 
very  essence  of  an  English  lady's  suc- 
cess in  marketing  to  this  day.  Each 
separate  medallion  upon  the  rim  is  a 
complete  little  picture  in  itself,  and 
bears  looking  into  with  advantage 
through  a  magnifying  glass. 

In  a  professional  encyclopaedical  dis- 
quisition upon  porcelain,  recently  pe- 
rused, the  author,  after  discoursing  of 
many  periods  and  styles,  touched  upon 
Chinese  Oriental  somewhat  disparag- 
ingly,   ascribing    to    it    a     "want    of 
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strength"  in  design.  But  who  asks 
for  strength  of  design  in  anything  so 
fragile  and  essentially  "domestic"  in 
its  purpose  as  porcelain?  Are  not  ele- 
gance, an  unerring  eye  for  grouping 
and  color,  an  exquisite  feeling  for  the 
decorative  side  of  natural  objects,  and 
a  certain  gaiety  in  composing  them 
enough? 

It  is  a  truism  that,  compared  with 
the  vigor  of  Japanese  art,  the  Chinese 
treatment  of  human  figures  and  ani- 
mals is  of  a  very  inferior  order,  but  it 
seems  sufficient  for  their  scheme  of 
decoration  that  these  should  simply  be 
indicated.  They  are  obviously  intro- 
duced but  to  complete  a  composition— 
or,  if  to  tell  a  story,  why  then  it  is  of 
so  quaintly  child-like  a  nature,  to  Euro- 
pean understanding,  as  to  appear  quite 
appropriately  illustrated  in  this  child- 
like method. 

The  Japanese  artist  so  far  excels  his 
brother  of  the  Flowery  Land  in  respect 
to  draughtsmanship  that  we  have  to 
regard  his  work  more  seriously.  His 
frequently  sombre  tones,  and  dramatic 
expressive  figures,  are  better  suited  for 
examination  under  the  protection  of 
museum  cases  than  for  the  daily  do- 
mestic use  which  is  one  of  the  great 
charms  of  so  much  of  the  Chinese 
production. 

Moreover,  it  has  not  the  same  his- 
toric value  in  our  eyes,  since  it  is  only 
of  comparatively  recent  years  that  the 
art  of  Japan  has  been  opened  up  to 
European  inspection,  and  therefore  its 
importations,  however  rare  or  ancient 
in  themselves,  do  not  possess  similar 
home  associations. 

If  you  cannot  enter  into  the  irre- 
sponsible artistic  spirit  of  the  gentle 
barbarian  who  paints  because  he  must, 
old  china  is  not  for  you  from  the  ama- 
teur's point  of  view,  and  it  is  not  the 
intention  of  the  writer  to  deal  with 
clays,  marks,  pastes  and  glazes.  These 
things  must  be  left  to  the  professional 
connoisseur.     It  is  in  the   frankly  ig- 


norant, Lamb-like  spirit  of  admiration 
that  the  subject  is  approached  here. 

Observe  what  proportion  in  the 
scheme  of  decoration  is  brought  to 
bear;  what  infinite  pains  are  bestowed 
upon  the  smallest  designs  around  the 
edges  and  on  the  backs  of  the  pieces, 
though  these  are  necessarily  seldom 
seen.  There  is  just  the  right  amount 
expended;  not  so  much  as  to  vie  with 
the  "face,"  but  enough  to  show  that  all 
was  to  be  perfected  in  its  way.  There 
was  to  be  no  "scamping"  in  the  ar- 
tist's labor  of  love. 

One  of  the  most  admired  of  these 
finishings  is  the  well  known  Diaper, 
which  is  so  refined  and  graceful  in 
itself  that  it  imparts  an  air  of  superi- 
ority to  whatever  it  adorns.  This  also 
may  be  said  of  the  little  gold  Coronal, 
which  so  often  encircles  the  outer  or 
inner  edges  of  plates  and  bowls. 

Here  is  an  exquisite  cover-cup  of 
finest  egg-shell.  Close  your  eyes;  now 
hold  out  your  hand.  Do  you  feel  any- 
thing in  it?  No?  Open  your  eyes;  you 
are  holding  the  cup  and  cover  in  your 
hand,  but  its  texture  is  so  fine  that 
you  cannot  distinguish  its  weight.  Ah! 
if  you  drop  it  I  shall  certainly  kill  you! 

That  other  beautifully-shaped  little 
cup  which  stands  between  the  two  oc- 
tagonal, richly  decorated  chrysanthe- 
mum plates  on  the  bookshelf,  is,  the 
owner  fondly  believes,  a  piece  of  orig- 
inal red  dragon  (though  it  was  picked 
up  in  an  out-of-the-way  hole-and-cor- 
ner shop  for  a  comparatively  few  shil- 
lings), and  only  in  Oriental  china  can 
be  found  that  peculiarly  effective,  yet 
killed  shade  of  Indian  red.  See  how 
the  coloring  and  the  "gyrations"  of 
the  dragon  himself  are  emphasized  and 
relieved  by  the  intense  indigo  of  the 
blue  which  runs  all  round  the  rims  in 
a  broadish  band  of  intricate  design. 
Raise  the  cover  and  look  within. 
Again,  what  a  glorious  blue,  and  what 
symmetry  of  form  in  the  pattern! 

Upon   the   other   bookshelf   are   two 
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Celadon  plates.  They  are  not,  alas!  of 
the  best  period  of  Celadon— the  time 
of  the  middle  ages— when  this  particu- 
lar ware  was  sought  after,  not  alone 
for  its  beauty,  but  for  the  power  as- 
cribed to  it  of  detecting  poison  when 
poured  into  it.  These  are  but  the  Cela- 
don of  sixty  or  seventy  years  ago.  It 
differs  greatly  from  much  of  the  Orien- 
tal china  in  that  it  is  very  thick  and 
heavy,  and  it  is  only  at  the  extreme 
edges,  when  held  up  to  the  light,  that 
any  transparency  appears,  and  not  in 
all  cases  even  then. 

But,  although  not  much  valued  by 
collectors,  it  has  a  frankly  decorative 
effect  very  pleasing  to  the  eye.  The 
tender,  cold  green  shade  of  the  ground, 
covered  with  flowers,  birds,  butterflies, 
etc.,  which  in  the  better  kind  are  laid 
on  so  thickly  as  to  appear  enamelled 
upon  the  surface,  produces  a  charming 
scheme,  and  as  black  is  frequently 
used  in  broad  touches  upon  the  butter- 
flies' wings  and  other  objects,  the  col- 
oring of  the  whole  is  heightened  and 
strengthened. 

Here  is  a  dish  of  white  Celadon;  a 
variety  not  so  often  met  with.  It  is 
of  the  same  substance  as  the  better 
known  green  examples,  and  the  style 
of  decoration  is  the  same,  though,  in 
accordance  with  its  colorless  ground, 
it  is  less  pronounced  in  tone,  and  there 
is  no  black  in  it.  The  little  pink  and 
green  sprays  on  the  back  of  this  ele- 
gantly shaped  dish  are  of  particular 
grace  and  finish. 

Over  yonder,  upon  a  small  ebony 
pedestal,  is  a  rather  good  example  of 
the  red  "Liver,"  as  it  is  somewhat  dis- 
agreeably named  by  collectors.  Mark 
the  deep,  rich,  brownish  red  of  its 
surface,  which  takes  mysterious  Tyrian 
shades  of  purple  in  a  side  light.  Notice 
the  perfect  line  of  beauty  from  the 
turn  of  the  lip  to  the  slight  bulge  of 
the  shoulder,  and  its  gradual  tapering 
to  the  bottom  of  the  vase. 

I  cannot  tell  to  what  part  of  China 


this  particular  manufacture  may  be 
peculiar,  but  I  know  that  it  forms  a 
magnificent  foil  to  the  lighter,  daintier, 
more  frivolous  patterns  around  it, 
which  in  turn  throw  up  its  subdued 
magnificence  with  equal  advantage. 

One  peculiarity  of  the  kind  of  paste 
of  which  this  Liver  china  is  made  is 
its  extreme  softness,  and  once  chipped, 
unless  promptly  repaired,  it  is  liable  to 
crumble  away  rapidly,  and  it  is  only 
the  great  strength  of  its  abnormally 
thick  glaze  which  holds  it  together. 

That  pale  but  bright  green  vase  with 
the  suggestion  of  "hedge-sparrow"  blue 
in  its  tint  was  a  real  bargain.  It  is  not 
very  old,  probably  but  forty  or  fifty 
years,  but  it  is  genuine.  The  color  is 
supreme,  the  shape  most  elegant,  and 
its  owner  picked  it  up,  for  the  large  sum 
of  eighteenpence,  in  a  dirty  old  book 
shop,  where  it  lay  huddled  among  a 
lot  of  cheap  rubbish.  It  was  so  grimed 
with  dirt  that  on  being  brought  home 
it  had  to  be  well  scrubbed  with  spirit 
before  its  true  shade  could  be  dis- 
cerned, and  now  it  flanks  the  red  Liver 
jar,  a  beautiful  contrast  both  in  color 
and  shape. 

In  many  instances  the  influence  of 
Persian,  and  even  Greek  art  may  be 
traced  through  the  more  set  designs  of 
Chinese  decoration.  The  Greek  "Key 
pattern"  is  frequently  to  be  found. 
Here  is  a  plate  which,  if  the  writer 
mistakes  not,  is  certainly  based  upon 
Greek  lines.  It  is  of  a  somewhat  more 
severe  and  coldly  classic  order  than  its 
companions.  The  edging  is  suggestive 
of  Greek  reticence,  and  even  the  colors 
are  subdued  to  the  required  tones.  The 
blue  is  of  a  greyish  quality,  while  the 
red  has  had  nearly  all  its  warmth 
crushed  out  of  it.  The  groups  of  flow- 
ers are  conventionalized,  and  in  sym- 
metrical arrangement  of  four  sections, 
two  blue,  and  two  red,  and  regularly 
beading  the  edge  are  small,  square- 
shaped  dots  of  a  greyish  black,  which 
complete  the  suggestion  of  the  origin 
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of  the  design.  A  very  slight  thread  of 
faint  gold  outlines  the  flowers.  This 
is  an  uncommon  looking  specimen  of 
Chinese  art,  and  the  porcelain  appears 
of  a  particularly  fine,  transparent 
quality. 

The  Persian  element  is  easily  dis- 
tinguishable, and  almost  always  with 
a  good  influence.  This  large  saucer- 
shaped  plate  decorated  in  Indian  red 
and  gold  conventionalized  flowers  ar- 
ranged somewhat  symmetrically,  with 
the  broad  lines  of  cobalt  blue  encircling 
the  outer  edge  and  centre  medallion,  is 
a  very  fair  specimen  of  the  style. 

Here  is  another  plate,  with  a  faint 
greenish-yellow  tinge  for  its  ground, 
and  a  richly-colored  pomegranate  in 
the  centre.  This  plate  is  embellished 
with  small,  weasly,  half-natural,  half- 
heraldic  looking  animals,  which  creep 
in  and  out  among  the  delicate  leafy 
tracery  of  the  design  around  the  edge. 

Pieces  bearing  these  curious  crea- 
tures upon  them  are  regarded  as  more 
valuable  than  those  with  the  ordinary 
style  of  floral  decoration,  as  they  are 
supposed  to  be  symbols  or  "signets," 
though  what  they  symbolize  or  signify 
is  unknown  to  the  writer. 

As  to  the  teapots,  are  they  not  a  joy 
for  ever?  Look  at  their  pleasant, 
round,  plump  proportions,  so  sugges- 
tive of  refreshment  and  good  cheer;  at 
their  quaint,  straight  little  spouts  (so 
much  the  best  for  pouring)  and  their 
simple,  easily  grasped  handles.  Ob- 
serve this  little  beauty  of  pure  old 
Nankin  blue— the  better  for  wear— and 
see  how  perfectly  its  nice  little  flat  top 
fits  into  its  place;  and  this  other  larger 
one,  which  came  from  a  quiet  old  sea- 
side back  street  years  ago,  and  heaven 
knows  whence  before;  this  is  a  little 
the  worse  for  time  and  wear,  since 
much  of  its  original  color  has  faded, 
but  there  are  still  left  the  dear,  fool- 
ish little  people,  under  a  lovely  bit 
of  burnt  sienna  outlined  tree,  and  the 
blues  and  greens  of  their  coats  remain, 


if  their  yellow  petticoats  have  fled,  and 
there  is  no  diminution  of  force  in  the 
splendid  indigo  pattern  surrounding  the 
lid  and  top  of  the  pot.  But  alack!  its 
handle  has  been  cracked  and  riveted. 
(By  the  way,  never  be  persuaded  into 
buying  cracked  china,  however  beauti- 
ful or  temptingly  cheap.  You  will  find 
that  you  regard  it  ever  after  with  a 
shrug  of  contempt  when  it  is  placed 
among  your  sound  pieces.) 

I  recently  came  across  two  basin- 
shaped  bowls,  evidently  very  old,  of 
the  genuine  powder  blue;  and  it  is  so- 
called  for  two  reasons.  First,  because 
of  the  peculiar  shade  the  color  assumes 
in  high  lights;  secondly,  because  it  is 
poudree,  or  powdered  over  with  a  fine, 
dull  gold,  not  always  visible  in  a  direct 
light,  but  caught  immediately  a  side 
ray  falls  upon  it.  This  porcelain,  which 
is  extremely  handsome,  is  thick  and 
solid,  and  the  color  is  opaque,  and 
forms  from  its  peculiar  nature  an 
equivalent  in  blue  for  what  the  Liver 
is  in  red.  But  it  is  not  for  the  modest 
collector,  as  it  is  costly,  and  almost  as 
far  beyond  his  purse  as  that  fine  and 
rare  kind  which,  for  want  of  a  recog- 
nized definition,  I  call  "black  and 
gold,"  of  which  three  magnificent 
plates  may  be  seen  in  the  Oriental 
Room  at  the  British  Museum.  The 
decoration  of  these  is  rich  beyond  any 
attempt  at  description.  It  should  be 
seen. 

There  are  probably  many  who  are 
not  aware  that  the  Museum  contains  a 
vast,  and  probably  priceless,  collection 
of  Oriental  china;  and  if  any  one  who 
reads  these  lines  should  share  this 
ignorance  let  him  hasten  to  repair  his 
benighted  condition,  and  visit  the  col- 
lection at  his  earliest  opportunity. 

I  do  not  claim  his  attention  so  much 
for  the  monumental  vases  and  brob- 
dignagian  plaques  as  for  the  smaller 
objects  which  seem  to  come  within  the 
possibilities  of  daily  use;  the  delicate 
little  cover-cups  (there  are  two  in  case 
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66,  of  a  pale  duck's-egg  green,  decora- 
ted with  sprays  of  leaves  and  flowers 
in  autumn  tints,  that  appear  to  be  of 
the  very  finest  style,  both  as  to  quality 
of  porcelain  and  artistic  finish),  the 
gorgeously  ornamented  plates,  pots, 
and  bowls  which  are  a  feast  to  the  eye, 
and  cause  one  to  marvel  at  the  end- 
less variety  of  form  and  design  which 
the  artist's  genius  can  produce. 

Let  the  visitor  be  sure  not  to  miss 
that  curious  collection  in  a  side  case 
which  is  labelled  "Fukien"  or  "Blanc 
de  Chine,"  dated  fifteenth  to  eighteenth 
century.  It  is  of  all  shades  of  white, 
from  bluish  to  cream,  and  is  guiltless 
of  any  color  in  its  decoration.  Its  at- 
traction depends  entirely  upon  its 
beautiful  shapes,  and  the  extremely 
fine  quality  of  the  clay  of  which  it  is 
made,  with  ingenious  self-colored  pat- 
terns worked  upon  it,  giving  the  be- 
holder the  impression  of  great  rarity 
and  costliness. 

Much  the  same  impression  is  con- 
veyed by  the  so-called  "Rice"  china, 
which  is  also  principally  composed  of 
a  greyish  white  (sometimes  edged  or 
finished  with  a  cold  pale  blue),  and 
pierced  all  over  in  a  delicate  "rice" 
pattern  which  is  not  fully  seen  behind 
the  light,  as  the  glaze  covers  the  pierc- 
ing, and  it  is  only  when  the  light  pene- 
trates it  that  the  whole  design  stands 
out  in  a  semi-transparent  tracery,  most 
curious  and  refined. 

Nor  must  you  leave  the  room  with- 
out seeing  that  vase  of  wondrous  Maz- 
arin  blue;  rich,  brilliant,  and  rare  look- 
ing. There  is  about  this  an  indefinable 
suggestion  of  Rossetti:— it  is  certainly 
a  poem  in  color.  Here,  too,  you  will 
find  the  well-known  "Crackle,"  from 
which  sobriquet  possibly  arose  the 
once  popular  delusion  among  the  non- 
elect  that  the  value  of  old  china  was 
enhanced  by  its  being  cracked;  while 
there  are  two  little  bowls  of  the  Ming 
period— the  one  of  an  indescribably 
full,  rich,  soft  green,  the  other  of  that 


peculiarly  penetrating  yet  subdued  red, 
which  I  can  only  liken  to  the  color  of 
the  old  Japanese  lacquer,  which  is 
now,  we  are  told,  an  entirely  lost  art. 
Over  the  surfaces  of  these  runs  a  fine 
intricate  pattern  of  dull  brownish  gold, 
and  the  writer  verily  believes  that  with 
these  two  bowls  in  his  possession  he 
could  die  happy.  Fortunately,  however, 
for  the  peace  of  mind  of  moderate 
men,  the  Museum  collection  is  so  com- 
pletely above  price  as  to  be  safely  "be- 
yond the  dreams  of  avarice" — or  even 
of  envy. 

Have  you  never  experienced,  on 
emerging  into  sunlight  and  the  noisy 
traffic  of  the  streets  round  Bloomsbury, 
after  walking  through  those  wonderful 
galleries  of  ancient  sculpture  in  the 
Museum,  that  strange,  eerie  sensation 
that  you  no  longer  belonged  to  the 
present  but  the  past?  that  the  things 
around  you  were  the  unreal,  and  that 
you  were  in  very  deed  translated  back 
to  the  time  of  the  Greeks  of  two  thou- 
sand years  ago,  or  the  Egyptians  of  a 
still  remoter  period?  After  gazing  up- 
on that  bust  which  the  hand  of  Phidias 
or  Praxiteles  chiselled,  or  the  athlete 
which  Myron's  genius  wrought,  or  that 
massive  scarab  by  a  now  unknown 
Egyptian  whose  dust  has  been  moul- 
dering these  five  thousand  years  in  its 
sarcophagus— have  you  not  felt  that 
these  have  really  constituted  your  life, 
and  wondered  at  finding  yourself 
among  the  trivialities  of  to-day? 

Have  you  not  walked  the  streets  of 
Pompeii  hand  in  hand  with  Lord  Lyt- 
ton,  and  entered  into  the  cultured,  in- 
tellectual, self-indulgent  life  of  the  in- 
habitants of  that  fated  city,  until  you 
were  imbued  with  the  certainty  that 
in  a  former  existence  you,  too,  knew 
the  dwellers  in  those  painted  villas, 
joined  in  their  feasts,  and  shared  is 
their  emotions? 

This  choice  little  Oriental  cup  now 
before  me  of  rich  "Brown  Jacket," 
with  its  medallions  of  softly  brilliant 
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flowers,  which  hails  from  Canton, 
seems  quite  as  redolent  of  the  air  of 
the  eighteenth  century.  It  is  emblem- 
atic not  only  of  the  history  and  artis- 
tic taste  of  the  little  Yellow  Man  and 
his  flowery  country,  but  it  is  a  relic 
of  the  last  two  hundred  years  of  Eng- 
lish history.  Whose  hands  may  not 
have  touched  it?  Whose  lips  drunk 
from  it?  The  trite  reflection  will  occur 
—What  might  it  not  tell  if  it  could  but 
speak? 

Did  it  find  a  place  in  the  private 
cabinet  (where  the  treasures  and  billet- 
doux  were  kept)  of  the  worldly-hearted 
Beatrix  Esmond,  or  in  the  homely, 
happy  country  house  of  Colonel  Lam- 
bert, where  young  Virginian  Harry 
visited  and  flirted?  Or  did  Olivia  Prim- 
rose carefully  wash  and  dust  it  ready 
for  those  festive  occasions  on  which 
Farmer  Flamborough  and  his  bouncing 
daughters  spent  the  day  at  the  old 
vicarage?  Or,  to  turn  to  characters 
more  real  (are  they  more  real  to  us 
than  those  creations  of  genius?),  did 
the  great  Sarah  of  Marlborough  ever 
condescend  to  hand  this  very  cup  to 
her  submissive  Majesty,  who  some- 
times counsel  took  and  sometimes  tea, 
when  administering  that  same  "coun- 
sel" as  to  state  and  place?  Or  may  not 
George  the  First's  heavily  painted 
German  court  ladies  have  handled  this 
innocent  little  bowl  with  their  fat  fin- 
gers, over  their  cards  and  scandal? 

Perchance  it  was  among  the  house- 
hold possessions  of  her  notorious  Grace 
of  Kingston,  whom  Lewis  Wingfield, 
in  his  brilliant  novel  of  "Lady  Grizel," 
kills  so  dramatically  immediately  after 
her  famous  trial  for  bigamy.  Or  again 
—since  memories  of  Duchesses  will 
arise— has  its  rim  been  touched  by  the 
fair  full  lips  of  Gainsborough's  "Beauti- 
ful Duchess,"  who,  if  rumor  for  once 
speaks  truth,  scrupled  not  to  secure  a 
vote  for  Fox  at  the  price  of  an  impress 
from  those  red  lips? 

Was  it  from  this  cup  that  the  lively 


Lady  Mary  Wortley  was  drinking  when 
bandying  repartee  or  sarcasm  with  her 
great  admirer  and  enemy,  or  was  it 
lifted  by  the  refined  old  hand  of  Mrs. 
Delany,  whom  Farmer  George  and  his 
Queen,  rigid  as  to  etiquette  but  kindly 
at  heart,  delighted  to  honor?  We  feel 
convinced  that  she  certainly  must  have 
kept  fine  Oriental  about  her,  while 
Mrs.  Montagu  in  her  Feather  Room 
could  have  dispensed  as  little  with  the 
ornament  if  not  the  use  of  the  beauti- 
ful ware. 

The  birds  put  off  their  every  hue 
To  dress  a  room  for  Montagu. 

Sang  Cowper,  many  of  whose  poems 
are  filled  with  the  suggestion  of  old 
china,  though  it  may  not  be  expressed. 
The  scene  changes  and  a  stage  pic- 
ture arises  before  me  of  the  frail, 
warm-hearted  Peg  Woflington  seated 
perhaps  with  this  cup  in  her  hand 
when  Garrick's  parcel  of  returned  let- 
ters and  gifts— all  but  those  diamond 
buckles!— reached  her  after  the  final 
break  witb  him.  (Two  such  geniuses 
must  necessarily  have  assorted  ill!)  Or 
was  it  upon  an  invalid's  table  by  her 
side  in  those  two  or  three  last  sad 
years,  when  paralyzed  and  bed-ridden, 
as  Pond  has  depicted  her  in  the  won- 
derfully life-like  portrait  which  hangs 
in  the  National  Portrait  Gallery,  she 
reflected  upon  past  triumphs,  and  the 
short  memory  of  the  public? 

Or  possibly  it  may  once  have  been 
"the  cup  that  cheered"  that  other  great 
Sarah,  Melpomene  herself,  as  she  sat 
discussing  arrangements  for  stage  pro- 
ductions with  her  stately  brother  John 
Kemble. 

Horace  Walpole,  that  comprehensive 
collector  of  the  beautiful,  the  bizarre, 
and  the  antique,  of  course  had  a  store 
of  old  china  and  was  diligent  in  add- 
ing to  it.  In  1785  we  find  him  writing 
to  Sir  Horace  Mann  as  follows:— 

On  reading  over  your  Florentine  Ga- 
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zette  I  observed  that  your  great  Duke 
has  a  manufacture  of  porcelain.  If 
any  of  it  is  sold  I  should  be  glad  if 
your  nephew  would  buy  me  a  single 
bit— a  cup  or  other  trifle,  as  a  sample. 
I  remember  that  ages  ago  there  was 
a  manufacture  at  Florence  belonging 
to  Marquis  Ginori,  of  which  I  wished 
for  a  piece  but  could  not  procure  one: 
the  Grand  Ducal  may  be  more  attain- 
able. I  have  a  closet  furnished  with 
specimens  of  porcelain  of  various  coun- 
tries, besides  a  good  deal  of  Fayence 
or  Raphael  ware,  and  some  pieces  with 
the  arms  of  Medici.  But  am  I  not  an 
old  simpleton  to  be  wanting  playthings 
still?— and  how  like  is  one's  last  cradle 
to  one's  first! * 

Despite  this  reflection,  Walpole  per- 
severed in  trying  to  add  the  desired 
specimens  to  his  store,  for  a  few 
months  later  he  writes  to  the  same 
correspondent: — 

We  must  hope  and  make  visions  to 
the  last.  I  am  asking  for  samples  of 
Ginori's  porcelain  at  sixty-eight.  .  .  . 
what  signifies  what  baubles  we  pur- 
sue? Philosophers  make  systems,  and 
we  simpletons  collections;  and  we  are 
as  wise  as  they.  Wiser  perhaps— for 
we  know  that  in  a  few  years  our  rare- 
ties  will  be  dispersed  at  an  auction; 
and  they  flatter  themselves  that  their 
reveries  will  be  immortal,  which  has 
happened  to  no  systems  yet.  A  curi- 
osity may  rise  in  value;  a  system  is 
exploded.2 

It  is  in  fact  quite  impossible  to  sepa- 
rate the  life  of  the  eighteenth  century 
from  this  pervasive  little  piece  of 
china.  You  cannot  escape  from  it; 
even  the  surly,  burly  form  of  "The 
Great  Lexicographer"  is  enmeshed  in 
its  associations,  though  one  may  doubt 
whether  he  was  as  particular  about  the 
style  or  patterns  of  his  cups  as  the 
quantity  of  the  beverage  they  con- 
tained. 


1  "Letters  of  Horace  Walpole,"  edit.  1891, 
vol.  viil,  p.  562. 

2  Ibid.,  vol.  ix.,  p.  8. 


Who  would  not  have  been  present  if 
he  could  at  the  tea  table  of  Mrs. 
Thrale,  or  that  of  Dr.  Burney  and  his 
daughter  Fanny,  quaint  mixture  of 
primness  and  vivacity  that  she  was? 
There  we  should  have  seen  the  learned 
great  man  throw  off  his  surly  cloak, 
banish  his  growls,  and  turn  the  bright, 
kindly  side  of  his  nature  to  the  light 
(as  Madame  D'Arblay's  Diary  best 
shows  us  he  could),  bandying  jokes 
with  his  hostesses  and  playfully  "chaf- 
fing" "little  Fanny"  upon  the  wonder- 
ful success  of  her  first  venture  into 
literature. 

Pope  keeps  us  constantly  in  an  at- 
mosphere of  Bohea  and  old  Oriental. 
Why,  in  his  hands  it  figures,  in  the 
well-worn  line, 

And  mistress  of  herself  though  china 
fall, 

as  the  strongest  test  by  which  a  wom- 
an's good  breeding  and  command  of 
temper  could  be  tried.  How  the  sub- 
ject pervades  his  witty,  polished  verse 
is  best  seen  in  the  "Rape  of  the 
Lock":— 

From  silver  spouts  the  grateful  liquors 

glide, 
While  China's  earth  receives  the  smok- 
ing tide- 
though  in  this  instance  it  was  coffee, 
and  not  tea  which  supplied  the  "smok- 
ing tide." 
Again,  used  as  an  illustration:— 

Not  louder  shrieks  to  pitying  heav'n 
are  cast 

When  husbands,  or  when  lap-dogs 
breathe  their  last; 

Or  when  rich  china  vessels  fall'n  from 
high, 

In  glitt'ring  dust  and  painted  frag- 
ments lie. 

In  the  following  lines  the  satirist's 
juxtaposition  of  ideas  is  surely  of  his 
best:— 
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Whether  the  nymph  shall  break  Di- 
ana's law, 

Or  some  frail  china  jar  receive  a  flaw, 

Or  stain  her  honor,  or  her  new  bro- 
cade; 

Forget  her  pray'rs,  or  miss  a  masquer- 
ade. 

And  in  the  next  extract,  since  the 
subject  is  obviously  so  much  in  the 
poet's  mind,  he  introduces  it  as  a  figure 
of  Circe-like  transformation:— 

tJnnumber'd  throngs  on  ev'ry  side  are 
seen 

Of  bodies  changed  to  various  forms  by 
spleen, 

Here  living  tea-pots  stand,  one  arm 
held  out, 

One  bent;  the  handle  this,  and  that  the 
spout; 

A  pipkin  there,  like  Homer's  tripod, 
walks; 

Here  sighs  a  jar,  and  there  a  goose- 
pie  talks. 

Shades  of  dyspepsia  defend  us!  what 
could  a  goose-pie  have  been  like? 

But  Pope  by  no  means  monopolizes 
the  subject  in  verse.  Gray  in  one  of 
his  lighter  moods  has  left  us  a  little 
gem  of  a  minor  poem  (if  we  may  des- 
ignate that  "minor"  which  so  nearly 
approaches  perfection),  in  his  "Lines 
to  a  Favorite  Cat,"  in  which  the  porce- 
lain picture  is  as  vividly  suggested  as 
that  of  the  exquisite  Selima  herself:— 

'Twas  on  a  lofty  vase's  side 
Where  China's  gayest  art  had  dyed 

The  azure  flowers  that  blow, 
Demurest  of  the  tabby  kind, 
The  pensive  Selima  reclined, 

Gazed  on  the  lake  below. 

Her  conscious  tail  her  joy  declared; 

The  fair  round  face,  the  snowy  beard, 
The  velvet  of  her  paws. 

Her  coat  that  with  the  tortoise  vies, 

Her  ears  of  jet,  and  emerald  eyes- 
She  saw,  and  purred  applause. 

Is  not  this  dainty  V 
Poets  of  a  more  homely  strain  also 
show  that  a  domestic  scene  was  hardly 
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complete  without  some  allusion  to  this 
detail.  In  his  painfully  sordid  depic- 
tion of  "The  Author's  Bedchamber," 
Goldsmith  gives  us  the  following:— 

With  beer  and  milk  arrears  the  frieze 

was  scored 
And  five  cracked  tea  cups  dressed  the 

chimney  board. 

While  Crabbe,  perhaps  the  prosiest 
of  our  poets,  followed,  possibly  quite 
unconsciously,  in  the  self-same  vein  of 
ideas  when  he  wrote:— 

And  broken  tea  cups,  wisely  kept  for 

show, 
Ranged  o'er  the  chimney,  glisten  in  a 

row. 

But  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that 
these  last  two  instances  had  any  refer- 
ence to  choice  china;  they  are  at  once 
suggestive  of  cottage  delft  or  earthen- 
ware. 

We  do  not  usually  associate  the  mid- 
dle ages  with  much  that  is  delicate 
in  porcelain,  but  the  authority  already 
quoted3  mentions  that  china  was  im- 
ported into  Europe  as  far  back  as  the 
fourteenth  century,  though  very  rarely, 
and  only  as  an  object  of  great  value. 
The  writer  goes  on  to  state  that  the 
name  of  china,  as  coming  from  the 
place  of  its  manufacture,  was  given  to 
it  no  later  than  the  sixteenth  century, 
perhaps  even  earlier,  and  points  out 
that  Shakespeare  makes  an  allusion  to 
it  in  "Measure  for  Measure"  (was 
there  anything  upon  the  earth,  or  of  it, 
of  which  Shakespeare  did  not  know?). 
I  give  the  passage  which  occurs  in  Act 
2,  Scene  1,  of  the  play:— 

Your  honors  have  seen  such  dishes; 
they  are  not  china  dishes,  but  very 
good  dishes. 

which  also  tends  to  show  the  high 
estimation  in  which  real  china  was 
then  held. 

3  "Encyclopaedia  Britannica." 
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One  likes  to  invest  certain  charac- 
ters in  more  modern  life  with  a  taste 
for  china,  and  even  if  there  be  no  di- 
rect proof,  it  seems  more  than  prob- 
able that  Thackeray  and  Edward  Fitz- 
gerald must  have  been  china  lovers  at 
heart. 

Austin  Dobson  could  never,  we  think, 
have  given  us  his  graceful  eighteenth 
■century  pictures  in  verse  without  the 
tinkle  of  Oriental  frequently  in  his 
ears. 

All  Jane  Austen's  novels,  and  much 
later,  "Cranford,"  are  pervaded  with 
an  atmosphere  of  lavender  and  old 
china,  while,  in  a  lower  rank  of  life, 
we  may  be  very  sure  that  the  self-re- 
specting Mrs.  Glegg,  and  indeed  all 
"the  Dodson  family"  kept  their  best 
china  in  the  cupboard,  only  to  be  put 
out  on  those  state  occasions  on  which 
their  best  fronts  and  table-linen  were 
displayed. 

For  a  time  the  taste  seems  to  have 
died  out  with  the  majority— in  that 
most  terrible  period  for  all  matters 
artistic— the  early  Victorian  era,  which 
may,  roughly,  be  said  to  have  lasted 
until  the  end  of  the  sixties,  and  before 
the  custom  of  afternoon  tea  had  been 
revived.  (They  used  to  give  us  cake 
and  wine  instead  in  those  days,  I  re- 
member.) But  it  has  been  steadily 
growing  for  several  years,  and  we  may 
in  some  measure  have  to  thank  the 
shade  of  George  du  Maurier  for  this. 
Who  can  forget  those  humorous  depic- 
tions of  his  in  Punch  of  the  rising 
"Chinamania"  of  five  and  twenty  years 
ago  or  more,  which,  while  satirizing, 
he  probably  increased? 

One  of  these  in  particular  comes  to 
my  memory,  and  from  memory  alone 
can  I  quote  it. 

Scene.  A  lady  seated  upon  a  sofa, 
her  head  clutched  between  her  hands 
in  all  the  dishevelment  of  despair, 
gazing  upon  a  cherished  china  speci- 
men lying  in  fragments  at  her  feet.  To 
her,  enter  her  eldest  daughter,  a  vista 


of  younger  sisters  standing  in  the  door- 
way, looking  timidly  and  fearfully  at 
the  tragedy  before  them.  The  dialogue 
ran  very  much  in  this  fashion: 

Eldest  Daughter.— Mamma,  pray  do 
not  go  on  in  this  dreadful  manner;  you 
will  make  yourself  ill. 

Mamma.— What  have  I  left  to  live  for 
now? 

Eldest  Daughter.— Oh,  mamma!  haven't 
you  got  met 

Mamma.— You,  child!  You  are  not 
unique;  you  are  only  one  of  a  set! 

This  is  surely  the  very  spirit  of  good- 
natured  satire. 

I  remember,  when  visiting  the  Wal- 
lace collection  at  Hertford  House  for 
the  first  time,  the  feeling  of  intense 
relief  as  my  eye  fell  upon  two  simple, 
beautifully  shaped  vases  of  the  orig- 
inal, rare  old  Celadon  of  tenderest 
green,  undecorated,  among  the  cases 
of  comparatively  vulgar  looking  Sevres, 
its  garish  blues,  pinks  and  greens,  with 
their  conventional,  hard,  prim  bunches 
of  flowers  in  dead  white  medallions, 
and  arabesques  of  brightest  gilt,  posi- 
tively assaulting  the  eye.  With  what 
an  air  of  true  refinement  these  vases 
seemed  to  stand  out  amid  their  vehe- 
ment surroundings. 

And  here  I  am  again  reminded  of 
one  of  George  du  Maurier's  clever 
skits,  though  it  maj  seem  unfair  to 
quote  his  words  (and  perhaps  even 
misquote  them)  apart  from  his  draw- 
ing. 

This  represented  a  lady  and  gentle- 
man, with  stiffened  shoulders  and 
down-turned  corners  to  their  mouths, 
ostentatiously  walking  away  from  an 
exhibition  case  containing  a  large 
specimen  of  Sevres,  round  which  an 
admiring  crowd  had  collected.  It  was 
underwritten,  so  far  as  I  can  remem- 
ber— 

Mild  but  firm  attitude  asumed  to- 
wards a  Sevres  vase  by  two  Connois- 
seurs who  only  collect  Oriental  Blue. 
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Must  the  writer  confess  something 
of  the  same  feeling  of  contempt  to- 
wards the  generality  of  European 
china?  It  may  be  that  the  following 
experience  of  his  had  some  influence 
in  creating  a  certain  resentment  to- 
wards Sevres. 

Among  the  family  belongings  had 
been  for  some  time  two  pieces  of  this 
porcelain,  which  were  the  bete  noire,  as 
matters  of  ornament,  of  the  writer.  It 
is  true  that  they  possessed  consider- 
able historic  value,  the  casket  having 
once  been  the  property  of  the  ill-fated 
Marie  Antoinette,  and  the  bowl, 
mounted  upon  an  elaborate  ormolu 
stand,  bearing  the  initial  of  the  great 
Napoleon.  Both  were  for  the  most  part 
of  the  bright  rose  pink,  with  festoons 
of  flowers  upon  white,  so  dear  to  the 
decorators  of  this  ware;  the  casket 
being  moreover  embellished  with  fig- 
ures on  the  lid,  which  were  rather  ele- 
gant, and  of  the  Watteau  school. 

Well,  a  sum  of  money  was  required 
for  a  distinct  purpose;  so  a  solemn 
family  conclave  was  formed  round  a 
table  on  which  the  two  Sevres  speci- 
mens were  displayed,  and  having  by 
common  consent  condemned  them  as 
"perfectly  hideous"  and  out  of  all  har- 
mony with  their  fellows,  it  was  decided 
that  they  should  be  sold;  and  upon  the 
writer's  shoulders  fell  the  task  of  car- 
rying out  this  decision. 

The  pieces  were  accordingly  care- 
fully packed  and  taken  down  in  a  cab 
to  a  well-known  auctioneer's,  where 
they  were  extracted  and  marched  along 
in  the  arms  of  a  man,  their  owner  fol- 
lowing respectfully,  as  one  should  fol- 
low at  a  funeral,  and  displayed  before 
a  Presence  in  a  faultless  frock  coat 
and  with  great  urbanity  of  manner. 

"Good  afternoon,"  said  the  owner,  "I 
have  brought  you  two  pieces  of  Sevres 
to  examine;  one  was  the  property  of 
Marie  Antoinette,  the  other  was  made 
for  Napoleon  the  Great.  I  should  be 
glad  if  you  could  sell  them  for  me." 


The  Presence,  with  a  wave  of  his 
hand,  commanded  the  man  to  undo  the 
wrappings  and  expose  the  treasures  to 
light.  He  looked  at  them  quickly,  and 
again  addressing  the  Mere  Man,  said, 
"Take  this  gentleman  and  this  china 

to    Mr. 's    room,"    adding    in    the 

most  insinuating  of  tones,  "I  fear  it  is 
not  very  valuable." 

The  procession  re-formed  and 
marched,  and  the  owner  of  the  china, 
now  not  without  misgivings,  found 
himself  in  the  sanctum  of  another  and 
perhaps  even  greater  Presence. 

"Good  afternoon,"  said  he.  "I  have 
brought  you  two  pieces  of  Sevres  to 
examine:    one    was    the    property    of 

Marie  Antoinette,  the  other "  but  he 

got  no  further. 

With  one  rapid  contemptuous  flip  of 
his  finger-nails  upon  the  "priceless" 
Sevres,  the  second  Presence  turned 
and  exclaimed  mystically:  "Hard  paste! 
utterly  valueless,  I  assure  you." 

"But,"  gasped  its  owner,  feeling  his 
whole  being  engulphed  in  the  very 
depths  of  humiliation,  "am  I  to  under- 
stand that  you  refuse  to  have  anything 
to  do  with  my  china— that,  other  con- 
siderations apart,  its  historic  value  is 
of  no  account?  Speak,  speak,  oh! 
speak." 

A  cold  smile  played  round  the  lips  of 
the  Presence  as  he  replied  in  tones  of 
awful  politeness— "We  would  rather 
not  have  it  placed  upon  our  books, 
thank  you;  the  man  shall  pack  it  up 
again  for  you— good  afternoon." 

"Yet  one  word  more,"  moaned  the 
unfortunate  one;  "do  you  mean  to  say 
that  all  Sevres  of  the  Louis  Seize  pe- 
riod is  hard  paste  and  worthless?" 

"There  was  not  much  soft  paste 
made  after  Louis  XV.'s  reign,  and  the 
other  is  not  worth  consideration,"  re- 
plied the  remorseless  one  (and  this  was 
information  with  a  vengeance!). 

Once  again  the  funeral  procession 
formed  up,  and  the  writer,  a  sadder 
and  a  wiser  man,  returned  in  his  cab 
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with  the  china  to  the  bosom  of  his 
family;  where,  amidst  heartless  deri- 
sion, he  recounted  his  day's  adven- 
tures. Do  you  wonder  if  he  feels  a 
little  sore  upon  the  subject  of  Sevres? 

Apart  from  foreign  productions,  how- 
ever, one  must  admit  a  great  admira- 
tion for  some  of  the  beautiful  old  Eng- 
lish specimens,  especially  for  Lowes- 
toft (possibly  because  it  comes  nearest 
in  appearance  to  Oriental),  and  also  for 
much  of  the  Wedgewood. 

In  displaying  your  china,  be  it  much 
or  little,  care  should  be  taken  to  avoid 
all  crowding.  The  effect  of  each  sep- 
arate piece  is  marred  by  being  huddled 
against  a  number  of  others,  and  a  few 
selected  specimens,  not  necessarily  of 
the  rarer  kinds,  well  arranged  with  an 
eye  to  shape,  size,  and  color,  will  give 
an  impression  of  refinement  and  pleas- 
antness   to   a    dwelling   which    hardly 
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any  other  form  of  ornamentation  can 
impart.  There  is  a  cheeriness— and  if 
one  may  so  express  it— a  "liveableness" 
about  old  china  peculiar  to  itself. 

If  you  possess  some  old  silver  snuff 
boxes  or  other  trifles  of  the  same  metal 
it  will  be  found  that,  judiciously  inter- 
spersed, they  will  appear  to  great  ad- 
vantage among  the  porcelain,  and  ac- 
centuate its  beauty;  while  an  old  Dutch 
or  Venetian  glass,  or  a  bit  of  Indian 
damascene  work  will  not  look  amiss  in 
its  company. 

In  fine,  it  matters  not  if  your  wall- 
papers be  dingy,  your  curtains  faded, 
or  your  carpets  threadbare:  who  but  a 
Philistine  would  take  note  of  such  de- 
tails while  you  have  a  few  good  pic- 
tures in  your  blackened  frames,  some 
good  authors  on  your  bookshelves,  and 
some  well-placed  pieces  of  old  china 
about  your  rooms? 

N.  T.  B. 


SENOR  SAGASTA. 


The  most  prominent  Spanish  poli- 
tician, the  last  of  the  Revolutionaries 
of  1868  who  rose  to  eminence,  passed 
away  on  the  5th  of  January,  in  the 
person  of  Praxedes  Mateo  Sagasta.  His 
parents,  who  belonged  to  the  middle- 
class,  resided  in  Logrono,  in  Old  Cas- 
tile; but  his  father,  for  years  in  active 
conspiracy  with  the  Progressists 
against  the  absolutism  of  Ferdinand 
VI.,  was  in  exile  when  Pr&xedes 
Sagasta  was  born  on  the  21st  July, 
1827,  in  the  little  town  of  Torrecilla 
de  Comeros,  a  few  miles  from  Logrono, 
where  his  mother  had  temporarily 
gone  into  retirement. 

Starting  life  as  a  Government  Civil 
Engineer,  he  was  appointed  to  the 
Province  of  Zamora,  where,  on  account 
of  his  energetic  efficiency,  he  became 
very   popular  in  the  days  when  good 


roads  and  bridges  were  so  sorely 
needed  in  Spain.  At  the  age  of 
twenty-seven,  being  already  closely 
identified  with  the  revolutionary  politi- 
cal faction  whose  object  was  to  depose 
Queen  Isabella,  he  took  his  seat  in  the 
Cortes  as  deputy  for  Zamora,  and  vig- 
orously defended  the  Progressive  pol- 
icy. The  corruption  of  the  Court  and 
the  officials,  the  conduct  of  the  Sover- 
eign herself,  and  the  constant  intrigues 
of  that  clique  of  Absolutists  under 
whose  influence  she  had  fallen,  were 
openly  denounced  by  Sagasta  and  his 
colleagues.  AVhen  the  coup  d'6tat  of 
O'Donnell  took  place  in  1856  and 
search  was  made  for  the  opponents  to 
the  dynasty,  Sagasta  fled  the  country, 
returning  to  Zamora  when  the  storm 
had  subsided.  His  re-election  for  that 
district  was  thwarted  by  Government 
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menaces  and  he  was  defeated.  He 
now  resolved  to  establish  himself  in 
Madrid,  where  he  threw  all  his  energy 
into  political  agitation  and  edited  a 
newspaper  called  La  Iberia.  During 
the  O'Donnell  administration  he  sat 
as  deputy  for  Logrono  and  strenuously 
opposed  the  so-called  "Liberal  Union" 
ministry,  against  which  and  the 
several  succeeding  ministries  until 
1866  he  inveighed  through  the  columns 
of  his  newspaper. 

In  1866,  having  been  involved  in 
the  abortive  insurrection  against  the 
Queen,  Sagasta  deemed  it  prudent  to 
withdraw  to  France.  He  was  accord- 
ingly arraigned  for  high  treason,  found 
guilty  in  his  absence,  and  condemned 
to  death.  During  his  two  years'  exile 
he  unceasingly  conspired  against 
Queen  Isabella,  both  for  the  welfare 
of  his  country  and  as  the  only  means 
by  which  he  could  hope  to  return  to 
it.  To  attain  the  desired  end  he  was 
ready  to  join  hands  with  any  party, 
and,  anti-Absolutist  as  he  was,  he 
would  not,  apparently,  have  scrupled 
at  an  understanding  with  the  Carlist 
faction,  for  he  crossed  over  from 
France  to  England  for  the  express 
purpose  of  finding  the  exiled  chief  of 
the  first  Carlist  war— Don  Ramon 
Cabrera.  No  public  event,  however, 
resulted  from  this  meeting.  Shortly 
afterwards  he  was  joined  by  General 
Juan  Prim,  Marquis  de  Castillejos, 
who  lived  in  Maida  Vale,  London,  dur- 
ing the  latter  part  of  his  exile. 

Meanwhile  in  Madrid  the  profligacy 
of  the  Court,  the  unconstitutional  pro- 
cedure of  the  Queen's  advisers  and  the 
increasing  severity  with  which  every 
one  who  raised  his  voice  in  protest 
was  treated,  produced  an  effervescence 
in  the  people  which  culminated  in  the 
deposition  of  Queen  Isabella,  in  Sep- 
tember, 1868.  Francisco  Serrano, 
Duque  de  la  Torre,  who  in  1866  had 
suppressed  the  rising,  now  took  the 
lead  in  the   inevitable  popular  move- 


ment. At  Carthagena,  Amiral  Topete 
"pronounced"  against  the  dynasty  and 
carried  the  revolutionary  fleet  to  the 
Canaries.  These  two  leaders,  together 
with  Olozaga,  formed  a  governing 
triumvirate  until  the  arrival  of  Prim 
and  Sagasta,  who  landed  at  Cadiz. 
Supreme  rule  was  at  once  vested  in 
General  Prim,  who  became  Dictator, 
Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Army  and 
Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  with 
Sagasta  as  one  of  his  ministers. 

Ministerial  responsibility  soon  con- 
vinced Sagasta— hitherto  an  ardent 
demagogue— of  the  impracticability  of 
his  early  theories,  and  with  his  modi- 
fied views  his  administration  differed 
widely  from  the  iconoclastic  principles 
enounced  through  the  medium  of  La 
Iberia.  Indeed,  it  is  interesting  to 
compare  the  bold  censure  and  the 
virtuous  indignation  expressed  by  the 
young  deputy  Sagasta  in  his  vehement 
speeches  prior  to  1866  against  ministe- 
rial interference  in  elections  with  the 
practice,  in  later  years,  of  Prime 
Minister  Sagasta,  who  over  aria'  over 
again  resorted  to  the  very  expedient 
he  had  denounced.  He  possessed  no 
private  fortune:  political  office  was  his 
livelihood,  and  he  was  blessed  with  a 
conscience  elastic  enough  to  fit  him 
for  any  form  of  Government.  When 
the  Dictator  Prim  Invited  Amadeo, 
Duke  of  Aosta,  to  accept  the  throne, 
Sagasta's  democratic  opinions  had  so 
signally  changed  that  he  was  willing 
to  hold  office  during  the  two  years  of 
the  Italian  Prince's  kingship.  Nor  was 
he  discouraged  by  the  ghastly  sight  of 
his  Chief  Prim,  who,  on  the  30th 
December,  1870,  before  Amadeo  ar- 
rived in  the  capital,  paid  the  penalty 
of  death  for  his  temerity  in  re-estab- 
lishing the  monarchy.  Sagasta  was  a 
minister  throughout  this  brief  reign, 
beset  with  numerous  enemies  who  not 
only  taunted  him  for  the  facility  with 
which  he  could  mould  his  politics  to 
suit  the  circumstances,  but  openly  ac- 
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cused  him  of  appropriating  State  funds 
to  his  own  use. 

Had     Prim     lived,     probably     King 
Amadeo    would    not    have    abdicated 
after  so  short  a  reign.    As  it  was,  the 
Sovereign    really    had  no   strong   sup- 
porter left,  and  it  was  only  due  to  the 
innate  chivalry  of  the  Spaniards  that 
he  was  tolerated  so  long  and  allowed 
to  retire  in     peace  to  his  native  coun- 
try, where  he  wrote  his  "Reminiscen- 
ces of  a  King."     When  I  was  in  Spain 
two  years  after  Amadeo's   abdication 
many  Spaniards  alluded  to   him   with 
pity,  others  with  contempt,  but  I  heard 
no  one  wish  he  were  still  there.    Even 
the  titles  which  he  granted  so  lavishly 
were  spoken  of   with  derision,  and  a 
"Marqu6s  de  Amadeo"  was  for  years 
after  looked  upon  as  a  parvenu  amongst 
the    older     nobility.       Amadeo's    last 
Prime  Minister,   Ruiz   Zorrilla,  was  a 
republican  at  heart:  he  became  Chief 
Magistrate    after    the    departure    of 
Amadeo,   and  all   his   life   refused  to 
acknowledge  the  Bourbon  restoration. 
Sagasta  was  quite  prepared  for  the 
situation    created   by    the    abdication. 
Together   with   his    colleagues   in   the 
Prim  party,  he  at  once  accepted  the 
Republic  as  easily  as  he  would  have 
accepted  another  King,  but  opposed  to 
him  there  were  such  men  as  Salmeron 
and  Emilio  Castelar,  who  consistently 
adhered  to  their  republican  doctrines 
and    strenuously   fought   against    any 
ministerial    combination    which    could 
include  Sagasta.    Castelar,  in  fact,  had 
been  the  greatest  thorn  in  the  side  of 
the    fallen    regime,    and    his    eloquent 
speeches  contributed  as  much  as  any- 
thing else  to  bring  about  the  overthrow 
of  the   monarchy.     Why  Amadeo  re- 
linquished   the    crown    will    be    best 
understood   from   the   following  para- 
graph in  the  Deed  of  Abdication  which 
he  signed  on  11th  February,  1873.     It 
says:— 

"I   have  worn   the   Crown  of   Spain 
for  two  years,  and  Spain  lives  in  con- 


stant strife,  with  the  prospect  of  peace 
and  happiness  which  I  desire  for  her 
farther  away  than  ever.  If  the  ene- 
mies to  her  happiness  were  foreigners, 
then  at  the  head  of  these  valiant  sol- 
diers I  would  be  the  first  to  go  out  to 
meet  them,  but  all  those  who  with  the 
pen,  by  word  of  mouth,  and  with  the 
sword,  perpetuate  the  nation's  sorrows 
are  Spaniards,  all  of  whom  seek  to 
justify  their  acts,  invoking  the  sacred 
name  of  Fatherland.  Amongst  the 
confusion  and  contradictory  clamor  of 
the  many  parties,  and  such  clashing 
of  public  opinion,  it  is  impossible  to 
judge  which  is  right,  and  more  difficult 
still  to  find  a  remedy  for  the  evil." 

Sagasta    was    forced    into    political 
seclusion  upon  the  proclamation  of  the 
Republic  which  lasted  from  11th  Feb- 
ruary,   1873,    to   the    3rd   of   January, 
1874,    and   served   the   useful    purpose 
of     demonstrating     the      futility      of 
citizen  rule  over  an  ignorant  democ- 
racy.     Ruiz    Zorrilla,    Figueroa,    Pi   y 
Margall,  Salmeron  and  Castelar,  each 
in  his  turn  was  at  last  afforded  the 
opportunity      of     putting     his     long- 
cherished  ideals  to  the  test,  and  each 
one    signally    failed    to    establish    a 
stable  Government.     "Government  by 
the   will  of   the   people!"   Castelar   is 
said    to    have    exclaimed;    "Why,    the 
people    have    a    hundred    wills!"      It 
took    only   a   few    weeks   to    convince 
Castelar  that  the  President  of  a  Span- 
ish  Republic   must  necessarily  choose 
between  Dictatorship  and  resignation, 
so  he  forthwith   dissolved   the  C6rtes 
and  ruled  for  a  few  months  on  absolu- 
tist principles.     To  his  great  surprise 
when    the    C6rtes    reassembled    they 
refused  by  a  majority  of  ten  to  ratify 
his  acts  as  Dictator,  whereupon  he  at 
once  resigned,  and  from  that  moment 
no    real    Government    existed.      The 
Moderates  (Sagasta's  friends)  had  de- 
feated  the   Dictatorship;    the   Conser- 
vatives   had    held    themselves    aloof 
from     active     politics     during     these 
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socialistic  experiments,  and  it  was  at 
this  crisis  that  General  Pavia,  as  Cap- 
tain-General   of    Madrid,    entered    the 
Congress  with  a   body  of  troops   and 
drove  out  the     deputies  on  the  3rd  of 
January,   1874.     The  succeeding  Gov- 
ernment—Republican in  form,  but  in 
reality    only    a    stepping-stone    to   the 
Bourbon    restoration— was    headed    by 
Marshal     Serrano,     supported     by     a 
Cabinet  of  Moderates,  amongst  whom 
appeared  Praxedes   Sagasta.     Men  in 
high    position     immediately    conspired 
against    this    second    Republic,    which 
lasted    only    a    year,    when    Marshal 
Martinez    Campos   issued    his    famous 
pronunciamiento  proclaiming  a   monar- 
chy  under    Alfonso,    the    son    of    the 
ex-Queen    Isabella.      Such    a     shifty 
politician  as  Sagasta  found  no  difficulty 
In    acknowledging    the    restoration    of 
the  dynasty  he  had  helped  to  demolish, 
and  he  became  leader  of  the  Liberals 
in  opposition  to  the  Conservative  Gov- 
ernment of  Don  Antonio  Ca.novas  del 
Castillo.      In   1881    he   became    Prime 
Minister,    and    after   that    up    to   the 
assassination  of  C&novas  on  the  8th  of 
August,  1897,  these  two  political  leaders 
alternated  in  the  premiership  by  bring- 
ing about  a  crisis  whenever  it  suited 
their  convenience.     During  those  six- 
teen years  Sagasta  was  Prime  Minister 
four  times  and  C&novas  three  times. 
Throughout  his  political  career,  after 
he  first  became  Prime  Minister,  Sagas- 
ta seemed  always  reluctant  to  defend 
a  bold  policy  for  fear  of  losing  public 
favor.     Thus   in   1897  he    came  to   a 
tacit  understanding  with  C&novas  re- 
garding   his    Cuban    policy,    whereas 
subsequent   events   have   proved   that 
had  he  opposed  that  policy  it  would 
have  been  better  for  Spain. 

Upon  the  death  of  C&novas  the  War 
Minister,  General  Azc&rraga,  carried 
on  the  Government  with  the  existing 
Cabinet  for  a  few  weeks,  until  Sagas- 
ta took  office  with  the  hopeless  policy 
of    grudgingly    granting   autonomy    to 


the  Antilles  when  it  was  too  late,  and 
although  he  cannot  be  accounted  re- 
sponsible for  the  events  which  led  up 
to  the  American  Ultimatum  of  April, 
1898,  yet  had  his  patriotism  outweighed 
his  dread  of  unpopularity  he  would  not 
have  accepted  the  American  challenge, 
in  view  of  the  dilapidated  condition  of 
Spain's  resources,  which  a  Prime  Minis- 
ter ought  to  be  better  cognizant  of 
than  the  populace  who  clamor  for  war. 
From  the  Parliamentary  Debates  after 
the  war  we  learn  that  Sagasta  was  in- 
formed by  military  and  naval  experts 
of  the  real  condition  of  things,  but  he 
had  not  the  spirit  to  reveal  to  the  nation 
that,  notwithstanding  the  many  mil- 
lions exacted  in  taxes,  often  at  the 
point  of  the  bayonet  in  the  case  of  the 
Food  Tax,  the  so-called  efficiency  and 
preparedness  were  a  positive  fraud. 
Within  a  month  after  the  war  broke 
out  he  sought  to  shift  the  responsibility 
on  to  other  shoulders  by  tendering  his 
resignation  to  the  Queen  Regent,  who 
declined  to  accept  it.  The  Treaty  of 
Peace,  signed  in  Paris  on  the  10th  of 
December,  1898,  had  to  be  ratified 
within  six  months  from  that  date. 
Sagasta,  anticipating  the  scorn  with 
which  the  culmination  of  his  greatest 
folly  would  be  received  by  his  enemies, 
insisted  upon  resigning,  despite  the 
entreaties  of  the  Queen  Regent  that  he 
should  remain  in  office  until  the  Treaty 
had  been  ratified  by  the  C6rtes. 

The  CS,no vas  party  broke  up  com- 
pletely on  the  death  of  its  leader,  and 
a  new  Conservative  group,  headed  by 
Francisco  Silvela,  the  present  Prime 
Minister,  but  too  small  to  constitute  a 
Government,  coalesced  with  the  ultra- 
clerical  followers  of  Camilo  Polavieja 
in  opposition  to  the  Liberals,  and 
Silvela  for  the  first  time  became  Prime 
Minister.  Such  a  retrogressive  com- 
bination produced  great  uneasiness 
throughout  the  country.  Polavieja 
suddenly  withdrew  from  the  coalition 
and  has   not  since  been   heard   of  in 
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the  political  world.  Shortly  afterwards 
Silvela  resigned  and  was  succeeded  by 
the  Azcarraga  Ministry,  which  in 
March,  1901,  made  way  for  the  return 
of  the  Liberals  under  Sagasta.  A 
serious  economic  situation  resulting 
from  the  war  had  to  be  faced.  Riots 
broke  out  in  many  towns,  and  a  year 
ago  strikers  practically  held  Barcelona 
like  a  besieged  city  for  five  days.  In 
November,  1901,  the  question  of  the 
Religious  Associations  arose,  and 
Sagasta's  leaning  towards  submission 
to  Rome  in  Spanish  home  affairs, 
whilst  he  made  speeches  at  the  same 
time  on  Liberal  lines  in  Parliament, 
caused  a  plot  to  be  formed  to  subvert 
the  Government  by  a  coup  d'etat. 
Hints  of  this  movement  were  given  to 
me  in  Madrid  at  the  time  by  one  of  the 
principals  concerned  in  it.  No  doubt 
the  intention  leaked  out  in  some  way, 
for  in  March,  1902,  Sagasta  reconstruc- 
ted his  Cabinet,  very  adroitly  admitting 
into  it  the  extreme  Radical,  Seiior 
Canalejas,  whose  views  regarding 
Vatican  influence  were,  however,  too 
advanced  for  any  Catholic  monarchy, 
and  in  a  couple  of  months  he  resigned. 
The  chief  event  in  the  last  year  of 
Sagasta's  life  was  undoubtedly  the 
Coronation  of  the  boy  King  Alfonso 
XIII,  on  the  17th  of  May,  1902.  The 
close  of  the  Regency  would  have 
been  a  fitting  occasion  on  which  defi- 
nitely to  retire  from  active  politics; 
had  he  resolved  to  do  so  he  would,  no 
doubt,  have  saved  himself  the  dis- 
courtesy to  which  he  was  subjected 
during  the  past  year  in  the  C6rtes, 
and  of  which  he  complained  to  the 
King  when,  on  the  2nd  of  December 
last,  a  month  after  he  had  recon- 
structed the  Cabinet,  he  was  defeated 
upon  a  vote  of  censure  and  tendered 
his  final  resignation.  The  discourtesy 
in  the  C6rtes.  which  he  resented  was, 
in  reality,  due  to  his  own  impassive- 
ness.  When  last  year  I  listened  to  a 
debate   in  the   C6rtes  on   the   burning 


question  of  the  Religious  Associations, 
Sagasta  uttered  only  four  words:— "It 
is  not  true"— in  response  to  the  appeals 
of  the  deputies  to  declare  the  Govern- 
ment policy.  At  a  later  sitting  Romero 
Robledo  affirmed  that  if  the  Prime 
Minister  were  no  longer  capable  of 
governing  he  ought  to  resign  forth- 
with, for  the  interests  of  the  State 
could  not  be  subordinated  to  personal 
consideration. 

The  private  life  of  Senor  Sagasta 
was  of  the  simplest.  He  dressed 
carelessly,  ate  and  smoked  little,  dis- 
liked ostentation,  and  amassed  no 
riches.  He  was  an  assiduous  worker, 
quick  at  grasping  the  details  of  any 
subject,  and  his  usefulness  was  per- 
haps greater  as  a  Cabinet  Minister 
than  a  Government  leader.  Coura- 
geous, imperturbable  and  emotionless, 
his  chief  characteristic  was  astuteness. 
His  frigid  serenity  was  remarkable 
for  a  Spaniard.  Full  of  imagination, 
initiative  and  clever  device,  he  lacked 
the  power  of  execution  and  that  im- 
posing individuality  which  necessarily 
belongs  to  the  born  leader.  His 
oratory  was  devoid  of  those  flowery 
phrases  which  often  adorned  his  op- 
ponents' speeches,  but  his  fluency  of 
language  and  his  skill  in  sophistical 
argument  generally  enabled  him  to 
foil  his  keenest  Parliamentary  adver- 
saries. 

Upon  the  whole  he  cannot  be  regard- 
ed as  a  great  politician,  for  if  ever  he 
conceived  a  master  stroke  of  policy,  he 
was  held  back  by  the  fear  of  losing 
that  popularity  to  which  he  was  ready 
to  sacrifice  everything.  In  every  politi- 
cal crisis  which  in  his  time  left  its 
mark  upon  the  history  of  his  country, 
he  was  but  the  follower  of  a  bolder 
genius,  yet  we  must  admire  the  talent 
with  which  he  held  together  for 
twenty-one  years  a  party  numerous 
enough  to  serve  as  a  healthy  counter- 
poise to  retrogressive  clericalism.  His 
loss   will   be  the  less   felt   in  political 
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circles  because  he  had  outlived  his 
capacity  to  govern.  But  his  fellow- 
citizens  may  well  revere  the  memory 
of  one  whose  public  achievements  far 
outbalanced  his  deficiencies,  whilst  the 
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reigning  family  cannot  fail  to  think 
with  gratitude  of  the  statesman  who 
faithfuly  piloted  their  fortunes  through 
a  sea  of  calamities. 

John  Foreman. 


A  HELPER  AND  FRIEND  OF  MANKIND. 


Only  perhaps  in  the  unpretending 
building  in  Regent  Street  where  last 
Saturday  he  died  have  flags  been  fly- 
ing this  week  at  half-mast;  but  there 
is  hardly  any  part  of  the  British  Em- 
pire where  the  tidings  that  Quintin 
Hogg  had  fallen  at  his  post  have  failed 
to  bring  into  some  lives  the  shadow 
of  personal  bereavement.  Of  him,  with 
singular  exactitude  of  application, 
might  be  used  very  many  of  the  lines 
of  Matthew  Arnold's  noble  tribute  to 
his  father:— 

Thou  wouldst  not  alone 

Be  saved  .  .  .  alone 

Conquer  and  come  to  thy  goal, 

Leaving  the  rest  in  the  wild.  .  .  . 

Still  thou  turnedst,  and  still 

Beckonedst  the  trembler,  and  still 

Oavest  the  weary  thy  hand.  .  .  . 

And  through  thee  I  believe 

In    the    noble    and    great    who    are 

gone.  .  .  . 
.  .  .  Souls  temper'd  with  fire, 
Fervent,  heroic,  and  good, 
Helpers  and  friends  of  mankind. 

The  soul  of  Quintin  Hogg  was 
caught  early  by  the  tempering  fire.  Of 
this  his  having  held  Bible-classes  while 
a  boy  at  Eton  is  evidence  enough,  al- 
though the  attendance  of  as  many  as 
half  of  the  boys  in  his  house  at  those 
gatherings  was  probably  attributable, 
at  least  in  part,  to  the  fact  that  Hogg 
was  quite  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
football  players  ever  seen  on  the  Eton 
or  any  other  playing-fields.  How  hotly 
the  same  fire  was  burning  a  year  or 


two  later  was  shown  by  the  sense  of 
something  nearly  amounting  to  com- 
pulsion under  which  he  entered  upon 
his  forty  years  of  labor  for  the  helping 
of  the  youth  of  London.  Immediately 
on  leaving  Eton  he  plunged  into  work 
among  the  poorest  and  most  neglected 
of  London  boys,  not  knowing  whither 
it  would  lead  him;  and  the  contrast 
between  their  lot  and  that  of  his  own 
class  was  simply  intolerable  to  him. 
"I  had  never,"  he  wrote  long  after- 
wards, "been  brought  into  contact  with 
real  poverty  and  want  before,  and  felt 
almost  as  though  I  should  go  mad  un- 
less I  did  something  to  try  and  help 
some  of  the  wretched  little  chaps  I 
used  to  find  running  about  the  streets." 
And  so,  as  everyone  has  seen  from  the 
obituary  notices,  he  began  by  teaching 
reading,  with  the  Bible  as  reading 
book,  to  two  boy  crossing-sweepers  at 
night  under  the  Adelphi  arches.  But 
he  was  soon  convinced  that,  for  him 
at  any  rate,  equipment  to  help  street 
boys  must  be  based  upon  genuine 
knowledge  of  their  point  of  view.  It 
followed,  as  of  necessity,  that  he  took 
the  most  simple  and  direct  steps  to 
place  himself  at  their  point  of  view, 
by  becoming  one  of  them  himself.  For 
two  or  three  nights  a  week  for  six 
months  he  lived  their  life— blacking 
boots,  holding  horses,  or  doing  any 
other  odd  jobs  he  saw  them  doing,  and 
sleeping  out  with  them  on  barges,  un- 
der tarpaulins,  or  on  a  ledge  of  the 
Adelphi    arches— breakfasting,    unsus- 
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pected,  with  his  father  next  morning 
in  Carleton  Gardens.  Round  such  a 
nucleus  of  fact  legends  must  accrete, 
and  it  is  with  reluctance  that  one  is 
now  enjoined  by  the  higher  criticism 
not  to  believe  that  he  once  blacked  Sir 
James  Weir  Hogg's  boots  for  the  usual 
fee.  It  would  be  rash  to  dogmatize  for 
or  against  the  general  need  for  an 
apprenticeship  like  that  accepted  by 
Quintin  Hogg,  with  all  its  inevitably 
repulsive  accessories,  in  the  case  of 
those  who  wish  to  exert  the  most  pow- 
erful leverage  on  the  lives  of  the  least 
fortunate  of  their  fellow-citizens.  Opin- 
ions of  great  weight  might  undoubted- 
ly be  quoted  on  either  side  of  that 
question.  It  is  in  some  respects  akin 
to  the  problem  presented  by  the  .differ- 
ence between  the  methods  of  Roman 
Catholic,  and  other  Christian  mission- 
aries in  Oriental  countries.  But  what- 
ever may  be  the  sound  conclusion  on 
the  issues  raised  at  large,  there  can 
hardly  be  a  doubt  of  the  Tightness  of 
the  instinct  by  which  Hogg  was  guided 
in  his  own  case.  If,  with  the  great 
advantage  given  him  with  all  boys  by 
the  possession  of  the  assured  confi- 
dence of  manner  and  bearing  which  so 
usually  accompanies  athletic  prowess, 
he  was  yet  conscious  of  a  damaging 
aloofness,  it  would  indeed  be  presump- 
tuous to  say  that  he  chose  a  wrong  way 
of  breaking  it  down.  For  that  he  did 
break  it  down  is  a  fact  which  has  been 
written  triumphantly  on  the  lives  of 
hundreds— indeed,  of  thousands— whose 
greatest  pride  has  been,  and  is,  that 
he  was  their  friend.  Once  down,  too, 
Quintin  Hogg  took  very  good  care  that 
no  wall  or  hedge  of  division  should 
ever  grow  up  again.  Having  estab- 
lished a  ragged  school,  for  two  or  three 
years  he  scarcely  missed  his  attendance 
at  it  for  a  single  night,  and  his  at- 
tendance meant  hard  teaching  from  7 
to  10  o'clock.  Moreover,  when  rather 
later  on  he  had  established  a  "two- 
penny   dosshouse"    for    boys    at    his 


school,  who  otherwise  would  have  been 
sleeping  in  thieves'  kitchens  and  re- 
cruiting the  criminal  population,  he 
and  a  master  whom  he  had  engaged 
divided  between  them  the  duty  of 
sleeping  in  a  kind  of  cubicle  at  the  end 
of  a  dormitory  holding  forty,  and  of 
seeing  that  the  other  inmates  got  up 
for  their  work  at  any  hour  from  5.30 
a.m.  onwards. 

Too  long,  though  most  attractive, 
would  it  be  to  tell  here  the  story  of 
the  steady  development  of  Quintin 
Hogg's  undertakings,— partly  through 
the  introduction  of  necessary  classifi- 
cation among  the  ever-growing  num- 
bers of  boys  of  various  social  grades 
and  antecedents  who  were  drawn  to- 
gether by  the  irresistible  magnetism  of 
the  schools  dominated  by  his  personal- 
ity. Towards  that  development  he  gave 
his  money,  if  possible,  as  freely  as  he 
lavished  all  the  leisure  which,  as  a 
first-rate  man  of  business  much  en- 
gaged in  the  City,  he  possessed.  For 
many  years  he  is  said  to  have  spent 
£5,000  a  year  in  meeting  the  difference 
between  the  fees  paid  by  the  members 
of  the  classes  and  clubs  at  the  Regent 
Street  Polytechnic  and  the  expenses  of 
maintaining  them;  and  these  subven- 
tions, together  with  the  very  large 
sums  which  he  devoted  to  the  purchase 
(in  1881)  of  the  original  building  and 
its  conversion  and  equipment  for  the 
uses  of  that  most  remarkable  institu- 
tion, are  estimated  at  not  less  than 
£100,000,  which,  however,  was  but  a 
part  of  his  manifold,  well-considered, 
and  carefully  applied  benefactions. 
There  are  no  words  of  praise  adequate 
for  the  merits  of  generosity  of  this 
kind,  not  a  shilling  of  which  is  wasted, 
or  in  the  least  degree  checks  self-help 
in  a  single  beneficiary.  The  whole 
id6e  mdre  of  the  Polytechnic,  too,  was 
in  the  highest  degree  and  the  best 
sense  liberal.  In  Mr.  Hogg's  plain 
words,   "what  we  wanted  to   develop 
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our  Institute  into"— it  was  then  (1880) 
in  Long  Acre— "was  a  place  which 
should  recognize  that  God  had  given 
man  more  than  one  side  to  his  charac- 
ter, and  where  we  could  gratify  any 
reasonable  taste,  whether  athletic,  in- 
tellectual, spiritual,  or  social."  And 
for  twenty-one  years  that  is  what  the 
"Poly"  has  done  and  has  been.  Its 
very  great  value  as  an  agency  for  tech- 
nical instruction  of  the  most  varied 
descriptions  has  been,  happily,  for 
many  years  recognized  and  stimulated 
by  substantial  grants  from  the  London 
County  Council.  The  value  of  its  sec- 
ondary and  higher  teaching  is  attested 
by  numerous  degrees  and  scholarships 
of  many  kinds  won  by  its  students.  The 
interests  of  physical  development  and 
prowess  are  promoted  by  the  provision 
of  large  cricket  and  tennis  grounds, 
and  by  the  existence  of  many  very 
flourishing  clubs  for  the  pursuit  of 
athletics  of  various  sorts.  Other  recre- 
ations, meeting  tastes  for  country  life, 
for  literature,  and  for  public  affairs, 
are  supported  by  distinct  societies.  And 
at  the  heart  and  centre  of  the  whole, 
recognized  as  the  dominating  inspira- 
tion, but  never  obtruded,  has  ever  been 
an  intense  Christian  faith,  on  the  part 
of  men  ready  and  eager  to  afford  aids 
to  the  cultivation  of  the  religious  life 
by  all  who  cared  to  use  them.  Chief 
among  those  men,  though  zealously 
and  powerfully  supported  by  associ- 
ates of  like  temper  to  his  own,  has 
always     been    the    founder,     Quintin 
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Hogg.  For  many  years  he  knew  every 
member  of  the  "Poly"  personally;  he 
was  always  accessible  to  any  member 
—and  there  are  now  fifteen  thousand 
of  them— who  wished  for  advice  as  to 
the  things  of  the  body,  mind,  or  soul; 
and  for  such  and  divers  administrative 
purposes  (besides  the  conduct  of  direct 
religious  instruction  on  Sundays)  he 
spent  there  several  hours  of  almost 
every  day  of  his  life  in  London. 

No  human  being  can  measure  either 
the  amount  of  self-sacrifice  concen- 
trated in  such  a  life  as  that  of  which 
we  have  been  speaking,  or  the  extent 
of  its  contribution,  direct  and  indirect, 
alike  to  the  higher  and  the  more  ma- 
terial welfare  of  the  nation.  To  contem- 
plate it  is  impossible  without  the  con- 
viction that  in  the  multiplication  of 
such  lives,  combining  a  fervent  piety 
with  a  wide  human  outlook,  would  be 
found  the  solution  of  almost  all  the 
problems  which  most  grievously  oppress 
us.  Quintin  Hogg  was  not  a  man  of 
genius,  not  even  a  man  of  at  all  re- 
markable intellectual  grasp;  but  he  had 
an  intense  and  consecrated  purpose, 
and  a  genuine  and  sympathetic  com- 
prehension of  the  many-sided  nature  of 
man.  It  is  the  business  of  our 
Churches  and  our  now  reconstituted 
national  system  of  education  to  pro- 
vide the  England  of  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury with  larger  numbers  of  citizens 
of  such  spirit  and  with  such  ideals. 
By  their  success  or  failure  in  doing  so 
they  will  be  judged  by  future  genera- 
tions. 
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"All  minerals,  as  also  all  metals,  are 
born  of  one  Principium  or  beginning, 
to  wit,  of  a  vapor,  which  the  superior 
stars  do,  as  it  were,  extract  from  the 
element  of  the  earth  by  a- certain  dis- 
tillation of  the  Macrocosm  or  greater 
world,  the  influx  of  which  upper  astral 
heat,  operates  upon  things  below,  by 
an  aerial  fiery  property,  infusing  it  in, 
spiritually  and  invisibly."  Thus  Basil 
Valentine  in  his  "Triumphal  Chariot 
of  Antimony,"  a  book  much  sought 
after  in  its  day,  which  was  supposed 
to  contain,  among  other  things,  the  se- 
cret by  which  all  other  metals  could 
be  transformed  into  gold.  The  sen- 
tence quoted  gives  a  fairly  typical 
statement  of  the  theory  which  the  al- 
chemists had  built  up  out  of  the  dtbris 
of  Alexandrian  science.  The  Coptic 
monks,  who  were  the  first  practisers 
of  the  art,  had  inherited  almost  in 
spite  of  themselves  some  shreds  of  the 
knowledge  of  chemical  processes 
which  the  wisdom  of  the  Ptolemies 
had  caused  to  be  brought  about  by 
their  endowment  of  research  and  of 
patient  experiment.  But  their  national 
and  professional  ignorance  had  led  the 
monkish  alchemists  to  strangely  per- 
vert it.  The  Egyptian  authors  of 
some  of  the  earliest  alchemical  MSS. 
found  it  necessary  to  explain  to  their 
-Christian  disciples  that  "serpent's 
blood"  really  meant  the  stone  called 
haematite,  "the  seed  of  the  Sun"  white 
hellebore  and  the  like,  which  is  much 
as  if  a  modern  druggist  should  need 
to  be  told  that  "dragon's  blood"  does 
not  presuppose  the  slaughter  of  a  fab- 
ulous animal,  and  that  "hart's  tongue" 
■does  not  denote  any  part  of  a  four- 
footed  beast,  but  is  the  name  of  a 
common  fern.  But  such  mistakes  in 
detail  were  nothing  compared  with 
the    misconceptions    of    the    aim    and 


method  of  science  which  their  theo- 
logical prepossessions  led  them  to 
form.  Being  both  by  nature  and  train- 
ing averse  from  the  patient  investiga- 
tion and  deduction  which  had  already 
brought  the  Greek  philosophers  half- 
way on  the  road  to  truth,  they  substi- 
tuted everywhere  analogy  for  analysis, 
and  lent  to  inanimate  matter  the  voli- 
tion and  passions  that  they  found 
swaying  the  minds  of  men.  As  there 
were  seven  planets— an  assumption, 
better  founded  than  they  knew— there 
must,  it  was>  argued,  be  seven  metals 
corresponding  to  them.  And  as  the 
soul  of  the  Christian  was,  in  theory  at 
all  events,  struggling  to  free  itself 
from  the  weight  and  oppression  of  his 
earthly  desires,  so  six  of  these  metals, 
lead,  tin,  iron,  copper,  mercury,  and 
silver,  were  supposed  to  be  anxious  to 
lay  aside  the  base  matter  with  which 
they  were  mixed  and  to  appear  as  the 
pure  representatives  of  the  sun  or 
gold.  Hence  it  was  only  necessary  for 
the  alchemist  to  help  them  to  the 
accomplishment  of  their  aspirations, 
and  he  would  be  doing  a  work  not  only 
pleasing  to  God,  but  profitable  to  him- 
self. This  was  to  be  brought  about 
by  the  study  of  Nature  indeed,  but  by 
a  method  entirely  different  from  that 
of  their  heathen  predecessors.  The 
mode  adopted  by  the  Creator  at  the 
creation  of  the  world  was  that  to  be 
followed,  and  might  be  expected  to 
reveal  itself,  not  to  experiment,  but  to 
prayer.  Hence  all  alchemical  opera- 
tions began  with  prayer,  and  intuition 
was  thought  to  be  a  surer  way  of  ar- 
riving at  Nature's  secrets  than  the 
older  method  of  trial  and  error.  So 
the  alchemists  blundered  on  from  one 
mistake  to  another,  always  jealously 
watched  by  the  Church,  who  accused 
them,   Avith  some   show  of  reason,   of 
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a  leaning  towards  Oriental  heresies, 
until  the  revival  of  learning  and  its 
political  consequences  freed  science 
from  its  fetters.  But  at  first,  like  a 
prisoner  long  bound,  it  could  make 
little  use  of  its  freedom,  and  it  was 
not  until  Lavoisier,  the  great  chemist 
who  perished  in  the  French  Revolu- 
tion, formulated  the  truth  that  "noth- 
ing is  created  in  the  operations  either 
of  art  or  of  nature,"  and  that  the 
united  mass  of  all  substances  subject- 
ed to  physical  or  chemical  change  in 
every  case  remains  constant,  that  the 
modern  science  of  chemistry  can  be 
said  to  have  been  born.  Thereafter  its 
progress  was  rapid.  Our  own  country- 
man, John  Dalton,  in  1808,  taking  up 
the  investigation  of  the  atoms  or  in- 
divisible quantities  of  substances  cen- 
turies before  shadowed  forth  by  De- 
mocritus  of  Abdera  and  his  followers, 
showed  that  each  of  the  elementary 
substances  in  Nature  has  its  specific 
atomic  weight,  which  is  as  character- 
istic of  it  as,  and  much  more  constant 
than  any  of,  its  physical  properties  or 
its  external  appearance.  From  that 
time,  the  study  of  chemistry  was 
largely  occupied  with  the  investiga- 
tion and  determination  of  atomic 
weights,  until  none  of  the  seventy-six 
so-called  elements— from  the  gas  hy- 
drogen which  is  so  light  as  to  be  reck- 
oned as  unity  or  the  lowest  in  the  scale 
to  the  rare  metal  uranium  just  two 
hundred  and  forty  times  as  heavy  as 
hydrogen— remained  without  its  dis- 
tinguishing weight.  And  now  began 
the  romance  of  modem  chemistry. 
Comparing  those  weights  of  the  atoms 
of  the  different  elementary  substances, 
it  was  seen  that  those  whose  atomic 
weights  were  fairly  close  to  each 
other  were  also  alike  in  their  external 
appearance  or  other  physical  proper- 
ties. Thus  they  can  be  divided  into 
groups  in  which  both  their  atomic 
weights  and  physical  properties  rough- 
ly correspond;  and  while,  for  instance, 


the  halogens  or  salt-forming  sub- 
stances, chlorine,  iodine,  and  bromine, 
forms  one  group  giving  similar  reac- 
tions and  combining  in  something  like 
the  same  proportions,  the  triad  of  met- 
als, iron,  nickel,  and  cobalt,  whose 
atomic  weights  are  far  greater,  show 
a  similar  degree  of  correspondence 
among  themselves.  To  this,  which  was 
in  the  main  the  discovery  of  the  Rus- 
sian chemist  Mendelecf,  was  added  the 
further  demonstration  that  the  atomic 
weights  of  nearly  all  the  elementary 
substances  were  exact  multiples  of  the 
unity  represented  by  hydrogen,  and 
that  in  the  few  exceptions  which 
seemed  to  controvert  this  generaliza- 
tion, there  was  ground  for  supposing 
error  in  the  calculation  of  the  atomic 
weight.  It  seems  difficult  to  resist  the 
further  conclusion  that  all  the  so- 
called  chemical  elements  are  really 
compounds  formed  by  the  addition  in 
regularly  varying  proportions  of  what 
may  be  collectively  called  "matter"  to 
some  substance  (or  substances)  hith- 
erto unknown. 

The  search  for  this  unknown  sub- 
stance or  "First  Matter"  is,  therefore, 
that  on  which  modern  chemists  are  at 
present  engaged,  and  it  bears  a  singu- 
lar though  not  an  exact  likeness  to 
that  of  their  predecessors,  the  alche- 
mists. Were  it  successful,  it  does  not 
follow  that  we  should  immediately 
know  how  to  "make"  gold,  but  we 
should  at  any  rate  know  how  gold  is 
made,  and  this  might  prove  to  be  a 
very  considerable  step  towards  the 
process  of  its  manufacture.  This 
might  not  be  in  itself  desirable,  but  a 
greater  power  of  synthesis  or  the  arti- 
ficial construction  of  elements  would 
be  an  inestimable  blessing  to  man- 
kind, and  would  probably  solve  at  one 
blow  the  problem  of  the  costless  pro- 
duction of  light  and  power.  "What  the 
prospects  of  success  are  it  is  some- 
what difficult  to  say,  as  men  of  sci- 
ence do  not  always  care  to  give  to  the 
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public  the  results  of  their  uncomple- 
ted investigations.  But  it  may  per- 
haps be  said  that  a  clue  has  been  ob- 
tained in  the  fact  that  the  "radio- 
activity" or  power  of  emitting  rays 
seems  to  increase  in  direct  ratio  with 
the  atomic  weight  of  substances,  and 
this  may  yet  be  followed  to  a  success- 
ful issue.  But  we  may  be  quite  sure 
that  the  methods  of  investigation  now 
The  Academy. 


being  followed  by  the  new  alchemists 
will  be  diametrically  opposed  to  those 
of  the  old,  that  the  induction  coil  will 
have  replaced  the  formulas  couched  in 
meaningless  gibberish,  and  the  elec- 
troscope the  magician's  wand.  So 
great  a  change  has  followed  the  aban- 
donment by  science  of  mystical  for 
rational  methods. 

F.  Legge. 
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Mr.  Arthur  Sherburne  Hardy's  story 
"His  Daughter     First"  which  is  now 
running    as    a    serial   in  the  Atlantic, 
will  be  published  by  Houghton,  Mifflin 
&  Co.  in  May. 

German  and  Norwegian  translations 
of  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward's  new  novel 
"Lady  Rose's  Daughter"  have  been 
prepared;  the  latter  for  immediate  pub- 
lication in  the  "Morgenbladet"  of 
Christiania.  Next  fall,  M.  Bruneti&re 
will  begin  publishing  the  story  as  a 
serial  in  the  "Revue  des  Deux 
Mondes." 

There  has  been  a  curious  contro- 
versy over  the  proposed  publication  of 
a  biography  of  the  late  George  Doug- 
las Brown,  author  of  "The  House  with 
the  Green  Shutters."  Mr.  Brown's 
friends,  including  the  young  lady 
whom  he  was  engaged  to  marry,  have 
asked  for  an  injunction  against  the 
biography  which  was  lately  announced, 
and  it  now  appears  that  there  is  to  be 
published  a  volume  containing  his  un- 
published manuscripts,  prefaced  by  an 
authorized  memoir. 

"An     Unhappy     Englishman"     who 


writes  to  Macmillan's  Magazine,  is 
much  disturbed  by  the  insidious  ad- 
vances of  the  London  Times  to  Ameri- 
canized English.  Archbishop  Tait  was 
quoted  as  having  written:  "An  ap- 
parent combine  of  much-respected 
names."  "An  Unhappy  Englishman" 
fled  to  a  friend  who  had  upon  his 
shelves  "The  Life  of  Archibald  Camp- 
bell Tait,"  turned  up  the  passage,  and 
lo!  the  Archbishop  had  not  written 
"combine"  but  "combination."  Why 
should  the  "Times,"  asks  this  alarmed 
writer,  "change  the  eminently  respect- 
able combination  into  the  disreputable 
combine*"  And  since  then,  adds  this 
"Unhappy  Englishman,"  the  "Times" 
has  printed  such  "ineffable  abomina- 
tions as  portraitist  and  landscapist." 

Miss  Marie  Corelli  has  printed  a  pro- 
test against  the  modernizing  of  Strat- 
ford-on-Avon  by  the  erection  of  a  Car- 
negie Free  Library  next  to  Shake- 
speare's birthplace.  She  says  that  the 
Stratford  townspeople  are  by  no  means 
over-anxious  to  possess  a  Free  Library 
at  all,  and  that  if  money  is  to  be 
spent  they  would  prefer  to  have  it  go 
towards  restoring  some  of  their  fif- 
teenth   century    carved    house   fronts. 
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But,  why  should  the  Stratford  towns- 
people look  Mr.  Carnegie's  gift  in  the 
mouth?  If  they  don't  want  a  Free 
Library,  doubtless  Mr.  Carnegie  will 
not  insist  upon  enforcing  one  upon 
them;  but  the  restoration  of  fifteenth 
century  carved  house  fronts  is  not  in- 
cluded in  Mr.  Carnegie's  schemes  of 
philanthropy. 

Mr.  John  Lane  announces  a  new  se- 
ries to  be  called  "The  Country  Hand- 
books," a  collection  of  volumes  dealing 
entirely  with  the  country  and  country 
life.  The  first  volume,  to  appear  short- 
ly, is  written  by  the  editor,  Mr.  Harry 
Roberts.  "The  Tramp's  Handbook," 
for  the  use  of  travellers,  soldiers,  cy- 
clists, and  lovers  of  the  country,  deals 
with  the  practical  as  well  as  the  idyllic 
side  of  tramping  and  camping  out.  The 
author  gives  useful  advice  on  the  cook- 
ing utensils  necessary  for  a  camping- 
out  party,  and  discourses  on  the  slang 
of  the  open  road  and  other  matters  of 
interest.  Other  volumes  are  in  prepa- 
ration, including  "The  Motor  Book," 
by  R.  J.  Mecredy;  "The  Still  Room," 
by  Mrs.  Charles  Roundell;  "The  Bird 
Book,"  by  A.  J.  R.  Roberts;  "The  Tree 
Book,"  by  Mary  Rowles  Jarvis;  "The 
Woman  out  of  Doors,"  by  Menie  Mu- 
riel Dowie. 

The  biographical  edition  of  Dickens 
has  so  far  exceeded  the  expectations 
of  the  publishers  that  they  have  de- 
cided to  add  a  further  volume  to  the 
series,  making  nineteen  in  all.  This 
new  volume  will  contain  the  less- 
known  writings  of  Dickens,  including 
the  "Sketches  of  Young  Couples,"  "The 
Mudfog  Papers,"  etc.,  besides  a  com- 
plete set  of  the  prefaces  contributed 
by  Dickens  himself  to  all  the  editions 
of  his  works.  This  will  render  the 
"Biographical  Edition"  the  most  com- 
plete edition  of  Dickens's  works  now 
before  the  public,  The  biographical  in- 


troductions, the  authorship  of  which 
has  hitherto  been  veiled  under  initials, 
are  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Arthur  Waugh, 
who  is  now  managing  director  of  the 
firm  so  long  associated  with  Dickens's 
name. 

That  most  engaging  of  modern  his- 
torians, Justin  McCarthy,  has  found  a 
congenial  theme  in  his  latest  work, 
"The  Reign  of  Queen  Anne,"  published 
by  Harper  &  Brothers  in  two  volumes. 
It  is  not  in  Mr.  McCarthy  to  be  unin- 
teresting: the  charm  of  his  historical 
narrative  holds  the  attention  of  the 
reader  far  more  absorbingly,  let  us  say, 
than  the  average  historical  romance. 
He  is  equally  at  home  in  the  fields  of 
politics  and  literature,  and  in  the  pres- 
ent work  he  traverses  both  of  them, 
for  the  age  of  Anne  was  the  age  of 
Marlborough,  who  was  equally  great  in 
statesmanship  and  in  arms,  and  it  was 
the  age,  in  literature,  of  Pope  and 
Swift  and  Steele  and  Addison  and  De- 
foe and  Prior  and  many  others.  The 
story  of  these  and  other  distinguished 
folk,  the  conditions  under  which  they 
lived,  their  achievements  and  failures, 
their  bickerings  and  their  friendships, 
and  the  part  which  they  played  in 
what  was  going  on  in  the  world  about 
them  is  told  by  Mr.  McCarthy  in  a 
manner  which  leaves  nothing  to  be  de- 
sired either  in  point  of  vividness  or  of 
impartiality.  His  is  a  light  touch:  per- 
haps there  may  be  those  among  pro- 
found students  of  history  who  will  say 
that  it  does  not  go  deep  enough  in  the 
analysis  of  principles  and  motives.  But 
if  it  be  a  service  to  make  the  England 
of  two  centuries  ago  near  and  real,  and 
to  cause  its  dames  and  courtiers,  its 
dandies  and  fine  ladies,  its  statesmen, 
generals  and  men  of  letters  to  move 
before  the  reader's  eye,  we  are  in- 
debted to  Mr.  McCarthy  for  that  ser- 
vice. 
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There  Love  is  mightier  than  the  Love 
we  know; 
There  Love  is  older  than  he  used  to 
be: 
The  wavering  youth  is  grown  a  man; 
and  oh, 
He  has  the  untiring  passion  of  the 
sea! 


Each  season  has  its  beauty;  not  alone 
When  Spring  comes  girt  with  sunshine 

and  with  showers, 
Or  grassy  June  with  wealth  of  leaves 

and  flowers, 
Or     glowing     Autumn     fiery-hued     is 

shown 
The   Earth's   continuous   pageant;   not     Let  us  go  seek  the  sun,  and,   sailing 

unknown  forth, 

Is  the  still  charm  of  Winter's  briefer        Reach   lands  where   life   seems   ever 

hours.  just  begun. 

High   on   the   hill   a   lonely  beech-tree     Why     linger     in     this     quickly-aging 

towers  North  ? 

Columnar,    round   its   buttressed   stem         Let  us  go  seek  the  sun. 


are  strewn 
The      red-brown      leaves,      while      up 

against  the  sky 
Where  softest  white  fades  into  palest 

blue 
Stand   in    clear   tracery    the    branches 

bare; 
Thin   streaks   of   snow   in  yon   brown 

field  hard  by 
Lie  bright  between  bold  ridges  shoul- 
dering through, 
And  there's  a  touch  of  frost  within  the 

air. 

Leveson  Oower. 


Hugh  HcCulloeh. 


SEARCH. 

Let  us  go  seek  the  sun.     This  sullen 
sky 
With    storm-clouds    drifting    slowly 
one  by  one, 
Weighs  on  my  heart  till  I  am  like  to 
die. 
Let  us  go  seek  the  sun. 

Ah,  somewhere  in  some  hollow  of  the 
hills, 
'Twixt    rocky    cliff    and    boundless, 
tireless  sea, 
Bright  with   the   sun  and  green  with 
murmuring  rills, 
A  Paradise  is  spread  for  you  and  me. 

There  Death  and  Love  come  (they  are 
brothers  there, 
In   that   strange   land   which   smiles 
for  evermore); 
Death,   the  same  Death  we  knew,   so 
fierce  and  fair, 
But  Love  wears  not  the  guise  which 
once  he  wore. 


THE    SONG    OF    THE    DERELICT. 

When  the  hour  is  gone,  and  the  leaf 
grown  brown, 

Its  green  delight  over,— far  better  be 
down! 

Well  if  the  wind  come  then,  and  de- 
liver 

The  leaf  to  the  earth  or  the  sea-going 
river: 

What  should  it  do  there,  outliving  its 
day? 

Well  if  the  wind  come,  and  blow  it  away. 

For  a  leaf  I  have  seen,  still  left,  with- 
ering on 

Between  the  wind  and  the  wintry  sun, 

Wrinkled  and  wizened,— shaming  the 
hour 

When  the  beech-tree  was  proud  and 
the  birch  in  flower: 

What,  said  I,  avails  it,  outliving  its  day? 

Well  if  the  wind  come,  and  blow  it  away. 

Well   if  the   wind   stoop    down   in  its 

force, 
When  the  life  is  lived  out,  for  better 

or  worse. 
Good  Lord,  I  pray  now,  take  thought 

and  deliver 
Old  age  in  its  time,  as  the  leaf  to  the 

river: 
What  should  it   do    there,    outliving   its 

day? 
Well  if  the  icind  come,  and  blow  it  away. 

Ernest  Rhys. 
Tall   Mall  Magazine. 
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THE  EARLY  ART  OF  THE  NETHERLANDS.* 


The  exhibition  of  Early  Flemish  or, 
to  speak  more  correctly,  Netherlandish 
art  which  was  held  at  Bruges  last 
summer  may  be  justly  reckoned  one 
of  the  most  important  and  interesting 
events  of  a  memorable  year.  To  all 
who  saw  it,  that  unique  display  was  a 
delight;  to  many,  a  revelation.  No 
finer  collection  of  paintings  has  ever 
been  brought  together  under  the  shad- 
ow of  the  ancient  Belfry  since  the 
days  when  Albert  Durer  gazed  in  won- 
der at  the  pictures  of  Master  Jan,  and 
Hugo  van  der  Goes,  and  the  great 
Master  Roger,  and  all  the  "other  good 
things  in  the  noble  town  of  Bruges." 
And  certainly  no  more  appropriate 
place  for  this  exhibition  could  have 
been  chosen  than  the  fair  old  city 
which,  in  spite  of  time  and  decay,  re- 
tains so  much  of  its  mediaeval  charm, 
where  the  silent  waterways  reflect  the 
crocketed  turrets  and  carved  portals  of 
Gothic  houses,  and  the  music  of  the 
carillon  still  lingers  in  the  air.  Once 
more,  in  those  busy  days  last  summer, 
"Bruges  la  morte"  seemed  to  wake 
from  her  long  sleep;  and  strangers 
from    all     lands    thronged    the    quiet 

*  1.  "Exposition  des  Primitifs  flamands  et 
d'Art  ancien,  Bruges,  1902.  Catalogue,  with  In- 
troduction." By  W.  H.  James  Weale.  Bruges: 
Desclee,  1902. 

2.  "Exposition  de  Tableaux  flamands  des 
XI Ve.  XVe,  et  XVIe  sieeles,  Bruges,   1902.     Cat- 


streets  and  grass-grown  quays  where 
of  old  merchant-princes  from  east  and 
west  had  their  palaces,  and  brought 
their  wares  to  the  mart  of  the  world. 
Already  the  meetings  and  confer- 
ences of  foreign  scholars  have  borne 
fruit.  A  richly-illustrated  volume  on 
the  Bruges  Exhibition,  from  the  pen 
of  M.  Henri  Hymans,  has  been  pub- 
lished by  the  directors  of  the  "Gazette 
des  Beaux-Arts"  in  Paris.  Our  own 
countryman,  Mr.  Weale,  to  whom  the 
exhibition  owed  so  much  of  its  suc- 
cess, and  who  has  devoted  the  best 
years  of  his  life  to  the  study  of  old 
Flemish  masters,  has  given  us  a  brief 
record  of  their  work  in  his  introduc- 
tion to  the  official  catalogue.  Mr. 
Claude  Phillips  has  made  more  than 
one  valuable  contribution  to  the  dis- 
cussion; and  the  Ghent  professor,  M. 
Georges  Hulin  de  Loo,  assisted  by  Heir 
Friedlander  of  Berlin,  has  written  a 
critical  catalogue  which  abounds  in 
useful  information  and  original  sug- 
gestions. The  appearance  of  these 
studies  is  a  fresh  proof  of  the  advance 
which  has  been  made  in  this  branch 
of  art-history   by   those   scholars  who 

alogue  critique  precede  d'une  Introduction  sur 
l'identite  de  certains  Maitres  anonymes."  By 
Georges  Hulin  de  Loo.     Ghent:  A.  Slffer,  1902. 

3.  "L' Exposition  des  Primitifs  flamands  a 
Bruges."  By  Henri  Hymans.  Paris:  Direction 
de  la  Gazette  des  Beaux-Arts,   1902. 
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bring  the  scientific  method  of  modern 
■criticism  to  bear  upon  the  subject. 
Many  illusions  have  been  dispelled;  the 
identity  of  several  hitherto  unknown 
artists  has  been  established;  and  new- 
light  has  been  thrown  on  the  person- 
ality of  the  greater  masters,  such  as 
Memlinc  and  the  Van  Eycks. 

The  study  of  the  origins  of  Flemish 
art  at  Bruges  received  material  help 
from  the  supplementary  exhibition  of 
illuminated  MSS.  that  was  held  in  the 
H6tel  Gruuthuuse,  one  of  the  few  old 
patrician  houses  that  retains  some  of 
its  former  splendor.  Here,  as  we  ex- 
amined the  earliest  specimens  lent  by 
the  great  abbeys  where  art  found  shel- 
ter in  mediaeval  times,  and  noted  its 
progress  under  the  guilds  and  corpora- 
tions of  the  fourteenth  century,  we 
realized  the  close  affinity  between  the 
old  Flemish  painters  and  the  minia- 
turists who  adorned  these  missals  and 
chronicles.  "We  saw  the  strong  vein  of 
realism  in  the  lively  street-scenes,  with 
their  groups  of  burghers  and  dames  in 
rich  costumes,  or  schoolboys  at  their 
games,  which  fill  up  the  background 
of  Bible  stories  or  the  fables  of  Va- 
lerius Maximus.  We  admired  the  deli- 
cate accuracy  with  which  lilies  a~nd 
harebells,  strawberry-fruit  and  flowers, 
butterflies  and  ladybirds  were  repro- 
duced on  the  margin  of  breviaries  or 
books  of  hours,  and  recognized  the  vig- 
orus  individuality  of  the  heads  and  the 
pictorial  rendering  of  landscape  and 
atmosphere  that  prepared  the  way  for 
the  school  of  Van  Eyck.  We  noted  the 
intimate  connection  between  French 
and  Flemish  art  in  the  exquisite  min- 
iatures of  the  BibliothSque  de  Bour- 
gogne;  in  the  lovely  frontispiece  of 
the  gay  dame  Fortune  turning  her 
wheel,  in  high-peaked  cap  and  flowing 
veil,  by  the  side  of  her  rival  Virtue, 
soberly  clad  in  blue  cloak  and  hood, 
which  adorns  Charles  de  Croy's  book, 
"L'Estrif  de  Fortune  et  Vertu";  or  in 
the    graceful    picture    of   Jean    Mielot 


presenting  his  poems  to  the  young 
duke,  Charles  the  Bold.  A  further 
proof  of  this  connection  was  seen  in 
the  fact  that  more  than  one  of  the  so- 
called  Flemish  pictures  in  the  exhibi- 
tion was  in  reality  the  work  of  a 
French  artist.  The  charming  panel  of 
St.  Hugh  of  Grenoble  with  his  swan 
was  recognized  by  M.  Hulin  as  the 
work  of  an  Amiens  master;  and  the 
fine  picture  of  a  canon  kneeling  at  the 
feet  of  St.  Maurice,  lent  by  the  city 
of  Glasgow,  exhibited  at  the  New  Gal- 
lery in  1900,  and  ascribed  to  Hugo  van 
der  Goes,  was  conclusively  shown  to 
be  the  masterpiece  of  Jean  Perreal, 
the  court-painter  who  accompanied 
Charles  VIII  to  Italy.  These  French 
influences  were  no  doubt  partly  the  re- 
sult of  the  accession  of  the  Burgundian 
dukes  to  supreme  power  in  Flanders  at 
the  close  of  the  fourteenth  century.  It 
is  to  this  period  that  the  great  blossom- 
ing of  Flemish  art  belongs.  Then 
Bruges  reached  its  highest  splendor  as 
the  seat  of  a  court  where  art  and 
poetry  were  encouraged  by  cultured 
princes,  and  all  that  was  rich  and  cost- 
ly adorned  the  homes  of  the  wealthy 
burghers. 

But  the  sudden  and  marvellous  devel- 
opment of  painting  which  took  place  in. 
the  early  years  of  the  fifteenth  century 
was  due  to  the  genius  of  one  man,  the 
painter  Hubert  van  Eyck.  The  amaz- 
ing revolution  which  he  effected  is  only 
realized  when  we  turn  from  the  primi- 
tive works  of  his  contemporaries  at 
Ypres  and  Bruges  to  such  a  picture  as 
Sir  Frederick  Cook's  "Three  Maries  at 
the  Sepulchre,"  and  see  the  immense 
progress  in  conception  and  execution 
which  is  there  visible.  In  the  whole 
range  of  art  there  is  no  other  record 
of  so  swift  and  sudden  an  advance. 
The  old  fiction  which  ascribed  the  in- 
vention of  oil-painting  to  the  Van 
Eyck  brothers  has  long  been  exploded. 
Oil-painting,  we  know,  was  practised 
during  the   Middle  Ages,  in   both  the 
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east  and  the  west,  and  was  especially 
common,  Cennini  says,  among  German 
artists.  It  was  certainly  employed  by 
Hubert  van  Eyck's  precursors  at 
Bruges,  Melchior  Broederlam  and  his 
followers.  The  Italian  historians,  Facio 
and  Filarete,  who  wrote  within  twenty 
years  of  Jan  van  Eyck's  death,  speak 
of  his  skill  in  handling  oils,  and  of  the 
technical  improvements  which  he  ef- 
fected; but  it  was  Vasari  who  first  in- 
vented the  story  of  his  discovery  of  oil- 
painting,  which  was  repeated  by  Karel 
van  Mander  when  he  wrote  the  history 
of  Flemish  art  in  1604,  and  generally 
adopted  by  later  writers.  To  this  day 
the  exact  nature  of  the  improvements 
which  Hubert  van  Eyck  introduced  in 
oil-painting  remains  unknown;  but  the 
technical  perfection  which  he  attained 
is  evident.  This,  however,  was  but  a 
small  part  of  the  service  which  Hubert 
rendered  to  art  in  his  generation.  A 
man  of  lofty  imagination  and  fine  po- 
etic powers,  a  dreamer  and  a  thinker 
as  well  as  a  craftsman  of  rare  excel- 
lence, he  brought  new  life  to  painting 
north  of  the  Alps,  as  truly  as  Giotto 
had  done  in  Italy,  and  left  a  series  of 
inspired  creations  that  were  unsur- 
passed by  any  of  his  followers. 

Unfortunately  we  know  hardly  any- 
thing of  this  great  master's  history. 
His  fame  became  so  completely 
eclipsed  by  that  of  the  younger  brother 
who  survived  him,  that  his  very  name 
was  forgotten.  In  "La  Couronne  Mar- 
garitique,"  which  Jean  Lemaire  wrote 
and  dedicated  to  the  Archduchess  Mar- 
garet in  1511,  Jan  van  Eyck  is  extolled 
as  "le  roy  des  peintres,"  while  Hubert 
is  not  even  mentioned;  and  when  Al- 
bert Durer  visited  Ghent  in  1521  he 
describes  the  "Adoration  of  the  Lamb" 
as  "Jan's  altarpiece."  Both  Giovanni 
Santi,  in  his  rhyming  chronicle,  and 
Vasari,  in  his  "Lives,"  speak  of  the 
younger  but  not  of  the  elder  brother; 
and  when  the  Belgian  historian.  Marc 
van    Vaernewyck,    published    the    first 


edition  of  his  work  in  1502,  he  did  not 
know  of  Hubert's  existence.  Recent 
research  has  vindicated  Hubert's  claim 
to  be  the  founder  of  the  school,  but 
has  not  added  much  to  our  knowledge 
of  the  man.  He  was  born  about  1370, 
at  Maaseyck,  a  small  town  north  of 
Maastricht,  which  Wolfram  von  Es- 
chenbach  tells  us  had  been  famous  for 
its  painters  so  early  as  1200;  and  he 
probably  received  his  first  training  in 
that  city.  Afterwards,  as  Mr.  Weale 
suggests,  he  must  have  travelled  in 
northern  Italy,  where  he  saw  Giotto's 
frescoes  at  Padua,  and  acquired  that 
familiarity  with  Italian  scenery  and  ar- 
chitecture which  his  works  reveaL 
Early  in  the  fifteenth  century  he  re- 
turned to  Flanders,  and,  after  visiting 
Bruges,  settled  at  Ghent  about  1408. 
Here  he  soon  became  famous,  and  was 
employed  by  the  town  councillors  and 
wealthy  burghers.  In  1413  a  painting 
by  his  hand  was  bequeathed  by  Jean 
de  Visch,  high  bailiff  of  Flanders,  as 
his  most  precious  possession,  to  his 
daughter,  a  Benedictine  nun.  Soon 
afterwards  Hubert  received  a  commis- 
sion from  Josse  Vydt,  a  leading  citizen 
of  Ghent,  to  paint  a  large  altarpiece 
for  his  family  chapel  In  the  cathedral 
dedicated  to  St.  John  the  Baptist,  and 
afterwards  known  as  St.  Bavon.  But 
before  he  completed  this  work,  upon 
which  he  was  engaged  for  many  years, 
the  painter  died,  in  September,  1426. 
He  was  buried  with  great  honor  in  the 
family  vault  of  Josse  Vydt,  in  the  crypt 
immediately  under  the  chapel  where 
his  great  picture  hangs;  and  the  follow- 
ing inscription,  in  old  Flemish,  was 
placed  on  a  copper  plate  above  his 
tomb: 

Take  warning  by  me,  all  ye  who 
tread  on  this  stone.  Once  I  was  as  ye 
are:  now  I  am  dead  and  buried.  Nei- 
ther counsel  nor  art  and  medicine 
could  avail  me  aught.  What  are  honor, 
wisdom,  might  or  vast  wealth  when 
death  comes?  Hubert  van  Eyck  was  I 
named:    now   am    I    food    for   worms. 
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Once  I  was  well  known  and  highly 
honored  in  painting:  suddenly  I  was 
changed  into  nothing.  In  the  year 
1426,  on  the  18th  of  September,  I  gave 
up  my  spirit.  All  ye  who  love  art, 
pray  God  for  me,  that  I  may  see  His 
face.  Flee  from  sin  and  seek  after 
good,  for  you  must  follow  me  at  the 
end  of  your  days. 

Foremost  among  the  works  in  which 
modern  critics  have  recognized  Hu- 
bert's hand  are  the  "Three  Maries  at 
the  Sepulchre,"  already  mentioned,  and 
the  small  "Calvary,"  with  the  Virgin 
and  St.  John,  at  Berlin.  In  both  of 
these  we  find  the  same  deep  and  pa- 
thetic feeling,  the  same  wide  horizons 
and  Italian  reminiscences.  The  palms 
and  stone-pines  which  stand  out  above 
the  leafless  boughs  of  the  oak-trees,  the 
flowers  and  plants  in  the  grass,  belong 
to  southern  climes;  the  weeping  St. 
John  and  the  slumbering  soldiers  are 
of  Italian  type;  the  red  walls,  the 
domes  and  towers  in  the  distance,  re- 
call the  architecture  of  Padua  and 
Verona.  Some  critics  indeed  have  rec- 
ognized the  buildings  of  Jerusalem 
and  the  mosque  of  Omar  in  the  back- 
ground of  the  Maries,  and  conclude 
that  Hubert  made  a  pilgrimage  to  the 
East  and  visited  Italy  on  his  return. 
The  same  elevation  of  thought  and 
fine  effect  of  light  meet  us  in  another 
picture,  now  at  Berlin,  which  both  M. 
Hulin  and  Mr.  Phillips  agree  in  ascrib- 
ing to  Hubert.  This  is  the  "Virgin  and 
Child"  standing  in  the  nave  of  a  Gothic 
church,  which  M.  Hulin  has  identified 
as  that  of  St.  Bavon  of  Ghent,  the 
shrine  with  which  the  painter  was  so 
intimately  associated,  and  where  his 
ashes  rest.  But  whereas  in  the  Easter 
picture  the  soft  light  of  breaking  dawn 
illumines  the  distant  towers,  here  it  is 
the  warm  glow  of  a  summer  evening 
that  streams  through  the  painted  win- 
dows and  floods  the  great  church  with 
splendor. 
Mr.  Weale  sees  Hubert's  hand  also 


in  the  little  panel  of  "St.  Francis  re- 
ceiving the  Stigmata"  on  the  rocky 
heights  of  La  Vernia— a  picture  which 
belonged  to  Lord  Heytesbury  before  it 
went  to  Philadelphia— and  in  its  larger 
replica,  now  in  the  Turin  Gallery.  Next 
we  have  the  shutter  of  an  altarpiece, 
now  at  Copenhagen,  on  which  Robert 
Poortier,  a  Ghent  citizen,  who  em- 
ployed Hubert  to  decorate  his  family 
chapel  in  the  last  year  of  the  painter's 
life,  is  kneeling  at  the  feet  of  St 
Anthony.  In  both  of  these,  as  Mr. 
Alfred  Marks  first  pointed  out,  the 
dwarf  palm  or  Cliamwrops  humilis—a. 
southern  plant  which  grows  abundant- 
ly on  the  Mediterranean  shores,  and  is 
introduced  by  Hubert  both  in  the 
"Three  Maries  at  the  Sepulchre"  and 
in  the  Berlin  "Calvary"— is  seen  on  the 
rocks  behind  St.  Francis  and  St.  An- 
thony. 

Then  there  is  Baron  Rothschild's 
"Virgin  and  Child,"  with  two  saints 
and  the  donor,  Hermann  Steenken, 
the  prior  of  a  Carthusian  convent 
near  Bruges,  kneeling  at  their  feet  un- 
der a  Renaissance  portico,  opening  on 
a  wide  landscape.  This  picture,  which 
was  probably  painted  about  1406  or 
1407  at  Bruges,  bears  a  marked  re- 
semblance to  the  Louvre  picture  of 
Chancellor  Rollin  kneeling  before  the 
Virgin,  which  has  always  been  held  to 
be  the  masterpiece  of  Jan  van  Eyck, 
but  which  Mr.  Weale  boldly  ascribes 
to  Hubert.  The  beauty  of  the  concep- 
tion, the  grace  of  the  flying  angel  in 
the  act  of  placing  the  crown  on  the 
Madonna's  head,  the  deep  devotion  of 
the  kneeling  chancellor,  above  all,  the 
loveliness  of  the  landscape  seen 
through  the  triple  arcade  behind  the 
figures,  go  far  to  justify  this  attribu- 
tion. A  fair  valley  opens  before  us 
with  a  distant  range  of  snowy  moun- 
tains, and  a  wide  river  spanned  by  a 
stately  bridge,  while  the  roofs  and 
towers  of  a  city,  which  some  critics 
call  Maastricht,  and  others  declare  to 
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be  Lyons,  are  seen  rising  from  its 
banks.  But  the  homely  Virgin  and  the 
old  and  wrinkled  Child  in  her  arms 
are  the  counterpart  of  Jan  van  Eyck's 
Bruges  Madonna,  and  must  surely  be 
his  work.  Since,  however,  Duke  Philip 
only  raised  Rollin  to  his  exalted  office 
in  1422,  this  picture  was  probably  one 
of  the  last  painted  by  Hubert,  and, 
like  the  great  "Adoration,"  must  have 
been  completed  by  Jan  after  his  broth- 
er's death.  Closely  akin  to  these  works 
are  two  small  panels  at  St.  Petersburg, 
in  which  the  "Last  Judgment"  and  the 
"Crucifixion"  are  represented  with  a 
dramatic  power,  together  with  a  cer- 
tain primitiveness  of  form  and  uncer- 
tainty of  technique,  which  have  led 
Mr.  Phillips  to  ascribe  them  to  Hubert's 
early  years.  The  same  types,  the  same 
mystic  poetry,  are  present  in  the  curi- 
ous picture  of  the  Prado,  known  as  the 
"Fountain  of  Living  Water,"  and 
copied  from  a  lost  altarpiece  formerly 
in  the  Cathedral  of  Palencia.  The 
original  of  this  work,  in  which  Passa- 
vant  and  Otto  Miindler  long  ago  recog- 
nized Hubert's  invention,  was  evident- 
ly by  the  same  painter  as  the  "Adora- 
tion of  the  Lamb."  No  other  artist 
could  have  designed  the  impressive 
figures  of  God  the  Father  between  the 
Virgin  and  St.  John,  the  singing  angels 
at  their  feet,  and  the  stream  of  living 
water  flowing  from  the  Lamb;  or  have 
represented  the  triumphant  repose  of 
the  glorified  saints  and  the  confusion 
and  despair  on  the  faces  of  the  Scribes 
and  Pharisees,  with  such  dramatic 
completeness. 

The  Ghent  altarpiece,  which  is  so 
closely  connected  with  this  lost  Pa- 
lencia retable,  was  inspired  by  a  pas- 
sage in  the  book  of  the  Revelation: 
"After  this  I  beheld,  and,  lo,  a  great 
multitude,  which  no  man  could  num- 
ber, of  all  nations,  and  kindreds,  and 
people,  and  tongues,  stood  before  the 
throne,  and  before  the  Lamb,  clothed 
with  white  robes,   and  palms  in  their 


hands."  The  subject  was  a  common 
one  in  Flemish  miniatures;  and  the 
Lamb  throned  on  mount  Zion  figures 
conspicuously  in  the  famous  Angers 
tapestries,  woven  at  Arras  towards  the 
close  of  the  fourteenth  century.  But 
in  Hubert's  painting  the  thought 
assumed  new  and  sublime  grandeur. 
Above,  we  have  the  Eternal  wearing 
the  triple  tiara  and  throned,  as  He  is 
generally  represented  in  Italian  art,  be- 
tween the  Virgin  and  the  Baptist.  All 
three  figures  are  resplendent  with 
glowing  color  and  glittering  gems,  and 
instinct  with  a  beauty  and  majesty 
that  may  well  have  excited  Albert 
Diirer's  admiration.  Below,  in  the 
central  portion  of  the  altarpiece,  we 
see  "the  Lamb  slain  from  the  founda- 
tion of  the  world,"  adored  by  white- 
robed  angels,  who  swing  their  golden 
censers  and  chant  the  new  song  before 
the  throne.  In  the  foreground  is  the 
Fountain  with  the  river  of  life,  "clear 
as  crystal,  proceeding  out  of  the  throne 
of  God  and  of  the  Lamb,"  and,  on 
either  side,  "the  great  multitude  which 
no  man  can  number."  On  the  one 
hand,  prophets  and  Hebrew  patriarchs, 
Greek  poets  and  philosophers,  David 
and  Isaiah,  Homer  and  Plato;  on  the 
other,  apostles  and  popes,  Christian 
kings  and  emperors.  Above,  arrayed 
in  priestly  vestments,  among  the  red 
roses  of  paradise,  are  the  noble  army 
of  martyrs.  Opposite  these,  where 
white  lilies  grow  tall  and  stately,  stand 
the  virgin-saints  with  crowns  on  their 
brows  and  palms  in  their  hands.  Be- 
low, wending  their  way  through  rocky 
defiles  and  valleys,  planted  with  orange 
and  citron,  palm  and  cypress  groves, 
ride  the  warrior-knights  and  the  just 
judges,  closely  followed  by  the  her- 
mits and  penitents,  with  Mary  Magda- 
lene and  Mary  of  Egypt  in  their  train, 
and  the  pilgrims,  led  by  the  giant 
Christopher,  who,  "in  his  life-time, 
wandered  through  the  world  seeking 
the  most  mighty  Lord."     One  impulse, 
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one  desire,  thrills  the  heart  of  the 
whole  vast  multitude.  Their  faces  are 
turned  in  the  same  direction,  their 
footsteps  seek  the  same  goal,  their 
knees  are  bowed  in  silent  adoration 
before  the  Lamb  who  is  the  object  of 
their  worship  and  the  source  of  all 
their  joy.  At  their  feet  violets  and 
daisies,  harebells  and  pansies  spring  up 
in  the  grass;  "the  wilderness  has  re- 
joiced and  blossomed  as  the  rose";  and 
in  the  far-off  heights,  illumined  with 
heavenly  radiance,  rise  the  towers  of 
the  celestial  city,  the  Jerusalem  which 
is  above. 

Such  was  the  vision  which  Hubert 
van  Eyck,  "foremost  of  painters,"  left 
us  in  his  last  great  picture.  But  his 
work  did  not  end  here.  On  the  wings 
of  the  upper  panels  he  painted  choirs 
of  singing  and  playing  angels,  robed  in 
gorgeous  brocades,  with  Adam  and 
Eve  to  represent  redeemed  humanity, 
and  on  the  reverse  the  Annunciation, 
and  the  sibyls  and  prophets  who  fore- 
told the  coming  of  Christ.  Finally,  on 
the  back  of  the  lower  tier  of  wings  he 
placed  grisaille  statues  of  St.  John  the 
Baptist  and  St.  John  the  Evangelist, 
and  portraits  of  the  kneeling  donors, 
Josse  Vydt  and  his  wife,  Isabella.  Hu- 
bert himself  died,  we  know,  before  the 
work  was  finished.  On  the  lower  wings 
of  the  altarpiece  we  read  the  following 
inscription,  in  Latin  verse,  which  was 
placed  there  five  centuries  ago: 

The  painter  Hubert  van  Eyck,  than 
whom  there  was  none  greater,  began 
this  work.  The  heavy  task  was  com- 
pleted by  Jan,  second  to  him  in  art, 
at  the  prayer  of  Jodocus  Vydt,  on  the 
6th  of  May,  1432. 

That  Jan  van  Eyck  finished  the  altar- 
piece  after  his  brother's  death,  is  clear, 
but  the  precise  extent  of  his  share  in 
the  work  remains  a  problem  which 
has  puzzled  many  generations,  and  is 
still  unsolved.  On  the  whole,  however, 
we  may  take  it  for  certain  that  Hu- 


bert painted  the  central  portion  of  the 
altarpiece,  which  still  remains  in  the 
chapel  at  Ghent.  On  this  point  all  the 
best  authorities  are  agreed.  Some  go 
further,  and  see  the  elder  brother's 
hand,  not  only  in  the  hermits  and  pil- 
grims, the  warriors  and  judges,  on 
the  lower  wings  (now  at  Berlin),  but  in 
the  marvellously  painted  angel-choirs 
and  the  superb  portraits  of  the  donors. 
Mr.  Weale,  for  instance,  is  satisfied 
that  the  nude  figures  of  Adam  and  Eve 
on  the  outer  shutters,  and  that  portion 
of  the  Virgin's  chamber  and  the  street 
that  is  seen  through  the  arched  win- 
dow, on  the  reverse,  is  the  only  part 
of  the  work  executed  by  Jan.  The 
fact  that  these  shutters  project  beyond 
the  top  of  the  altarpiece,  and  that  the 
architectural  lines  of  the  chamber  are 
not  parallel  with  those  behind  the 
Virgin  and  archangel  on  the  inner 
wings,  certainly  seems  to  indicate  that 
these  outer  panels  were  painted  by  Jan 
at  Bruges.  And  during  the  conferences 
held  at  Bruges  last  August,  M.  Durand 
Greville  pointed  out  the  very  house, 
seen  through  the  window  of  the  Vir- 
gin's room— which  is  still  standing  near 
the  Rue  de  la  Main  d'Or— where  Jan 
van  Eyck  lived.  Herr  Otto  Seeck  of 
Berlin,  who  has  lately  written  a  minute 
and  careful  analysis  of  the  different 
portions  of  the  altarpiece,  not  only 
adopts  all  Mr.  Weale's  conclusions,  but 
ascribes  as  many  as  thirteen  works  to 
Hubert,  including  several  of  the  finest 
portraits  which  have  hitherto  borne  his 
brother's  name.  On  the  other  hand, 
Herr  Kammerer,  the  author  of  the 
Knackfuss  monograph  on  the  Van 
Eycks,  only  allows  Hubert  to  be  the 
painter  of  the  central  portion  at  Ghent; 
while  the  Munich  critic,  Dr.  Voll  as- 
signs the  whole  of  the  execution,  and 
even  the  design  of  the  great  work,  to 
Jan.  This  last  conclusion,  we  confess, 
seems  to  us  impossible,  when  we  con- 
sider the  gulf  that  divides  the  "Adora- 
tion" from  the  signed  and  dated  works 
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which  Jan  van  Eyck  has  left  us.  The 
contrast  between  the  temperaments  of 
the  two  brothers  is  plain.  Hubert  is 
the  poet  and  idealist,  whose  smallest 
composition  breathes  an  indefinable  air 
of  mystery  and  grandeur.  Jan  is  the 
accomplished  craftsman  and  realist, 
who  seeks  with  his  whole  soul  to  ren- 
der things  seen  with  perfect  accuracy 
and  finish,  but  who  lacks  the  creative 
impulse  which  gives  unity  and  com- 
pleteness to  a  work  of  art. 

The  circumstances  of  Jan  van  Eyck's 
life  were  probably  not  without  influ- 
ence in  the  development  of  his  more 
prosaic  nature.  Unlike  Hubert,  who 
was  some  twenty  years  his  elder,  Jan 
spent  most  of  his  existence  at  the 
courts  of  princes.  In  1422  he  was 
"peintre  et  varlet  de  chambre"  to  Jean 
de  Baviere,  Bishop  of  Liege,  and  Duke 
of  Brabant  and  Holland,  who  em- 
ployed him  during  the  next  two  years 
to  decorate  his  palace  at  the  Hague. 
After  that  turbulent  prince's  death  in 
1425,  Jan  entered  the  service  of  Philip 
of  Burgundy,  who  took  him  to  Bruges 
and  Lille  and  employed  him  on  several 
diplomatic  missions.  In  October  1428 
the  painter  was  sent  to  Portugal  with 
Jean  de  Roubaix  to  ask,  on  his  mas- 
ter's behalf,  for  the  Infanta  Isabella's 
hand;  and,  after  touching  at  Sandwich 
and  Falmouth,  and  spending  some 
weeks  in  England,  he  reached  Lisbon 
at  Christmas.  Here  Jan  painted  the 
Infanta's  portrait,  which  was  sent  to 
Philip  with  the  terms  of  the  marriage- 
contract.  While  awaiting  the  Duke's 
reply,  he  visited  the  court  of  Castile 
and  the  Moorish  king's  palace  at  Gra- 
nada. By  June  1429,  Philip's  consent 
reached  Cintra,  where  the  marriage 
was  celebrated  by  proxy;  and  the  bride 
and  her  escort  set  sail  for  Flanders  in 
October.  But  a  violent  tempest  scat- 
tered the  fleet,  and  the  expedition  only 
reached  the  port  of  Sluys  on  Christmas 
day,  1429.  The  Duke  celebrated  his 
wedding  with    great  pomp,  and  insti- 


tuted the  Order  of  the  Golden  Fleece 
in  honor  of  tbe  staple  industry  of  Flan- 
ders. Gideon's  Fleece,  which  he  chose 
as  the  badge  of  the  new  order,  now  be- 
came a  favorite  subject  in  the  art  of 
the  Netherlands,  and  is  introduced  on 
the  wings  of  Jan  van  Eyck's  last  altar- 
piece,  the  triptych  which  he  painted 
for  the  Abbey  of  St.  Martin  at  Ypres. 

After  his  return  from  Portugal,  Jan 
settled  at  Bruges.  Here,  in  1433,  he 
married,  and  bought  a  house  in  the 
Rue  de  la  Main  d'Or,  close  to  the 
quays  where  the  foreign  merchants 
had  their  palaces.  In  1434  Duke  Philip 
stood  sponsor  to  the  painter's  infant 
daughter,  on  which  occasion  he  pre- 
sented his  godchild  with  six  silver 
cups.  A  few  months  later  he  gave  his 
treasurer  orders  to  pay  Jan  the  arrears 
of  salary  due  to  .him,  saying  that  he 
was  necessary  to  the  Duke  for  great 
Avorks,  and  that  no  other  painter  was 
equal  to  him.  "Nous  ne  trouverions 
point  de  pareil  a  notre  gre,  ni  si  excel- 
lent en  son  art  et  sa  science."  Nor 
were  the  citizens  of  Bruges  unmindful 
of  the  master's  worth.  The  town- 
council  employed  him  to  paint  the 
statues  on  the  fagade  of  the  HStel-de- 
Ville,  and  when  he  died,  on  the  9th  of 
July  1440,  buried  him  with  due  honor 
in  the  old  Cathedral  of  St.  Donatian. 

No  early  work  of  Jan  van  Eyck's  is 
now  in  existence.  The  Chatsworth 
picture  of  the  "Consecration  of  St. 
Thomas  a.  Becket,"  ascribed  to  him  at 
Bruges,  bears  a  forged  date,  and  is  by 
a  later  artist;  and  the  figures  of  Adam 
and  Eve  in  the  Ghent  altarpiece,  now 
in  the  Brussels  Gallery,  are  his  earliest 
known  paintings.  But  between  1432, 
when  these  panels  were  finished,  and 
the  year  of  his  death  we  have  a  whole 
series  of  altarpieces  and  portraits, 
many  of  them  signed  and  dated  by  his 
own  hand.  The  well-known  "Madonna 
and  Saints"  which  he  painted  in  1436, 
for  the  high  altar  of  St.  Donatian,  is 
a  good  example  both  of  his  merits  and 
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limitations.  The  splendid  brocades  of 
the  bishop,  the  polished  armor  of  St. 
George,  the  marble  columns  and  pave- 
ment, are  all  rendered  with  consum- 
mate skill;  and  the  figure  of  old  Canon 
van  der  Paele  holding  his  spectacles 
and  breviary  is  a  triumph  of  life-like 
portraiture.  But  the  faces  are  devoid 
of  expression,  and  the  Child  is,  in 
Fromentin's  words,  "a  rickety  nurse- 
ling, with  a  bald  head,  copied  from 
some  poor,  ill-fed  little  model."  We 
are  conscious,  not  only  of  a  want  of 
distinction  in  the  types,  but  of  the 
absence  of  any  connection  between  the 
different  personages  in  the  picture. 
Jan  is  often  more  successful,  however, 
in  his  smaller  works,  such,  for  in- 
stance, as  the  Lucca  Madonna  at 
Frankfort,  the  "Virgin  of  the  Foun- 
tain" at  Antwerp,  or  the  lovely  little 
Dresden  triptych,  which  was  once 
Charles  the  Fifth's  travelling  altar- 
piece.  In  some  of  his  portraits  he  rises 
to  a  still  higher  level.  We  need  only 
recall  the  incomparable  group  of  the 
Lucca  banker,  Arnolflni,  and  his  wife, 
Jeanne  de  Chenany,  now  in  the  Na- 
tional Gallery.  Here  all  the  details  of 
costume  and  furniture — the  round  mir- 
ror on  the  wall,  the  brass  chandelier 
hanging  from  the  ceiling,  the  white  fur 
on  the  lady's  robe,  the  wooden  pattens 
and  the  small  dog  on  the  floor— are  ren- 
dered with  delicate  precision,  while  at 
the  same  time  the  painter  makes  us 
feel  the  solemnity  of  the  occasion  as, 
holding  his  wife  by  the  hand,  the  grave 
merchant  vows  a  life-long  faithfulness 
to  the  mother  of  his  child.  Again,  in 
the  admirable  portrait  of  his  own  wife, 
which  Jan  painted  in  the  last  year  of 
his  life,  we  see  how  truthful  and  in- 
timate, and  yet  how  fine  and  expres- 
sive, a  rendering  of  a  familiar  face  he 
could  give.  This  picture,  which  bears 
the  same  modest  inscription,  "Als  ich 
kan,"  that  is  still  to  be  read  on  Jan's 
Madonna  at  Ince  Hall,  and  on  his  por- 
trait of  the  man  in  a  red  cap  in  the 


National  Gallery,  was  one  of  the  "good 
things"  seen  by  Diirer  in  the  Painters' 
Chapel  at  Bruges.  It  was  discovered 
early  in  the  last  century,  in  the  Fish- 
market,  where  it  had  long  been  used 
as  a  board  for  skinning  eels. 

The  influence  of  the  Van  Eycks  made 
itself  felt  throughout  the  Low  Coun- 
tries. Their  technique  was  universally 
adopted,  their  types  and  compositions 
Avere  repeated  by  artists  of  different 
schools  and  cities.  The  only  one  of 
their  actual  pupils  who  attained  any 
degree  of  reputation  was  Petrus  Cris- 
tus,  a  native  of  Baerle  in  North  Bra- 
bant, who  settled  at  Bruges  in  1443, 
and  lived  there  during  the  next  thirty 
years.  He  was  a  prolific  artist  of  no 
great  originality,  but  of  considerable 
skill,  in  whose  works  we  recognize 
many  of  his  teachers'  motives  and  see 
the  actual  objects  which  they  intro- 
duced in  their  pictures,  such  as  the 
mirror  in  the  Arnolflni  portraits,  the 
purse  worn  by  Robert  Poortier,  or  the 
carpet  in  Jan's  Frankfort  Madonna. 

But  when  Jan  van  Eyck  died,  the 
greatest  and  most  popular  master  in 
the  Low  Countries  was  Roger  de  la 
Pasture,  or,  as  he  was  called  in  Flan- 
ders, Rogier  van  der  Weyden.  This 
great  artist  was  apprenticed  to  Robert 
Campin  of  Tournay  in  1426,  and,  six 
years  later,  went  to  Brussels,  where  he 
was  appointed  town-painter,  and  exe- 
cuted the  historic  series,  which  excited 
Durer's  admiration,  in  the  Golden 
Chamber  of  the  H6tel-de-Ville,  but 
were  afterwards  destroyed  in  the  bom- 
bardment of  1695.  A  better  fate  has 
attended  the  sacred  subjects,  for  which 
Maitre  Roger's  devout  and  emotional 
temperament  especially  fitted  him.  The 
noble  "Descent  from  the  Cross,"  which 
formerly  adorned  the  altar  of  Notre 
Dame  of  Louvain,  is  now  in  the  Prado 
of  Madrid;  and  a  smaller  version  of 
the  subject,  recently  acquired  by  the 
Brussels  Gallery,  was  exhibited  at 
Bruges.    Here  the  Virgin  and  St.  John 
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bend  in  silent  anguish  over  the  dead 
Christ,  while  Mary  Magdalene  wrings 
her  hands  in  the  agony  of  despair;  and 
the  pathos  of  the  scene  is  heightened 
by  the  orange  glow  in  the  stormy  sun- 
set sky.  A  master  of  expression  and 
fine  draughtsmanship,  Roger  deserved 
the  high  praise  which  Van  Mander  be- 
stowed upon  his  skill  in  depicting  the 
different  phases  of  joy  and  sorrow, 
although  he  sometimes  allowed  the  ex- 
cess of  emotion  to  betray  him  into  vio- 
lent and  exaggerated  action.  His  own 
handsome  and  refined  features  are 
familiar  to  us  from  his  well-known  pic- 
ture of  "St.  Luke  painting  the  Virgin," 
in  which  he  has  introduced  his  por- 
trait. This  composition  was  evidently 
borrowed  from  the  Van  Eycks'  picture 
of  Chancellor  Rollin  kneeling  before 
the  Virgin,  which  Roger  no  doubt  saw 
when  he  painted  his  altarpiece  of  the 
"Last  Judgment"  for  the  hospital 
founded  by  this  aged  statesman  at 
Beaune  in  1443. 

Van  der  Weyden,  as  was  natural, 
stood  high  in  Philip  the  Good's  favor, 
and  was  employed  by  him  to  paint 
those  "precious  pictures"  which  Dtirer 
admired  in  the  ruined  Prinzenhof  of 
the  Burgundian  Dukes  at  Bruges  and 
the  neighboring  church  of  St.  Jacques. 
His  "Adoration  of  the  Magi"  at  Mu- 
nich contains  striking  portraits  of  the 
Duke  himself  and  his  gallant  son, 
Charles  the  Bold;  and  a  picture  of 
Philip  by  his  hand  is  still  preserved  at 
Madrid.  Pierre  Bladelin,  the  wise  and, 
upright  man,  "comely  alike  in  person 
and  in  morals,"  who  rose  from  the 
humblest  station  to  be  Treasurer  of 
the  Golden  Fleece,  also  employed 
Roger  to  paint  an  important  altarpiece 
for  his  newly  founded  town  of  Mid- 
delburg;  and  a  fine  portrait  of  the 
Duke's  trusted  minister  was  sent  to 
Bruges  by  Herr  Kaufmann  of  Berlin. 
But  even  during  his  lifetime  Roger's 
fame  spread  far  beyond  the  Nether- 
lands.     John    II    of    Castile    commis- 


sioned him  to  execute  a  triptych  of 
Our  Lady's  joys  and  sorrows  for  the 
Abbey  of  Miraflores,  near  Burgos;  and 
Facio  describes  the  Passion-scenes  with 
which  he  adorned  the  palace  of  Alfonso 
II  at  Naples.  When,  in  the  year  of 
Jubilee,  1450,  Van  der  Weyden  went 
on  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome,  he  visited  the 
court  of  Ferrara  and  painted  the  touch- 
ing Pieta,  now  in  the  UfBzi,  for  Leo- 
uello  d'Este.  On  his  return  he  was 
honorably  entertained  in  Florence  by 
Cosimo  dei  Medici,  and  painted  his  two 
sons,  Piero  and  Giovanni,  with  their 
patron-saints,  standing  by  the  Madon- 
na's throne.  This  fine  altarpiece  is  now 
at  Frankfort  and  shows  how  strongly 
the  Flemish  master's  impressionable 
nature  had  been  influenced  by  the 
works  of  Italian  artists,  and  especially 
by  the  Lateran  frescoes  of  Gentile  da 
Fabriano,  who  seemed  to  him  "the 
most  excellent  master  of  the  age." 

Another  distinguished  painter,  who 
was  Roger's  fellow-pupil  in  the  school 
of  Robert  Campin  at  Tournay,  Jacques 
Daret,  has  lately  been  identified  by  Mr. 
Weale  and  M.  Hulin  with  an  artist 
hitherto  known  as  the  Master  of  Me- 
rode  or  Fl&nalle.  Daret  was  elected 
Dean  of  the  Painters'  Guild  at  Tour- 
nay  on  the  same  day  on  which  he  was 
admitted  master— an  almost  unprece- 
dented honor;  and  when,  in  1453,  Duke 
Philip  entertained  the  Knights  of  the 
Golden  Fleece  at  his  famous  banquet 
of  "Le  Vceu  du  Faisan,"  he  came  to 
Lille  with  four  apprentices  and  re- 
ceived the  largest  salary  of  all  the 
artists  who  were  employed  to  arrange 
the  pageant.  When,  in  1468,  Charles 
the  Bold  celebrated  his  nuptials  with 
Margaret  of  York,  it  was  Jacques 
Daret  who  superintended  the  decora- 
tions and  planned  the  triumphal  arches 
in  the  streets  of  Bruges.  He  was  also 
renowned  for  his  skill  in  designing 
tapestries;  and  his  services  in  this 
branch  of  art  were  often  required  dur- 
ing the  seventeen  years  that  he  spent 
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at  Arras.  His  taste  for  picturesque 
detail  and  homely  illustration  is  evi- 
dent in  such  pictures  as  the  "Marriage 
of  the  Virgin,"  at  Madrid,  the  diptych 
painted  for  Heinrich  Werl  of  Cologne 
in  1438,  and  the  Madonna  of  the  Som- 
zee  collection,  with  the  Child  at  her 
breast,  and  the  reed  fire-screen  making 
a  nimbus  round  her  head.  Daret  lingers 
lovingly  over  every  little  detail  of  the 
chamber— the  fire  burning  on  the 
hearth,  the  view  of  village  street  and 
church  seen  through  the  windows,  the 
crumpled  leaves  of  the  open  book  on 
the  table.  In  his  great  triptych  of  the 
Annunciation,  formerly  the  property  of 
the  Merode  family,  but  now  in  Amer- 
ica, he  gives  us  a  delightful  picture  of 
a  Flemish  interior  with  the  high  stone 
mantel-piece  and  the  round  table  with 
book,  inkstand,  and  pot  of  flowering 
lilies,  where  the  Virgin  is  reading,  all 
unconscious  of  the  angel  who  has  en- 
tered silently  through  the  half-open 
door.  On  the  right  wing  Joseph  is  seen 
at  work  in  the  carpenter's  shop,  while 
on  the  left  the  donors  kneel  under  the 
red  brick  walls  of  the  courtyard.  But 
Jacques  Daret's  noblest  achievement 
was  the  three  upright  panels  at  Frank- 
fort, which  he  painted  towards  the  end 
of  his  life  for  the  Abbey  of  Flemalle 
in  Belgium.  Here  the  white-robed  Vir- 
gin suckling  her  Child,  the  aged  Veron- 
ica, and  the  Father  receiving  the  dead 
Christ  in  his  arms,  are  represented 
with  a  pathos  and  grandeur  rarely 
equalled  in  Flemish  art. 

One  of  the  younger  masters  who 
were  associated  with  Jacques  Daret  in 
preparing  the  decorations  for  Margaret 
of  York's  entry,  was  Hugo  van  der 
Goes,  a  native  of  Ter  van  Goes  in  Zee- 
land,  who  had  only  just  matriculated 
in  the  Painters'  Guild  at  Ghent.  At 
Bruges  he  met  Tommaso  Portinari,  the 
Florentine  banker  and  agent  of  the 
Medici,  who  employed  him  to  execute 
an  important  altarpiece  for  his  family 
chapel    in    the    hospital    of    S.    Maria 


Nuova  at  Florence.  This  was  the  fa- 
mous "Nativity,"  which  exerted  so 
powerful  an  influence  on  Ghirlandajo 
and  other  Florentine  masters  of  that 
generation.  A  masterpiece  of  Flemish 
realism,  its  glowing  color  and  delicate 
finish  justify  the  praise  of  Lemaire, 
who  speaks  of  the  painter  as  "Hugues 
de  Gand,  qui  eu  les  tretz  si  nets."  An- 
other altarpiece  in  which  we  recognize 
the  same  rugged  peasant-heads  and  the 
same  deep  religious  feeling— the  im- 
pressive "Death  of  the  Virgin"  from 
the  Abbaye  des  Dunes— belongs  to 
Hugo's  last  years,  when  he  had  for- 
saken the  world  to  become  an  Augus- 
tinian  friar  in  the  convent  of  Rooden- 
dal.  Here  he  still  practised  his  art; 
and  the  fame  of  his  talent  brought 
many  visitors  to  the  convent,  amongst 
others  the  Archduke  Maximilian,  the 
husband  of  the  short-lived  Duchess 
Mary  of  Burgundy.  But  the  religious 
melancholy  which  drove  Hugo  to  the 
cloister  at  the  height  of  his  renown 
gradually  increased.  He  sank  into  de- 
pression and  died  in  1482,  in  the  flower 
of  his  age.  His  intimate  friend,  Josse 
van  Wassenhove,  an  Antwerp  painter 
who  became  a  member  of  the  Painters' 
Guild  at  Ghent  through  his  mediation, 
afterwards  went  to  Italy,  where  he 
was  known  as  Justus  of  Ghent,  and 
painted  a  well-known  "Last  Supper" 
for  Federico,  Duke  of  Urbino. 

Another  Dutch  artist  who  felt  the 
powerful  influence  of  Rogier  van  der 
Weyden,  while  at  the  same  time  he 
brought  a  new  strain  into  Flemish  art, 
was  Dirk  Bouts  of  Haarlem.  In  1448 
Dirk  settled  at  Louvain,  and  twenty 
years  later  was  appointed  town-painter 
and  ordered  to  execute  four  large  pic- 
tures for  the  H6tel-de-Ville  on  the  sub- 
ject of  a  legendary  incident  from  the 
life  of  Otho  III,  which  Professor  van 
Haecht  discovered  in  an  old  Viterbo 
chronicle.  Dirk,  however,  died  in 
1475,  when  only  two  of  the  series  were 
finished.      Both  these  works,  and  the 
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large  panels  of  the  "Martyrdom  of  St. 
Erasmus  and  St.  Hippolytus,"  seem  to 
us  deficient  in  dramatic  vigor,  and  are 
chiefly  remarkable  for  the  glowing 
color  and  rich  costumes  of  the  spec- 
tators Who  look  on  calmly  at  these  hor- 
rible scenes  of  torture  and  bloodshed. 
Yet  the  painter  of  these  grim  subjects 
was  an  ardent  lover  of  nature,  and  had 
a  keen  eye  for  every  fern  and  flower 
that  grows  in  the  crannies  of  the 
rocks.  His  landscapes  are  singularly 
beautiful  and  varied;  and  no  visitor  to 
Munich  can  have  forgotten  his  little 
panel  of  St.  Christopher  wading 
through  the  rough  waters  of  a  rocky 
gorge,  while  the  setting  sun  is  sinking 
in  golden  glory  behind  the  distant 
heights.  Dirk  Bouts's  types  are  ugly 
and  repulsive,  and  his  figures  are  often 
out  of  drawing,  but  the  strong  human 
interest  that  is  present  in  all  his  works 
redeems  them  from  vulgarity.  Two 
good  examples  of  his  style  are  in  the 
National  Gallery,  a  "Deposition,"  as- 
cribed in  the  catalogue  to  Van  der 
Weyden,  and  a  portrait  of  the  artist  in 
a  high  red  cap.  Another  likeness  of 
the  painter,  wearing  a  violet  cap,  ap- 
pears in  his  picture  of  "St.  Luke  paint- 
ing the  Virgin,"  which  belongs  to  Lord 
Penrhyn.  This  is  of  especial  interest 
on  account  of  the  glimpse  which  it 
gives  us  of  an  artist's  workshop,  with 
palette,  brushes,  easel,  and  other  studio 
properties.  Dirk's  chef-d'oeuvre,  the 
"Last  Supper,"  in  St.  Pierre  of  Lou- 
vain,  is  a  good  instance  of  the  frank 
realism  with  which  he  treated  sacred 
themes.  Christ  and  His  apostles  are 
represented  in  Flemish  costume;  and 
the  painter  has  painted  his  own  por- 
trait in  the  elderly  man  standing  on 
the  left,  while  his  two  sons  are  look- 
ing through  the  buttery-hatch  where 
the  dishes  are  laid.  The  round-faced 
lad  with  the  large  blue  eyes  was  Dirk's 
second  son  Albrecht,  who  became  an 
artist  of  note,  and  has  lately  been 
identified  by  M.  Hulin  and  Herr  Fried- 


liinder  as  the  master  of  the  Brussels 
"Assumption,"  the  painter  of  many 
well-known  works,  including  the  fine 
"Transfiguration"  in  the  Fitzwilliam 
Museum  at  Cambridge.  Another  Haar- 
lem master,  Gerard  St.  Jean,  who  died 
young,  is  now  said  to  be  the  painter 
of  the  fascinating  little  picture  of  the 
Baptist  in  a  blue  robe  musing  on  the 
banks  of  a  running  stream,  where 
daisies  and  dandelions  grow  thick  in 
the  grass,  and  the  startled  deer  and 
rabbits  come  out  to  look  at  him.  This 
panel,  which  has  often  attracted  atten- 
tion at  London  exhibitions,  was  long 
the  property  of  Mr.  Percy  Macquoid, 
but  was  bought  at  Bruges,  we  learn, 
for  the  Berlin  Museum. 

From  these  masters,  who  flourished 
in  different  cities  of  the  Netherlands 
during  the  fifteenth  century,  we  turn 
to  the  man  whose  name  will  ever  be 
closely  associated  with  Bruges,  and 
whose  works  are  still  the  glory  of  the 
old  city  on  the  Roya,  Hans  Memlinc. 
A  strange  fate  has  attended  the  mem- 
ory of  this  painter,  who,  at  the  time  of 
his  death,  was  held  to  be  "the  greatest 
master  in  Christendom.''  His  fame 
was  almost  as  great  abroad  as  at 
home.  Cardinal  Bembo  was  the  proud 
possessor  of  his  "St.  John,"  now  in  the 
Louvre;  and  both  Vasari  and  Michieli 
frequently  speak  of  him  as  Zuan  Mem- 
linc. Yet,  a  hundred  years  after  his 
death,  all  that  Van  Mander  could  hear 
of  him  in  Bruges  was  that  he-  lived 
before  Pourbus;  and  the  only  one  of 
his  works  that  he  could  discover  was 
the  Ursula  shrine  in  St.  John's  hos- 
pital. In  the  eighteenth  century  a 
French  traveller,  the  Abbe  Descamps, 
eager  to  supply  these  deficiencies,  in- 
vented the  story  that  Memlinc  was  a 
wounded  soldier  of  Charles  the  Bold's 
defeated  army,  who  had  escaped  to 
Bruges  after  Nancy,  and  painted  the 
Ursula  shrine  out  of  gratitude  to  the 
brothers  who  had  nursed  him  in  their 
hospital.      This  fable  was  finally  dis- 
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pelled  by  Mr.  Weale,  whose  "Life  of 
Meinlinc"  is  the  best  and  fullest  biog- 
raphy of  the  painter  that  has  yet  ap- 
peared. Even  the  artist's  nationality 
remained  uncertain  until,  in  1889,  the 
Jesuit  Father  Dussart  discovered  a 
contemporary  notice  of  his  death  in 
the  diary  of  a  Bruges  notary,  who  de- 
scribed him  as  "a  native  of  the  prin- 
cipality of  Mainz."  The  painter,  whose 
name,  Hans,  is  in  itself  a  proof  of  his 
German  origin,  was  probably  born 
about  1435  in  the  village  of  Momling, 
near  Aschaffenburg,  and  received  his 
early  training  at  Cologne.  There  he 
became  familiar  with  the  cathedral 
and  churches  of  the  old  Rhenish  city, 
and  acquired  the  sweetness  and  purity 
of  his  art  in  the  school  of  Meister 
Stephan.  Afterwards  he  spent  five 
years  at  Valenciennes,  where  he  prob- 
ably perfected  his  miniature-like  tech- 
nique under  Marmion,  whom  Lemaire 
calls  "le  prince  d'enluminure." 

Both  Vasari  and  Guicciardini  speak 
of  Memlinc  as  the  pupil  of  Rogier  van 
der  Weyden,  but  his  name  does  not  ap- 
pear in  any  guild  registers;  and  all  we 
know  for  certain  is  that  he  came  to 
Bruges  in  1467  or  1468  as  court-painter 
to  Charles  the  Bold.  Here  he  painted 
the  portrait  of  Niccolo  Spinelli,  the 
Duke's  Italian  medallist,  as  well  as  a 
triptych  for  Sir  John  Donne  of  Kid- 
welly, a  Welsh  knight  who  came  to 
Bruges  in  the  suite  of  Margaret  of 
York,. and  was  slain  a  year  afterwards 
in  the  battle  of  Edegcote.  The  gallant 
courtier,  wearing  Edward  IV's  badge 
of  the  rose  and  the  sun,  is  represented 
with  his  wife,  Elizabeth  Hastings,  and 
her  little  daughter,  kneeling  at  the  feet 
of  the  Virgin  under  an  open  portico. 
St.  Catherine  and  St.  Barbara  stand 
behind  them,  and  one  angel  plays  the 
organ,  while  another  drops  his  viol  to 
offer  the  child  a  rosy  apple.  The  com- 
position was  evidently  borrowed  from 
Jan  van  Eyck's  altarpiece  in  St.  Do- 
natian;  but  in  beauty  of  type  and  ten- 


der feeling  Memlinc  here  surpassed  his 
model.  His  Virgin  is  fair  and  gra- 
cious, the  Child  on  her  knee  joyous 
and  healthy,  and  through  the  marble 
columns  we  look  out  on  a  sunny  land- 
scape with  a  water-mill  and  white 
swans  sailing  down  a  winding  stream. 
In  spite  of  a  certain  stiffness  in  the 
figures,  and  too  rigid  a  symmetry  in 
the  grouping,  there  is  an  undeniable 
charm  and  freshness  about  this  picture 
which  help  us  to  understand  the  popu- 
larity which  the  young  German  artist 
quickly  gained  in  Bruges. 

During  the  next  twenty  years  Mem- 
linc painted  a  whole  series  of  altar- 
pieces  on  this  pattern,  with  the  same 
kneeling    donors,    the    same    graceful 
saints  and  angels,  and  the  same  lovely 
landscapes,  steeped  in  radiant  sunlight. 
One  of  the  finest  is  the  "Adoration  of 
the  Magi,"  which  he  executed  for  Jan 
Floreins,  the  reforming  Master  of  St 
John's  hospital.    Another  is  the  charm- 
ing   Madonna    under   the    vine-trellis, 
which  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  bought  in 
Flanders,  and  which  has  lately  passed 
into  the  Rothschild  collection  in  Paris. 
About  1480  the  artist,  who  had  by  this 
time  acquired  a  considerable  fortune, 
married     Anne     de     Valkenaere,     the 
daughter   of  a   wealthy   burgher,    and 
bought  a   large  stone  house  near  the 
old  Pont  Flamand.     In  the  same  year 
he  painted  the  admirable  portraits  of 
the    Burgomaster,    Guillaume    Moreel, 
and  his  wife  and  daughter,  Mary,  the 
last  of  which  still  belongs  to  the  hos- 
pital of  St.  John.     Moreel,  a  master- 
grocer  of  Bruges,   descended     from  a 
Savoyard     merchant    named     Morelli, 
took   an   active   part    in   resisting   the 
tyranny   of  the   Emperor   Maximilian, 
and  was  thrown  into  prison  by  that 
monarch    in   1481.      After   his   release 
Moreel  employed  Memlinc  to  paint  an 
altarpiece  for  his  family  chapel  in  St. 
Jacques.      This    triptych,    one    of    the 
master's  largest  and  best  works,  now 
hangs  in  the  town-museum.    The  giant 
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Chj-istopher,  bearing  the  smiling  Child 
on  his  shoulder,  and  looking  up  in  won- 
der at  the  burden  under  which  he  is 
sinking,  occupies  the  central  panel;  and 
Moreel  with  his  five  sons,  and  his  wife 
Barbara  with  her  eleven  daughters, 
are  represented  on  the  shutters  kneel- 
ing at  the  feet  of  their  patron  saint. 

But  finely  conceived  and  executed  as 
are  these  large  altarpieces,  it  is  in  his 
smaller  works  that  this  master  really 
excels.      There  is  a  little  diptych  of 
1475  in  the  Louvre,  with  the  master- 
grocer,  Jean  Celier,  kneeling  in  a  flow- 
ery meadow,  on  one  leaf,  and,  on  the 
other,    a    Virgin    and   Child    under   a 
bower  of  red  and  white  roses,  which 
recalls  Meister  Stephan's  lovely  "Ma- 
donna im  Rosenhag"  at  Cologne.     A 
still  finer  diptych  was  painted  by  Mem- 
line   in    1487,   the  year  of   his   wife's 
death,  for  Martin  van  Nieuwenhove,  a 
young   citizen   of   Bruges,   who   after- 
wards held  the  office  of  Burgomaster. 
On  one  leaf  we  have  the  fair-haired 
Madonna,  in  rose-red  mantle  and  blue 
vest,    looking    down    tenderly    at    the 
Child;  on  the  other  we  see  the  donor, 
a  youth  of  twenty-three,  kneeling  at  a 
table,  with  his     gold-clasped  Book  of 
Hours  open  before  him.    A  round  mir- 
ror hangs  on  the  wall  of  the  Virgin's 
room,  and  St.  George  and  St.  Christo- 
pher are   represented  in  the  stained- 
glass  window  behind  her;  while  on  the 
opposite  side  St.  Martin  is  seen  giving 
his  cloak  to  the  beggar;  and  below  we 
catch   a  glimpse   of  a   green  meadow 
with  a  peasant  girl,  a  rider  on  a  white 
horse,  and  a  winding  stream  crossed 
by  a  wooden  bridge.     The  bright  tints 
of  the  Virgin's  robe  and  her  golden  hair 
form  a  fine  contrast  to  the  young  coun- 
cillor's thick  dark  locks  and  the  deep 
purples  and  browns  of  his  vest;  and 
the  warm  sunlight  streaming  through 
the  small  panes  gives  a  jewel-like  ef- 
fect to  the  whole.     A  similar  diptych, 
with    St.    Benedict    and    a    handsome 
youth  of  the  Portinari  family,  is  in  the 


Uffizi  at  Florence;  and  another,  con- 
taining the  portraits  of  an  aged  Flem- 
ish burgher  and  his  wife,  was  formerly 
in  the  Meazza  collection  at  Milan,  but 
has  now  been  unfortunately  divided. 
The  portrait  of  the  man  is  at  Berlin; 
that  of  his  wife,  in  her  high  white  cap 
and  fur  collar,  a  singularly  true  and 
beautiful  presentment  of  old  age,  be- 
longs to  a  private  collection  in  Paris. 

In  the  last  years  of  his  life  Memlinc 
was  employed  by  his  old  friend  Jan 
Floreins,  the  Master  of  St.  John's  hos- 
pital, to  decorate  a  shrine  containing 
certain  relics  of  St.  Ursula  and  her 
virgins.  The  story  of  the  youthful 
saint's  pilgrimage  was  a  fairy-tale 
after  the  painter's  heart;  and  his 
knowledge  of  Cologne  enabled  him  to 
reproduce  her  ancient  towers  and 
churches  with  perfect  accuracy.  Un- 
fortunately the  delicately  painted  min- 
iatures in  which  he  represented  St.  Ur- 
sula's journey  and  martyrdom,  and  the 
medallions  of  saints  and  angels  in 
glory  with  which  he  decorated  the  roof 
and  gables  of  the  Gothic  shrine,  have 
been  sadly  injured  by  restorations. 

Memlinc  never  attained  Jan  van 
Eyck's  intense  vitality  or  his  consum- 
mate skill  in  modelling  and  technique; 
he  had  not  Van  der  Weyden's  mastery 
of  line  or  dramatic  power;  but  in  his 
sense  of  beauty  and  tender  poetic  feel- 
ing he  surpassed  both  these  great  men. 
Scenes  of  violence  and  cruelty,  it  is 
plain,  were  foreign  to  his  gentle  na- 
ture. The  soldiers  who  kill  St.  Ursula, 
and  the  executioners  of  St.  John,  are 
devoid  of  vigor  and  reality;  and  Sa- 
lome's horror  at  the  sight  of  the  Bap- 
tist's head  is  only  feebly  expressed. 
But  he  knew  his  own  limitations,  and 
as  far  as  possible  kept  within  them. 
Few  more  touching  pictures  than  his 
"Pieta,"  in  Prince  Doria's  collection, 
have  ever  been  painted.  There  is  no 
violent  outburst  of  sorrow,  no  frantic 
gestures  or  convulsed  sobbing;  but  the 
tender  kiss  which  the  Virgin  lays  on 
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the  brow  of  her  dead  Son,  and  the 
quiet  way  in  which  Magdalene  wipes 
away  her  tears  with  a  corner  of  her 
veil,  are  more  pathetic  than  any  pas- 
sionate display  of  grief.  Still  this 
painter,  we  feel,  is  at  his  best  in  calm 
'and  happy  scenes.  He  loved  all  that 
was  bright  and  beautiful  in  nature- 
clear  sunlight  and  running  waters, 
green  meadows  and  blossoming  roses, 
the  innocent  faces  and  glad  smiles  of 
young  children,  the  deep  tranquil  joy 
of  a  mother  clasping  her  babe.  His 
exquisite  taste  and  purity  enabled  him 
to  reach  a  higher  ideal  of  saintly 
beauty  than  any  other  master  of  the 
school,  and  helps  us  to  understand 
what  Vittoria  Colonna  meant  when  she 
told  Michelangelo  that  the  Madonnas 
of  Flemish  artists  seemed  to  her  more 
devotional  than  those  of  Italian  paint- 
ers. 

Yet  these  pictures,  which  are  so  full 
of  calm  and  heavenly  repose,  were 
painted  in  the  most  troubled  days  of 
Bruges,  when  the  struggle  for  her  lib- 
erties was  at  its  height.  In  February 
1488  Maximilian  was  a  prisoner  in  the 
Craenenburg;  and,  after  his  release, 
Pierre  Lanchals  and  his  chief  parti- 
sans were  cruelly  beheaded  on  the 
Grande  Place.  All  through  these  ter- 
rible times,  careless  of  the  scenes  of 
strife  and  bloodshed  at  his  door,  Hans 
Memlinc  worked  on  in  the  big  stone 
house  near  the  old  bridge,  wrapt  in  his 
own  world  of  beauty  and  enchantment. 
His  influence,  unlike  that  of  the  Van 
Eycks  or  Master  Roger,  was  of  a  pure- 
ly local  character  and  did  not  extend 
beyond  the  walls  of  Bruges.  But  in 
his  last  years  the  popularity  which  he 
had  acquired  led  to  the  repetition  of 
his  types  and  the  imitation  of  his  style 
by  inferior  hands.  Many  of  the  paint- 
ings ascribed  to  Memlinc  at  Bruges 
were  not  his  work,  as  Mr.  Weale  has 
already  pointed  out.  If  our  English 
critic  may  occasionally  err  on  the  side 
of  severity,  the  foreign  experts  certain- 


ly go  to  the  opposite  extreme.  Herr 
Kammerer,  for  instance,  readily  ac- 
cepts the  "Last  Judgment"  at  Dantzig, 
and  a  number  of  doubtful  works.  Even 
the  more  critical  M.  Hulin  includes 
Prince  Liechtenstein's  Madonna,  the 
Strassburg  panels,  and  M.  Leopold 
Goldschmidt's  Portinari  portraits 
among  the  master's  own  productions, 
and  he  entertains  no  doubt  as  to  the 
genuineness  of  the  large  Najera  altar- 
piece.  The  angels  on  this  retable  are 
evidently  imitated  from  those  of  the 
Ursula  shrine;  and  the  figure  of  the 
Eternal  bears  a  marked  resemblance  to 
that  of  God  the  Father  in  the  Strass- 
burg panel.  Both  of  these  panels  are 
painted  on  a  gold  ground,  which  Mem- 
linc never  used,  and  are  in  all  prob- 
ability the  work  of  a  clever  pupil.  The 
case  of  Prince  Radziwill's  "Annuncia- 
tion" seems  more  doubtful.  The  com- 
position is  singularly  fine;  and  the  idea 
of  the  startled  "Virgin,  supported  by 
two  angels,  may  well  be  the  master's 
own  invention;  but  the  execution  seems 
to  belong  to  another  hand.  Both  M. 
Hymans  and  M.  Hulin,  however,  pro- 
nounce this  striking  picture  to  be  the 
painter's  masterpiece,  and  ascribe  the 
Madonnas  at  Florence,  "Vienna,  and 
Woerlitz  to  his  later  years.  Mr.  Weale 
more  prudently  attributes  these  some- 
what overloaded  compositions,  with 
their  putti  and  garlands,  to  Memlinc's 
pupil,  Louis  Boels,  who  afterwards  oc- 
cupied the  house  in  which  his  master 
had  lived  so  long,  and  attained  some 
distinction. 

The  most  popular  painter  living  in 
Bruges  at  the  close  of  the  fifteenth 
century  was  Gerard  David  of  Oude- 
water,  whose  name  has  only  recently 
been  rescued  from  oblivion  by  Mr. 
Weale.  This  Haarlem  artist  came  to 
Bruges  in  1484,  and  soon  afterwards 
married  Cornelia  Cnoop,  the  daughter 
of  a  goldsmith,  and  herself  a  charming 
miniature  painter.  After  Pierre  Lan- 
chals' execution,  David  was  employed 
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by  the  town-council  to  paint  two  large 
pictures  of  the  "Judgment  and  Punish- 
ment of  Sisamnes,"  the  unjust  judge  ' 
who  was  flayed  alive  by  Cambyses,  as 
is  recorded  in  the  pages  of  Herodotus 
and  the  more  widely  read  Valerius 
Maximus.  The  scene  was  laid  in 
Bruges;  and  the  two  vigorously  painted 
panels  were  hung  in  the  Court  of  Jus- 
tice as  a  warning  to  all  future  magis- 
trates. Strangely  unlike  these  grim 
subjects  is  the  beautiful  altarpiece  of 
the  "Virgin  among  virgins,"  which 
Gerard  David  presented  to  the  Carmel- 
ite nuns  in  1509.  Memlinc's  influence 
is  apparent  in  the  broad  foreheads  and 
rippling  locks,  the  mild  faces  and 
downcast  eyes,  of  these  fair  virgins, 
as  well  as  in  the  bright  hues  and  rich 
patterns  of  their  brocades.  But  skil- 
ful and  accomplished  as  Gerard  was, 
he  never  attained  the  poetic  charm  and 
tender  feeling  of  the  older  master.  The 
"Baptism  of  Christ,"  which  he  painted 
for  a  treasurer  of  Bruges,  Jan  des 
Trompes,  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  the 
sumptuous  vestments  of  the  angel 
standing  on  the  banks  of  Jordan,  and 
the  beauty  of  the  landscape,  with  its 
wide  view  of  mountain  and  valley,  its 
branching  trees  and  brilliant  foliage. 
The  same  remarks  apply  to  Gerard's 
two  fine  works  in  the  National  Gallery, 
the  "Marriage  of  St.  Catherine,"  with 
its  charming  background  of  domestic 
architecture,  and  the  picture  of  the 
Florentine  Canon  Salviati  kneeling  be- 
fore his  patron  saints  in  a  sunny 
woodland  glade.  Already,  in  these 
paintings,  landscape  was  assuming  an 
importance  of  its  own,  which  rapidly 
increased  until,  in  the  works  of  Joa- 
chin  Patinir— whom  Durer  calls  "the 
good  landscape-painter" — it  ceased  to 
be  an  accessory  and  became  the  chief 
part  of  the  picture. 

Another  graceful  little  panel  of  the 
Virgin  and  her  maidens  in  the  mead- 
ows of  paradise,  belonging  to  Count 
Arcc- Valley,  and  ascribed  by  its  owner 


to  David,  is  in  reality  the  work  of  his 
pupil,  Adrien  Ysenbrant,  formerly 
known  as  the  master  of  "Our  Lady's 
Seven  Sorrows,"  from  his  altarpiece  in 
Notre  Dame  of  Bruges.  In  the  same 
way  the  master  of  the  "Deipara  Virgo" 
is  identified  by  M.  Hulin  with  the 
Bruges  artist,  Ambrosius  Benson;  and 
the  interesting  master  of  the  "Death 
of  the  Virgin,"  at  Munich,  is  now 
shown  to  be  Joos  van  der  Beke,  or  Van 
Cleve.  We  cannot  follow  the  elaborate 
arguments  by  which  the  able  Ghent 
professor  proves  his  case,  nor  can  we 
do  more  than  glance  at  the  sixteenth 
century  artists  in  whom  Herr  Fried- 
lander  is  so  profoundly  interested. 
Chief  among  them  is  Quentin  Matsys, 
the  Antwerp  master  whose  admirable 
"Descent  from  the  Cross"  and  "Family 
of  the  Virgin"  are  familiar  to  us  all, 
but  who  was  only  represented  at 
Bruges  by  one  important  work,  the 
grand  old  Canon  in  his  goffered  sur. 
plice,  which  formerly  belonged  to  M. 
Secretan,  and  is  now  ini  the  Liechten- 
stein collection.  His  contemporary,  Jan 
Gossaert  of  Maubeuge  (or  Mabuse), 
the  painter  of  Lord  Carlisle's  fine 
"Adoration,"  began  by  imitating  Mem- 
line  and  David,  but,  after  his  journey 
to  Rome  in  1508,  abandoned  the  old 
traditions,  and  wasted  his  strength  in 
the  vain  effort  to  adopt  the  style  of  the 
great  Italian  masters.  This  baneful 
example  was  followed  by  DUrer's 
friend,  Bernard  van  Orley,  the  court- 
painter  of  the  Archduchess  Margaret, 
who  also  went  to  Italy  and  fell  a  vic- 
tim to  the  same  futile  endeavor  to  as- 
similate the  art  of  Raphael. 

There  was  no  Bruges  master  of  the 
first  rank  at  this  period;  but  among  the 
lesser  men  we  may  note  Jan  Prevost, 
who  entertained  Durer  when  he  visited 
Bruges  '  in  1521;  Albert  Cornelissen, 
whose  "Coronation  of  Our  Lady,"  in 
St.  Jacques,  retains  some  of  the  charm 
of  the  older  masters;  and  Lancelot 
Blondeel,  who  designed  the  triumphal 
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arches  for  Charles  the  Fifth's  recep- 
tion,  and  the   fine     mantel-piece   with 
statues  of  that  Emperor  and  his  an- 
cestor  in    the    palace    of   "le    Franc." 
Both    Pierre   Pourbus,   who   flourished 
in    the    middle    of    the    century,    and 
the    members    of    the    Claeis    family, 
who  successively  held  the  post  of  town- 
painter,    were    chiefly    remarkable    for 
their  excellent  portraits.     But  by  this 
time   the   full   tide   of    decadence   had 
already  set  in.     The  taste  for  decora- 
tive motives,  borrowed  from  the  art  of 
the  late  Italian  Renaissance,  which  is 
apparent   in   the   works    of   Memlinc's 
immediate    followers,    gained    ground 
rapidly,  and  in  the  end  proved  fatal  to 
the  national  art.  Side  by  side  with  this 
prevailing  fashion  we  see  that  increas- 
ing love  of  the  fantastic  and  grotesque 
which  was  always  one  of  the  leading 
characteristics  of  Netherlandish  paint- 
ing.    We  trace  the  growth  of  this  ten- 
dency   in    the    landscapes    of    Joachin 
Patinir  and  of  Henri  B16s,  and  see  its 
full  development  in  the  freaks  or  dia- 
bleries  of  Jerome  Bosch.    Yet  both  this 
master  and  his  follower,  Pieter  Bruegel, 
were  artists  of  no  small  power,  who 
produced  good  work  when  they  did  not 
allow  their  fancy  to  run  riot  and  their 
art  to  degenerate  into  caricature.     In 
one  of  the  last  rooms  of  the   Bruges 
Exhibition,  the  "Pays  de  Cocagne"  of 
Bruegel,  that  school-boy  dream  of  the 
land  where  rivers  of  milk  flow  through 
hills  of  sugar,  and  cakes  grow  on  the 
trees,  and  sausages  on  the  hedges,  and 
little  pigs  run  ready  roasted  about  the 
streets,  hung  next  to  the  same  painter's 
"Numbering  of  the  People  of  Bethle- 
hem," which  is   in  reality  an  impres- 
sionist landscape  of  some  Flemish  vil- 
lage on  a   snowy   winter's  night.     M. 
Hulin  does  not  hesitate  to  pronounce 
this  eccentric  master,  whom  he  aptly 
styles  "the  last  of  the  Gothics  and  first 
of  the  moderns,"  one  of  the  greatest 
personalities  in  the  history  of  art. 
It  was  an  age  of  transition;  and  in 


the  Madonnas  of  Quentin  Matsys  and 
the  portraits  of  Mabuse  we  already  see 
the  heralds  of  Rubens'  and  Vandyke's 
art.      Then   came  the   long  war  with 
Spain;  and,   in  the  fierce  struggle  for 
independence,      the      religious      ideals 
which  had  inspired  the  early  Flemish 
masters  were  swept  away.      Classical 
culture  had  not  taken  any  deep  root  in 
this  northern   soil;  and  the  paganism 
of    the    Renaissance    left    little    mark 
on  the  painting  of  the  Netherlands;  but 
the  bitter  hatred  engendered  by  civil 
and  religious  warfare  proved  more  de- 
structive than  any  Greek  revival,  and 
sealed  the  doom  of  the  old  sacred  art. 
Yet,  in  spite  of  the  great  gulf  that  di- 
vides the  painters  of  the  fifteenth  from 
those  of  the  seventeenth  century,  cer- 
tain    broad    characteristics    remained 
unchanged.      Jacques  Daret's  Virgins, 
with  their    homely  surroundings,   and 
even   Memlinc's    more    dainty   groups, 
have  a  marked  affinity  with  the  genre- 
pieces  of  Gerard  Dow  and  the  Dutch 
"little    masters."      The    grave    magis- 
trates and  councillors,  in  fur-trimmed 
robes  and  gold  chains,  who  figure  in 
Pourbus's   and    David's    pictures,    are 
precursors  of  the  pompous  burgomas- 
ters and  prim  dames  who  live  again 
on  the  canvases  of  Frans   Hals.      In 
the  rugged  peasants  and  coarse  types  . 
which  Dirk  Bouts  and  Hugo  van  der 
Goes  render  with  so  much  force  and 
sympathy,   we  recognize   the  germ  of 
Rembrandt's  art.     The  subject  of  the 
picture  and   the   spirit  of  the  painter 
may  have  changed,  but  two  things  are 
still  the  same.    One  is  the  rare  techni- 
cal perfection  which  marks  the  work 
of  both  the  earlier  and  the  later  school ; 
the  other  is  the  realism   which    was, 
from    the    first,    the    most    prominent 
feature  of  art  in  the  Low  Countries. 

These  old  Flemish  masters,  it  must 
be  remembered,  did  not  paint,  like 
their  Italian  contemporaries,  for  the 
friars  or  the  people.  They  were  not 
called    upon    to    cover    the    walls    of 
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churches  and  carnpi  santi  with  rapidly 
executed  frescoes.  Their  patrons,  the 
wealthy  burghers  of  Bruges  and 
Ghent,  of  Brussels  and  Louvain,  be- 
longed to  a  cultivated  if  somewhat  ma- 
terialistic class.  Accordingly,  they 
strove  to  reproduce  the  sheen  of  silk, 
the  gloss  of  velvet,  and  the  sparkle  of 
jewels,  with  minute  care  and  accuracy; 
working  slowly  and  surely,  on  a  com- 
paratively small  scale,  and  bestowing 
infinite  pains  on  every  part  of  the  pic- 
ture, they  succeeded  in  attaining  a 
degree  of  finish  and  brilliancy  which 
has  never  been  surpassed.  In  the  sec- 
ond place  they  painted  what  they  saw 
with  their  own  eyes.  Their  outlook  on 
the  world  was  indeed  limited.  They 
did  not  attempt  great  allegorical  or  leg- 
endary cycles,  and  seldom  ventured  on 
historical  subjects.  The  "small  experi- 
ences of  every  day,  concerns  of  the 
particular  hearth  and  home,"  were 
enough  for  them.  This  domestic  char- 
acter was  apparent  even  in  the  altar- 
pieces  of  these  artists.  The  faces  of 
saints  and  angels  were  copied  from 
their  own  wives  and  daughters.  The 
Virgin's  window,  in  Jan  van  Eyck's 
panel,  looks  out  on  a  square  of  Bruges. 
Every  little  detail  of  the  familiar  ob- 
jects in  home  and  workshop  is  repro- 
duced with  loving  care  in  pictures  of 
the  Annunciation  or  the  Last  Supper. 
Their  most  striking  heads  are  always 
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those  which  have  been  taken  from  liv- 
ing models.  Unlike  Raphael,  a  Flemish 
Jfointer  never  dreamt  of  "making  use 
of  a  certain  ideal  in  his  own  mind" 
when  he  had  to  paint  a  Madonna. 
With  one  great  exception— that  of  Hu- 
bert van  Eyck— the  masters  of  the 
Netherlands,  we  repeat,  were  whole- 
hearted realists.  There  were  also  real- 
ists, it  is  true,  among  their  Italian  con- 
temporaries, especially  among  the  Flor- 
entines in  the  first  half  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  But  Donatello  and  Masaccio 
were  men  of  more  heroic  type,  and 
their  realism  was  cast  in  a  finer  mould. 
They  had  in  their  hearts  that  divine 
thirst  for  beauty,  that  love  of  pure  line 
and  noble  form,  which  is  the  natural 
inheritance  of  every  child  who  is  born 
under  the  fortunate  skies  of  Italy.  This 
one  thing  our  northern  masters  lacked, 
and  because  of  this  their  art  fell  short 
of  the  highest  attainment.  But  they 
were  endowed  with  remarkable  insight 
as  well  as  with  boundless  patience  and 
perseverance;  and  it  was  their  special 
prerogative  to  render  human  character 
with  absolute  truth  and  faithfulness. 
.Foremost  among  painters,  they  recog- 
nized the  greatness  and  wonder  of  Man 
and  Nature;  and  it  is  to  their  reverent 
study  and  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
individual  that  we  owe  the  supreme 
excellence  of  their  art. 

Julia  Ady. 
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A  party  of  old-fashioned  folk  were 
discussing  at  lunch  the  other  day  the 
ever-bewildering  rush  of  social  innova- 
tion, and  at  last  they  took  to  wonder- 
ing what  things  they  would  be  able  to 
boast  of  having  seen  in  London  if  each 
of  them  lived  to  be  seventy.  "I  shall 
say  that  I  once  lived  in  a  whole  house 
of  my  own,"  said  one;  "I  shall  say  that 
I  once  drove  a  carriage  drawn  by  my 
own  horses,"  said  another;  "I  shall  tell 
how  I  wrote  my  own  letters  with  a 
pen,"  said  a  third;  "But  I  shall  boast 
that  I  was  served  by  my  own  ser- 
vants," said  the  hostess:  and  all  felt 
that  her  reminiscences  would  have  a 
special  value. 

It  seems  almost  certain  that  London 
will  go  the  way  of  most  cities  on  the 
Continent,  and  that  its  large  private 
houses,  those  castled  so  dear  to  the 
Englishman,  with  all  their  waste  of 
space  and  extravagant  coat,  must  give 
way  to  flats.  It  seems  probable,  too, 
that  London  will  improve  upon  the 
Continental  practice  and  combine  res- 
taurants with  flats.  We  may  see  that 
this  plan  has  already  been  tried  with 
excellent  results  in  certain  flats  of  the 
more  luxurious  order.  But  the  system 
is  extending  rapidly,  and  there  are  now 
flats  or  sets  of  rooms,  of  an  entirely 
unpretentious  kind,  where  lunches  and 
dinners  are  served  in  the  public  dining- 
room  at  a  cost  of  from  9d.  for  lunch 
to  Is.  or  Is.  3d.  for  dinner.  The  food 
is  simple,  but  well  cooked,  and  can  be 
nicely  served  at  a  sum  just  over  cost 
price.  We  have  all  heard,  too,  of  the 
wonderful  traiteur  who  would  seem  to 
have  stepped  out  of  the  Arabian 
Nights,  and  who  provides  dinner,  with 
table  linen,  flowers,  silver,  the  whole 
accompanied  by  a  deft  attendant,  who 
waits,  washes  up,  and  disappears.  The 
whole  for  a  moderate  sum.    The  sys- 


tem appears  to  work  well,  and  we  are 
assured  that  it  affords  infinite  relief 
to  the  undomestic  married  couple,  to 
the  bachelor,  or  to  the  woman  with  a 
profession.  In  any  case,  these  facts 
would  seem  to  suggest  that  the  domes- 
tic difficulty  is  a  real  one,  and  that 
many  people's  lives  are  made  a  burden 
to  them  by  their  inability  to  train  and 
to  keep  their  servants,  or  to  make  a 
comfortable  home;  let  us  add,  by  the 
reluctance  of  young  girls  to  enter  ser- 
vice, and  their  incapacity  very  often 
for  domestic  duties. 

The  writer  of  this  paper  believes  that 
there  are  some  very  serious  evils  and 
injustices  which  might  easily  be  set 
right  in  connection  with  domestic  ser- 
vice, and  that  perhaps,  on  the  whole, 
though  it  is  a  hard  saying,  we  all  of 
us  get  the  servants  we  deserve. 

To  begin  at  the  beginning,  it  is  obvi- 
ous that  young  people  are  greatly  influ- 
enced in  the  choice  of  a  profession  by 
the  opinion  of  their  fellows,  and  it 
must  be  admitted  that  service  is  not 
now  in  favor.  Domesticity,  and  by 
that  word  I  wish  to  mean  the  care  of 
a  house,  and  of  all  things  appertaining 
to  the  comfort  of  its  inmates,  is  not  in 
fashion  even  amongst  young  ladies.  We 
must  remember  that  fashion  is  not 
confined  to  one  class.  The  girl  who  in 
London  announces  her  intention  of  be- 
coming a  servant  has  to  go  through  a 
perfect  hailstorm  of  chaff  and  banter; 
her  brothers  and  their  friends  call  her 
"Slavey,"  and  suggest  all  manner  of 
horrors  in  store  for  her;  her  sisters,  on 
the  other  hand,  tell  her  she  will  wear 
a  cap,  and  never  get  a  holiday  or  an 
hour  out.  In  truth,  it  requires  no  little 
character  and  determination  to  take  so 
unpopular  a  course.  The  writer  re- 
members a  most  interesting  debate  at 
a  large  girls'  club  on  this  very  ques- 
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tion  in  which  she  took  part,  and  how 
she  tried  to  prove  to  the  meeting  that 
everyone  at  some  time  or  other  em- 
ployed .domestic  helps,  whether  as 
washerwomen  to  come  and  help  wash 
or  as  charwomen  on  occasions  of  sick- 
ness or  other  emergency.  The  debate 
dearly  showed  that  it  was  not  a  want 
of  liberty  that  was  complained  of  so 
much  as  the  loss  of  social  status,  and 
a  sort  of  feeling  that  domestic  work 
was  not  of  so  high  and  honorable  a 
kind  as  bookfolding,  dressmaking,  jam- 
making,  or  any  of  the  other  trades  by 
which  girls  earn  a  starvation  wage. 
The  meeting  was  brought  to  a  close 
by  the  reading  of  Stevenson's  verses  to 
his  old  nurse,  and  there  seemed  to  be 
a  dawning  sense  that  to  be  a  good 
nurse  to  a  little  child,  to  cook,  and 
manage  the  expenditure  of  a  family  on 
food,  were,  after  all,  difficult  and  hon- 
orable professions,  which  perhaps  ex- 
acted higher  qualities  than  the  making 
one  part  of  a  pin,  or  a  life  spent  on 
button-holes. 

The  writer,  however,  felt  that  to 
raise  the  consideration  in  which  ser- 
vants were  held,  and  to  secure  a  good 
start  in  the  profession,  were  first  steps 
to  be  taken  towards  a  better  state  of 
things.  It  is  the  first  start  which  is 
so  difficult  and  which  destroys  the 
chances  of  so  many  girls,  and  disgusts 
others  with  their  work.  The  first  start 
is  nearly  always  made  in  a  tradesman's 
family,  where  the  girl  is  not  expected 
to  have  any  special  knowledge,  but  is 
to  help  a  little  with  everything.  Such 
homes  may  be,  and  often  are,  among 
the  most  comfortable  in  service,  if  the 
mistress  is  a  good-hearted,  sensible 
woman  who  knows  how  to  train  her 
little  maid.  There  is  a  sense  of  home, 
especially  if  there  are  children,  often 
sadly  wanting  in  larger  establishments. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  temptation 
to  overwork  the  young  servant,  to 
make  her  do  all,  while  the  mistress 
does    nothing,    is    a    serious   one,    and 


there  is  often  wanting  that  touch  of 
sympathy  which  helps  a  young  girl  in 
her  first  year  away  from  home  in  a 
strange  family.  It  is  very  much  like 
being  at  school,  only  there  is  less  play- 
time. Many  girls  detest  the  eating 
alone,  and  their  meals  doubtless  be- 
come strange  affairs  of  queer  and  ill- 
digested  food;  but  here,  again,  in  many 
families  the  little  nurse  dines  with  the 
children  and  her  mistress,  and  gets  a 
further  sense  of  being  at  home. 

It  would  be  well  if  mistresses  could 
realize  how  very  often  the  beginnings 
of  a  young  servant  have  been  in  such 
situations  as  these,  and  how  the  change 
to  a  well-appointed,  well-ordered  house 
is  an  overwhelming  one,  and  one  which 
the  "between  girl,"  the  kitchenmaid  or 
young  housemaid,  does  not  always  find 
to  her  advantage. 

This  brings  us  to  one  of  the  great 
evils  which  beset  domestic  service  as  it 
is  organized  to-day.  There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  under  servants,  the 
young  apprentices  we  may  call  them, 
are  not  considered  as  they  should  be, 
and  have  far  too  much  given  them  to 
do.  They  are  often  ill  fed,  with  insuf- 
ficient time  for  meals;  their  work  is 
never  done.  The  writer  believes  this 
evil  to  exist  more  especially  in  the 
large  middle-class  house  which  keeps 
"between"  girls,  or  young  kitchen- 
maids  and  under-housemaids.  The 
manners  of  the  servants'  hall  in  very 
large  establishments  have  become  the 
fashion  in  numberless  houses  which 
were  never  intended  for  such  arti- 
ficialities, manners  which  may  be  in 
place  in  his  Grace's  establishments, 
in  the  counties,  but  are  entirely  out  of 
reason  in  an  ordinary  London  house  in 
a  London  street.  The  upper  servants 
practically  do  no  work— they  expect  to 
eat  and  live  apart— the  whole  work  of 
the  house  is  often  left  to  an  unfortu- 
nate "tweeny"  girl  who  naturally  be- 
comes overworked  aud  anaemic.  The 
writer  knows  of  one  unfortunate  little 
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maid  called  home  to  see  a  dying 
father,  who,  on  her  return  after  a 
three  days'  absence,  found  that  every 
plate,  dish,  cup  or  saucer,  pot  or  pan 
which  had  been  used  in  the  kitchen  in 
her  absence,  had  been  piled  round  the 
scullery  in  all  their  malodorous  grease 
for  her  to  wash.  She  sat  up  half  the 
night  to  get  through  the  odious  busi- 
ness. Such  a  girl  will  probably,  be- 
sides her  own  definite  work  which  is 
hers  of  right  before  breakfast,  have  to 
make  early  tea  and  serve  it,  for  all 
the  upper  servants,  wherever  they  may 
choose  to  take  it;  besides  laying  the 
fires,  she  will  have  to  deposit  a  match 
box  and  a  few  choice  sticks  of  wood 
before  the  principal  grates,  in  order  to 
keep  up  the  fiction  that  the  upper  ser- 
vants "see  to"  the  fires  in  the  sitting- 
rooms.  The  kitchenmaid  has  often  to 
cook  two  dinners,  for  the  "Room,"  for 
the  "Hall,"  besides  very  often  cooking 
the  lunch  for  the  dining-room,  in  all 
cases  helping  the  cook  to  do  so.  Such 
artificial  arrangements  give  double 
work,  and  it  is  obvious  that,  unless  in 
a  very  large  house  with  a  large  staff, 
they  throw  a  vast  amount  of  unneces- 
sary work  upon  the  youngest  members 
of  the  household.  We  may  remember 
Mr.  Weller's  friend,  Mr.  Muzzle,  and 
his  explanation  of  why  the  young  ser- 
vants dined  in  the  "washus"— "the 
juniors  is  always  so  very  savage."  But 
Mr.  Muzzle  had  not  invented  a  sepa- 
rate table  with  different  meals  for  the 
upper  and  under  servants.  Now  these 
habits  get  known  and  frighten  young 
servants,  who  are  willing  enough  to 
work  for  their  employers,  but  who  re- 
sent the  arbitrary  behavior  of  the  up- 
per servants.  It  is,  of  course,  asking 
a  great  deal  of  every  mistress  of  a 
household  that  she  should  know  what 
goes  on  in  her  own  house;  but  a  little 
good  sense  and  kindly  feeling  would 
in  the  long  run  be  respected  by  the 
entire  household,  and  would  put  an  end 
to  a  condition  of  things  which  bears 


very  hardly  upon  the  young  servant 
A  very  stiff  examination  paper  might 
be  set  to  mistresses  of  households 
thus: 

(1)  Given  three  staircases  above 
stairs,  one  oak,  one  stone,  and  one  or- 
dinary wood.  What  servant  cleans 
which  staircase?  and  if  there  are  steps 
to  the  cellar  who  cleans  these? 

(2)  Who  lays  tea  in  the  housekeeper's 
room? 

(3)  Who  cleans  the  cook's  boots? 
The  number  of  conundrums  might  be 

indefinitely  extended,  and  few  house- 
holders could  satisfy  the  examiners. 
The  answers  would  depend  on  the 
number  of  servants  kept,  whether 
there  are  men  servants,  whether  the 
house  is  in  town  or  country.  In  old 
days  the  upper  servants  took  a  fair 
share  of  the  work  themselves;  now  it 
is  all  left  to  the  juniors,  who  have  not 
yet  learned  their  business,  are  always 
in  a  muddle,  are  too  often  overworked, 
and  do  not  get  proper  leisure  for  their 
meals.  I  say  nothing  of  the  overcrowd- 
ing which  the  increase  of  servants  in 
a  small  house  involves.  If  the  mistress 
will  make  each  servant  understand 
that  she  will  tolerate  no  injustice,  if 
she  will  define  the  duties  of  each  ser- 
vant after  careful  consideration,  and 
let  every  servant  feel  that  all  may  find 
in  her  a  friend,  and  establish  personal 
relations  with  them  individually,  she 
can  easily  arrange-  for  a  comfortable 
dinner  in  common,  and,  without  undue 
interference,  can  yet  see  that  one  and 
all  get  a  reasonable  share  of  comfort 
and  leisure. 

But  there  is  a  more  serious  matter 
behind.  The  question  of  character.  Is 
an  employer  bound  to  give  a  character 
of  a  servant,  and  how  should  he  give 
it,  and  how  often  should  he  give  it? 
It  is  commonly  assumed  that  every 
employer  gives  a  character  as  a  mat- 
ter of  course,  but  it  is  not  so.  One  of 
the  best  known  of  the  London  Registry 
Offices  recently  took  a  test  case  into 
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court,  with  the  result  that  it  appears 
that  the  employer  is  not  so  bound;  it 
is  certain  that  some  employers  consist- 
ently refuse  to  give  characters  at  all, 
and  that  others  are  exceedingly  care- 
less and  negligent  of  the  interests  of 
the  servant.  If  we  consider  the  mat- 
ter, the  whole  system  of  character- 
giving  is  a  piece  of  most  delicate  ma- 
chinery: the  character  is  usually  in  the 
air,  and  is  often  lost  altogether,  or 
changed  and  damaged  in  transference. 
Characters,  as  we  all  know,  are  most 
often  given  by  word  of  mouth  from 
one  person  to  another,  in  private,  and 
are  privileged.  Let  us  suppose  a  case 
in  which  a  servant  has  a  satisfactory 
character  of  three  years;  she  leaves  for 
no  fault,  and  her  employer  gives  a  good 
character  of  the  three  years  te  another 
lady,  who  engages  her.  The  servant 
leaves  her  new  situation  at  the  end  of 
her  month,  from  no  fault  very  likely; 
perhaps  she  does  not  like  new  ways; 
perhaps  she  does  not  agree  well  with 
the  servants,  but  she  leaves.  Now 
there  is  a  tradition  of  service  that  the 
servant  carries  out  of  her  situation  at 
her  month  the  character  she  took  in. 
But  in  the  present  case  where  is  that 
character?  obviously  in  the  air;  she  is 
completely  at  the  mercy  of  her  em- 
ployer of  a  month,  who  if  she  is  vexed 
may  not  unlikely  allow  her  vexation 
to  appear  in  her  rehearsal  of  the  char- 
acter. Nor  is  that  all;  the  servant 
might  conceivably  go  back  to  her  old 
employer  and  ask  for  a  second  charac- 
ter. This  she  sometimes  gets,  but  one 
may  very  often  hear  employers  say 
that  they  make  it  a  rule  never  to  give 
a  second  character.  In  such  a  case, 
therefore,  which  is  of  every-day  occur- 
rence, the  servant  loses  a  good  charac- 
ter and  is  very  seriously  injured.  Let 
us  take  another  case.  Let  us  suppose 
that  in  the  month  something  serious 
has  taken  place,  which  should  be  men- 
tioned in  any  character,  yet  very  often 
the  employer,    to   save   annoyance   to 


herself,  will  give  the  character  she  re- 
ceived, and  say  nothing  about  the  just 
cause  of  complaint  that  she  may  have. 
In  this  case  the  injustice  is  to  the  pub- 
lic. Then  there  are  the  cases  of  em- 
ployers who  would  gladly  befriend 
their  servants,  but  who  have  gone 
abroad,  gone  to  India  perhaps,  or  the 
colonies,  and  who  have  forgotten  to 
leave  the  character  of  a  servant  in 
some  obtainable  form.  Then  do  we  not 
all  know  of  the  employer  who,  when 
written  to  for  a  character,  answers  in 
the  hastiest  of  notes,  answers  one  ques- 
tion and  quietly  ignores  the  others? 
What  conclusion  to  draw  is  a  constant- 
ly recurring  puzzle.  Now  it  seems  to 
the  writer  that  in  other  countries  they 
have  a  more  businesslike  and  satisfac- 
tory system.  The  young  man  or  wom- 
an intending  service  buys  a  book— let 
us  call  it  a  "service  book,"  in  which 
his  name,  birthplace,  parentage,  are  en- 
tered. There  may  then  very  likely 
come  a  recommendation  from  the 
schoolmaster,  and  so  he  or  she  gets  his 
first  situation.  At  every  change  the 
character  is  written  in  the  book  and 
visaed  by  the  consul,  who  affixes  a 
stamp.  It  is  thus  possible  to  see  the 
"ensemble"  of  some  years  of  service, 
and  if  the  record  is  good  it  ensures 
work  to  every  industrious  man  or 
woman;  the  characters  are  more  seri- 
ous and  more  carefully  set  down  than 
is  commonly  the  case  with  us,  and  the 
system  prevents  hasty  statements,  as 
"Frau  Buchholtz"  has  told  us  in  her 
inimitable  way.  The  writer  has  now 
one  such  book  before  her,  and  is  great- 
ly struck  with  the  simplicity  of  the 
plan  and  the  value  to  employer  and 
employed  of  such  careful  testimony. 
The  system  is  in  vogue  in  Germany, 
Austria,  Switzerland,  and  probably  in 
many  other  countries. 

We  know  that  in  all  classes  in  Eng- 
land there  is  a  horror  of  organization, 
or  interference  with  the  liberty  of  the 
subject,  and  it  is  possible  that  objec- 
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tions  might  be  raised  to  the  "service 
hook"  even  if  it  could  be  bought  at  the 
nearest  post  office  and  the  character 
stamp  affixed  by  the  post-master.  We 
are  inclined  to  think  that  the  best  ser- 
vants would  welcome  the  innovation, 
which  would  inevitably  bring  the  rank 
and  file  into  line.  Such  a  system  would 
greatly  facilitate  the  opening  of  public 
bureaux  where  employers  and  em- 
ployed could  register  their  wants,  in- 
stead of  as  now  employing  expensive 
registry  offices  and  advertising  in  the 
public  prints.  It  is  commonly  supposed 
that  these  are  safeguards,  but  the  little 
"service  book"  would  be  a  far  more 
efficient  safeguard,  and  would,  we  be- 
lieve, greatly  assist  the  modern  house- 
wife as  well  as  the  modern  servant. 
The  writer  has  been  urged  to  put  to- 
gether these  suggestions  by  the  com- 
plaints of  many  servants  as  to  the  un- 
satisfactory nature  of  their  position; 
she  believes  that  they  would  welcome 
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the  service  book;  but,  book  or  no  book, 
is  it  beyond  the  skill  of  the  law  to  give 
some  kind  of  sanction  to  the  domestic 
contracts  on  which  the  comfort  and 
happiness  of  every  household  depend, 
and  so  to  guarantee  that  justice  shall 
be  done  to  the  large  and  ever-growing 
class  of  domestic  servants,  who,  as  a 
class,  render  most  admirable  and  effi- 
cient service  to  our  commonwealth?  It 
is  quite  impossible  to  exaggerate  the 
heedlessness,  the  careless  indifference 
with  which  characters  of  human  be- 
ings are  tossed  about  and  flung  to 
chance  as  it  were.  Can  nothing  be 
done  to  compel  an  employer  to  give  a 
character  to  the  man  or  woman  who 
has  served  him,  and  eaten  his  bread? 
We  must  remember  that  the  credit, 
happiness,  nay  the  very  chance  of  an 
honest  livelihood,  depends  for  thou- 
sands of  our  fellow-subjects  upon  the 
momentous  question,  character  or  no 
character? 

E.  B.  Harrison. 
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CHAPTEB  IX.— MB.  BABBOWS  KEEPS  AN 
APPOINTMENT. 

When  the  letter  had  been  sent  there 
was  a  brief  delay.  In  forty-eight  hours 
the  answer  came,  and  then  Hadfield 
was  taken   into  consultation. 

"Have  you  arranged  for  your  holiday 
yet?"  asked  Mr.  Barrows. 

"My  holiday?  No,  I  haven't.  At  our 
office  we  go  in  turns,  you  know." 

"How  soon  could  you  go  if  it  were 
really  necessary?  Could  you  go,  say, 
on  Monday?" 

Hadfield  was  naturally  surprised,  for 
it  was  now  Tuesday.  "Why,  yes,"  he 
said,  "I  dare  say  I  could  make  ar- 
rangements.    Our  fellows  are  a   very 


obliging  lot.  Besides,  it  is  quite  early 
yet,  you  know.     Why  do  you  ask?" 

"For  this  reason.  If  you  can  go  on 
Monday,  I  should  like  you  to  go  with 
me  to  the  Continent.  I  am  going  on 
that  day,  and  shall  require  a  compan- 
ion. I  think  first,  of  course,  of  you. 
Indeed,  if  you  do  not  come  I  must  go 
alone." 

Hadfield  waited  for  explanations.  "It 
is  not  exactly  a  picnic,  however,"  said 
Mr.  Barrows.  "The  fact  is,  I  want 
your  assistance  in  a  rather  delicate 
matter.  I  am  going— I  am  going  to 
fight  a  duel!" 

He  made  the  announcement  with  a 
smile.  "Jove!"  cried  Hadfield.  "A 
duel?     With  that  young  Erode?" 
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Again  Mr.  Barrows  smiled.  "Why, 
you  have  guessed  it!  It  is  exactly  that. 
You  see,  Hadfleld,  things  on  the  Con- 
tinent are  not  as  they  are  here.  Duel- 
ling is  still  a  custom  in  France,  in 
Germany,  and  even  more  so  in  the 
Styrian  Empire.  One  of  the  most  fre- 
quent causes  of  duels  is,  of  course,  a 
dispute  about  a  woman.  Now,  curi- 
ously enough,  I  have  placed  myself,  al- 
most unconsciously,  between  this  young 
man  and  the  woman  he  wishes  to  se- 
cure. Consequently,  by  the  custom  in 
Styria,  he  is  entitled  to  challenge  me. 
As  the  phrase  goes,  'Honor  will  not 
be  satisfied'  without  the  crossing  of 
swords  or  the  popping  of  pistols." 

"But  you  have  appealed  to  the  Chan- 
cellor," cried  Hadfleld.  "Is  this  neces- 
sary after  that?" 

"Quite  as  necessary,  according  to  the 
code.  My  appeal  to  the  Chancellor 
concerns,  of  course,  the  restoration  of 
those  ladies  to  their  home.  My  affair 
with  Count  Philip  is  a  thing  apart;  yet 
the  first  will  scarcely  be  complete  with- 
out the  second,  for  it  is  well,  if  possible, 
to  comply  with  a  national  custom,  and 
to  give  this  young  fellow  what  he 
would  call  'satisfaction.'  It  is  all  that 
he  will  get,  I  hope." 

Hadfleld  was  perplexed,  and  could 
only  stare  at  his  surprising  neighbor 
in  bewilderment.  "No  doubt,"  Mr.  Bar- 
rows went  on,  "it  will  all  seem  very 
silly  to  you.  So  it  is,  of  course,  to  any 
ordinary,  sensible  Englishman.  But  I, 
you  know,  have  lived  in  Styria,  and 
have  even  held  some  kind  of  position 
there,  so  that  there  is  a  certain  claim 
upon  me.  If  I  may  put  it  so,  as  a 
one-time  Styrian  I  may  be  called  upon 
to  fight  a  duel;  as  a  present-day  Eng- 
lishman I  have  the  privilege  of  laugh- 
ing at  the  absurdity  of  the  custom. 
And  laugh  I  do,  even  while  consenting 
to  take  part  in  the  affair." 

"But— but  is  it  only  a  laughing  mat- 
ter?" asked  Hadfleld. 

"Is   it   a   laughing  matter?"    echoed 


Barrows.  "Why,  my  dear  fellow,  what 
do  you  think?  Haven't  you  read  ac- 
counts of  present-day  duels?" 

Hadfleld's  face  cleared.  He  remem- 
bered the  amusement  which  the  latest 
political  duel  in  France  had  given  him. 

"Oh,"  he  said,  "it's  a  mere  matter  of 
form,  isn't  it?    I  think  I  have  heard." 

"Yes,"  replied  Mr.  Barrows;  "this 
will  be  a  mere  matter  of  form— nothing 
more." 

He  drew  a  sheet  of  notepaper  from 
his  pocket.  "You  see,"  he  said,  "after 
I  had  visited  the  Chancellor  I  consented 
to  meet  this  sensitive  young  man;  and 
as  it  was  to  be  a  mere  matter  of  form, 
I  was  content  to  leave  all  the  arrange- 
ments in  his  hands.  I  wrote  to  him  to 
that  effect,  and  this  is  his  answer." 

Hadfleld  took  the  paper.  Its  message 
was  clearly  and  briefly  written,  in 
English: 

"Saint  Claud  is  a  small  fishing-vil- 
lage and  watering-place  near  Treport. 
There  is  one  hotel,  the  'Seine,'  where 
you  will  find  us  at  any  time  during 
the  coming  week.  Everything  can  be 
arranged  there." 

"Publicity  is  not  at  all  necessary," 
said  Mr.  Barrows.  "Indeed,  an  ordi- 
nary, everyday  Englishman  would  feel 
very  uncomfortable  if  it  got  about  that 
he  had  been  making  himself  ridiculous 
in  this  way.  If  you  can  arrange  to  be 
free,  we  can  go  over  there  together  for 
the  week,  and  carry  out  this  business 
without  trouble  and  with  expedition. 
But  it  must  not  be  whispered  to  any 
one  else." 

"No,  of  course.  If  the  women  guessed 
it  they  would  be  alarmed.  They  would 
not  understand,"  said  Hadfleld,  who 
was  beginning  to  find  a  certain  attrac- 
tion in  the  idea.  It  was,  at  least,  an 
adventure;  and  he  saw  how  effective 
would  be  the  announcement  in  the 
office  that  he  was  obliged  to  ask  for 
his  holiday  thus  early  "because  of  ur- 
gent business  on  the  Continent." 

In    this    way    the   arrangement   was 
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completed.  Hadfield  mentioned  it  to 
his  wife,  who,  being  now  heart  and 
soul  in  the  cause  of  the  exiles,  was 
only  too  pleased  to  know  that  her  hus- 
band was  to  do  something  useful  in 
the  matter.  In  the  evening  he  was 
able  to  say  that  he  had  interviewed 
"the  office,"  and  would  be  free  to  go; 
and  then  Mr.  Barrows  told  the  Count- 
ess that  he  would  have  to  return  to  the 
Continent  on  Monday,  and  that  he  was 
taking  Hadfield  with  him. 

"Then  you  have  heard  something?" 
she  cried. 

"Yes,  Countess,  I  have  heard  some- 
thing." 

"I  do  not  wish  you  to  tell  me,"  she 
went  on,  "because  I  trust  you  so  fully. 
But  is  all  going  well?" 

Mr.  Barrows  looked  at  her  reassur- 
ingly. "All  is  going  well.  Indeed,  I 
hope  that  this  one  journey  may  be 
enough." 

"If  so,"  said  the  Countess,  "we  may 
soon  be  in  a  position  to  repay  some 
part  of  our  debt.  You  have  done  much 
for  us,  for  no  other  reason  than  that 
you  knew  Mathias  long  ago.  It  is 
much  for  little— a  small  cause  for  such 
great  services." 

Mr.  Barrows  considered  gravely. 
"Countess,"  he  said  in  a  low  tone,  "let 
me  say  now  that  your  view  is  too  gen- 
erous. I  wish  you  to  remember  always 
that  I  am  doing  nothing  more  than  try- 
ing to  right  a  wrong.  The  cause  of 
my  action  is,  first,  the  idea  of  restora- 
tion—a just  restoration  to  you  of  the 
happiness  of  which  the  folly  and  sin 
of  my  master,  Prince  Adrian,  deprived 
you.     That  is  my  purpose." 

The  Countess  smiled  kindly.  "Oh," 
she  said,  "but  you  must  not  say  that! 
You  are  not  responsible  for  another 
man.  Are  you  doing  it  because — be- 
cause you  once  loved  him?" 

There  was  a  long  silence.  "I  cannot 
say  that,"  was  the  grave  answer. 
"There  is  no  doubt  that  I  once  loved 
him.     After  that  I   hated   him— hated 


him  bitterly;  and  then  I  tried  to  forget 
him.  When  this  is  over— when  this 
wrong  has  been  made  right— we  may 
all  forget  him  indeed." 

Another  long  silence  fell.  "Let  us 
speak  of  something  else,"  said  the 
Countess  presently.  "I  am  glad  that 
you  are  taking  this  young  man  with 
you.  He  is  to  be  trusted.  And  his 
little  wife — what  a  heart  of  kindness 
she  has  shown  us!  Do  you  know  what 
we  shall  do?  When  we  go  back  we 
shall  ask  them  to  come  and  stay  with 
us  a  while  at  Cronia.  They  will  see 
that  we  can  be  grateful." 

Mr.  Barrows  smiled.  "You  could  not 
do  anything  that  would  please  them 
more,"  he  said. 

Now  that  the  time  was  fixed,  he  was 
obliged  to  make  his  own  final  prepara- 
tions. The  book  of  his  quiet  life  at 
Welding  was  shortly  to  be  closed,  and 
he  left  nothing  undone  in  order  that 
the  Finis  so  soon  to  be  written  might 
be  neat  and  clear.  There  must  be  no 
loose  threads,  no  doubts  in  the  minds 
of  his  friends  as  to  his  intentions.  This 
necessitated  a  visit  to  a  solicitor,  and 
a  little  legal  business;  but  he  hurried 
it  forward  as  much  as  possible,  and  it 
was  all  concluded  on  the  Saturday  be- 
fore his  departure. 

During  those  days  he  saw  much  of 
the  Hamars.  The  relations  which  had 
grown  up  between  them  were  natural- 
ly intimate,  and  he  saw  no  reason  why 
he  should  not  enjoy  them  to  the  full. 
Their  confidence  in  him  was  in  itself 
a  stimulus,  and  he  felt  that  he  needed 
it.  In  their  presence  he  found  that  the 
extraordinary  thing  he  was  about  to 
do  became  natural  and  ordinary 
enough,  and,  indeed,  the  only  thing 
possible.  It  was  when  he  had  left  them 
that  the  struggle  began  again. 

On  the  last  day  he  spent  the  evening 
with  them  in  the  garden.  Towards  the 
close  he  chanced  to  find  himself  alone 
with  Edna. 

If  he  had  cared  to  observe,  he  might 
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have  found  that  it  was  the  daughter's 
face  which  always  rose  first  before 
him  when  he  thought  of  those  whose 
cause  he  had  adopted.  He  had,  how« 
ever,  quite  failed  to  analyze  his  senti- 
ments; and  even  if  he  had  analyzed 
them,  the  resulting  suggestion  would 
have  been  scouted  with  ridicule. 

"To-morrow  at  this  time  you  will  be 
on  the  other  side,"  she  said  suddenly. 
"When  do  you  expect  to  be  back?" 

"Back?"  he  said;  and,  as  before,  he 
found  it  impossible  to  answer  her  with 
anything  but  truth.  "I  cannot  tell  you 
that." 

"What?  You  cannot  even  say  what 
you  think?" 

"No.  I  cannot  even  say  what  I  think." 

She  was  perplexed.  As  he  looked  at 
her  he  forgot  the  point  upon  which 
they  had  met,  and  wondered  whether 
even  the  vilest  of  men  would  not  be 
glad  to  give  much  more  than  a  useless 
and  purposeless  life  to  put  this  wom- 
an out  of  the  evil  reach  of  the  men 
who  pursued  her.  The  thought  came 
to  him  again  that  she  was  very  beauti- 
ful, but  that  her  beauty  was  quite  as 
much  of  the  spirit  as  of  the  person. 
Her  chief  charm  looked  out  from  her 
eyes,  and  it  was  not  merely  a  beauti- 
ful girl  that  looked  him  in  the  face, 
but  a  woman  of  heart  and  knowledge. 

Then  he  saw  that  she  had  turned  her 
eyes  away.  "Do  not  mistake  me,"  he 
said  hastily.  "It  is  not  because  I  do 
not  wish  to  tell  you.  It  is  because  I 
cannot." 

Her  answer  gave  him  a  thrill  of 
pleasure.  "I  know  that,  Mr.  Barrows. 
I  was  only  afraid  that  you  might  go 
into  danger  for  us." 

Acting  upon  a  sudden  impulse,  "If 
you  fear  that,"  he  said,  "you  can  pray 
for  me;"  and  fearing  that  he  might  be- 
tray too  much,  he  turned  the  conversa- 
tion into  another  direction. 

That  was  his  last  day  in  Welding. 
Next  morning  he  went  in  to  bid  them  a 
hasty   farewell,    and    before   noon   the 


two  men  were  on  their  way  to  Dover. 
Hadfield  was  in  high  spirits  and  in- 
fected with  the  charm  of  an  adventure; 
and  even  if  he  did  no  greater  good,  he 
at  least  prevented  his  companion  from 
being  left  too  much  to  his  own 
thoughts. 

They  crossed  the  Channel  in  brilliant 
sunshine,  when  every  respiration 
seemed  to  be  a  veritable  breath  of  life. 
Hadfield  moved  eagerly  about,  intent 
on  seeing  all  that  was  to  be  seen  and 
learning  all  that  was  to'  be  learnt,  for 
he  had  never  even  crossed  to  Calais 
before.  Seated  in  a  corner  of  the  up- 
per deck,  Barrows  looked  out  and 
breathed  the  fresh  air.  The  day  and 
all  that  was  about  him  spoke  of  life, 
and  man's  natural  love  of  life  began 
to  move  within  him.  It  did  not  change 
his  resolution,  but  it  produced  a  bitter- 
ness which  presently  found  expression 
in  words. 

That  was  when  Hadfield  had  ceased 
his  wanderings  to  enjoy  a  quiet  cigar 
in  his  friend's  company.  "If  there's 
one  thing  I've  learnt  lately,"  broke  out 
Mr.  Barrows  suddenly,  "it  is  the  folly 
of  thinking  that  you  may  be  done  with 
your  sins.  Bury  them  as  deep  as  you 
like,  they'll  have  to  be  up  some  day; 
and  the  chances  are  that  they'll  come 
up  at  the  time  you  least  expect  them." 

"Oh!"  said  Hadfield  vaguely. 

"Yes.  I  knew  a  man  who  buried  his 
sin  out  of  everybody's  sight  in  a  name- 
less grave.  He  buried  it  so  deep  and 
well,  and  covered  it  so  carefully,  that 
at  last  it  seemed  as  if  the  whole  world 
had  forgotten  all  about  it.  After  many 
years  he  chanced  to  go  into  a  grave- 
yard one  day,  just  to  look  at  the  name- 
less graves  that  were  there,  and  to 
plume  himself  upon  the  cleverness  and 
completeness  of  his  burying;  but  some- 
body—it does  not  matter  who— had 
found  his  sin,  and  had  painted  its 
name  large  upon  a  cross,  for  every  one 
to  see.  It  was  the  first  thing  he  saw, 
and  as  soon  as  he  saw  it  he  knew  that 
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it  was  calling  upon  him  for  repara- 
tion." . 

He  paused.  "That  was  rather  hard 
luck,"  said  Hadfield,  candidly  out  of 
touch. 

Then  another  mood  fell  upon  Mr. 
Barrows,  and  he  spoke  in  another 
tone.  "Hard  luck?"  he  said.  "Perhaps 
so;  but,  after  all,  perhaps  not.  Some- 
times it  seems  to  me  that  such  a  thing 
as  that  would  be  the  best  thing  in  the 
world— an  only  chance.  They  tell  us 
in  these  days  that  the  true  aim  of  pun- 
ishment is  not  vengeance,  but  the  sal- 
vation of  the  sinner;  and  it  might  be 
much  the  same  in  such  a  case  as  this. 
Perhaps  in  this  way  a  poor  fool  may 
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be  given  the  only  means  of  getting  near 
straight  again.  If  he  fails— if  he  re- 
fuses to  take  it— he  goes  deeper;  but  if 
he  can  take  it  he  may  find  rest  at  the 
end,  or  something  like  rest.  The  only 
thing  is,  to  have  courage  to  take  the 
chance." 

"Just  so,"  agreed  Hadfield  placidly. 
"That  is  the  point." 

Having  thus  relieved  his  feelings, 
Mr.  Barrows  changed  the  subject;  for 
there  was  certainly  enough  to  talk  of 
on  that  day  without  discussing  sin 
and  punishment.  In  due  course  they 
arrived  at  Calais,  and  proceeded  imme- 
diately to  make  their  way  down  to 
Saint  Claud. 

W.  E.  Cule. 


(To  be  continued.) 


IN  THE  SERVICE  OF  ST.  STEPHEN'S. 


The  late  Sir  Reginald  Palgrave,  Chief 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Commons,  in 
one  of  the  many  desultory  and  gos- 
siping chapters  which  he  left  behind 
him,  descriptive  of  life  at  St.  Steph- 
en's, observes:  "When  the  labor  in- 
volved by  a  seat  in  Parliament  is  con- 
sidered—real, hard,  dry,  long-continued 
labor— hours  late  and  early,  spent  in 
the  hot  air  of  the  House,  and  long 
hours  spent  in  the  close  air  of  a  com- 
mittee-room—Wonder  may  truly  ask, 
Why  should  a  seat  in  Parliament  be 
sought  after?" 

Sir  Reginald  did  not  in  the  least 
exaggerate,  when  he  spoke  in  this 
way,  out  of  the  fulness  of  his  expe- 
rience and  knowledge,  of  the  severe 
character  of  the  work  that  falls  to 
the  share  of  the  average  member  of 
Parliament  who  takes  a  conscientious 
view  of  his  legislative  duties,  or  who 
systematically  gives  a  close  attention 
to  those  duties,  urged  thereto  by  the 
legitimate  ambition  that  he  may  find 


Parliamentary   distinction  by   pushing 
along  this  special  line  of  effort. 

There  is,  however,  anything  but  a 
general  disposition  abroad  to  believe 
that  our  legislators  live  laborious  days. 
Popular  sentiment,  as  is  very  often 
shown,  regards  the  life  of  a  member 
of  the  House  as  being  essentially  a  free 
and  easy  one,  in  which  a  kind  of  su- 
perior, respectable  Bohemianism  is  al- 
ways the  predominant  feature.  Fash- 
ionable dinners,  society  functions,  the 
recreations  of  his  club  smoking-room, 
are  supposed  to  make  large  inroads  on 
the  time  which,  it  is  assumed,  must 
hang  so  loosely  on  his  hands.  If  a 
better-informed  and  juster  apprecia- 
tion of  the  real  facts  of  the  case  ven- 
tures to  run  counter,  as  it  must  do, 
to  this  purely  fictitious  idea  of  how  the 
representatives  of  the  people  behave 
towards  their  responsibilities,  it  is  only 
after  considerable  trouble  that  those 
who  came  to  scoff  can  be  induced  to 
remain  to  pray.     That  old,  threadbare 
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legend,  which  has  been  so  long  in 
vogue,  that  the  House  of  Commons  is 
the  best  Club  in  London,  has  had  much 
to  do  with  creating  the  impression  that 
there  is  nothing  strenuous  or  exacting 
in  what  goes  on  day  by  day  within  the 
precincts  of  Westminster.  This  im- 
pression is,  of  course,  an  entirely  er- 
roneous one.  The  truth  is  that  the 
member  whor  means  to  act  with  an 
honorable  regard  to  the  trust  that  has 
been  placed  in  his  hands  has  a  heavy 
and  fatiguing  burthen  cast  upon  him 
the  moment  he  signs  the  roll  of  Par- 
liament. 

Let  me  try  to  outline,  as  deftly  as  I 
can,  a  picture  of  the  average  day's 
work  of  an  active  member  of  the 
House  when  a  session  is  in  full  swing. 
To  give  myself  a  somewhat  wider 
choice  of  phrase,  I  will  assume  that  I 
am  telling  the  story  of  Mr.  Reginald 
Segrave,  the  young  and  energetic  mem- 
ber for  Bridgeforth,  for  whom  those 
who  indulge  in  the  harmless  pastime 
of  forecasting  parliamentary  destinies 
predicted  a  distinguished  career.  Mr. 
Segrave  had  been  closely  engaged  at 
his  writing-table  in  his  cosy  West  End 
study,  for  nearly  two  hours  and  a  half, 
in  cancelling,  with  fairly  satisfactory 
results,  some  heavy  arrears  of  private 
work.  It  was  now  eleven  o'clock  in 
the  forenoon,  and  he  was  due  in  No. 
15  Committee-room  at  the  House  of 
Commons  at  half-past  eleven.  A  quick 
drive  enabled  him  to  pass  through 
Palace  Yard  and  draw  up  at  the  mem- 
bers' entrance  with  two  minutes  to 
spare.  As  he  entered  the  members' 
cloak-room,  where  legislators  prosaical- 
ly deposit  their  coats  and  umbrellas  on 
common  cast-iron  hooks  in  the  beauti- 
ful cloisters— which,  along  with  West- 
minster Hall,  were  the  only  parts  of 
the  old  House  to  escape  destruction  in 
the  great  fire  of  1834— he  met  Sir  John 
Bouverie,  the  experienced  chairman  of 
the  Committee  to  which  he  was  mak- 
ing his  way. 


"Good  morning,  Mr.  Segrave,"  was 
Sir  John's  salute:  "I  am  glad  to  see 
you  so  well  up  to  time.  Let  me  tell 
you  that  it  is  only  the  young  man  who 
is  punctual  and  constant  in  attending 
to  his  committee  work  who  can  hope 
to  make  a  successful  Parliamentarian. 
The  House,  by  itself,  breeds  chiefly 
bores  and  talkers  of  dull  platitudes.  It 
is  in  the  committee-rooms,  where  one's 
attention  has  to  be  kept  keenly  riveted 
on  the  matter  in  hand,  that  our  novices 
get  the  true  groundwork  of  their  busi- 
ness." Sir  John,  who  was  one  of  the 
oldest  and  most  respected  of  the  vet- 
erans of  St.  Stephen's,  held  a  firm  con- 
viction that  the  real  usefulness  of  Par- 
liament was  centred  upstairs  in  the 
committee-rooms. 

Having  hung  his  top-coat  and  um- 
brella on  his  own  special  hook  and 
glanced  at  the  latest  news,  which  the 
tape-machine  was  merrily  clicking  out 
letter  by  letter,  the  member  for  Bridge- 
forth  ascended  the  members'  staircase, 
pausing  on  his  way  for  a  moment  be- 
fore the  admirably  executed  marble 
bust  of  Lord  Randolph  Churchill, 
whose  meteoric  and  brilliant  Parlia- 
mentary career  had  a  wonderful  fas- 
cination for  him.  Passing  into  the 
members'  lobby,  he  saw,  as  he  glanced 
towards  the  Post  Office,  in  the  left- 
hand  corner,  that  several  members 
were  already  at  the  small  window  ap- 
plying for  their  morning  correspond- 
ence. To  save  time  he  crossed  the 
lobby  into  the  legislative  chamber  it- 
self, with  a  view  to  securing  a  choice 
seat  for  the  remainder  of  the  day— an 
admirable  precaution,  not  merely  be- 
cause the  debate  of  the  evening  was 
going  to  be  an  important  one,  but  also 
because  he  had  an  intention  to  speak 
himself  if  he  could  only  succeed  in 
catching  the  Speaker's  eye.  He  had 
already  written  his  name  on  the  small 
card  bearing  the  word  "Prayers," 
which  entitles  a  member  to  any  seat 
for  the  evening     that  he  may   select. 
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provided  he  follows  up  the  depositing 
of  this  card  on  the  benches  by  being 
present  when  the  Chaplain  opens  the 
sitting  by  saying  prayers,  when  he  re- 
membered that,  as  he  was  serving  on 
a  committee,  he  could  secure  his  seat, 
whether  he  assisted  at  prayers  or  not, 
by  taking  a  larger  card  and  leaving  it, 
along  with  the  smaller  one,  in  the  place 
he  wished  to  occupy. 

This  piece  of  formality  over,  his  next 
proceeding  was  to  ballot  for  seats  in 
the  Ladies'  Gallery,  an  act  of  gallantry 
which   he   rarely   neglected.      Turning 
into  the  "No"  Division  Lobby,  to  the 
left  of  the  Speaker's  chair,  he  came  to 
a  small  desk  at  the  end  of  this  lobby, 
where  he  subscribed  his  name  to  a  bal- 
lot paper  for  the  Ladies'  Gallery.     "I 
suppose  I  shall  have  my  villainously 
bad  luck  once  again,"  he  remarked,  as 
he  folded  up  the  paper  and  dropped  it 
into  the  ballot-box.     The  chances  were 
certainly  against  him,  as,  indeed,  they 
are  against  every  legislator  who  takes 
part  in  this  lottery.     Out  of  the  hun- 
dreds of  members  who  may  daily  try 
their  chance  in  this  ballot  only  eighteen 
can  win.     The  fortunate  ones  secure 
two  seats  each  on  the  day  for  which 
their  names  come  out  successfully;  but 
when  they  are  thus  favored  they  are 
debarred   from   balloting   again    for   a 
full   week.     From   this   explanation  it 
may  be  seen  that  members  cannot  win 
places  in  the  Ladies'  Gallery  very  fre- 
quently during  the  Session. 
'    Calling  now  at  the  Post  Office,   he 
found  that  his  correspondence  was  ex- 
ceptionally heavy.    A  preliminary  sort- 
ing of  his  letters  enabled  him  to  con- 
sign to  the  large  waste-paper  basket, 
which   stands    beside   the   Post   Office 
window,  a  number  of  favors  which  re- 
quired no  special  answer.     An  urgent 
whip  from  a  group  of  members  inter- 
ested in  the  Indian  opium  trade  asked 
him  to  be  in  his  place  on  the  following 
Friday  to  vote   for  an  Indian   Opium 
Bill.    A  resolution  of  the  Central  Coun- 


cil of  the  Society  of  Amalgamated  Me- 
chanics drew  his  attention  to  the  al- 
leged iniquity  of  a  certain  Government 
measure.  Five  different  pamphlets  on 
five  different  subjects,  which  in  one 
way  or  another  were  before  the  House 
for  consideration,  led  him  to  wonder 
if  any  member  had  ever  been  so  indus- 
trious or  curious  as  to  read  all  the 
pamphlets  which  the  post  brought  him. 
Then  there  was  the  usual  deluge  of  cir- 
culars directing  his  attention  to  some 
wonderfully  fine  wines— to  carriages 
that  were  being  offered  for  a  mere 
song—  to  cigars  the  like  of  which  no 
statesman  had  ever  smoked— to  flats 
and  houses  which  were  regally  superb 
in  their  appointments— to  stationery 
which  no  self-respecting  legislator 
ought  to  be  without.  Assisted  by  the 
waste-paper  basket,  mentioned  a  mo- 
ment ago,  these  were  quickly  aisposed 
of;  but  a  weighty  balance  of  communi- 
cations still  remained  behind,  which 
would  need  much  care  and  time  in  an- 
swering in  the  course  of  the  day. 

When  he  reached  No.  15  Committee- 
room— the  scene  of  the  famous  struggle 
over  Mr.  Parnell's  chairmanship  of  the 
Irish  Parliamentary  Party — he  was 
soon  deep  in  the  work  of  grappling 
with  the  details  of  the  gigantic  rail- 
way scheme  embodied  in  the  private 
bill  which  was  being  promoted  by  that 
monarch  amongst  railway  corporations 
—the  Great  Metropolitan  and  Central 
Counties  Company.  For  some  hours 
his  labor  here  was  of  the  severest  kind. 
Anxious  to  act  in  a  spirit  of  impartial 
justice  to  all  the  large  interests  in- 
volved, he  gave  a  concentrated  atten- 
tion to  the  huge  mass  of  intricate  tech- 
nical evidence  that  was  submitted,  and 
followed  the  speeches  of  counsel  with 
a  keen  intellect  that  kept  wakefully 
alive  to  every  argument  adduced.  To 
leave  the  room  for  any  length  of  time 
was  impossible,  as  without  his  pres- 
ence a  quorum  of  the  Committee  could 
not  be  maintained,  and  matters  would 
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then  have  to  come  to  a  standstill.  Vast 
issues  were  at  stake  in  the  bill  before 
them,  and  it  was  as  necessary  to  give 
a  rigid  scrutiny  to  each  successive 
clause  as  it  is  tor  a  judge  to  sift  every 
atom  of  testimony  that  may  be  submit- 
ted to  him  in  court.  The  particular 
labor  in  which  Mr.  Segrave  was  now 
engaged  was  neither  showy  nor  excit- 
ing—it was  not  of  the  kind  to  attract 
or  arouse  popular  enthusiasm;  but, 
nevertheless,  the  patient  energy  of  Sir 
John  Bouverie  and  his  colleagues 
meant  a  considerable  easing  of  the 
pressure  under  which,  without  it,  Par- 
liament would  have  to  be  driven.  All 
committees  are  required  to  suspend 
their  sittings  on  the  Speaker  taking  the 
chair  in  the  House  below,  but  when 
necessary  an  extension  of  time  is  given 
to  finish  the  examination  of  a  witness 
or  to  avoid  breaking  the  thread  of  an 
almost  completed  section  of  the  case 
at  hearing.  Such  an  extension  was 
necessary  on  this  occasion,  and  when 
at  length  the  Committee  found  itself 
able  to  adjourn  for  the  day  the  mem- 
ber for  Bridgeforth  felt  very  fagged. 

Some  slight  reward  awaited  him  for 
his  strict  attention  to  duty  upstairs, 
when,  on  descending  to  the  Members' 
Lobby  once  more,  he  was  handed  an 
envelope  by  an  attendant,  which  on 
opening  he  found  to  contain  a  card 
informing  him  that  he  had  been  suc- 
cessful in  his  previous  day's  ballot  for 
the  Ladies'  Gallery.  This  was  an  un- 
expected piece  of  luck,  his  ill-success 
in  this  lottery  having  become  almost 
proverbial  with  him.  One  result  of  re- 
ceiving this  card  was  that  the  paper 
which  he  had  dropped  into  the  ballot- 
box  a  few  hours  earlier  would  now  be 
useless.  Assuming  that  it  came  out 
amongst  the  first  eighteen,  it  would  be 
simply  cancelled  by  the  officials  in  fa- 
vor of  the  nineteenth  name  which  hap- 
pened to  be  drawn.  Nor  could  he  now 
ballot  again  for  another  week. 
A  brief  visit  to  the  Chamber,  where 


Ministers  were  at  the  moment  answer- 
ing questions,  told  him  that  some 
friendly  colleague  had  duly  placed  in 
the  small  brass  frame  at  the  back  of 
the  seat,  which  he  had  taken  for  the 
evening,  the  card  he  had  left  with  his 
name  on  it  at  half-past  eleven,  when 
he  was  on  his  way  to  No.  15  Commit- 
tee-room. Notwithstanding  the  attrac- 
tions of  question  time,  he  was  unable 
as  yet  to  remain  in  the  Chamber. 
Amongst  the  letters,  which  the  morn- 
ing's post  had  brought  him,  was  an 
important  one  from  the  chairman  of 
his  Election  Committee  in  Bridgeforth. 
By  this  he  was  informed  that  Sir  John 
Langhorne,  who,  as  well  as  being 
Chairman  of  his  Committee,  was  an 
intimate  personal  friend  of  many 
years'  standing,  intended  paying  a  visit 
to  "Westminster  on  the  following  Mon- 
day, and  would  be  glad  of  orders  for 
the  House  for  himself  and  his  brother, 
who  had  just  returned  home  from 
India.  The  letter  also  asked  for  some 
copies  of  an  Allotments  Bill  which  the 
Government  had  introduced  a  couple 
of  days  previously. 

These  were  requests  which  Mr.  Se- 
grave felt  bound  to  honor  without  a 
moment's  delay.  Proceeding  to  the 
Speaker's  office,  he  learned  that  he 
could  have  two  orders  for  either  the 
Members'  Gallery,  the  Special  Gallery, 
or  for  Under  the  Clock.  As  the  best 
available  position  in  the  House  was 
obviously  due  to  the  chairman  of  his 
Election  Committee,  he  took  the  order 
for  Under  the  Clock,  which  meant  that 
Sir  John  Langhorne  and  his  brother 
would  have  the  advantage  of  occupy- 
ing seats  on  a  back  bench  of  the  Legis- 
lative Chamber  itself,  where  they 
would  be  on  the  same  level  as  mem- 
bers, and  from  where  they  could  carry 
on  a  pleasant  conversation  with  their 
representative  while  the  debate  was 
in  progress.  This  little  matter  having 
been  adjusted  satisfactorily,  Mr.  Se- 
grave made  his  way  to  the  Vote  Office 
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for  the  purpose  of  sending  off  copies 
of  the  Allottments  Bill  for  which  Sir 
John  had  inquired.  It  happened  that 
the  text  of  this  Bill  had  only  been  cir- 
culated to  members  that  morning,  so 
that  he  could  not  have  forwarded  it  a 
moment  earlier— a  point  he  was  careful 
to  explain  in  writing  to  his  friend.  It 
is  in  connection  with  the  circulation 
of  these  bills  that  members  retain  the 
one  remnant  left  them  of  an  old  privi- 
lege which  their  predecessors  enjoyed 
in  full  for  centuries.  Up  to  the  date 
of  the  establishment  of  the  Penny 
Post,  in  1840,  a  seat  in  the  House  of 
Commons  carried  with  it  the  right  of 
franking  correspondence—which  meant 
that  a  limited  number  of  letters  bear- 
ing the  signature  of  a  member  of  Par- 
liament were  entitled  to  be  carried  and 
delivered  free.  This  privilege  was 
abolished  in  1840,  but  members  still 
possess  the  right,  which  they  do  not 
fail  to  exercise,  of  sending  a  limited 
number  of  copies  of  any  bill  to  their 
constituents  free  through  the  post  by 
writing  their  names  on  the  covering 
wrapper.  They  can  obtain  six  copies 
•on  demand  at  the  Vote  office,  and  by 
entering  their  names  in  a  book  in  the 
Speaker's  office  they  can  have  twenty- 
five  additional  copies  sent  free  in  the 
same  way. 

It  was  Mr.  Segrave's  intention  at  this 
point  to  spend  some  time  in  the  House 
listening  to  the  debate  in  which  he  in- 
tended to  take  part  later  on  in  the 
evening.  But  a  further  delay  inter- 
posed. He  was  standing,  speaking  for 
a  moment  to  the  doorkeeper  at  the 
entrance  to  the  House,  when  a  mes- 
senger handed  him  one  of  the  cards 
which  have  to  be  duly  filled  up  in  the 
outer  lobby  when  visitors  call  to  see 
any  of  the  members.  A  glance  at  the 
card  told  him  that  it  could  not  be  dis- 
regarded, even  with  all  his  anxiety  to 
hear  the  debate.  It  informed  him  that 
Mr.  Warburton  and  Miss  Warburton 
■desired  orders  for  admission.     Perhaps 


there  is  nothing  which  tries  the  pa- 
tience of  a  member  more  severely  than 
receiving  one  of  these  cards  when  he 
has  some  special  and  pressing  business 
on  hand.  As  a  rule,  when  there  is  a 
lady  in  the  case,  she  desires  to  be  es- 
corted over  the  whole  place  and  have 
everything  explained  to  her.  Above  all 
things  she  is  curious  to  look  in  at  the 
House  of  Lords  in  Session,  and  then 
to  be  taken  to  the  Ladies'  Gallery  to 
allow  her  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the 
men  in  the  Commons  who  are  talked 
about  so  much  out  of  doors.  This 
needs  an  incessant  description,  and 
runs  away  with  invaluable  time. 
When  engaged  in  this  task  members 
feel  as  if  they  are  repeating  the  patter 
phrases  of  a  diorama  lecturer  as  they 
enlarge,  for  the  hundredth  time,  on  the 
numberless  details  which  are  to  be 
seen  in  a  walk  through  the  '  two 
Houses. 

For  Mr.  Segrave,  however,  there  was 
no  escape  on  this  occasion.  Mr.  War- 
burton was  one  of  the  most  influential 
men  in  his  constituency;  indeed,  it  was 
that  gentleman  whose  name  stood  at 
the  head  of  his  chief  nomination  paper 
at  the  last  election.  Betaking  himself, 
therefore,  to  the  Strangers'  Lobby,  he 
gave  a  warm  and  cheery  welcome  to 
Miss  Warburton  and  her  respected 
father.  He  imposed  no  restraint  on 
himself  in  doing  them  all  the  honor  he 
could.  Obtaining  an  order  "To  View" 
from  the  Serjeant-at-arms,  he  showed 
them  everything  in  the  Commons  in 
which  visitors  are  usually  most  keenly 
interested.  He  threw  all  the  life  and 
animation  possible  into  the  descrip- 
tions he  gave  of  the  persons  and  places 
they  saw,  and  as  he  had  a  pretty  gift 
both  of  imagination  and  vocabulary  he 
made  the  stereotyped  tour  of  the 
Crypt,  the  Cloak-room,  the  Lobbies, 
the  Smoking-room  and  the  Terrace, 
sparklingly  attractive.  Miss  Warbur- 
ton expressed  herself  delighted,  and 
Mr.     Segrave's     painstaking     courtesy 
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was  not  lost  upon  her  father.  The 
House  of  Lords  being  engaged  in  an 
important  sitting,  he  next  secured  an 
order  from  the  Gentleman-Usher  of  the 
Black  Rod  and  took  his  two  friends  to 
the  Upper  House.  Here  he  pointed 
out  the  Bar  at  which  the  Speaker  stood 
when  he  waited  on  the  Lords  officially, 
and  he  carefully  explained  all  about 
the  throne,  the  woolsack,  and  the  cross 
benches  where  the  Royal  Dukes  sat 
when  they  came  to  the  House.  As 
the  Prime  Minister  was  speaking  when 
they  entered,  and  as  he  was  followed 
by  the  Leader  of  the  Opposition,  Miss 
Warburton  had  every  reason  to  count 
herself  fortunate  in  the  time  chosen  for 
her  visit.  After  gratifying  their  curi- 
osity by  hearkening  to  a  fair  sample 
of  the  oratory  of  the  Peers,  they  re- 
turned to  the  House  of  Commons, 
where  the  member  for  Bridgeforth  was 
able  to  place  Mr.  Warbwrton  Under  the 
Clock  and  find  a  seat  for  his  daughter 
in  the  Ladies'  Gallery. 

Free  at  length  from  any  further  out- 
side demands  on  his  time,  Mr.  Segrave 
was  permitted  to  make  his  way  to  the 
place  in  the  House  which  he  had  se- 
cured so  many  hours  previously.  The 
big  debate,  he  found,  was  developing 
handsomely,  and  promised  to  realize 
everything  foretold  of  it.  With  his 
carefully  arranged  notes  close  at  hand 
in  the  breast  pocket  of  his  coat,  the 
member  for  Bridgeforth  followed  with 
a  sane,  critical  judgment  the  argu- 
ments used  in  the  discussion.  He  was 
anxious  for  several  reasons  to  get  an 
opportunity  of  speaking.  He  had  given 
much  thought  and  study  to  the  subject 
before  the  House,  and  he  felt  that,  al- 
though the  conclusions  at  which  he 
had  arrived  might  not  be  original  and 
novel,  yet  they  were,  as  he  believed, 
thoroughly  sound,  and  he  had  an  hon- 
est desire  to  add  to  the  practical  use- 
fulness of  the  debate.  But,  while  this 
was  the  motive  which  actuated  him 
most   emphatically,    he   was   not   alto- 


gether unconscious  of  being  influenced 
by  the  knowledge,  common  to  all  as- 
piring legislators,  that  a  successful 
speech  made  in  a  high-class  debate  is 
the  best  advertisement  that  an  unoffi- 
cial member  of  the  House  can  obtain. 
Devotion  to  such  committee  work  as 
that  in  which  Mr.  Segrave  had  been 
engaged  in  the  early  part  of  the  day, 
close  attendance  in  the  Division  Lob- 
bies, a  generous  obedience  to  the 
Whips,  have  their  effect,  without 
doubt;  but  it  is  the  smart  speech,  de- 
livered in  an  all-important  debate 
where  the  life  of  a  Government  is  at 
stake,  that  impresses  the  crowd  and 
gets  talked  about  in  a  constituency.  A 
long  and  wearisome  interval  elapsed 
before  the  representative  of  Bridge- 
forth found  himself  addressing  the 
House.  He  had  repeatedly  risen,  as 
one  of  quite  a  host  of  competitors  for 
the  Speaker's  favor,  but  it  was  only  to 
resume  his  seat  each  time  in  disap- 
pointment. But  when  his  opportunity 
came  ultimately  he  made  excellent  use 
of  it.  His  speech  had  many  notable 
points  in  it,  and  by  those  who  followed 
him,  on  both  sides  of  the  House,  he 
was  warmly  congratulated. 

The  day's  work  of  an  industrious 
M.P.  does  not  end,  however,  with  the 
peroration  of  a  successful  speech.  It 
will  be  clear,  from  what  I  have  said, 
that  up  to  the  point  I  have  now 
reached  Reginald  Segrave  had  not  had 
a  moment  to  attend  to  even  his  morn- 
ing's correspondence.  But  the  evening 
post  brought  an  additional  batch  of  let- 
ters, of  more  or  less  importance,  all  of 
which,  however,  demanded  recognition. 
Before  dealing  with  these  he  snatched 
the  opportunity  of  having  a  little  din- 
ner, and  then,  adjourning  to  the  Library, 
he  faced  the  tiresome  problem  of  set- 
tling with  his  various  correspondents. 
This  is,  indeed,  an  exacting  labor. 
Some  constituent  has  a  grievance  which 
he  desires  should  be  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  House  in  the  shape  of 
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a  question;  another  thinks  that  influ- 
ence might  be  exerted,  to  advance  a 
son's  interest  in  a  Government  office; 
a  local  village  holds  that  it  is  entitled 
to  a  post-office;  a  complaint  is  made 
that  the  action  of  a  certain  police 
official  was  altogether  illegal;  an  influ- 
ential politician  in  his  own  particular 
locality  suggests  the  advisability  of 
having  an  immediate  demonstration 
there,  to  counteract  the  effect  of  a  tri- 
umphant meeting  which  their  oppo- 
nents have  just  held.  Petitions  are 
forwarded  for  presentation  to  Parlia- 
ment, inquiries  are  made  as  to  how 
a  deputation  should  proceed  which  is 
anxious  to  wait  on  the  President  of 
the  Local  Government  Board.  These, 
and  a  thousand  other  matters,  call  for 
tactful  handling.  Then  an  endless  suc- 
cession of  applications  for  subscrip- 
tions clamor  for  a  response,  questions 
to  be  put  to  Ministers  must  be  framed; 
and  letters,  on  one  topic  or  another, 
have  to  be  addressed  to  Government 
departments.  Patiently  and  doggedly 
the  member  for  Bridgeforth  bent  his 
will  to  this  fagging  work,  using  many 
sheets  of  the  neatly  headed  Library 
notepaper,  and  afterwards  sealing  each 
letter  with  one  or  other  of  the  four 
Library  seals-  which  are  at  the  use  of 
members. 

He  was  not  allowed  to  finish  this 
work  without  some  prolonged  interrup- 
tions. He  had,  for  instance,  to  attend 
an  important  conference  of  county 
members,    which    lasted    nearly    two 
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hours,  at  which  the  Government  Allot- 
ments Bill,  issued  that  morning,  was 
closely  analyzed,  and  at  which  a  num- 
ber of  amendments  were  drafted  and 
given  to  different  men,  of  whom  he 
was  one,  to  move  at  the  proper  time. 
When  this  conference  had  closed  he  re- 
ceived a  message  from  the  President 
of  the  Board  of  Trade,  who  wished  to 
consult  him  about  a  case  he  had  sub- 
mitted to  that  Minister  a  day  or  two 
before.  The  effect  of  these  and  other 
interruptions  was  that  it  was  eleven 
o'clock  at  night  before  he  had  cleared 
off  his  correspondence.  He  had  still  an 
hour  to  wait  until  the  division  would 
be  taken;  and,  to  find  some  occupation 
for  his  thoughts,  he  passed  through  to 
the  end  room  of  the  Library,  where 
political  memoirs  and  biographies 
abound.  Here  he  tried  to  interest  him- 
self in  "Greville's  Memoirs,"  but  all  he 
found  himself  able  to  do  was  to  fix  his. 
attention  mechanically  on  the  book- 
plate of  the  Commons  which  stared  at 
him  from  the  inside  of  the  cover.  How- 
ever, the  division  bells  rang  at  last,, 
and  having  made  one  of  a  Government 
majority  of  ninety-seven,  he  passed  as 
quickly  as  he  could  out  into  Palace 
Yard,  where  the  policeman  on  duty 
called  a  cab  for  him,  and  he  drove 
home.  As  the  horse  sped  along  Victoria 
Street  he  heard  Big  Ben  chiming  the 
strokes  of  a  quarter  to  one.  He  had 
been  upwards  of  thirteen  hours  in  the 
House,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  he  had 
not  been  idle  in  that  time. 

Daniel  Crilly. 
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III. — THE   COMING   OF  THE   SNOW. 

The  snow  began  to  fall  again  that 
afternoon,  first  a  little,  in  fluttering 
flakes,  afterwards  more  and  more,  so 
that  by  twilight  the  air  was  thick  with 
it.  By  midnight  it  had  blocked  the 
already  choked  roads  beyond  any  hope 
of  passage.  This  was  of  small  matter 
to  most  people,  for  on  the  island  such 
things  happened  more  winters  than 
not,  so  no  one  was  surprised  nor  much 
troubled.  It  mattered  little  to  Aaron 
Neck,  for  he,  being  satisfied  that  some 
evil  must  .have  befallen  Tobiah,  went 
home  before  the  snow  grew  heavy,  de- 
termined in  his  mind  to  wait  a  more 
favorable  opportunity  for  paying  what 
he  owed  to  Ann  Ponsford.  But  to 
Tobiah  the  snow  was  of  some  account, 
for  he  had  set  out  for  the  other  side 
of  the  island.  In  those  days  there 
was  only  one  parson  for  the  whole 
island:  there  was  a  church  both  at  the 
back,  where  the  Old  Hall  was,  and  also 
at  the  front.  The  parson  himself  lived 
at  the  front,  where  the  most  of  the 
people  were:  it  was  here  that  Tobiah 
would  go.  The  way  was  bad  enough 
as  it  was,  and  might  have  proved  too 
much  for  a  man  shorter  in  the  leg  than 
Tobiah  and  less  strong  both  in  body 
and  in  the  righteousness  of  his  cause. 
He,  however,  won  through,  and  some 
time  after  nightfall  reached  the  par- 
son's house.  The  good  man  gave  him 
welcome  and  listened  to  his  errand, 
promising  to  fulfil  his  share.  Tobiah, 
well  satisfied,  slept  that  night  at  the 
parson's  house;  but  the  morning  found 
the  snow  so  deep  that  to  start  again 
were  not  only  madness  but  impossibil- 
ity. Tobiah  looked  out,  and  being  con- 
vinced of  the  state  of  the  ways,  saw 
that  the  cause  was  from  the  Lord,  and 
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he  must  abide  where  he  was.  So  he 
abode,  and  spent  the  whole  day  in 
profitable  discourse  with  his  host,  con- 
tending very  mightily  on  matters  spir- 
itual, to  the  great  enlightenment  of 
himself  and  his  hearer. 

How  the  delay  appeared  to  the  two 
at  the  Old  Hall  none  knew,  but  the 
snow  which  made  the  parson  and  his 
guest  prisoners  made  these  others  also. 
To  while  away  the  time  they  set  out 
to  explore  the  house,  of  which  neither 
yet  knew  much:  this,  soon  after  To- 
biah left  them,  before  they  knew  that 
their  imprisonment  was  likely  to  be  of 
some  duration.  During  the  forenoon 
they  went  over  the  whole  house:  into 
rooms  long  unused,  damp  and  chill 
with  the  breath  of  the  marshes;  into 
long  passages  and  cobwebbed  garrets 
hidden  high  under  the  eaves;  down 
echoing  corridors  and  unlooked-for 
stairways;  looking  at  frayed  curtains 
and  moth-eaten  hangings,  and  furniture 
black  and  dusty  with  time.  Every- 
where was  stillness,  the  stillness  of 
death:  outside  the  snow  held  the  earth 
locked  in  silence;  inside  was  a  silence 
that  could  be  felt. 

"It  is  as  if  all  the  world  were  dead," 
Ann  said  once  as  she  stayed  by  a  high 
window. 

"And  we  alone  were  left,  inheritors." 
Thirl  added.  Then,  "You  are  tired," 
he  said,  for  he  thought  the  cold  light 
showed  lines  of  weariness  on  her  face. 

She  shook  her  head,  but  he  made  her 
come  back  to  the  kitchen  fire. 

Later,  he  kindled  a  fire  in  another 
room  and  brought  there  chairs  and 
books  from  the  chambers  they  had  ex- 
plored. There  they  spent  the  after- 
noon, talking  now  of  the  marshland 
and  the  ways  of  the  coast.  Ann  told 
all  she  knew,  and  Thirl,  never  think- 
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ing  it  a  strange  thing  nor  remembering 
that  it  was  one  he  had  not  done  before, 
spoke  of  his  plans  to  drain  the  fen  and 
reclaim  some  of  the  lost  pasture-lands. 
Ann  listened  eagerly,  with  now  a  word 
and  now  a  question,  showing  with  pen- 
cil and  paper  how  the  land  lay,  helping 
to  make  the  plans  complete. 

So  dusk  fell,  and  the  snow  without 
grew  thicker  and  thicker.  Gradually 
the  fire  burned  low  and  red,  and  dark- 
ness filled  all  the  room,  making  pencil 
and  paper  useless.  For  a  time  they  sat 
in  silence,  each  thinking  his  own 
thoughts.    At  last  Ann  spoke. 

"I  wonder  when  Aaron  went,"  she 
said. 

"His  fat  will  be  well  cooled  if  he  is 
still  there,"  Thirl  answered. 

But  Ann  knew  he  would  not  be  there. 
"He  will  have  gone  long  ago,"  she  said. 
"He  never  spares  a  fallen  foe  nor 
stands  by  a  fallen  friend:  such  he 
would  take  Tobiah  to  be." 

"You  do  not  love  him,"  Thirl  ob- 
served; and  when  Ann  only  answered 
"No,"  he  asked  why. 

She  hesitated,  then  she  said,  "He  has 
a  son,  Robert— not  a  bad  man  like  his 
father,  not  a  very  wise  one,  perhaps 
rather  a  poor  creature,  though  he  did 
not  seem  so  to  me.  I  was  a  young 
girl  then,  I  knew  nothing;  no  one  but 

the  Marshmen,  and  I— I  thought  I 

It  was  the  passing  passion  of  which 
you  spoke." 

"Forgive  me,"  Thirl  said  gently,  as 
if  he  would  have  stayed  the  confidence 
he  had  unwittingly  forced;  but  she 
went  on — 

"There  is  little  to  tell.  There  was  no 
troth  ever  plighted  between  us,  or,  in- 
deed, many  words  of  the  sort;  but 
Robert,  I  think,  was  willing,  and  his 
mother  over-anxious;  the  neighbors, 
her  friends,  thought  it  as  good  as  done, 
and  Aaron  openly  spoke  of  it.  Then, 
one  haytime,  Aaron  went  to  the  town, 
and  saw  Cheesman  Viney,  the  rich 
grocer.     By  harvest  Robert  was  mar- 


ried to  Sacrissa,  the  grocer's  daughter 
and  heiress." 

So  Ann  spoke;  afterwards  there  was 
silence,  and  the  ashes  crumbled  and 
fell,  and  the  snow  pressed  softly 
against  the  window-pane.  At  last  Thirl 
said,  "Would  the  passion  have  out- 
lived a  marriage?" 

And  Ann  was  forced  to  say,  "No! 
Nevertheless,"  she  added,  "Aaron  has 
an  ill  way  of  doing  things;  his  taunts 
and  his  friends'  taunts  were  not  easy 
to  bear.  Moreover,  since  that  day,  and 
especially  since  his  wife  died,  he  has 
been  piling  offence  upon  offence  until 
there  was  an  end." 

"And  you  saved  me  to  spite  him?" 

"In  part.     In  part  it  was Why 

should  I  stand  by  while  you  were  done 
to  death?  You  had  done  no  harm. 
Nay,  you  carried  the  coals  for  me  and 
spoke  courteously:  it  was  nothing,  I 
know;  you  would  have  done  it  for  any 
woman,  but  no  other  man  had  done 
it  for  me." 

She  rose  abruptly.  "It  must  be  late," 
she  said,  and  went  out  to  the  kitchen 
to  get  the  meal. 

They  took  it  together,  and  after- 
wards by  candle-light  turned  over  old 
books,  Thirl  speaking  of  their  writers, 
and  sometimes  reading  a  passage  here 
or  there.  The  hour  was  late  before  he 
turned  the  last  page  of  a  poet,  and  Ann 
took  a  candle  from  the  table. 

He  held  the  door  open  for  her  to  pass 
out— "Good  night,"  he  said. 

"Good  night,"  she  answered,  and 
crossed  the  hall,  went  up  the  stairs, 
and  so  by  the  long  passage  to  the  room 
where  she  had  slept  last  night.  A  mir- 
ror hung  over  the  mantel-shelf  here; 
she  looked  at  herself  for  a  moment, 
then  a  flush  dyed  her  cheek  and  a 
shadow  darkened  her  eyes,  and  she 
turned  away  and  went  quickly  to  bed. 
So  ended  the  first  day. 

On  the  second,  when  they  rose  in  the 
morning  and  saw  the  white  drifts  that 
lay   so  deep,    they   knew   that  no  one 
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could  get  through  to  them  yet.  So, 
perforce,  they  must  also  spend  that  day 
together. 

For  some  things  it  were  as  well, 
Thirl  thought,  for  there  was  more 
that  he  wanted  to  hear  and  to  say 
about  his  plan  for  draining  the  land. 
Well,  too,  Ann  thought,  for  there  was 
much  she  could  tell  him  about  the 
Marshmen  and  their  ways,— things  that 
might  lead  him  to  understand  them, 
and  deal  wisely  when  he  came  to  live 
along  among  them.  So  the  time  sped 
swiftly  and  without  lagging. 

After  dark,  as  yesterday,  they  drew 
the  old  curtains,  and  swept  the  hearth, 
,and  set  tall  copper  candlesticks  on  the 
table. 

"I  heard  a  mouse  in  the  wainscot," 
Ann  said,  listening  to  the  faint  sound 
of  tiny  feet. 

"And  I  a  cricket  on  the  hearth," 
Thirl  answered. 

"Here?"  she  asked. 

"No,  in  the  kitchen,  a  while  gone." 

"It  is  the  first  sound  of  life  in  this 
dead  place,"  she  said. 

"Ay,"  he  answered,  with  his  eyes  on 
the  fire;  "the  creatures  are  coming 
back.  They  think  there  will  be  warmth 
here,  food  on  the  table,  laughter  in  the 
hall— a  home " 

He  stopped  suddenly,  and  Ann  had 
nothing  to  say,  so  she  turned  the  leaves 
of  a  book  she  held.  After  a  long  time 
he  asked  her  what  it  was,  and  then, 
as  last  night,  they  talked  of  books  and 
writers,  reading  passages  here  and 
there  till  the  hour  was  again  late. 

When  Ann  had  taken  her  candle  and 
gone  that  night;  Thirl  sat  down  again 
by  the  fire,  listening  for  the  scratch 
and  scamper  in  the  wainscot.  He  even 
scattered  some  crumbs  in  the  dark  cor- 
ner where  he  heard  it,  and  watched  the 
bright-eyed  creature  that  came  out  to 
eat.  Then  suddenly  he  laughed  harsh- 
ly and  frightened  the  small  thing 
away. 

"Little  fool,"  he  said,  "you  are  mis- 


taken; there  will  be  no  home  here, 
neither  laughter  nor  love." 

Nevertheless,  before  he  took  his  way 
upstairs  he  went  into  the  kitchen  and 
listened  in  the  low  firelight  to  the 
chirp,  chirp,  of  the  cricket  under  the 
hearthstone. 

So  passed  the  second  day. 

On  the  next  a  tapping  came  at 
a  closed  window.  A  gull,  stupid  with 
cold  and  maimed  by  its  efforts  to  find 
shelter  among  the  inhospitable  trees, 
threw  itself  against  the  frozen  glass 
and  fell  stunned  on  the  ledge.  Ann 
took  it  in  and  to  the  fire,  holding  it 
close  to  her  breast,  that  the  warmth 
might  come  gradually.  Afterwards  she 
fed  it,  soothing  it  the  while  with  the 
mournful,  inarticulate  sounds  she  had 
heard  the  birds  make  when  they  talked 
to  one  another  on  the  lonely  shore. 
Thirl  looked  at  her  curiously,  marvel- 
ling at  the  tenderness  of  her  touch  and 
the  softness  in  her  eyes.  Such  a  look 
had  he  seen  in  a  painting  of  the  Holy 
Mother  at  some  foreign  shrine,  and  he 
knew  that  it  was  the  look  of  a  woman 
who  tends  the  helpless,  the  look  this 
woman  would  bend  on  the  babe  of  the 
man  she  loved.  He  turned  away  sud- 
denly. 

Later  that  day  the  gull  grew  better; 
at  evening  it  stirred  in  its  basket  by 
the  fire  and  called  softly  to  know 
where  it  was.  The  sound  brought  a 
memory  to  Thirl  of  his  early  home  in 
the  Lincolnshire  fens,  so  that  he  was 
moved  to  speak  of  it  to  Ann.  She  lis- 
tened with  interest,  then,  "You  will  be 
glad  that  you  came  here,"  she  said;  "it 
will  seem  like  home  to  you.  The  gulls 
often  talk  all  day  long  here,  and  the 
great  black  geese  in  the  bad  weather 
and  the  redshanks  that  wade  in  the 
dykes." 

Thirl  nodded.  "It  is  years  since  I 
have  heard  them,"  he  said.  "The  old 
home  was  sold  when  I  was  a  boy,  and 
I  came  to  London  to  make  money." 

Ann  pushed  her  hair  from  her  fore- 
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bead:  to  her  it  seemed  a  bad  thing  to 
live  among  streets  when  one  has  been 
used  to  the  free  marshes.  "You  have 
lived  there  ever  since?"  she  asked. 

"Ever  since,"  he  said,  "working  alone 
to  make  money.  Now  I  have  made 
it,  and  still  I  am  alone." 

She  said  nothing.  Earlier  she  had 
spoken  of  what  she  would  do,— how, 
when  the  marriage  farce  was  over  and 
it  was  safe  for  her  to  leave,  she  would 
go  inland  to  the  house  of  one  she  used 
to  know.  But  now  she  had  no  more 
to  say,  so  for  a  while  they  sat  with 
the  big  silence  wrapping  them  round. 
Suddenly  she  raised  her  head. 

"Do  not  do  it,"  she  said  earnestly. 
"There  is  time  yet,— no  one  can  get 
through  to  us  till  the  snow  begins  to 
melt.  Before  any  one  can  be  here  I 
can  go.  There  is  an  old  boat  in  the 
boat-house;  I  can  go  to  the  mainland 
and  get  away  before  any  know  that  I 
have  gone.  I  shall  be  safe;  I  can  take 
good  care  of  myself.  Let  me  go,  and 
do  not  do  this  thing;  do  not  bind  your- 
self to  loneliness  and  an  unshared 
hearth." 

So  she  entreated,  but  he  only  asked, 
"Do  you  mean  that  you  would  rather 
that  we  did  not  marry?" 

"Much  rather,"  she  answered. 

"Why?  Because  you  think  if  I  did 
not  marry  you  I  might  marry  another, 
and  so  no  longer  be  alone?  Or  because 
you  fear  such  a  desire  might  come  to 
yourself." 

He  looked  her  keenly  in  the  face  as 
he  spoke:  for  a  moment  she  met  his 
eyes.  "I  shall  never  marry  another," 
she  said,  then  lowered  her  lids. 

"Very  well,  then,"  he  said,  and  re- 
turned to  his  papers;  but  his  manner 
told  her  that  the  point  was  not  gained. 

"Why  do  you  persist?"  she  asked. 
"Do  you  think  I  shall  not  be  safe  if  I 
go?" 

"I  am  sure  that  you  will  not;  you 
must  stay  for  a  while." 

"And  to  stay  I  must  have  the  cover 


of  your  name?"  she  cried  scornfully. 
"Do  you  think  it  matters  to  me 
whether  I  am  called  Ann  Ponsford  or 
Ann  Thirl?" 

"It  matters  to  me.  I  would  rather 
you  were  called  Ann  Thirl." 
"Even  if  it  ruin  your  life?" 
He  smiled  a  little.  "Ruin  is  a  small 
price  to  pay  for  some  things,"  he  said, 
but  though  he  smiled  his  eyes  were 
grave.  They  grew  graver  still  when 
Ann  had  gone  for  the  night,  and  when 
he  sat  alone  with  the  plans  of  the 
marshland  before  him;  but  his  eyes 
fixed  on  the  place  where  she  had  been 
by  the  fire,  and  where  it  almost  seemed 
that  he  saw  some  ghost  that  another 
could  not  have  seen. 

IV. — THI     COMING  OP     THE    DOWER- 
CHEST. 

The  marriage  of  the  master  of  the 
Old  Hall  took  place  in  January  after 
the  great  snow.  The  entry  of  it  is  to 
be  found  in  the  register  of  the  church 
of  SS.  Martha  and  Mary,  the  Reverend 
Cuthbert  Price  being  then  rector.  The 
witnesses  to  the  ceremony  were 
Thomas,  the  clerk,  and  Susan,  she  who 
lived  hard  by  the  church,  and  on  this 
occasion  mopped  enough  of  the  snow- 
water from  the  edifice  for  the  bride  to 
stand  on  the  altar-step  without  pat- 
tens, and  yet  not  wet  her  feet  more 
than  moderately.  For  this  she  received 
the  sum  of  one  guinea,  and  so  ever 
afterwards  was  minded  to  stand  by  the 
newly  married  couple,  being  of  the 
age  that  is  ready  to  hold  with  the 
money-bag,  even  if  there  is  horns  and 
tail  behind  it. 

There  was  yet  another  witness  that 
day,  Tobiah  the  Dissenter.  He  had 
some  heart-searching  as  to  whether  or 
no  he  ought  to  enter  the  church;  but 
coming  to  the  couclusion  that  the  cause 
was  good  if  the  place  doubtful,  and 
believing  also  that  the  ceremony  could 
not  be  as  well  conducted  without  him 
as  with  him,  he  went.    He  was  pleased 
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to  find  that  the  building  within  was  as 
fairly  whitewashed  as  any  stable— to 
which,  indeed,  it  was  not  without 
resemblance— the  paintings  idolatrous 
men  of  old  had  done  on  the  walls  limed 
out,  and  the  pillars  of  Italian  marble 
neatly  coated  likewise.  Well  satisfied 
with  the  simple  and  cleanly  appear- 
ance of  the  place,  he  shouted  his 
"Amens"  lustily,  and  set  his  name  in 
large  letters  to  the  register,  where  it 
remains  to  this  day. 

The  master  and  his  lady  came  to- 
gether to  the  church,  which  was,  as  it 
were,  almost  in  the  garden  of  the  Hall, 
and  so  easy  to  reach.  The  lady  wore 
a  gown  of  black  Lyons  velvet  and  a 
petticoat  of  crimson  brocade,  both  of 
a  past  fashion  and  made  for  a  woman 
narrower  in  the  shoulder,  the  defi- 
ciency being  met  by  a  white  kerchief 
and  a  tippet  of  sable  fur.  This  on  ac- 
count of  the  fact  that  her  own  clothes 
were  not  yet  dry,  she  having  last  night 
opened  a  door  hastily  and  been 
whelmed  in  a  shoot  of  half-melted 
snow  from  the  porch  roof.  In  this  man- 
ner she  was  soaked  to  the  skin,  and 
as  her  things  were  long  in  drying,  she 
was  driven  to  find  garments  left  be- 
hind by  the  fine  madame  of  the  old 
Squire,  now  long  dead.  This  the  good 
parson  did  not  know— madame's  death 
was  before  his  time — he  only  thought 
how  handsome  was  the  new  mistress, 
as  she  came,  without  looking  to  left  or 
right,  down  the  path  that  had  been 
cleared  for  her  by  the  man-servant, 
who  had  but  lately  come  from  the 
town. 

When  the  ceremony  was  over  Tobiah 
took  a  hasty  leave— he  had  urgent  busi- 
ness, he  said— and  strode  off  down  the 
lane  without  waiting  for  any.  But 
the  parson  came  with  the  new-married 
couple  to  the  Hall,  to  take  something 
before  he  set  out  on  his  homeward 
tramp. 

The  repast  that  day  was  scarcely 
bridal,   but  it  was  more  than  smoked 


bacon  and  ship's  biscuit,  for  Thirl'4 
servant  had  brought  things  with  him 
from  the  town,  and  a  woman  of  the 
village  had  been  found  both  to  sell 
fowls  and  to  cook  them.  There  was  a 
look  of  life  about  the  house;  a  couple 
or  so  of  rooms  had  been  set  in  some 
array.  A  young  girl,  daughter  of 
the  said  woman,  was  in  the  great 
hall  when  the  party  came  from 
church. 

She  took  Ann's  tippet  and  bonnet, 
making  her  feel  that  the  days  of  lonely 
comradeship  were  gone.  Gone  they 
certainly  were,  and  gone  too  her  old 
position.  When  she  sat  at  table  some 
one  stood  behind  her  chair,  and  she 
who  had  served  was  served  now.  She 
was  mistress  and  hostess  to-day,  and 
must  behave  as  such,  so  she  bent  a 
courteous  ear  to  Mr.  Price,  leading  him 
to  talk  garrulously  of  old  times  and 
past  snows,  so  that  he  forgot  who  she 
was  and  what  Tobiah  had  thought  fit 
to  tell  him  of  the  doings  of  the  last 
days. 

So  the  meal  passed,  and.  before  the 
pale  sun  waned  the  parson  set  out  on 
his  homeward  trudge.  Thirl  went  to 
the  gate  to  see  him  start:  for  a  moment 
he  stood  watching  him,  then  he  turned 
about  and  went  back  to  the  house.  In 
the  hall  his  man  met  him  with  some 
question,  would  he  this  or  would  he 
that.  Thirl  told  him  shortly  "No,"  and 
stalked  through  the  hall,  now  dusted 
and  made  to  look  as  if  living  folk  used 
it.  Thirl  noted  the  look,  and  it  did  not 
seem  to  please  him,  for  he  shut  him- 
self in  the  room  where  he  and  Ann  had 
spent  long  hours  during  the  snow.  For 
him,  too,  the  days  of  the  lonely  com- 
radeship were  over,  and  it  was  not 
clear  what  remained. 

Ann  sat  the  afternoon  in  her  cham- 
ber, the  one  at  the  end  of  the  long 
corridor.  As  the  day  waned  and  dark- 
ness, sharpened  with  frost,  fell,  there 
came  a  tapping  at  her  door.  It  was 
the    little    maid,    who    asked    if    she 
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would  be  served  in  her  room  or  would 
go  downstairs. 

"I  will  go  down,"  she  said,  and  she 
went  slowly,  with  the  sweep  of  the 
silks  she  still  wore,  along  the  passage, 
across  the  gallery,  and  down  the  stairs. 
Her  face  betrayed  nothing;  but  in  her 
heart  she  felt  as  if  all  were  a  dream, 
as  if  it  were  some  other  that  passed 
slowly,  while  she,  invisible,  watched 
from  the  shadows.  The  thing  would 
end,  she  knew— she  would  wake  to  end 
it.  She  would  go  down  wide  stairs, 
down  and  down,  as  one  does  in 
dreams;  past  dark  wainscot,  as  now, 
where  a  flace  for  a  moment  glowed  in 
the  candlelight,  glowed  and  vanished 
and  glowed  again  till  it  vanished  away 
in  the  dark  of  waking.  All  would  van- 
ish, as  dreams  vanish  at  the  cheerless 
coming  of  the  winter's  day,  that  calls 
the  waker  to  work  before  dawn.  The 
gallery  where  her  steps  echoed  would 
be  the  echo  of  a  dream,  the  hall  where 
the  fire  glimmered  would  be  the  glim- 
mer of  a  dream,  and  the  man  who  wait- 
ed her  there  with  the  keen  kind  eyes 
and  the  courteous  hand,  he  too  would 
be  the  figure  of  a  dream.  It  was  well 
that  the  waking  should  come  soon— be- 
fore he- became  too  real,  too  near,  be- 
fore he  usurped  all  now  and  all  then, 
so  that  waking  should  be  filled  with 
bitter-sweet  pain,  the  memory  that 
clings  as  the  scent  of  the  trees  clings 
for  all  time  to  the  timbers  of  oak  and 
of  sandalwood. 

So  ran  her  mind  as  she  sat  by  the 
fire  in  the  room  where  they  two  had 
sat  while  the  snow  lay  thick  without. 
So  ran  her  mind  as  she  shook  from  the 
creased  folds  of  the  old  gown  the 
subtle  smell  of  the  trees  caught  from 
the  chest  where  it  had  lain.  And  as 
she  shook  it  she  knew  that  the  thing 

was  done,  and  that  for  always  he ■ 

She  looked  up,  and  met  his  eyes  fas- 
tened on  her  in  the  candlelight. 

It  was  just  then  that  there  came  a 
loud  knocking  at  the  outer  door. 


"What  is  it?"  she  said,  half  rising. 

"No  harm,"  he  answered,  "or  it 
would  not  announce  itself  so  nois- 
ily." 

Nevertheless,  since  she  was  nervous, 
he  forestalled  the  servant  and  went 
out  to  see,  she  listening  anxiously  in 
the  room  where  he  left  her. 

But  she  need  not  have  been  uneasy, 
for  the  man  who  knocked  came  from 
Tobiah,  so  his  errand  was  necessarily 
virtuous  and,  on  this  occasion,  peace- 
able. 

When  Tobiah  left  the  church  after 
the  marriage  ceremony,  he  set  out  at 
once  for  the  shore,  where  by  the  land- 
ing-stage a  boat  lay  in  readiness,  with- 
in it  two  stout  men,  Samuel  and  Sam- 
uel the  less,  worthy  cousins  and 
staunch/  Dissenters,  not  more  in  the 
contraband  trade  than  most.  These 
two  loved  Aaron  Neck  no  better  than 
did  many  others,  and  being  mostly  con- 
cerned in  business  at  the  other  side 
of  the  island,  they  were  less  in  his 
power,  and  so  not  afraid  to  lend  a 
hand  to  Tobiah.  Thus,  without  ado, 
they  rowed  the  Dissenter  over  to  the 
mainland  and  made  the  boat  fast  hard 
by  the  causeway.  Here  Tobiah  got 
out,  leaving  the  cousins  with  the  boat. 
They  demurred,  but  he  was  firm. 

"What  need  of  more?"  he  said.  "The 
Lord  can  save  by  few  as  well  as  by 
many.  I  go  alone— the  sword  of  the 
Lord  is  with  me." 

And  he  went,  after  setting  them  a 
time  when  they  should  follow  him.  He 
went  by.  the  road,  straight  to  the  Black 
Horse  Inn,  which  was  but  a  little  dis- 
tance. 

Aaron  Neck  was  within  doors:  when 
he  saw  Tobiah  coming  he  was  sur- 
prised, for  he  believed  him  hurt,  or  at 
least  captive,  at  the  Old  Hall. 

"Why!"  cried  he.  "This  is  a  pleas- 
ant sight!  You  are  sound?  You  are 
free?" 

"Both,"  answered  Tobiah,  "and  come 
for  the  dower-chest,  which  is  mine  by 
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will  of  your  good  wife,  dead  before 
Michaelmas." 

"The  dower-chest?"  Aaron  repeated 
slowly,  as  if  he  were  trying  to  remem- 
ber. "Oh,  ay,  I  said  you  should  take  it 
when  you  brought  Ann  Ponsford 
back." 

"You  said,"  Tobiah  retorted  with 
scorn;  "but  I  did  not  say,— I  did  not 
make  terms  for  what  is  mine.  The 
chest  is  mine,  and  without  it  I  do  not 
leave  this  house." 

Aaron  nodded  his  head  and  spoke 
softly:  Tobiah  was  a  tall  man  and 
lean,  for  whom  he  was  no  match; 
moreover,  this  lean  man  stood  between 
the  landlord  and  the  loaded  fowling- 
piece  that  hung  on  the  wall.  "Of 
course  it  is  yours,"  he  said;  "you  shall 
take  it  as  soon  as  may  be.  But  Ann, 
what  of  Ann?  Surely  you  have  not 
left  her  in  the  clutches  of  the  villain? 
You  have  not,  by  omission,  lent  your 
countenance  to  sin,  and,  by  mischance, 
been  overcome  of  the  devil?" 

"Overcome  of  the  devil  I  nearly 
was,"  Tobiah  returned.  "A  white,  fat- 
livered  devil,  with  an  oily  tongue  and 
the  poison  of  asps  behind  it;  but, 
thanks  be  to  the  Lord,  I  am  saved 
from  him,  I  have  been  delivered  from 
his  snare,  and,  an  instrument  in  the 
hands  of  the  Almighty,  I  have  been 
permitted  to  deliver  others  whom  this 
Satan  would  have  bound." 

As  he  spoke  he  drew  nearer  to 
Aaron,  who  was  shifting  backwards 
with  the  thought  to  get  within  reach 
of  the  gun.  But  Tobiah  caught  sight 
of  it  hanging  on  the  wall,  and  with  a 
pounce  he  took  the  other  by  the  shoul- 
der. 

"Hey,  Master  Pharisee!"  he  said; 
"this  is  no  matter  for  carnal  weapons: 
weapons  cannot  save  you,  stout  liar! 
Already  your  fate  is  sealed  for  this 
world,— know  that  your  deception  is 
discovered;  and  for  the  next  the  fire 
is  ready,  and  soon,  well  larded  as  you 
are,  you  shall  be  set     before  it,  and 


roast,  roast,  roast,  while  the  devils  turn 
the  spits  of  perdition!" 

He  plumped  him  down  on  a  chair  as 
he  spoke.  Aaron  panted,  "Let  me  go!" 
once,  and  blasphemed  once,  but  Tobiah 
paid  no  heed. 

"Hear  now  what  is  done,"  he  said. 
"Ann  Ponsford,  for  whose  welfare  you 
were  solicitous,  is  safe;  she  is  this  day 
the  wedded  wife  of  Draycott  Thirl,  Es- 
quire, of  the  Old  Hall.  He  will  be  able 
to  maintain  her  good  name  in  the  teeth 
of  such  of  his  sort  as  may  desire  to 
call  it  in  question,  and  her  bodily 
safety  in  the  teeth  of  such  of  yours  as 
may  have  designs  upon  it.  The  men 
on  the  front  side  of  the  island,  where 
I  was  detained  by  stress  of  weather, 
know  this,  and  also  sundry  other 
things  concerning  you  which  it  was 
advantageous  they  should  know.  Two 
of  them  are  waiting  now  at  the  cause- 
way, unless,  perchance,  they  have  al- 
ready set  out  here.  They  will  be  here 
before  long,  and  since  they  are  men 
of  some  violence,  not  yet  perfect  in  the 
way  of  the  Lord,  it  will  perhaps  be 
wiser  if  I  secure  you  against  their 
fury." 

So  saying  he  took  the  coil  of  rope 
that  he  had  brought  with  him,  for 
what  purpose  Aaron  had  not  before 
guessed,  and  lashed  him  firmly  and  se- 
curely to  the  chair. 

"I  will  pay  you  for  this!"  the  fat  man 
panted,  with  murder  in  his  little  eyes. 
"Men  are  sorry  that  cross  me!" 

"Tut!"  said  Tobiah,  drawing  out  a 
paper  and  beginning  to  write.  "The 
crossing  of  you  is  as  the  crossing  of 
any  other  ill  beast— a  little  snorting,  a 
little  fume,  a  stench,— the  stench  of 
brimstone  and  the  pit,— that  is  all.  As 
for  paying,  you  have  other  debts  also 
to  pay,  to  discharge  the  which  I  am 
here  to  help  you.  'The  hire  of  the  la- 
borers who  have  reaped  down  your 
fields  is  of  you  kept  back  by  fraud,' 
and  has  been  for  fifteen  years — over 
long  a  time  for  the  cries  of  them  that 
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reaped  to  deafen  'the  ears  of  the  Lord 
of  Sabaoth,'  who  has  sent  me  to  col- 
lect the  dues  owing  to  Ann  Ponsford, 
a  laborer  without  hire  and  a  servant 
without  pay." 

Aaron  writhed  in  his  chair,  or  rather 
he  would  have  done  had  his  bonds  let 
him.  "You  would  rob  me!"  he  cried. 
"You  abuse  me  and  threaten  me  and 
assault  me  in  my  own  house,  and  now 
you  rob  me!" 

But  Tobiah  was  not  moved.  "  'Though 
the  wicked  man  heap  up  silver  as 
the  dust,'  "  he  quoted,  "  'and  prepare 
raiment  as  the  clay.  He  may  prepare 
it,  but  the  just  shall  put  it  on,  and  the 
innocent  shall  divide  the  silver.'  But 
it  is  not  your  money-bags  I  want  for 
Ann,  it  is  only  a  little  matter  of  gear 
and  garments,  such  as  women  have, 
and  such  as  your  wife  left  behind  her. 
It  is  ill  that  a  bride  should  go  to  her 
husband  without  even  a  change  of  rai- 
ment; your  wife,  good  soul,  would  not 
have  had  it  so.  I  go  now  to  fill  the 
drawers  of  the  dower-chest  for  the 
bride." 

He  flattened  out  one  of  the  two  pa- 
pers he  had  written  as  he  spoke,  while 
Aaron  between  snapping  teeth  said, 
"The  dower-chest  to  Ann  Ponsford?" 

"Why,  certainly,"  Tobiah  answered; 
"what  should  I  do  with  such  a  thing? 
It  would  not  go  in  at  my  doorway,  and 
as  soon  pass  through  a  window  in  my 
house  as  you,  fat  sinner,  through  the 
strait  gate  of  heaven." 

With  that  Tobiah  set  up  the  paper, 
which  ran,  "This  man,  Aaron  Neck,  is 
a  prisoner  of  the  Lord,  and  he  who 
touches  him  for  the  increasing  or  di- 
minishing of  his  pains  must  reckon 
with  Tobiah  the  Dissenter,  emissary  of 
Jehovah,  who  is  above." 

He  read  this  to  Aaron,  and  putting 
it  in  a  place  where  it  could  easily  be 
seen,  went  upstairs. 

A  while  later  the  cousins  Samuel 
came  in.  When  they  saw  Aaron  bound 
their  eyes  sparkled,  but  when  they  saw 


the  paper  they  halted.  Just  then  To- 
biah, who  had  heard  them  enter,  called 
to  them  to  come  up.  They  did  so,  and 
found  the  Dissenter  in  the  guest-room 
stuffing  things  such  as  women  wear 
into  the  dower-chest. 

"Go  to  the  stable,"  so  he  ordered, 
"get  ready  the  cart,  bring  it  and  set  it 
close  under  the  window.  See  also  if 
you  can  find  rope:  I  have  been  com- 
pelled to  already  use  the  piece  that  I 
brought.  When  the  cart  is  ready  come 
up  again:  we  must  make  shift  to  move 
the  chest  between  us  and  lower  it  from 
the  window  as  we  can.  It  is  clear  that 
there  is  no  one  within  call,  or  Aaron 
would  have  already  called  him,  if  not 
to  aid  the  work  of  righteousness,  then 
to  hinder  it." 

Samuel  and  Samuel  the  less  grinned 
upon  one  another;. but  Tobiah,  who  felt 
he  was  but  doing  his  duty,  only  bade 
them  be  quick.  Soon  the  new  cart  was 
ready,  the  cob  harnessed,  and  a  rope 
found;  and  the  three  between  them  set 
to  getting  the  chest  down.  They  took 
out  the  great  drawers;  they  found  the 
bolts  that  fastened  the  upper  half  to 
the  lower;  they  separated  it  so  that 
it  could  be  moved,  and  then,  tugging 
and  panting,  they  got  it  into  the  cart, 
and  covered  it  over,  so  that  the  beauty 
of  its  polished  wood  should  not  be 
spoiled. 

All  together,  and  leading  the  horse, 
they  went  down  to  the  causeway. 
There  they  separated,  Samuel  to  take 
the  boat  back  to  the  island,  and  Sam- 
uel the  less  to  drive  the  cart  to  the 
Old  Hall.  Before  he  started  Tobiah 
put  the  other  paper  that  he  had  written 
in  the  dower-chest,  on  the  shelf  where 
piles  of  linen  lay  in  the  place  where 
Ann  herself  had  lain  not  so  long  ago. 

"Drive  straight  to  the  Old  Hall," 
Tobiah  said.  "See  that  the  chest  is 
taken  in  safely;  beyond  that  there  is 
no  need  for  you  to  see  any.  The  ask- 
ing and  answering  of  idle  questions  is 
but  a  waste  of  time." 
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Samuel  the  less  nodded.  "And  you?" 
he  said. 

"I  go  to  talk  with  Aaron  Neck  for 
the  good  of  his  soul.  I  shall  still  be 
talking  with  him  when  you  come  back 
with  the  cart,  so  there  will  be  no  need 
for  you  to  wait  to  stable  it." 

So  Tobiah  answered,  and  Samuel 
grinned  again;  but  he  turned  his  head 
away  to  do  so,  and,  shaking  the  reins, 
set  off  across  the  causeway. 

It  was  already  after  twilight,  thougn 
there  being  frost  in  the  air  the  sky  was 
clear,  and  still  burned  low  down  with 
the  light  left  at  sunset.  The  road  to 
the  Old  Hall  was  somewhat  long,  and 
owing  to  the  late  weather  ill  going,  so 
It  was  long  after  dark  before  Samuel 
came  to  the  Hall.  Here,  as  Tobiah 
bade  him,  he  knocked,  and  with  little 
ado  and  less  explanation  got  in  the 
chest,  and  set  it  up  as  it  had  been  set 
up  in  the  guest-room  at  the  Black 
Horse.  As  soon  as  this  was  done  Sam- 
uel took  his  leave. 

Thirl  had  also  lent  a  hand  to  the 
moving  of  the  chest:  as  soon  as  it  was 
done  and  Samuel  gone  he  dismissed  the 
servant  who  had  helped,  and  went 
back  to  the  room  where  Ann  still  stood 
listening,  unable  to  make  out  what 
was  taking  place. 

"What  is  it?"  she  asked  as  he  en- 
tered. 

"The  dower-chest,"  he  answered,  with 
a  twist  at  the  corner  of  his  mouth. 

"The  dower-chest?"  she  repeated,  her 
face  graver  than  he  could  make  his 
appear. 

"Yes;  come  and  see." 

She  hung  back,  but  he  led  her  into 
the  hall,  where,  standing  against  the 
dark  panelling,  was  the  great  chest  of 
tulip- wood. 

As  her  eye  fell  on  it,  slowly  her 
color  rose  and  slowly  faded  again 
as  she  recalled  when  she  had  last 
seen  it,  and  how  behind  its  screening 
doors  she  had  hidden  that  night.  Like 
a  flash  the  thought  came  to  her,  and 


like  a  flash  the  thought  of  how  things 
had  gone  since  then. 

If  the  thought  also  came  to  Thirl  his 
face  did  not  show  it,  as  he  watched 
her  in  the  glow  of  the  firelight. 

"A  present  for  the  bride,"  he  said. 

She  turned  upon  him.  "Then  it  is 
not  for  me,"  she  answered;  "I  am  no 
bride." 

The  twist  left  the  corner  of  his 
mouth  and  his  face  grew  grave  and 
old.  "No,"  he  said;  "it  is  lover  and 
mistress  that  makes  husband  and  wife, 
and  we  were  only  comrades." 

She  caught  her  breath  at  the  linger- 
ing pain  of  the  last  words,  but  she 
looked  away  saying  nothing.  He  was 
standing  near  her  by  the  fire;  in  its 
light  he  searched  her  averted  face. 
"And  now,"  he  said;  but  though  his 
voice  died  away  in  a  question  she  still 
did  not  speak. 

"We  were  comrades,"  he  said,  "and 
we  are,  we  are— what?" 

He  had  placed  his  hands  on  her 
shoulders,  he  was  looking  her  in  thle 
face  whether  she  would  or  no;  he  com- 
pelled her  to  look  back,  he  mastered 
her  with  a  mastery  that  was  sweeter 
to  her  than  sweetest  victory.    "What?" 

The  voice  was  low,  just  a  yearning, 
but  lower  the  answer— "What  you 
will." 

When  the  dower-chest  had  been 
brought  into  the  house  the  doors  of  the 
upper  part  were  fastened;  but  either 
it  was  insecurely  done,  or  the  message 
Tobiah  had  put  within  had  waited  long 
enough,  for  suddenly  the  doors  fell 
apart  and  one  opened  slowly.  As  it 
did  so  something  tumbled  out,— a  pet- 
ticoat of  lawn  finely  embroidered, 
which  had  belonged  to  Aaron's  wife, 
who  was  of  good  stock.  With  the  pet- 
ticoat there  fell  also  the  paper.  Thirl 
picked  it  up  and  held  it  while  Ann 
read  it:— 

"To  Ann  Ponsford.  on  the  day  of  her 
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wedding  with  Draycott  Thirl,  Esquire, 
this  chest  from  Tobiah  the  Dissenter. 

"The  gear  within,  the  reward  of  her 
labors — 'The  workman  is  worthy  of  his 
meat,'  'the  laborer  of  his  hire,'  and  the 
bride  of  her  necessary  outfit, 

"The  Lord  be  with  you.    Amen." 

< 

So  they  read  together.  Then  Thirl 
took  up  the  petticoat,  which  for  fine- 
ness was  fit  only  for  the  hottest 
weather.  "It  is  certain,  comrade,"  he 
said  as  he  felt  it,  "that  Tobiah  thought 
you  would  not  go  till  after  the  sum- 
mer's drought  let  us  get  our  great  en- 
terprise under  way." 

Ann  laughed,  and  took  the  garment 
from  him,  blushing.  "What  folly!"  she 
said. 

But  he  answered  gravely  again,  using 
the  words  of  the  Dissenter,  his  arm 
stealing  about  her  the  while,  "It  is 
the  foolish  things  of  this  world  that 
the  Lord  uses  to  confound  the  wise." 

Blackwood's   Magazine. 


Of  the  enterprise  of  Draycott  Thirl 
and  his  wife  Ann  the  fruits  remain  to 
this  day  in  fertile  meadow  and  re- 
claimed salting,  drained  and  recovered 
according  to  the  plans  drawn  up  during 
the  great  snow.  This  work  at  first 
found  but  little  favor  with  the  Marsh- 
men,  though  in  time  they  approved  it; 
more  especially  when  they  found  that 
Thirl,  though  he  did  not  assist  the  con- 
traband trade,  did  not  interfere  with  it. 
In  his  wife  Ann  they  had  one  who, 
while  she  did  not  forget  old  friends, 
did  not,  after  the  vengeance  on  Aaron 
Neck,  remember  old  hurts  and  spites — 
a  thing  rare  in  woman,  and  making 
for  the  peace  of  the  island. 

Thus  it  was  that  the  dower-chest 
came  to  Ann  Ponsford,  and  thus  that 
Tobiah  the  Dissenter  won  a  victory 
over  the  devil  (in  the  person  of  Aaron 
Neck). 

V.  L.  Silberrad. 


THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  BIRD-SONG.* 


At  this  season  of  the  year  compara- 
tive silence  has  fallen  upon  nature, 
few  song-birds  are  heard  in  the  bare 
woodlands  and  grey  meadows,  and  the 
severity  of  our  English  climate  re- 
stricts out-of-door  investigation  of 
wild  life  within  narrow  limits.  The 
lover  of  nature,  unless  he  be  suffi- 
ciently robust  to  face  inclement  winds 
and  rains  and  frosts,  is  compelled  to 
devote  his  attention  to  such  subjects 
as  may  be  considered  at  home— to  read 


up  the  authorities,  to  consult  his  note- 
books, to  ransack  his  memory,  and  to 
deal  with  fascinating  problems  like 
that  before  us. 

Are  the  songs  of  birds  hereditary? 
What  part  does  instinct  play  in  their 
development?  How  far  are  they  influ- 
enced by  danger  and  hunger,  and  the 
vicissitudes  of  the  struggle  for  exist- 
ence? Are  they  largely  due  to  imita- 
tion and  mimicry?  Are  they  simply 
the  expression  of  defiance,  or  of  the 
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passion  of  love?  Or  are  they  the  over- 
flow of  abundant  vitality?  Do  several 
of  these  factors  blend  in  the  produc- 
tion of  song?  How  are  we  to  account 
for  varieties  of  song  in  individuals  of 
the  same  species?  These,  and  kindred 
questions,  occur  to  the  mind  as  soon 
as  we  begin  to  look  at  the  subject. 

In  this  article  we  shall,  for  the  sake 
of  clearness,  adopt  Mr.  Charles  A. 
Witchell's  definition  of  bird-song— "the 
whole  range  of  voice  in  birds."  The 
term  "phrase,"  as  we  shall  employ  it, 
will  not  mean  "a  strain  in  music,  but 
a  period  of  song,  so  that  if  a  bird  sang 
a  few  notes  at  one  time,  then  paused, 
and  sang  them  again  and  so  on,  each 
repetition  would  be  a  'phrase.' "  A 
"strain"  means  a  succession  of  phrases 
uttered  in  a  definite  order  that  may  be 
repeated  again  and  again.  In  the  same 
song  a  "phrase"  may  be  exactly  repro- 
duced, or  it  may  be  varied  at  intervals; 
and  a  "strain"  of  music  may  incorpo- 
rate many  different  phrases. 

Probably  the  first  vocal  sounds  were 
produced  involuntarily  under  the  in- 
fluence of  danger,  or  during  conflict, 
and  were  cries  of  terror  or  anger. 
These,  as  Mr.  Witchell  points  out,  are 
represented,  in  their  earliest  expres- 
sion, in  the  hissing  which  is  common 
to  reptiles  (to  which  avians  are  physi- 
cally related)  and  to  certain  birds  when 
they  are  disturbed  by  intruders  on 
their  privacy.  The  wryneck,  the  great 
owl,  the  gander,  the  mute  swan,  and 
other  birds  utter  this  form  of  menace 
when  their  nests  are  invaded  and  their 
young  threatened.  Gradually  this  hiss- 
ing sound  developed  into  a  high- 
pitched  exclamation  of  alarm,  which 
as  it  was  found  to  answer  its  purpose 
was  repeated  when  occasion  demand- 
ed, and,  being  modulated  by  the  par- 
ticular character  of  the  vocal  organ, 
became  common  to  a  genus  or  a  spe- 
cies, and  was  understood  by  that  genus 
or  species  as  a  danger  signal.  The 
single  alarm-note  then  grew  into  a  pro- 


longed alarm-cry,  varying  in  vehe- 
mence and  pitch  according  to  the  kind 
of  bird;  and  as  it  would  be  uttered, 
generally,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  nest, 
the  fledglings  would  become  acquaint- 
ed with  it  as  suggesting  to  them  the 
presence  of  an  enemy.  In  due  course 
it  would  be  reproduced  and  perpetua- 
ted; and  in  this  way  each  race  of  birds 
would  evolve  its  own  arbitrary  and 
practically  exclusive  danger-cry. 

The  habit  of  contemporary  birds  to 
utter  their  alarm-signal  many  times  in 
succession  when  fear  intensifies  emo- 
tion will  afford  illustration  of  what 
has  just  been  advanced.  "It  is  a  matter 
of  easy  observation,"  says  Mr.  Witch- 
ell, "that  the  rattling  alarm  of  the 
blackbird  is  constituted  of  repetitions 
of  one  cry.  As  the  peril  increases,  the 
notes  become  more  frequent,  more 
acute,  and  considerably  higher  in 
pitch."  Is  it  not  probable  that,  invari- 
ably, alarms  which  consist  of  a  note 
repeated  many  times  were  evolved  in 
a  similar  way? 

The  vocal  sounds  originating  in  fear 
and  menace  were  further  developed  by 
hostile  combat.  In  defence  of  their 
homes,  in  their  jealousies  of  rivals,  in 
eager  competitive  quest  of  food,  avian 
war  doubtless  raged  in  the  beginning 
of  their  history,  as  it  still  rages  at 
times  in  woodland  solitudes,  on  river 
margins,  and  around  tree  cities.  The 
avian  war-cry  of  defiance,  the  confused 
noise  of  battle,  the  shout  of  triumph, 
the  shriek  of  suffering,  broke  the  si- 
lence of  the  primeval  forests  of  gigan- 
tic palms  and  ferns,  mingled  with  the 
roar  of  oceans,  and  the  troubled  plash 
of  mighty  streams  where  fought  and 
bellowed  the  incredible  monsters  of 
that  far-away  world.  We  can  only 
dimly  imagine  the  conditions  of  life  on 
this  planet  in  those  distant  days;  but 
we  see  clearly  enough  from  the  anal- 
ogy of  to-day  how  the  martial  passion, 
stirring  emotion,  must  have  found  ex- 
pression in  voices  that  filled  the  world 
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with  a  tumult  of  angry  and  defiant 
sounds. 

We  are  familiar  with  avians  that 
illustrate  the  influence  of  anger  and 
defiance  in  the  employment  of  bird- 
voice.  Chanticleer  invariably  crows 
when  it  has  beaten  a  rival,  as  well  as 
when  it  challenges  to  single  combat. 
The  king-bird  (Tyrannus  carolinensis), 
at  one  end  of  the  scale,  when  attack- 
ing the  lordly  eagle,  and  the  snow-bird, 
at  the  other  end,  when  quarrelling  over 
food;  larks  and  buntings  when  con- 
tending for  an  eligible  nesting-place; 
the  robin  when  provoked  by  the  song 
of  a  rival  singer,— all  give  vent  to  their 
fury,  their  greed,  their  envy,  in  cries 
more  or  less  discordant.  Some  birds, 
like  the  crested  lark,  the  chiff-chaff, 
the  tree-pipit,  and  the  wren,  sing  when 
engaged  in  contest.  They  sing  on  the 
battle-field,  and  chant  to  the  stroke  of 
tooth  and  claw.  Mr.  Witchell,  quoting 
from  Jesse,  records  that  a  blackbird, 
after  beating  a  cat  away  from  the 
fledglings,  celebrated  its  victory  with 
a  song. 

Naturalists,  usually,  have  distin- 
guished the  call-note,  by  which  the  at- 
tention of  other  birds  is  attracted, 
from  the  danger-signal  and  the  com- 
bat-cry. Not  that  there  is  a  clearly 
marked  difference  between  these  utter- 
ances in  every  species,  but  that  in 
some  instances  specific  call-notes  are 
used.  It  is  likely  that  the  earliest  call- 
notes  were  adaptations  of  alarm-cries, 
employed,  first,  to  secure  mutual  aid 
and  companionship  among  associated 
individuals  to  whom  the  alarm-cry  was 
well  known;  and,  secondly,  to  express 
the  need  or  the  discovery  of  food.  The 
call-note,  therefore,  is  related  to  fel- 
lowship, and  to  hunger  and  its  satis- 
fying, as  the  alarm-signal  and  the  com- 
bat-cry are  related  to  danger  and  de- 
fiance. The  young  birds  in  their  straits, 
after  leaving  the  nest  to  shift  for  them- 
selves, ,and  the  old  birds  instinctively 
concerned    for    their    offspring,    utter 


calls  which  are  penetrated  with  a 
plaintive  and  distressful,  or  a  sympa- 
thetic tone  not  heard  in  the  cries  al- 
ready alluded  to.  No  doubt,  as  we 
shall  see,  imitation  in  time  influenced 
these  inherited  modes  of  expression. 
We  see  that  many  birds  are  garrulous 
while  they  continue  with  their  young, 
making  frequent  use  of  these  charac- 
teristic calls  to  direct  and  console 
them.  Doubtless  the  necessity  for  pro- 
tective silence  among  birds  haunting 
grassy  savannahs  and  vast  treeless 
plains,  where  there  is  little  shelter 
from  enemies,  and  where  keen  sight 
is  of  greater  value  than  brilliant  song, 
has  retarded  the  development  of  voice; 
and  this  may  in  part  account  for  the 
comparative  songlessness  of  these 
birds.  Fear,  unless  acute,  induces  si- 
lence, an  axiom  of  Mr.  Witchell's 
which  appears  to  be  true. 

Incessant  and  exacting  labor  to  pro- 
cure food  has  the  same  effect.  Hence 
it  is  that  some  of  the  most  charming 
woodland  birds  are  well-nigh  silent.  The 
woodpeckers,  for  instance,  are  doomed 
to  a  life  of  severe  toil.  They  have  no 
leisure  to  learn  to  sing,  and  little  of 
the  vivacity  that  finds  expression  in 
music.  They  have  not  advanced  be- 
yond the  most  meagre  call.  The  condi- 
tions of  existence  among  the  raptorial 
birds,  whose  life  is  spent  in  long  spells 
of  hunger,  as  they  patiently  watch  for 
prey,  intermittent  with  periods  of  glut- 
tony and  consequent  lethargy,  militate 
against  any  development  of  song  be- 
yond their  hereditary  or  instinctive 
cries  and  calls.  Kindred  arguments 
may  be  applied  to  other  species  whose 
pre-occupations  seem  to  have  prevent- 
ed the  evolution  of  song. 

The  persistence  of  similar  alarm-  and 
defiance-cries  and  of  the  more  social 
call-notes  in  species  physically  allied, 
but  whose  strains  of  song  are  quite 
distinct— some  of  these  strains  being 
remarkable  for  power  and  beauty, 
while  others  are  of  more  limited  range, 
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—may  perhaps  be  regarded  as  a  pre- 
sumption that  from  the  danger-  and 
menace-signals  the  call-note  was 
evolved,  and  that  song  in  its  fuller 
sense  has  its  root  here.  Heredity  may 
account  for  the  retention  of  crude 
primal  cries— still  of  vital  importance 
to  the  young— in  species  which  have 
evolved  exquisite  musical  strains; 
though,  on  the  other  hand,  it  may  be 
contended  that  they  are  due  to  filial 
mimicry,  together  with  the  experience 
of  the  young  birds  that  the  utterance 
of  these  cries  is  associated  with  the 
approach  of  enemies  or  the  supply  of 
food. 

The  simplest  songs  consist  more  or 
less  of  repetitions  of  call-notes,  or  of 
alarm-  and  call-notes  interwoven  with 
additional  utterances  in  a  musical 
phrase.  This  is  evident  to  all  who 
have  an  ear  to  hear,— to  sympathetic 
listeners  in  field  and  copse  and  sunny 
glade,  and  especially  to  those  whose 
perception  is  acute  and  clear  through 
long  training.  Mr.  Witchell  fills  sev- 
eral pages  in  illustration  of  this.  We 
may  be  permitted,  for  convenience  of 
space,  to  abbreviate  his  repertory  of 
instances— to  select  and  recast.  The 
kestrel  repeats  its  cry  to  its  mate;  the 
rook  calls  incessantly  from  its  lofty 
perch;  the  tree-creeper  and  the  wry- 
neck utter  in  rapid  succession  their 
plaintive  notes;  the  ringed  plover 
doubles  its  call;  the  lesser  spotted 
woodpecker  iterates  its  meagre,  me- 
tallic, unmodulated  krick,  krick;  the 
greenfinch  and  bullfinch  repeat  their 
common  call-note. 

Then  another  phase  ensues.  The 
creeper  utters  its  cry  many  times  with- 
out an  interval.  The  greenfinch  adds 
to  its  ordinary  call  another  expressive 
call-note,  and  repeats  those  notes  in  a 
regular  succession,  thus  producing  a 
sweet  phrase  which  is  sung  both  on 
the  wing  and  on  the  perch. 

The  bullfinch  introduces  variations 
into  the  reiterations    of     its  call-note, 


and  thus  commences  a  warble.  "The 
gold-crested  wren  constructs  a  phrase 
by  uttering  its  call-squeak  twice  in 
double  time,  afterwards  four  times  in 
succession,  and  in  the  latter  stage  the 
pace  is  accelerated  towards  the  close." 
The  pied  wagtail  sings  a  jumbled  song 
in  which  its  habitual  notes  predomi- 
nate. "The  willow- warbler  repeats  its 
alarm-call-note,— a  whistle  sounding 
like  the  word  tewy  slurred  upwards, 
but  rendered  at  a  higher  pitch.  With 
progressive  variations  it  constructs 
from  this  cry  its  beautiful  song."  The 
nuthatch  utters  from  the  elms,  which 
are  its  larder,  again  and  again  its  full- 
toned  call  so  rapidly  that  it  produces 
a  prolonged,  mellow,  bubbling  strain. 
The  skylark  breaks  its  silence  by  re- 
peating its  call-note,  soon,  however,  to 
abandon  it  for  its  ethereal  melody.  The 
goldfinch  and  the  linnet  appear  to  form 
their  strains  wholly  out  of  call-notes 
and  danger-cries.  Even  our  most  glori- 
ous singers,  the  thrush  and  the  night- 
ingale, mingle  these  notes  and  cries 
with  their  elaborate  songs. 

These  illustrations  are  not  given  as 
proofs  that  all  songs  have  been  devel- 
oped from  elementary  cries  and  calls, 
hereditary  or  instinctive;  but  to  show 
that  many  songs  were  at  first  mere 
repetitions,  more  or  less  rapid  and  va- 
ried, of  such  cries  and  calls,  slowly 
attaining  permanence,  and  ultimately 
resulting  in  the  strains  that  fill  with 
music  our  parks  and  gardens  and  the 
wild  places  of  nature. 

Habit,  emulation,  physical  energy, 
and  the  influence  of  environment  mod- 
ify such  songs  in  regard  to  the  length, 
force,  and  beauty  of  the  strain. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  all 
songs  are  repetitions  of  elementary 
notes,  for  the  best  singers  develop 
their  songs  from  exclamations  of  more 
extended  range.  Birds  that  sing  pro- 
longed melodies  of  heart-melting 
sweetness  and  power  learn  their  songs 
as  the  child  learns  a  language.     Their 
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voices  are  gradually  developed  and 
perfectly  attuned  by  long  practice;  and 
it  is  only  after  a  thousand  tentative 
trials,  by  which  they  advance  step  by 
step,  that  they  attain  the  fluency  and 
proficiency  which  raise  them  to  the 
front  rank  of  songsters.  Some,  after 
all  their  efforts,  never  reach  that  rank, 
and  are  never  more  than  minstrels  of 
feeble  and  broken  utterance.  Every 
observer  of  nature  knows  that  no  two 
birds  of  the  same  species  sing  equally 
well,  and  that  some  never  sing  well 
even  among  the  most  gifted  kinds.  The 
reason  of  this  may  be  that  the  organ 
of  song  is  possessed  by  some  birds  in 
greater  excellence  than  others,  or  that 
one  member  of  a  species  has  the  physi- 
cal strength  and  intelligence  to  persist 
in  the  assiduous  use  of  that  organ, 
while  another  has  not.  Mr.  Witchell 
gives  interesting  examples  of  progress 
in  proficiency  in  song  which  we  have 
not  space  to  quote,  but  for  which  we 
refer  the  reader  to  The  Evolution  of 
Song,  chapter  viii.,  page  148,  etc. 

It  is  questionable  if  any  bird  of  elab- 
orate song  inherits  its  strain.  It  is 
stated,  on  what  appears  to  be  good  au- 
thority, that  nightingales  and  other 
first-rate  songsters  which  are  hatched 
under  a  different  species  never  sing 
their  natural  song  till  they  are  instruct- 
ed by  their  own  kind;  and  that  birds 
brought  up  under  species  other  than 
their  own  will  learn  the  song  of  that 
species,  and  show  no  acquaintance 
with  the  song  of  their  parents;  but  this 
subject,  which  will  come  up  again,  is 
involved  in  much  mystery,  and  seems 
to  display  amazing  contradictions. 

The  question  how  far  the  evolution 
of  song  is  affected  by  heredity  is  an 
important  one.  It  can  scarcely  be 
doubted  that  definite  cries  and  calls, 
and  the  capacity  to  sing,  and  to  some 
extent  the  nature  of  the  song,  are  per- 
petuated by  heredity.  To  what  degree, 
if  at  all,  the  perfect  phrase,  or  strain, 
is  due  to  this  cause  is  a  more  difficult 


question.  Evidence  appears  to  be  very 
conflicting,  and  the  advocates  of  rival 
theories  present  a  great  array  of  what 
they  declare  to  be  incontestable  in- 
stances to  fortify  their  respective  ar- 
guments. Probably  the  truth  lies  nei- 
ther wholly  on  the  one  side  nor  the 
other;  but  rather  in  the  fact  that  he- 
redity, plus  further  causes,  must  be 
reckoned  with  in  any  honest  attempt 
to  arrive  at  sound  conclusions. 

There  is  strong  evidence  that  the 
young  of  domesticated  birds  inherit 
their  cries,  though  some  naturalists 
think  that  the  suggestive  value  of  these 
cries  is  the  result  of  association  and 
experience.  The  advocates  of  heredity 
state  that  chickens  fresh  from  the  in- 
cubator, that  have  never  heard  the 
voice  of  the  parent  bird,  utter  distinctive 
alarm-cries;  that  young  golden  plovers 
hatched  indoors  piped  like  old  birds  as 
soon  as  they  could  run;  and  that  the 
cry  of  the  lapwing  was  uttered  by  the 
young  of  this  species  while  chipping 
their  way  out  of  the  eggs,  and  that 
they  became  immediately  silent  on 
hearing  the  alarm-cry  of  the  parent. 
Mr.  W.  H.  Hudson,  an  accomplished 
and  observant  naturalist  of  wide  expe- 
rience, states  that  some  young  of  the 
rhea,  the  South  American  ostrich, 
brought  up  by  him,  had  so  strongly 
inherited  their  knowledge,  that  when 
he  imitated  the  alarm-cry  of  the  spe- 
cies they  ran  to  him  for  shelter;  and 
that  the  young  of  the  South  American 
tinamou  and  the  oven-bird  utter  the 
full  cries  of  their  parents  when  only  a 
day  or  two  old.  Mr.  Witchell  says  that 
"apparently  birds  which  inherit  their 
cries  never  imitate  the  notes  of  other 
birds" ;  but  this  is  doubtful,  for  he  also 
tells  us  that  "despite  the  force,  of  in- 
heritance variations  are  of  frequent 
occurrence,"  and  that  this  is  owing  to 
other  causes.  There  are  well  authen- 
ticated exceptions  to  the  rule  which 
these  instances  seek  to  establish;  and 
imitation,     voluntary    or    involuntary. 
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plays  an  important  part  in  the  perpet- 
uation of  the  cries  and  calls  of  certain 
species,  as  seems  to  be  clear  from  the 
fact  that  young  birds,  which  at  first 
imperfectly  utter  their  characteristic 
notes,  gradually  acquire  them  as  physi- 
cal development  advances. 

Birds  physically  related  have,  gener- 
ally speaking,  similar  voices.  This 
"class  tone,"  which  we  may  consider 
as  archetypal,  would  seem  to  warrant 
us  in  arguing  for  a  common  starting- 
point,  from  which  they  have  in  many 
cases,  under  various  influences,  evolved 
a  great  divergence  of  song.  The  fact 
that  the  resemblance®  of  the  cries  of 
the  young  of  these  allied  species  are 
much  more  alike  than  the  mature 
songs  of  the  adults  of  the  same  species 
strengthens  this  opinion.  The  corvidw 
present  an  illustration  -of  this.  There 
is  an  obvious  broad  similarity  of  tone 
in  the  notes  of  the  adults  of  most  of 
the  members  of  this  family,  from  the 
raven  to  the  jay;  yet  there  are  wide 
divergences,  as  for  instance  between 
the  rook  and  the  starling.  But  the  cry 
of  the  young  even  here  has  a  striking 
resemblance.  "Young  starlings  in  the 
nest  utter  cries  closely  like,  but  less 
loud  than,  those  of  the  rook  and  the 
jackdaw  of  the  same  age."  The  simi- 
larity of  voice  is  still  more  evident  in 
birds  of  the  thrush  family.  The  alarm- 
and  call-notes  of  the  throstle,  the 
blackbird,  the  ring-ousel,  the  field- 
fare, the  redwing,  and  of  some  for- 
eign thrushes,  are  very  much  alike; 
and  the  same  may  be  said  of  their 
songs. 

Raptorial  birds,  gulls,  and  the  anati- 
dce  illustrate  the  same  general  principle 
—that  birds  physically  allied  have  the 
same  tone  of  voice.  The  argument 
must  not,  of  course,  be  unduly  pressed, 
for  resemblances  of  voice  '  may  be 
traced  between  widely  divergent  orders 
of  birds;  and  it  would  be  futile  to  at- 
tempt to  link  these  strongly  differen- 
tiated   avians    by    physical    analogies 


which  after  all  may  be  but  superficial 
and  fanciful. 

We  come  now  to  imitation,  or  mim- 
icry. The  evolution  of  song  is  large- 
ly the  result  of  this  cause.  The  dis- 
tinctive characteristics  of  the  songs 
of  particular  species  do  not  greatly 
alter.  Birds,  as  a  rule,  are  faithful  to 
their  own  songs  when  with  their  spe- 
cies, even  when  dwelling  within  hear- 
ing of  other  birds.  But  there  are  few 
individual  birds  whose  song  is  pure; 
that  is,  who  confine  themselves  to  an 
invariable  strain.  Their  language  is 
mixed.  The  throstle  is  a  fine  singer. 
Who  has  not  heard  this  bird  wake  the 
morning  with  clear,  glad  voice?  or  stir 
the  silence  of  evening  with  a  great 
rush  of  triumphant  melody— a  full  river 
of  song  that  flowed  out  far  and  wide 
in  rhythmic  waves  of  delicious  music? 
But  the  song  of  the  wild  throstle  is 
largely  imitative.  Mr.  Witchell  says 
that  there  is  no  end  to  the  versatility 
of  this  bird.  He  shows,  by  means  of 
a  table  which  he  has  prepared,  that  he 
has  heard  the  throstle  imitate  over 
thirty  kinds  of  birds,  and  of  this  num- 
ber twenty  were  exact  reproductions. 
It  borrows,  accurately  renders,  and 
weaves  into  its  song  the  calls,  phrases, 
and  strains  of  woodland  singers  like 
the  wryneck,  the  chiff-chaff,  the  wood- 
warbler,  the  nuthatch,  and  the  butcher- 
bird. It  appropriates  the  notes  of  the 
goldfinch,  the  chaffinch,  and  even  the 
nightingale.  It  imitates  shore  birds 
like  the  dunlin,  whose  cry,  Mr.  Witch- 
ell thinks,  it  has  caught  during  its 
winter  wanderings.  He  has  heard  it 
mimic  the  croak  of  the  crow,  the  chal- 
lenge of  chanticleer,  the  clucking  of  a 
hen,  and  the  corncrake's  "note  untun- 
able,  which  shears  the  breathing  quiet 
with  a  blade  of  rugged  edge."  It  does 
not  disdain  to  enrich  and  vary  its  own 
superbly  delicious  song  with  tones 
from  the  poorest  of  singers,  and  it  does 
not  fear  to  adventure  the  loftiest 
strains  of  its  most  gifted  rivals.     And 
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mimicry  characterizes  to  some  degree 
the  turdidw  as  a  whole.  The  missel- 
thrush  supplements  its  high  wild  strain 
—instinct  with  the  sentiment  of  free- 
dom,—and  the  blackbird  its  mellow, 
flutelike  song,  with  borrowed  notes. 
We  have  heard  the  latter  from  some 
perch  on  a  secluded  river  margin,  when 
the  song  seemed  to  be  extemporized. 
The  bird  followed  its  own  sweet  will, 
and  voiced  a  strain  of  singular  variety, 
never  returning  to  repeat  exactly  the 
same  phrases,  but  ever  uttering  new 
strains  of  unpremeditated  music,  yet 
not  new  strains,  but  echoes  caught 
from  congeners. 

"The  blackbird's  music,"  that  match- 
less observer  of  nature,  Richard  Jeff- 
eries,  has  said,  "is  very  human,  like  a 
human  being  playing  a  flute;  an  un- 
certain player,  now  drawing  forth  a 
bar  of  a  beautiful  melody,  and  then 
losing  it  again.  It  is  a  song  which 
strives  to  express  the  singer's  keen  de- 
light, the  singer's  exquisite  apprecia- 
tion of  the  loveliness  of  the  days;  the 
golden  glory  of  the  meadow,  the  lux- 
uriant shadows,  the  indolent  clouds  re- 
clining on  their  azure  couch.  Such 
thoughts  can  only  be  expressed  in  frag- 
ments. The  blackbird  feels  the  beauty 
of  the  time, — the  large  white  daisy 
stars,  the  grass  with  yellow-dusted 
tips,  the  air  which  comes  so  softly,  the 
water  which  runs  slower  held  awhile 
by  rootlet  and  flag  and  forget-me-not. 
He  feels  the  beauty  of  the  time,  and 
must  say  it.  His  notes  come  like  wild 
flowers  not  sown  in  order.  The  sun- 
shine opens  and  shuts  the  stops  of  his 
instrument." 

It  gathers  many  notes  for  its  song 
from  the  voices  that  surround  it,  as 
the  child  gathers  a  host  of  wild  flow- 
ers for  his  bouquet  from  hedgerow  and 
wood  and  meadow. 

Perhaps  few  songs  are  purer  than 
the  familiar  strain  of  the  robin,  a  love- 
ly song,  a  winter  solace  to  bereaved 
woodlands  and  fields;  yet  the  robin  has 
a  trick  of  mimicry,  and  will  so  accu- 
rately copy  the  song  of  other  species 


that  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  the 
imitation  from  the  original.  It  is 
known  to  appropriate  the  notes  of  the 
greenfinch,  the  blackbird,  the  lark,  and 
several  other  birds.  It  often  associates 
a  number  of  imitations  in  one  phrase. 
Its  welcome  song—uttered  when  the 
nesting-season  is  far  away,  when  the 
branches  are  bare,  when  the  sun  is  at 
the  lowest,  and  when  such  voices  as 
are  heard  in  nature  are  chiefly  distress- 
ful—appears distinctly  to  contravene 
the  theory  that  it  is  only  the  passion 
of  love  that  incites  avians  to  sing;  but 
before  closing  we  shall  return  to  this. 
Birds  that  associate,  that  have  the 
same  habitat,  catch  each  other's  notes. 
There  is  a  good  deal  of  similarity  in 
the  voices  of  birds  that  haunt  the 
banks  of  the  poplar-shaded  streams, 
and  the  fragrant  meadows  where  quiet 
broods  all  the  year  round.  Wagtails 
and  pipits  have  kindred  voices,  thin, 
silvery,  with  an  accent  of  plaintive- 
ness.  The  tree-pipit  appears  to  have 
given  to  the  skylark  the  final  notes  of 
its  early  spring  song.  The  warblers 
have,  as  we  might  expect,  much  in 
common  in  their  voices;  and  the  sedge- 
warbler,  a  mighty  singer,  is  a  gifted 
mimic.  There  is  practically  no  limit 
to  the  variety  of  sounds  it  can  repro- 
duce. We  have  listened  to  its  extraor- 
dinary song— a  medley  of  many  strains 
—when  twilight  was  deepening  into 
darkness,  and  have  been  entranced.  It 
is  impossible  to  describe  it— rapid,  of 
many  tones,  of  manifold  lights  and 
shades,  of  varied  cadences,  reproduc- 
ing with  absolute  fidelity  the  songs  of 
neighbor  birds,  in  some  cases  appar- 
ently arranged  in  a  preconcerted  order. 
Buntings  imitate  pipits;  greenfinches 
and  yellow-hammers  have  similar 
voices,— and  we  know  that  in  winter 
they  seek  their  food  in  the  same 
places,  and  hear  each  other's  calls.  So 
imitative  is  the  jay  in  a  wild  state, 
that  it  has  been  known  to  Introduce 
into  its  song  not  only  the  shrill   irhrir 
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of  the  kite,  the  scream  of -the  buzzard, 
and  the  hooting  of  the  owl,  but  the 
bleating  of  the  lamb  and  the  neighing 
of  the  horse.  A  sparrow,  we  are  told, 
educated  under  a  linnet,  hearing  by 
accident  a  goldfinch  sing,  developed  a 
song  that  was  a  mixture  of  the  songs 
of  these  two  birds;  while  another, 
brought  up  in  a  cage  of  canaries,  sang 
like  a  canary,  only  better;  a  third, 
reared  in  a  cage  close  to  a  skylark, 
imitated  with  surprising  success  the 
skylark's  song,  but  interrupted  the 
strain  with  its  own  call-notes.  Local 
varieties  in  individual  songsters  are  in- 
fluenced by  local  circumstances,  as,  for 
instance,  the  greater  prevalence  of  par- 
ticular musical  species  in  a  neighbor- 
hood, the  abundance  or  the  scarcity  of 
food,  or  the  nature  of  the  country, 
whether  arboreal  or  pastoral,  a  place 
of  vocal  streams  and  harp-like 
woods,  or  a  place  of  deep  silences. 
These  illustrations  might  be  almost 
indefinitely  multiplied,  and  indeed 
Mr.  Witchell  crowds  his  pages  with 
them. 

Before  passing  from  these,  we  must 
refer  to  the  glorious  strain  of  the  night- 
ingale, in  which  are  heard  the  notes  of 
many  birds,  if  the  ear  of  the  naturalist 
is  to  be  at  all  trusted.  Mr.  Witchell's 
educated  hearing  detects  in  the  song  of 
this  bird  the  whitethroat's  melody,  the 
music  of  the  chiff-chaff,  the  water- 
bubble  note  of  the  nuthatch,  the  green 
woodpecker's  cry,  the  blackbird's 
alarm,  and  the  chissick  of  the  house- 
sparrow.  All  these  birds,  as  well  as 
others,  contribute  to  its  wealth;  but  it 
cannot  be  analyzed,  any  more  than  the 
joy  which  it  creates  in  the  soul  of  the 
listener,  or  the  witchery  of  the  summer 
night  which  it  makes  eloquent  with  its 
passionate  song,  can  be  analyzed.  We 
like  Mr.  Witchell's  description  of  the 
music  of  the  nightingale— one  of  the 
finest  things  in  his  book— much  better 
than  his  attempt  to  resolve  the  strain 
into  its  elements. 


The  fulness  of  tone  which  the  night- 
ingale displays  interferes  with  the  ac- 
curacy of  imitation  in  many  instances; 
and,  indeed,  so  wonderful  is  the  song 
that  the  listener  is  apt  to  forget  all 
else  than  the  supreme  impulse  and  pas- 
sion of  the  singer.  Perhaps  the  sur- 
roundings of  the  bird  increase  the  ef- 
fect. The  murmur  of  the  stream;  the 
soft  moonlight  which  bathes  the  dewy 
meadow  and  sheds  white  waves  across 
the  woodland  track,  chequered  with 
shadows  of  clustering  fresh  May 
leaves,— these  are  suitable  features  in 
the  realm  of  this  monarch  of  song,  and 
increase  the  effect.  Now  it  prolongs 
its  repetitions  till  the  wood  rings.  Now 
its  note  seems  as  soft  as  a  kiss;  now  it 
is  a  loud  shout,  perchance  a  threat 
(rrmr);  now  a  soft  peeuu,  peeuu,  swell- 
ing in  an  amazing  crescendo.  Now  it 
imitates  the  sip  sip  sip  sisisisisi  of  the 
woodwarbler,  now  the  bubbling  notes 
of  the  nuthatch.  The  scientific  inves- 
tigator is  abashed  by  this  tempestu- 
ous song,  this  wild  melody,  the  tri- 
umph-song of  Nature  herself,  piercing 
beyond  the  ear,  right  to  the  heart.  It 
is  pleading  now!  But  no,  it  is  declam- 
atory; now  weird,  now  fierce;  tri- 
umphant, half  merry.  One  seems  to 
hear  it  chuckle,  mock,  and  defy  almost 
in  the  same  breath. 

We  cannot  doubt  that  imitation,  vol- 
untary and  intelligent  or  involuntary 
and  instinctive,  has  played  a  great  part 
in  the  evolution  of  bird-song,  even  as 
the  charm  of  this  natural  music  is 
heightened  by  the  variety  thus  intro- 
duced into  it— variety  in  the  beginning, 
or  at  the  end  of  certain  passages  (a 
habit  of  the  nightingale),  in  the  range 
and  rapidity  of  utterance,  in  the  inter- 
vals of  musical  pitch,  and  in  tone. 

Probably  the  voices  of  inanimate  na- 
ture find  an  echo  in  bird-song.  The 
evidence  of  this  presented  by  a  natural- 
ist like  Mr.  W.  H.  Hudson  in  his  na- 
ture studies  in  La  Plata  and  Pata- 
gonia, and  by  Mr.  Witchell,  carries 
much  weight,  though  it  appeals  to  the 
imagination  as  much  as  to  the  reason. 
The  American  marsh-wren,  whose  habi- 
tat is  the  reedy  borders  of  boglands, 
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imitates  the  low  crackling  sound  pro- 
duced by  air-bubbles  forcing  their  way- 
through  the  soft  ground.     The  belted 
kingfisher,  a  bird  loving  the  splash  of 
•cataracts  and  the  hoarse  cadences  of 
rock-strewn    rivers,    utters    the    vocal 
counterpart  to  this  tumult  of  waters. 
The  shelduck  and  the  wigeon  imitate 
the  whistle  of  the  winds.     Birds  such 
as  the   pelican,   flamingo,    and   heron, 
whose    paradise    is    the    swamp,    the 
creek,  and  the  muddy  banks  of  slow 
streams,   imitate   the  voices   of  frogs 
and  toads  in  their  calls.     The  scream, 
of    the  swift  is  in  keeping  with    the 
swish  of  scythe-shaped  wings  as  they 
cleave  the  air.     The  voice  of  owls  is 
not  unlike  the  moaning  of  the  wind  in 
hollow  trees.     Some  wrens  appear  to 
copy    the   trickling   of   noisy    rivulets; 
and  the  robin's  rhythmical  song  seems 
to  echo  the  musical  patter  of  raindrops 
on    leaves.      Other    birds    of    mellow 
voices  have,  perhaps,  partly  acquired 
their  music  from  the  soothing  murmur 
of    softly     flowing     streams.       Insect 
sounds,  also,  appear  to  have  been  mim- 
icked.      The    American     field-sparrow 
and  our  grasshopper-warbler  reproduce 
the  persistent  chirp  of  the  field-cricket 
and  grasshopper.     Animal    cries,    too, 
have  been  imitated.     The  roar  of  the 
ostrich  and  of  the  lion,  it  is  said,  are 
so  similar  that  even     Hottentots  are 
sometimes  unable  to  discriminate  be- 
tween them.     Mr.  Witchell's  summary 
of  the  argument   from   imitation  pre- 
sents the  matter  so  concisely  that  it 
will  be  well  to  quote  it: 

All  evident  imitations  furnish  proof 
of  the  influence  of  surroundings  in  re- 
gard to  the  evolution  of  bird-voices. 
When  we  remember  that  probably 
through  long  ages  this  principle  has 
been  ceaselessly  operating,  and  that  its 
effects  have  not  necessarily  been  lost 
in  each  generation,  but  have  been  per- 
petuated through  the  agency  of  filial 
Imitation,  we  need  not  wonder  that  the 
•cries  of  birds  (imitative  or  unimitative) 
are    so    often    similar    to    the    sounds 


which  the  birds  themselves  hear  daily, 
either  in  relation  to  obtaining  food  and 
to  feeding  or  to  the  other  incidents  of 
their  lives.  On  the  contrary,  it  may 
justly  be  surmised  that  nearly  the 
whole  range  of  bird-song  may  have 
been  affected  by  the  imitative  faculty, 
which  we  know  to  have  so  widespread 
an  influence  in  the  animal  world;  and 
that  the  voice  of  the  bird  has  been 
attuned  to  harmony  with  neighboring 
sounds,  just  as  its  colors  so  often  blend 
with  those  of  its  surroundings. 

In  reviewing  what  has  been  so  far 
advanced,  we  conclude  that  while  the 
theory  that  song-birds  learn  to  sing,  to 
acquire  proficiency  in  their  art,  and  to 
introduce  variations  into  their  songs, 
under  the  influence  of  imitation,  con- 
tains undoubted  truth,  probably  it 
does  not  contain  the  whole  truth;  for 
there  is  strong  evidence  that  in  the 
case  of  some  species  song  comes  in- 
stinctively, and,  as  Mr.  W.  H.  Hudson 
says,  "is,  like  other  instincts  and  hab- 
its, purely  an  inherited  memory." 

There  remains  to  consider  the  influ- 
ence of  the  passion  of  love  on  the  evo- 
lution of  bird-song.    We  think  that  the 
influence  of  love  on  the  production,  the 
intensifying,  the  differentiation  of  song 
has  been  much  exaggerated.    That  the 
root  of  song  is  found  in  the  rivalry  of 
the  males  in  their  efforts  to  charm  the 
females  in  regard  to  the  choice  of  their 
mates  we  do  not  believe;  though  we 
admit  that  rivalry  has  been  a  powerful 
factor    in    the    development   of   song. 
During  the  pairing-season,  the  male  of 
many  species  plays  before  the  hen  bird, 
fluttering  with  outspread  wings,  pros- 
trating itself,  and  performing  strange 
antics;    while    its    voice    swells    and 
breaks  with  importunate  passion.      If 
the  bird  is  a  migrant,  it  sings  raptur- 
ously before  the  arrival  of  the  female, 
and  this  can  hardly  be  a  love  strain. 
When  the  hen  bird  arrives,  it  is  greeted 
with  a   perfect  rush   of     melody,   the 
breast  of  the  male  throbbing  with  the 
hope,  so  it  is  said,  that  it  may  be  se- 
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lected  as  the  most  excellent  singer 
among  many  rivals.  But,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  it  is  not  till  courtship  is  over, 
the  nest  built,  and  domestic  cares  be- 
gun, that  the  bird  utters  its  full  heart. 
"Courtship  has  the  effect,"  as  Mr. 
Hudson  puts  it,  "of  increasing  the 
beauty  of  the  performance,  giving 
added  sweetness,  verve,  and  brilliance 
to  the  song,"  not  of  originating  it.  And 
the  perfect  melody  is  not  that  of  one 
who  woos,  but  of  one  who  has  won. 
Perched  in  the  vicinity  of  the  nest,  it 
pours  out  a  continuous  strain  of  song. 

Serious  doubts  must  be  thrown  on 
the  theory  that  the  passion  of  love  is 
the  only  or  the  main  incentive  to  sing, 
or  is  constantly  associated  with  the 
utterance  of  song;  and  that  females 
choose  the  male  because  of  superior 
vocal  gifts,  as  well  as  for  their  more 
showy  color.  Indeed,  the  doctrine  of 
sexual  selection  is  far  from  established. 
"It  is  true  that  the  females  of  some 
species  do  exercise  a  preference,  but, 
in  the  vast  majority  of  species,  the 
male  takes  the  female  it  finds,  or  it 
is  able  to  win  from  other  competitors." 
It  is  a  question  of  capture  or  conquest 
on  the  part  of  the  male,  not  of  selec- 
tion by  the  female. 

Song,  which  in  its  highest  display 
belongs  to  the  spring  of  the  year,  is 
uttered  in  the  main  by  the  adult  male. 
It  is  probably  a  manifestation  of  vigor 
and  exuberant  vitality.  It  is  the  over- 
flow of  the  new  life  and  contagious 
gladness  which  the  springtide,  with  its 
abundance  of  food  and  its  bright  sun- 
shine, bring  to  the  healthy  bird.  The 
struggle  for  life  is  now  reduced  to  a 
minimum,  and  the  songster  expends 
its  strength  and  joyance,  now  at  their 
maximum,  in  unwearying  melody.  This 
is  practically  Dr.  Wallace's  theory: 

The  act  of  singing  is  evidently  a 
pleasurable  one.  and  it  probably  serves 
as  an  outlet  for  superabundant  ner- 
vous energy  and  excitement.  It  is  sug- 
gestive of  this  view  that  the  exercise 


of  the  vocal  power  seems  to  be  comple- 
mentary to  the  development  of  acces- 
sory plumes  and  ornaments;  all  our 
finest  singers  being  plainly  colored, 
while  the  gorgeously  ornamented  birds 
of  the  tropics  have  no  song;  and  those 
which  expend  much  energy  in  the  dis- 
play of  plumage  have  comparatively  an 
insignificant  development  of  voice. 

This  theory,  so  far  as  it  affects  color,. 
and  only  so  far,  Dr.  Wallace  in  view 
of  further  facts  has  seen  fit  to  modify. 
It  is  now  indisputable  that,  especially 
in  South  America,  some  of  the  most 
beautiful  birds  are  great  singers,  while 
whole  families  of  birds  of  plain  plu- 
mage are  without  the  gift  of  song. 

Song,  as  is  patent  to  everyone,  is  not 
confined  to  the  spring  of  the  year. 
During  fine  autumns  and  mild  winters, 
when  food  is  plentiful,  birds  sing 
much.  Sunshine  in  any  season  kindles 
in  them  glad  emotion,  and  inspires 
song.  There  is  a  direct  relation  be*- 
tween  pleasurable  sensations  and  the 
expression  of  joy  in  animated  crea- 
tures. Youth,  vigor,  plenty,  as  in  civ- 
ilized man  so  in  inferior  animals  mani- 
fest themselves  in 

fits  of  gladness,  affecting  them  power- 
fully, and  standing  out  in  vivid  con- 
trast to  their  ordinary  temper.  .  .  . 
And  birds  are  more  subject  to  this  uni- 
versal joyous  instinct  than  mammals, 
more  buoyant  and  graceful  in  action, 
more  loquacious,  and  have  voices  so 
much  finer,  and  the  gladness  shows  it- 
self in  a  greater  variety  of  ways,  and 
more  regular  and  beautiful  motion,  and 
with  melody.1 

We  conclude,  then,  that  while  the 
evolution  of  bird-song  owes  something 
to  sexual  selection,  it  owes  more  to  the 
glad  emotions  which  accompany  ful- 
ness of  vitality  and  favorable  condi- 
tions of  existence.  It  is  the  perfect 
music  of  bounding  life,  as  color  is 
its  perfect  flower. 

We  commend  Mr.  Witchell's  careful 

'W,  H.  Hudson,  "The  Naturalist  In  La 
Plata,"  p.  281. 
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study  of  this  subject  to  all  lovers  of 
nature.  His  volumes  are  crammed 
with  interesting  facts,  and  his  theory 
of  the  evolution  of  song  appears  to  hold 
the  field.     At  any  rate,  it  is  worth  the 
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serious  attention  of  "the  authorities" 
'  on  the  subject  of  avian  life,  who,  by 
the  way,  since  the  days  of  Darwin 
have  done  little  to  investigate  the  gene- 
sis of  bird-song. 

Robert  McLeod. 


ANATOLE  FEANCE  ON  CHILDHOOD. 


A  portrait  of  Anatole  France  repre- 
sents him  in  his  study,  surrounded 
with  richly  bound  books,  holding  in  his 
hand  and  fondly  looking  at  a  little 
statuette,  a  frail  masterpiece  of  Greek 
workmanship.  There  is  no  better  defi- 
nition of  his  mind  and  work,  so  redo- 
lent they  are  of  scholarly  culture  and 
artistic  refinement.  Is  it  not  paradoxi- 
cal that  >  a  writer  who  seems  to  stand 
so  far  from  unadorned  nature  should 
have  written  charming  pages  on  child- 
hood? The  psychology  of  children  is 
not  something  you  learn  in  college.  It 
is  the  most  unclassical,  unliterary 
thing  in  the  world.  But  Anatole 
France,  for  all  his  amusing  pedantry, 
is  no  common  bookworm.  Were  it 
merely  as  a  lover  of  books,  he  knows 
what  a  wonderful,  invaluable  manu- 
script the  soul  of  a  child  is.  Is  not 
the  history  of  our  own  origin  written 
there? 

"My  Friend's  Book"  ("Le  Livre  de 
mon  Ami")  is  supposed  to  be  the  work 
of  the  author's  imaginary  friend,  Pierre 
Noziere.  Pierre  Noziere  is  very  much 
like  Anatole  France,  and  the  recollec- 
tions of  his  boyish  days  will  explain 
to  us  much  of  France's  own  mind.  He 
was  born  "in  a  fine,  somewhat  de- 
cayed old  house  .  .  .  facing  the  Louvre 
and  Tuilleries,  close  to  the  Palais- 
Mazarin,  on  the  embankment  of  that 
glorious  river,  which  runs  between  the 
towers,  turrets  and  spires  of  old  Paris." 
Is  it  possible,  he  asks,  that  one  should 
be  quite  dull  and  vulgar-minded  after 


being  brought  up  there?  His  father, 
who  was  an  anthropologist,  had  his 
house  crammed  with  a  lot  of  strange 
things,  "racks  of  savages'  arms,  pi- 
rogues with  their  paddles,  hanging  side 
by  side  with  stuffed  alligators  .  .  .  and 
any  number  of  little .  skeletons  which, 
I  thought,  had  a  most  spiteful  and 
malicious  look."  When  he  went  out 
for  a  walk  he  saw  bookstalls  and  curi- 
osity shops  "filled  with  the  most 
beautiful  shapes  of  art  and  the  most 
interesting  relics  of  the  past."  He 
stared  at  old  prints,  or  admired  a  rusty 
helmet,  and  the  world,  past  and  pres- 
ent, made  its  first  appearance  to  him 
through  an  antiquarian's  window.  Such 
surroundings  were  bound  to  work  upon 
the  boy's  imagination.  He  dreamt  at 
night  of  the  goblins  he  had  seen  in 
Ca  Hot's  quaint  etchings.  He  longed 
after  distant  lands.  After  gazing  at 
two  chinaware  magots,  which  were 
perpetually  shaking  their  heads  and 
lolling  their  tongues,  he  resolved  on 
going  to  China.  "The  difficult  point 
was  how  to  be  taken  there  by  my 
nurse.  I  was  positive  that  China  was 
lying  somewhere  beyond  the  Arc  de 
Triomphe.  But  I  never  contrived  to 
push  on  so  far." 

The  swarming  of  fanciful  notions  in 
a  child's  head,  his  life  in  a  world  of 
his  own,  are  made  the  subject  of  de- 
lightful chapters:  still  more  delightful 
perhaps  are  those  which  describe  the 
exquisite  delicacy  of  his  feelings.  There 
are   a   few  pages  on   Pierre   NoziSre's 
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mother,  which  are  equal  to  anything. 
She  was  a  sweet,  charming  soul,  with 
"the  heavenly  patience  and  joyful  sim- 
plicity which  belong  to  those  who  have 
no  business  in  the  world  but  love." 
What  she  taught  her  little  boy,  it  is 
easier  to  feel  than  to  explain.  She 
taught  him  what  makes  life  truly 
worth  living:  she  gave  him  immaterial 
treasures,  more  valuable  than  silver 
and  gold.  "One  day,  in  the  small  par- 
lor, she  laid  aside  her  embroidery 
work,  and  lifted  me  up  in  her  arms; 
then,  showing  me  one  of  the  flowers 
on  the  wall,  she  said  to  me:  I  give 
you  this  rose.  And,  to  make  it  easily 
known,  she  stamped  a  cross  on  it  with 
her  bodkin.  Never  did  any  present 
make  me  so  happy." 

When  a  boy  is  six  or  seven,  the  inter- 
esting chapter  of  vocations  begins. 
Most  boys  want  to  become  soldiers  or 
omnibus  drivers.  But  Pierre  Noziere 
was  no  ordinary  boy.  As  his  mother 
often  read  to  him  legends  out  of  the 
"Lives  of  the  Saints,"  he  thought  of 
gratifying  his  inordinate  yearning  for 
glory  by  becoming  a  saint.  The  tale 
of  his  endeavors  after  holy  life  is  a 
most  entertaining  one.  He  began  by 
refusing  to  take  his  breakfast.  Then 
he  thought  of  rivalling  St.  Simeon 
Stylites.  "I  climbed  up  the  small  cis- 
tern in  the  kitchen,  but  I  couldn't  settle 
there,  for  I  was  quickly  ousted  by 
Julie,  the  cook."  His  next  model  was 
St.  Nicholas  of  Patras,  who  distributed 
his  wealth  among  the  poor:  he  threw 
out  of  the  window  some  new  pennies, 
his  marbles  and  his  top;  but  his  father 
simply  shut  the  window  and  called  him 
a  stupid  boy.  Other  misadventures 
followed:  he  was  flogged  for  tearing 
open  an  old  armchair  in  order  to  make 
himself  a  hair-shirt.  His  conclusion 
was  that  "it  is  very  hard  to  practise 
holiness  when  living  with  one's  fam- 
ily," and  that  the  great  hermit  saints 
were  right  when  they  went  to  the 
desert.     He  thought  of  building  a  hut 


in  the  Zoo,  which,  in  his  opinion,  was 
no  less  than  the  Earthly  Paradise, 
where  all  creatures  lived  together  in 
peace. 

The  story  of  his  schooldays  has  not 
much  in  common  with  that  of  the 
average  Eton  boy.  There  is  little  op- 
portunity for  games  and  rompings  in 
it.  His  most  wicked  pastimes  were  the 
rearing  of  caterpillars  in  his  desk,  or 
the  tricks  he  played  with  his  chum 
Fontanet's  cap.  He  formed,  with  the 
said  Fontanet,  all  sorts  of  schemes: 
they  tried  to  manufacture  swords  and 
shields  "with  pasteboard,  and  pieces  of 
the  silver  paper  in  which  chocolate  is 
wrapped."  They  intended  to  write  a 
History  of  France  "with  all  the  de- 
tails," in  fifty  volumes.  They  swore 
a  feud  against  some  tedious  school 
books,  and  agreed,  in  case  they  should 
be  used  in  the  next  form,  "to  enlist  as 
cabin-boys  on  board  a  large  ship." 
Pupils  and  teachers  have  given  Ana- 
tole France  fine  opportunities  of  dis- 
playing his  particular,, kind  of  humor, 
which  cannot  be  compared  save  with 
that  of  Heinrich  Heine.  It  is  some- 
thing very  enjoyable,  but  it  cannot  be 
easily  defined:  just  a  touch  of  mockery, 
without  any  bitterness  in  it,  something 
very  light  and  exquisite,  which  will 
not  make  you  roar,  but  just  smile. 

To  his  own  recollections  Pierre  Nozi- 
ere adds  a  few  stories  of  his  baby-girl 
Suzanne  and  her  little  friends.  Shall 
I  call  them  stories?  They  are  rather 
philosophical  essays— the  most  humor- 
ous philosophy  you  ever  heard  of.  For 
instance,  Guignol,  the  French  Punch, 
is  to  Pierre  Noziere  the  subject  of  deep 
reflections,  which  are  amusingly  con- 
trasted with  the  little  girl's  more  in- 
genuous views.  A  dreadful  battle  takes 
place  between  Guignol  and  Old  Nick: 
Old  Nick  is  killed.  NoziSre  thinks  it 
is  rather  a  pity. 

The  Evil  One  being  dead,  good-bye  to 
sin!     Perhaps  Beauty,  Sin's  ally,  will 
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have  to  go.  Pei'haps  we  shall  see  no 
more  the  flowers  that  intoxicate  and 
the  eyes  that  bewitch  and  kill.  Then 
what  shall  become  of  us  in  this  world? 
Will  it  be  even  possible  for  us  to  be 
virtuous?  It  is  very  doubtful.  Guig- 
nol  did  not  sufficiently  bear  in  mind 
that  Evil  is  the  necessary  counterpart 
of  Good,  as  the  shade  is  that  of  the 
light;  that  virtue  does  wholly  consist 
of  effort  and  struggle,  and  that,  if 
there  is  no  more  Devil  to  fight  against, 
the  Elect  will  remain  as  idle  as  the 
sinners  themselves.  Life  will  be  mor- 
tally dull.  I  tell  you  that  when  he 
killed  Old  Nick,  Guignol  was  very  un- 
wise indeed. 

He  is  thus  musing:  but  little  Suzanne 
thinks  he  is  sad.  She  has  a  notion  that 
people  who  are  thinking  must  be  in 
trouble. 

With  gentle  pity  she  takes  hold  of 
my  hand,  and  asks  me  why  I  am  un- 
happy. I  own  that  I  am  sorry  Guignol 
has  killed  Old  Nick.  Then  she  puts 
her  little  arms  round  my  neck,  and, 
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bringing  her  mouth  close  to  my  ear: 
"I'll  tell  you  somefin:  Guignol,  he  has 
killed  the  nigger,  but  he  has  not  killed 
him  for  good." 

Some  strict  Puritans  may  think  that 
Anatole  France's  views  on  the  Evil 
One  are  most  dangerous.  I  do  not  pre- 
tend to  say  that  "Le  Livre  de  mon 
Ami"  can  be  a  substitute  for  the  "Pil- 
grim's Progress."  But  the  Attic  style, 
the  delicate  feeling,  and  the  light  hu- 
mor make  it  delicious  reading.  Perhaps 
the  ordinary  English  reader  would  not 
care  so  much  for  "M.  Bergeret"  or  "La 
ROtisserie  de  la  Heine  Pedauque" 
which  are  very  unconventional  and 
French  in  the  extreme.  But  "My 
Friend's  Book"  would  certainly  rank 
among  masterpieces  in  any  country — 
as  some  of  the  small  statuettes,  of 
which  Anatole  France  is  fond,  can,  by 
their  perfect  shape,  rival  the  great 
works  which  made  the  Hellenic  chisel 
famous. 

Paul  Mantoux. 
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Mr.  Clement  K.  Shorter  hazards  the 
opinion  that  Trevelyan's  "Macaulay" 
was  the  last  really  good  biography  in 
English  literature.  This  may  seem  an 
extreme  statement  but  it  is  not  very 
far  from  the  truth. 

Augustine  Birrell  has  arranged  to 
write  a  book  on  Andrew  Marvell  for 
the  Macmillan  series  of  English  Men 
of  Letters.  He  could  scarcely  have 
found  a  more  congenial  theme,  and 
readers  of  his  books  will  await  this 
with  special  satisfaction. 


field,  it  is  refreshing  to  know  that  there 
is  still  a  demand  for  real  history. 
Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  the  publishers  of 
Parkman's  works,  report  that  there  is 
a  steady  and  increasing  sale  of  them. 

Captain  Mahan  is  turning  his  literary 
energies  in  a  novel  direction  toward  the 
preparation  of  a  school  history  of  the 
United  States.  It  is  sure  to  be  good 
reading  for  young  America,  but  it  is  to 
be  republished  in  England,  and  it  is  per- 
haps doubtful  whether  young  John  Bull 
will  find  it  quite  to  his  taste. 


Nowadays  when  historical  romance, 
which  is  neither  good  history  nor  good 
fiction  in  many  cases,  seems  to  hold  the 


In  their  popular  Library  of  Art,  E. 
P.  Dutton  &  Co.  publish  a  little  volume 
on  Millet  by  Romain  Rolland,  which 
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Miss  Clementina  Black  translates  from 
the  French.  Like  the  other  volumes  of 
the  series,  this  gives  a  concise  and  in- 
teresting account  of  the  artist's  person- 
al life  and  his  artistic  career,  and  it  is 
illustrated  with  excellent  reproductions 
of  some  of  his  most  famous  works. 

i 

The  hero  of  Charles  Marriott's  new 
novel,  "Love  and  Honor",  is  a  well- 
born but  poor  young  Englishman,  who 
sets  out,  at  one  and  twenty,  to  practise 
the  art  of  living,  which  by  his  theory 
"consists  in  doing  without,"  on  fifteen 
shillings  a  week.  "Pictures?  the  sea, 
the  dawn.  Music?  the  woods,  the  birds, 
the  running  brooks."  The  vagrant  life 
of  the  roads  and  the  Bohemianism  of 
the  towns  are  delightfully  described, 
but  the  story  turns  into  more  conven- 
tional channels  as  the  current  of 
romance  catches  it,  and  the  society 
folk  who  fill  the  last  half  with  their 
intrigues  and  scandals  are  not  so  pi- 
quant or  so  real  as  Mark  and  his  Ger- 
man chum.  One  feels  that  the  key  has 
been  lost,  and  the  notes  jar.  John 
Lane. 


hearted  but  not  sincerer  Lady  Anne, 
and  Dacre,  the  rising  young  politician, 
patronized  by  one  and  beloved  by  the 
other,  whose  fancy  wavers  between 
the  two— are  all  painted  with  an  in- 
sight and  delicacy  which  extends  even 
to  the  figures  in  the  background  of 
the  story.  Descriptive  and  meditative 
passages,  too,  of  real  brilliancy,  give 
the  book  a  standing  of  its  own.  John 
Lane. 

Mr.  Quaritch  has  bought  for  £800, 
in  Ghent,  a  copy  of  Raoul  le  Fevre's 
"Thie  Recuyell  of  the  Histories  of  Troy." 
This  is  the  first  book  printed  in  the 
English  language,  and  is  dated  by 
conjecture  in  the  year  1474.  It  is,  how- 
ever, probably  not  a  product  of  Caxton's 
press,  but  printed  for  him  by  Colard 
Mansion  of  Bruges.  The  translation 
is  Caxton's,  and  has  had  a  limited  re- 
vival through  the  Kelmscott  Press  re- 
print, for  which  William  Morris  de- 
signed the  famous  "Troy  type."  The 
last  price  for  the  "Recuyell"  of  1474, 
£600,  was  recorded  at  the  Ashburnham 
sale. 


Its  heroine  a  fascinating  young  coun- 
tess, estranged  from  a  vicious  husband 
and  surrounded  by  a  group  of  admiring 
philanthropists  and  statesmen,  "The 
Light  Behind"  might  impress  one  turn- 
ing its  pages  rapidly  as  a  "society 
novel"  of  a  class  already  too  numerous. 
But  its  author,  Mrs.  Wilfrid  Ward, 
has  redeemed  a  familiar  situation  from 
cheapness  or  sensationalism  not  merely 
by  the  management  of  her  plot,  but  by 
the  skill  with  which  she  portrays  her 
characters.  The  Countess  herself, 
with  all  her  complexities,  the  simple- 


Mr.  Adams's  recent  "Life  of  Hamilton 
Gibson"  tells  us  that  the  artist's  dis- 
covery of  his  powers  was  almost  an 
accident.  He  was  working  as  an  insur- 
ance agent,  when  one  day  he  came  upon 
a  man  drawing  on  a  boxwood  block. 
He  thought  that  he  could  distance  the 
performance  and  tried.  He  submitted 
the  result  of  his  effort  to  the  Harpers, 
but  without  success.  Later  they  be- 
came his  regular  publishers  and  have 
now  on  their  list  nine  books  written  and 
illustrated  by  him.  He  died  at  the  early 
age  of  forty-five. 
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When  Comes  the  Hour  of  Parting;  Etc. 


WHEN     COMES     THE     HOUR     OF 
,  PARTING. 

When  comes  the  hour  of  parting;  when 

thy  face 
Fades  into  darkness;  when  I  strive  to 

call 
Its    vanished   features    out   of   empty 

space, 
But  in  a  mist  of  beauty  lose  them  all; 
Then  for  a  while  the  sunset  of  thy 

charm 
Dies  into  deep,  impenetrable  night; 
And  I  am  haunted  by  a  wild  alarm 
Lest  love  should  ne'er  unveil  its  hid- 
den light. 
But  darkness  lifts  the  blinding  veil  of 

day; 
And,  gazing  upward  with  new-opened 

eyes, 
I  see,  immeasurably  far  away, 
Above    the    zenith    of    the    midnight 

skies, 
Thee,  round  whose  orb  all  stars  like 

planets  move — 
Thee,  throned  and  crowned,  the  queen 

of  light  and  love. 

Edmond  Holmes. 


Green   and   merry   run   the    seas:    the 

wind  comes  cold. 
Salt  and  strong  and  pleasant  and  worth 

a  mint  o'  gold. 
And  she's  staggering,  swooping,  as  she 

feels  her  feet. 
A  long  pull,  a  strong  pull,  and  aft  the 

main  sheet. 


The  blocks  are  piping:  the  weather- 
gear  strains. 

Such  a  clatter  o'  chain-sheets,  the  dev- 
il's in  the  chains. 

Over  us  the  bright  stars:  under  us.  the 
drowned. 

A  long  pull,  a  strong  pull,  and  we're 
outward  bound. 


Yonder  round  and  ruddy  is  the  mellow 

old  moon. 
The  red-funnelled  tug  has   gone,    and 

now,  sonny,  soon 
We'll    be    clear    of    the    Channel,    so 

watch  how  you  steer. 
Ease  her  when  she   pitches;   and.    so 

long,  my  dear. 

The  Speaker. 


DOWN    TO    THE     SEAS    AGAIN.  THE    RUSTIC    AT    THE    PLAY- 


We  are  bound  for  blue  water,  where 

the  great  winds  blow. 
It's  time  we  got  our  tacks  aboard;  time 

for  us  to  go. 
The  crowd's  at  the  capstan  and  the 

tune's  in  the  shout. 
A   long    heave,    a    strong   heave,    and 

warp  the  hooker  out. 

Cast  the  turns  off,  sonny,  stretch  the 

rope  along. 
Sway    taut    handsomely,    'n'    someone 

give  a  song. 
Astern   us    are   the   Welsh    hills:    the 

lights  o'  the  town. 
A   long  pull,  a   strong  pull,   and  "roll 

the  cotton  down." 

The   bow-wash   is   eddying,    spreading 

from  the  bows. 
Aloft  'n'  loose  the  tops'ls  'n'  someone 

give  a  rouse. 
A  salt  Atlantic  chanty  shall  be  music 

to  the  dead. 
A  long  pull,  a  strong  pull,  and  the  yard 

to  the  mast  head. 


Our  youth  is  like  a  rustic  at  the  play 
That    cries    aloud    in    simple-hearted 

fear, 
Curses    the    villain,    shudders    at    the 

fray, 
And     weeps      before     the     maiden's 

wreathfid  bier. 
Yet  once  familiar  with  the  changeful 

show, 
He   starts   no  longer  at  a  brandished 

knife, 
But,  his  heart  chastened  at  the  sight 

of  woe, 
Ponders   the  mirrored  sorrows  of  his 

life. 
So  tutored  too,  I  watch  the  moving  art 
Of  all  this  magic  and  impassioned  pain 
That  tells  the  story  of  the  human  heart 
In    a    false    instance,    such    as    poets 

feign; 
I  smile,  and  keep  within  the  parchment 

furled 
That    prompts    the    passions    of    this 

strutting  world. 

George  Santayana. 
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allowed  for  keeping  books  out, 
excepting  those  marked 
"Seven  Day  Book,''  which 
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